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Prom  the  North  Britith  Review. 

DANISH   RESEARCHES   IN   GREENLAND. 

Unders^gflses-Reise  til  Ostkysim  af  Grbnland^  rfter 
K^nffeiig  Befaling  udfort  i  AarcTie  1828-31, 
af  W.  A.  Graah,  Captain-Lieutenant  i  Soe- 
Etalen.  (A  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  East 
Coast  of  Ureenfand,  undertaken  by  Royal  com- 
.  mand,  m  the  years  1828-31,  by  W.  A.  Graah, 
Captain-Lieutenant  in  the  Navy.)  Copenha- 
gen, 1832. 

The  expedition  which  is  now  in  Lancaster 
Sound  in  search  /if  a  passage  round  thd  north  coast 
of  America  into  the  Pacific,  is  of  great  commercial 
importance,  independently  of  its  main  object.  The 
Erebus  and  ihe  Terror,  fitted  out,  manned,. offi- 
cered, in  the  most  effe<$tiTe  style,  are  provided  with 
steam-power  and  screw-propellers,  as  well  as  the 
osnal  equipment  of  sailing  vessels  of  their  class. 
This  is  the  first  application  of  steam-power  to  geo- 
graphical discovery  in  those  regions.  In  the  lati- 
tudes in  which  the  sea  is  obstructed  with  small 
floating  ice,  theordinarymachinery  of  paddle-wheels 
would  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  navigation  ;  but 
the  Wew  seems  pecnliariy  adapted  to  the  wanis  of 
a  vessel  beset  in  the  ice,  a  situation  which  the 
power  of  steam  would  evidently  give  the  means 
of  avoiding  or  escaping.  The  value  of  this  power 
in  navigating  in  the  polar  seas  was  acknowledged, 
bat  the  usuiu  machinery  of  paddle-wheels  was  so 
evidently  liable  to  be  clogged  or  broken  in  the  ieiB, 
^at  DO  vessel  fitted  ont  for  the  whale  fishery  wto 
ever  provided  with  steam-power.  In  the  ordfinary* 
business  of  the  whale  fishery,  the  command  of  the 
vessel  independently  of  calms  or  contrary  winds, 
would  be  of^the  greatest  importance  for  following 
the  boats  in  search  offish,  or  passing  through  the 
Barrow  lanes  of  water  in  the  ice-fields  which  lead 
to  open  water  in  which  the  fish  are  found.  This 
expedition,  under  a  commander  so  well  acquainted 
as  Sir  John  Franklin  with  what  would  be  useful 
in  navigating  through  the  ice  in  high  latitndes,  will 
bring  to  the  test  the  applicability  of  steam-power 
to  the  whale  fishery,  jt  may  be  the  most  valuable 
result  of  this  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  northern  coast  of  the  American  continent, 
£rom  Behring*s  Straits  eastwards,  has  been  traced 
by  Captain  Belcher,  by  Captain  Franklin — whose 
land  journey  connected  Captain  Belcher^s  farthest 
advance  eastward  with  the  mouths  of  th^  Macken- 
xie  River — and  by  the  lamented  traveller  the  late 
W.  Simpson  of  the  Hudson  *s  Bay  Company's  ser- 
vice, who  carried  on  this  sea  line  of  the  American 
coast  to  the  Great  Fish  BIstuary.  What  remains 
to  be  explored  is  the  coast  from  the  most  easterly 
point  of  Mr.  Simpson's  advance,  to  the  most  west- 
erly point  reached  by  our  navigators,  who  pene- 
trated into  Lancaster  Sound  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage.  If  we  had  only  the  ordinary  means 
of  discovery  and  navigation  in  our  hands — vessels 
propelled  by  wind  and  tide — it  might  reasonably 
be  ssked,  whether  the  government  is  justifiable  in 
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again  fitting  out  ships  filled  with  human  beings, 
who  leave  at  home  a  wide  circle  of  anxiety  and 
sorrow  for  their  fate,  to  encounter  an  almost  cer- 
tain death  in  the  most  hTdeoos  and  appalling  form 
in  which  death  can  assail  the  living,  heahhy  man, 
— that  of  starvation  in  an  ice-bound  sea.  The  es- 
cape of  Captain  Ross,  when  even  government  had 
given  up  the  attempt  to  rescue  him  or  to  discover 
his  fate, — the  escape  of  Captain  Franklin  by  land 
from  a  death  of  starvation,  should  be  a  wammg  to 
government. not  lightly  to  expose  the  bravest  of  its 
ofllicers  and  men  for  objects  rather  of  scientific 
curiosity  than  of  practical  utility.  But  the  appli^ 
cation  of  steam-power  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  reduces  the  danger,  and  fur- 
nishes a  new  element  in  the  navigation  of  the 
northern  ooeari  which  it  is  the  duty  of  an  enlight- 
ened government  to  use  for  the  great  end  of  dis- 
covering a  practicable  communication  between 
Europe  and  Asia  round  the  northern  coast  of  the 
American  continent.  A  passage  between  the  coast 
and  the  ice-t>arrier  which  b^ts  it,  or  a  passage 
thvough  the  zone  of  ice  which  encircles  the  fflobe 
in  s  high  latitude,  enelomng,  it  is  supposed,  an 
open  sea  within,  is  not  impossible  with  the  new 
means  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  man  fi>r 
explorins:  the  earth.  Should  no  other  discovery  be 
made  than  thai!  there  is  no  practicable  passage  tc 
be  discovered,  it  is  an  object  worthy  of  a  great  na-- 
tion  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  to  know  the  face 
of  the  earth  which  the  Almighty  has  given  man 
to  inhabit.  If  it  can  be  done  without  any  wanton 
and  evident  exposure  of  human  beings  to  greater 
risk  than  the  benefit  would  warrant,  (and  with 
steam-power  the  risk  is  reduced  and  the  chance  of 
success  increased,)  the  accomplishment  of  this 
passage  would  be  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Looking  with  great  interest  for  the  issue  of  this 
expedition  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  we  were  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire  what  other  countries  have  done 
during  this  half  cientury  in  the  field  of  discovery  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  France  sent  a  frigate, 
the  Astrolabe,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  name, 
about  the  year  1840,  to  prosecute  discovery  in  the 
northern  Atlantic,  and  plant  the  tricolor  fla?  on  the 
Pole.  A  ball  to  the  ladies  of  Reikavig  in  kehnd, 
another  to  the  fair  at  Alton  and  Hammerest  in 
Norway,  a  landing  at  Bell  Sound  in  Spitsbergen, 
and  a  distant  view  of  Berendt  or  Cherry  Island, 
appear  to  have  been  all  the  achievements  of  this 
voyage,  although  the  vessel  carried  a  naturalist,  a 
draughtsman,  and  an  historian  to  record  the  discov- 
eries. The  object  of  the  French  government  in 
sending  out  this  expedition  was  probably  to  display 
the  French  flag  on  coasts  on  which  it  was  forgot- 
ten, as  the  vessels  were  not  prepared  for  encoun- 
tering ice,  and  the  range  of  their  voyage  of  dis- 
covery was  not  beyond  that  of  a  gentleman's 
summer  cruise  in  his  yacht  If  discovery  was  the 
object,  it  was  a  total  mlure. 

"Denmark  claims  as  her  own  the  vast  peninsulinv 
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called  Greenland,  included  between  the  great  in- 
land sea  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  northern  Atlantic, 
and  which,  commencing  in  the  hitherto  unknown 
north,  ends  at  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59.  48. 
N.  Within  Davis'  Sti-aits,  leading  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  of  which  Cape  Farewell  and  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Greenland  form  one  side, 
and  Labrador,  Cumberland  Island,  and  America 
the  other,  the  Danish  government,  or  rather  the 
Danish  Greenland  company  trading  with  a  mono- 
poly from  th3  government,  has  ten  or  twelve  small 
stations  or  colonies  fro  n  Fredericsihal,  the  nearest 
ssttlement  to  Cape  Farewell,  i\  latitude  GO.  N., 
longitude  44.  38.  \V.  of  Oreenwich,  to  Uppema- 
vik,  the  moat  northerly  settlement,  on  afi  island  in 
latitude  72.  48.  N.,  longitude  55.  54.  W.  The 
coast  between  these  two  points  is  surveyed,  and  laid 
down  in  sailing  charts,  as  far  as  the  Whale-fish 
Isles,  at  the  south  end  of  Disco  Island,  in  latitude 
68.  59.  N.,  longitude  53.  13.  W.,  whet«  the  F/re- 
bus  and  Terror  parted  with  their  transport  on  the 
18th  of  July.  The  coast  from  the  south  end  of 
Disco  Island  to  the  Women  Islands,  of  which  Up- 
pemavik  is  one,  seems  to  be  as  yet  only  in  sketch, 
or  known  only  in  prominent  points.  The  coast  on 
the  other  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  the  east  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  Greenland,  was  not  known  at  all 
previous  to  this  voyage  of  Captain  Graah. 

It  appears  from  the  instructions  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners to  Captain  Graah,  that  this  voyage  of 
discovery  had  two  objects.  The  one  was  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  East  Greenland,  that  is  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Greenland  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  opposite  to  Iceland,  from  Cape  Fare- 
well at  the  entrance  of  Davis'  Straits,  up  to  lati- 
tude 69.  0.  N.,  at  which  in  1822,  Captain  Seores- 
hy  had  seen  and  fixed  the  position  of  the  headland, 
^jwhich  he  called  Cape  Barclay,  in  latitude  69.  13. 
"N,,  and  longitude  24.  25^.  W.  That  enterprising 
navigator  had,  in  1822,  made  this  coast  in  latitude 
'73.  0.  N.,  and  had  visited  and  fixed  many  points 
■  of  it.  When  he  left  it  at  Cape  Barclay,  in  lati- 
tude 63. 13.  N.,  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  have 
run  down  the  coast  all  the  way  to  Cape  Farewell, 
as  he  saw  no  insurmountable  obstacle  from  ice 
when  he  lefl  it.  The  object  of  his  voyage,  how- 
ever, which  was  an  ordinary  whale  fishing  adven- 
'  ture,  did  not  permit  him  to  make  the  attempt.  To 
•  determine  this  point,  and  to  lay  down  the  coast 
from  Cape  Farewell  to  Cape  Barclay,  from  which 
northwards,  Captain  Sooresby  had  given  an  oat- 
line  with  several  well  determined-  points,  was  the 
object  of  Captain  Graah^s  voyage,  as  a  voyage  of 
maritime  discovery.  The  voyage  had  also  an  an- 
tiquarian object. 

This  east  coast  of  Greenland  was  long  consid- 
ered to  have  bsen  the  seat  of  a  flourishinglcelandic 
colony,  with  towns,  churches,  bishops,  and  190  par- 
ishes, or  parish  divisions.  Monasteries,  a  cathedral, 
and  endowments  of  land  for  their  support,  and  all 
the  civilization  known  in  other  northern  lands  in 
the  14th  century,  existed  here ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century  all  communication  ceased 
—was  cut  off  apparently  by  the  accumulation  of 
ice  which  prevented  all  access.  There  were  not 
wanting,  in  the  last  century,  people  who  imagined 
that  this  Christian  colony  might  still  be  existing, 
shut  in  by  a  wadl  of  ice  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
aod  retaining  still  the  religion,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage of  their  forefathers  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. Some  navigators  even,  who  at  various  periods 
attempted  to  appro^  the  coast,  imagined  they  had 
seen  across  the  ice,  houses  and  steeples,  had  heard 


,  and  had  perceived  flocks  pas- 
11s.    It  was  a  fine  foundation  for 


church  bells  ring 
turing  on  the 
imagmation  to  build  upon,  because  there  was  re- 
corded undeniable  truth  for  a  foundation.  It  was 
a  fact  resting  upon  historical  documents,  that,  in 
the  year  983,  one  Gunbiom  had  been  driven  by  a 
storm  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  and  had  discovered 
land.  It  was  equally  beyond  doubt  that  one  Eric 
Rande,  or  the  Red,  who  was  under  sentence  of 
banishment  from  Iceland,  went  to  settle  in  this  new 
country,  and  that  fourteen  years  after  he  had  set- 
tled there,  his  son  Leif  went  to  Norway,  adopted 
Christianity  while  he  was  at  the  court  of  King 
Olaf  Trygvesson,  and  returned  with  a  priest  to 
Greenland.  Leifs  grandson,  Sokke,  assembled 
the  colonists  at  a  town,  or  farm,  called  Brattalid, 
represented  to  them  that  they  required  a  bishop  for 
the  honor  of  the  colony,  and  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  learned  priest,  called  Arnold,  was  se- 
lected and  consecrated  bishop  of  Greenland,  in  the 
year  1121,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  in  Scaria. 
The  bishops  were  at  first  suffrafane  >of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lund,  and  afterwards  of  Dronthiem, 
when  that  see  was  made  an  archbishopric ;  and 
seventeen  bishops  of  Greenland  are  kaown  by 
nam^,  including  the  last  Endrid  Andreasson,  con- 
secrated in  1406 .  There  is  proof  of  a  n^arriage  con- 
tract prepared  by  him  and  executed  at  Garaa,  the 
town  and  episcopal  seat  in  Greenland,  three  years 
after  his  consecration ;  but  from  about  this  date  all 
communication^  with  this  colony  appears  to  have 
ceased.  Pontanus,  in  his  history  of  Denmark,  sup- 
poses that  the  extraordinary  pestilence  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  called  the  Black 
Dea|h)  which  appeared  about  the  year  1349,  may 
have  extended  to  Greenland,  and  have  swept  on 
the  colonists.  Traditions  are  still  current  in 
Scotland  and  Norway,  of  whole  districts,  onoe 
cultivated  and  inhabited,  having  been  entirely  de- 
populated by  this  epidemic  disorder — the  most  re- 
markable an4  fatal  known  in  tradition  or  history. 
Pontanus  also  ascribes  it  to  a  prohibition  of  Queen 
Mtjjgaret,  about  the  year  1389,  to  trade  with  Ice- 
land, the  Fffiro  Isles,  and  other  northern  countries, 
without  a  license  from  government.  Her  succes- 
sor, Eric  of  Pomerania,  and  his  successor,  Christo- 
pher of  Bavaria,  were  engaged  in  tlie  internal 
commotions  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  wars  with  the 
Hanseatic  League;  and  Christian  the  First  was 
occupied  with  Swedish  affairs,  and  the  conquest  of 
Ditmarsh  in  Holstein.  His  son  John  was  occupied 
in  the  same  way ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  his 
son,  the  Second  Christian,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Dronthiem,  Walchendorf,  recollected  that  one  of 
his  bishoprics  was  missing,  and  had  not  been  seen 
for  the  last  150  years.  Walchendorf  was  raised  to 
the  Archbijshopnc  of  Dronthiem  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  in  the  year  1512  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
putes with  Christian  the  Sivsond,  he  left  his  see,  to 
carry  his  complaints  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1521.  He  attempted  to  re-discover  Greenland, 
and  appears  to  have  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  could  not  obtain  King  Christian's  per- 
mission to  send  her  out  on  the  expedition.  The 
sailing  instructions,  however,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared are  extant,  and  the  accounts  he  had  collected 
from  traditions,  of  the  course  to  be  steered.  Chris- 
tian m.  repealed  the  edict  against  a  free  trade  with 
Greenland,  but  it  was  not  until  Frederic  the  Sec- 
ond's time^  in  1578,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
re-discover  the  lost  colony.  It  appears  that,  in 
1433,  some  account  of  this  Christian  colony  must 
have  reached  Rome,  for  Pope  Eugene  IV .  appointed 
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one  Bartholom;  to  be  Bishop  of  GreeoJand.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  ever  reached  the 
oountry.  The  last  bishop  known  to  have  offici- 
ated there  was  Andreas,  or  Endrid  Andreasson, 
appointed  in  1406,  and  of  whom  a  document,  exe- 
cuted in  Greenland  in  1409,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered.  A  letter,  also,  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to 
the  Bishops  of  Skalholt  and  Holtim,  in  Iceland,  of 
1448,  is  said  to  be  extant  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the 
letter  refers  to  a  communication  from  the  people  in 
Greenland,  saying;  that  they  had  been  attacked  and 
dispersed  by  an  army  of  the  natives,  but  had  again 
assembled,  and  restored  their  churches,  and  pray- 
ing for  a  bishop ;  and  the  Bishops  of  Skalholt  and 
Holum  are  required,  in  this  brief  of  the  pope,  to 
send  them  a  suitable  priest.  This  wa»  nearly  a 
century  before  Walchendorfs  time.  What  is 
known  of  the  state  of  this  colony  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury— at  the  end  of  which,  or  about  the  year  1406, 
all  direct  knowledge  of  it  ceased — rests  upon  maa- 
nscripts  of  Icelandic  Saga,  committed  to  writing  in 
the  14th  century,  and  therefore  entitled  to  some 
credit  as  documentary  evidence.  It  appears  from 
Walchendorf,  Torfoeus,  and  others,  that,  according 
to  these  ancient  authorities,  the  oolonywas  divided 
into  the  Eastern  Settlement  and  the  Western  Set- 
tlement, with  a  large  uninhabitable  tract  of  desert 
moiintaia-laod  between  them.  In  the  Austrbygda, 
or  Eastern  Settlement,  was  the  Episcopal  seat  and 
town  of  Garda,  twelve  parish  churches,  and  two 
monasteries.  The  number  of  inhabited  places,  or 
farms,  was  190.  The  Vestrbygda,  or  Western 
Settlement,  oontained  four  parish  churches,  and 
110  farms,  or  inhabited  places.  The  nam^  of  the 
parishes,  the  endowments  of  land,  bunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds,  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  to  the 
monasteries,  and  to  individuals,  and  other  statisti- 
cal particulars  and  local  circumstances  of  fiords, 
islands,  and  distances  in  time  required  to  row  from 
one  place  to  another,  are  related,  and  no  attempt 
to  create  wonder,  no  wish  to  exaggerate  or  dimin- 
ish reality,  appears  in  the  accounts  drawn  from 
these  sources.  We  may  impose  upon  ourselves  by 
imas^ninflr  more  under  the  names  of  a  cathedral,  an 
Episcopal  seat,  a  town,  a  farm,  than  the  reality,  in 
such  a  country,  and  climate,  admits  of;  but  the 
error  is  in  us  and  in  our  ideas,  not  in  those  who 
describs.  It  cannot  be  doubted — as  the  vestiges 
and  remains  of  buildings  in  the  country  confirm  the 
conte.Tporary  documents — that  the  Icelanders  had, 
in  the  tenth  century,  established  a  colony  some- 
where in  Greenland,  and  that  it  had  attained  to 
snch  a  population  and  importance  as  to  have 
churches  and  a  succession  of  bishops,  of  whom  sev- 


1406. 

This  old  colony  was  universally  considered  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
opposite  to  the  mother  country,, Iceland.  In  the 
course  of  the  Hth^ceotury,  between  the  years  1605 
and  1070,  seven  or  eight  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  by  the  Danish  government  for  its  re-discovery ; 
but  none  succeeded  in  approaching  the  land  on  that 
side  of  Greenland  nearer  than  from  three  to  fifleen 
miles,  on  account  of  a  barrier  of  ice  resting  on  the 
ooMt.  The  attempt  was  at  last  abandoned  as 
fruitless.  In  1587,  John  Davis  discovered  Davis' 
Straits  within  Cape  Farewell,  but  none  looked  for 
the  ancient  colony  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  story 
of  its  former  existence  was  forgotten,  or  considered 
to  be  an  idle  traditionary  fable.  It  appears  now, 
ttcwever,  that  Davis  had  only  made  a  re-discovery, 
md  that,  600  years  before  lus  time,  the  Icelanders 


had  not  only  entered  Da^is'  Straits,  but  had  colo^ 
nized  its  western  coast ;  and,  from  an  inscription 
found  in  1834  on  an  island  near  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound — and  which  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Copenhagen — it  appears  that  those  old 
navigators  had  penetrated  far  to  the  north  on  this 
coast,  and  that  rarry,  and  other  modern  voyagers, 
had  been  only  following  the  steps  of  the  Northmen 
in  those  seas. 

In  1718,  Hans  Egide,  the  father  of  all  Protes- 
tant missionary  enterprises,  who  was  then  minister 
of  the  pari&h  of  Vagen  in  the  island  of  Gimso  in 
Norway,  felt  himself  called  to  labor  for  theconver- 
sioa  of  the  heathen  Esquimaux  on  the  coast  of 
Davis'  Straits.  He  resigned  his  living,  and  was 
for  eight  years  soliciting  permission  from  govern- 
ment, which  in  1721  was  granted,  to  proceed  from 
Bergen  as  a  missionary  to  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land. He  landed  at  an  island  which  he  called 
Hope,  and  established  a  colony  which  he  called 
Good  Hope.  He  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  harmless  natives ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Danish 
government  appear  to  have  suspected  at  the  time 
that  they  had  formed  their  settlement  in  the  coun- 
try formerly  occupied  by  the  old  colony.  The  na- 
tives had  no  tradition  amoBg  them  of  its  former 
existence,  or  their  traditions  were  not  attended  to ; 
and  the  impression  was  general  that  the  old  colony 
had  been  situated  altogether  on  the  other  side  of 
Ci^  Farewell,  on  the  inaccessible  east  coast  ef 
Greenland,  not  within  Davis'  Straits  on  the  west 
coast.  In  1733,  Egide  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
the  east  coast  with  two  sloops  to  discover  the  lost 
colony,  but  he  only  got  down  the  Straits  to  an  island 
called  Sermesok,  m  latitude  60.  20,  where  his  pro- 
visions failed.  On  this  expedition,  however,  he 
discovered*-at  a  place  called  Kakortok  by  the  na- 
tives, between  the  latitude  60  and  61  N. — a  re- 
markable ruin,  the  remaiqs  of  a  stone  building  of 
the  old  colonists.  Many  similar  remains  of  former 
habitations  wore  discovered  aderwards  in  the  same 
district,  now  called  Juliana's  Hopo,  and  these  were 
all  coi^idered  to  belong  to  what  was  called  the 
Western  Settlement  of  Uie  old  colony ;  but  its  far 
more  important  Eastern  Settlement  was  still  con- 
sidered to  have  been  round  Cape  FareweU,  and 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  Hans  Egide 
remained  for  fourteen  years  at  his  missionary  star 
tion,  and  then  left  it  in  charge  of  his  son  Paul 
Egide,  and  returned  to  Copenhagen  to  promote  the 
commercial  and  missionary  affairs  of  his  colony. 
It  consists  at  present  of  thirteen  settlements,  fifteen 
smaller  mercantile  establishments,  and  ten  mis- 
sionary stations,  of  which  four  belong  to  the  Mo- 


enteen  are  known,  from  the  year  1121  to  the  yea^  ravian  missionaries.     The  whole  population  con- 


nected with  them  is  reckoned  to  consist  of  about 
6000  souls,  of  whom  150  are  Europeans,  and  five 
or  six  vessels  yearly  trade  with  them.  Two  ex- 
peditions were  undertaken  afler  Hans  Egide'stime 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Eastern  Settlement — one 
in  1752  by  Petee  Olson  Valloes,  in  a  Greenland 
skin  boat,  or  women's  boat.  He  went  along  the 
coast  southwards,  and  visited  the  fiords  in  the  dis- 
trict now  called  Juliana's  Hope,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  settled  by  Europeans,  and,  after  wintering 
at  Agluitsok  Fiord,  he  proceeded  next  summer, 
doubled  Cape  Farewell,  and  was  the  first  European 
who  set  foot  on  the  south  end  of  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland.  But  as  his  provisions  failed,  he  only 
reached  the  latitude  of  60.  28.  on  that  side,  con- 
sequently not  so  high  as  the  supposed  beginning 
of  the  ancient  Elastem  Settlement.  In  \7B^%i> 
another  expedition  was  ondertaken  by  Paul  Egide 
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and  Rothes  to  the  east,  coast,  bitt,  on  account  of 
toe,  they  could  not  get  nearer  to  land  than  fVom 
two  and  a  half  to  three  leagues.  The  attempt  to 
approach  the  land  appears  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  hopeless,  until  CapUin  Scoresby,  in  1838, 
showed  b^  his  yoyage,  that,  in  much  higher  lati- 
tudes— viz.,  between  70.  and  76.  north,  the  coast 
was  not  altogether  unapproachable.  He  landed  at 
several  points,  determined  their  geographical  posi- 
tion, gave  an  outline  of  the  coast,  with  many  point!^ 
well  fixed,  and,  in  reality,  effected  more  for  geo- 
graphical science  m  a  few  days  of  leisure  from  his 
main  object  on  a  whale  fishing  expedition,  than  the 
Danish  government  had  done  in  400  years.  The 
more  immediate  and  necessary  business  of  his  mer- 
cantile adventure  in  the  whale  fishing  prevented 
this  able  navigator  from  exploring  the  coast  to  a 
lower  latitude  than  69**  N.,  which  is  farther  north 
than  the  old  eastern  settlement  of  the  Icelandic 
colony  was  supposed  to  have  extended.  But  he 
met  with  no  obMruction  from  ice,  and  saw  no  im- 
pediment which,  in  his  judgment — and  Scoresby 
is  certainly  the  most  experienced  navigator  who 
has  visited  tbose  seas — would  have  prevented  him 
from  running  down  the  coast  on  this  occasion  to' 
Cape  Farewell,  if  his  business  had  allowed  him  to 
attempt  it.  ^ 

This  published'  opinion  of  Captain  Scoresby 
was,  in  fact,  a  challenge  and  a  reproach  to  the 
Danish  government  in  the  eyespf  the  scientific 
world.  Here  was  a  Whitby  captain  exploring  and 
laying  down  their  own  coasts  for  them  m  his  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  doing  in  a  week  or  two  what  they 
had  been  talking  of  doing  for  two  hundred  years. 
This  appears  to  have  l^en  the  stimulus  which 
roused  the  Danish  government  to  the  extraordinary 
exertion  of  sending  out  a  very  able  naval  officer, 
of  perseverance,  intelligence,  and  spirit,  not  ex- 
ceeded by  the  most  enterprising  officers  of  any 
oountry — and  giving  him  no  adequate  equipment, 
nothing  suitable  for  such  an  undertaking — ^nocrew, 
no  second  officer,  no  accompaniment  of  any  kind 
bnt  one  Danish  sailor  to  act  as  his  cook,  if  Captain 
Graah  chose  to  take  a  cook  where  no  stock  of  food 
was  provided  for  him.  He  appears  even  to  have 
had  no  command  over  the  functionaries  or  agents 
of  the  colony,  to  insure  a  supply  of  proviisions 
being  forwarded  to  his  wintering  station,  or  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  He  was  at  their  mercy, 
or  dependent  on  their  convenience,  in  thehr  mercan- 
tile arrangements,  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  Danish  government  appears  to  have  tried  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  for  science  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  thfe  excel- 
lent officer  accomplish'ed  so  much  with  such  a  total 
destitution  of  suitable  means.  His  government 
did  little  more  than  put  him  on  shore  in  Grreenland' 
to  explore  the  coast,  with  his  great  coat  on  his 
back,  his  sextant  and  chronometer  in  his  pocket, 
an\l  a  sheet  of  instructions.  No  necessary  articles, 
no  comforts,  no  medicines  were  provided  at  first, 
much  less  sent  out  to  meet  the  exhaosted  traveller.. 
Here  were  no  portable  soups,  concentrated  ossences 
of  meat,  canisters  of  preserved  viands ;  none  of 
the  ingenious  devices  for  affording  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food  in  small  bulk,  with  which  even 
our  merchant  vessels  on  long  voyages  are  provided. 
He  was  literally  sent  alone  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery in  Greenland,  vnthout  any  provisions  to  fall 
back  upon,  or  carry  with  him. 

Captain  Oraah  sailed  from  Copenhagen  the  3l8t 
of  March,  1838,  apassenger  in  a  brig  belonging 
to  the  GreeDland  Trading  Company.    He  gives  a 


suggestion  on  this  voyage  which  would  well  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  our  philanthropic  socie- 
ties which  occupy  themselves  with  the  means  of 
preventing  disasters  at  sea— viz. ,  that  a  simple  code 
of  signfds  should  be  adopted,  by  commop  consent 
of  all  nations,  for  communicating  the  latitude  and 
longitude  between  vessels  meetmg  at  sea.  He 
mentions  faDing  in  with  an  American  brig  laying 
to,  which  hailed  his  vessel,  to  inquire  the  latitude 
and  longitude  ;  and  he  was  doubtful  whether  the 
answer  could  have  been  heard.  With  very  little 
trouble,  our  government  might  establish  some 
simple  signals  for  conveying  the  information  which 
is  always  welcome  to  merchant  vessels  at  sea,  and 
which  would  be  soon  adopted  by  all  nations,  if  oor 
customhouse  required  all  our  vessels  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  printed  code,  and  the  necessary  flags. 
On  the  27th  April  they  made  Cape  Desolation, 
and  came  to  anchor  at  Frederic's  Hope,  in  latitude 
62,  longitude  50  west  of  Ghreenwich.  This  is  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Danish  colony  in  Davis' 
Straits.  The  vessel  appears  not  to  have  been  for- 
tified, like  a  whaler,'  against  the  shock  of  ice  ;  and, 
therefore,  had  to  keep  clear  of  the  coast,  which  is 
alwajTS  encircled  with  ice  about  Cape  Farewell  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  in  latitude  59°.  Cap- 
tain Graah  lefl  Frederic's  Hope  on  the  5th  of  June 
in  a  Greenland  boat,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast, 
southwards,  to  Juliana's  Hope ;  the  settlement 
nearest  to  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  60.  42.  54, 
and  longitude  46.  0.  44.  From  this  place  he  was 
to  fit  out  his  expedition  of  discovery  round  Cape 
Farewell.  The  passage  is  inside  of  innumerable 
islands  and  ice  fields.  The  highest  mountains  on 
this  west  coast  of  Greenland  were  found  to  be  from 
4300  to  4500  feet  high.  They  are  supposed  to 
contain  tin,  and  lead  oi^,  and  the  mineral  called 
Kryolith  is  used  by  the  natives,  when  it  is  ground 
to  powder,  to  mix  with   their  snuflT.     Although 

flaciers  in  many  places  reach  from  the  mountains 
own  to  the  sea,  the  country  is  not  uninhabitable. 
There  is  a  little  pasturage  for  cows,  and  even  po- 
tatoes may  in  some  seasons  be  cultivated  with  ad- 
vantage. Here  also  a  small  fish,  of  the  herring 
species,  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  preserved  for  winter  food  by  the 
natives.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  two  ancient  settlements  may,  from  nat- 
ural circumstances,  be  looked  for.  The  remains 
of  houses  and  other  marks  of  inhabitation  discov- 
ered by  Egide,  and  about  the  year  1777,  by  Arc- 
tander  and  Bruhn,  and  revisited  by  Captain  Graah, 
are  all  in  this  district  of  JuIiana^s  Hope.  These 
remains  consist  of  walls  or  foundations  of  houses, 
%vergrown  with  dwarf  willow,  and  crowberry,  and 
blackberry  heath,  but  still  sufficiently  entire  to  show 
the  original  dimensions.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  ancient  ruins  appears  to  be  in  Igaliko 
Fiord,  about  sixteen  English  miles  from  Juliana's 
Hope.  It  stands  on  a  long  ^n&  narrow  stripe  of 
land,  on  which  there  is  little  grass,  but  only  moss, 
and  heath,  and  which  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks  from 
which  the  stones  of  the  structure  have  been  taken. 
The  stones  are  built  with  care,  and  in  r^ular 
courses,  but  apparently  without  mortar.  There 
are  four  windows  in  the  south  side  towards  the  sea, 
and  two  doors.  The  principal  entry  has  been  in 
the  west  end,  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  east  end, 
is  a  good  arched  window  ehtii^ ;  and  these  two 
end  walls  are  16  and  18  feet  high.  The  side  walls 
are  still  standing  from  7  to  13  feet  high,  and  about 
four  feet  thick.  The  length  of  the  building  is  51 
feet,  and  the  breadth  25.    The  arched  window  is 
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fire  feet  firar  inoliee  bigb,  aDd  four  feet  four  ioobee 
wide;  and  it  and  the  other  windows  and  nichee  are 
high  in  the  walla,  not  near  the  level  of  the  floor. 
The  building  •has  evidently  been  intended  for  a 
church,  not  a  dwelling-house.  Captain  Graah  had 
the  whole  int^or  dug  up,  but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered— not  even  a  pavement,  or  floor — from 
which,  he  conjectures,  that  this  church  had  never 
been  finished,  and  that  it* may  be  the  one  alluded 
to  in  Pope  Nicliolas  V/s  brief  of  1448,  as  being 
restored.  But  we  find  old  chapels  and  pariah 
churches  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  never 
had  in  Catholic  times,  and  some  which  have  not  at 
the  present  day,  any  other  flooring  than  the  cottages 
•of  the  ceuBiry,  via.,  the  natural  soil  beat  by  the 
feet.  Besides  this  chureh,  many  other  remains  of 
buildings  have  been  discovered  and  described  by 
Arctander,  Olsen,  and  others,  who  have  explored 
this  district  since  1777,  when  it  was  fiist  colonixed. 
It  is  pretty  clearly  established,  as  no  similar  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  or  heard  of  from  the 
natives  on  the  other  side  of  Oape  Farewell,  viz., 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  that  this  district 
of  Juliana's  Hope  has  in  reality  been  the  Au9- 
trbygda  of  the  old  colony,  and  the  Vestrbygda  has 
been  higher  lip  the  Straits,  north  of  Freieric's 
Hope ;  and  the  two  settlements  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  uninhabitable  district  be- 
tween, in  which  the  noountains  and  precipices  are 
elose  to  the  sea,  and  the  vast  glaciers  filling  the 
valleys  render  it  nnfit  for  human  inhabitation. . 
This  opinion  i^  confirmed  by  the  phvsical  circum- 
stances of  the  country  described  by  daptain  Graah, 
viz.,  that  fish  for  food  abound  within  the  Straits  on 
this  west  coast,  and  that  hares  and  reindeer  are 
numerous,  and  supply  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  on  the  east 
coast  the  natives  depend  entirely  on  seals  and 
whales,  and  the  reindeer  and  hare  are  unknown. 
These  animals  appear  never  *to  have  penetrated 
across  the  middle  ridge  of  this  vast  peninsula,  or 
to  have  found  their  food  on  the  east  side  of  it. 
The  natural  means  of  subsistence — fish  and  game- 
must  at  all  times  have  determined  the  amount  of 
popalatioo  in  any  district  of,  this  coun^,  and  the 
old  settlement,  with  its  churches,  monasteries,  and 
190  parishes  or  hamlets,  or  farms,  or  inhabited 
places,  must  have  been  where  food  was  most  at- 
tainab^,  which  it  evidently  is  on  the  west  side  of 
this  peninsula,  viz.,  within  Davis'  Straits,  not  on 
the  east  side.  This,  the  antiquarian  object  of  Cap- 
tain Graah's  voyage,  appear  to  be  placed  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  He  discovered  no  ruins  after 
passing  Cape  Farewell,  and  on  coming  to  the  east 
coast,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Austrbygda,  be 
could  hear  of  no  remains  known  to  the  natives  ; 
and  the  country  is  in  every  respect  less  adapted  for 
subsisting  inhabitants  by  its  natural  products. 

The  Greenland  boats  are  from  93  to  94  feet  in 
length,  and  5  or  6  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  deep. 
They  have  the  skeleton  only  of  wood,  viz.,  the 
keel,  ribs,  stem,  and  stern  posts  and  seats,  and 
these  are  made  tisually  of  the  drift  wood  found 
about  the  shores.  This  skeleton,  instead  of  being 
clothed  with  planks,  is  covered  with  seal  skins 
without  the  hair,  stretched,  well  greased,  and 
sewed  together.  When  dry,  this  covering  is  as 
elastic  and*tight  as  a  drum  head.  No  nails  or  uron 
fastenings  are  used.  The  boat  is  so  light  that  a 
ooople  of  men  can  carry  it ;  and  in  case  of  a  leak, 
that  is,  of  a  hole  being  cut  in  one  of  the  skins,  to^ 
wkieh  it  is  4Bach  exposed  in  the  ice,  a  lump  of 
grease  is  stuck  in  the  fraoturei  the  boat  is  hauled 


up  on  the  ice,  9nd  a  piece  of  sldn  sewed  over  tl^ 
hole.  These  are  called  women's  boats,  beeauee 
the  sewing  them,  and  also  rowmg  them  with  short 
oars,  used  iu  the  European  way,  are  performed  by 
women.  A  loaded  boat,  with  four  or  five  female 
rowers,  will  make  35  or  40  English  miles  a  day, 
but  every  fiflh  day  it  must  be  hauled  up  to  let  the 
skins  dry.  The  kayak  is  used  only  by  men,  and 
is  the  Esquimaux  canoe  known  to  us  by  specimens  ' 
iu  our  museums,  with  a  deck  and  hole  in  it,  in 
which  the  man  sits  laced  in  with  a  water-tight  ddn 
round  his  middle.  It  is  19  or  14  feet  long,  li  feet 
broad,  covered  all  over  with  stretched  skin,  and  is 
so  crank,  from  the  top- weight  of  the  man's  body, 
that  it  requires  great  dexterity  to  avoid  being  over- 
set, or  to  recover  from  such  a  disaster.  The  Green- 
landers,  however,  use  the  kayaks  in  searching  for 
and  attacking  white  bears,  or  seals,  and  brave  the 
heafiest  waves  in  these  little  buoyant  swimming 
vessels. 

The  most  southerly  settlement,  that  is,  the  near- 
est to  Cape  Farewell,  is  Fredericsthal,  and  b^ween 
it  and  Juliana's  Hope,  above  50  difiSsrent  remains 
of  dwelling  had  been  discovered  by  Aictander ; 
and  Captein  Graah  discovered  or  heard  of  many 
more.  From  their  situation  he  concludes  that  the 
apcient  colonists  must  have  subsisted  then  as  now, 
upon  the  natural  products  of  the  sea  and  land,  fish 
and  game — ^not  by  cattle,  for  which  grass  is  rare^ 
found  near  these  ancient  habitations.  Fredericsthal 
is  situated  in  latitude  60.  0.  10.,  and  longitude  44. 
37.  west  of  Greenwich. 

Captain  Graah 's  description  of  one  of  the  long 
narrow  fiords  which  he  discovered  on  a  prelilhinary 
excursion  from  Fredericsthal,  and  called  Prince 
Christian's  Sound,  is  very  strildng : — 

*'  The  depth  of  water  must  be  very  considerable, 
for  the  land  on  both  sides  is  very  hi^h,  and  the 
sides  of  the  precipices  so  steep  that  it  is  rare  to 
find  so  much  room  at  their  feet  as  to  draw  up  a  boat 
on  it.  No  vegetation,  of  course,  appears  on  these 
steep  rocks,  not  so  much  as  a  stalk  of  srass,  or 
even  any  kind  of  moss.  All  nature  seemed  as  dead 
as  the  rocks.  The  sea  birds,  which  had  surrounded 
us  outside  in  thousands,  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
seals  and  other  sea  animals,  and  a  single  raven, 
that  came  croakbg  over  our  heads  towards  even- 
ing, was  all  that  we  saw  of  living  nature  in  this 
Sound.  The  solemn  stillness  that  reigned  over  idl 
around  us,«was  only  broken  by  the  thunders  of  ice 
masses  breaking  off  from  the  field  of  ice,  or  by  the 
strong  rustling  of  some  tide  ripple.  Just  before 
dark,  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  of  those 
shelves  on  which  we  could  draw  up  our  boat  out 
of  the  water,  and  we  had  scarcely  done  so  before  a 
storm  came  on  from  the  north." 

Captain  Ghraah  passed  the  first  winter  at  Nennor- 
talik,  ao  island  inside  of  the  group  of  which  Cape 
Farewell  itself  is  one.  The  winter  was  compara- 
tively mild.  The  cold  was  seldom  more  than  13 
or  14  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  while  in 
Europe,  during  the  same  winter,  it  was  from  80  to 
30  degrees.  The  severe  winters  in  Europe,  it  is 
observed  by  Captain  Ghraah,  are  generally  nuld  in 
Greenland,  and  vice  versa;  and,  although  in  the 
most  northerly  seulements  in  the  Disco  Gulf,  at 
Omenak  and  Uppemavik,  the  thermometer  will 
sometimes  be  30  degrees  under  the  zero  of  R^u- 
mur,  and  the  rocks  are  riven  asunder,  and  even  in- 
doors the  blankets  will  be  stiff  and  covered  with 
hoar-frost  in  the  morning,  and  frozen  to  the  pillow,; 
yet,  to  the  feelings,  he  obaerves,  the  cold  is  not 
so  intolerable,  if  there  %  no  ^ wind,  as  it  oAen 
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M  in  Copenhagen  with  the  thermometer  at  16  de* 
greea. 

On  the  Slat  of  Marah,  Captain  Graah  aet  oat  on 
hia  Toyage  of  diecovery,  with  four  Danes,  five 
Greenland  men,  and  ten  Greenland  women  as 
rowera,  and  accompanied  by  a  transport-boat  with 
goods  and  provisions,  and  several  fishermen  in 
their  kayaks.  They  went  inside  of  the  islands  on 
which  the  capes  called  Cape  Farewell  and  Staiten- 
huk  are  situated,  and  through  Prince  Christian *8 
Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  were  detained 
twenty-five  days,  on  an  island  called  Kikkertak, 
by  storm  and  ice.  Sending  back  his  transport- 
boat,  and  superfluous  hands.  Captain  Graah  pro- 
ceeded northwards  along  this  coast,  between  the 
ice  tind  the  land,  on  the  S6th  of  April ;  but  was 
again  detained  for  more  than  three  weeks  by  the 
ice  at  a  peninsula,  called  Nenneetsuk,  in  latittnte 
60.  28.  On  the  23d  of  June,  the  expedition  had 
reached  the  latitude  of  61.  47.,  and  here,  from  the 
want  o{  provisions  to  subsist  the  two  boats'  crews, 
Captain  Graah  sent  back  the  naturalist,  M.  Yahl, 
and  the  interpreter,  M.  Mathiesen,  who  declared 
the  dialect  of  the  natives  they  had  met  with  was 
DO  longer  intelligible  to  him,  and  proceeded  alone 
with  his  guide  and  hantaman,  Emenck.  Emenck 
was  in  his  kayak,  and  Captain  Graah  in  a  woman's 
boat,  rowed  by  Emenek'a  wives  and  other  women. 
On  ^e  10th  of  July,  Captain  Graah  reached  Kemi- 
Bok,  an  island  in  latitude  63.  86.  60.  Here  he 
found  an  assemblage  of  about  one  hundred  people, 
most  of  whom  had  never  seen  an  European,  but  by 
trading  with  others  who  frequented  the  Danish 
settlements  they  were  acquainted  with  European 
wares,  such  as  snuff,  beads,  and  other  articles. 
They  were  hospitable— entertained  the  traveller 
with  dried  seal's  flesh,  bear's  fat,  and  other  deli- 
oacies,  and  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  supply  of 
such  food  from  them.  They  were  a  taller,  hand- 
somer race  than  the  Esquimaux  within  Davis' 
Straits.  They  knew  nothing  of  any  remains  of 
dwelhngs  on  the  mainland,  which,  they  said,  wae 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  had  no  grass ;  and 
reindeer  and  hares  were  unknown  to  them.  On  a 
wry  little  island,  called  Alnik,  130  people  were 
living  in  their  tents  for  the  object  of  catching  seals, 
hears,  and  fish.  They  supposed  a  reindeer's  skin, 
of  which  one  of  Captain  Graah 's  female  rowers 
had  a  pelisse,  to  be  the  skin  of  a  dog,  which  proves 
that  the  reindeer  do  not  frequent  this  side  of  Green- 
land. On  the  18lh  of  Augyst,  aAer  a  constant 
struggle  to  get  forward  through  the  small  open- 
Bigs  of  clear  water  between  the  vast  field  of  ocean- 
ice  on  one  side,  and  the  snow-clad  land  on  the 
other — starving  by  day,  and  sleeping  ander  tents 
by  night  on  the  shore  of  the  barren  islets  Captain 
Graah  reached  an  island  in  latitude  65.  15.  36, 
which  he  called  Dannebroe's  Isle,  and  turned  back 
to  seek  winter  quarters.  He  had  ascertained,  that 
fVom  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59,  up  to  latitude 
65,  no  inhabitkble  land  and  no  remains  of  former 
habitations  are  known  to  the  natives,  and  that  the 
ancient  colony  cannot  have  been  situated  between 
these  two  points.  But  between  latitude  65  and 
latitude  69,  where  Captain  Scoresby  had  landed 
and  found  clear  i^^ater  for  his  ship,  nothing  ia 
known ;  and  of  the  coast  from  latitude  60  to  72, 
which  Captain  Scoresby  had  ron  along  without  ob- 
•truetion,  nothing  ia  known  but  some  points  of  land 
which  he  laid  down.  Aa  Captain  Graah  took  poa- 
aeseion,  with  the  nsual  formiUities,  of  all  the  land, 
and  called  it  ^  King  Frederic  the  Seventh's 
Coast,"  the  Danish  goTerament  ahonld  take  the 


trouble  of  exploring  and  laying  down  geographi- 
cally their  new  temtoriea. 

In  October,  Captain  Grraah  reached  Nukarbik  in 
63.  21.  38,  where  he  passed  theVinter.  Dried 
seare  flesh,  ofVen  half  rotten,  and  always  in  short 
aopply,  was  the  only  food  of  the  party.  The  slut- 
tishness  and  dirt  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  Captain 
Parry  describes  so  nc\]y  in  his  voyage,  entered 
here  into  the  daily  fare  and  nnavoidaole  way  of 
living.  Hunger  made  the  seal's  fat  and  flesh, 
with  all  the  filth  of  the  natives,  but  too  often  wel- 
come to  this  ill-provided  voyager. 

The  whole  population  met  with  by  Captain 
Graah,  between  Cape  Farewell  and  Dannebrog's 
Isle,  was,  he  reckons,  about  six  hundred  persons  ; 
and  they  are  diminishinfir,  by  numbers  who  go 
yearly  to  settle  where  subsistence  is  more  abun- 
dant, about  Fredericsthal.  Among  this  people, 
hanger,  it  is  reported,  of\en  leads  to  abandoning 
the  aged,  and  even  to  devouring  each  other — but 
this  appears  not  well  ascertained.  Captain  Graah 
praises  highly  the  honesty,  hospitality,  and, 
according  to  their  own  ideas,  the  good  manners, 
and  politeness  of  these  heathens.  They  have  no 
religion,  no  prayers,  sacrifices,  or  other  rehgiooa 
observances ;  but  they  have  a  notion  of  higher  nn- 
embodied  beings,  and  ascribe  a  spirit  or  power  to 
fire,  water;  air,  the  ocean,  &c. 

In  the  following  April  of  1830,  Captain  Graah 
once  more  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  the  north. 
But  at  the  end  of  July  the  party  were  on  a  bare 
rock,  shut  in  by  ice,  in  latitude  64.  9.  Food  be- 
came scaroe,  even  to  starvation.  Seals,  birds, 
mussels,  seaweed,  could  not  be  found,  or  were 
consumed.  Old  seal  skins  were  the  only  food  of 
the  party.  For  five  days  ahd  nights  some  small 
pieces  ci  whale  blubber,  which  they  found  in  the 
sea,  was  their  only  sustenance :  and  they  must 
have  perished,  if  Erne^ck's  son  had  not  caught  a 
small  seal,  which  was  instantly  devoured  raw,  hide 
and  hair,  for  they  had  been  reduced  for  two  days 
to  ioe  and  snow.  Soon  after,  they  killed  a  large 
seal,  on  which  they  lived  until  they  reached  Queen 
Maria's  Valley,  where  four  or  five  families  were 
busy  with  the  salmon-fishing.  The  health  of  this 
brave  officer  gave  way  at  last  under  the  accumula- 
tion of  hardships,  and  of  bad  food,  which  consisted 
of  stinking  seal's  flesh  dried  in  the  sun  the  year 
before,  and  he  became  seriously  ill.  He  ascribes 
his  convalescence  to  finding  a  place  abounding  in 
blaeberries  and  crowberries  which,  for  nearly  pix 
weeks,  were  the  principal  food  of  the  party.  The 
Danish  government  appears  to  have  provided  no 
medicines  for  them.  No  boat  with  provisions  had 
been  sent  out  to  meet  this  forlorn  crew,  according 
to  the  orders  left  at  Juliana's  Hope.  Twice  they 
were  shipwrecked,  and  were  nearly  left  on  a  bare 
rock  without  their  boat,  for  all  were  too  ill  to  make 
any  exertion  to  save  it.  At  last  on  the  8ih  of  Oc- 
tober, when  winter  was  already  set  in,  they 
reached  Prince  Christian's  Sound,  and  the  only, 
two  men  who  were  able  to  move  were  despatched 
to  Fredericsthal,  and  some  bread  and  wine  were 
sent  to  them.  Thus  ended  an  expedition,  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  Danish  govemnneot — for  fitting  out 
so  badly,  and  abandoning  so  entirely,  the  officer 
sent  out — as  it  is  honorable  to  the  skill,  perse- 
verance, and  high  eense  of  duty  of  the  brave  officer 
who  accomplished  so  much  with  such  want  of 
means  and  of  support.  In  September,  1831,  Cap- 
tain Graah,  after  completing  the  sarvey  of  the  dia^ 
tricta  of  Juliana's  Hope  and  Frederic's  Hope,  re- 
tained to  Copeohagen.  3' 'zea  Dy  vj^w^Yv 


DlIfX8H  RB8£AECHS8  IN  OilBMLiND. 


One  dreoiBitMce  in  the  ooana  of  Captain 
Graah^s  oarraUTe  appears  to  us  not  suffieiantly  ex- 
plained. IK  Averket  Fiord  Dear  to  Taterat,  about 
latitude  61 ,  Captain  Graah  heard  of  a  larg^e  piece  of 
iron,  and  hired  a  boat  and  went  in  aeaieh  of  it.  It 
proved  to  be  a  anoiall  ahip-gun  ;  and  a  woman,  aup- 
poaed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  said  that  in 
her  childhood  she  bad  heard  of  it  being  there. 
But  how  oould  a  ^ip*e  gun  get  up  one  of  these 
fiords,  if  the  coast  i»  beset  perpetually,  as  Captain 
Graah  supposes,  with  an  impenetrable  field  of  ioe 
stretching  so  far  oat  into  the  ocean  that  ships  can- 
uot  approach  so  near  to  the  coast  a^  even  to  be 
seen  fjnona  it  T  A  ship  may,  no  doubt,  have  been 
>»Tecked  upon  the  outside  ice,  but  then  the  mass 
of  ice  on  which  the  piece  of  the  wreck  with  this 
guQ  on  it  was  deposited,  must  have  found  open 
water  to  float  up  this  fiord,  and  to  be  finally  de- 
posited oa  the  beach.  It  is  not  told  us  by  Captain 
Graah,  how  far  within  the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  or 
bow  far  above  high  water  mark,  this  ship-gun  was 
found.  The  natives,  if  they  even  had  the  means, 
could  have  had  do  object  for  dragging  over  the  ice, 
and  up  the  beach,  such  a  mass  of  iron  which  they 
could  not  reduce,  or  apply  to  any  of  their  uses. 
Its  locality,  if  miontely  described,  would  have 
afibrded  a  guess  at  the  possibility  of  shipwrecked 
mariners,  as  well  as  a  gnn-ahip,  having  at  some 
period  reached  the  land,  and  having  mingled  with 
the  native  race  in  a  region  from  which  they  had 
no  escape.  This  conjeoture  acquires  some  degree 
of  probability  from,  or  at  least  would  account  for, 
a  circumstance  observed  by  Captain  Graah,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  fiord,  in  particular,  are 
of  a  different  appearanoe  from  the  ordinary  Esqui- 
maux race,  **  some  of  them  having  brown  hair, 
and  complexions  so  fair  that  the  red  tint  of  their 
cheeks  was  disoeroiUe ;  and  in  person  the^  are 
laller  than  the  other  Eaqoimaox.''  The  opmion, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  in  this 
kuitude  is  at  all  seasons  inaccessible  to  ships  on 
account  of  an  immovable  barrier  of  ice,  must  give 
way  before  the  simple  fact  of  a  ship's  gun  being 
found  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  fiords.  No 
theory,  or  opinion  founded  on  the  state  of  the  ice 
on  the  coast  in  one  season,  can  OTertnm  this 
simple  corroboration  of  Captain  Scoresby 's  opinion , 
founded  on  his  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  coast  is  at  times  open.  In  the  nar- 
row sea  between  Iceland  and  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, at  Captain  Graah^s  farthest  advance,  latitude 
G5.  18.,  it  is  probable  that  fields  of  ice  may  accu- 
mulate, and  press  upon  the  land  for  long  periods  ; 
hot  that  this  is  a  perockaneat  junction  of  Iceland  to 
the  continent-^while  much  narrower  straits,  in 
much  higher  latitudes,  are  only  occasionally,  not 
permanently,  blocked  up — appears  improbable. 
The  coast  between  lalitode  69  N-  and  latitude  73 
N.,  which  Captain  Scoresby  found  accessible  in 
1822,  deserves  investigation  as  much  as  the  west 
skle  of  this  vast  mass  of  land.  The  great  inlets 
between  Traill  isle  and  Smith  isle,  about  latitude 
72,  called  Davy'a  Sound  by  Captain  Scoresbv,  and 
that  between  Cape  Brewster  and  Cape  Tobin, 
about  latitude  7p,  called  Scoresby *r  Sound,  may 
lead  to  valuable  fishing  waters.  Whale  oil,  whale 
bone,  seal  skins,  are  almost  the  only  products 
hitherto  sought  for  from  those  polar  regions  ;  but 
in  to  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth  j  the  ores  of  cop- 
psr,  lead,  and  other  valuable  metals,  may  probably 
•a  (bund  in  situations  accessible  to  modern  enter- 
fwise.  Plumbago  is  already  an  object  of  specula- 
tion from  those  countries,  a  vessel  having  been 


sent  this  year  to  the  usual  whale  or 
with  orders  to  complete  the  lading,  if  ne 
with  that  mineral ;  and  since  this  article  was^ 
type,  we  observe  the  arrival  at  Leith  of  a  vessel, 
the  Eagle,  with  one  hundred  tons  of  black  Iead» 
from  Operininck,  in  latitude  72.  45.,  within  Davis* 
Straits,  where  the  vessel  had  been  on  a  whale* 
fishing  voyage.  Guano  is  also  a  product  searched 
for  in  those  latitudes  at  present,  but  probably  the 
search  will  he  without  success.  The  sea  birds 
may  be  as  numerous  in  the  north  as  on  the  coasts 
producing  guano,  but  their  habits,  regulated  by 
natural  circumstances,  aie  dilFerent.  lu  the  low 
latitudes  between  or  near  the  tropics,  the  night  is 
always  about  the  same  length,  and  with  little  twi- 
light, and  so  dark  that  sea  birds  cannot  discern 
their  prey  in  the  waters.  They  return  to  roost  all 
the  year  round  at  sunset,  on  their  native  islet, 
which  in  time  becomes  covered  with  a  bed  of  their 
excrements  thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  In  the 
higher  latitudes  the  length  of  night  is  variable,  and 
no  such  habit  is  formed.  The  six  weeks  of  their 
breeding  season  is  the  only  period  of  the  year 
they  are  forced  by  any  natural  circumstance  to  re* 
turn  to  the  same  rock.  By  night,  as  well  as  by 
day,  they  can  see  to  follow  their  food  everywhere 
in  summer,  and  to  avoid  their  enemies;  and  in 
winter  they  are  forced  to  migrate  by  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  weather,  and  to  change  their  habi- 
tations and  haunts  altogether.  No  such  depots, 
therefore,  of  guano,  similar  to  those  in  the  tro- 
pical countries,  can  be  expected  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes. 

J'rom  Captain  Graah *s  narrative,  we  learn  a  cir- 
cumstance, not  specially  noticed  by  Captain  Graah 
himself,  of  great  importance  in  missionary  enter- 
prise. We  find  ^at  the  total  population  in  this 
vast  extent  of  country  is  estimated  at  about  6000 
individuals,  of  whom  about  150  persons  are  Eu- 
ropeans. We  learn,  also,  that  there  are  ten  mis- 
sionary stations,  of  which  six  belong  to  the  Dan- 
ish Lutheran  Church,  and  four  to  the  Moravians, 
Herrnhuters,  or  United  Brethren.  There  is  con- 
sequently one  missionary,  at  least,  to  every  six 
hundred  of  the  population,  and  some  of  these  sta- 
tions have  been  established  for  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  na- 
tives, for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  are  found  con- 
gregated in  groups  of  from  20  or  30  to  130  per- 
sons, at  particular  fishinff  stations  on  the  coast,  and 
that  they  are  a  reraarkaoly  docile,  harmless  race, 
without  any  fixed  form  of  idolatry  or  superstition, 
and  opposing  no  peculiar  obstacle,  but  gross  igno- 
rance, to  the  labors  of  the  Christian  missionary.  It 
is  with  astonishment,  therefore,  that  we  gather 
from  Captain  Graah's  narrative  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  small  native  population  is  sull 
heathen.  He  reckons  the  number  of  natives  be 
fell  ih  with  between  Cape  Farewell  and  Danne- 
brog's  Isle,  the  most  northerly  point  of  his  expedi- 
tion, at  600  individuals,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  who  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  Christ.  Of  these,,  the  nearest 
were  within  ten  days'  journey  of  the  missionary 
station  of  Fredericsthul,  and  all  were  in  direct  or 
indirect  intercourse  with  the  missionary  and  trading 
stations — were  acquainted,  and  supplied,  with 
snuflf,  beads,  and  other  European  articles,  but  not 
with  the  gospel.  (Japtain  Graah's  guide,  Ernenok, 
and  the  son  and  wives  of  Emenck,  ^^'e^e  occasion- 
ally living  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the 
missionary  station,  and  were  all  heathen.  Captain 
Graah's  mterpreter  and  companion  m  part  of  his 
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jjoanie3r.^9hi8  the  oommercial  agefrt,  Mathieaen — 
Hot,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  a  Christiao  mis- 
sionary, master  of  the  language  of  the  natiTes,  and 
eager  to  seiiee  the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  the 
di^ant  heathen — but  a  native,  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed by  the  missionaries  in  the  Danish  language  to 
accompany  Captain  Graah  as  interpreter.  We  are 
unwilling  to  doubt  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  their 
Tocation  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who  have 
been  sent  forth  to  this  comer  of  the  heathen  world, 
in  such  numbers  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
The  two  Egides,  Cranz,  De  Vries,  and  others  who 
have  labored  here,  were  unquestionably  men  of 
true  missionary  zeal,  and  devoted  to  their  calling. 
The  voluntary  renunciation  of  all  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  implied  in  living  in  even  the  best  pro- 
vided of  the  Danish  settlements  on  this  coast,  is  a 
pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  purpose,  at  their  outset, 
in  this  missionary  field,  of  the  missionaries  who 
from  time  to  time  leave  Europe  to  devote  them- 
selves to  their  vocation  here.  What,  then,  can  be 
the  cause  of  such  small  and  unsatisfactory  resuHs 
fVom  a  century  of  missionary  labor  in  Greenland  t 
We  gather  from  incidental  observations  in  Captain 
Graah's  narrative,  the  true  cause,  and  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
missionary  undertakings.  The  missionary  and  his 
business  are  under,  and  secondary  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  government  functionary  and  his  business, 
and  the  mercantile  agent  and  his  business.  The 
natives  must  gather  oil  and  skins  to  trade  with — 
must  load  and  discharge  vessels,  transport  goods, 
and  do  other  work  for  the  government,  or  for  the 
Greenland  company,  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  from  the  Danish  government, 
and  cannot  be  spared,  at  the  proper  season  for  trav- 
elling, to  convey  the  missionary  to  where  his  bflsi- 
ness  calls  him,  nor  spared  to  be  instructed,  or  to 
instruct,  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  with 
difficuhy  that  Captain  Graah,  although  furnished 
with  letters  to  the  functionaries  and  head  agents  at 
the  different  stations,  and  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  could  obtain  the  people,  stores,  and 
assistance  necessary  for  his  expedition.    The  de- 


pendance  of  the  missioiiarias  upon  the  civil  power, 
and  their  subovdinatkm  to  it,  have  deadened  Chris- 
tian i£tal  and  effort,  even  in  this  small  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  missionary  has  shrunk  into  th^  sala- 
ried and  subordinate  officer  of  government,  content 
to  do  what  the  state  functionary  or  mercantile 
agent  allows  him  the  means  to  do,  and  not  attempt- 
ing to  do  more.  The  mixing  also  of  mercantile 
pursuits,  of  trade  or  mannfacture,  or  worldly  gain, 
with  the  calling  of  a  missionary — which  is  the 
principle  acted  upon  in  the  missions  of  the  Mora- 
vians, or  United  Brethren,  both  here  and  in  the 
West  Indies — is  of  deteriorating  efiect  on  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  missionary.  A  merchant* 
missionary,  a  planter-missionary,  is  not  in  the  tru^ 
position  of  a  teacher  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
customers  who  must  sell  their  fish  and  buy  their 
goods  at  his  shop,  or  to  slaves  who  must  woric  on 
his  plantation.  It  is  impossible  to  Combine  the 
gospel  and  gain  in  the  mind  even^of  the  Esaui- 
maux.  If  he  think  the  gain  made  out  of  his  labor 
exorbitant,  he  will  reject  the  doctrine  as  an  imposi- 
tion also,  taught  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  gain. 
The  small  success  of  these  trading  missions  of  the 
Danish  government,  and  of  the  United  Brethren, 
during  a  century  that 'they  have  been  established, 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  these  causes.  The  people 
whom  they  have  to  convert  are  neither  numerous 
nor  savage,  nor  addicted  to  any  exclusive  form  of 
idolatry.  If  the^  are  not  Christians,  the  fault  is 
not  in  them,  but  m  their  teachers. 

The  progress  made  by  Captain  Graah  in  navi- 
^ting  along  the  coast  between  a  barrier  of  ocean- 
tee  and  the  shore,  for  upwards  of  €ve  degrees  of 
latitude,  in  a  boat  covered  with  skin,  rowed  by 
women,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  the  sHghtest 
shock,  or  of  forcinpf  a  passage  through  the  smallest 
obstruction  from  ice,  is  encouraging  to  the  hopes 
that  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  navigating  along  a 
coast  through  similar  impediments,  may  accom- 
plish the  grand  object  of  itinnini^  between  the  bar* 
Tier  of  oeean-ice  and  the  American  shore,  and  of 
reaching  Behring's  Straits  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


WASTwa  PowEB  OF  RivERs. — The  rivers  which 
flow  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras  ought  rather  to 
be  called  mountain  torrents.  Their  inclination  is 
very  great,  and  their  water  the  color  of  mud.  The 
roar  which  the  Maypu  made  as  it  rushed  over  the 
great  rounded  fragments,  was  like  that  of  the  sea. 
Amidst  the  din  of  rushing  waters,  the  noise  fh>m  the 
stones  as  they  rattled  one  over  another  was  most 
distinctly  audible  even  from  a  distance.  This  rat- 
tling noise,  night  and  day,  may  be  heard  along  the 
whole  course  oC  the  torrent.  The  sound  spoke  elo- 
quently to  the  geologist:  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  stones  whic^  striking  against  each  tther, 
made  the  one  dull  uniform  sound,  were  all  hurrying 
in  one  direction.  It  was  like  thinking  on  time, 
where  the  .minute  that  now  glides  past  is  irrecover- 
able. So  was  it  with  these  stones :  the  ocean  is  their 
eternity ;  and  each  note  of  that  wild  music  told  of 
one  more  step  towards  their  destiny.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  comprehend,  except  by  a  slow 
process,  any  effect  which  is  produced  by  a  cause 
which  is  repeated  so  often,  that  the  multiplier  itself 
conveys  an  idea  not  more  definite  thuk  the  savage 
impliM  when  he  points  to  the  hairs  of  his  head.  As 
often  as  I  have  seen  beds  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle 
aecnmulated  to  the  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet, 
I  have  felt  inclined  to  exclaim  that  causes,  sudi  as 
the  present  rivers  and  the  present  beaches  could 


never  have  ground  down  and  produced  such  an  ef- 
fect. But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  listening  to  the 
rattling  noise  of  these  torrents,  and  calling  to  mind 
that  whole  races  of  animals  have  passed  away  Grom 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  dunng  this  whole  pe- 
riod, night  and  day,  these  stones  have  gone  rattlmg 
onwEirds  in  their  course,  I  have  thought  to  myself 
can  any  monntains,  any  continent,  withstand  such 
waste  ? — Darww^s  Journal. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  has  selected  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Wilberforce,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The 
Very  Reverend  Dr.  Wilberforce  has  been  Dean  of 
Westm*m.ster  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Ireland ;  and  will 
be,  we  hear,  the  youngest  Bishop  on  the  bench. 

Morning  Chronide, 

Ths  Queen  has  conferred  a  pension  of  2001.  a  year 
on  Mr.  Alfred  TennjTSon,  the  poet;  to  whom,  we 
fear,  although  he  is  related  to  thdse  who  are  very 
wealthy,  the  modest  income  will  be  only  too  welcome. 
The  Cambridge  Independent  says  that  "Sir  Robert 
Peel  did  the  thing  very  delicately,  through  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  the  historian.''     * 

Thb  Pope  has  thrown  the  library  oT  printed  books 
in  the  Vatican  open  to  the  public,  and  ordered  the 
preparation  of  a  catalogue  for  their  use./v^^^  l\^ 
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THE   BLIND  SQUATTER. 

NiAKLT  four  hundred  miks  up  the  Trim^  liter, 
Texas,  at  the  extreme  point  to  whiek  the  flat-bot- 
tom ateamboata  run  up  in  aearoh  of  ootton  and 
other  productions;  is  Robbins'  Ferry.  Below,  the 
xiTer  is  narrow,  with  high  steep  banks,  within  the 
deep  shadow  of  which  the  walera  roll  noiselessly 
and  swiftly  towards  the  ocean,  while  groves  of 
aeraewhat  stunted  trees  mo  down- to  the  very  edge 
of  the  clifb :  here,  however,  the  stream  expands 
into  a  broad  and  shallow  lake,  the  shores  of  which 
are  low,  and  even  unsightly,  aa  is  generally  the 
case  in  Texaa. 

*  We  arrived  at  a  landing-place  three  reilea  below 
the  junction  of  the  lake  and  river  late  one  night, 
and  early  the  following  moroing  I  ¥Pas  paddling  up 
against  the  stream  in  a  light  bark  canoe,  which, 
having  but  a  slight  hold  in  the  water,  served  bet- 
ter to  stem  the  current  than  one  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. For  some  time .  I  continued  within  the 
shadows  of  the  cliflSt  in  comparative  gloom  ;  but, 
after  a  somewhat  frtigoing  hour^  my  eye  firat 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  shadow  lake,  where  I 
hoped  to  Imd  sufficient  abundance  of  wild-fowl  to 
irlut  my  most  murderous  appetite  aa  a  sportsman. 
The  dawn  had  long  since  passed,. hut  nature  ap- 
peared yet  asleep,  so  calm,  so  still  was  that  aloH^st 
.untrodden  spot.  Glidini^  swiftly  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  current,  I  albwed  my  canoe  to  stand 
SMitionless,  while  I  gaaed  around.  Far  aa  the  eye 
eould  reach,  spread  a  perfect  wilderness  of  watera, 
forward,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  perfectly  un- 
ruflled,  for  not  so  much  as  a  blade  of  grass  or  a 
leaf  was  stirring  on  the  shore.  Here  and  there 
rose  hujge  trunks  of  trees,  borne  from  above  by  the 
almost  'periodical  inundations,  and  which,  reaching 
some  shallow^  fart,  became  stationary,  until  time 
and  decay  removed  them  by  degrees  fixun  their 
resting-plaoe.  '  Snags  were  vis^e  all  around, 
while  a  low  bushy  island  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  southward.  The  vraters  sparkled  in 
the  aun,  revealing  at  some  distance  the  presence 
of  hundreds  of  ducks,  geese,  and  si^ans  floating 
upon  the  surface.  For  some  time  they  remained 
unheeded,  so  charmed  was  I  by  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  landscape ;  but  at  length  the  prospect  of  a 
late  breakfast  awoke  my  killing  pyropensities,  and, 
raising  my  paddle,  I  gave  a  true  Indian  sweep,  and 
glided  noiselessly  towards  the  little  island  above 
alluded  to. 

My  progress  was  rapid,  but  not  a  sound  could 
have  been  detected  by  aav  save  an  aboriginal.  The 
bevy  of  ducks  which  baa  drawn  me  in  that  direc- 
tion was  sailing  towards  the  island,  and  I  waa 
within  gun-shot  long  before  I  was  perceived,  as, 
the  better  to  deceive  them,  I  lay  almost  on  my 
face  at  last,  and  paddled  with  my  hands.  At 
length  I  allowed  the  canoe  to  drift  with  whatever 
impulse  it  had  previously  received,  and  cautiously 
clutching  my  doubled-barreled  apology  for  a  Joe 
llanton,  rose  in  the  boat.  Ere,  however,  I  could 
gain  my  feet,  crack!  crack!  went  the  two  bai^ 
rels  of  a  fowling-piece,  a  whistling  waa  heard 
dose  to  my  ears,  and  the  ducks,  save  and  except  a 
few  victims,  flew  away  With  a  loud  rustling  of 
wings.  I  was  astounded.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  return  the  fire  at  random,  as  the  idea  of  Indians 
eressed  my  brain.  I  could,  however,  plainly  detect 
the  presence  of  a  fowling-pieoe  by  the  peculiar  re- 
port, while  it  was  clear  the  ducks  had  been  the  ob- 
JBct  aimed  al.    Still,  the  proximity  of  the  lead  to 


my  ean  waa  fer  firaoi  pleasant,  and  I  haatened  ta  - 
prevent  a  reeurreDoe  of  so  dangerous  an  experi- 
ment. ''Hollo  I  friend,"  cried  I,  in  a  loud  and 
somewhat  angry  voice,  ''are  you  duck-shooting  or 
man-ehooting,  because  I  should  like  to  know! " 
A  man  rose  instantly  above  the  bushes.  "  Mer- 
ciful Heaven,"  cried  he,  "  have  I  wounded  you, 
air  ?    Come  in,  I  will  explain  thia  accident." 

.  I  readily  complied,  and  a  few  minutea  placed  me 
beside  the  sportsman.  I  at  once  saw  that  he  waa 
blind.  Nearly  six  feet  high,  thin,  even  gaunt,  he 
presented  a  most  remarkaUe  appearance.  Clothed 
in  .the  ordinary  garb  of  a  backwoodsman,  there 
was  yet  an  intellectuality,  and  even  iiobility  of 
character  in  his  features,  which  struck  me  forcibly, 
while  the  aightless  orbs  at  once  revealed  the  cauae 
of  what  had  nearly  proved  a  fatal  accident.  "  Yon 
are  not  tflone!  "  said  I,  glancing  curiously  around 
the  bushes.  "  lam,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, "  quite 
alone.  But  let  me  most  sincerely  beff  your  pardon 
for  having  endangered  your  life."  "No excuses," 
said  I,  depositing  the  victims  of  his  volley  at  his 
feet ;  "but  if  3rou  would  explain  to  me  how  yon 
are  here  alone,  and  how  being  here,  you  are  thus 
employed,  you  will  aasuage  a  very  strong  feelinff 
of  curiosity."  •"  With  pleasure,'^  he  replied,  "I 
owe  you  an  explanation ;  and  besides,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  I  believe  we  are  countrymen,  and  this  meet- 
ing gives  me  true  detight."  "I  am  an  English- 
man," I  said.  "  And  fa  Scotchman.  In  Britain 
it  nudces  us  countrymen;  in  a  strange  land  it 
makes  us  brothers." 

Struck  by  the  blind  man*s  manner,  I  loaded, 
prairie  fe^on,  a  couple  of  corn-cob  pipea  with 
some  excellent  leaf  tobaceo,  and  handing  him  one, 
seated  myself  quietly  by.  his  side.  Closing  his 
eyes,  finom  habit,  aa  if  to  read  the  paat,  he  waa  ai- 
lent  for  a  few  moments.  "  My  nameia  Campbdl," 
he  said  at  length,  without  further  preface,  "  and 
by  trade  I  am  a  cabinet-maker.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning.  When  I  was  twenty,  and  that  is  not 
so  long  ago  as  you  may  think,  I  received  an  oSn 
to  go  to  New  York.  I  waa  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  aweet  cousin  of  mine,  roor  Ellen !  I 
ceuld  not  go  without  her,  and  yet  it  was,  they  said, 
ower  young  to  marry.  StUl  the  offer  waa  good, 
and  rather  thaa  I  shoold  lose  the  opportunity  of 
advandng  myself,  they  all  consented  it  should  be 
a  wedding.  The  day  after  our  happy  union  we 
sailed  for  the  far  west. 

"  We  reached  New  York  in  safety ;  I  entered 
upon  my  employment  with  a  firm  and  settled  de- 
termination to  secure,  if  not  fortune,  at  least  com- 
petence. Wages  were  in  those  days  very  higk ; 
1  waa  a  good  workman  ;  my  master  had  confidence 
in  me,  and  besides  my  wages  as  journeyman,  paid 
me  a  salarv  as  his  foreman  and  clerk.  As  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  opportunity  of  advancement,  I 
kept  all  hia  books  after  my  regular  day'a  woilc 
waa  done.  I  saved  more  than  half  my  eaminga, 
and  was  as  happy,  I  believe,  as  an  industrious 
honest  man  can'be ;  and  if  he,  sir,  cannot  be  happy, 
I  know  not  who.can."  "  You  are  right,"  said  I ; 
"  an  honest,  sober,  industrious  working-man,  with 
ample  employment,  respected  by  his  master,  with 
».Uttk  family  around  him,  should,  be  the  happiest 
of  ereated  beings.  His  wanta  are  all  aupplied, 
without  the  cares  and  troublea  of  wealth."  "  8e 
it  veas  with  me ;  1  was  very  happy.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years  I  had  saved  a  large  aom,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  my  wife  presented  me  with  my  fixat 
and  onlj  child.  ^/> 

"  With  the  consent,  and  by  the  advice  even  of 
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I»y  employers,  who  h^  my  trae  intezwiB  at  heart, 
I  delermined  to  start  in  buainete  for  myself ;  bat 
not  in  New  York.  New  Orleaaa  was  a  mftney- 
making,  busy  place,  and  tbither  I  removed.  Nly 
success  was  unexpectedly  fr^at;  my  own  work- 
manship was  eagerly  bought  up,  and  I  employed 
many  men  at  the  enormous  wages  of  the  south. 
Two  misfortunes,  however,  now  clouded  my  felio* 
ity  ;  both  attributable,  I  fear,  to  my  desire  for  in- 
dependence. The  south  did  opt  agree  with  m^ 
wife,  and  ere  I  could  restore  her  to  a  genial  cli- 
mate, she  died.  Sir,  my  sorrow  was  the  sorrow, 
I  hope,  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  ;  but  I  felt  it 
sorely.  He  only  who  has  seen  wife  or  child  re- 
moved from  him  by  death,  can  estimate  my  feel- 
ings. Existence  for  a  time  was  a  blank.  I  worked 
Boechanically,  but  no  more  did  her  cheerful  voioe 
•acourage  my  labors.  I  ate,  I  drank  ;  ah,  sir !  it 
was  then  I  missed  her ;  at  the  morning  meal,  at 
dinner,  over  the  tea  board.  As  my  eyes  rested  on 
the  empty  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  my  little 
table,  I  could  S93  in  it  the  accustomed  form ;  and 
then  my  heart  seemed  to  turn  cold,  and  the  very 
Uood  cease  to'  flow.  He  who  has  not  lost  a  wife 
or  child,  knows  not  real  sorrow  in  this  world.  It 
is  the  severest  trial  man  ever  is  put  to.  Well,  sir, 
she  died,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  a  little  image 
of  herself,  my  Ellen.  A  gayer,  happier  being 
never  lived — always  smiling,  always  singing.  In 
time,  she  brought  back  some  glimpse  of  joy  to  my 
soul. 

*'  One  morning  I  awoke  with  a  peculiar  sensar 
tion  at  my  heart — I  had  caught  the  yellow-fever. 
I  will  not  detail  the  history  of  this  illness.  Suffice, 
that  it  was  three  months  ere  I  was  restored  to 
health ;  and  then,  by  some  extraordinary  accident, 
it  proved  that  I  was  blind ;  while  my  business  was 
gone  from  me.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  You 
know,  sir,  the  usual  course  of  ruined  men  in  New 
Orleans  :  they  sell  off  secretly,  shut  their  shutters, 
write  G.  T.  T.  (Gone  to  Texas)  on  the  door,  and 
are  no  more  heard  of.  But  I,  sir,  could  not  do 
this.  I  was,  however,  no  longer  fit  for  business  : 
a  quiet  retreat  in  the  woods  was  my  best  course 
of  proceeding.  Besides,  my  health  was  shattered, 
and  I  should  not  have  lived  in  New  Orleans.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  contrived  to  raise  a  thousand  dollars 
when  I  wound  up  my  accounts,  and  with  this 
and  a  nesrro  slave,  I  and  my  child  started  for 
Texas.  Blind,  I  was  not  fit  to  cope  wiih  men, 
and  my  object,  therefore,  was  to  retire,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  safety,  into  the  woods. 

**  Eight  years  ago,  I  journeyed  up  this  river, 
and  reached  this  very  spot.  Francisco,  my  negro, 
was  a  devoted  and  faithful  fellow,  and  worked 
hard,  because  I  was  a  good  master  to  him.  We 
erected  a  hut  upon  yonder  shore :  it  was  a  labori- 
ous operation ;  but  it  was  at  length  completed.  I 
kave  said  I  was  a  cabinet'^naker :  so  was  my 
negro  ;  we  thorefore  furnished  the  place  elegantly 
for  a  backwoods  dwelling. 

"  Now  to  speak  of  my  daughter.  When  we 
led  New  Orleans  she  was  eight  years  old,  and  up 
to  that  age  had  been  educated  most  carefully,  her 
existence  being,  of  course,  that  of  a  town  girl. 
Vou  know,  sir,  the  lazy  luxnriooe  habits  of  the 
pestilential  city,  and  how  little  they  fit  one  fbr 
foughing  life  in  the  woods.  Well,  NeUy  was 
transplanted  hither,  preserving  and  increasing  her 
aeeompUshments,  and  yet  has  she  become  a  perfeot 
prairie  bird.  Her  fingers  ply  the  rude  needle  le- 
quired  to  make  these  coarse  garments:  she  and 
Fraoeisco  prepare  them  for  nee.    We  have  a  fe- 


male elate,  Fratioisoo's  wife,  but  hers  is  out-door 
work ;  and  Nelly  makes  butter,  cooks,  ay,  sir, 
and  even  cleans.  And  she  is  quite  happy,  sing* 
ing  all  day  long ;  and  if  an  hoer  can  be  fouiid  for  a 
book,  she  is  in  paradise. 

**  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  I  do  most  of  the 
hunting :  at  all  evente,  all  the  wild-fowl  shooting. 
With  the  dawn  I  am  up ;  and  in  my  dug-ont, 
which  I  pull,  while  Nelly  steers,  I  land  here,  aadl 
conceal  myself  in  the  bushes,  while  she  returns  te 
prepare  breakfast.  With  my  loss  of  sight  I  hare 
ffained  an  additional  strength  of  hearing.  I  can 
detect  immediately  the  approach  of  the  ducks  an4 
geese  on  the  water,  and  if  once  they  come  near 
enough,  am  sure  not  to  waste  my  powder  and  shot. 
After  about  a  couple  of  hours  she  returns  for  me, 
Her  time  is  now  nearly  up:  you  shall  see « her, 
and  breakfast  at  New  Edinburgh." 

At  this  instant  a  diminutive  sail  caught  my  eye 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  Rising,  I  per- 
ceived a  small  canoe  gliding  before  a  slight  breeie 
which  had  arisen,  and  rapidly  approaching.  The 
foresail  and  mainsail  concealed  its  occupant ;  hot 
presently  a  melodious  voice  was  heard  carolling  ft 
merry  ditty. 

**  There  is  my  child,*'  said  Campbell,  his  voioe 
hushed  to  a  whisper ;  *^  there  is  my  child.  I  never 
hear  her  sing  but  I  see  her  mother  before  me. " 

:*Well,  father,'*  cried  Nelly,  taking  in  her 
little  safl :  **  no  ducks  for  me  to  pick  up  t  not  one. 
You  are  unlucky  this  morning." 

At  this  moment  she  caught  sight  of  my  naval 
uniform,  and  stopped  short.  '*  This  gemtlenma 
was  kind  enough  to  pick  them  up  for  me,^nd  yon 
must  give  him  a  seat  in  the  boat." 

Nelly  approached.  Though  tanned  by  the  sun, 
one  could  still  see  the  blue-eyed  Scotch  girl  in  her.  . 
Light  curls  fell  from  beneath  a  vas^^aw-hat  over 
her  shoulders,  while  a  mmple  fur  p4itee,  and  buck- 
jBkin  mocassins,  with  red  worsted  stockings,  was  aU 
her  visible  attire.  But  never  had  I  sc^n  anything 
more  graceful  or  more  elegant.  A  woman,  and 
yet  a  girl,  she  had  evidently  the  foelings  of  the 
first,  with  the  joyous  artlessness  of  the  second. 
We  were  friends  directly. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  sailing  for  the 
shore,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  in  sight  of 
New  Edinburgh.  To  my  surprise  I  discovered  a 
substantial  log  hut,  several  outhouses,  Indian  corn- 
fields, while  pumpkins,  &o.,  flourished  around  in 
abundance.  Two  cows  were  grazing  in  the  neigh^ 
borhood  ;  as  many  horses  were  near  them  ;  while 
pigs  and  fowls  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  I 
was  amazed,  tho  blind  Scotchman's  industry  was  ee 
novel  in  Texas.  I  expressed  my  surprise.  "'  Eight 
years  of  perseverance  can  do  much ,"  said  Campbell 
qtuetly:  **  thank  Heaven  I  am  very  happy,  and 
my  Nelly  will  not  be  left  a  beggar."  **  But  you 
must  find  her  a  steady,  hard-working  young 
fellow  for  a  hna^and,"  replied  I,  **  to  preserve  afl 
this."  '*  I  think,"  said  he,  smiling,  **  if  you  were 
to  ask  Nelly,  she  would  tell  you  that  that  was 
done  already."  The  slightly  heightened  color  of 
the  maiden  was  her  only  answer,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment we  reached  the  landing,  where  the  negro 
-couple  and  their  pickaninniea  were  standing.  IHie 
slaves  were  sleek  and  hearty,  and  showed  thmr 
white  teeth  merrily. 

Campbell  led  the  way  to  the  house,  whiek 
was,  for  Texas,  suppmbundantly  fhrnished.  Com* 
fort  was  everywhere,  and  abundance.  The  break* 
foet  was,  to  a  hunter,  delicious,  consisting  of  cofL 
foe,   hot    corn-eakee,  venison    steaks,   and  wiM 
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hMWf ,  wlule  ft  0old  tydkd^r  giftotd  the  eeoCre  of 
the  board.  Whftt  I  eajoyed,  bowever,^betleff  evem 
Uua  the  break §&8t,  was  ue  aUeotioa  of  the  dao^- 
ter  to  her  blind  fiither.  Ue  seated  himself  at  the 
board,  aod  Nelly  haTiag  first  helped  me,  supplied 
all  hie  waats  with  a  care  and  watehfaioees  which 
was  dehffhiful  to  beheld.  She  antioipated  all  his 
desires,  her  whole  soul  being  seemingly  bent  to 
give  him  pleasure.  She  was,  in  fact,  more  like 
a  DKHher  with  a  child,  than  a  daughter  with  a 
father  in  the  prime  of  life.  Breakfast  concluded, 
we  ulked  again  of  his  history,  particularly  aince 
his  arrival  in  Texas. 

The  routine  of  the  day  was  simple  enough,  as 
they  explained  to  me.  The  negroes  overlooked 
By  the  father  and  daughter,  worked  in  the  fields 
from  dawn  until  six  in  the  evening,  the  father 
fashioning  some  rural  implement,  an  axe  or  plough 
handle,  while  the  daughter  plied  her  needle.  They 
breakfasted  at  half-past  six,  dined  at  half-past 
eleven,  and  supped  at  six;  after  this  last  meal, 
Nelly  generally  read  to  her  father  for  two  hours. 
Their  library  was  good,  including  several  standard 
works,  and  the  four  first  volumes  of  **  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal.*^ 

Campbell  weni  out  into  the  air  aAer  a  while  to 
talk  to  the  negroes,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Nelly. 
I  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  learn  more  of  her 
character.  Never  was  I  more  delighted.  Not  a  re- 
gret, not  a  wish  for  the  busy  world  of  which  she  read 
so  much :  while  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  her 
lover,  whoever  he  was,  had  only  aucceeded  by 
pcomising  to  reside  with  the  father.  To  leave  her 
blind  parent  seemed  to  her  one  of  those  impoeeibil- 
kies  which  scarcely  even  suggested  itself  to  her 
nifld.  Yes !  Nelly  Campbell  was  a  sweet  crea- 
ture, perhaps  the  only  true  romantic  recollection  I 
bore  with  me  from  Texas. 


IrHMtaed  with  them  a])  day:  I  visited  their 
whole  fiirm ;  I  examined  Nelly's  fav(»ite  retreat, 
in  a  grove  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  then  I  left 
them.  We  parted  with  f  regret  which  was  mu- 
tual :  a  vegrei  which,  strange  to  say,  was  qvtto 
painful  on  my  side,  and  I  never  saw  them  again. 
Still  I  did  not  loee  sight  of  them.  I  always 
wrote  by  the  steamer  to  Nelly ;  and  many  a  long 
letter  did  I  obtain  in  reply.  More  and  more  did  I 
discover  that  she  was  a  daughter  only,  and  that 
even  a  husband  must  for  a  time  hold  a  second 
place  in  her  heart.  At  length  she  wrote — *^  And 
now,  sir,  I  am  married,  and  I  am  very  happy, 
though  I  almost  sometimes  regret  the  step,  as  I 
can  no  longer  give  my  whole  time  to  my  dear 
blind  £ither.  He  b,  however,  so  happy  himself, 
(hat  I  mast  resign  myself  to  be  less  his  nurse,  e»- 
peoially  aa  the  only  quarrel  John  and  I  ever  lunre, 
is  as  to  who  shall  wait  on  him.  If  he  has  lost  part 
of  his  daughter,  he  has  found  a  son."  Thispietui* 
of  happiness  made  me  thoughtful,  and  I  owned 
that,  great  as  is  the  blessing  of  civiliaation,  and  vaat 
and  grand  as  are  tlie  benefits  of  communion  with 
your  fellows,  a  scene  of  felicity  might  yet  he  foundl 
in  the  woods.  Though  I  am  a  strong  lover  of 
maekiad,  and  wish  to  be  among  them,  and  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  civiUaation,  yet  do  I  think,  if  I 
were  an  old  blind  man,  I  would  he  a  back  wood 
squatter,  with  a  daughter  such  as  Nelly. 

I  heard  no  Biore  from  them,  as  I  aeon  after  re* 
turned  to  -England,  and  the  busy  life  of  the  world 
and  other  avocations  have  always  prevented  me 
writing.  Should  I,  howerer,  ever  revisit  Texat, 
my  fint  care  will  be  to  run  up  the  Trinity,  aad 
once  more  enjoy  hospitality  at  the  table  oif  tha 
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GOOD    COUNSEL    OP    CHAUCER. 


<*  Written  on' his  death-bed,  lying  in  his 
(mODIRKIZED  B7  r.  h.  u.) 

Fly  from  the  crowd  and  dwell  with  Truthfulness; 

Make  what  thuu  hast  suffice,  though  it  be  small. 
For  hoard  brings  hate,  and  climbing,  doubts  dis- 
tress ; 

Sirujjgle  breeds  envy,  good  grows  blind  o'er  all. 

Taste  thou  no  more  than  to  tliy  fair  share  fall : 
Read  Well  iliyself  who  cjthers  read'st  so  clear. 
And  Truth  shall  ihee  deliver,  there  *s  no  fear. 

Vex  not  thy  heart  each  failure  to  redress. 
In  trust  of*  her  who  tumeth  like  a  ball ; 

Great  rest  doth  stand  in  little  business ; 
See  that  then  dost  not  spurn  against  a  nail ;  f 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  pitcher  witli  a  wall ; 

Jodire  well  thyself  who  others  jodgest  dear, 

And  Truth'  shall  thee  deliver,  there 's  no  fbar. 

What  Heaven  sends,  take  thou  in  obedience ; 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  includes  a-fall ; 
Here  is  no  home ;  here  is  but  wilderness : 

Pilgrim,  go  forth  ! — ^forth  beast  out  of  thy  stall ! 

Look  up  on  high  and  thank  the  God  of  ail ! 
Leave  base  desires,  and  let  thy  soul  thee  steer, 
And  Truth  shall  thee  deliver,  there  >  no  fear. 
Jerrold*s  Magazine* 


THE  NEST  AMONG  THE  GRAVES, 

TwE  eloudlees  sun  went  down 

Upon  aehurch-yard  scene, 
And  there  a  quiet  nest  I  mark*d 

Hid  in  an  evergreen, 
As  wandering  mid  the  hallpw'd  mound 

With  velvet  verdure  drest, 
I  paused  where  two  sweet  sisters  hy 

In  death's  unbroken  rest. 

There  was  a  marble  seat 

Beside  that  couch  of  clay. 
Where  ofl  the  mournful  mother  sate 

To  pluck  the  weeds  away, 
And  bless  each  infant  bud. 

And  every  blossom  fair. 
That  hreath'd  a  sigh  of  fragrance  round 

The  idols  of  her  care. 

The  nnfiedg'd  birds  had  fiown 

Far  from  their  nest  away, 
Tatatili  within  the  imprisoning  tomb 

Those  gentle  sleepers  lay ;  * 
But  surely  as  those  bright-wing'd  birds 

Forsook  the  sheltering  tree, 
And  sosr'd  with  joyoua  flight  to  heaven, 

Such  shall  their  riauQg  Im.  ' 

Mrs,  Sigoumey. 
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Pnim  tb*  AtlMMBua. 
ASCENT  OF  THE  WETTERHORN,    OR  PEAK   OF 
TEMPESTS, 

Uf  TBX   TALLIT    OF    ORIMDILWALD,   CANTON    OF 
BERNE. 

The  Berne  and  Zurich  joornals  lately  announced, 
as  we  mentioned  at  the  tjme,  that  ihe  central  peak 
of  the  Wetterhom,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Ober- 
land  Alps,  had  been  ascended  by  a  young  English- 
man, the  son  of  Dr.  Speer,  a  feat  heretofore  unac- 
complished, and  not  unattended  with  difficulties 
and  danger.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  pub- 
lish an  interesting  and  •  personal  narrative  of  that 
bold  and  hazardous  adventure. 

The  valley  of  Grindelwald,  situated  in  the  head 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  may  justly  be  considered 
the  formidable  rival  to  that  celebrated  spot,  above 
which  tower  the  Qiighty  masses  of  the  monarch  of 
all  European  mountains.  It  is  trae  the  valley  of 
Grindelwald  cannot  boast  the  presence  of  a  Mont 
Blanc ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  chosen  spot  around 
which  the  giants  of  the  Swiss  Alps  have,  at  if  by 
one  consent,  grouped  themselves. 

This  valley  is  bounded,  on  its  southern  aspeict, 
by  three  mountains,  the  loftiest  (if  we  except  the 
Finsteraarhorn)  of  the  whole  ran^ ;  to  the  right, 
the  Klein  Eiger,  or  Great  GHant,  m  the  cebtre  the 
Mettenberg  sarmounted'by  the  Shreckhom,  (peak 
of  Terror,)  and  on  tbe  left  the  three  summits  of 
the  Wetterhorn,  (peak  of  Tempests  ;)  the  first  of 
these  (the  Eiger,)  attains  the  height  of  13,000 
feet;  the  second,  13,891  feet:  the  last,  19,194 
leet  above  the  sea  levd.  Seen  from  the  village 
of  Grindelwald,  they  present  the  appearand^  of 
stupendous  walls  of  rock,  rising  almost  vertically 
for  thousands  of  feet ;  the^e  vast  black  masses  are 
surmounted  by  fields  of  snow  and  ice ;  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  crowned  by  the  peaks  themselves ; 
whilst  in  the  wide  intervals  which  exist  between 
the  three  mountains,  the  two  seas  of  ic6,  known 
as  the  superior  and  inferior  glacier  of  Grrindelwald, 
stream  downwards  into  the  valley  to  tbe  very 
verge  of  the  pastures.  Until  of  late  years,  the 
prevailing  opinion  existing  in  the  vicinity  was, 
that  these  summits  were  inaccessible ;  experience 
had,  however,  (in  the  case  of  one  of  them,)  proved 
the  contrary ;  the  Shreckhorn,  or  peak  of  Terror, 
having  been  surmounted  by  three  Swiss  natural- 
ists, with  their  guides,  after  imminent  danger  and 
difficulty,  leaving  on  the  summit  an  onoeniable 
proof  of  their  achievement  in  the  shape  of  a  flag- 
staff, whieb  I  afterwards  discovered  through  a  td- 
eeoope  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  guides  and  chamois 
hunters  of  Grindelwald,  the  exploit  is  not  yet 
credited. 

Tbe  untrodden  summit  of  tbe  central  or  great 
peak  of  the  Wetterhom  had  therefore  been  to  me 
ao  object  of  ambition  for  months ;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  my  arrival  at  Interlacken  that  I  pro- 
ceeded to  obtain  information  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  my  project.  Among  the  resident  guides,  there 
were  but  two  really  good  moantaineers ;  by  one 
of  these  I  was  inform^  that  al]  attempts  to  scale 
the  Wetterhorn  from  Grindelwald  bad  proved 
IVaitlees,  and  that  the  only  plan  was  to  proceed  to 
the.Grimsel,  (situated  at  a  height  of  6,670  feet,) 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  diain,  and  that 
here  we  should  meet  the  most  intrepid  and.adven- 
toious  mountaineers  of  the  Bernese  Oberland— the 
men  by  whom  the  invincible  Jnngfraa  had  been 
eiioeesBfolly  conqaered  some  years  pievioue.   Act- 


ings therefore,  on  the  advice  of  thi»  guide,  wlimn 
I  immediatelr  eegaged,  we  stajted  from  letev- 
ladten,  on  Thorsday,  the  4th  of  July,  at  dx 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  arriving  at  Grindelwald  at 
ten  P.  M.  1  now  had  full  opportunity  of  satisfy* 
ing  myself  as  regards  the  previous  slaiemeiit  if 
the  guide,  which  I  found  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
We  therefore  lefi  Grindelwald  the  following  monn 
ing,  proceeding  across  the  Great  Shiedeck,  pass- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  of  SchwartswaM 
a«d  Rosenlaui,  &c.,  and  arriving  at  Meyringen  at 
eight  in  the  evening.  We  again  left  at  an  early 
hour,  continuing  our  course  up  the  valley  of  the 
Aar,  passing  the  villages  of  Im  Grand  and  Gutta- 
nen,  and  the  celebrated  fall  of  the  Aar  at  Han- 
deck.  Since  oor  departure  from  Meyringen,  the 
ascent  had  been  continual,  as  was  now  testified  by 
the  frequent  ooourrence  of  large  patches  of  snow, 
and  by  tbe  presence  of  a  few  immense  avalanches, 
which  impeded  our  course  in  no  trifling  degree. 
Vegetation  was  visibly  decreasing  as  we  ap- 
proached the  GMmsel,  the  Alpine  rose  alone  flour- 
ishing in  these  wild  regions,  whilst  the  fallen 
masses  of  rock,  a  few  blasted  pines,  and  the 
roaring  of  innumerable  torrelits,  bore  melancholy 
testimony  to  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  wintry  ele- 
ments— ^the  whirlwind,  the  snow-storm,  and  the 
falling  avalanche.  On  our  arrival  at  the  Grimsel, 
a  consultation  was  held  between  the  host,  (a  hardy 
old  mountaineer,)  myself,  and  three  of  the  guides 
as  to  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted,  and  i^lso  at 
regards  the  probable  result  of  the  undertaking. 
This  terminated  satisfactorily ;  two  of  the  boldest, 
J.  Jaon  and  Caspar  AlphanaJph,  volanteered  to 
accompany  me,  and  as  both  one  and  the  other  had 
trodden  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  I  instanUy 
placed  all  confidence  in  them ;  and  leaving  them 
in  company  with  my  former  guide  to  prepare  for 
our  expedition,  I  retired  early,  knowing  tliat  the 
ensuing  night  would  necessarily  be  spent  on  the 
glacier  of  the  Aar — ^a  locality  not  very  favorable 
to  repose.  The  morning  broke  without  a  cloud, 
and  I  found  the  three  mountaineers  fully  equipped 
with  hatchets,  ropes,  crampons,  long  poles  shod 
with  iron,  blue  veils,  &c.,  not  forgetting  provis- 
ions for  two  days,  and  the  flag,  which  we  fondly 
hoped  should  bear  testimony  of  the  forthcoming 
exploit.  On  leaving  the  Grimsel,  our  course  lay 
among  fallen  rocks,  up  a  desolate  valley,  boundea 
on  the  left  by  the  Leidelhom,  and  on  the  right  by 
the  Juchliberg  and  the  Broniberg.  This  valley 
(situated  about  7,000  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean) appeared  gradually  to  enlarge,  and  we  per- 
ceiv^  its  further  extremity  to  be  closed  from  side 
to  side  by  a  wall  of  dingy-looking  ice,  rising  ver- 
tically between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
height ;  this  was  the  terminati<in  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar.  Having  attained  the  summit  of  this 
wall,  by  scaling  the  rocks  on  its  border,  we  per* 
ceived  the  vast  glacier  of  the  Aar  itself  spread  out 
before  us  for  many  miles,  and  surrounded  by  the 
gigantic  peaks  of  the  Finsteraarhorn,  Shreckhorn, 
Oberaarhom,  Vischerhorner,  and  Lauteraarhom, 
the  former  rising  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet ;  the 
remainder  ranging  between  11,000  and  13,000 
above  the  sea  level.  Following  the  course  of  the 
terminal  moraine,  we  reached  the  pure  unsullied 
surface  of  the  glacier  itself,  which  we  now  found 
thickly  spread  with  crevasses,  all  running  parallel 
with  each  other ;  the  majority  of  these  being  filled 
with  snow,  considerable  caution  was  nece8sar}r  in 
sounding  them  with  the  poles,  previous  to  trusting 
the  body  to  so  frail  and  deceptive  a  support. '  Pro- 
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agrfing  thm  alMif  the  eentre  of  the  fflteier  fer 
three  Bouts,  we  arriTed  opposite  the  little  hot, 
ooMtroeted  for  M.  Agraaeix,  [see  Athenmum,  No. 
f  17,]  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  oot  more 
taUj  bis  experiments  on  the  increase  and  adyanee 
of  the  jptaciers.  Sitaated  fully  800  feet  abo? e  the 
level  m  the  ice,  it  is  in  a  gveat  measare  sheltered 
from  the  fall  of  avalanches  and  from  the  effects  of 
these  hurricanes  and  snow-storms  to  which  these 
elevated  reffions  are  so  liable.  The  san  was  now 
gradually  declining',  the  innumerable  ice-bound 
peaks  and  glaciers  being  lit  up  by  its  last  rays, 
until  the  whole  chain  presented  the  appearance  of 
burnished  gold.  This  magnificent  spectacle  sud- 
denly ceasml,  and  every  object  resumed  its  ghastly 
bluish  tinge,  as  the  shades  of  night  shut  them  oot 
from  our  view,  merely  leaving  the  white  out- 
line of  the  nearer  peaks  discernible.  We  now 
attempted  to  obtain  a  few  hours'  sleep,  aAer  taking 
every  possible  precaution  to  guard  against  the 
severe  c<»ld  ;  in  this  latter  we  partially  succeeded. 
Sleep,  however,  was  tardy  in  its  approaches, 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  being  too  exciting. 
Tovnurds  midni^rht,  several  vast  avalanches  fell, 
with  the  roar  of  the  loudest  thunder,  on  the  oppo- 
site Mde  of  the  glacier.  This  was  quite  sufficient 
to  banish  all  drowsy  sensations ;  we  were  soon, 
therefore,  on  foot,  preparing  in  earnest  for  the 
aaticinated  seventeen  hours  of  climbing  over  snow 
and  glacier.  The  first  point  to  be  accomplished 
was,  the  descent  to  the  surfhce  of  the  glacier,  into 
the  recesses  of  which  (owing  to  its  disroptured 
condition)  we  found  it  necessary  to  penetrate, 
finding  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  round 
three  sides  of  which  viralls  of  ice  rose  almost  ver- 
tieatly.  Up  these  walls  it  was  necessary  to 
ascend,  in  order  to  efifect  our  exit  from  our  cold 
dismal  prison.  Jaon,  our  guide  chef,  commenced 
cutting  out  steps  in  the  ice,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
ail  emerged  from  our  retreat,  and  stood  safely  on 
the  glacier  of  the  Laoteraar,  at  iu  junction  with 
that  of  the  Finsteraar.  The  former  descends  from 
the  Shreckhorn  and  Col  de  Lauteraar ;  the  latter 
frt»m  the  Fittsteraarhom,  and  its  attendant  peaks. 
Onr  course  was  now  directed  across  the  glacier 
towards  the  Abschwong,  along  the  base  of  which 
we  cautiously  proceeded,  the  ice  at  this  early 
period  bein^  dangerously  slippery.  The  doubtful 
crevasses  were  sounded  and  the  yawning  ones 
avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  these  at  length  (on  our 
attaining  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet)  ceased  in 
a  great  degree,  and  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
appeared  covered  for  miles 'in  extent  with  a  thick 
coat  of  unsullied  and  unbroken  snow,  whilst  in 
front  of  ns,  and  fully  three  hours*  march  distant, 
rose  the  Col  de  Lauteraar,  10,000  feet  in  height, 
hitherto  considered  impracticable.  Its  brilliant 
white  crest  being  cut  out  in  the  strongest  relief 
against  the  deep  blue  sky  ten^pted  us  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  close  at  hand  ;  we  soon,  bow- 
ever,  became  aware  of  our  inability  to  calculate 
distances  in  regions  where  the  vast  siie  of  the  sur- 
ronndioflf  objects,  combined  with  the  peculiar  light 
reflected  from  the  snow  and  glaciers,  baffle  any 
such  attempt.  For  hours  we  continued  surmounts 
ing  long  slopes  of  snow,  sinking  at  every  step 
half  way  to  the  knee,  and  as  yet  no  visible  decrease 
of  distance  appeared.  At  length  we  reached  the 
fint  range  of  those  great  crevasses  usually  fbnnd 
at  the  fcMt  of  the  steepest  asoenu ;  among  these  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution ; 
the  whole  party  were  lashed  together,  and  we 
tknaded  our  way  thioogh  this  l&yrioth  of  blue 


and  ghtatly  tftysses  to  the  very  foot  of  tlie  re* 
doobted  Col  de  Lanteraar,  which  now  rose  qnasi- 
perpendicdarly  far  above  onr  heads  for  many  hun* 
dreds  of  feet,  whilst  on  its  ridge  we  perceived  a 
mass  of  overhanging  snow,  wh^h  from  its  thread 
ening  aspect  caused  us  great  uneasiness ;  in  fact, 
a*  more  formidable  or  apparently  inaccessible  bar> 
rier  could  scarcely  be  witnessed ;  it  was,  never> 
theless,  neceesary  to  surmount  it,  and  the  questioi 
now  was,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  At  onr  feet  I^ 
a  large  crevasse,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the 
wall  of  snow  rose  immediately,  not  leaving  the 
smallest  space  on  which  to  place  the  foot.  Onr 
head  guide,  ho|rever,  nothing  daunted,  by  means 
of  his  long  alpenstock,  succeeded  mu  excavating  a 
hole  in  the  snow,  int<i  which  we  might  jump  with- 
out much  danger  of  fUKng  into  the  -yawning  gulf 
below;  he  first  crossed,  and -extending  his  baton 
to  assist  the  next  comer,  I  seized  the  friendly  aid 
and  jumped ;  the  snow,  however,  gave  way,  and 
I  remained  suspended,  over  the  abyss,  grasping 
with  all  my  strenffth  the  extended  pole ;  from  this 
periloos  position  I  was  instantly  rescued,  and  the 
rest  of  the  guides  having  crossed  in  safety,  we 
fonnd  onrselvee  clinging  to  the  wall  of  snow  which 
conetitntes  the  southern  aspect  of  the  Col.  The 
aaoent  now  oomrnenced  in  earnest,  the  first  guide 
having  been  relieved  by  the  second  in  command, 
who  (hatchet  in  hand)  assiduou^  dashed  holes  m 
the  snow  in  which  to  place  the  hands  and  feet ; 
the  steepness  of  the  Col  being  such  that  the  neoee- 
sary  inclination  of  the  body  forwards,  which  all 
aseents  require,  brought  the  ehe^t  and  faee  in  does 
oontact  with  the  snow,  the  excessive  brilliancy  of 
which,  notwithstanding  onr  blue  glasses  and  veilir, 
proved  singularly  annoying.  In  this  critical  posi» 
tion  our  progress  upwards  was  of  necessity  t9irf 
slow,  the  advance  of  the  foot  fVom  one  step  to  the 
snoeeeding  f  ne  being  a  matter  of  careful  consid*- 
eration,  as  a  slip,  the  least  inclination  backvrards, 
or  even  giddiness,  must  inevitaUy  have  proved 
fatal  to  dne  or  other  of  the  party.  Thanks,  iiow^ 
ever,  to  the  efiRirts  of  the  hardy  mounuineers,  the 
summit  of  the  Col  was  at  length  attained,  five 
hours  Sfter  our  departure  from  the  night  encamp- 
ment. For  some  time  previous  our  sphere  of 
vision  had  necessarily  been  limited  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Col  de  Lauteraar;  its  crest,  hovr^ 
ever,  being  attained,  we  beheld  a  great  portion  of 
Switzerland  stretched  out  like  a  map  far  below, 
whilst  on  either  side  rose  the  summits  of  those 
gigantic  barriers  which  bonnd  the  Valley  of  Grin- 
delwaid.  On  the  left  the  great  and  little  Shrecb- 
horn  and  the  Mettenberg,  and  on  the  right  the 
object  of  our  ambition,  the  three  peaks  of  the 
Wetterhomer,  the  Wetterhorn,  the  Mittalhom, 
and  Roeenhom :  below  us  lay  the  fields  of  snow 
which  descend  from  these  summits  and  crown  the 
superior  glacier  of  Grindelwaldi 

It  waa  now  deemed  necessary  to  descend  a  pei^ 
^ion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Col  we  had  just 
surmounted,  previous  to  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  peak,  which  appeared  to  rise  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  height  of  S,  150  feet  abtrfe  the  platean 
0f  siow  on  which  we  stood,  and  which  in  itself 
attained  an  elevation  of  10.000  feet.  We  now 
began  our  descent,  which,  although  not  so  steep 
as  our  prerions  ascent,  was  perhaps  more  nervous  ; 
the  precipices  of  ice  and  snow,  together  with  the 
wide  crevasses  thickly  spread  at  their  feet,  being 
constantly  before  the  eyes.  Great  stress  being 
laid  on  the  ropes  and  hatchets,  this  descent  was  in 
torn  safely  aeoomplished,  V^Vi  again  hegift  lo 
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mao&oA  ^p^  alter  slope  of  tnew,  («t  tkoee  thi^ad- 
41^  our  waj  with  mueh  difficulty  amoag  the  gap* 
ing  crevasses,  ail  of  which  preoenved  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  deepest  azure,)  our  course  b^ng 
directed  towards  ihe  base  of  the  superb  ceatral 
peak,  known  as  toe  Mittalhorn,  which  now  tow* 
ered  above  oar  heads,  apparently  a  huge  pyramid 
of  the  purest  ice  and  snow.  To  me  it  appeared  so 
impossible  to  scale  it,  that  I  Tcntured  to  ioquiie 
ef  the  (guides  whether  they  expected  to  attain  the 
summit ;  to  this  they  replied,  that  they  assuredly 
did  so.  I,  therefore,  held  my  peace,  thinking 
myself  in  right  good  company,  and  the  south- 
western aspect  of  the  peak  being  deemed,  to  all 
appearance,  the  most  practicable,  we  began  the 
arduous  task  of  scaling  this  virgin  mountain.  The 
aaeent  in  itself  strongly  resembled  that  of  the  Col 
de  Lauteraar  desoriTOO  above  ;  its  duration,  how* 
ever,  being  longer,  and  the  coating  of  ice  and 
anow  being  likewise  more  dense,  the  steps  hewn 
•at  with  the  hatchet  required  to  be  enlarged  with 
the  feet  preparatory  to  changing  our  position.  In 
ibis  singular  manner  we  slowly  ascended,  dig;gin(r 
the  left  hand  into  the  hole  above  our  heads,  left 
-^  by  the  hatchet  of  the  advancing  guide,  and  grad- 
ually drawing  up  the  foot  into  the  next  a|)erture  ; 
ihe  body  reclining  foil  length  on  the  snow  between 
each  succeeding  step ;  in  this  truly  delectable  sit- 
uation, our  eyes  were,  every  moment,  greeted  with 
the  view  of  the  vast  precipices  of  ice  stretching 
above  aad  below;  iiiq>ressing  constantly  on  our 
mind,  the  idea  that  one  &lse  step  might  seal  the 
iate  of  the  whole  party ;  connected  as  we  were  one 
to  the  other,  such  in  fact  might  easily  have  beea 
the  ease.  We  had  now  been  three  hours  on  the 
feak  itsdf,  and  the  guides  confidently  affirmed 
that  in  another  hour  (3*  no  accident  occurred)  we 
should  attain  the  summit ;  the  banner  was  aceord- 
iaffly  prepared,  and  aAer  a  few  minutes'  repose, 
taken  by  turning  cautiously  round  anS  placing  our 
hacks  against  the  snow,  we  stretched  upwards 
esee  more,  the  guides  singing  national  songs,  and 
the  utmost  gaiety  pervading  the  whole  party  at  the 
prospect  of  so  successful  a  result.  The  brilliant 
white  summit  of  the  peak  appeared  just  above  us, 
and  when  within  thirty  or  torty  feet  of  its  -apex, 
the  guide  chef^  considerately  thinking  that  his  em- 
ployer would  naturally  wish  to  be  the  first  to  tread 
this  unconquered  summit,  reversed  the  ropes,  and 
placing  me  first  in  the  line,  directed  me  to  take  the 
hatchet  and  cautiously  cut  the  few  remaining  steps 
Boeessary.  These  injunctions  I  obeyed  to  the  b€»t 
of  my  abilities,  and  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  the 
red  banner  fluttered  on  the  summit  of  the  central 
peak  of  the  Wetterhorn. 

We  had  thus,  afVer  three  days'  continual  ascent 
from  the  level  of  the  plain,  attained  a  height  of 
19,154  feet.  Up  to  this  period,  our  attention  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  sunnounting  the  oppos- 
ing obstacles  vvhich  lay  in  our  route,  to  allow  us 
io  contemplate  with  attention,  the  astonishing  pan^ 
orama,  which  graduully  unfolded  itself.  The 
summit  being  under  our  feet,  we  had  ample  leisure 
to  examine  the  relative  position  of  the  surrounding 
peaks,  the  greater  portion  of  which  %ppeaftod  to 
lie  far  beneath  us.  To  the  nortb  we  perceived  the 
Faulhom  and  the  range  of  mountains  skirting  the 
Lake  of  Brienz ;  behind  these  the  passage  of  the 
Brnnig,  together  with  the  lakes  of  Longeme  and 
Lucerne,  on  the  banks  of  which  rise  the  pyramids 
of  Uie  Righi  and  the  Mont  Pilate,  the  summits  of 
which  (the  boast  of  so  many  tonnsts)  appealed  sb 
moJe^iiis.    Towards  the  Mat,  the  eye  wandan 


over  an  idtermiimble  eitent  of  sso^rdadsumtfeHty 
extending  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon,  a 
perfeot  ooean  of  mountains.  Turning  to  the 
sooth,  however,  we  there  perceive  the  monarch* 
of  these  Bernese  Alps  rising  side  by  side,  the 
Rosenhorn  and  Berglistock  raise  their  snow-clad 
crests  in  close  proximity ;  separated  from  them  by 
the  Col  de  Lauteraar,  we  perceived  the  nigeed 
Shreckhorn,  aptly  denominated  the  Peak  of  Ter- 
ror, whilst  the  loftiest  uf  the  group,  the  Finsteiw 
aarhom,  appears  peering  among  his  companions. 
To  the  right  of  these  two  peaks,  (he  brilliant  Via* 
cherhoerner  next  came  into  view,  beyond  which 
we  discover* the  three  celebrated  sister  summits  of 
the  Eiger,  the  Mounch,  and  the  Jungfrau ;  the 
whole  group  exceeding  the  height  of  12,000  feet. 
At  the  base  of  these  gigantic  masses  lies  the  Wen- 
gern  Alp,  apparently  a  mere  undulation ;  whilst 
far  below  the  outline  of  the  village  of  Grindelwald 
may  be  faintly  discerned,  the  river  Lutcbioen 
winding,  like  a  silver  thread,  through  the  valley. 
On  all  sides  of  the  peak  on  which  we  now  stood 
(on  the  summit  of  which  a  dozen  persons  could 
scarcely  assemble)  we  beheld  vast  glittering  preci- 
pices ;  at  the  foot  of  these  lie  the  plains  of  snow 
which  contribute  tti  the  increase  of  the  nuBoeroaa 
glaciers,  situated  still  lower,  viz.,  to  the  left  the 
superior  glacier  of  Grindelwald  and  that  of  Lau* 
teeraar,  to  the  right  the  glaciers  of  Grauli,  of  Reu^ 
fen,  and  of  Rosenlaui,  out  of  which  rose  thepeaks 
of  the  Wellborn,  the  Losenhom,  and  Engel* 
horner. 

Many  anxious  looks  were  now  cast  in  this  direo- 
tion ;  the  guides  having  determined  to  reach 
Rosenlaui  through  this  unexplored  region.  We 
had  mained  above  twenty  minutes  on  the  sum* 
mit,  exposed  to  a  violent  wind  and  intense  cold, 
although  in  the  plain,  on  that  day,  the  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit  stood  at  93  degrees  in  the  shade. 
The  sadden  appearance  of  a  few  fleecy  clouda  far 
below,  caused  us  some  misgivings ;  we  therefore 
(after  firmly  securing  the  flag-staflr)N  commenced 
our  descent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peak  to  that 
by  which  we  had  ascended,  in  order  to  reach  the 
plains  of  snow  surmounting  the  great  glacier  of 
Rosenlaui.  From  the  excessive  steepness  of  this 
slope,  and  the  absence  of  crevasses,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  sit  and  slide  down  the  snow,  guiding 
our  course  with  the  poles.  In  this  manner  we 
descended  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  the  plateau. 
Here  again  great  caution  was  required,  many  of 
the  crevasses  being  covered  with  a  slight  coating 
of  fresh  snow,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  the  human  body.  After  crossing  this  plateau 
we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Tosenhorn.  This  is 
a  lolly  peak,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  gla- 
ciers of  Rosenlaui  and  Renfen,  which  at  this  point 
become  identified  with  the  great  slope  of  snow 
descending  from  the.Wetterhorner.  This  region 
being  a  terra  incognita  like  the  preceding,  our 
advance  was  slow  and  wavering;  and  on  the 
descent  of  the  Tosenhorn  the  difficulties  appeared 
rather  to  ii>crease  ihan  diminish  ;  the  loose  rocks 
and  stones  covering  the  southern  aspect  of  the 
peak,  receding  continually  from  under  the  feet, 
and  filling  io  showers  over  the  precipice  ;  below 
which,  at  a  fearful  depth,  we  could  discern  the 
deep  blue  crevasses  and  bristling  minarets  of  the 
glaeier  of  Rosenlaui.  Quitting  the  rocks,  we 
again  found  ourselves  on  slopes  of  snow  so  verti- 
cal that  ibr  a  long  period  of  tisie  it  was  necessary 
to  descend  bacln^rds  as  if  on  a  ladd^r^-4he 
haitehet  being  in  futt  play.    Ai  Ihe  foot  of  toe  of 
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these  slopes,  th«  snow  broke  suddenly  away, 
leaving  a  crevasse,  apparently  about  four  yards  in 
width,  the  opposite  border  of  which  was  fully 
twenty  feet  lower  than  that  on  which  we  stood ; 
this  at  first  sight  appeared  insurmountable,  The 
guides,  themselves  being  bewildered,  and  all  giving 
advice  in  one  breath  ;  we  were  at  this  time  cling- 
ing to  the  slope  of  sno^V,  over  the  very  verge  of 
the  blue  gulph  below.  Jaun  at  length  volunteered 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  clearing  it  at  a  bound 
•—this  he  accordingly  did,  arriving  safely  on  the 
inferior  border.  The  ropes  being  detached,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  mustered  resolution,  and 
desperation  giving  fresh  courage,  we  all  in  turn 
came  flying  across  the  crevasse  upon  the  smooth 
snow  below.  Our  successful  triumph  over  this 
alarming  obstacle  having  greatly  inspirited  us,  we 
prepared  to  cross  a  narrow  slope  of  ice,  on  which 
our  leader  was  diligently  hacking  a  few  steps ;  a 
sudden  rumbling  sound,  however,  arrested  our 
attention — the  rear  guides  drew  the  rest  back  with 
the  ropes  with  violence,  and  the  next  moment  an 
avalanche  thundered  down  over  the  slope  we  had 
been  preparing  to  cross,  leaving  the  whole  party 
petrified  with  horror  at  the  narrowness  of  their 
escape.  The  clouds  of  fine  snow  in  which  we 
had  been  enveloped  having  subsided,  we  again 
descended,  during  three  hours,  a  succession  of 
steep  walls  of  ice  and  snow  ;  reaching^  the  glacier 
of  Rosenlaui  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  passage 
of  this  glacier  resembles  in  every  respect  that  of 
the  far-famed  glacier  de  Bossons  on  the  Moot 
Blanc,  the  crevasses  being  so  numerous  as  to  leave 
mere  ridges  of  ice  interposed  between  them  ;  and 
these  ridges  being  the  only  means  of  progress,  the 
eye  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  golphs  of  ice  which,  at  every  step, 
appear  ready  to  swallow  op  the  unfortunate  inai- 
vidual  whose  presence  of  mind  should  fail ;  whilst 
the  pinnacles  of  ice  rising  over  head,  often  totter 
npon  their  unsteady  foundations.  In  our  present 
fatigued  condition,  the  passage  of  the  glacier  was 
indeed  highly  perilous ;  the  extreme  caution  and 
courage  of  the  guides  fortunately  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  any  serious  accident,  and  at  eight, 
P.  M.,  we  bade  a  final  adieu  to  those  fields  of 
SDow  and  ice-bound  peaks,  over  which  our  course 
had  been  directed  for  seventeen  consecutive  hours. 
All  danger  was  now  past,  and  the  excitement 
having  ceased,  tbe^tedious  descent  over  rocks  and 
fallen  pin«s  became  insufferably  fatiguing.  The 
baths  of  Rosenlaui  were  still  far  below  at  our 
feet ;  whilst  the  sombre  hue  of  the  pine  forests, 
stretching  down  into  the  valley,  formed  a  striking 
eontrast  to  the  uninterrupted  glare  of  so  many  pre- 
vious hours.  Night  was  now  gradually  throwing 
its  veil  over  the  surrounding  objects;  the  glim- 
mering of  lights  soon  became  visible,  and  at  nine, 
P.  M.,  we  all  arrived  safely  at  the  baths  of  Rosen-» 
laui,  where,  for  several  hours,  considerable  excite- 
ment had  prevailed — the  flag  fluttering  on  the 
summit  of  the  peak  having  been  discovered,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  telescope.  Four  small  black 
dots  had  likewise  been  noticed  .at  an  immense 
height  on  the  otherwise  unsullied  snow,  which 
dots  having  been  likewise  seen  to  change  their 
position,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  wisely  con- 
cluded that  another  of  their  stupendous  mountains 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  its  former  prestige  of 
ioTincibility. 

On  the  Allowing  morning  I  took  leave  of  the 
two  intrepid  chamois  hunters,  to  whom,  on  several 
ooeattoosj  during  the  previous  eventful  day,  I  had 


owed  my  preservation.  I  was  shortly. afterwaidi 
informed  that  these  poor  follows  (though  so  hardy) 
were  confined  by  an  illness  arising  from  the  sever* 
ity  of  their  late  exploit.  For  myself,  I  escaped 
with  the  usual  consequences  of  so  long  an  expo* 
sure  to  the  snow  in  these  elevated  regions,  vis., 
the  loss  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  together  with 
inflammation  of*  the  eyes,  and  accompanied  by  my 
remaining  guide,  who  was  likewise  in  a  very  dole- 
ful condition,  we  recrossed  the  Great  Shiedeck^ 
arriving  at  Interlacken  the  10th  of  July. 

We  here  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  two  dajrs 
previous  to  our  ascent  some  Swiss  gentlemen, 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  allowing  **  un  Anglais"  to 
be  the  first  to  scale  their  virgin  peak,  had,  in  comr 
pany  with  three  cliamois  hunters,  made  another 
attempt  from  Grindelwald.  To  our  gratificatiaa 
it  proved  a  failure  ;  the  parties,  having  mistaken 
their  locality,  ascended  a  peak,  the  summit  of 
which  had  been  first  reached  in  1844,  by  the  same 
men  who  had  so .  ably  assisted  me  in  the  asceai 
just  described. 

Paris,  August  20th,  1845. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
"SBNTIMBNT   OF   PRE€XISTENCE," 

This  is  an  expression  of  Sir  Walter  Soott 
for  a  peculiar  feeling  which  be  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  describe.*  The*  descrip- 
tion is  thrown  into  the  month  of  Henry  B«r» 
tram  on  kis  return  to  Ellangowan  Castle :  **  How 
often,''  he  says,  *'  do  we  find  ourselves  in  society 
which  we  have  never  before  met,  and  yet  feel 
impressed  with  a  mysteridus  and  ill-defined  otm*- 
seionaness  that  neither  the  scene,  the  speakero, 
nor  the  subject  are  entirely  new ;  nay,  feel  m 
if  we  oould  anticipate  that  part  of  the  con- 
versation winch  has  not  yet  taken  place!"  It 
appears,  from  a  passage  in  the  ^*  Wool-gatherer," 
a  tale  by  Jaraes  Hogg,  that  that  .extraordinary  son 
of  genius  was  occasionally  conscious  of  the  same 
feeUog.  Wordsworth,  too,  hints  at  it,  with  an 
intimation  that  it  is  the  recolleetion  of  a  foriMr 
existence — 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 

The  soul  that  rises  in  us,  our  life's  star, 
Has  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  afar. 

In  a  cqfions  and  original  book,  entitled  '^  The. 
Duality  of  the  Mind,"  written  by  Dr.  Wigan,and 
pobltshed  last  year,  this  strange  sentiment  is 
adduced  as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
aimed  at,  that  the  mind  is  double  in  its  whole 
structure,  correspondently  with  the  duplicity  of 
the  structure  of  the  brain.  *Mt  is  a  sudden 
feeling,  as  if  the  scene  we  have  just  witnessed 
(although  from  the  very  nature  of  things  it  couM 
never  have  been  seen  before)  had  been  present  to 
our  eyes  on  a  fbnner  occasion,  when  the  very 
same  speakers,  seated  in  the  very  same  positions, 
uttered  the  same  sentiments  in  the  same  words— 
the  pastures,  the  expression  of  countenance,  the 
gestures,  the  tone  of  voice,  all  seem  to  be  remem* 

*  He  was  not  the  first.  We  recollect  that  years  beibra 
jGruy  Mannerina:  appeared,  a  friend  to  whom  we  men- 
tioned this  feeling,  lent  us  a  magazine,  (called,  as  we 
think,  The  Rainbow)  in  which  it  was  described— and  a 
theory  laid  down  to  explahi  it.  This  magazine  was  con- 
nected with  some  college,  and  ¥re  should  be  obliged  by  a 
loanofacc^.— LwM^il^^gitizea  Dy  vjjv^w^i^ 
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bered,  and  to  be  now  attracting  attention  for  the 
second  time ;  never  in  it  supposed  to  be  the 
third  time.  This  delusion/*  pursues  the  writer, 
<»  occurs  only  wheti  the  mind  has  been  exhausted 
by  excitement,  or  is,  from  indisposition  or  any 
other  cause,  languid,  and  only  slightly  attentive  to 
the  conversation.  The  persuasion  of  the  scene 
being  a  repetition,  comes  on  when  the  attention 
has  been  roused  by  some  accidenul  circumstance, 
and  we  become,  as  the  phrase  is,  wide  awake.  I 
believe  the  explanation  to  be  this ;  only  one  brain 
has  been  used  iii  the  immediately  preceding  part  of 
the  scene  ;  the  other  brain  has  been  asleep,  or  in  an 
analogous  state  nearly  approaching  it.  When  the 
attenuon  of  both  brains  is  roused  to  the  topic,  there 
is  the  same  vague  consciousness  that  the  ideas 
have  passed  through  the  mind  before,  which  takes 
place  on  re-perusing  the  page  we  had  read  while 
thinking  on  some  other  subject.  The  ideas  ?utve 
passed  through  the  mind  before ;  and  as  there  was 
not  sufficient  consciousness  to*  &^.  them  in  the 
memory  without  a  renewal,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  fairU  impression  received  by  the 
single  brain,  and  the  distinct  impression  received 
by  the  double.  It  may  seem  to  have  been  many 
years.  I  have  often  noticed  this  in  children,  and 
believe  they  have  sometimes  been  punished  for  the 
involnntarr  error,  in  the  belief  that  they  have  been 
gnilty  of  deliberate  falsehood. 

**  The*  strongest  example  of  this  delusion  I 
ever  recollect  in  my  own  person  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. The  circumstances  connected  with  that 
e¥ent  formed  in  every  respect  a  most  extraordinary 
psychological  curiosity,  and  afforded  an  instmctive 
view  of  the  moral  feelings  pervading  a  whole 
nation,  and  showing  themselves  without  restraint 
or  disguise.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  in 
history  of  so  intense  and  so  universal  a  sympathy, 
for  almost  every  conceivable  misfortune  to  one 
party  is  a  source  of  joy,  satisfaction,  or  advantage 
to  another.  The  event  was  attended  by  the  strange 
paooliarity,  that  it  could  be  a  subject  of  jo^  or  sat^ 
isimction  to  no  one.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
another  instance  of  a  calamity  by  which  none 
could  derive  an^  possible  benefit ;  for  in  the  then 
state  of  succession  to  the  throne  no  one  was  appa- 
rently even  brought  a  step  nearer  to  it.  One 
mighty  all-absorbing  grief  possessed  the  whole 
nation,  and*  was  aggravated  in  each  individual  by 
the  sympathy  of  his  neighbor,  till  the  whole  people 
became  infected  with  an  amiable  insanity,  and 
incapable  of  estimating  the  real  extent  of  their 
loes.  No  one  under  five-and- thirty  or  forty  years 
of  age  can  form  a  conception  of  the  universal  par- 
oxysm of  grief  which  then  superseded  every  other 
feeling. 

**  I  had  obtained  permission  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral,  as  one  of  the  lord  cham- 
bwlain^s  staff.  Several  disturbed  nights  previous 
to  that  ceremony,  and  the  almost  total  privation 
of  rest  on  the  night  immediately  preceding  it,  had 
put  my  mind  into  a  state  of  h3rsterical  irritability, 
which  was  still  further  increased  by  grief,  aAd  by 
exhaustion  from  want  of  food  ;  for  between  break- 
fast and  the  hour  of  interment  at  midnight,  such 
was  the  confusion  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  that  no 
expenditure  of  money  could  procure  refreshment. 

*'  I  had  been  standing  four  hours,  and  on  takitig 
ray  place  by  the  side  of  the  coffin,  in  St.  George's 
ohapel,  was  only  prevented  from  fainting  by  »he 
interest  of  the  scene.  All  that  our  truncated  cer- 
emonies could  bestow  of  pomp  wjas  there,  and  the 


exquisite  music  produced  a  sort  of  hallucination^ 
Suddenly,  after  the  pathetic  Miserere  of  Mozart, 
the  music  ceased,  and  there  was  an  absolute 
silence.  The  coffin,  placed  on  a  kind  of  altar 
covered  with  black  cloth  (nnited  to  the  black  cloth 
which  covered  the  pavement)  sank  down  so  slowly 
through  the  floor,  that  it  was  only  in  measuring  its 
progress  by  some  brilliant  object  beyond  it  that  any 
motion  could  be  perceived.  I  had  fallen  into  a 
sort  of  torpid  re  very,  when  I  was  recalled  to  con- 
sciousness by  a  paroxysms  of  viotent  grief  on  the 
part  of  the  bereaved  husband,  as  his  eye  suddenly 
caught  the  coffin  sinking  into  its  black  grave, 
formed  by  the  inverted  covering  of  the  altar.  In 
an  instant  I  felt  not  merely  an  impression,  but  a 
conviction  that  I  had  seen  the  whole  scene  before 
on  some  former  occasion,  and  had  heard  even  the 
very  words  addressed  to  myself  by  $ir  George 
Naylor."  ?  /  >?  8 

The  author  thus  concludes — "  Oflen  did  I  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  my  talented  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  Gooch,  who  always  took  great  interest  in 
subjects  occupying  the  debatable  region  between 
physics  and  metaphysics;  but  we  could  never 
devise  an  explanation  satisfactory  to  either  of  us. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  theory  of  two  brains 
affords  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable phenomenon.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  examples  of  religious  mysticism,  which  we 
generally  set  down  as  imposture,  may  have  their 
origin  in  siniilar  hallilcinations,  find  that  in  the 
uneducated  mind  these  apparent  recollections  of 
past  scenes,  similar  to  the  present,  may  give  to  an 
enthusiast  the  idea  of  inspiration,  especially  where 
one  brain  has  a  decided  tendency  to  insanity,  as  is 
so  oAen  the  case  with  such  persons.'* 

In  the  m<fre  recently  published  **  Dashes  at 
Life"  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  there  is  an  arti(^]e 
entitled  *•  A  Revelation  of  a  Previous  Life,"  in 
which  the  actuah'ty  of  such  a  life  is  assumed  as 
the  veritable  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
whole  paper  has  the  air  of  fiction ;  yet,  as  it 
relates  to  a  subject  on  which  out  hiaterials  are 
meagre,  we  shall  make  some  reference  to  it. 

.[As  the  ex,tract  from  Mr.  Willis  has  already 
been  published  in  the  Living  Age,  we  omit  it 
here.] 

We  would  now  remark,  that  the  so-called  senti- 
ment of  preexistence  may  oAen  be  produced  by  a 
simpler  cause  than  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Wigan  ; 
namely,  the  recollection  of  some  actual  circum- 
stances in  our  life,  of  which  the  present  are  a 
repetition.  In  the  routine  of  ordinary  existence, 
there  is  much  that  is  the  same  from  day  to  day. 
We  must  oflten  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relations 
to  certain  persons  and  scenes  thnt  we  stood  in 
many  years  ago ;  those  of  the  nnst  are,  in  their 
particulars,  forgotten,  but  still  tne  shade  of  their 
general  memory  lasts,  and  this  may  be  what 
revives  on  the  new  occasion.  With  regard  to  such 
apparent  revivals  of  a  whole  being,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
lis' story  describes — ^and  to  us  ft  is  the  same  at 
least  as  if  founded  on  fact,  for  we  have  nndtmbted 
knowledge'  of  a  case  precisely  similar  in  the  main 
features — we  can  explain  it  to  our  own  satisfaction 
by  the  fact  that  individuals  are  occasionally  met 
with  who  very  nearly  resemble,  in  person,  felitures, 
voice,  and  even  moral  characteristics,  certain  other 
persons  living  far  apart,  and  in  no  degree  related  ; 
nature  having,  as  it  were,  a  certain  set  of  moulds, 
for  the  various  peculiarities  of  her  children,  and  of 
course  now  and  then  associating  the  whole  in  more 
instances  than  one. 
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As  yet  the  soble  cudidate  of  the  heme  of  St. 
JuBes  had  not  pieaeDted  himself  to  the  ¥Olert  of 
Liquorish.  To  say  the  trnthi  his  loidship  had  not 
that  reverence  for  those  small  p^  of  the  ^lonoiis 
machine  of  the  oonslitiitioD — the  freehohlen— that, 
in  his  virgin  address  to  his  eonstitueBcy,  be  deemed 
it  only  decent  to  assume.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he 
thought  the  said  machine  might  do  all  the  hi^at 
without  them.  Bat  this  heresy  had  been  so  deeply 
eat  into  the  bark  of  bis  youthful  mind,  that  it  grow 
aad  enlarged  with  it.  He  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  a  voter  of  Liquorish  as  a  sort  of  tw<v-legged 
hound,  the  property  of  his  noble  house :  no  less 
lis  goods,  because  the  creature  did  not  wear  a  col- 
lar round  his  neck.  No :  fortunately,  men  are  so 
BMde,  that  though  seeming  free,  their  souls  may 
BOW  and  then  be  made  fast  to  an  owner,  who  can 
buy  the  manacles  at  the  mint :  wonderful  shains; 
iavisible  to  the  world ;  of  finer  temper  than  any 
hammered  at  feiry  smithies.  It  was  this 
wholesome  prejudice — as  Mr.  Fokler 
that  imparted  to  young  St.  James  the 
sense  of  security :  the  votevsof  Liquorish  were  the 
lire-stock  of  his  house  :  their  souls  stamped,  like 
the  Marquess'  sheep,  with  his  own  noble  mark. 
Hence,  our  youthful  loid  had  delayed  until  the 
latest  moment  the  drudgery  of  peraomd  canvass. 
Hence  had  he  postponed  the  practical  waggery  of 
soliciting  a  vote  where  no  vote  eould  ^  reivmed. 
Nevertheless,  guided  by  the  patriodc  ezperieooe 
of  his  noble  £uher,  he  would  present  himself  to 
the  people.  The  time,  the  plaoe,  had  been  se- 
lected with  the  happiest  sense  of  propriety.  Young 
St.  James,  the  guest  of  Dr.  Gilead-4he  hmaoUe, 
isalous  colle|fe-&ieBd  of  the  Marquess — would 
meekly  exhibit  himself  in  the  doctor's  pew,  at  the 
parish  church  :  the  doctor  himself,  on  that  event- 
ful oecasioii,  preaching  an  appropriate  discourse. 
Doubtless,  ikiB  dooKa  felt  that  otacles  to  be  re- 
spected must  be  vocal  only  at  long  intervals: 
hence,  he  preached  but  rarely  to  his  simple  flook. 
His  youthful  euiatfr-*a  spiritual  shepherd  boy^— 
was  all-sufficient  to  lead  them  to  the  water-courses 
and  the  pasture :  it  was  only  now  and  then  that 
the  elder  pastor  would  shake  before  them  a  mouth- 
fid  or  so  of  sweet  herbs,  culled  from  the  dainty 
niden  of  his  own  theology.  Doctor  Gilead  was  a 
leanied  man  ;  a  pious  man.  Nether  his  coach- 
man, his  butler,  or  ekher  of  his  three  footmen, 
doubted  his  wisdom  or  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  a 
man,  too,  of  practical  patience.  Thrice  had  he 
expected  a  bishopric;  and  thrice  had  the  mitre 
vanished  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  Where- 
apon,  he  meekly  folded,  his  hands,  and  smiling 
dorwn  the  gout  tlmt  each  time  with  buminif  nippers 
seised  u[k>n  him,  he  thanked  Heaven  for  his  felicit- 
ous escape.  EbiceUeot  man  !  He  could  no  mofe 
hide  the  humility  vrithin  him,  than  he  could  have 
disffuised  the  snudl-pox.  It  would  break  out.  He 
had  once  preached  befere  George  the  Third :  and 
then  from  his  pulmt,  as  fsom  the  mountain,  did  he 
see  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  house  of  lords. 
Stfll,*the  milk  aad  honey  were  untested ;  and  still 
with  patient,  smiliag  lips,  he  praised  kind  Prctvi- 


tel«st  oartakis ;  nofiaanliiig  tapei^ries ;  but  luxury 
in  ev«ry  shape,  took  the  guise  of  simidicity,  and 
made  every  comer  of  the  house  a  cos^  nook  fat 
swan^wn  Christianity.  Then  everythm^  was  so 
radiantly  clean,  it  seemed^  no  part  of  this  dusty 
earth,  but  fresh  from  some  brighter  planet.  Had 
Doctor  Gilead  been  arrayed  f^m  head  to  heel  in 
episcopal  lawn,  there  was  nought  within  the  Hall 
of  Lazarus  to  smudge  it.  The  very  flies,  from 
habit,  would  haTO  respected  it.  Saints  and  her- 
mits would  not  have  dared  to  sit  upon  the  chair- 
covers. 

It  was  Saturday,  about  five  in  the  aAemoon. 
Doctor  Gilead  sat  in  his  library,  garnished  about 
with  his  wife  and  three  daughters.  The  doctor 
was  black  and  glossy  as  a  newly-bathed  raven. 
For  the  ladies,  they  might  have  been  taken  as 
spectraens  of  Brobdignag  china;  so  creamy  and 
motionless  were  their  faces,  so  prim  and  well-d^ 
fined  their  flowing  gowns.  Not  a  word  was  said : 
not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  that  the  doctor's 
watch  ticked  feverishly  in  his  fob,  and  a  big  blun- 
dering blue  fly  kept  bouncing  and  battering  his 
head  against  a  vrindow-pane,  doubtless  puzzled  to 
know  why  with  all  so  very  clear  before  him,  he 
eonld  not  get  out.  Now  the  doetor  looked  re- 
proaehfolly  at  the  noisy  insect ;  and  now  subsided 
to  his  customary  meekness.  Once  or  twice,  he 
stranded  a  sigh  at  his  very  lips.  Haply— 4)ut 
who  shall  sound  the  depths  of  man's  silent  soult 
— hsf^y  he  thought  of  the  turbot  maeeratinr  hi  the 
kettle,  haply  of  the  haunch  scorching  on  the  ^it. 
Say  what  we  will,  it  tries  the  spirit  of  roan,  to 
think  serenely  of  his  boiled  and  roast,  and  of  the 
la^  ooming  guest  perilling  them  both.  Doctor 
Gilead  breathed  heavily  ;  then,  Uking  his  watch 
from  fa»  feb,  he  sakft  with  a  smile  of  ghastly  resig- 
nation, '*  It 's  getting  nether  late." 

And  what  said  the  doctor's  wife  t  Why,  pre- 
cisely what  every  married  daughter  of  Eve  would 
say.  She,  in  the  naturalest  manner  possible  ob- 
sOTved — *'  I  should  n't  wottder  if  he  doesn't  come 
at  all."     The  daughters--meek    thmgsl— said 


nothhig ;  but  they  looked  down  and  about  them  at 
their  pretty  gowns,  and  slightly  bit  thehr  lips,  and 


lightly  sighed. 
••  I  don^t 


Such  was  the  owner  of  Lazarus  Hall,  the  reo- 
teiy ;  an  abode  especially  prep«ed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  young  St.  James,  who,* two  nights  at  lean, 
would  bless  the  rooPtree  of  his  father's  humble 
ftisBd.  The  house  waa  rich  and  odorous  aa  nest 
of  phcenix.    Tet  there  was  no  golden  display ;  no 
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think,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  CKlead, 
"  it 's  any  use  waiting  for  his  lordship,  now. 
Had  n't  they  better  serve  the  dinner  1" 

Now,  had  the  doctor  assented  to*  this,  Mrs. 
Gilead  virould  ha^e  been  pathetically  eloquent  on 
the  inhospitality  of  the  measure.  She  had  no  such 
meaning :  all  Ae  wanted  was  the  discourse  of  her 
husband.  She  talked  to  make  him  talk.  In  the 
like  way  that,  when  a  pomp  is  dry,  men  poor 
water  into  it  to  set  it  flowinff.  *'  The  dinner  will 
be  totally  spoilt,  my  dear,'^  added  Mrs.  Gilead, 
smiling  as  Uiough  she  communicated  sweetest  in- 
telligcmce.  The  doctor  spoke  not,  but  suflRsred  an 
abdmninal  ^mdder.  '*  In  fact,  my  dear,"  con- 
tinued the  vrife,  **  now,  we  ought  rather  to  hope 
that  his  lordship  will  not  come.  There  vriU  be 
nothing  fit  to  set  before  him — nothing  whatever." 
It  was  strange— she  did  not  mean  it — ^yet  did  Mrs. 
Gilead* talk  with  a  certain  gust,  as  though  she 
telked  of  a  special  treat :  to  have  nothiiH|  fit  for 
his  lordship  seemed  to  be  the  very  thing  de- 
sirable. ''  What  did  you  say,  my  dear!"  ariced 
Mim.  Gilead. 

The  doetor  had  not  uttered  a  syllable.  How« 
ever>  again  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  aald 
"  It  is  very  late*"  We  can  find  no  other  parallel 
to  this  btMio  ealmasas  save  in  the  life  of  St.  Law- 
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wIk>  when  turned  Kke  a  MMone  tlemk 
upon  his  gridiroa,  merely  obaerred  to  an  »oqiniint^ 
aooe  who  chanced  to  be  near — '*  It  is  very  warm." 
In  both  cases,  cooking  was  the  source  of  pain,  and 
the  teat  of  resignation :  for  Doctor  Gilead  thought 
of  his  haunch  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  him.  And 
still  the  doctor  sat,  looking  by  degrees  fiercely 
patient,  and  becoming  slightly  savage.  Mrs. 
Gi)ead,  the  partner  of  his  bcMom,  knew  well  what 
that  bosom  felt,  and  therefore  in  her  own  femi- 
nine  way  remarked,  **  Now  I  certainly  giTe  his 
lordship  up.'* 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  Mrs.  Gilead  had  not 
spoken  thus  before,  or  surely  the  same  effects 
would  have  followed  the  syllables.  For  no  sooner 
had  she  nttered  them  than  there  was  a  whirl  of 
wheels,  and  sfiddenly  a  carriage  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
stopt  at  Laxarus  Hall.  Mrs.  Gilead  jumped  :  her 
daughters  gave  a  sharp,  short,  joyful  scream; 
whilst  the  doctor  himself— but  reader,  did  you  ever 
in  broad  day  mark  the  night-lamp  of  man-midwife ! 
It  is  dully,  darkly  red.  The  sun  sinks,  night 
eomes ;  and  that  dark  glass  bums  like  a  ruby, 
li<}uid  with  glowing  light.  Such  was  Doctor 
Gilead 's  countenance  ;  such  the  change  :  now, 
soJky  colored,  and  now  flaming  with  joy.  A  mo- 
ment, and  he  was  at  the  oamage-door ;  another, 
and  young  St.  James — the  son  of  his  patron  and 
friend — stood,  with  both  hands  seized  by  the  grasp- 
ing, throbbing  palms  of  the  afiectionate  doctor. 
The  doctor  was  in  spasms  of  delight :  Mrs.  Gilead, 
full  of  smiles,  opened  and  folded  her  face  like  a 
fan  :  and  the  young  ladies,  before  so  statue-like, 
:ihat  had  they  sat  in  the  open  air,  the  birds  would 
thave  perched  upon  them,  swam  about  and  arched 
ilieir  necks  like  cygnets,  taking  a  May-morning 
^tb.  The  ancient  painter-c«  Tory  cunning  fel- 
low, that,  at  a  difficulty — painted  a  veil,  where  the 
dnten^ty  of  sorrow  was  such,  that  not  to  attempt 
*to  describe  it  was  to  do  a  very  fine  thing.  Some 
•of  these  days,  we  think  of  writing  a  tragedy  in  five 
'Jong  acts  upon  the  same  high  principle  of  doing 
mothing :  we  shall  give  blank  leaves.  In  the 
'mean  time  we  might  here  treat  the  reader  with  a 
'White  page,  requesting  him  to  look  upon  that  page 
as  a  type  and  representative — ^not  always  unapt 
ones  even  ^t  the  best  places— of  what  passed  at 
Doctor  Gilead*8  dinner  table.  We  will  not  do  so ; 
but  printing  dose,  will  nevertheless  jump  the  con- 
versation—cracking and  brilliant  as  it  was — as  a 
•mountebank  jumps  through  fireworks,  and  shift 
the  eoene.  Stay.  We  must  not  quit  the  young 
ladies  so.  It  was  the  first  time  th^  had  ever  sat 
tat  the  samer table  with  a  live  lord.  They  were  in  a 
•state  of  terrible  delight.  We  haTe  read  in  old 
Doctor  Moffiitt's  cookery  book,  a  recipe  to  make 
beef  tender  :  it  is  to  show  to  the  living  ox  a  living 
lion.  The  weaker  creature  is  taken  with  a  sort 
of  dismay— its  bones  are  melted  in  its  great  fear — 
it  is  made  a  jelly  of  ere  it  is  aware— or,  in  a  word, 
it  is  made,  according  to  the  doctor's  word,  tender. 
It  is  sometimes  thus  with  women  and  a  lion  lord — 
rand  it  was  especially  thus  with  the  heart  of  each 
Miss  Gilead,  when  shown  the  young  lord  St. 
.James,  the  lion  of  the  west !  At  length  all  sepa- 
'valed.  Night  came,  and  thei^— and  ihen — though 
I  not  one  of  the  sisters  said  a  word  of  the  matter  to 
the  other — then  did  Cupids,  fluttering  up  and  down 
rthe  staircase,  deliver  imaginary  letters  to  each. 
.'Letters,  made  precious  as  gems,  by  St.  James' 
cairns  upon  the  seal ;  letters  that  conjured  up  a 
^viAon  of  a  London  church — and  all  the  braTcry  of 
a  London  marriage.    And  then,  there  was  presen- 


tation at  eoQit,  with  the  hta^  cut  smile  of  Queen 
Charlotte-— and  all  the  triumphs  of  an  unequal 
match,  when  low-bom  woman  wears  her  high-born 
lord  with  the  self-same  glory  that  the  huntress 
wears  her  happy  conquest — the  leonine  skin. 
Each  sister  thought  this :  and  each  to  the  other 
said— speaking  casually  by  the  way,  of  St.  Jamee 
— she  thouffht  nothing  of  him :  she  was  wholly 
disappointed.  And  so  leave  we  the  whole  house- 
hold to  their  dream*.  Let  Doctor  Gilead  think 
himself  a  bishop ;  let  Jiim  in  his  slumbers  rehearse 
his  first  parliamentary  speech — ^let  his  wife  dream 
of  her  gown  for  court — ^let  each  of  the  young* 
ladies  see  and  feel  herself  a  blushing,  stammering 
bride  at  church — let  St.  James  dream — he  cannot 
help  it— of  poor  Clarissa.  It  is  Saturday  night. 
Labor  has  flung  down  his  working  tools,  and 
sleeps  a  deep  and  happy  rieep ;  fbr  the  next 
day  is  a  holy  breathing-time — a  day  of  rest- 
Sunday. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the 
band  and  minor  mercenaries  of  St.  James  wers 
posted  at  the  Rose,  a  hostelry  of  modest  character 
compared  to  the  dignified  pretensions  of  the  OUvte 
Branch,  made  still  more  important  by  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Tangle,  who  had  selected  the  tavern  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  noble  candidate.  The  Rose, 
in  the  agent's  own  words,  did  very  well  for  the 
rabble  always  necessary  on  such  occasions;  bnt 
for  himself,  he  could  not  at  all  feel  himself  a  gen- 
tleman in  any  meaner  place  of  resort  than  the  Olive 
Branch.  Indeed,  now  and  then  he  was  compelled 
to  remember  the  national  and  patriotic  importance 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  reconcile 
him  heartily  to  the  inconvenience  of  his  usual  abid- 
ing-place. **  There  was  no  real  Hfe  off  the  stones 
of  London ;  but  then  the  condition  of  the  country 
demanded  some  sacrifice  of  every  man  :  why,  then, 
should  he  complain?  No :  he  would  stick  to  the 
constitution  whilst  a  plank  of  it  held  tpgether.  If 
the  ship— he  meant  ^the  constitution — was  doomed 
to  go  down,  why,  he  would  give  three  cheers,  and 
go  down  with  it." 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  many  patriotic  senti- 
ments which  Mr.  Tangle  breath^  at  intervals  be- 
tween tea  and  toast,  and  eggs,  and  fowl,  and  all 
the  potable  and  edible  varieties  that  compose  a  snf- 
ficient  country  breakfast.  As  again  and  again  he 
attacked  the  cold  sirloin  he  became  quite  eloquent, 
even  pathetic  on  the  danger  of  the  constitution,  as 
though  he  filled  himself  at  once  with  beef  and  in- 
spiration. Mr.  Folder  was  a  pleased,  though  fbr 
some  time,  a  silent  listener.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  man  could  be  a 'more  passionate  lover  of 
the  glorious  British  constitution  than  himself;  in- 
deed, he  eould  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  he  who 
had  inoculated  Tangle;  neverUieless,  with  all  his 
admiration,  he  was  prudent  with  his  fondness,  and 
never  talked  of  the  object  of  his  passion  at  any  of 
the  four  or  five  meals  that  make  tolerable  the  live* 
long  day  to  sinful  man. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  two  patriots- 
full  of  meat  and  drink  aim  the  good  of  their  conn* 
try — sank  back  in  their  chairs,  and  looked  serenely 
in  each  other's  face.  *'  We  shall  have  a  fine  con- 
gregation to-day,"  at  length  observed  Mr.  Folder, 
ror  It  was  well  known  throughout  the  borough  that 
the  casket,  Lazarus  Hall,  contained  the  jewel  of  a 
lord — "all  the  fashion  and  respectabihty  of  the 
neighboriiood,  no  doubt." 

»*  They  can't  do  less,"  remarked  Mr.  Tangle, 
"  'twill  be  only  a  proper  compliment  to  his  lord- 
.ahip."  uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^p^^LV 
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**  Nenmtkslets,"  observed  the  aadeni  tutor, 
^ealcing  slowly,  gravely,  ''I  am  a  Utile  disap- 
pointed. I  did  think  that  oa  his  lordship^s  arxivid, 
th^  woald  at  least  have  rung  the,  church  bells. 
Nor  was  there  even  a  bonfire.'' 

'*  Pardon  me ;  I  have  mv  scruples :  all  men 
have,  or  should  have.  Touening  the  church  bells, 
I  most  confess  I  do  not  think  they  ought  ever  to  be 
employed  in  any  uses  that  are  secular.  I  have  my 
preiumces,"  continued  Tangle,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  very  proud  of  the  commodity,  '*  and  church 
bells  are  one.  Bonfires  are  altogether  another 
matter." 

<<  And  fireworks,"  added  Folder. 

"Andfireworfcs,"  consented  Tangle.  "Though 
I  sud  nothing  at  the  time,  I  must  own  with  you, 
that  the  absence  of  so  small  a  mark  of  respect  as  a 
bonfire  on  the  arrival  of  his  lordship,  speaks  very 
many  volumes  against  the  people.  A  f  nv  years 
ago,  and  there  'd  been  a  blaze  on  every  hill.  Not 
a  school-boy  but  what  would  have  had  his  cap  and 
pockets  stuffed  with  fireworks.  Now,  pamful  as  it 
IS  to  a  man  who  loves  the  constitution,  still  the 
truth  cannot  be  diaguised,  there  was  not  a  ^gle 
squib— not  a  nngle  s(}uib,"  and  Tangle  repeated 
the  words  with  pathetic  eoaphasiB. 

"  I  heard  none,"  said  Mr.  Folder,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who,  nevertheless,  forlornly  hop^  that  he 
may  be  mistaken. 

'^  Oh  no !  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  We 
must  look  the  t^th  full  in  the  face,  ugly  as  the 
truth  may  be ;  it 's  the  only  way  to  brow-beat  it. 
I  learnt  that  maxim,  Mr.  Folder,  from  practice  in 
the  oourts  of  law.  There,  it  only  wants  a  brassy 
look  and  a  big  voice,  to  make  an  ugly-looking 
truth  seem  a  shamefid  impostor.  Nothing,  sur, 
like  learning  to  boldly  face  truth,  if  you  want 
to  get  the  beat  of  it.  And  so,  sir,  though  the  omis- 
sion Of  the  bonfires  and  the  fireworks  did  pain  me 
—how  was  it  to  be  otherwise  1 — nevertheless,  I 
feel  all  the  stron^r  in  our  cause  for  knowing  the 
^olutionary  principles  that,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  observed,  are  bej^nning  to  be  arrayed  against 
all  that  is  great  and  titled  in  this  country." 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Tangle,"  sud  Folder, 
*'  that  we  had  better  visit  our  toilets  to  be  ready 
for  choreh?  We  will  then  walk  gently  over  the 
fields." 

"  Walk  ?"  echoed  Tangle,  looking  glumly. 

*' Certainly.  On  the  present  occasion  it  will 
look  better  to  the  people;  more  condescending; 
more  like  themselves,  nis  lordship,  depend  upon 
it,  win  not  ride  to-day.  No  :  I  think  my  princi- 
ples win  bear  a  little  better  fruit;"  and  Folder 
smOed  securely. 

'*  Of  course  not :  I  had  forgotten ;  to  be  sure 
not ;"  answered  Tangle.  "  Undoubtedly,  we  walk 
-r-undoubtedly." 

lliis  point  resolved,  the  gentlemen  retired  to 
their  separate  chambers— they  joined,  by  the  way 
— to  attire  themselves  for  their  devotions.  The 
village  chureh— on  a  high  hiU,  its  base  girted  with 
ma^ficent  trees — ^was  seen  from  either  window ; 
a  smiple,  rustic,  snow-white  building,  shining  in 
tiie  sun,  and  standing  dearly,  purely  out  from  the 
deep  blue  summer  heaven.  ^*  A  charming  view, 
this,"  said  Tangle  as,  having  arrayed  himself,  he 
was  about  to  quit  the  room,  when  his  companion 
appeared  in  the  passage. 

**  A  beautiful  landscape !"  said  Folder,  entering 
the  chamber.  *'I  was  thinking  so,  as  I  looked 
ftom  my  own  window.  How  very  nicely  the 
chnrch  Uiere  shows  itself  upon  the  hifi !" 

"  Quite  right — nothing  but  proper;"  observed 


Tangle  with  a  sodden  tondi  of  sofeoaity.  *<  I  ^ 
have  every  chureh  upon  a  hill ;  I  would,  iaieedf, 
sir.  And  for  this  reason ;  when  upon  a  hill,  eveiy- 
body  can  see  it.  When  upon  a  hill,  it  seems  to 
stand  like  a  monitor;  an  adviser  to  everybody. 
It  preaches,  as  I  may  say,  from  a  high  fnupit  to 
the  world  below  ;  and  so,  yon  will  perceive,  h  's 
apt  to  make  men  pause  in  their  smful,  shabby 
courses.  Many  a  tmie — ^I  don't  mind  confessing 
so  much  to  you,  Mr.  Folder,  but  many  a  time,  that 
is,  sometimes,  when  1  've  felt  my  soul  a  little 
8la<!k,  for  the  best  of  us  canH  always  be  braced  up 
like  drums— well,  when,  as  I  say,  I  've  been  a  Utr 
tie  slack,  the  very  sight  of  a  chureh  has  pulled  me 
up  again,  and  made  me  think  of  virtue  just  as  I  did 
before." 

"  Nobody  can  dispute  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Folder. 
'*  A  chureh,  as  somebody  has  observed,  is  sei^ 
mons  in  stones." 

'*  My  opinion  to  a  letter,"  observed  Tangle.; 
"  though  It 's  odd  that  anybody  should  have 
thought  the  same  as  myself.  Come  along.  Sta^. 
When  I  come  here,  I  always  look  once  to  see  if 
all  be  right."  Whereupon  Mr.  Tan^e  ajpproached 
a  closet,  unlocked  the  do<Nr,  and  pointing  to  an 
iron-bound  box,  observed — '*•  All  *s  safe.  AU  new, 
Mr.  Folder,  all  sparkling  and  burning  from  the 
mint.  What  a  beautiful  substance  gold  is  only  to 
look  at,"  cried  Tangle  with  enthusiasm;  at  the 
same  moment,  unlocking  the  box  and  lifting  the 
lid.  '*  There 's  a  blase !"  he  cried,  with  a  volup- 
tuous smacking  of  the  mouth.  '*  How  they  twin- 
kle!" he  added;  whereupbn  the  parliamentary 
agent  clutched  a  handful  of  bright  guineas,  and 
ponred  them  from  hand  to  hand,  his  eye  catching 
yellow  lustre  from  the  golden  shower.  And  thus 
for  some  brief  minute  or  two  did  Tangle  play  with 
minted  gold. 

We  are  told  that  the  snake-charmers  of  the  east 
are  wont  to  ensnare  the  reptiles  with  dulcet  music. 
The  snake-Apollo  j^ys  a  melody  upon  some  magie 
jHpe;  whereupon  torpid  snakes,  coiled  in  holes 
and  crannies  gradually  untwist  themselves,  and 
feel  their  blo<^  quicken,  and  their  scales  rustle., 
and  they  glide  and  undulate  towards  the  sound — 
readily  as  schoolgirls  run  to  a  ball.  Great  is  the 
voice  of  gold !  What  a  range,  too,  it  has !  Now 
breathing  the  profoundest  notes  of  persuasion — 
deep  and  earnest  as  a  hermit's  homily — and  now, 
carrying  away  the  heart  and  senses  with  its  light 
and  laughing  trills— ddioious,  fascinating  as  the 
voice  of  bacchante.  Gold,  too,  is  the  earui's  great 
ventriloauist ;  speaking  from  and  to  the  belly  of 
immortal  man,  and  enuaving  and  juggling  him  with 
its  many  voices. 

And  gold  worked  its  vocal  wondere  in  Tangle's 
bed-chamber.  For  no  sooner  did  it  sound,  than 
like  the  pipe  of  the  charmer,  it  drew  forth  a  little 
human  reptile — a  gutter-snake— a  noxious  crea- 
tore,  hatched  to  sting  the  world  in  a  London  lane. 
Aye,  it  was  even  so.  No  sooner  we  say  did  Tan- 
gle rattle  the  gold,  than  a  little  ragged  head  was 
thrust  from  beneath  the  bed's  foot ;  a  head,  with 
eyes  bright  and  snake-like;  sparkling  the  more, 
the  more  the  metal  chinked.  That  little  head — 
what  a  world  of  wicked  knowledge  was  packed 
within  it — was  the  property  of  St.  Giles'  half- 
brother,  and  it  was  said,  of  Tom  Blast's  whole  son 
— ^young  Jingo ;  the  hero  of  the  pocket-handkei^ 
chief;  Uie  petted  genius  of  Hog-lane.  How  that 
adroit  youngling  had  gained  the  eminence  of  Tan- 
gle's bedchamber,  we  will  not  pause  to  explain. 
Of^at  in  due  season.  gtizea  oy  vj v/ v^x ^"^ 

Out  whole  business  is  for  the  present  with  Ta»- 
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gk  aad  las  oompcnion.  A»  Um  old  wtr4ione 
priofci  his  ear*  at  tiie  marderous  moaie  of  the 
tntntpet-^M  some  retired  and  erewhile  sbarp 
attorney,  reading  some  auooeeeful  joggle  juggled 
in  the  name  of  joatioe,  feela  hia  heart  trickle  as  it 
ran  red  ink,  and  dreams  himself  again  in  oonrt^-H»o 
did  the  sound  of  the  gold,  as  it  fell  from  hand  to 
hand,  awaken  in  the  soul  of  Tangle  all  its  Plutean 
•treiiffth.  Nay,  his  soul  for  a  moment  left  him, 
and  docked  and  dived  and  took  its  fill  of  liquid 
pleasure  in  that  golden  river^— that  Pactolue  em- 
banked in  a  box — ^like  a  triton  wallowing  in  the 
foamy  sea !  He  feh  he  was  in  his  true  eleiHent ; 
and  eloquence  flowed  from  his  line,  free  as  a  siWer 
thread  of  rivulet  from  some  old  granite-hearted 
rock. 

**  WonderAil  tnrention,  gold  coin,  sir !  Won- 
derful thing !  If  there 's  anything,  sir,  that  shows 
man  to  be  the  creature  that  he  is — it's  this. 
Scholars,  when  they  want  to  raise  man  aboVe  the 
menkey---Heayen  forgive  the  atheists— call  him  a 
laughing  animal,  a  tool-making  animal,  a  cooking 
animal.  Sir,  they  've  all  missed  the  true  mean- 
ing ;  they  should  call  him  a  coining  animal.  I  're 
thought  of  the  matter  much,  Mr.  Folder;  and 
this"— and  Tangle  rattled  the  coin— ^'  this  is  the 
true  weapon  against  the  atheists,  sir,  and  nearly 
all  seholsTS  are  every  bit  the  same  as  atheists — 
just  as  toadstods  are  often  taken  for  mushrooms. 
No,  sir,  no ;  they  may  call  men  what  they  like — 
but  I  see  prooft  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
this,  sir.  No  unbelief— I  'm  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Folder 
*— no  unbeKef  can  stand  against  this,"  and  Tangle 
again  laid  his  hand  upon  we  gold. 

'*  The  theory  is  ingenious — periiaps  true,''  said 
Folder. 

'*  A  glorious  invention,  coining,  sir,"  again  cried 
Tangle,  expanding  with  his  subject.  **  Now, 
look  here ;  these  guineas  are,  I  may  say,  nothing 
more  than  tiie  representatives  of  the  voters  <^ 
Liquori^.  Here  we  have  'em !  Here  I  take  'em 
up  with  my  hand,  any  number  of  *em,  body  and 
soul."  Whereupon,  Tangle  scooped  up  the  guin- 
eas in  his  palm  and  ponred  them  down  again, 
young  Jingb  still  loo^n^from  beneath  the  bed, 
and  grinning,  and  twitchmg  his  lips  as  the  music 
continued.  ''  Here  they  are — men,  women,  and 
children — all  packed  close ;  all  snog.  Sir,  a  man 
who  carries  these,  carries  heape  of  his  feUow-crea- 
tures  with  him.  A  tremendous  art,  sir,  coining. 
They  talk  about  the  invention  of  printing ;  why, 
what  was  coining  but  printing — that  is,  the  better 
part  of  printing ;  the  soul,  I  may  say  of  it,  without 
Its  wickedness  1  There  's  no  dangerous  notions  in 
these,  sir ;  no  false  ideas ;  no  stuff  to  dimy  the 
heads  of  foote ;  making  them  think  themselves  as 
^ood  as  their  betters;  no  treason,  sir;  but  all 
plain  and  above  board— plain  and  above  board.'* 
And  again,  Tangle  took  up  the  coin,  and  dropt  it 
— and  took  it  up,  and  dropt  it  again,  his  heart- 
strings vibrating  to  the  music. 

And  the  church  bell  rang  out  its  summons  ta 
the  world.  And,  for  some  moments,  the  eloquent 
man  heard  it  not ;  he  only  listened  to  his  churdi 
bells — the  ringing  that  sounded  of  his  heaven. 
Still,  he  plays  with  the  gold  ;  still  the  church-bell 
sounds. 

ToU^  toll—  chink— chink  —  ioU—  chink—  toU— 
chink! 

How  often  do  many  think  these  notes  sound  in 
unison !  What  beautiful  harmony  to  mere  ears  of 
day !     What  grating  discord  to  dWiner  sense  ! 

<*^s  not  that  the  church  bell  ?"  at  length  asked 
Mr.  Folder. 


«*Bl6MM!  M  it  is.  l*d 
seeolar  to-day  ;^  andTan^  dosed  the  box ;  1 
it !  dosed  the  dose!  door ;  lodrod  it  too.  Stop  a 
minute,"  he  observed.  He  then  went  to  his  trank, 
and  took  Aierefrom  a  larffe  prayer-book,  bound  ki 
morocco,  scsriet  as  blood,  and  daubed  about  with 
gold.  *'  Never  travd,  Mr.  Folder,  vrithont  this,** 
said  Tangle,  dropping  his  eyehds  and  tenderiy 
Dressing  the  book  wim  his  fingers — **  never,  sir. 
Now,  if  yon  please."  Folder  stent  ftom  the 
room,  and  Tangle  vigoroudy  locked  iite  door; 
tried  it  ooee,  twice,  and  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  descended  the  stairs. 

It  was  a  lovely  day;  there  seemed  a  Sabbath 
peace  on  all  things.  The  drudged  horse  stood 
meek  and  passive  in  the  field,  patiently  eydng  the 
passer-by,  as  though  it  felt  secure  m  one  day'a 
holiday;  the  cows,  with  their  large  kind  looks, 
lay  unmoved  open  the  grass ;  all  things  seemed 
taking  rest  beneath  the  brooding  wings  of  heaven. 

We  hate  climbed  the  hill — ^have  gained  the 
churchyard ;  the  dust  of  the  living  dust  of  genera- 
tions. The  bell  is  swinging  still ;  and  taming  on 
every  side,  from  distant  hamlets  we  see  men, 
women,  and  children — age  with  its  Staff,  and  baby- 
hood warm  at  the  breast — all  coming  upward-^ 
upward — to  ^  church.  Still  they  dimb,  and 
still,  from  twenty  oppotvte  paths,  they  come,  to 
strengthen  and  rejoice  their  souls  in  one  common 
centre.  By  bigotry's  good  leave,  a  fore-shadowing 
of  that  tremei^ous  Sabbat  of  ihe  universe,  when 
all  men  firom  all  paths  shall  meet  in  Paradise. 

Long  ere  the  beU  had  ceased  to  summon  the 
eongregation,  the  church  yns  filled.  There  were, 
however,  two  causes  for  this  Christian  alacrity; 
although  it  is  our  belief  that  few  even  to  them- 
selves acknowledged  dther.  Nevertheless,  it  vtras 
plain  from  the  eager,  ha]f«nxious  looks  of  the 
people  that  they  expected  something  beyond  the 
usual  Sabbath  comforting ;  that  they  had  come  to 
see  some  interesting  novelty,  as  well  as  to  hear  the 
eoslomary  promise  of  good  tidings.  Suddenly  the 
rustic  beadle — ^he  has  but  little  external  glory  to 
mark  his  function — gives  a  short,  significant 
oon^,  and  hurries  towards  ^  door.  All  heads 
turn  with  him,  and  in  a  few  moment»  there  is  a 
low  murmur,  a  hushing  sound  of  surprise  and  sat- 
isfaction, as  the  handsome  candidate,  the  young 
lord  St.  James,  vrith  Mrs.  Gilead  and  her  two 
danshters,  enter  the  church,  and  ushered  by  the 
beaJUe,  glide  to  the  family  pew. 

The  church,  we  say,  was  thronged.  A  beauti- 
ful sight,  doubtless,  to  behold  in  that  small  village 
tempfe,  men  of  all  conditions  gathered  together,  to 
confess  their  common  infirmities,  to  supplicate  for 
common  hleesings :  to  appear  for  a  time,  as  in  the 
vestibule  of  eternity,  in  common  adoration  of  the 
Eternal;  all  distinctions  and  disguises  of  earth 
cast  aside,  and  all  in  nakedness  of  soul  bending 
before  God.  A  beaotifhl  sight!  And  yet,  the 
devil  pride  wiU  follow  some  folks  to  church,  to 
play  unsightly  pranks  even  before  the  altar.  He 
will  not  be  left  at  the  church  door,  even  for  a  poor 
two  hours;  but  with  h3rpocriticaI  demureness 
moves  up  the  aisle,  and  enters  a  pew,  all  the  better 
to  mutter  deep  devotion.  Look  down  the  middle 
aide.  It  is  fiJled  vrith  ihe  commbn  people— with 
God's  commonest  eartii ;  farming  men,  laborers, 
artizans ;  the  drudges  of  the  wond,  who  are  nev- 
ertheless told  by  the  good  man  in  the  pulpit  that 
they  have— every  one — ^within  them,  an  immortal 
angel.  They  are  assured  that  all  wedth  is  van-^ 
ity ;  they  are  pasdonately  desired  to  look  upon 
pride  and  arrogance  as  deadly  sins;  and  with 
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ibese  knrrfy  pfeDC|»tft  tooBhiag  their  kMrt-BtriDgs, 
they  hok  on  each  aide  and  see  ladies  and  gentlemea 
*-<»Udd  by  the  dergymea  their  fellow-creatures — 
shut  up  in  pews,  set  apart  in  cloaeta ;  as  though, 
in  the  presence  of  their  Maker,  and  whilst  de- 
nooneiog  themselTes  miseraUe  sinners,  they  would 
▼indicate  their  right  of  money,  and  buy  of  Heaven 
itself  the  privile^  of  first  consideration.  Poverty 
and  humbteoesB  of  station  may  sit  upon  the  middte 
b«Bches ;  bat  wealth  and  what  is  mouthed  for  re* 
speetability  must  have  oribs  apart  for  themselves 
— must  be  considered  Christian  jewels  to  be  kept 
in  vdret  boxes — lest  they  should  eateh  the  disease 
of  lowliness  by  contact  with  the  vulgar.  Surely 
thero  are  more  masquerades  ihan  masquerades  in 
halls  and  play-houses.  For  are  there  not  Sabbath 
maskings,  with  naked  faces  for  masks?  How 
many  a  man  has  himself  rofied  to  church,  as 
though^  like  Elijah,  he  must  go  even  to  heaven  in 
acarriagel 

The  church  was  full.  Faces  fiuniliar  to  the 
reader  were  there.  Capstick  and  Bright  Jem  sat 
on  the  middle  bench«;  whilst  St.  Giles,  at  the 
eitreme  end  of  the  ohuich,  fixed  in  a  comer,  had 
anxiously  watched  for  the  appearance  of  St. 
James ;  and  when  he  again  bebekd  him,  appeared 
to  give  fervent  thanks  for  the  blessing.  Mr. 
Kingcup  vnth  about  twenty  red-faced  little  bo]^*-;- 
Kingoap,  be  it  known,  was  a  schoohnaster — sat  in 
the  gallery.  Mr.  Tangle  and  Mr.  Folder  were,  of 
course,  provided  with  comfortable  seats  in  a  most 
comfortable  pew. 

Doctor  Giiead  preached  the  aemon.  We  are 
sore  that  the  doctor  himself  was  ignorant  of  the 
bias,  yet  was  he  a  party  parson.  Hence— he  could 
not  help  it — he  selected  a  text  from  which  he 
evolved  the  social  necessity  of  the  many  trusting 
the  few.  We  may  not  transcribe  to  our  profane 
page  the  sacred  text  and  solemn  discourse  deliv- 
ers on  the  occasion.  All  we  may  do,  is  to  assure 
the  reader  that  the  excellent  doctor  preached  with 
his  best  earnestness.  Again  he  bade  his  hearers 
Uve  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs :  again  he  eon- 
jored  them  to  put  away  conceit,  and  faith  in  their 
own  w^JL  judgments,  and  disobedience  to  their 
betters  happily  appointed  to  guide  and  protect 
them.  (Here---aU  unconsciously — ^the  doctor  turn- 
ed towards  St.  James'  pew,  and  looked  benignly 
down  upon  his  lordship.)  It  was  plain  that  the 
doctor  thought  himself  a  shepherd  of  the  patri- 
archal times;  and  it  was  no  less  plain  that  he 
thought  all  his  hearers  merely  sheep.  He  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many.  At  least  two  old 
dames — farmers'  wives  in  red  cloaks — wept 
whilsr  half  a  dozen  gre^  heads  were  seen  to  nod 
approvingly.  Capstick,  it  was  evident,  had  a  cold : 
hence,  twice  he  coughed  so  loudly,  that  both  the 
beadle  and  Bright  Jem  looked  anxiously  at  him, 
whilst  two  or  three  others  seemed  to  say,  *'  people 
with  such  a  cold  should  not  come  to  church.  ' 

It  was,  in  sooth,  no  wonder  that  Doctor  Giiead 
melted  his  hearers.  His  words  were  so  soft,  so 
flowing ;  they  fell  like  summer  honey-dew.  Then 
his  aspect  was  so  calm^-so  very  comfortable.  He 
bad  the  cure  of,  we  know  oot  how  many  thousand 
souk.  He  had  souls  in  Oxfordshire — souls  in 
Norfolk—- seals  in  Middlesex — nay,  souls  in  at 
least  half-a-doxea  counties— good  mother  church 
had  so  bountifully  endowed  her  pet  son — and  yet 
there  was  not  a  wrinkle  in  his  cheek  to  tell  the 
anxiety' of  so  tremendous  a  fespooaihility.  Had 
the  thousands  of  souls  been  so  many  ihousaod 
chiekens.  Doctor  Giiead  could  not  lAve  looked 
man  easy  nnder  his  charge. 


Bat  the  service  is  over.  The  small  oroan  peal« 
its  farewell  notes.  The  organ — be  it  known— 
given  by  the  house  of  St.  James  for  a  political 
purpose;  thus  adroitly  blending  the  muaio  of 
party  with  the  music  o/^ religion.  What  a  world*s 
harmoay ! 

CHATTER  XXI. 

**  He's  grown  a  fine  young  man,"  said  Bright 
Jem,  whose  talk  was  of  St.  James. 

*'  Why,  he 's  tall  enou^  for  a  member  of  Par- 
liament," said  Mr.  Capstick. 

*'  He's  a  good  on,  too,  I  know  it,"  said  Jem. 
**  I  'm  sure,  if  he  did  n't  look  as  meek  and  as  hum- 
ble, and  was  n't  as  attentive  to  the  dtscoorse !  and 
it  was  a  nice  sermon,  was  n't  it?  Perhaps  a  little 
too  much  o'  putting  people  over  people  s  heads ; 
but  still  it  was  comfortable  ;  though  now  and  then 
to  be  sure,  the  doctor  did,  as  I  think,  take  a  little 
too  niuch  upon  himself.  How  he  did  give  it  Ui 
'em  who  he  said  were  out  of  the  palings  of  the 
church !  How  he  did  dress  'em  to  be  sure !  And 
how,  upon  his  own  authority,  he  said  they'd 
suffer." 

*' James,"  said  Capstick — for  so  he  dignified 
Jem  when  wishing  to  be  solemn — **  James,  do  you 
recollect  the  words,  '  And  God  said,  Let  os  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness!' " 

''  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  Jem,  unconsciously 
pulling  off  his  hat. 

*'  lu!  that's  beautiful  and  consoling,  Isn't  it  * 
And  what  a  fine  creature  is  man,  so  long  as  he 
always  has  these  words  before  his  eyes,  and  so 
tries  to  do  nothing  but  what  shall  be  some  way 
worthy  of  his  likeness !  To  do  this,  James,  is  to 
make  this  world  a  pleasant  j^laoe— -and  to  have 
everybody  happy  about  us.  '  And  €rod  said,  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image!'  This  is  beautiful ; 
but  it's  sad,  it's  melancholy  work,  Jem,  when 
man  says,  *  Let  us  make  God  in  our  image  !' " 

**  I  beff  your  pardon,"  said  Jem,  **  it 's  utterly 
impossibk.     'T  is  n't  to  be  done,  no  how." 

*'  Jem,  it 's  been  done  for  thousands  of  years ; 
it 's  being  done  every  day."  Jem  stared.  **  Yes, 
Jem;  for  when  roan,  in  spiritual  matters,  perse- 
cutes man— when,  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  as 
he  says,  vindicating  God,  he  comroito  violence  and 
cruelty  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  then  does  he  in 
his  own  ignorance  make  for  a  time  his  Maker 
after  his  own  erring  and  revengeful  nature— then 
does  he  make  God  in  his  own  imase !  Look  at 
the  burnings  and  roaetings  of  poor  human  flesh- 
its  hangings  and  quarterings,  its  imprisonment  and 
exile  in  the  name  of  reli^on.  What  are  all  these, 
but  that  man  does  all  this  wickedness  in  the  name 
of  Grod ;  that  is,  he  thinks  God  is  pleased  with 
what  pleases  his  own  vile,  vindictive  nature  ;  and 
as  I  take  it — and  it  can't  be  denied— afler  such 
fashion  it  is,  that  man  makes  Grod  after  his  own 
image.  Many  folks — poor  souls— think  this  the 
best  religiim.  Jem,  it 's  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  worst  bkisphemy." 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Capstick  rose  from  the  grave* 
stone,  whereupon — in  summer  time— he  was  wont 
to  sit  for  half-an-hoor  or  so  afler  the  service,  talk- 
ing with  his  old  companion  and  enjoying  the 
lovely  prospect  below  and  around  him.  **Now, 
Jem,  to  dinner ;"  and  Capstick  was  proceeding  in 
laudable  pursuit  of  that  object  of  man's  daily 
cares,  when  he  paused  and  pointed  towards  St.  ^ 
Giles,  who  was  loitering  in  the  churchyard.  ^ 
<'Jem,  is  n^t  that  eur  wet  friend  t"  !^ 

*'  In  course  it  is,"  said  Jem.  *<  Did  n't  you  see 
him  ill  the  church !    There 's  a  strangeness  about 
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him,  but  for  all  that  I  don*t  know  that  I  don't  like 
him." 

'*  Humph !  I  don't  know  that  I  do,"  said  the 
misanthrope.  *'  But  it 's  plain  that  he 's  been 
dudffine  hereabout  after  us."  With  this,  Cap- 
stick  ^vanced  towards  St.  Gil«s.  **Glad  to  see 
you  here,"  he  said.  **  Reading  the  tombstones, 
eh  ?  Ha !  thev  're  books  that  now  and  then  we  all 
to  read,  seeing  that  one  day  we  shall  a)) 


have  our  names  in  'em." 

'*  All  as  can'afford  'em,"  said  Jem,  with  a  liter- 
alness  that  sometimes  tried  the  temper  of  his 
patron. 

•*  I  don't  care  for  stones,"  answered  Capstick. 
•*  Show  me  a  bit  of  green  turf;  why,  sometimes  I 
can  fancy  written  in  the  grass  as  nice  an  epitaph 
m  was  ever  chipped  by  stone-cutter." 

**•  1  wanted,  sir,  to  see  you,'.'  said  St.  Giles  to 
Capstick.  **  I  left  yon  in  a  manner  so  sudden.  I 
wanted  u*  say  something." 

**  Speak  out,"  cried  Capstick.  "  A  man  can't 
s|»eak  the  truth — whether  it  be  sweet  or  sour— in 
a  better  placa." 

Still  St.  Giles  hesitated.  Looking  full  at  Cap- 
stick,  at  length  he  asked  with  an  earnest  voice — 
**  And  you  don't  know  me,  sir?"  Capstick,  after 
a  full  sture,  shook  his  head.  ^*  Tou  ought,  sir; 
indeed,  you  ought ;  for  you  did  me  a  deal  of  good. 
I  '?e  a  secret  about  me,  that  if  known  would  hang 
me  ;  but  I'm  safe  in  telling  you." 

**I  don't  know  that,"  said  Capstick.  "I 
would  n't  answer  for  myself  at  all.  It  might  be 
ray  duty  to  hang  yon  ;  as  an  honest  and  respecta- 
ble man,  as  the  world  goes,  I  might  consider  it  a 
praisewortliy  thing  to  strangle  you.  ,  Mind  what 
yon 're  about,"  cried   the   misanthrope,   moving 

f'  radually  away — **  I  'm  rather  given  to  hanging ; 
am  indeed,  young  man.'* 

**  I'd  trust  a  thousand  lives  with  you,  sir,"  said 
St.  Giles,  approaching  him.  *•  And  so,  sir,  yon 
must  know — " 

**Well,  what?"  cried  Capstick,  alanned  at 
the  terrible  news  abont  to  be  revealed.  ^' Ishall 
hang  you  ;  but  if  you  will,  speak." 

St.  Giles  looked  round;  then  suddenly,  as 
though  death-struck,  turned  ghastly  pale.  He 
stamrnered  out — ^**  Not  now,  sir;  another  time," 
and  walked  swiftly  from  the  churchyard. 

"Jem,"  said  Capstick,  **  we  shall  hear  of  bur- 
glary, |»erhaps  murder,  before  to-morrow.  That 's 
a  desperate  fellow,  Jem." 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  answered  Jem.  "  Poor 
sot/I !  he  looks  as  if  he  was  deeper  in  trouble  than 
in.  wickedness."  In  trutl^  this  was  Capstick 's 
own  opinion,  albeit  he  chose  not  so  to  deliver  it. 
He  had  to  keep  up  a  character  for  suspicion  and 
misanthropy,  and  therefore  would  see,  as  he  called 
them,  hanging  lines  in  every  other  human  coun- 
tenance. 

However,  leaving  the  pair  to  pursue  their  way 
to  the  Tub.  we  may  at  once  narrate  to  the  reader 
the  cause  that  startled  St.  Giles  from  his  purpose, 
making  him  slink  '*  like  a  guilty  thing  away." 
When,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  St.  Giles  quitted 
Hog  Lane,  he  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  fol- 
lowed to  the  burial-ground  by  his  half-brother.  It 
was  the  hope  of  St.  Giles  that  he  had  taken  final 
leave  of  his  old  destroyer,  Tom  Blast.  However, 
that  scholar  in  iniquity,  would  n't  have  it  so. 
Henoe,  he  commanded  the  ready  imp  Jingo 
•caalthily  to  follow  St.  Giles — to  watch  whereso- 
ever he  might  go,  and  straightway  return  with 
Ihe  news.    Jingo  performed  his  function  with 


admirable  address.  At  the  Cocoa  Tree  Tom  learnt 
the  whole  storv  of  the  election.  He  also  picked 
np  the  grateful  intelligence  that  the  yellow  parhr 
had  need  of  fighting  patriots ;  and  though  Tom^ 
character  was  more  of  Ulysses  than  Achilles,  he 
nevertheless  scrupled  not  to  take  the  wages  of  %. 
warrior  in  the  cause  of  purity  of  election.  And 
then,  ardent  in  the  cause,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  talents  of  his  son— as  on  occasion  he  ingena- 
ously  declared  Jiqgo  to  be^would  potently  assist 
the  noble  struggle.  "The  boy  piped  like  any 
nightingale,  and  would  sing  'em  all  to  sticks  in 
ballads."  Whereupon,  young  Jingo  received  an 
appointment  as  minstrel  to  the  cause ;  and  with 
his  father  was  despatched  straight  to  Liquorish. 

Now  the  yehicle  that  contained  Tom  6last  and 
his  singinff-boy,  also  carried  some  dozen  other 
humble  yeuows.  The  merits  of  the  opposing  can- 
didates were  discussed  with  that  freedom  which  is 
one  of  the  happy  privileges  of  our  constitution. 
Whereupon  it  came  out  in  discourse  that  the  agent 
for  the  blues  had  taken  with  him  a  chest  filled  with 
gold;  more  than  enough  to  bribe  every  honest 
man  in  the  kingdom.  This  news  sank  into  \h€ 
heart  of  Blast  like  water  in  sand.  All  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way,  he  thought  of  that  chest  of 
gold  deroted  to  corrupt  honest  men,  and  thought 
how  sweet,  how  justifiable  it  would  be  could  he 
save  honesty  from  such  temptation  by  making  H 
his  own.  St.  Griles  was  of  the  blue  party  ;  some- 
what, no  doubt  of  it,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
agent  of  St.  James.  It  was  only  to  hang  on  to 
St.  Giles — to  work  upon  the  terrors  of  the  trans- 
port— to  obtain  a  potent  ally  in  the  felony. 
Already,  Blast  saw  himself  the  master  of  a  golden 
treasure;  and  perhaps  his  first  luck  might  so 
come  back  to  him,  things  might  so  be  mana^d, 
that  St.  Giles  alone  might  be  left  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty. It  was  plain  that  Providence  nan  intended 
the  chicken-hearted  fool  the  gull  for  wiser  fellows, 
and  Tom  was  determined  not  to  forego  his  priri- 
lege. 

Arrived  at  Liquorish,  Tom  in  yain  sought  St. 
Giles.  Nevertheless,  he  had  mada  all  use  of  the 
boy.  The  urchin  being  shown  the  abode  of  Tan- 
gle, hung  about  the  house,  until  he  discovered  the 
sleeping-room  of  that  sagacious  man.  Such  dis- 
covery was  soon  made,  Mr.  Tangle  appearing  at 
the  window  of  his  bed-chamber.  Tangle  was  a 
cautious  man :  it  was  his  reputation—bis  pride. 
It  has  been  seen  with  what  especial  care  he  locked 
the  closet — ^locked  the  chest  that  contained  his  gold 
— locked  the  chamber-door :  but — by  one  of  those 
accidents  with  which  Beelzebub  delights  hin^lf  to 
cheat  his  best  friends — Mr.  Tangle  forgot,  when 
he  descended  to  breakfast,  to  close  his  chamber- 
window.  This  tremendous  error  was  not  unob- 
served by  Jingo  and  his  paternal  tutor,  both  being 
on  the  watch  for  accidents.  The  window,  we  say, 
was  open ;  and  chance  seemed  to  offer  a  glorious 
means  of  success ;  for  an  old  vine,  growing  at  the 
wall,  offered  to  the  agile  limbs  of  Jingo  a  most  ac- 
eommodating  ladder.  He  wt^tched  his  moment.  It 
was  early  Sunday  morning ;  and  nobody  was  in  the 
street.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  he  had  mounted  the 
topmost  branch  of  the  vine,  was  in  at  the  window, 
and  in  a  second  was  under  the  bed  of  Tangle. 
Here  he  lay  a  few  minutes,  taking  breath :  he  then 
stole  forth,  and  approaching  tbe  casement,  an- 
nounced by  signs  to  his  anxious  father  in  the 
street,  that  all  was  right.  Whereupon,  his  parent, 
with  few  but  eiffnificant  gestures,  replied  to  the 
boy.    We  are  rorttmately  enabled  to  anticipate  to 
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dbe  reador  the  meaning  of  tlufl  paatondme.  It  wis, 
that  Jingo  should  keep  doee  until  night ;  and  then 
perform  a  feat  that  would  ffild  him  with  renown. 
Jugo  felt  the  importance  or  the  part  pat  upon  him 
W  his  adventurous  yet  careful  father :  for  Tom 
Jfiast  had  provided  the  boy  with  apples  and  biscuits 
in  his  pockets,  that  he  might  solace  and  sustain 
himself  the  while  he  lay  in  w^t.  And  Jingo 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  early  training.  True 
it  is,  that  Molly  the  maid — having  for  a  short  time 
begged  the  key  of  Mr.  Tangle— entered  the  cham- 
ber, yet  Jingo,  braced  for  the  occasion,  silently 
munched  his  biscuit  and  trembled  not.  Molly  made 
the  bed,  singing  a  rustic  ditty  the  while,  and  Jingo, 
cosy  and  quiet,  rather  enjoyed  the  melody  than 
feared  the  singer.  Could  Mr.  Blast  have  known 
the  composed  heroism  of  his  child,  he  would  have 
felty  in  all  its  fulness,  the  paternal  pride.  He, 
however,  continued  his  search  for  St.  Giles.  At 
length  he  gathered  at  the  Rose  that  his  friend — as 
he  had  denominated  him — had  gone  to  church. 
He  had  caused  some  merriment  among  the  band 
and  others  by  such  eccentricity — nevertheless,  he 
had  gone  to  his  devotions.  Blast  cared  not  to  fol- 
low him  inside  the  edifice,  but  lingered  about  the 
churchyard-^watching  the  congregation  depart. 
Already  he  saw  St.  GrUes  approach;  but  seeing 
him  about  to  accost  Capetick  he  shrank  behind  a 
tombstone :  and  thus  it  was,  whilst  watching  from 
this  position,  that  he  was  recognized  by  the  quick 
eye  of  St.  Giles,  who  fled  as  from  a  wild  beast. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  Tangle  and  Folder. 
To  their  astonishment  and  delight  they  had— even 
at  the  church  porch — ^been  invited  to  dme  at  Laza- 
rus Hall.  There  was  a  condescension,  an  urbani- 
ty, about  dear  Doctor  Gilead,  that  was  not  to  be 
refused ;  and  the  doctoc^s  carriage  being  sent  to  the 
Olive  Branch,  the  happy  couple  departed  for  the 
rectory.  The  dinnex  was  magnificent.  Of  this  we 
feel  assured ;  for  Tangle  on  his  progress  back  to 
the  inn,  at  least  fifty  times  declared  so.  "  What 
wine,  too!"  he  cried — "the  man,  sir,  who  can 
^ve  wine  like  that  ought  to  be  a  bishop— a  bishop, 
sir;  certainly  a  bishop.'*  This  opinion  Mr.  Tan- 
gle empha^zed  by  a^n  and  again  slapping  the 
Enee  of  Mr.  Folder,  '^o  in  vain  endeavorea  to  mod- 
erate Tangle's  admiration ,'^by  answering — "My 
dear  sir,*' — "  My  very  dear  sir," — ^but  it  availed 
not. 

It  was  evident  from  the  condition  of  Mr.  Tangle 
that 'he  did  not  place  wine  among  secular  things : 
otherwise  he  had  not  on  such  a  day  meddled  so 
busily  with  the  rector's  port.  Mr.  Tangle  was  a 
rarticularly  sober  man.  It  was.the  boast  of  Mrs. 
Tangle  that  he  had  never  been  seen  intoxicated :  a 
boast  that  has  with  it  a  certain  equivocation.  But, 
it  is  a  truism,  every  man  has  his  weak  moments. 
Had  he  not,  what  an  awful  person  would  he  be- 
how  set  apart,  how  distantly  removed  from  his  fel- 
low-men— frail,  daily  sinners !  No ;  it  is  because 
great  men  have  their  weaknesses,  that  we  may  as- 
sert our  common  nature  with  them.  We  should 
be  abashed,  indeed  utterly  confounded,  by  their 
heads  of  glittering  1netal---did  we  not  espy  their. 
little  toes  of  clay,  that  reconcile  us  by  the  assur- 
ance, that  they  have  about  them  our  faUier  Adam's 
oomraon  mark.  Hence,  our  reverence  may  be 
softened  into  loye;— common  weakness  breeds 
common  affection. 

But  we  owe  the  palliation  to  Tangle ;  sure  we 
are,  had  the  patriot  not  been  so  strong,  the  man 
would  not  have  been  so  drunk.  He  had  been  so 
animated,  so  rapt  by  the  prospect  of  Lord  St. 


James'  sooeen— so  inexpreswbly  indignant  towaids 
the  corrupt  and  vUlanous  machmations  of  the  Tel- 
lows — that  when  he  wanted  words,  as  he  so  very 
oflen  did,  to  express  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
he  invariably  applied  himself  to  his  wine-glass. 
At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  evening,  he  had  got 
drunk  out  of  pure  adniiration  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. Nor,  let  the  truth  be  said,  was  Mr.  Fol- 
der innocent  of  liquor.  But,  he  had  this  saving 
Clause  to  himself— if  he  was  drunk,  he  was  drunk 
like  a  gentleman.  That  is,  he  neither  sang,  nor 
roared,  nor  slapt  his  comrade'  on  bis  knee  or  shoul- 
der, but  sat,  silently  winking  his  eyes  like  an  owl 
in  the  sun,  and  now  and  then  performing  a  slight 
cough,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  set  right  hb  aig- 
nity. 

What  change  of  clunate  often  is  to  a  sick  man, 
change  of  house  is  to  a  drunken  one.  He  f^els  the 
stronger  for  the  removal,  and  therefore  drinks 
again.  It  was  thus  with  Mr.  Tangle.  Hence, 
when  safely  seated  in  the  Olive  Branch,  he  declared 
that  he  must  have  "  one  glass  more— only  one" — 
the  glass,  that  like  Macbeth's,  shows  the  tippler 
"  many  more."  Briefly — for  why  should  we  lin- 
ger with  the  bacchanal?— Mr.  Tanffle  was  led  by 
the  boots  and  cliambermaid  to  his  bed-room,  Mr. 
Folder,  with  a  hard  strugjjle  for  seeming  sobriety, 
carrying  a  candle  which  in  his  unsteady  hand  let 
fall  anointing  drops  of  tallOw  on  the  head  of  the 
vinous  and  patriotic  lawyer.  Arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  Tangle  msisted  upon  being  left  to  hw 
own  guidance.  Did  they  want  to  insult  him?  Did 
they  think  him  drunk?  He  knew  the  way  to  his 
own  room ;  and  would  have  no  spies  upon  hb  do- 
ings, A  dim  sense  of  the  treasure  in  his  dormi- 
tory seemed, to  steal  upon  him,  and  make  him  of  a 
sudfden  savagely  resolute.  He  tried  at  three  or 
four  doors,  insisting  that  each  was  his  proper  door ; 
and  then  graduallv  giving  it  up  as  in  no  way  be- 
longing to  him.  Then  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  declared  it  was  droll — devilbh  droll.  ^ "  Thb 
reminds  me  of  another  inn  I  once  slept  in,"  he 
cried — "  another  tavern,  where  all  the  doors  always 
changed  places  after  twelve  o'clock."  At  length, 
he  was  half-shuffled,  half-guided  into  hb  own 
apattment ;  where,  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of 
death  to  follow  him,  he  was  left  alone.  He  cau- 
tiously locked  the  door,  and  taking  the  key  out, 
proceeded  with  devious  steps  to  place  it  under  his 
pillow.  He  then  staggered  to  the  door  of  the 
closet  that  contained  his  treasure  ;  and  grinned, 
and  pawed  and  stroked  it  up  and  down  as  though 
he  was  caressing  some  animate  thin^.  By  the  dim 
twinkling  of  the  rushlight,  young  Jingo— hb  head 
protruded  from  the  bed's  foot,  like  the  head  of  a 
tortoise  from  beneath  its  shell — watched  the  drunk- 
lurd ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  felt  something  like  a 
sense  of  contempt  for  his  condition.  It  was  plain 
the  urchin  thoujf ht  the  glory  of  the  robbery  lessen- 
ed at  least  half  by  the  helpless  state  of  the  victim 
to  be  robbed  The  boy,  in  the  vivacity  of  youthful 
blood,  had  expected  to  see  the  gentleman  gagged 
at  least  and  tied  to  the  bed-post;  and  now  he 
would  be  made  to  render  up  his  gold  patiently  as  a 
sheep  its  wool.  Leaving  the  closet,  Tangle  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  still  smiling  at  hb  wondrous 
cunning,  placed  his  watch  under  tiie  mattress.  He 
next  drew  from  his  waistcoat  a  small  pair  of  pis- 
tols which,  having  eyed  with  a  look  of  maudlin 
tenderness,  and  addressed  as  his  dear  preservers,  he 
attempted  to  place  in  the  watch-pocket  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  Unfortunately,  they  slipped  from  his 
fingers,  fell  at  the  bedside,  pid^#/^|i^QtJ^a^ 


an 


cared  br  jonog  Jiaffo.  Tn^pMMd;  ■foyad; 
ftuDbled  about  thd  floor,  then,  witb  a  jfnmt  of  res- 
ignation, gave  op  the  seaich.  ''He  ihouldnH 
want  'em — no ;  he  knew  he  shouldn't  want  'em.*' 
At  length,  assisted  by  the  unseen  genii  that  in  their 
benevolence  await  upon  and  solace  drunken  men, 
Mr.  Tangle  found  hinself  between  the  sheets. 
His  head  fell  like  a  lump  of  dead  clay  npon  the 
pillow  ;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  sunk 
fathon»  deep  in  drunken  oblivion. 

Jingo,  hopeful  child !  had  a  quick  eye  fi»  busi- 
ness.   Mr.  Tangle  had  diteeted  hinMelf  of  his 
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■tllMbednda:  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight 
— it  would,  in  sooth,  hate  warmed  the  pateraal 
bosom  of  Tom  Blast,  could  he  have  beheld  Jingo 
sdze  garment  by  garment,  and,  with  unerring  aar 
gBcity,  instantly  apply  himself  to  every  pwket. 
Purse,  handkerchief,  podcet-book — nay,  even  a 
curious  old  steel  tobecco-etopper,  a  Tangle  heir- 
loom— were  quiqjdy  in  the  poesesaion  ^  young 
Jingo.  And  so,  ending  the  present  chapter,  we 
leave  them :  Tangle  in  his  bed  dreaming  of  tri- 
umph ;  and  Jingo  under  it,  reaDy  tasting  the  sweet 
fruits  of  plunder. 


HOW  THEY  MAKB  PORT  WINE, 

TbK  time  at  which  the  vintage  commences,  va- 
ries in  different  years  about  a  month — from  the 
eaiiy  part  of  September  te  the  middle  a(  October. 
At  that  period  there  are  90,000  Gallegos  employed 
in  the  district,  and  about  10,000  Portuguese,  men, 
women  and  children.  As  soon  as  the  vintage  is 
over,  the  Spaniards  return  to  thehr  own  homes, 
each  man  with  from  90  to  30  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  has  received  in  wages.  When  once  the 
vktage  has  commenced,  time  is  invaluable.  The 
vineyuds  are  crowded  with  persons,  some  plucking 
the  sound  grapes,  and  filling  large  hampers  with 
them,  others  separating  the  rotten  or  dry  bunches, 
while  the  Gallegos  are  employed  in  carrjring  the 
baskets  down  the  steep  ^es  of  the  hills  on  their 
backs.  The  presses  are  stone  tanks,  raised  high 
from  the  floor,  about  two  or  three  feet  deep  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  square.  A  boy  stands  m  the 
centre,  and  rakes  the  grapes  as  they  are  thrown  in 
so  as  to  form  an  even  surface ;  when  full,  twenty 
to  thirty  men,  with  bare  feet  and  leffs,  jump  in,  and, 
to  the  sound  of  guitars,  pipes,  fiddles,  and  of  their 
own  voices,  continue  dancing,  or  rather  treading, 
from  forty  to  fifty  hours,  with  six  hours  intervening 
between  every  eighteen,  till  the  juice  is  completely 
expressed*  and  the  skin  perfectly  bruised,  so  as  to 
extract  every  particle  of  color.  It  is  found  neces- 
sary to  leave  in  the  stalks,  in  order  to  impart  that 
astringent  quality  so  much  admired  in  port  wine, 
as  well  as  to  aid  fermentation.  After  the  men  are 
withdrawn,  the  juice,  the  husks,  and  stalks  are  al- 
lowed to  ferment  together  from  two  to  six  days :  the 
husks  and  stalks  men  rise  to  the  top,  and  form  a 
complete  cake.  By  this  means  the  color  is  stOl 
further  extracted  from  the  skin.  It  is  a  very  criti- 
cal time,  much  depending  on  the  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the  right  mo- 
ment to  draw  off  the  liquor :  for  so  active  is  the 
fermentation,  that  it  may  be,  if  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  press,  completely  spoiled.  Noth- 
ing but  long  experience  can  enable  a  person  to 
judge  on  this  point ;  and  many  young  merchants 
who  have  attempted  to  do  so  have  had  cause  to  re- 
pent their  interference  with  the  farmer's  business. 
The  taste  of  the  wine  before  drawn  off  into  the 
ionds  is  sweet,  nauseous,  and  sickening,  and  it  is 
of  a  dark  muddy  color,  so  that  one  can  with  diffi- 
culty believe  it  can  ever  become  the  bright,  spark- 
ling, and  astringent  fluid  it  appears  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years.  The  tonels  or  vats  into 
which  the  wine  is  drawn  are  in  a  building 
on  a  lower  spot  than  the  one  which  contains 
the  press,  a  channel  leading  from  it  to  them. 
They  contain  frequently  thirty  pipes  each.  The 
period  when  the  wine  is  thus  drawn  off  is  the  time 
when  the  rich  and  generous  qualities  of  the  grape 
are  to  be  retained,  or  lost,  never  to  be  restored. 
From  the  rich  nature  of  the  Douro  grape,  the  fer- 


mentation, once  begun,  will  not  stop  of  its  own  ac- 
cord (even  when  the  wine  is  drawn  off  from  the 
husks  and  stalks)  till  it  has  caused  it  to  become  a 
Utter  liquid,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  undrinkable 
and  useless,  and  finally  vinegar.  To  retain,  there- 
fore, those  much  prized  qiulities,  it  is  absolutely 
neceesary  to  add  brandy  at  the  very  critical  moment, 
so  difficult  to  decide,  before  that  stage  which  pro- 
duces the  bitterness  commences. — Kingston's  Lu- 
sitanian  ^fetches. 


Palm  Suoab. — This  sugar — a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  which  has  been  recently  imported— belongs  to 
the  class  of  vi^Jute  or  refined  sugars.  It  is  yellowish- 
white,  and  has  the  texture  and  flayer  of  refined  cane 
sugar.  Subjoined  is  a  notice  of  its  origin  and  man- 
ufacture, fumished*by  the  surgeon  of  Uie  importing 
vessel  to  Dr.  Pereira,  by  whom  specimens  were  laid 
before  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  Palm  sugar  is  manufactured  principally  at 
Cuddalere,  on  the-Coromandel  coast,  by  some  French 
merchants  of  Pondieherry.  It  is  obtained  by  refining 
the  Jttgarif  or  crude  sugar  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  India.  Jacary  is  darker  colored  than  the  coars- 
est Muscoyado;  is  granular  or  moist;  and  is 
packed  in  mats  or  bags  made  of  palm  leaves.  It  is 
chiefly  brought  from  the  island  m  Ceylon  by  native 
vessels,  and  is  made  by  thickenine  the  juice  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  palm— principally  the  Palmyra  palm, 
the  cocoa  palm,  the  lesser  fen  palm,  and  the  wild 
date  palm.  The  juice  is  collected  during  the  ni^t 
by  making  incisions  in  the  upper  part  ^the  stems 
of  the  trees,  and  afterwards  boiling  it  down  before 
fermentation  takes  phioe.  The  thick  syrup  thus  ob- 
tained is  mixed  with  sand  and  stone  to  the  amount 
of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  make  it  more  solid,  port- 
able, and  heavier.  This  jagary  is  refined  by  dissolv- 
ing it  in  water  over  a  fire,  at  the  same  time  mixing 
chunam  (lime  from  sea  shells)  with  it  to  check  fer- 
mentation ;  after  this  it  is  strained  through  a  filter 
of  animal  charcoal,  again  boiled,  and  strained 
through  cptton  bags.  For  the  purpose  of  clarifying, 
eggs  and  chunam  are  used.  When  the  syrup  is  at 
a  proper  consistence,  it  is  put  into  wooden  or  earthen 
coolers,  and  the  molasses  allowed  to  drain  off.  To 
whiten  it  as  much  as  possible,  mm,  or  sometimes  a 
fine  syrup,  is  poured  over  the  sugar  whilst  in  the 
coolers;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
lastly  packed  in  bags  for  exportation.  It  is  never 
mixed  with  cane  su^.  The  sugar  thus  produced, 
the  writer  thinks,  will  eventually  supersede  that  ob- 
tained from  the  cane.  It  can  be  manufactured  at  a 
less  cost,  and  the  palms  affon&ig  it  grow  in  abun- 
dance in  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  in  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
which  could  yield  nothing  else  of  value.    They  re- 

anire  very  little  cultivation,  merely  enough  to  keep 
le  luxuriant  vegetation  from  springing  up  into  a 
jungle  around  them,  and  to  remove  the  numerous 
parasitical  plants  fhmi  their  stems.  Of  course  the 
sugar  will  improve  in  quality  when  more  experience 
has  been  gained  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  it. 
The  quantity  produced  last  year  Was  unwards  of  six 
thouMnd tottsf  ugitiea  Dy  vjOv/giV 


CnriLUKATIOM  IM  MAOAieASCAB* 

Trvrk  is  no  eTeiit  more  interesting  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  than  that  of  its  first  acquaintance 
wti^,  and  progress  in,  ci?OrEation — from  the  dawn 
of  moral  perception  to  the  full  conprehension  of 
moral  dignity.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Hawaii, 
the  progression  is  silent  btrt  snre,  until  the  new  cus- 
toms are  perfectly  domiciliated  among  the  pe6ple ; 
while  in  others,  after  a  favorable  movement,  re- 
trogression takes  place,  and  the  good  is  lost  in 
original  darkness.  The  CTents  wluch  have  tran- 
spired in  Madagascar  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  present  ^emselTcs  in  painftii  iHustractton 
of  the  latter  position. 

This  island,  situated  as  is  generally  known,  off 
the  sooth-east  coast  of  Africa,  is  nearly  as  large 
as  France,  bdt  contains  nnt  more  than  five  millions 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  discovered  in  15<)6,  twenty 
years  after  their  first  riew  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  among  the  people ;  but  after  some 
time,  judginir  them  to  be  inconvertible,  it  was 
abandoned.  Towards  the  year  1640,  the  minister 
Richelieu  planted  a  colony  on  the  island,  which 
subsisted,  with  varying  fortune,  for  more  than  a 
century,  during  which  time^the  Dominicans,  after 
various  unfruitftil  missions,  also  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  convert  the  natives.  From  this  period 
it  was  held  impossible  to  civilize  the  Made^asses, 
and  when,  in  later  years,  some  Englishmen 
endeavored  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  they  were 
met  everywiiere  by  the  outcry  of,  **  Useless  trouble 
—they  are  brute  beasts,  with  whom  nothing  can 
be  done."  A  little  acquaintance,  however,  with 
this  nation,  will  show  how  far  the  appellation  and 
caution  were  applicable. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
numerous  tribes,  as  diverse  in  origin  as  in  color^* 
from  the  olive  to  the  black-— divided  the  inland 
among  them  One  of  these,  the  most  important  of 
the  inland  tribes,  the  Ovahs,  governed  by  an  able 
and  daring  chief,  obtained  a  marked  superi<mty  over 
the  others  ;  and  under  Radama,  son  of  this  chief, 
became  a  powerful  government,  to  whose  domina- 
tion nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  submitted.  It 
was  in  Tananarive,*  a  city  of  about  30,000  souls, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  labors  of  the 
first  English  visitors  were  principally  carried  on. 

Radama,  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  king, 
mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  he  was 
endowed  with  rare  intelligence,  wit,  and  sensibil- 
ity, and  possessed  an  insatiable  desire  for  instruc- 
tion. A  fiivorable  trait  of  his  childhood  has  been 
recorded.  His  mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
was  one  day  driven  from  the  palace  by  her  hus- 
band in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  greatly  to  the  grief  of 
her  little  son.  The  next  morning,  profiting  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  his  father,  he  caught  a  ^oung 
chicken  and  tied  it  by  the  leg  to  some  portion  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  "  What  is  that  1" 
asked  the  chief,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  captive 
Mrd  on  his  entrance.  '*  Nothing,*'  answered  Ra- 
dama, '*  \m\  a  little  chu^ken  crying  after  its  mo- 
ther." His  father  understood  his  meaning,  and 
•aid  nothing ;  but  the  same  da^  the  discards  wife 
was  restorra  to  her  former  position.  In  the  midst 
df  one  of  the  most  licentious  people  in  the  worid, 
the  young  prince,  exhibited  a  remarkable  purity  of 
BMnals  aod  self-command,  characterised  by  lofty 

*TVuiaas-arrivon,  or  thousand  citlss. 


aw  nMiev,  nowevei,  eotild  sot  comply* 
heod  bow  a  ymuig  man  devmd  of  passioas  cooM 
be  capable  of  reigning ;  his  old  age  was  ftst  ap 
proaching ;  aod  net  luiowtng  to  whom  he  should 
leave  the  reins  of  the  govemoBeDt  he  had  founded, 
he  ofieied  great  rewards  to  those  of  his  officers  who 
might  suoMcd  in  leading  the  prince  into  libertinism. 
Radama's  better  fiseUag  resisted  for  some  time; 
but  once  having  yielded,  his  errors  became  terrible, 
and  his  premature  end  but  too  well  proved  the  fatal 
saooess  of  his  perfidious  comisellors. 

One  of  his  fint  aotson  mounting  the  throne  aftet 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  to  place  himself  ia 
oommuaicatbn  with  the  English  governor  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  where  he  sent  his  two  youngn 
brothers  to  he  educated .  From  the  correspondence 
which  ensued,  Sir  Robert  Favquhar,  then  govern* 
or,  took  advaittage  of  the  generous  disposition  of 
the  youthful  monarch  to  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  which  was  not  only  a  part  of  the  do* 
mestw  policy  of  t^  country,  but  formed  a  great 
export  tirade,  carried  on  with  European  and  Amei* 
ican  merchants,  creating  every  where  mistrust  and 
terror,  with  their  attendant  evib.  BIr.  James 
Htatie,  the  deputy  employed  to  represent  the  que^ 
tion  to  Radama,  found  in  him  a  remarkable  unioft 
of  the  infimtile  simplici^  observed  among  savages, 
with  an  extraordinary  mtelligenoe  aad  desire  for 
civilization.  He  would  burst  into  fits  of  laughter 
while  standing  before  a  dock  sent  to  him  as  a  pre»> 
ent,  dance  round  it  every  time  it  struck,  and  at 
the  same  time  enter  with  sagacity  and  ^eaeieam 
philanthropy  into  the  views  A  the  English  gov- 
emar,  A  gtwtkkabar  or  assembly  was  convoked, 
to  explain  the  object  t^  the  people ;  and,  after  a 
stormy  discussion,  the  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  a  convention  signed,  by  which  the  king  agreed 
on  his  part  to  a^lish  entirely  the  slave  trade 
through6ut  his  dominions,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sir  lUbert  Farquhar  advanced  a  sum  of  money, 
and  various  munitions  of  war.  A  proclamation 
was  then  issued,  which,  leaving  domestic  bondage 
untouched,  inteidicted  the  export  of  slaves,  un£r 
penalty  of  dayery,  and  threatening  with  death 
whoever  should  speak  ill  of  the  measure. 

This  treaty  was  unfortunately  broken,  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  governor,  by  the 
French  and  English  merehaats,  who  deluded  Ra» 
dama,  though  with  great  difi&ciilty,  into  a  compU* 
aeee  with  their  renresentations.  On  Sir  Robert*e 
return  some  time  auerwards,  Yte  was  deeply  grieved 
at  the  breach  of  faith  countenanced  by  the  no»* 
governor,  and  set  himself  immediately  to  remedy 
Uie  evil.  **  Dp  you  not  know,'*  replied  RadaoMi 
to  the  request  for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  ''  thai 
my  subjects  wUl  not  comprehend  the  reasou  for  m 
second  change  1  Faise  as  an,  EngUskman  is  be* 
eome  a  provarb  among  us !"  The  deputy  on  this 
occasion  was  accompanied  by  a  missionarr,  whe 
had  been  invited  by  the  king  tp  take  up  his  rerf» 
deace  at  the  capital ;  and  on  their  declaration  that 
no  persons  would  settle  there  as  teachers  duriaf 
the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  the  traffic  wae 
again  abolished  ;  the  kine  stipulating  that  twenty 
young  Madeffasses  should  be  edncat^  by  the  Eng- 
lish, one  half  of  the  number  in  Mauritius,  and  the 
other  in  England. 

The  first  school  was  opened  at  Tanamurivo  ie 
1880,  under  the  sanctien  of  the  king,  but  at  first 
met  with  great  opppeition  ;  and  as  the  natives  ooold 
not  comprehend  how  thoughts  could  be  expressed 
by  writing,  they  accused  the  teacher  of  sorcevy* 
The  sehoiu,  however,  i«ospered  under  the  prote^ 
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lioB  of  the  mMMifoh ;  a  few  duldren  attended  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  pnblic  examination 
was  announced.  This  was  attended  by  several  old 
men,  among  whom  was  a  jod^fe  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely Tiolent  in  his  opposition.  He  beckoned 
one  of  the  youngest  scholars  with  slate  and  pencil 
to  approach,  and  whispered  a  few  words  into  his 
ear—*'  It  is  not  true  that  writing  can  supply  the 
place  of  speech."  The  child  immediately  wrote 
the  phrase,  while  the  old  man  shook  his  head  in- 
credulously over  the  strange  characters.  Another 
scholar  was  then  called  from  the  end  of  the  room  ; 
and  on  the  slate  being  placed  in  his  hands,  he  read 
the  words  without  hesitation.  ''Oh!  solombava 
tokoa^*^  exclaimed  the  opponents  with  one  voice — 
[**  Oh  !  substitute  for  the  tongoe'*] — by  which  ap- 
pellation writing  has  ever  since  been  known  in  the 
country.  The  next  trial  was  i  n  arithmetic,  a  science 
in  which  the  natives  had  been  accustomed  to 
reckon  by  the  aid  of  stones  of  various  sizes ;  a  pro- 
oess  that  rendered  the  simplfdt  calculation  ex- 
tremely laborious.  The  same  old  judge  had  pre- 
pared a  q  uesiion .  ' '  Now , '  *  said  he  to  the  children , 
*'  if  I  send  a  hundred  sheep  to  Tamatave,  and  sell 
sixty  at  four  dollars  each,  twenty  at  three  dollars, 
and  twenty  at  two  dollars,  how  much  ought  my 
slave  to  bring  back  to  me  ?"  Scarcely,  had  he 
finished,  than  an  intelligent  little  girl  answered, 
**  340  dollars.'*  "  Yes,  yes,  340,  340,"  cried  out 
all  the  little  voices.  The  aged  exaimners  agreed 
that  the  case  was  astonishing,  and  the  cause  of  the 
schools  was  gained. 

Still,  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  popular 
favor  was  secured.  The  natives'  distrust  of  Euro- 
peans made  them  suspicious ;  parents  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  the  belief  that  secret  mischief  was 
intended  by  the  schools,  and  that  some  day  all  the 
children  would  be  bound  and  led  away  into  davery. 
Two  other  teachers,  however,  arrived  ;  and  on  their 
application  for  permission  to  boild  another  school, 
the  king  answered^  ''  Radama  says — ^My  friends, 
live  long,  and  in  peace.  If  my  subjects  can  build 
such  a  house,  it  shall  be  built.  Thus  says  your 
good  friend.— (Signed)  Radama."  Soon  after  this 
the  prejudices  of  me  people  gave  way,  and  in  three 
years  from  the  commencement,  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand  scholars  in  fourteen  schools,  di- 
rected by  the  English  teachers  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  pupus.  The  king  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  them,  and  issued  frequent  proc- 
lamations respecting  them  to  his  subjects,  some 
sentences  from  which  will  exemplify  his  feelings. 
"  In  future,  those  only  who  know  how  to  read  and 
write  shall  be  advanced  to  any  place ;"  or, ''  The 
young  people  who  have  left  school  ought  carefully 
to  occupy  themselves  with  what  they  have  learned ; 
for  if  they  neglect  and  forget,  the  king  will  cause 
them  to  return  to  school :"  and  again,  ''  The  king 
again  invites  his  people  to  send  their  children  to 
the  schools,  where  they  will  acquire  only  good 
principles.  There  they  learn  to  read  and  write, 
and  may  then  confide  their  affairs  to  paper ;  so  that 
in  future  all  cheating  will  be  impossible,  and  there 
will  be  neither  quarrels  nor  disputes  in  families." 
While  smiling  at  this  innocent  illusion  of  the  king 
of  the  Madegasses,  it  may  be  remembered  that  he 
is  not  the  only  one  whose  expectations  of  the  bene- 
fits of  educaUon  have  been  eoually  illusory ;  the 
qnotations,  however,  show  a  decided  tendency  in 
the  right  direction.  By  his  orders,  all  the  schools 
of  Tananarive  were  united  in  one  central  establish- 
ment, where  the  masters,  who  were  afterwards 
sent  to  found  schools  in  the  villages,  were  in- 


structed. So  rapidly  did  education  make  its  way, 
that  in  1838  there  were  in  the  kingdom  ninety 
schools,  attended  by  not  less  than  four  thoo«vnd 
children.  The  examinations  took  place  annually  in 
March,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, who  on  these  occasions  showed  great  fav<»r  to 
the  teachers,  and  enlarged  the  facilities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  On  the  publication  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Madegasses  language,  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  exposing  the  false  pretensions 
of  the  native  priests,  who  complained  that  the 
spread  of  education  diverted  their  revenues.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  man  was  running  frantically 
about  the  streets  with  an  image  in  his  hand,  de- 
claring to  the  superstitious  bystanders  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  god,  and  could  not  stand 
still,  Radama  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  the  little 
statue  into  his  own  hand,  overwhelmed  the  pre- 
tender with  ridicule,  by  showing  that  it  did  notaoeet 
hia  movements.  His  wishes  for  improvement  ex- 
tended to  the  mechanical  arts  as  well  as  to  letters ; 
and  when  some  artisans  were  sent  out  to  him  from 
Enffland,  he  received  them  with  the  greatest  joy. 

The  Madegasses  are  in  general  very  hospitabk, 
kind,  and  obhging,  and  seem  to  regard  selfishness 
with  great  aversion :  the  little  tales  related  by  the 
parents  to  their  children  generally  contain  some 
ugly  feature  of  selfishness  as  a  moral.  Thev 
have  also  a  great  love  for  their  country,  and  if 
about  to  leave  it  for  any  length  of  time,  they  take 
away  with  them,  like  the  Folea,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born  in  their  bosoms, 
and  freauently  look  at  it  with  melancholy.  The 
sound  of  the  valiha,  a  species  of  monotonous  guitar, 
their  favorite  instrument,  produces  at  such  times 
the  same  effect  upon  them  as  the  ranz  des  vaches 
upon  the  Swiss  soldiers  when  at  a  distance  from 
their  native  country.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  as  vindictive,  deceitful,  and  apathetic  as  the 
most  savage  nations.  The  crime  of  in&nticide, 
which  was  common  among  them,  was  abolished, 
though  not  without  freat  opposition,  by  a  royal 
edict,  which  also  established  new  regulations  re- 
specting baptism  and  marria^ :  and  it  was  found 
that  there  was  less  difiSculty  m  deciding  on  these 
points,  than  on  the  ortho^phy  to  be  adopted  in 
Madegasses  writing.  This  was  at  last  regulated 
by  ajaw  which  enacted  that  every  one  should 
make  use  of  the  English  consonants,  but  that  the 
vowels  should  be  French,  in  order,  said  the  kmg, 
*'  that  an  a  may  be  always  a,  and  not  sometimes 
an  0  or  an  e." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  changes 
were  equally,  well  received  :  in  barbarous,  as  in 
civilized  communities,  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
brave  the  popular  prejudices.  Radama,  however, 
did  not  content  himself  with  making  laws;  he 
watched  over  their  execution.  Often,  like  the 
Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid,  he  left  his  palace  dis- 
guised, and  walked  about  the  city  in  the  evenings 
to  hear  what  his  people  said  of  him.  He  partic- 
ularly insisted  that  hospitality  should  be  exercised 
with  liberality  and  cheerfulness,  and  frequently 
visited  families  incognito  to  test  their  conduct  in 
this  respect,  and  the  next  day  rewarded  or  reproved 
them  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  entertained.  Commerce  received  from  him 
due  encouragement. 

This  monarch,  possessed  of  such  remarkable  en- 
dowments, superior  to  all  his  people,  who  had- 
so  nobly  invited  and  cherished  the  'civilization  of 
Europe,  died,  in  1828,  at  the  early  age  of  thiny- 
six,  a  victim  to  the  excesses  into  which  he  had 
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been  tempted.  Whift  Madamoar  lost  in  him,  may 
be  beet  judged  of  by  the  laaentable  oecorrenoes 
whieh  followed  his  deeeaee.  Ooe  of  his  queens, 
Raoa?alona,  having  assumed  the  reins  of  gorern- 
neot,  gradually  refoked  all  the  laws  of  her  prede- 
mssor.  The  slaTe  trade  was  again  legalized ;  in- 
fanticide permitted :  the  schools  were  shut  np,  and 
the  teachers  banished  ;  the  possessors  of  books  were 
required  to  give  them  up,  under  penalty  of  death ; 
hundreds  of  families  were  redu^  to  slavery  for 
their  adherence  to  the  new  opinions ;  while  many 
were  publicly  executed,  yiotims  of  the  queen's 
hatred  of  civilization. 

Some  few  escaped  to  the  mouivtains,  where  they 
lead  a  harassed  and  wandering  life.  In  them, 
however,  may  possibly  be  preserved  the  germ  of 
the  future  regeneration  of  the  island.  Ranavalona, 
however,  is  still  on  the  throne,  firm  in  her  deter- 
mination to  exclude  foreigners,  of  whatever  nation, 
horn  every  part  of  her  kingdom.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  predict  the  time  when  the  improve- 
ments, so  happily  commenced,  may  again  take 
root,  and  permanently  flourish  among  this  interee^ 

»g  people- 

[France  and  England  have  lately  made  a  joiAt 
atttck   oDon   Madagascar,  in   which  the  natives 
fully  defended  themselves. — Living  Age,] 


RUMORS   OF   WAR. 

AcxH>RDiNo  to  a  cloud  of  rumors  from  America, 
the  relations  with  this  country  are  in  a  very  un- 
settled state,  though  one  not  unpromising  if  oppor- 
tunity be  iroprov^.  The  British  government,  it 
is  said,  offered  to  submit  the  Oregon  dispute  to 
arbitration ;  hot  that  was  refused,  and  met  by 
another  proposition — to  suffer  the  territory  to  re- 
main for  twenty  years  longer  under  the  joinf  pro- 
tection of  the  two  governments ;  the  inhabitants, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  choose  their  allegiance 
to  either  government,  or  to  set  up  as  an  indepen- 
dent Slate.  The  Americans  at  once  presume,  that 
with  such  freedom  of  choice  the  new  community 
would  choose  "annexation."  The  arrangement 
wears  too  much  the  air  of  ingenuity  and  constitu- 
tion-manufacture to  have  a  very  official  aspect.  If 
any  such  plan  were  ever  adopted,  it  would  require 
some  check  against  colorable  qualification— «gainst 
**  residents"  who  might  walk  over  the  border  at 
the  time  merely  to  vote.  But  it  is  needless  to  dis- 
CQss  very  seriously  a  thing  so  little  likely  to  be  put 
in  execution.  The  notions  of  European  diplomacy 
would  be  shocked  by  the  reference  of  a  question  of 
government  to  the  proving  governed  ;  and  at  pres- 
em  the  project  can  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a 
journalist  dream. 

It  is  averred  that  Mr.  Polk,  however  pragmati- 
eally  intent  on  showing  his  courage  in  the  Oregon 
ne^i^itions,  is  prepared  to  make  a  decided  re- 
duction in  the  tariff.  The  opportunity  is  favor- 
able f()r  a  corresponding  concession  on  our  part ; 
and  nothing  would  so  smooth  the  way  towajrds  a 
settlement  of  diplomatic  difficulties,  as  an  exten- 
non  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  by  the 
mutual  yielding  of  restrictions. — Spectator,  iVb- 
S9. 


OREGON. 


Tmt  Ainerictt»  journalists  and  orators  have  mi^ 
teriaDy  modified  their  tone  in  relation  to  Oregon. 
The  newspapers  received  by  last  packet  swarm 
with  projects  for  settling  the  difierence  with  Eng- 


land, and  with  vsautbeBtieMed  asd  eontradietery 
rumors  respecting  the  views  of  public  men  in  re- 
gard to  the  controversy.  What  the  Amerieaa 
government  intends  to  do,  or  whether  it  has  any 
plan,  we  do  not  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  obvious  thi^ 
one  truth  has  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  our 
American  cousins — ^**  Oregon  is  more  accessible 
from  Great  Britain  than  from  the  United  States.'* 
From  both  countries  the  journey  thither  can  be 
performed  with  less  inconvenience  by  sea  than  by 
land.  The  British  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  and 
We  might  even  saj  in  the  Antilles,  are  more  con- 
venient points  of^  departure  for  operations  upon 
Oregon  than  any  inhabited  territory  of  the  Union. 
Time  has  foreed  these  reflections  upon  the  Yan- 
kees ;  and  the  bluster  about  appropriating  Oregon 
by  the  strong  hand  has  subsided.  Temporizing  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  months  ago,  a 
leading  statesman  of  the  Union  warned  his  coun- 
trymen that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  precipi- 
tating a  decision  «n  their  claims  to  Oregon  ;  and 
his  views  appear  now  to  be  generally  adopted.  A 
favorite  object  with  all  the  state-doctors,  who  have 
propounded  to  their  countrymen  terms  respecting 
Oregon  to  be  offered. to  Great  Britain,  is  a  re- 
newal of  the  jointfoccopancy  for  a  long  period. 
The  experience  gained  in  the  Canadian  frontier 
territory  ought  to  guard  us  against  falling  into 
such  a  trap.  In  whatever  way  the  Oregon  coii- 
troversy  is  to  be  settled,  it  is  for  our  interest — for 
the  interests  of  substantial  justice — that  it  should 
be  settled  without  delay.  A  prolonged  period  of 
ioint-oocopation  will  give  rise  to  continual  disputes 
between  British  and  American  settlere,  and  render 
a  pacific  arrangement  less  easily  practicable. 
There  is  no  chance  of  the  discovery  of  new  facts 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  conflicting  claims :  the 
facts  already  known  will  only  run  a  risk  of  obscu- 
ration and  metamorphosis  into  dififerent  shapes,  if 
yeare  are  allowed  to  elapse  before  they  be  adjudi- 
cated upon.  The  joint-occupancy  would  be  a 
source  of  diplomatic  expenditure,  incessant  heart- 
burnings, and  additional  perplexity.  What  is  to 
be  done  ought  to  be  done  now.  If  the  Oregon 
territory  be  led  many  yean  without  a  recogn»ed 
government,  it  will  become  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  strangest  and  most  dangerous  characters. 
Already  the  Mormons,  having  agreed  to  evacuate 
Blinois,  are  casting  their  eyes  upon  it.  The  Bois 
Brulds  of  Canada,  the  I^oafers  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  offscourings  of  American  society, 
will  flock  to  a  country  which  has  no  government. 
The  growing  trade  of  the  Pacific  will  soon  be 
worth  the  attention  of  buccaneers ;  and  if  neither 
England  ner  the  United  States  exercise  territorial 
sovereisrnty  on  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  la  Fuca,  a 
more  eligible  situation  for  pirates  could  scarcely  be 
imagined. — Spectator,  2^  Nov* 


WAR-S16N8. 

If  the  strength  of  motives  alone  were  regarded, 
it  would  not  l^  easy  to  imagine  an  immediate  or 
early  war  possible.  But  with  nations,  as  with 
individuals,  there  are  moods  of  the  mind  when  the 
most  trivial  motives  become  powerful — ^when  plau- 
sible excuses  for  following  inclination  alone  are 
wanted. 

Among  civilized  nations,  the  only  quarters  from 
which  our  peace  is  threatened  are  America  and 
Prance.  Other  states  are  either  too  remote— 
locally,  or  in  the  objects  they  pursue — to  clash 
with  us,  or  they  are  too  insignificant  to  become 
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pmcipalB  in  a  war.  Bat  d»  UniUd  Stalw  and 
Fraaoe  are  powerful  eonuBiniiuea ;  their  pacaoits 
and  oart  bring  ua  iaoessaatly  into  eontaet ;  we  rub 
against  aad  fret  eaoh  other. 

With  neither  of  thoae  ooaatriea  is  thare  aay 
reason  to  apprehend  what  is  called  a  war  of  pria- 
ciplea.  The  propagaadist  spirit,  which  aaiaiatod 
Spain  in  its  agfreasieae  opon  Ekiglaad  in  the  age 
of  Ehxabeth,  and  set  France  by  the  ears  with  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  dor- 
mant at  present.  It  is  confined  to  the  breasts  of  a 
few  poor  exiles  and  recloae  acholaia.  Eton  that 
dertTative  rootire  to  war,  groondtess  soapicioa  of 
a  propagaadist, spirit  in  others,  is  hushed.  The 
Dake  of  Brunswick  was  animated  less  by  a  desire 
to  reestablish  monaiehy  in  Fraaoe  than  to  arrest 
rarolutaonary  principles  in  Germany;  and  the 
poselytism  of  the  convention  had  its  origin  mainly 
M  a  wish  to  ind  work  at  home  for  the  sovereigns, 
who  were  suspected  of  pitting  agamst  the  repub- 
lic *'  one  and  indiTisible."  But  now,  aethiag  is 
apprehended  in  France,  England,  or  Amertoa, 
finim  foreign  plots  against  the  constitation. 

The  aetital  grievances  with  whieh  the  three 
ceontries  not  seldom  or  sparingly  reproach  eaoh 
other,  are  ad  I,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
national  interests, trivialin their  amoant.  Oregon, 
ostensibly  the  most  important  ground  of  dispute 
between  the  United  States  aad  Great  Britain,  has 
a  prospective  and  contingent  rather  than  an  aotaal 
value.  .  Besides,  Great  Britain  is  still  willing  to 
accede  te  a  partition-treaty,  and  the  govemmeot  at 
Washington  many  years  agoproposed  this  mode 
of  terminating  the  dispute.  The  irritation  of  %he 
controversies  about  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 'is 
calculated  to  promote  petty  reprisals  of  inciTility-^ 
to  embitter  hostilities  if  tlMre  were  a  valid  jroond 
for  war — but  scarcely  to  provoke  to  war  of  itself. 
The  incessant  petty  naval  collisions  with  France, 
arising  oat  of  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  England, 
are  a  standing  grievance  of  that  country  also,  but 
not  weighty  enough  to  appear  a  justi&ible  coius 
M&,  were  the  public  temper  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  jealoosies  occasioned  in  France  aad  England 
h^  the  attempts  of  either  nation  to  extend  its  for^ 
eign  tnflusAce,  have  at  present  the  least  possible 
food  to  keep  them  alive.  In  India  and  Australia, 
Englaad  is  merely  ronnding  and  organlziiig  her 
territories  in  regions  from  whioh  France  has  long 
a«o  withdrawn.  The  aggressive  movements  of 
France  in  Africa  and  OcMmia  are  characterized  by 
the  restless  morbid  desire  of  the  nation  to  make 
ita  influence  folt  abroad,  but  are  loo  petty  in 
themselves  and  also  too  costly  to  a£)rd  England 
reasonable  grounds  for  apprehension. 

In  the  actual  relations  of  the  three  countries  we 
see  nothini^  that  conkl  either  justify  or  palliate  a 
war ;  yet  in  all  of  them  there  ia  a  *'  note  of  pre- 
paration,'* that  would  seem  to  indicate  war  is  not 
very  far  distant.  So  much  talked  about,  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  something  not  improbable. 
The  idea  of  war  has  taken  posseosion  of  men's 
imaginations  as  a  thing  that  may  be ;  and  this  is 
in  itself  a  movement  towards  a  breach  of  peace. 
When  war  is  thought  possible,  preparations  are 
made  to  meet  it ;  and  when  preparations  have  been 
made,  the  disinclination  to  turn  them  to  account  is 
dinunished.  Men  were  more  prompt  to  quarrel 
when  they  wore  swords  than  they  are  now  when^ 
weapNons  must  be  deliberately  sought  for.  Even 
imaginary  affironts  are  irresistible  when  men  are 
leady  for  action.  The  pecnliar  constitution  of 
Aiaenoay  which  thtbws  an  undoe  ahare  of  power 


into  the  haade  of  Hie  obss  leait  capable  of  appra> 
ciating  the  danger  of  war,  increases  the  danger. 
In  the  new  States,  the  reckless  adventurers,  who 
have  little  lo  lose,  who  labor  under  an  incessaat 
craving  for  excitement,  and  who  have  no  standard 
whereby  to  estimate  the  power  of  the  nation  they 
provoke,  are  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the  new  states 
now  decide  the  election  of  president  and  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  congress.  In  France,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces,  a  rational  paci/ic  spirit  is 
much  more  widely  diffused  than  the  tone  of  the 
newspaper*press  leads  those  to  believe  who  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  country ;  but 
the  institutions  of  France  throw  an  immense  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  central  executive,  apd  its 
ranks  are  recruited  in  a  great  measure  from  tne  lit- 
erary class,  among  whom  the  war-spirit  is  strongest. 
Only  a  week  ago,  M.  Dupin  afforded  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  temper  of  this  class ;  he  submitted 
to  the  institute  a  paper  on  the  results  of  the  English 
harbor  commissions;  and  in  this  essay,  professedly 
scientific,  and  addressed  to  a  scientific  body,  he 
systematically  and- ostentatiously  applied  to  onr 
projected  haibors  of  refuge  the  designation  **  har- 
bors of  refuge  and  aggression,*^  The  reigning 
king  holds  the  belligerent  spirit  of  the  French 
employ^  class  in  check;  but  a  younger  ruler 
might  lack  the  power  to  do  so,  or  might  partici- 
pate in  the  delusion. 

It  is  too  plain  that  both  in  France  and  America 
there  are  classes  in  the  mood  to  seek  excuses  for 
war;  and  that  in  both  countries  the  peculiar  con- 
stitntion  of  the  government  bestows  great  power 
on  these  classes.  To  every  war,  it  is  true,  there 
must  be  two  parties ;  and  in  England  the  bellicose 
class  is  both  less  numerous  and  less  powerful  than 
in  America  and  France.  The  abstract  conviction 
that  war,  under  any  circumstances,  is  foolish  and 
criminal  on  one  side  at  least,  has  spread  wide  and 
deep  roots  through  the  clssses  which  possess  polit- 
ical influence.  But  even  here,  public  opinion  ia 
not  yet  prepared  to  make  this  alwtract  convictioo 
a  mie  of  action  in  individual  cases.  The  English 
are  not  yet  a  nation  of  Quakers.  If  we  are  to 
have  war,  Englishmen  of  tlie  middle  class  will 
acqqiesce  in  this  necessity,  as  men  still  |ro  out 
to  fight  duels — admitting  that,  viewed  m  the 
abstract,  the  practice  is  utterly  unjustifiable  ;  com- 
plaining that  they  are  obliged  at  once  to  sacrifice 
their  true  interests  and  act  against  their  con- 
science ;  and  yet.  stubbornly  resolute  to  fight  in 
earnest  and  to  the  YnBi.'^Spectatar,  29  Nov. 

War.— A  sound  like  the  jancrle  of  arms  prepar- 
ing in  onr  arsenals  goes  on ;  the  ear  is  still  kept 
alive  with  rumors  of  warlike  tendency — marshal- 
ing of  the  militia,  measuring  of  merchant-steamers 
by  naval  officers,  and  the  like.  The  French 
opposition  papers  are  gloating  over  the  difficulties 
of  £n|rland— over  her  com  question,  railway  panic, 
financial  embarrassments  presumed  to  be  in  pros- 
pect, Oregon  disputes,  and  so  forth.  There  can 
scarcely  he  a  doubt  that  it  has  now  become  more 
prudent  to  place  this  country  in  a  state  of  prepara^ 
tion  for  defence,  and  that  the  general  feeling  at 
the  report  of  official  activity  in  that  behalf  is  one 
of  satisfaction . — Spectator. 

Self-Govsrkmeht. — Let  not  any  one  say  he  can- 
not goverh  his  passions,  noc'  hinder  ttiem  firom  break- 
ing cot  and  currying  him  into  action ;  for  what  h* 
can  do  before  a  prince  or  a  gr^  man,  he  can  do 
alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  God|  if  he  will^— X«ehi. 
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WIMU  ATRB8  Alr»  TWU  Pt^ATB. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Buenos 
Ajres  aod  Monte  Video  np  to  a  very  recent  date. 
The  oombined  land  and  sea  forces  or  Enffland  and 
France  were  vigoroiislv  continuing^  the  plan  upon 
which  they  had  agreea ;  that  of  capturing  and  gar- 
risoning afi  the  towns  on  the  eastern  bajik  of  the 
river  Plate,  so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies  from 
Bnenod  Ayres  to  her  general,  who  is  stm  besieging 
Monte  Video.  In  the  mean  time,  Greneral  Paz,  a 
Monte  Videan  general,  had  collected  a  very  consid- 
erable force,  and  passed  the  river  at  its  head  into 
the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  anticipated 
that  when  he  shall  be  joined  by  further  levies  now 
making  in  the  Monte  Videan  district,  the  British  and 
French  marines  will  also  join  him  and  endeavor  to 
take  Buenos  Ayres  by  storm. 

■     OCCUPATION   OF  THI  TOWN  OF  COLONU. 

The  Journal  des  Debais  publishes  acoooots  from 
Monte  Video  of  the  8th  of  September,  detailing  the 
■ews  of  the  occupation  of  Ck>lonia  by  the  combined 
French  and  English  fleets. 

"The  river  opposite  Cobnia  is  seven  leagues 
wide.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  xhkk  fogs 
prevent  the  opposite  shores  from  being  visible. 
Having  aided  the  government  of  Monte  Video  to  fit 
out  a  flotilla,  having  on  board  about  450  men,  for  the 
moet  part  Italian  emigrants,  it  required  some  days 
to  disoipUne  them.  However^  on  the  S8th  of 
Ai^ust  the  French  and  English  Admirals  em- 
barSed,  each  with  350  sailors  armed  for  a  descent 
npon  the  town,  the  French  Admiral  Laine,  with 
his  foflce  on  board  the  Fulton  steamer,  and  Admi- 
ral Inglefield  on  board  the  Firebrand,  the  Monte 
Video  flotilla  following.  On  the  d9th,  notwith- 
standing it  had  blown  hard  all  day,  the  whole  of 
the  vessels  succeeded  in  coming  to  anchor  five 
miles  to  the  west  of  Colonia.  The  English  ships 
Satellite  and  Philomel,  and  the  three  Iirench  ves- 
sels, Asaas,  La  Coquette,  and  Le  Duconedie,  of 
90  guns  each,  were  at  that  time  moored  bejfbre 
Colonia.  On  the  30th  the  admirals  made  their 
amngements  for  the  attack.  Colonia  isasmidl 
town,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  having  a  strong 
stone  bastion  at  each  corner,  and  in  the  fVon<  a 
solid  modem  stone  fortification :  it  has,  moreover, 
a  very  high  curtain,  and  a  ditch  to  protect  it.  Some 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  the  gov- 
ernor had  sent  all  the  strangers  out  of  the  town, 
who  had  taken  refuge,  under  the  flags  of  Franoe 
and  England,  in  the  little  Isle  of  San  Gabriel.  The 
combined  squadrons  having  formed  into  line  of  bat- 
tle, the  Duconedie  dropped  into  such  a  position  as 
to  be  enabled  to  command  the  two  bastions  to  the 
west  of  the  toviii,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the 
landing  of  the  Monte  Videan  troops.  The  Philomel 
came  next,  and  then  the  English  steamer  Grorgon 
and  Satellite,  which  were  so  placed  as  to  command 
the  whole  town.  Next  came  the  Assas,  and  the 
English  brig  Dolphin.  The  Coquette  was  sta- 
tioned about  two  <»ibles'  length  from  the  bastion, 
on  the  north-east.  The  garrison  of  the  town 
ofiered  no  opposition  to  these  dispoeitioos.  The 
Fulton  had  a  narrow  eseape  of  being  wreoked. 
The  two  admirals  were  retuminff  to  the  Homofl^ 
Iriands,  where  they  had  anchored  on  the  39th,  for 
the  purpose  (^causing  the  advance  of  the  Monte 
Videan  flotilla,  when  the  pilot,  wishing  to  try  a 
newjNMB,  went  (bo  near  tne  south  point  of  San 
Gabriel,  aod  the  vessel  struck  upon  a^rock,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  remove  her,  but  on  the 
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slight  injury ;  fintoaataly,  the  weather  oontinned 
fine  aad  modenUe,  or  she  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  wreoked.  The  town  presented  no  ua* 
usual  appearance  of  activity  during  the  day  of  the 
dOth ;  however,  about  suaset,  some  detachments 
of  eavahy  were  perceived  upon  the  neighboring 
heights,  as  though  in  observation  of  the  movements 
of  the  aqtiaidron.  When  night  set  in  everything 
appeafed  in  the  most  profound  tnnqoillity,  the 
oompaniss  of  most  of  the  ships  had  gope  to  their 
berths  when,  about  nine  o'olosk,  the  batteries 
opNsned  tbair  fire  upon  us.  Not  a  ship  n^lied  te 
this  hostile  demonstration  fiem  the  town,  though 
the  moving  of  lights  on  board  the  respective  vee- 
sels  eboviped  that  pfeparations  were  beiof  madeibr 
the  combat,  yet  we  remined  the  entire  night  with* 
OMt  letuming  the  fiie.  About  eiffht  oVlock  the 
Memte  Videan  flotUla  appealed  under  aU  sail  and 
in  line  of  battle.  Upon  seeinff  the  Oriental  flag^ 
which  fioated  at  the  masthead  of  all  the  vess^ 
eompoeing  it,  the  garrison  of  the  town  uttered  loud 
cries  oi  rage,  and  instantlf  opened  the  fire  of  aU 
the  batteries  upon  us.  After  senie  time,  upon  the 
word  of  oommaad  to  fire  berag  given  by  the  French 
admiral,  the  whole  of  the  vessels  opened  apen 
the  various  bastions  sad  points  of  denaee  of  the 
town.  We  reflhined,  hovrever,  ttom  firing  into 
the  town,  ^usept  where  the  garrisonTshewed  thei»- 
selves.  The  cannenadingJasted  about  two  houia, 
and  the  bteeae  carried  the  sound  as  fiur  as  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  piecisieo  of  the  firing,  and  the  efiiael 
piMoesd  by  the  shells,  oleariy  proves  the  supsrir 
oiity  of  the  cannons  d  la  PotsEhans  over  the  eld  ma- 
val  artillery. 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  Blonte  Videan  squadrsa 
came  to  take  its  station  in  front  of  our  line  of  bat^ 
tie,  and  united  its  firs  with  ours.  The  town  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  completely  evacuated,  the 
Condottieri  of  Monte  Video  eflfected  a  landing  to  ^ 
the  west,  under  the  protection  of  the  fire  of  the 
Doeonedie,  and  possessed  theras^es  of  some  of 
the  oetheuaes,  wbioh  had  served  ss  fortified  ad- 
yanced  posts  to  the  enemy .  The  town  was  taken  ; 
all  the  inhabitants  had  fied^  and  not  a  single  living 
bcaag  remained  in  it.  The  fire  had  eahssd  little 
damage.  The  towns  of  Spanish  eonstruction,  in 
which  each  house,  •built  in  stone  and  with  tervases, 
looks  like  a  fortress,  a>e  in  some  measure  ineom- 
bustiUe;  to  destroy  them,  it  is  necessary  to  sap 
them.  The  ships  suspended  their  fire ;  but  an 
hoar  afterwards  they  were  oUiged  to  reopen  it 
'against  parties  of  sharp-shooters,  sapporteo  by  a 
few  fidd- pieces,  who  preeeeted  themselves  at  the 
advanced  posts.  About  1 1  o'clock.  Admiral  Laine, 
who  had  joined  his  squadron  in  the  Eclair  schooner, 
and  Adnnral  Inglefield,  ordered  a  landing,  and  600 
English  and  French  marines  disembarked  in  good 
order  on  the  rocks  which  lined  the  southern  eide 
of  the  town.  Thoee  troops  divided  among  them- 
selves the  guard  of  the  place,  the  French  being 
quartered  on  the  west,  and  the  English  on  the  east, 
and  both  immediately  proceeded  to  repair  the  walls 
that  had  crumbled. 

'^  But  whilst  our  seamen,  obeying  th«r  offiseis 
and  fikithftil  to  discipline,  were  restoring  the  para- 
pets and  other  woncs  of  defbnce,  our  allies,  the 
Condottieri,  were  searching  and  plundering  the 
houses.  They  l»oke  open  the  gates  of  the  stores 
spared  by  the  Are,  aod  committed  all  sorts  of  havec 
in  them.  When  asked  why  thej  indulged  in  such 
destruction,  they  replied,  'It  is  the  fortune  of 
war.'    The  handsome  chureh  of  Cdoma,  so  neat. 


with  its  wftHs  lately  pehil0d,  as  simple  ia  Its  style 
as  a  Tillage  ehaMi,  did  not  escape  iioiii  oatfagfe. 
The  yiotorioiis  Condottieri  established  theaeeWes 
there.  They  lay  on  the  marble  flags  of  the  ciMMr, 
they  snspenaed  their  caps  and  their  esrtoiiche- 
boxes  from  the  sacred  ^candelabras ;  the  arches 
echoed  the  soand  of  muskets  and  sabres  dragged 
along  the  floor,  mingled  with  profiuie  or  saorilegioiis 
erics  ;  the  ahar  became  the  table  for  an  orgy  where 
the  drunken  soldiers  wallowed  in  the  midst  of 
stinking  streams  of  mm ;  and  what  a  strange  speo- 
taole  was  presented  by  this  collection  of  adventor- 
ers !  Some  ooTcred  with  a  coarse  Catalan  dress 
sormonnted  by  a  Phrygian  cap,  others  with  their 
features  concealed  under  a  Sicilian  mantle,  others, 
like  the  banditti  of  the  Apennines,  wore  a  species 
of  helmet,  ornamented  with  a  waving  plume,  their 
mustaches  drooping,  a  blue  jacket  bound  round 
their  loins  by  a  leather  girdle,  whence  hung  a  large 
tabre,  and  which,  moreover,  supported  a  pair  of 
pistols,  deer-skin  boots,  which  reached  above  the 
Icnees,  and,  in  fine,  a  poniard,  as  at  the  period  of 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  All  these  men,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  eating,  drinking,  and  singing, 
gambling  with  dice  for  their  plunder,  and  oft^ 
rendered  stupid  by  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  recalled 
to  recollection  an  epoch  fortunately  long  forgotten 
in  Europe.  We  must  say,  in  pntise  m  our  sea- 
men, that  none  of  them  mingled  irf  those  degrading 
scenes,  and  the  reprcMntations  of  our  admirals  at 
length  arrested  the  disorder.  Ekiglish  and  French- 
men labored  actively  to  repair  the  ramparts.  In 
three  da3rs  they  had  restored  the  fortifications, 
placed  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  procured  from  our 
ships,  in  battery,  and  cleared  away  every  building 
eonnected  with  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp  which 
might  assist  the  enemy  in  making  a  surprise.  The 
town  having  thus  been  placed  in  a  state  of  defence, 
a  garrison  under  the  Oriental  flag  was  placed  in  it, 
and  the  English  and  French  returned  to  Monte 
Video.  Martin  Grarcia,  already  abandoned  by  the 
troops  of  Rosas,  will  likewise  be  garrisoned  from 
Monte  Video,  and  the  entire  coast  of  Uruguay  wil} 
be  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade." 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  private  Buenos 
Ayres  letter,  of  the  18th  of  September  : — 

"  On  Tuesday  the  whole  of  the  sons  of  British 
parents  were  cited  to  take  up  arms  and  attend  after- 
noon drill.  This  they  have  refused  to  do  ;  and  by 
a  decree  of  to-day,  all  children  born  here,  both  pa- 
rents being  English,  are  exempt.  Not  so  with  those 
having  either  native,  it  being  imperative  that  they 
join  the  force.  Many  of  the  latter  are  in  hiding 
places.*' 

Thb  Idverpool  Times  makes  a  serious  charge 
against  the  representative  of  the  United  States  m 
Kienos  Ayres — 

'^  The  game  which  (General  Rosas  is  playing 
appears  to  be  that  of  setting  ofi"  the  United  States 
against  England  and  France ;  and  in  this  he  is  very 
heartily  assisted  by  Mr.  Brent,  the  American 
Charge  d' Afl&ires,  who  makes  a  point  of  attending 
the  Snenos  Ayrean  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
and  of  loudly  applauding  the  threats  uttered  there 
against  England  and  France,  but  especially  against 
the  former,  by  the  puppets  of  General  Rosas. 
This  he  does  although  he  does  not  understand  any 
Spanish,  and  requires  to  have  the  speeches  trans- 
lated lest  he  should  applaud  in  the  wrong  place. 


CeBA — m  8L4TS  TRADC. 


The  game  of  Generid  Romi,  tboagli  a  good  one 
for  the  United  States,  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for 
himself ;  for  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  the 
former  to  have  England  and  Buenos  A3rres  at  war 
with  each  other,  C^neral  Rosas  will  certainly  get 
no  assistance  in  such  an  event  from  the  United 
States  that  will  at  all  compensate  him  for  the  enor- 
mous risk  which  he  will  run. 


From  Bell's  MetsMgir,  8S  Nov. 
CUBA — THB    SLAVE-TEADB. 

Thk  following  curious  statement  is  from  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jimnud  of  Com- 
merce : —  • 

"Washington,  Oct.  90. — Mr.  Calhoun,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  late  administration,  de- 
spatched an  agent  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
for  what  particular  objects  it  was  not  known.  He 
was  paid  out  of  the  secret  service  fund.  This 
agent,  Mr.  Hogan,  has *^ returned,  and  made  a 
voluminous  and,  as  I  understand,  an  interesting 
report,  which  will  probably  at  some  time  see  the 
light.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  relates  chiefly  to 
the  condition  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island, 
and  the  situation  and  raospects  of  the  Dominicans; 
their  war  with  the  Haytians;  the  policy  of  the 
English  and  French  governments  in  regard  to 
them,  and  to  the  slave-holding  portion  of  tlm  West 
India  Islands  generally,  &c.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  British  government,  and  perhaps  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  also,  will  take  such  a  course  as 
will  aid  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
island,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  Spanish  and  French 
islands.  The  subject  is  one  of  some  interest  to 
the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  situation  of  Cuba  is  critical,  and  is  re- 
garded with  deep  interest.  Should  it  pass  from 
the  possession  of^  Spain,  it  will  also  become  a  gov- 
ernment of  free  blacks,  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  long  ago  intimated  by  our 
government  to  that  of  Great  Britam,  that  this 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States. 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  ready  and  desirous 
or  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  ^ 
United  States,  and,  in  fact,  forming  a  part  of  the^ 
political  system,  in  case  they  should  cease  to  be 
subject  to  Old  Spain.  There  has  been  a  conjecture 
that  France  had  some  views  upon  Cuba  and  St.  • 
Domingo,  and  even  Yucatan.    It  has  been  whie- 

Sired  that  a  project  is  or  was  on  foot,  to  unite  the 
ominicans,  the  French  West  Indies,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Yucatan  under  one  government,  with  a 
prince  of  the  Bourbon  House  for  its  king.  This 
new  government  under  the  patronage  of  Franee 
would  then  proceed  to  annex  to  itsdf  Hayti  and  ■ ' 
Cuba,  forming  a  powerful  and  successful  empire 
for  the  benefit  of  *  youn^  France.'  The  objecdon 
to  this  project  is,  that,  since  the  demonstrations  of 
France  on  the  African  coast  have  excited  so  much 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  Great  Britain  would  allow  her  this  new  • 
acquisition  without  a  struggle.  Nor  am  I  quite 
sure  that  our  'young  democracy'  would  approve 
of  it,  for  they  want  C^ba  themselves." 

The  same  correspondent  states,  in  another  letter, 
that  the  United  States  ^vemment  had  reoeivea 
intelligence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  to  unite  diemselves  with  tlM 
model  republic. 
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RBPKAL  OF  THB  CORN  LAWS.  ^ 

Lord  John  Russkll  has  declared  for  total  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws,  and  Lord  Morpeth  has 
joined  the  anti-eom-law  league.  The  anti-corn-law 
movement  has  absorbed  the  whig  party  ;  a  proof 
of  its  wide  spread.  Lord  Morpeth  is  a  man  of 
hearty  impulses,  though  they  are  tempered  with 
the  moderation  of  conscientiousness ;  and  his  ad- 
hesion attests  simply  the  fact  that  earnest  but 
moderate  liberals  are  satisficKl  alike  of  the  safety 
and  necessity  of  absolute  repeal.  Lord  John  is  a 
more  astute  and  calculating  party-man :  he  sees 
that  the  whigs  cannot  do  without  the  free-traders ; 
the  free-traders  are  active  in  the  reffistration 
courts^  and  he  barters  whig  support  of  free-trade 
in  hopes  of  the  league's  support  of  whiggery. 
These  are  important  events,  and  pregnant'*  signs 
of  the  times. '^ 

Lord  John  has  made  his  reappearance  in  the 
arena  of  active  politics  as  the  rival  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  market  of  statesmanship.  In  its  party 
character,  his  letter  to  the  electors  of  London, 
written  at  Edinburgh,  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
speech  which  he  made  at  Edinburgh  the  other  day, 
in  which  he  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the 
politics  of  faction.  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened in  the  interval.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been 
abundant  correspondence.  Lord  John's  friends,  in 
London  or  BMinburgh,  very  probably  thought  it  a 
happy  juncture  to  remind  the  country  at  large  of 
the  statesman  that  is  out  of  employment ;  while  to 
burnish  up  his  popnlaritj  could  do  no  harm  with  a 
view  to  an  election.  His  letter  is  not  conceived  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  entertaining  a  strong  hope  of 
returning  to  office  now  ;  but  it  is  couched  in  terms 
of  undisguised  competition  with  Uie  leader  on  the 
other  side.  Lord  John  revokes  his  own  error 
of  twenty  years'  standing :  he  used  to  consider 
com  an  exception  to  the  general  lavra  of  political 
economy  ;  but  now  he  is  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
and  sees  that  there  ought  to  be  no  interference 
with  it  in  the  way  of  trade.  There  is  a  frankness 
about  the  avowal  which  is  congenial  to  the 
straightforward  and  "  downright"  disposition  of 
.  the  English  people ;  and  they  will  contrast,  as 
they  have  before  contrasted,  the  whig  penitent's 
demeanor  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he 
has  been  induced  to  reverse  a  former  policy.  Sir 
•Robert  cannot  readily  make  up  his  mind  to  so 
large  a  confession  :  he  must  justify  his  change  of 
phm  by  change  of  occasion  or  of  circumstances,  re- 
pudiating the  change  in  himself.  It  is  true  that  a 
laxer  kind  of  moral  ^sponsibility,  one  caring  less 
abont  the  justification  of  conduct  than  its  popu- 
larity at  the  moment,  is  not  incompatible  with  an 
ingenuous  boldness  :  but,  whatever  the  motive,  the 
exhibition  is  agreeable  to  the  people.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  th^t  Lord  John  Russell's  suc- 
cessive changes  have  been  made  piecemeal  and  in 
accordance  with  certain  states  of  tne  political  mar- 
ket. He  is  now  exactly  following  the  example  of 
•  Lord  Ashley.  Lord  John  used  to  stickle  for  a 
ixed  duty  on  com  :  he  first  conceded  a  limit  when 
he  fixed  it  at  eight  shillings ;  finding  that  did  not 
answer,  he  successively  reduced  his  proposition  to 
tt^e  shillings,  three  shillings,  and  to  some  lower 
sum  unnamed.  He  has  now  discovered,  as  Lord 
Ashley  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  such  a  com- 
promise is  no  longer  feasible ;  and,  as  Lord  Ash- 
\pj  did,  he  declares  the  fact  in  a  letter  to  his  con- 
■  stataents.  He  has  in  like  manner  brought  himself 
«p  to  the  levd  of  Captain  Rous  and  Mr.  Bickham 


Escott,  conservatives  who  were  before  in  advanes 
of  the  whig  leader.  When  corn-law  repeal  is  in- 
evitable and  growing  popular,  then  Lord  John 
Russell  discovers  that  he  has  for  twenty  years  been 
mistaken  in  thinking  dififerently .  The  unavoidaUe 
inference  is,  that  he  has  not  adopted  that  view 
spontaneously  on  a  logical  conviction  of  what 
would  be  best  for  the  country  ;  that  it  is  adopted, 
not  to  be  fulfilled  in  deed,  bat  for  effect— just  as 
the  budget  of  1841  was  adopted  by  the  leading 
whigs  for  effect ^ot  from  inherent  attachment  to 
its  principles.  This  inference  is  strengthened  by 
a  remarkable  feature  of  Lord  John's  letter  ;  it  is 
full  of  disparaging  hints  against  the  statesman 
with  whom  he  competes — taunting  allusions,  insti- 
gated by  factious  spleen,  to  other  nfatters  forei^^n 
to  the  purpose.  It  does  not  look  as  if  Lord  John 
had  seized  a  long-watched  opportunity  to  abolish 
the  oom-laws ;  but  as  if  he  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  back  the  advertisement  of  his  own  chums 
by  a  derogatory  allusion  to  his  competitor.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  also  competes  in  the  pro- 
pitiation of  public  opinion,  and  changes  with  cir- 
cumstances :  when  he,  however,  adopts  a  now 
view,  it  is  not  simply  to  use  it  for  efiect,  but  to  pnt 
it  into  a  tangible  shape.  Lord  John  makes  bold 
declarations,  but  they  are  not  always  followed 
by  measures :  the  bold  measures,  of  late  years, 
have  been  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  but  they  have  not 
always  been  preceded  by  declarations. 

As  a  matter  affecting  the  state  of  parties,  Lord 
John  Russell's  advance  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. By  abolishing  the  fixed-duty  schism  among 
the  liberds,  and  rendering  the  whigs  no  longer 
anti-popular  on  one  momentous  <}uestion,  it  con- 
solidates the  opposition.  It  deprives  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  that  neutral  and  passive  inertness  in  the 
opposition  on  which  he  could  hitherto  rely  as  a 
shield  against  any  compulsory  action  beyond  what 
he  desired.  Although  it  may  not  at  once  carry  his 
rival  triumphantly  into  office,  it  will  make  sharper 
work  next  session  than  Mr.  Villier's  annual  mo- 
tion, or  even  Mr.  Ckibden's  searching  speeches ; 
and  the  end  of  next  session  will  bring  us  to  the 
borders  of  a  general  election.  Sir  Robert  roust 
either  give  up  the  corn-laws  or  be  thrown  back 
upon  the  party  at  the  speaker's  right  hand.  It 
cannot  be  called/*  his"  party,  for  it  comprises  the 
ultra-tories,  ultra-religionists,  and  ultra- protec- 
tionists ;  men  whom  he  has  so  of^en  bearded,  that 
there  would  be  some  hsmiliation  in  accepting  suc- 
cor firom  them. 

As  regards  the  general  question  of  free-trade 
and  its  prospects,  the  new  accession  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  AH  parties  are  deserting  tho 
corn-laws,  the  ultras  excepted  ;  and  in  the  excep- 
tion must  be  included  the  Worsley  section  of  the 
liberal  party.  The  furor  of  mutual  encourage- 
ment in  hooting  down  the  laws  begets  the  exag- 
geration proper  to  such  occasions,  and  people  point 
to  existing  scarcity  as  a  thing  that  demands  instant 
official  interference.  Lord  John  Russell  speaks  in 
that  strain.  Official  interference  is  at  work  inquir- 
ing in  Ireland,  where  the  usual  spirit  of  turgid 
hyperbole  and  rash  conclusions  disguise  the  facts 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  potato  deficiency.  But  the 
whig  alarmists  mean  something  more  than  an  Irish 
potato  famine  :  they  mean  a  corn  dearth  in  Eng^ 
land.  Ministers,  they  say,  are  criminal  not  to 
have  interfered  in  October,  or  at  least  in  this 
instant  November.  Tet  what  did  the  whigs  do  in 
their  time,  when  dearth  was  threatened  ?  In  the 
adverse  years  of  the  whig  ife%iW/l838  and  1889, 
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in  the  correspondinff  month  of  Noreniber,  prices 
ix^re  higlier  than  mej  are  now ;  and  the  whigs 
did  nothing.  Something  is  said  of  the  ▼itiation 
of  the  present  averaj^es  by  a  redandancy  of  low- 
priced  bad  com,  which  makes  the  article  appear 
cheaper  than  it  is.  There  is  always  a  redonoancy 
of  bad  corn  when  the  harvests  are  bad.  But  in 
order  not  to  disguise  the  facts,  we  take  the  raw 
elements  of  prices  in  those  years  and  the  present, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  1845  presents  no 
singular  case  for  official  interference.  Each 
column  represents  the  highest  price  which  corn 
reached  in  the  November  of  the  respective  year, 
the  average  of  the  month  derived  from  the  weekly 
averages,  and  the  lowest  price — 

183S.     1839.      1845. 

9,     d.  $.     d.  :      d. 

Highest  price,     80    0  89    0  79    0 

Average,  60    7*  67    5  57  IH 

Lowest,  63    0  54    0  54    0 

If  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  ports  in  November, 
1845— necessary  to  abolish  the  corn-laws — how 
necessary  was  it  in  1838  and  1839 !  We  do  not 
quite  believe  in  the  famine.  Let  us  abolish  the 
corn-laws  by  all  means  ;  but  do  not  let  us  perform 
a  great  act  of  justice  and  policy  on  false  pre- 
tences. V 

The  emergency  is  not  what  mere  agitators 
would  have  it ;  nevertheless,  a  settlement  of  the 
question  is  demanded  more  peremptorily  than 
ever :  it  could  never  be  efiected  more  safely  and 
conveniently,  because  the  minds  of  almost  all 
people  are  either  in  a  state  of  unsettled  doubt  or 
are  bent  upon  alteration ;  and  it  can  never  be 
finally  settled  except  by  aJx>lition.  It  should  be 
done  deliber^ly,  but  with  no  more  delay  than  is 
needed  for  bona  fide  deliberation.  Meanwhile,  the 
best  measure  of  prompt  relief  certainly  seems  to  be 
the  admission  of  maize  free  of  doty.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  a  letter,  which  we  give  in  a  sub- 
eequent  column,  from  a  writer  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  matter.  Maize  constitutes  a  supply 
the  most  accessible  ;  it  directly  competes  with  no 
English  grain ;  it  is  vhrtually  as  cheap  as  potatoes ; 
it  is  eijuuly  suited  to  man  and  beast,  ana  used  for 
stock  It  would  set  free  for  human  food  an  immense 
quantity  of  other  com  commonly  given  to  cattle. 
But  even  of  maize  the  available  supply  for  the 
season  diminishes  with  every  day's  delay.  That 
opening  of  the  ports  should  be  instantaneous.  It 
might  oe  a  good  way  of  letting  down  the  oom- 
lavrs  ;  registering  the  decree  of  their  abolition,  to 
take  efkcx  at  a  fixed  period. 

Cabinet  councils  have  again  been  held  this 
week,  presumably  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
day.  It  was  less  the  fate  of  the  corn-laws  that 
hung  upon  the  deliberation  than  the  fate  of  the 
cabinet  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  party  move  of 
Lord  John  Russell  may  not  stren§fthen  his  own 
side  alone  :  apprehension  will  also  tend  to  consoli- 
date the  right-band  party ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
may  be  strong  enough,  jbr  the  next  session,  to 
trote  down  any  attempt  at  abolishihg  the  corn-laws. 
Such  a  step  would  be  a  mischief  to  the  country, 
a  greater  mischief  to  himself.  It  would  substanti- 
ate the  reproach  that  he  has  lost  his  ^ulty  of 
aeiziog  the  proper  occasion  for  great  measures.  It 
were  better,  if  he  thinks  that  abolition  at  his  hands 
would  be  misconstrued,  to  declare  its  expediency ^ 
hut  leave  the  work  to  other  hands  ;  resigning  an 
office,  the  future  resumption  of  which  would  then 
depend  very  much  on  his  own  will.  Better  still, 
if,  over-riding  such  smaller  hesitations,  he  were  to 


carry  that  neasoro  to  which  be  is  destined  by 
the  popular  acclaim. 

Lord  John  RnsseD's  letter  to  his  constituents 
was  turned  to  immediate  account  in  the  city.  The 
following  requisition  to  the  lord  mayor  b  going 
round  for  signature — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, respectfully  request  your  lordship  will  call 
a  special  court  at  your  earliest  convenience,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  petitioning  her  majesty  to 
take  all  such  means  as  she  may  constitutionally 
possess  for  throwing  open  the  ports  of  the  United 
ICingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  free 
importation  of  food.'' 

It  is  tinderstood  also  that  a  meeting  of  t^e  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  on  the  same  subject,  is  to  take 
place. — Spectator,  Nov,  29. 


CutioaiTT  OP  THE  Chinise. — ^The  greatest  curi- 
osity was  always  evinced  by  the  Chinamen  to  be 
allowed  to  examine  our  guns  and  the  mechanism 
of  our  locks ;  but  so  great  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  rusty  and  antiquated  matchlocks,  and 
the  superior  workmanship  of  our  London-made 

guns,  that  they  seemed  perfectly  helpless  in  the 
andling  of  the  latter,  and  as  may  be  supposed 
some  truly  awful  misadventures  were  the  conse- 
quenoe.  One  poor  fellow,  who  was  not  content 
with  examining  the  outside,  must  needs  peep  down 
the  barrels  to  see  how  beautifully  they  were  pol- 
ished, and. in  so  doing  he  contrived  to  let  ofi*  the 
gun  at  the  same  time,  which  literally  carried  away 
the  whole  of  his  face,  killing  him  upon  the  spot 
Upon  another  occasion  one  of  our  Chinese  attend- 
ants, whom  we  had  engaged  to  assist  us  in  beating 
for  game,  led  by  curiosity  to  examine  one  of  the 
officers'  guns,  which  was  leaning  against  the 
thwarts  of  a  boat  from  which  we  had  just  landed, 
contrived  to  shatter  the  thigh  of  one  of  his  com- 
rades in  so  dregful  a  manner  that  his  life  was 
only  saved  by  immediate  amputation.  Nor  were 
the  accidents  which  might  affidct  the  lives  of  the 
Chinamen,  or  even  ourselves,  the  only  reason  for 
our  determination  not  to  allow  again  any  of  our 
guns  to  come  within  the  reach  of  these  native  atr 
tendants ;  as  upon  one  occasion,  and  not  very  long 
after  the  two  dreadful  accidents  just  related, 
another  misfortune  occurred  to  two  Englishmen. 
These  two  sportsmen  had  been  spending  the  room- 
ing i^ooting  near  the  coast,  and  after  haying 
placed  their  guns,  ammunition,  game,  &c.,  in  a 
boat,  which  they  had  hired  from  a  Chinese  fisher- 
man for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  home,  they 
turned  back  to  a  cottage  not  many  yards  distant, 
to  get  something  which  they  had  lei\;  but  how 
great  was  their  surprise  and  mortification  to  dis- 
cover, upon  their  immediate  return,  that  the  ras- 
cally boatman  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  decamp- 
ing with  the  whole  of  their  gnns,  game,  and  other 
treasures! — nor  did  they  ever  recover  them,  or 
hear  to  what  part  of  the  country  they  bad  beea 
Uken. — PitmarCs  Sporting  Magazine. 

OaoAinsxi)  Ststsm  of  Atheism. — It  appears  frooa 
the  Swiss  journals  that  aa  asseoiatiott  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Nenfchatel,  the  lamifications  of  which  ez" 
tend  into  a  great  nnmber  of  the  cantons.  The  object 
of  this  association  is,  throu^  the  incnlcatioo  of  atha^ 
istioal  sentiments,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  pres- 
ent institutions  of  Germany,  social,  political,  and  re- 
Ugious.  Some  of  the  details  given  m  the  Swiss  pa- 
pers of  the  proceedings  of  the  §g€^^,J^^  infidel 
propaganda  are  really  horrible.  C 
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It  was  the  freateil  thiag  in  Ae  wmM  (wrote 
fhe'yofiBff  YiaeoaiiteaB  Ttevor  m  her  favoiite 
eammoQ^^Boe  book,  the  bUnk  end  of  wkick  had 
beea,  ainoe  her  reaideDee  atTiefor  Conrt,  conTert^ 
ed  into  a  journal) — it  is  the  atraageat  thing  in  the 
world  that  Lord  and  Lady  Caatlemoat  ahonld  see 
00  much  to  oppoae  in  ^r  taate  for  liting  in  the 
ooaatrr.  If  Arthnr  were  in  Parliament,  or  if  we 
had  a  houae  in  town  of  our  own,  thecaae  would  be 
different.  Bat  ainee,  when  in  London,  we  have  to 
ehoose  between  a  risii  to  them,  or  a  residence  in  an 
hotel,  as  eostly  aa  it  is  oneomfortable,  what  more 
■ataral  than  that  we  ahould  prefer  remainiB;  at 
Traror  Court ;  a  place  they  have  given  up  to  na, 
and  which,  dnnag  the  last  year,  we  have  eon  verted 
into  a  pstadtae  on  earth. 

Still,  though  I  am  eertaia  we  are  dreadfully  in 
Iha  way  wheneTor  we  have  oecaaion  to  apend  a  day 
or  two  in  Gmevenor  sauare,  and  though  Lady  So- 
phia and  Lady  Adelaide  always  oonthve  to  make 
me  feel  it  bofbre  I  hafe  been  an  hour  in  the  house, 
seaieely  a  day  peases  without  a  letter  from  my 
aiChM^iii-4aw,  compkiniog  of  our  obstioaey  in  re- 
BMistng  hi  the  couMtry,  new  tbeie  aae  neither 
field-sports  nor  neiffhbocs  left  to  h^  us  through 
oar  time.  Lady  Oaatlsmoal  aeems  to  think  that, 
by  tMf  iAihieooe,  IVevor  has  beea  persuaded  to 
mope  himaelf  to  death ;  merdy  beeause  his  pmy&- 
nm  wife  has  sot  eeurage  to  eonfiront  the^serudny 
of  tiie  bmtu  momde. 

How  litde  do  my  SMther  and  aistera-in-law  un- 
derstand me;  and  how  small  is  my  chanoe  of 
dhaagiag  their  opinion !  It  wouM  be  like  laHmw 
la  a  blind  man  of  the  rainbow,  to  asaore  them  of 
the  deHghts  we  take  in  our  improvements  here, 
and  the  advantage  their  progreas  has  derived  ftom 
our  being^  on  thespot.  The  only  answer  I  ever  ob- 
tained Mm  the  Mb  is,  that  <*when  ia  former 
as  tiiey  visaed  Trevor  CouH,  it  looked  wonder- 
y  like  a  stale  prison,  and  that  they  should  be 
sarry  ever  to  see  it  affain  ;'*  while  their  mother 
has  more  dum  onee  given  me  to  understand  that 
Arthur  is  spofling  the  plaee. 

*<  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  my  dear  Lady  Tre- 
Viv,''  aaid  ahe,  *<  that  your  father'a  charming  vilb 
ia  Hertfordshire  should  have  inspired  you  with  a 
laale  for  aatiquitiea.  Still,  I  was  in  hopes  that  my 
aim  had  too  mweh  reapeet  for  all  that  is  venerable 
ia  OUT  iamilr-plaoe,  to  vidgarise  it  by  modern  ha- 


l  assured  her,  and  with  truth,  that  nothing  had 
Been  done  to  alter  the  antique  aspects  of  the  old 
maneion  ;  that  every  firagment  of  painted  glass  haa 
been  carefully  replaced,  and  that  my  flower-garden 
ia  placed  at  a  autteient  diatance  frmn  the  hmiae  to 
pfoduee  no  change  in  the  approach.  But  I  cannot 
persuade  her  to  belteve  that  the  filling  up  of  the  moat 
waa  a  neeessary  proeautioo ;  or  that  the  typhus 
fever,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  which  m  the 
houaehold  aeemed  to  render  a  reaidenee  here  im- 
WBcticable,  bad  never  once  reappeared  since  the 
desiroecioQ  of  those  stagnant  watera.  All  the  an- 
swer I  obtain  is,  thftt  *'  when  people  are  not  aecus- 
temed  to  that  sort  of  feudal  habitation,  iher  ditnk 
it  dull ;"  and  ^at  **  those  who  an  toiW,  often 
feney  theuBMhres  til." 

Bseftess  to  assure  h«r  that  I  have  never  known  a 
day*a  ttl  heahh,  or  a  moment's  eafiw  at  Trevor 
Oaart,  or  that  the  mmrtality  which  prevailed  there 
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wftAe  k  lendned  the  fenfly  residenee,  wtti  leas 
before  I  was  bom.  I  am  now  so  atfeustoBoed  to  fiaS 
•verything  I  say  or  do  converted  by  the  Trevor 
femily  into  indisations  of  my  plebeian  origin,  that 
I  have  ceased  to  vindicate  my  tastes  and  opiniens. 
Argument  might  some  day  or  other  lead  to  con* 
tention ;  and  so  lon^  as  I  am  assured  of  Arthur's 
approval  and  affecuons,  beuer  they  should  think 
me  stupid,  than  petulant  or  sdf-assured.  Let  my 
huri>and  only  be  content  to  remain  quietly  with  me 
at  Trevor  Court,  enjoying  our  rides  and  drives  this 
deliciouB  spring  weather;  leaving  them  to  their 
noisy  round  of  hollow  dissipations. 

But  I  am  beginning  to  be  half  aftaid  !  Lord  Cas- 
tlemoat'a  last  letter  accused  him  of  inertness,  of  want 
of  energy,  of  indifference  to  the  atate  of  the  cono* 
try,  in  a  tone  of  auch  aevere  reprobation,  that  Ar* 
thur  is  beginning  to  look  about  him,  as  if  afraid  ei 
having  mislaid  the  ambition  which  people  are  apt 
to  dignify  by  the  name  of  patriotism.  Last  year 
he  aeemed  almost  ^)&u/  of  having  loot  lus  election. 
But  within  these  laat  few  daya  be  haa  become  ter- 
ribly intereated  in  the  delmtea;  and  the  other 
eveniiw  observed  that,  **After  all,  it  was  a  bad 
thing  for  a  man  who  had  so  brge  a  'stake  in  the 
country,  and  a  part  to  play  hereafter  in  ita  history, 
to  ffct  out  of  parliamentary  habits. "  ' 

I  ventured  to  observe  that  I  had  heard  my  ftMher 
aasert  the  lower  house  to  be  a  bad  school  for  the 
upper.  To  which  he  answered  in  a  manner  more 
abniptly  than  I  ever  heard  him  use  before,  '*What 
ahould  my  fether  know  about  it,  who  probaldy  had 
not  act  foot  in  the  house  of  lords  haA^«-doaen 
times  in  his  life t" 

Alas !  what  vrouM  lieeome  of  me  were  the  oon- 
temptoous  feelings  which  the  rest  of  the  femHy 
are  at  so  little  pains  to  conceal  ooneeminff  the 
mercantile  origin  of  my  fortupe,  to  extend  Siem- 
selves  to  my  husband  t  From  Arthnr,  I  could 
nev^  forme^  what  from  them  I  can  accept  with  a 
amile.  That  which,  with  hia  sisters,  amounts  'jo  • 
an  absurdity,  would  be  in  him  the  baseat  iajgiati- 
tnde.  And  were  I  once  conscious— «noe  ^mly 
and  reasonably  eonscions  of  being  insulted  by  my 
huflAMuid  in  the  same  cold-Uooded  manner  I  have 
been  by  Lady  Gastlemoat  and  her  daoffhtera,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  my  happiness    and  Mm. 

For  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to  disguise 
from  me,  or  in  mine  to  disguise  from  myself,  that, 
but  for  this  fortune  of  mine,  of  whioh  they  now  ai^ 
feet  to  speak  so  scomfollv,  Arthur  could  not  have 
married  at  all.  A  few  nundreds  a  year  form  the 
utmost  allowanoe  Lord  Oastlemoat  is  able  to  spare 
his  son  ;  and  how  could  a  man  of  Arthur's  liberal 
habits  have  subsisted  on  that  f  Though  I  am  vain 
enough  to  believe — nay,  happy  enough  to  be  cer- 
tain^that,  had  I  been  pennifesa,  he  would  have 
entertained  the  aame  amction  for  me,  and  felt  the 
aame  deatre  to  make  me  hia  wife,  the  marriage 
would  have  been  impossible !  Let  me,  therefore, 
be  thankful  to  Providence  for  this  ample  means 
with  which  I  am  sometimes  in  a  moment  of  petu- 
lanoe,  tempted  to  quarrel,  as  affording  a  pretext  for 
the  bitter  impertinence  of  these  Trevors, 

Let  them,  however,  be  as  contemptuous  ss  they 
please,  they  cannot  efiace  from  my  memory  the 
period  when  **  the  heiress"  was  an  object  of  as 
warn  a  courtship  to  th'm  as  to  dear  Arthur!  How 
tlMy  used  to  besiege  me  with  invitations,  and  how 
completely  my  poor  fhther  saw  throorh  it  allf 
Had  he  not  discerned  the  rtusAy  stra%htforwa«fi- 
neas  of  Arthnr  as  plaiidT  as  the  haae  motives  of[p 
the  feoifly,  neter  wottld  he  have  allowed  me  tr^ 
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Sk31  l6ss  would  he  have  detei^ 
■lined  on  that  noble  prorisUm  for  me  in  the  event 
of  my  beeominf^  TreTor^s  wife,  which  alas !  hit 
sodden  death  afibrdod  me  the  power  of  making  my 
own  act  and  deed.  Had  he  lived,  these  people 
would  never  hare  ventured  to  exhibit  the  feeling 
which  were  doubtless  firom  first  to  last  rankling  m 
their  hearts. 

From  all  this  I  must  eiempt  my  father  in-law. 
The  coM  politeness  of  Lord  Castlemoat,  which  at 
first  I  thought  so  repellent,  has  never  failed  roe. 
IBs  conduct  has  never  varied.  He  always  treated 
me  with  ceremonious  deference,  and  does  so  still, 
and  but  for  his  exhortations  and  remonstrances  to 
his  son,  I  should  fimcy  that  he  viewed  our  conduct 
with  the  same  formal  approval  he  expressed  at  the 
first  meeting  between  hnn  and  my  poor  father,  to 
decide  npon  the  question  of  settlements. 

But  if  I  run  on  in  this  way  I  shall  become  as 
bitter  as  my  sisteT»4n-law.  One  ought  not  to  be 
t0o  frank,  I  am  afraid  even  with  oneself,  and  by 
indulging  in  recriminative  feeling  towards  my  hns- 
band^s  fui^ily,  and  cherishing  them  in  secret,  this 
tranquil,  peaceful  nlace  would  forfeit  half  its  chaim. 
Better  exert  myself  to  subdue  the  enemy  st  once ! 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  throw  my  journal  into  the 
fire. 

May  Sfii. — ^What  a  charming  ride!  I  was 
airaid  it  might  have  turned  out  ill ;  for  I  had  quite 
fiirgotten  the  proposition  made  me  last  night,  by 
my  husband,  to  accompany  him  to  see  the  orchanis 
at  Hagglestone— which  are  in  full  blossom  and  per- 
ifbot  beautv ;  and  when  the  mare  was  brought  to 
^he  door,  1  had  not  be^  to  dress  for  my  ride. 

Arthur  oannot  bear  being  kept  waiting !  Luckily 
•he  had  the  morning  papers  to  look  over,  and  did 
tnot  seem  to  think  me  long  in  putting  on  my  habit. 

As  to  being  cross  when  we  were  lairiy  on  horse> 
^Saek  and  sauntering  under  those  glorious  avenues, 
so  beautiful  just  now  with  the  first  fresh  tender 
verdure  of  spring,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
Even  Lady  Sophia  and  her  sister  roust  have  been 
good-humored,  for  once  in  their  lives,  had  they 
^been  of  our  party.  The  birds  were  singing  so 
gafly,  and  the  Haggleetone  orchards  ¥^re  so  white 
vrith  their  bridal  blossoms,  that  everything  had  the 
appearance  of  a  file.  In  the  lane  near  Mapletofi 
we  met  our  worthy  curate,  who  tells  me  the  school 
will  certainly  be  opened  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
'  Thirty-six  poor  children  already  on  my  list. 

The  only  drawback  on  the  pleasure  of  my  ride 
-arose  from  Arthur^s  frequent  occurrence  to  the 
•  confirmation  contained  in  the  Momh^  Post  of  the 
report  of  a  Masque  at  the  palace.  The  epoch  is 
fixed  it  seems  for  the  reign  of  George  H.,  and  the 
'ball  is  to  take  place  in  a  month.  Thank  good- 
ness !  It  will  serve  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Lady  Castlemoat  and  my  sisters-in-law,  and  make 
them  forget  Trevor  Court  and  its  ofifences.  I  am 
vexed,  however,  to  see  how  deep  an  interest 
Arthur  takes  in  the  events.  How  httle  do  I  care 
noio  for  anything  that  is  going  on  in  London. 


4M. — ^A  letter  from  I^y  Castlemoat ! — an  un- 
'  usual  hoi^or — for  I  had  not  heard  from  her  these 
-  two  monUis.  Her  letter  is  full  of  nothing  but  Uie 
ball !  Though  the  invitations  are  not  yet  issued, 
rshe  has  already  decided  on  her  own  and   her 

•  daughters*  dresses,  and  her  chief  object  in  writing 
to  me  appears  to  be  to  engage  for  Sophia  the  use 

•  of  my  p^ls.    Of  course  she  might  be  certain  of 
'  having  them.    What  use  have  f  for  such  things 

m  the  country  at  this  time  of  year?    ''*  She  was 
afraid  I  might  be  applied  to  by  my  friend.  Lady 


Biary  HeriMrt^  and  diose  to  secnn  them  ia 
time." 

My  mother-in-law  does  not  know  Lady  Mary ! 
Even  at  a  royal  ball,  and  on  so  peculiar  an  ooca- 
sion,  nothing  would  peisuade  Xer  to  appear  in 
borrowed  phimes.  Mary  Herbert  is  truth  itself. 
Never  was  there  a  person  so  punctiliously  and 
rigidly  honest.  Absent  or  present,  I  have  confi- 
dence in  Aer  as  in  my  own  soul.  Nothing  that 
any  human  being  could  say  or  do  would  persuade 
me  Lady  Mary  bad  spoken  slightingly  of  me  be- 
hind my  back ;  or  had  been  guilty  of  unkindnees  or 
unfairness  to  any  living  thing. 

Since  the  arrival  of  his  mother's  letter  Arthur 
has  talked  more  than  ever  of  the  ball.    He 


hints  that  if  I  had  accepted  his  mother's  proposal 
to  go  to  town  for  the  last  drawing-room  1  should 
certainly  have  been  invited ;  nothmg  having  been 
given  at  court  smce  my  presentation.  Bat  we 
could  scarcely  have  appmured  in  London  for 
that  single  jf&e,  and  I  am  well  reconciled  to  know 
no  more  of  it  than  is  to  be  learned  from  the  news* 
papers. 

When  the  first  Masque  was  given,  before  I  was 
out,  I  remember  every  one  getting  tired  to  death 
of  hearing  it  talked  about.  The  false  excitement 
and  interest  thus  create  was  said  to  spoil  the  rest 
of  the  London  season.  If  this  second  fete  should 
spoil  the  country  seascm,  quel  malheur, 

fi/A.— -Yesteraay,  after  dinner,  Arthur  went  fost 
asleep,  which  was  not  wonderful,  as  we  had  taken 
a  long  walk  together  across  the  park  in  the  afW* 
noon,  and  the  weather  is  now  growing  almost  too 
sumraerish  for  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  wake  him  by  drawing 
down  the  blinds  to  prevent  the  setting  sun  hmu 
shining  full  into  his  eyes;  and  then,  as  men 
are  apt  to  do  he  began  to  protest  that  he  had 
never  been  asleep.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  mana^ 
to  look  convinced  I  had  been  mistaken  :  for,  as  if 
to  punish  me,  he  instantly  began  again  about  the 
ball ;  telling  me  what  I  had  oertaiuy  heard  ofiea 
enough  before,  that  at  the  last  Masque  he  appeared 
in  the  armor  worn  by  one  of  His  ancestors  at  the 
battle  of  Cr^f  while  his  partner,  that  beautiful 
Lady  Ida  de  Tracy,  wore  a  hawking  drees  copied 
from  one  of  her  ancestresses  of  the  same  date. 

I  suppose  my  foolish  susceptibility  is  in  fanh. 
But  I  am  beginning  to  hate  the  sound  of  the  woid 
'*  ancestor'*  or  '*  ancestress"  pronounoed  by  one 
of  the  Trevors !  I  always  fancy  they  accompany 
it  with  a  look  that  means  to  render  it  personal. 
Had  my  poor  father  lived,  such  fancies  would  neyer 
have  entered  my  head.  He  was  so  much  beloved 
-»so  much  respected,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  that  no  one  presumed  to  convey  disparagemeot 
to  kim.  Now  he  is  gone,  I,  who  have  so  ht^e  to 
recommend  or  sustain  me  in  the  world,  can  hardly 
hope  to  escape  without  a  few  of  the  rubs  whi<» 
great  people  are  fond  of  inflicting  upon  little— even 
when  the  little  have  been  courted  by  themselvee 
for  purposes  of  their  own.  But  I  am  making  my- 
teitless  than  little  by  ascribing  so  much  importanee 
to  the  petty  vexations  gf  life!  Happy  as  I  am  in 
my  lot,  surely  I  can  afford  to  albw  the  Trevors  the 
gratuitous  tnumph  of  feeling  themselves  so  mndi 
my  superiors. 

6th, — ^To-day,  Arthur  was  smitten  with  a  hmef 
for  visiting  the  picture-gallery,  which  old  Mrs. 
Casterton  keeps  as  carefully  locked  as  though  sfc» 
thought  the  fomily  honor  sarar  in  her  keeping  than 
in  ours.  Since  the  first  month  I  came  here,  aftet 
my  marriage,  I  have  literally  only  once  entered 
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it  Qle  of  ib^  omdiiimis  made  by  my  ftober-tn- 
kw  OD  oediBg  TreTOT  Conn  to  ns  was,  that  what- 
erer  alterations  we  might  make  in  the  place,  the 
«M  pleasavDoe  aod  state  apartments  of  the  west 
wing  should  remain  nntcfoched,  and  Uiis,  I  &ink,' 
oar  own  good  taste  would  have  determined,  even 
had  it  not  been  eoferoed  by  Lord  Castlemoat. 

As  these  aie  the  only  portions  of  the  place  ex- 
hibited to  stiangers,  and  eonseqoently  a  consider- 
able  sonree  of  profit  to  the  housekeeper,  'old  Mrs. 
Casterton,  to  whom  the  prohibition  of  the  earl  was, 
I  snppoee,  a  secret,  did  not  behold  without  fear  and 
treooUing  the  arrival  of  so  many  designers,  brick- 
layers,  masons,  and  ffardeners.  The  old  lady  evi- 
dcHdtly  dioaght  her  cu>minions  in  danger,  and  once 
er  twioe  w^n  I  sent  my  maid,  Wilwn,  to  ask  for 
the  keys  of  the  state  apartments^  only  to  indulge 
my  corioei^  by,  a  more  deliberate  view  of  the  pic- 
taree  than  Arthur  had  allowed  me  when  we  visited 
them  together,  she  chose  to  bring  them  to  me  in 
person,  with  a  solemn  harangue  about  the  sacred- 
nees  of  the  trust ;  insisting  that  I  should  summon 
lier  again  to  receive  them  from  my  hands,  when 
my  visit  to  the  west  wing  was  over.  Even  the  old 
hoaflekeep«r  oould  not  fancy  me  at  home  m  the 
«pot  containing  the  grand  fiumly  portraits  of  aJl  the 
Trevors ! 

I  was  80  amaied  by  this,  happening  as  it  did  in 
preaenoe  of  Wilson,  and  giving  rise  to  her  pert 
comments  o  *  the  haughtinefls  of  even  the  servants 
of  the  old  ta.  *\j  towards  her  poor  dear  young 
hMiy,"  that  I  oould  give  but  a  divided  attention  to 
(he  pictures,  and  when  Arthur  sent  to  Mrs.  Caster- 
ton  this  morning  for  the  keys,  was  almost  as  much 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  visiting  them,* as  if  I  had 
never  seen  them  before. 

Yet  how  well  I  remember  the  imposing  effect 
podacod  upon  my  mind  by  my  first  introduction 
mto  those  vast,  echoing  rooms,  with  their  bright, 
dry-rubbed  floors,  with  a  strip  of  scarlet  cloth  run- 
ning along  each,  and  their  close,  stagnant  atmos- 
phere. The  old  pictures  in  their  tarnished  frames 
— many  of  them  bearing  the  arms  and  coronet  of 
the  Trevors— -grim  knights  in  armor,  or  judges  in 
ennine — looking  solemn  and  earnest  about  noth- 
ing— and  scarcely  more  lively  on  canvass  than  in 
their  marble  effigies,  kneeling  under  their  mil- 
dewed escutcheons  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church !  The  furniture  of  these  state  rooms,  con- 
sisting of  old  cabinets  and  maible  tables,  with 
stately  velvet  faoteuib,  either  white  or  gilded,  ap- 
parently made  for  giants  to  sit  on — the  old  state 
bed,  with  its  dingy  ostrich  plumes,  said  to  have 
been  slept  in  by  Queen  Elizabeth — ^the  gloomy 
banqnetting  hall--the  painted  chapel — ^though  as 
little  tempting  as  can  be  conceived  in  the  way  of 
habitation,  inspired  me  with  some  deference  to- 
wards the  dignities  of  the  family  I  had  so  recently 
entered  ;  more  especially  when  Mrs.  Casterton,  in 
her  high-crowned  cap  and  plaited  apron,  courtsied 
respectfully  while  explaining  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  ancestral  pictures.  She  had  not  then  learned 
the  mystery  of  my  city  connexions,  and  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  heir  of  all  the  Trevors 
shonld  have  married  anything  below  the  daughter 
of  adoke. 

When  we  entered  the  rooms  this  morning  the 
air  seemed  closer  than  ever;  and  when  Arthur 
complained  of  it  to  the  old  lady,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  express  orders  had  hobbled  up  to  escort  us,  she 
vepliea  that  **  the  state  ^mrtments  were  seldom  or 
never  opened  now ;"  that  *'  folks  having  heard  how 
iMAi^  ^^"^  tmmed  topsy>turvy  at  Trevor  Court, 
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eondnded  nothing  had  been  respected  diere,  and 
feh  no  fhrther  curiosity  to  visit  the  spot,*'  an  im* 
pertinence  for  which  my  husband  rebuked  her  so 
sharply,  and  dismissed  her  from  further  attendance 
upon  us  so  abruptly,  that  I  doubt  whether  my  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  or  the 
present  I  made  the  old  lady  on  restoring  the  keys, 
sufficed  to  pacify  her  resentment. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Arthur  took  npon  him- 
self the  task  of  explaining  the  pictures,  and  we 
began  to  enjoy  ourselves.  Some  of  them  are  very 
fine — all  of  ihem  very  interesting.  Holbein,  Zue- 
chero,  Rubens,  Van  Dyk,  Old  Fftinck,  LetK,  Kn^ 
ler,  Reynolds,  have  done  their  best  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  persons  otherwise  bom  to  be  fbr* 
gotten.  For  I  cannot  remember  in  the  records  of 
the  field  or  the  cabinet  of  our  national  history, 
mention  made  of  a  single  one  of  the  names  I  saw 
inscribed  on  those  tam»hed  frames. 

'*  All  very  fine  fellows,  no  doubt,  in  their  time/' 
said  Arthur,  as  he  laughingly  introduced  me  to  his 
ancestors.  *'  But  the  best  thing  about  them,  I 
fiamcy,  was  what  they  were  forced  to  leave  behind 
— namely,  their  broad  lands  in  Yorkshire,  and  their 
stately  castle  in  Kent,  to  say  nothing  of  this  dear 
tumbledown  old  place,  which  makes  os  both  so 
happy !" 

And  he  proceeded  to  point  out  to  me  the  bearded 
effigy  of  Sir  Harstonge  de  Trevor,  in  his  trunk 
hose ;  on  whose  monument,  bearing  the  date  of 
1580,  is  the  quaint  epitaph  of. 

That  I  spent,  that  I  had, 
Th^t  I  gave,  that  I  have. 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

Not  *•  lost"  to  115,  however.  For  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  founders  of  Trevor  Court. 

In  a  vestibule  adjohiing  the  picture-gallery,  are 
a  few  portraits  belonging  to  the  last  century ;  sev- 
eral of  them  faded  things,  in  crayons,  that  look 
like  mere  ghosts  of  pictures.  But  besides  these, 
are  several  by  Kneuer  and  Gervas,  and  two  by 
Angelica  Kauffinann,  pabted  when  Sir  Joshua 
was  her  suitor. 

"  My  mother's  letter  desired  me  to  look  over 
these  relics,*'  he  said.  "  All  our  best  pictures  are 
in  Grosvenor-square  or  at  Castlemoat ;  bat  there 
are  no  portraits  among  them.  And  she  is  anxious 
it  seems  to  appear  at  the  Powder  Ball  in  some- 
thing especially  Trevoresque." 

Of  course  I  offered  my  aid  and  advice.  But  we 
found  nothing  belonging  to  the  epoch  in  question, 
except  a  stern  old  countess  in  a  widow's  costume 
of  the  time  oH  Queen  Anne,  wfth  a  towering  lawn 
coif  and  black  crape  veil,  which  the  said  dowager 
Lady  Trevor  wore  till  the  day  of  her  death  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  the  portrait  of  her  daugh- 
ter Lady  Barbara — a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Caroline,  when  Princess  of 
Wales. 

"  Whom  did  she  marry  ?"  I  inquired,  involun- 
tarily interested  by  the  piquant  archness  of  her 
countenance,  and  extreme  elegance  of  her  dress. 

'*  My  great  grand  uncle,  who  took  her  name. 
Lady  Barbara  was  the  heiress  of  the  Trevors,"  said 
Arthur,  throwing  open  the  windows  of  the  vestibule, 
and  as  much  reneshed  as  myself  by  the  burst  of 
warm  spring  air,  scented  by  a  thousand  flowers, 
and  above  all,  by  the  fresh  young  herbage  of 
a  thousand  pastures.  **  Not  much  better  than  she 
should  be,  I  am  afraid ;  but  heiresses  are  seldom 
good  for  much.  1  shall  write  my  mother  wor^ 
1  could  find  nothing  likely  to  do  her  credit;  she 
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wm  fat  «f  witk  Wbf  ft  fHUeftth  MHift 
t(ft,  «r  aoMthiog  af  that  kind.  By  Jove!  jroote 
ii  John  bringing  loand  Uie  kones.  DmH  jfov 
4liiBk  the  JitrefMs  a  little  1mm!  Nelebewme 
IreediDg  m  a  eteee.  Cmm,  get  oe  yovf  babtt, 
iike  a  good  gid,  while  I  aead  back  the  keya  to  old 
mother  Caatectoa.  I  oefer  aet  foot  ia  the  oaiohab- 
ited  roona  of  the  weat  wiagt  without  getting  Uie 
headaehe  or  the  Tapore." 

Vapora  er  headasfae,  a  good  gallop  aeioaa  the 
hiUa  auflSead  for  hia  cere ;  aod  it  waa  a  mere  pre- 
ieoce  of  heiag  still  indiipoeed  whieh  oaoaed  hia  to 
delegate  t«  me  the  taek  of  aaawering  Lady  Castle- 
OBoat's  letter,  aad  aaewiag  her  there  waa  aochiag 
jupoog  the  ikmiljT  pict«tea  likely  to  fomiah*  her 
with  a  beoeaNDg  eoatwae. 

I  hare  eh^ed  hie  ii^netioiia ;  hot  to-oionow  I 
Viil  look  thioogh  a  Freaeh  work  I  have  notioedia 
the  library,  eoDtaiaiDir  portraite  of  the  beantiee  of 
the  court  of  Louie  XV.,  which  may  perhape  aup- 
ply  as  with  aom^thiog  more  to  the  porpoee. 
^  74A.«^La8t  nighty  I  waa  aitting  at  ihy  worii- 
iable  pnttiag  the  finiahiag  adtohee  to  the  Grveek 
amoking-eap  I  haije  been  emhiDidering  for  Arthur. 
And  aa  lie  oaoally  reade  to  me  from  tea  till  bed> 
time,  and  had  got  the  last  rolome  of  **LMd 
Ma1meehury*a  Correapondeooe**  open  before  him,  I 
oatoaMY  eoaoladed  be  waa  about  to  b^gin*  But 
after  a  dead  ailenee  of  ten  minutes,  during  whieh 
his  ej^sa  were  fixed  upon  the  book,  he  eoddenly 
buret  forth  with,  **  I  woader  whether  it  would  hare 
been  contrary  to  etiquette  for  me  to  wear  the  Red 
Riband?" 

For  a  oMNnent  I  fcneted  he  had  fallen  arieep  and 
waa  dreaming.  But  no !  On  glancing  at  hia  iaoe 
J  eaw  he  waa  net  only  wide  awake,  but  unuenally 
full  of  animation ;  ao  wide  awake,  indeed,  that  I 
was  foroed  to  aak  an  explanation  of  thia  atrange 
apoetrophe. 

**  Of  what  Red  Riband  are  yo«  talking,  dear 
Trefor?"  I  said. 

''  Of  Sir  Harry  Chamberlain'a." 

8till,  I  looked  puailed  and  unoompraheoding. 

**  If  1  had  been  invited  to  the  Qoeen'a  ball/^  he 
reaumed,  in  explanation,  '*  you  should  hare  gone 
as  Ladv  Barbara  Tveror,  aod  1  as  her  guUmt 
apouee.*' 

'*  The  ex-maid  of  honor  in  the  pink  and  green 
aaoque  I"  I  aaid. 

'*  Exactly.  The  young  ooloQel  in  the  ffuaxde, 
who  afterwards  figured  as  her  lieffe  lord,  became 
in  diie  lime  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  You  would/hwre 
looked  charmingly,  Minnie,  in  that  fantastic  drees, 
with  tho  little  duplet  of  rosee,  aad  the  diamond 
aigrette  nparkling  over  one  ear.  Powder  would 
certainly  nave  become  yon.  Powder  beoomee  all 
women  with  good  eyes  and  dark  eye-hrowa.  I 
sbouU  like  beyond  everything  to  eee  you  in  pow- 
der," 

'*  I  will  not  return  the  compliment  by  saying  I 
should  like  to  see  yon  in  a  queue  and  aide^arls. 
I  prefer  yon  in  your  shooting  jacket,'*  I  said. 

**  Sfaooting-jacketa  begin  to  be  rather  out  of 
place  at  thia  season  of  the  year,"  retorted  Arthur ; 
<*  particu)^y  this  cursed  late  apring,  when  I  do 
believe  the  May-flv  will  not  make  ita  appearaneeon 
the  water  till  midsummer !  When  shooting  aad 
himtinf  are  over,  and  &sfa&ng  not  begun,  what  the 
deuce  la  a  man  to  do  with  hiaAaelf  in  the  conn- 
tiyt" 

It  waa  not  for  me  to  answer,  "  ride,  or  wdk,  or 
4ii^e  with  hia  wife,  aa  you  are  doiag  every  day/ 
But  .^ad  enough  I  waa,  when,  diacom 
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,  lie  belaek  iMBaHi  is 
'aLetleia"aa  aasl 


10«ib-4sMii«taBiftfootionedieeiderf  Forihe 
bet  few  daya  I  have  fok  ataneat  aa  nmtk  hvpped 
aa  my  haaliand.  I  wander  abeet  ibe  place  Uke  n 
ghost;  and  have  not  fomd  eeaiage  even  to  wiite 
■a  word  in  my  jeamal.  When  oor  feed  enate 
came  frem  Mapletoft  to  arrange  with  me  yesterday 
morning  about  the  opening  of  the  acheol,  I  wee ' 
aeiaed  with  eneh  a  fit  of  e^  shtveis  at  the  mere 
idea  of  the  exertion,  that  he  oeuld  net  help  inqais- 
ing  whether  I  waa  iU.  I  anaweved  in  the  aftrmft- 
tive,  aa  the  shortest  way  of  ekMMff  his  visit.  letmU 
not  tell  Atm  that  I  waa  only  Aens^  Bomo!  I  r»- 
member  the  time  when  that  word  need  le  give  me 
a  dieTike  to  the  apeaker!  I  ha(ve  oftcA  Towed  it 
ahonld  never  paaa  my  lipe !-— Heigho ! 

IM.— What  a  fortonate,  and  yet  what  an  «•» 
fortunate  occurrence.  AAer  all,  we  are  actually 
invited  to  the  ball.  Garde  have  been  eent  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Grroevener  equate,  for  Trevor 
and  myaelf,  aa  well  aa  the  reet  of  the  family.  Arthur 
will  be  enabled  lo  wear  Sir  Harry  Chamberlain  *a 
*'  Red  Riband"  ato  all,  aad  Lady  Csetkmsat  baa 
ahfcady  decided«/er  me,  upon  the  fink  and  gaeen 
eaoquef 

Rather  haid  that  I  am  to  be  lAewed  neeheicBio 
each  a  trifle.  My  huaband  is  perhape  right  that 
the  eolera  will  be  becoming  te  aas,  and  that  it  ie 
better  to  appear  in  the  dieae  of  eome  meai^bei  ef 
the  Trevor  laouly  promineat  at  the  period  in  >a 
qaeat.    But  alitt— wel^  ne  matasr ! 

IM — I  never  eaw  a  peraon  moie  ehildishly 
elated  than  Arthur  with  the  pioepect  of  thia  unex- 
pected pleasure ;  but  his  family,  aa  if  leaelved  te 
curtail  bm  of  my  share,  have  already  dropped  a 
fow  bittera  into  the  coo.  Lsdy  Castlemoat  writee 
again  to  inqoim  whetner  it  ia  my  wish  to  appear 
in  her  minuet,  and  if  ao,  in  eoaaider  eerioualy,  be- 
fore she  assigns  aplaee  to  me,  "  whether  I  have 


aufficieat  d  fiamb  ux  ao  public  an  exhibition !' 
iueeaaayoi  " 

Mtljr  i 
the  minuet,  you  must  come  to  town  and  l 


Unuaeo  aa  you  are  to  aueh  aeenea,"  ahe  ob- 
and  unpractised  in  the  eoortlT  danee  of 
It,  you  must  come  to  town  and  take  lee- 
aona  without  loea  of  time,  if  you  intend  to  make 
your  appearance  in  my  set." 

Of  whom  er  what  thia  **eet"  noay  eenaiet 
I  know  not.  My  sisteia-M-law  of  courao- 
and  Lady  Mary  Herbert  probably— 4br  the  Caa- 
Uemoats  are  decidedly  making  up  to  her  for  Fred- 
erick. At  all  eventa,  having  no  wiah  to  diagraoe 
them,  I  have  written,  aa  eourteoualy  aa  I  eao,  to 
aa^  that  meet  likely  I  ahall  not  dance  ai  alL  For 
thia  I  haTC  given  no  reaeon — my  motive  being  one 
which,  at  preeent»  I  do  not  wieh  le  assign. 

rAU  the  BMrnung  I  have  been  bney  making  a 
water«oloT  aketch  from  the  oil-portrait  of  Lady 
Barbara  Trevor,  to  send  up  to  town  to  Madame 
Loniae,  who  ia  te  make  my  diees,  aa  well  aa  theee 
of  my  sistere-in-law.  At  first  I  made  the  attempt 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  west  wing ;  hot  Arthur, 
who  fottnd  me  ahiverinff  thnre,  inaialed  that  the 
picture  should  he  taken  down  for  my  eonvonienee, 
and  removed  into  my  dreeaiBg-ioom ;  and  when 
old  Mra.  Caaterton  remonetrated,  and  talked  aboni 
being  **  reaponaible  to  my  lord,  hia  fother,  for  the 
family  picturea,"  he  answered  hor  in  a  tone  I 
never  heard  him  nee  beforei  eepeeialty  te  a 
woman ;  and  bade  her  aememher  that  ao  long  aa 
Ae  leaided  at  Tsever  Cooct,  ehe  waa  teeponMhfe  te 


luinged  by  my  I     I  ^xpeeted  tbe  eld  lady  wenM  break  ont-iaio 
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dhmb  wM  HEfieMBPt,  and  hobUed  out  vf  tbe 
f9om  IS  iiMte  and  meek  as  %  HMraae. 

Aitfaiur  was  eliana0d--«ao  niueb  diarmed  with 
my  ske^oh.  Unaotfoettmied  le  notiee  aodi  tfaingr*^ 
lie  laBoies  na  quite  ao  aMiet ;  and  vat  area  ft^K 
iah  eaoogb  to  write  and  keg-  hia  metkar  would 
abaw  thia  dMwiaf  to  Chatona  before  she  threw  it 
,  away  Qpon  a  ttaBtaannaker. 

Uaaidly,  anek  taaka  d^i^ht  ine.  But  I  grew 
aiek  to  death  of  the  pink  and  greea  aaaqae  before 
I  kad  half  made  ant  its  qailttnga  and  pkitings. 
Attd  yet  how  atfaageljr  one  beeamea  tatcreatcd  in 
eopyiag  any  kaaian  moe  aot  purely  ideal !  The 
aadeaTor  to  eatok  the  expoe«Bioo  of  the  eye,  and 


aame  tke  ^byaiogBomy  of  the  features,  ii 
to  aearek  mtothe  todieationa  of  eharacter  contained 
k  every  muaele.  Theogh  tM  yesteiday  I  aevev 
waatad  a  tfaoagbt  apoa  Bariiam,  Ladjr  Treror,  I 
kaire  now  eogitated  npon  her  aod  her  hiatory,  tiU  I 
begin  to  regret  Arthur's  noarrel  with  Mrs.  Caster- 
laa,  bat  for  which  I  ahouid  eertaiidy  ap]4y  lo  the 
M  lady  for  a«  ezplaiiatioa  of  my  haabaad's  "  not 
maeh  better  than  she  shonld  be/* 

How  I  woader  what  she  waa  beatdaa  a  beauty 
and  an  keiraaa !  Wit,  or  at  all  events,  repartee, 
lafka  in  tke  areh  oornen  of  her  pretty  month. 
Bot  tke  eyea  convey  an  ezpresson  of  whiek  I 
alood  aloMM  ia  awe  while  transferring  it  to  my 
cafy!  Lady  GSastleoKNit  woakl  have  fonnd  no 
oeciaakm,  witk  mtA  a  da«gkler-in-law,  to  oorophdn 
«f  want  of  «s^  db  fmmk,  or  selApoeseesion ! 
Bot  tkea  ale  spraag  frem  a  raee  wkose  nobility 
was  aneient  in  the  <Uys  of  William  (be  Conquerov. 
fikekadaoroepreteaeeforself-possesBion.  Hogho! 
I  woader  wkal  makea  me  trauUe  mysdf  so  fool- 
iaUy  oonoerniag  her  or  her  adveatarea!  I  seem 
t»  think  of  nothing  else  1 

IMA. — ^How  pitmiking !  LadyCaaClemoatwritea 
to  eompliment  me  on  my  diseretion  in  not  attempt- 
img  the  raioaet,  and  to  inquire  w4iom  I  wish  to 
appeiat  my  cattemi^r^— Loniae  being  so  bosy  that 
ake  wiU  not  hear  af  ondertakmg  my  dress. 

Satiafied  that  my  nootker-iiHlaw  would  pot  no 
"  akare  of  ill-will  into  tke  exeeotion  of  my 
BOB,  I  have  determiaed  to  get  the  pink  and 
aaeqae  made  ap  al  home.  Wiban  ia  a 
capital  workwomaa  ;  and  aa  we  have  the  precise 
BMel  bcfcre  as,  there  can  be  no  difl^oMty.  I 
shall  tkua  eseape  tke  anooyaaoe  of  going  to  town 
tea  days  before  the  time  ;  aad  I  am  beghNuag  to 
foel  aaach  too  aawell  for  any  extn  exertion. 

2Uk. — ^How  heartily  aide  of  the  whole  thing  I 
am  growing !  Ardmr  baa  been  to  town  about  his 
dresa,  mad  retaraed  yesterday  ra/ving  of  bags,  and 
aworda,  aad  red-keeled  shoes.  He  saw  the 
mnraet  araotiaed  at 
aow  to  be  afVoated  at  our  having  deetined  to  be- 
kaig  to  it — Chough  she  certainly,  did  little  enough 
to  pctapade  as.  Lady  Mary  Herbert,  he  aaja, 
daaeca  it  divinely,  aad  his  nsters  have  been  takmg 
lesaona  of  Loeile  €rraho.  Everjrbedy,  even  grave 
meo  of  forty,  and  aramea  of  any  age,  are  leaniiog 
todaMe! 

AH  tkia  I  kave  luckily  eaeaped.  But  aot  m 
W9oatt'a  atopidity.  My  atomacher  is  three  times 
too  aHdo ;  aad  though  eke  deeUres  that  it  cannot 
ka  att  inah  smaller  to  cxkibit  all  my  jewels,  (wkick 
Atlkwr  iasism  opaa  my  wearing,)  it  ia  for  bejraad 
Iko  admatooreimewi  of  mvBttlepcraoa.  I  am  tired 
of  iglMiagitovcv  witk  the  poorwomaa;  aod  still 
moia  aa  of  paiating  out  to  her  one  by  one  the 
JHaili  of  that  komblc  picture,  wbidi  I  nave  been 
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foreed  to  study  and  siady  tilt  it  seems  to  have 
growa  a  part  of  myaelf?  I  shall  be  glad  whea  I 
get  it  out  of  my  dressing-room,  for  tke  wicked  eytf^ 
appear  to  folluw  me  wkerever  I  go,  and  tbe  mk 
smile  to  mock  me  for  my  asaidui^  ia  rendering 
myself  a  mere  copy  of  its  fontastic  gnoes.  I  sup^ 
poas  it  is  because  I  am  ill.  But  bc^  ^  ikee  and 
figure  kave  taken  possession  of  me.  And  when  I 
tried  on  my  dress  last  night,  I  could  not  help  turn* 
ing  round,  with  a  shudd^,  to  see  whether  the  picy 
tare,  ny  original,  had  deseited  its  frame.  I  was 
even  aOly  enough  to  desire  Wilson  to  torn  the 
foce  to  the  wall.  It  seemed  to  be  making 
game  of  us.  I  could  almost  foncy  I  heurd  a  foint 
mugh! 

All  thia  must  proceed  from  indisposition.  What 
would  Arthur  think  of  me  could  he  be* aware 
that  I  had  either  imagined  or  recorded  such  non- 


What  a  horrible  scene !  How  frightfol !  How 
bewildering !  Vainly  do  I  press  my  hands  to  my 
head  and  heart  to  shut  out  the  cruel  impre8sio&. 
AH  still  lives  and  breathes  around  me,  as  though 
for  the  remainder  of  my  days  I  were  to  be  haunted 
by  tke  influence  of  that  fatal  ball ! 

But  let  me  endeavor  to  retrace  calmW  the  details 
of  mysaflerings.  When  at  length  raU  dressed 
and  fant  from  the  exertien,  1  entered  the  yellow 
drawing-room  at  Buckingham  House,  surrounded 

S'  aU  that  is  brilliant  or  beautiful  of  the  noble 
rong  usually  assembled  in  the  stately  spot,  much 
as  I  luid  previously  heard  of  tbe  marv^  awaiting 
me,  I  was  at  once  overpowered  and  enchanted  by 
the  completeness  of  the  uluaion.  The  whole  court, 
aod  even  Uie  attendants  and  musieiaiis,  were 
arrayed  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  precision  in 
the  garb  of  an  epochs  the  costume  of  which  I 
always  considered  frightful  till  I  beheld  it  dis- 
played on  persons  so  attractive  as  those  of  Lady 
Jocdyn,  Lady  Ormonde,  Mrs.  Hope,  with  num- 
berless others,  to  whose  strangely  altered  faces  I 
could  scarcely  assign  a  name. 

Nothing  will  persuade  me,  however,  that  the 
period  thus  simulated  ever  really  exhibited  so  gor- 
geaaa  a  show  of  luxorry  as  the  mere  representation 
of  it  on  which  I  gaaed.  During  the  lapse  of  the 
last  century,  Golmida  has  beenhouriy  yielding  up 
her  treasures,  and  the  fishen  of  Drums  and  mines 
of  the  Cordilleraa  producinff  new  gems  of  won- 
drous growth.  And  how  brightly  did  they  shine, 
amid  the  enhancing  whiteness  of  those- powdered 
locks,  or  the  fms  of  those  rich  brocades  or 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  too  heavy  even  to  rustle 


A(Ver  the  first  glance  of  admiration,  however, 
elicited  by  the  masic  influence  of  the  scene,  it  was 
neither  those  foir  races  nor  the  perfoct  success  of 
the  attempt  to  endow  them  with  new  graces  that 
ooeapied  my  attention .  To  my  ahame  be  H  spoken , 
I  thought  only  of  myself!  Haraased  by  the  ap- 
prebeasion  evinced  throughout  the  preparations 
for  the  baU  by  my  mother-in-law  and  her  daughters, 
leat  I  shoald  not  do  them  honor  on  an  occasion  so 
public,  I  could  not  divert  my  attention  from  the 
gracefol  dreperies  of  my  pink  and  green  sacque,  ox 
the  lustre  of  my  ooetly  stomacher.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  Ufe,  all  I  sought  in  those  resplendent 
roenss,  waa  a  mistor  in  whkh  I  might  auivey  my 
own  person. 

It  waa  aot  tUl  I  reached  the  gallery  that  my 
vanity  was  folly  gratified.    Having  made  my  waj^ 
thither,  on  Arthur's  arm,  oa  pretence  d  wiskiag  to 
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•ee  th*  queen  etaerge  firon  the  bandog  room  tfter 
^  fink  nBiDoet,  unspeakable  was  my  trinmpb 
when  I  saw  advance  to  meet  me'  a  fignre  which 
was  as  that  of  tho  heiiess  of  the  House  of  Trevor 
■topped  from  her  frame,  and  perceived  that  the 
quivering  light  of  a  certain  jewelled  stomacher  and 
aigrette,  and  the  glistening  richness  of  the  lustring, 
etSianced  by  quillings  of  old  points,  were  mere  re- 
flections in  the  opposite  glass !  Though  tired  to 
death,  and  eager  for  a  seat,  I  had  not  courage  to 
forsake  the  beauteous  figure  I  wss  surveying,  by 
placing  myself  on  the  bench  below  the  glass.  1 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  a  turn  in  the  gallery, 
where,  on  pretence  of  admiring  the  showy  belles 
and  beaux  ranged  in  rows  along*  the  wall,  many  a 
•oaroely'fiinive  glance  did  I  cast  towards  the  mir- 
rors, reproducing  the  scene.  I  was  dying  to 
judge  of  the  eflect  of  the  rouge  and  patches  which, 
for  ihe  first  time,  adorned  my  face.  The  spirit  of 
lisdy  Barbara*s  coquetry  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  me. 

And  of  all  earthly  intoxications,  what  so  be> 
wildering  as  the  intoxication  of  vanity  t  Weeks 
^ven  to  the  preparation  of  my  dress— -days  to  the 
study  of  the  most  becoming  movements  assorted 
with  it — and  hours  to  attiring  myself  in  its  compli- 
cated dcaperies,  had  so  excited  my  spirits,  that 
on  witnessing  the  triamphant  success  of  my 
labors,  I  lost  sight  of  every  other  object  in  the 
world ! 

In  no  other  manner  can  I  account  for  my  pre- 
posterous conduct,  or  my  strange  inconsistency  in 
accepting  with  glee  the  proposition  of  Lady  Sophia 
Trevor,  that  I  should  fill  m  her  mother's  minuet 
the  place  of  Lady  Clanstephen,  who,  not  yet 
arrived,  was  supposed  to  be  detained  by  the  un- 
punctuality  of  Louise.  Conscious  that  I  had  not 
forgotten  qiy  school-day*  lessons  from  Madame 
Michau,  I  was  enchanted  by  the  prospects  of  be- 
coming the  mark  of  general  observation.  The 
original  owner  of  the  pmk  and  green  sacque  oonld 
not  have  been  more  contemptibly  elated. 

I  saw  that  Trevor  did  not  wish  me  to  dance,  yet 
I  persisted — persisted  though  my  partner  was  in  be 
Mary  Herbert*s  brother — the  only  one  of  the 
former  pretendants  to  my  hand,  against  whose 
future  acquaintance  Arthur  ever  took  exception. 

'*  Lord  Herbert  is  the  only  one  of  them  who 
really  loves  y<Ai — ^loves  you  as  I  do — loves  you  for 
yourself, "  he  said.  '*  For  both  your  sakes, — 
for  all  our  sakes — better  that  the  intimacy  should 
end.'' 

And  it  has  ended.  No  communication  ever 
passed  between  us  from  the  hour  of  my  marriage 
— except  a  distant  bow  when  we  met  in  the  world 
— until  this  unlucky  ball.  Why— trAy  was  I  so 
bewildered  by  my  own  vanity  as  to  overlook, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  prohibitions  of  my  hus- 
band ! 

Herbert  is  at  all  times  one  of  the  finest  young 
men  in  England.  But  never  did  I  see  him  look  so 
noble  or  so  distinfruished  as  in  the  dress  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  he  wore  on 
the  present  occasion.  And  yet  I  never  saw  him 
so  little  like  himself.  Instead  of  his  usual  grave 
reserve,  bis  head  appeared  as  much  turned  as  my 
own  by  the  levity  of  the  night.  There  was  an 
affectation  of  triumph  in  his  air  as  he  took  me  from 
my  husband's  arm  and  led  me  to  my  place  oppo- 
site the  queen  and  court. 

I  fiuicied — it  might  be  fancy — that  a  murmur  of 
general  admiration  arose  when  the  full-toned 
ordiettra  struck  up  for  oar  minuet.    Of  couise  I 


only  shared  the  mpplmiM  with  Mary  Heriitrt  wbA 
my  sisteis-in-hiw.  Bat  at  the  DMoeiit  ny  vate 
heart  suggested  that  every  eye  was  fixed  iroon  my* 
self;  m^r  which  imptesilon  I  grew  sadly  eos- 
iiised.  My  eonfosion,  indeed,  must  hsve  beta 
evident  to  all.  For  Lord  Herbert  inslaiitly  hepa 
to  whisper  words  of  encouragement ;  and  tin  ml 
time  the  figure  of  the  minuet  enabled  him  to  take 
my  hand,  he  had  the  audacity  to  press  it,  precisely  ^ 
as  when,  in  our  days  of  oouitship,  he  made  me  the 
ofilbr  of  his  own. 

But  mine  was  not,  as  then,  withdrawn.  With- 
out making  a  scene,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble ;  and  every  time  the  figure  again  brought  as  ' 
together,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  and  reproving 
expression  of  my  eonntenance  bis  ofienee  was  re- 
newed. In  the  last  figure,  when  the  csEvaHer  takes 
for  the  moment  both  the  hands  of  his  partner,  be 
seiied  upon  mine  with  an  ardor  and  irapetuosttf 
which,  I  feared,  mast  be  as  perceptible  to  thie 
whole  room  as  it  was  embarrassing  to  myself. 

I  resolfed,  of  coarse,  the  moment  the  eondudinf 
courtesy  of  the  minuet  set  me  at  liberty,  to  rejoai 
m^  sisters-in-law,  and  go  in  seareh  of  Arthnr, 
without  exchanging  either  a  look  or  word  with 
my  presumptuous  partner.  But  how  was  this  le 
be  donet  Lady  Sophia  and  her  sister  were 
dancing  with  favorite  partners,  with  whom  they 
instantly  made  off  to  the  tea-room  ;  and  even  Lady 
Marr  was  too'  mneh  engroeeed  by  her  handsone 
Highland  cavalier,  te  do  more  than  reply  to  my  in- 
quiries **  whether  she  had  seen  Lord  Trevor,"  that 
he  was  '*  waHxing  in  ^e  gaUery  with  Countess 
Dietrichstein." 

She  spoke  with  an  arch  smile ;  as  if  aware  that 
I  had  been  taxing  Trevor  the  jpreoeding  evening 
with  his  excessive  admiration  of  the  Austrian  am- 
bassadress. 

What  was  to  be  done !  There  I  stood  in  the 
centre  of  that  immense  ball-room,  looking  very 
awkward  and  very  silly — embamutU  de  ma  eonU- 
nance,  as  the  French  say ;  and  on  finding  a 
second  royal  minuet  about  to  commence,  not 
daring  to  cross  the  room  alone,  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept  Lord  Herbert's  arm  to  lead  me  to 
my  place. 

But  where  wu  my  place,  every  seat  was  occu- 
pied, and  Lord  Trevor  dancing!  Provoking  as 
was  the  smile  with  which  Lorn  Herbert  pointed 
out  this  to  my  notice,  as  he  qnietly  mingled  wi^ 
the  thronff  moving  towards  the  refreshment-roftm, 
as  though  it  were  our  only  reeoarce,  I  had  no 
choi<^  but  to  he  acquiescent 

The  only  persons  near  me  with  whom  I  was  the 
least  acquainted,  were  the  Duchess  of  St.  Michaels, 
Lady  Castlemoat's  sister,  who  bos  always  reoeived 
me  with  the  utnioet  ocddnees,  and  on  the  V^^^etif 
occasion  chilled  me  almost  to  tears  by  her  stiff  bow'; 
and  two  or  three  young  men,  who  smiled  sign^ 
cantly  at  Herbert  ss  we  passed.  I  even  made  a 
second  attempt  to  johi  Lady  Sophia,  on  finding  ray 
arm  fondly  pressed  nnder  that  of  my  partner.  But 
she  not  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  I  a)>- 
proached  her;  but  whispered  something  to  Lord 
Edwin,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  about 
manque  tTutage,  whieh,  I  am  certain,  applied  to  me. 

What  was  I  to  dot — I  now  see  deariy  what  1 
ought  to 'have  done.  But  the  intoxication  of  the 
hour  prevailed.  Stang  to  the  soul  by  the  negleel 
of  my  husband  and  the  impertinence  of  hia  family, 
I  nerved, my  conrage-— I  subdned  my  repugnance — 
resolved  to  act  as  I  had  seen  othen  act  under  da ' 
lar  circnmstanoes.       ^  ^'^^"^  Dy"^^v!?5V^ 
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^They  imre  oboMa  ne  to  be  Lt^  Baiban  for 
UHUgfat,  Bad  Lady  Barbara  I  will  be !"  I  thought, 
atill  strainings  my  head  to  orerlook  tbe  crowd,  in 
tbe  vain  hope  that  Artbur  might  remember  to  come 
awl  fetob  me,  and  be*  following  on  through  the 
throng.  Alas !  Not  a  ^eetige  <^  him !  From  a 
distance,  the  air  of  tbe  walla  in  which  be  was  still 
engaged,  pursued  me,  like  a  guilty  thought ;  till, 
piqu^  and  mortified,  I  went  and  sat  down  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  refresfament^room  with  Lord  Herbert,  so 
fiunt  that  I  could  hardly  stand. 

At  length,  I  discerned  a£ur  off,  the  magnificent 
eflKraMs  of  the  countess;  and  though  the  inter- 
vening crowd  prevented  my  seeing  who  was  her 
partner,  the  expression  of  Lord  llerbert's  face, 
who  was  al  that  moment  addressing  me,  told  me, 
plaioer  than  words,  than  it  was  no  other  than  my 
husband.    I  couki  scarcely  breathe  ! 

While  waiting  for  the  carriage  that  evening  to 
repair  to  Buckingham  Palace,  Lady  Castlemoat 
had  amused  herself  with  instructing  me,  half  in 
jest,  half  earnest,  in  the  use  of  a  curious  old  racoco 
fim,  painted  on  vellum,  (as  it  is  supposed  by  Mi- 
guard,)  which  she  taught  me  to  manoeuvre  with 
tte  <MM)Qettish  moes  in  which  Lady  Barbara,  (to 
whom  It  origini&y  belonged,)  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled. Now  nfs  never  was  the  moment  to  turn  the 
lesson  to  account !  In  the  belief  that  Arthur  was 
tpproaehing  me  I  strove  to  retaliate  upon  him  by 
replying  with  a  hoUow  laugh  to  tbe  compliments 
of  Lord  Herbert;  flirting  my  gorgeous  fan  ^s  His- 
tened  with  the  affectations  of  a  practised  coquette. 
I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  myself  all  the  while ! 
But  the  influence  of  the  pink  and  green  sacque  re- 
mained paramount. 

Whether  my  agaceries  touted  the  feelings  of 
Arthmr,  I  cannot  guess.  Those  of  Lord  Herbert 
they  eettmnhf  did  ;  for  by  degrees,  he  became  so 
empressi  in  his  homage,  that  I  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  le^y  m  the  same  tone,  or  abjure  his  ao- 
quaintanee  forever.  \ 

Better  if  I  Ao^/— Instead  of  which,  on  hearing 
some  fb<^h  person  near  me  utter  exclamatory  re- 
marks, eonceming  the  beauty  of  tbe  countess,  I 
•eeepted  his  pioponl  that  we  should  join  the  quad- 
rille forming  m  the  gallery. 

Oh,  Lady  Barbara,  Lady  Barbara !  If  for  your 
sins  on  earui  yeu  are  *'  doomed  for  a  certain  time 
to  walk  the  night,"  or  rather  dance  the  night,  why 
select  my  poor  little  innocent  person  wherein  to  in- 
sinuate yourself  for  the  performance  of  your  pranks, 
to  the  utter  injury  of  my  reputation— ^perhaps  of  my 
happiness  for  life ! 

'  While  we  were  dancing,  Trevor  came  and  looked 
on,  with  a  look  half  aimised  and  half  indignant. 
But  a  beautiful  girl  was  now  hanging  upon  his  arm ; 
on  whom  he  beirtowed  fax  more  attention  than  on  us. 
Who  could  it  bet  It  was  neither  Miss  Barring- 
ton  nor  Miss  Mcnrett,  but  a  hhnde-^  \ove\y  blonde 
— with  large  blue  eyes.  Everything  that  Arthur 
had  so  often  tdd  me  he  detested !  But  he  seemed 
to  detest  them  no  longer ! 

I  was  furious!  By  the  tremulous  light  of  my 
diamond  aigrette  in  the  opposite  plass,  I  perceived 
that  my  emotion  was  only  too  evident..  Even  Ar- 
thur perceived  it,  and  was  alarmed.  For  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  quadrille,  he  walked  away. 

'*  You  are  in !"  whbpered  Lord  Herbert  in  the 
teoderest  tones.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  allow  me 
to  fetch  you  a  glass  of  water." 

**  No,  no !"  I  said.  '*  The  heat  of  the  room  b 
too  much  for  me.  I  will  not  wait  for  Lady  Castle- 
inott*s  departure,  who,  as  a  chaperon,  must  stay 


tiHtbeead.  You  mnst  do  me  the  fiifor  to  call  the 
carriage." 

WiUiout  a  word  of  remonstrance,  he  conducted 
me  down  stairs  with  tender  care  to  the  cloak-room, 
where  I  remained  while  he  execated  mv  commis- 
sion. In  a  few  minutes  he  hurried  back,  and 
while  the  cry  of  **  Lady  Trevor's  carriage  stops 
the  way,"  resounded  from  the  vestibule,  he 
dragged  rather  than  led  me  down  the  steps  leading 
into  the  hall,  through  the  file  of  grooms  in  attenf 
ance ;  and  in  a  moment  I  found  myself  in  the  car- 
riage. Surrounded  by  yeomen  of  the  ji^ard,  and 
startled  by  the  shooting  of  the  footmen  m  waiting, 
I  hurried  in,  without  noticing  that  it  was  neither 
my  own  chariot,  nor  Lady  Castlemoat^s  family- 
coach  ! 

It  mattered  little,  so  that  I  was  conveyed  home. 
Lord  Herbert  had  probably  taken  his  sister's,  see- 
ing tliat  mine  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  long  be- 
fore I  reached  Grosvenor-square,  I  was  so  drowned 
in  tears — tears  long  reprised,  afid  now  a  right 
welcome  relief— that  I  had  no  attration  to  bestow 
on  aught  beside. 

A  thundering  knock,  and  the  steps  of  the  car- 
riage let  down  apprised  me  that  we  had  arrived ; 
and  chiefly  anxious  to  dry  mjr  eyes  and  conceal  my 
emotions  from  the  servants  in  attendance,  and  the 
crowd  that  began  to  gather  when  the  carriage 
stopped,  I  rushed  into  the  house  the  moment  £e 
door  was  opened,  nor  till  I  was  fiurly  in  the  haU, 
did  I  notice  the  absence  of  the  fat  old  family  porter, 
or  that  the  lamps  streanung  over  the  marUe  pave- 
ment, and  the  red  baize  doors  thrown  open  for  me 
to  pass,  were  those  of  another  house  than  that  of 
my  father-in-law !  ^ 

Starting  back,  I  was  about  to  explain  my  mis- 
take to  the  astonished  servants  by  whom  I  had 
been  admitted,  and  return  to  the  carriage.  But 
already  I  heard  it  driving  off!  The  hall  door  was 
closed ; — the  chain  up.  And  instead  of  servants 
in  attendance,  I  saw  only  Lord  Herbert,  who  most 
have  accompanied  the  carriage — seated  either  with 
the  coachman  or  footmen ! 

Speechless  with  wonder  and  indignation,  I  had 
not  power  to  resist  when  be  conducted  me  into  an 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  dimlv  lighted  by  a 
pair  of  candles ;  where  he  entreated  me  to  repose 
myself.  Unable  to  procure  my  carriage,  and  afraid 
lest  I  should  become  seriously  indisposed  at  the 
palace,  he  had  brought  me,  he  said,  to  the  house 
of  a  relative  in  Eaton-square,  where  he  was  every 
moment  expecting  Lady  Castlemoat's  carriage  to 
fetch  me  away.  Lord  Trevor  was  apprized  of  my 
illness,  and  would  doubtless  soon  make  his  appear- 
ance. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  oppression  of  breath 
that  overcame  me  as  I  listened  to  this  explanation, 
evidently  a  mere  subterfuge !  I  tried  to  express 
my  indignant  feelings;  but  not  a  word  could  I 
utter. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  you  feel  indisposed,  dearest 
Lady  Trevor,"  he  said,  profiting  by  my  embar- 
rassment to  take  a  seat  beside  me  on  the  sofa  upon 
which  I  had  sunk.  **  It  is  easy  for  an  honorable 
man  to  conceive  your  disgust  at  being  required  to 
appear  in  presence  of  your  sovereign  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  woman  who  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age 
in  which  she  lived.  In  her  lifetime  Lady  Barbara 
Trevor  was  an  obiect  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the 
obscure  man  on  whom,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  she  b^ 
stowed  her  hereditary  nobility  and  vast  posses- 
sions. Never  weary  of  upbraiding  the  unhappy 
soldier  of  fortune  distingui^)f§4(IWy^t!^^b^°49>^W 


I  Iwof ri'ity  fally  JBiiiiad  his  T<piH«o» 
of  the  ambitious  marriage  which  served  only  te 
oMifsr  wMi^  gtt  his  hsiis. 

**  Audi  was  soeh^  a  womaa,**  he  eonUBaed,  «od<> 
olatiaf  his  voioe  to  a  more  tender  key»  as  he  eo- 
dMTOfod  to  take  my  haod,  **  was  sach  a  womaa 
the  (mly  model  that  coald  be  found  for  the  iraita- 
tioB  of  the  gentlest,  fairest,  and  asost  virtaons  of 
her  sex?" 

Alarmed  beyond  expresaion,  I  started  from  my 
seat,  and  with  my  ihoe  crimson  with  shame,  and 
the  pulses  throbbing  in  my  temples,  rushed  towarda 
the  door.  It  tow  locked!  perhaps  from  without ! 
bat  with  supernatural  strength  I  bunt  it  open-* 
tore  myself  from  his  grasp  and,  guided  only  by 
the  glimmering  light  emitted  by  the  half  open  door 
of  the  room  I  had  quitted,  groped  my  way  along 
a  dark  passage  leading  (Vom  the  hall,  where  the 
lamps  were  uready  extinguiahed. 

As  in  the  corridor  of  a  eouotry-hooae,  bed-rooms 
<meoed  on  either  aide.  I  tried  several  doora,  but 
all  were  fi^t.  At  length,  hearing  the  footsteps  of 
Lord  Herbert  close  upon  roe,  I  rushed  with  such 
foroe  upon  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  that  it 
yielded,  almost  vrith  a  crash,  to  mv  attack. 

Judge  of  my  amaaement !  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  stood  my  hasband,  quietly  removing  from  bis 
shoulder  the  Order  of  the  Bath  he  had  worn  that 
eveninf  k  the  costume  of  Sir  Harry  Chamberlain. 

*'  'WW.  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  Minnie,  are  you 
doing  heret"  cried  he.  But  on  perceiving  that  I 
was  el(»sely  followed  by  Lord  Herbert,  his  voica 
ohaoged  from  an  intonstion  of  wonder  to  that  of 
rage.  What  he  uttered  I  dare  not  transcribe ;  but 
the  insulting  and  coarse  rejoinder  of  Lord  Herbert, 
ao  much  at  variance  with  his  usual  deportment, 
seemed  M\j  to  justify  the  increaaing  fury  of  my 
husband. 

At  any  other  moment,  my  first  impulse  would 
have  been  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  Arthur 
and  denounce  the  vile  treachery  by  which  I  had 
been  misguided.  But  in  his  present  mood  I  dared 
not.  Both  he  and  Lord  Herbert  were  actuated  by 
sentimenta  so  strange,  so  ungovernable,  and  so 
fVantic,  that  I  treoibled  on  perceiving  that  my 
husband  still  wore  his  sword,  and  that  the  hand 
of  Lord  Heibert  was  already  on  the  hilt  of  his 
blade. 

How  is  it  that,  at  aueh  moments,  some  women 
become  endowed  with  an  inatinctive  eloquence, 
more  powerful  than  strength ;  while  others  remain 
meek,  weak,  and  helples^— helpless  as  I  was,  as  I 
sukkI  speechless  and  wringing  my  hands  between 
those  who  were  thirsting  for  each  other's  blood ! 

And  in  another  moment  that  blood  was  drawn. 
On  my  husband's  haughty  command  to  his  rival  to 
quit  the  room.  Lord  Herbert  rushed  upon  him  like 
a  madman.  Not  a  atep  could  I  stir  to  interpose 
between  Ihem.  At  that  otiaia  of  horror,  had 
millions  of  human  lives  depended  upon  it,  I  could 
not  have  uttered  a  aingle  ahriek. 

I  heard  the  dash  of  swords.  I  saw  the  bright 
sisel  flash,  aa  Lord  Herbert,  blind  with  rage—  But 
no !  I  cannot  write  it.  In  another  second  I  was 
Oft  the  ioor  beside  the  bleeding  body  of  my  has- 
band,  imploring  him,  like  the  distracted  Belvidera, 
to  speak  to  me,  though  it  Mrere  but  a  word — though 
it  were  but  a  e«ne,  and  prtosing  my  quivering  lips 
to  his  clammy  forehead— to  his  oofd  cheek — to  hia 
fixed  and  lustreless  eyes. 

A  deep,  deepsob  burst  from  my  oppressed  heart, 
ae  auddenlv  a  warmer  touch  appriied  me  that  my 
tiambliog  hands  were  dasped  in  those  of  another. 


BeMsEvhif  myself  to  he  agam  assafled  by  Leid 
Herbert,  I  snatsbed  them  furiously  airay ;  whea : 
lo !  my  ears  were  greeted  by  a  joyoas,  ringing 
laugh,  and  on  BAdssing  my  eyea,  whM  I  had 
averted  fitom  the  seaae  ef  homr,  they  resSed  ujpos 
my  aafortuaate  SMid,  standing  by  my  bedatdsy 
holding  ovet  her  arm  the  piiUi  and  gxeea  saequa^ 
fuU  trimmed,  and  ready  to  be  tried  ea.  Aadeh! 
what  joy  to  find  myself  in  my  cheerful  bedreoas 
at  Trevor  Courts  with  the  aan  ef  a*  May  meming 
shining  full  into  the  room  I 

**  I  have  been  waitang  bvsakfrst  for  yon  these 
ten  Bfiiiutes,"  cried  Arthur,  pwaBJag  te  his  Itpa 
the  hand  I  ao  loafrer  withdrew,  ^^  but  I  will  oat 
aak  you  what  detaiaed  you.  •  Wilooa  teUa  me  ah* 
has  been  so  busy  fmishing^  ye«r  eoatoiBa  that  ahe 
has  allowed  you  to  oversleep  yourself.  Aad  what 
a  shocking  nightmare  you  have  had !" 

"  Take  awajf  that  horrible  dress,  and  never  let 
me  bear  the  name  of  Lady  Baihaia  Tre^r  agaia ,' ' 
I  cried,  unable  to  repveas  my  teara  of  se^^iialulft- 
tion  on  findia|r  my  terriUe  «deal  oaiy  a  dreaaa. 
*'  Tott  fmu$  indeed  yoa  mmt^  find  some  pretext, 
for  our  abaenting  ouiaalvea  from  the  bdl!" 

'* Butmy  mother— thisk ef  »r  iashea aad  ma- 
ther*s  indignatioa !  *'  remoaateated  Arthur,  who  had 
been  examining  with  prevokiaf  oomplaroncy  my 
beautiful  dress* 

Even  Mcf  eonsideralioa,  however,  did  net  safie» 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  pink  aad  gieaa  saeqae. 
And  a  few  days  ai\erwaida  I  was  oaablsd  to  attg>-^ 
geat  a  pretext  for  vemaiaing  qaieily  ia  the  oauaify 
which  the  whole  family  kiadl^  admiMed  to  h» 
vahd.  All  my  peeviaaa  €iut«t,  aM  my  loatlesa 
nighta  were  acc«>unted  for.  *'  Aa  heir  to  the  hoaaa^ 
of  all  the  Trevora"  ia  ia  proapeet. 

"  Country  air  and  perfect  timaquillity"  are  VaA^ 
ily  reeooDmeaded  by  the  family  ecade  in  whona 
lAdy  Castlemoat  haa  MMj^teit  cenfideaee;  aad 
though  I  have  had  aofficieot  aetf^emaiaad  to  en- 
treat that  Arthur  will  profit  by  the  invitatitta  with 
whiab  he  had  been  honored,  he  has  decided  (ia  «^ 
opinion  as  jodietously  aa  kiadly)  thai  he  ahe«ld 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  royal  ball,  aaw  that  the 
Red  Riband  has  no  ehavce  ef  eempanisnahip  with 
the  pink  and  green  sacque* 

And  so  we  meat  trust  to  the  aewapapeia  aad  out 
frieads  for  a  clearer  aotlon  than  my  hewikleriBir 
viaioo  afibrded  of— the  Royal  Ball. 


Thk  fbllowing  beautiful  hymn,  saag  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Unitarian  house  of  worahip» 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  waa 
written  by  N.  P.  Willia.— C.  WMm. 

The  perfect  world  by  Adam  trod, 
Was  the  first  temple— built  by  Ood ; 
His  fiat  laid  the  comer-slone. 
And  heaved  its  piUara,  one  by  one. 

He  buug  its  starry  roof  on  high— 
The  broad  illiroitoble  sky ; 
He  spread  its  pavement,  green  aad  bright. 
And  curtained  it  with  morning  light. 

The  mountains  in  their  places  stood — 
The  sea,  the  sky— and  '*  all  was  good  ;'* 
And,  when  its  first  pure  praises  rang, 
The  "  morning  stars  together  sang." 

Lord !  't  ia  not  oura  to  make  the  aea. 
And  earth,  and  sky,  a  house  fbr  thee ; 
But  in  thy  sight  our  /oflferiog  standa. 
An  humbler  temple, '^, I 
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Wi  imased  thk  ¥olone  at  tbe  lin»  eT  to  mMI. 
•mm;  tet  hii  mc  mwt  tM  kt» lo 4» JMOoe  to 
M»  wli»  b  hi  km  kmmrn  ikm  he  dewarag  tv  W. 
Jifaa  Poiiv  i»  tlie  Mtber  vf  tile  mommM  piMT  vf 
BmI  Pry.  Il«  is  wkm  a  aaifa»tie  vntar  ef  kigli 
aeeeptabiJity.    The  book  now  under  oar  notmi** 

awe  of  hia  nw at  bappy  liateHawoiWiawwtniga.  h 
ecMbiia  ite  aaitiar  aa  a  mm  «f  litely  wH  aid  pla3^ 
raiMtiy  withavt  aay  tiaottira  of  maliaai  aid  aa  a 
iJiUJW^  lAaaimi  aod  elarat  deawiber  of  lumaa 
tlwrimai,  witli  kist  tiM  datfee  of  exafferatMMi 
lifcirii  ia  BBatwaiy  faatrtHageftct.  OfafffeMMV 
£B|r)iBh  writers,  Bteame  is  tlie  one  wlMaa  Mr. 
Ptole  oMMt  leaemMea. 

The  6i«t  aad  longfaae  paaer  in  tbe  Tolame  da- 
aenbta  a  Chi  biana  ^H  t»  Dribble  Hiall^  the  iwi* 
deaca  of  a  hMily  peeobar  speaiaieB  ef  the  Engliiii 
Maftry  gguiaaian.  Tbe  aatlMr  and  hk  tm 
BiiaMa  aMvive  taa  lata  hit  dimer  en  OhrialBMM  eaa^ 
aad  the  fciowiaff  ia  thair  neepcion  :^ 

««  Wiih  Mded  ama  and  temitialnd  lifa,  hi  a 
large,  easy,  red  moroeco  ehatr,  io  the  wmm  nwaat 
af  Iw  ftstOaM,  aoaliaed  Iha  aonhv.  Ha  did  not 
tm  to  racaife  m^  bm  <ialagmad  ua  with-^  Wall, 
bow  d*  ye  do  I  Cone,  sit  down  without  oereMony . 
AanaraMer  aight^abl  Sittiag' hafe  ia  ny  MiQff 
aaiativ  I  ^Ha't awfy  yaw  yaur  ride,  tfcat  I  eaa  nB 
yaa.  Co«a,  ait  down.  Joal  tbe  party  t  fold  yoa 
yea  'd  aaaet«  Mm^  Dribbto,  n»v  dear,  Vb,  Hear»- 
aN  aod  hia  fUaad  ;  wv  eonaio,  Mr.  Ebeaeanr  Dribi* 
Me ;  and  my  wife's  brother  and  sister,  Mr.  Mu 
Flaaka  aad  Miia  daan  Fhudn^  Wofthtoftofr,  I 
I  n't  tatwidoee  yon  i  yon  know  everyWdy^and 


smjboity  knows  you.  Wflti,  I  'm  glad  jm  ^va 
asHis  at  laal«  ht  it  Ismaes  than  hal^paat  ais,  aad 
I  was  beginning  to  want  my  tea.' 

"*Tea!'  eaekinmd  Haartall ;  'why,  »r,  toe 
hisanoi  dined!' 

•'  •  Whoae  fbnlt  is  that,  then  V  said  the  a^siis ; 
*  I  'm  sare  it  ia  niat  mm.  I  tsM  vou  moat  par- 
tiaalaify  hi  my  letter  that  I  abooki  dine  at  firai 
praeiaelT— I  'm  eertaia  I  dM.  Heis,  Ebenaaar, 
lake  tiaa  ksy  and  open  the  middle  door  of  the 
pan  of  the  little  boakoaaa  tai  my  pri^ 
'  I  M-h 


VBom,  attd  in  the  rMt-hsad  earner  of  the 
lop  drawer  yoa  Hi  find  a  book  in  a  parehoMot 
esfsr,  lettered  on  the  oataide  **  Copy  of  Lettsr 
Book.'*  Bring  It  ts  me,  and  loek  the  deor  again. 
1 11  diow  yoQ  eoptes  of  mr  letters  to  you  all,  and 
yea  'n  eee  I  'm  right.' 

'* '  My  dear  Dribble,'  said  Worthkigton,  'yoa 
may  apcre  Mr.  Ebantaer  that  trooUe.    Ths  fkah 
is  neither  yoeia  nor  oars;  but 
btheelty,  together  with  the  ' 

*' '  Well,'  said  Dribble,  <  all  Idesiie  is,  that  yoo 
iboaM  be  satisfied  it  ia  so  Ihalt  of  anne  that  yoa 
baive  leat  year  dinner.  Bot  did  yoa  take  notliiBa 
by  the  way?' 

•*  'Oh  yea,'  said WoriOaglaa, '  we  tooksaaad- 
wioh.' 

." '  Well,  diea,*  NjshMd  the  a^ire,  'Tea  tnm't 
rtBTv.'    Thia  he  stteied  with  a  ehacUa    ' 
light,  as  if  at  the  eonaeqnent  eacape  of  hi 
'Hawevar,'  he  eoodooed,  '  we  '11  do  tbe  heat  for 
yoa,  ODdartheeheamaiaaeea;  laataad  ef  acppfaif 

^ChmtmssFbstiTitists  Tds%  SbMdMS,  sad  ChafSQr 
tm.  With  BsMties  of  tbe  llodero  Drwaa.  ia  Pbor 
fl^tdmeat.  By  JoluiTbole,Bsq.  Lottlon:aBitth,Eidir, 
4  Co.    1849. 


ef  da- 


An  eniAi 


at  tsv,  wa  11  atder  aappsr  to  be  aatf«i  at  s  qaafl« 


"'To  apeak  the  troth,  Mr.  Dribble,'  aaid 
Haartall,  *  I  aas  e»peediBgly  hangry,aad  I  believo 
so  are  my  travelling  eompaoioDa :  we  have  had  a 
very  uawmifartablo  ride,  and        ' 

I,'  replied  Dribble,  'perhaps 


'**Oh,mthat<  .        . 

yea  'd  lifcs  aamething  ta  eat.  Well,  I  'U  order 
tea,  finr  I  san't  wait  any  longer  for  my  tea ;  and 
Sam  shall  bring  ap  a  slioe  or  twe  of  sometlnag 
eoM  for  yoa  ta  take  with  your  tea.  Or,  if  yew 
would  prefor  a  glass  of  ale  with  it,  say  so.  Here, 
Sam ;  here  ia  the  key  ef  the  ale  barrel :  draw 
shouts— let  me  ate  ana,  two,  three  of  them— ay, 
draw  aboat  two  pinia,  and  bring  me  the  key  of  tha 
banel  again.' 

"  *  I  never  drink  ale,  sir,'  said  Heartall. 

"<NordeI,sir,'saklI. 

"  '  Oh,  don't  yoa,'  said  the  aqaiie.  '  Why, 
then,  if  yo«  prefer  vrine  you  can  have  it ;  only  I 
think  ysa  had  better  aot  spoil  your  supper.  It  is 
feir  ts  tell  yoa  we  have  a  bet  roast  tuitey  for  sopo 
per.  I  'm  very  foad  of  a  bot  roast  toritey  for  niy 
sapper  in  iket  I  aiwi^  have  one  for  my  sapper 
oaChfiasnaaeve.' 

" '  Hid  n't  we  better  prder  tea  hi  tiie  drawiagh. 
leeB^'  said  Mia.  Dribble,  '  and  leave  the  gentle- 
men ts  take  their  dbiner  ^ietly  in  ^ia  V 

"'Neoaasaa, Mrs. Dribbler  angrily ezdaimed 
tbe'sqniie ;'  it  is  no  dinner,  but  a  mere  snaek. 
Bestaea,  where  is  the  ose  of  lightiiw  a.fire  in  tbe 
Avwiag^ioomatthmtimeo'Bightt  Pray,  madam, 
doa't  itcifaio  with  myotdera.'  Then,  addiesa* 
ing'  himself  to  us,  he  eontinned— ^  Perhaps  Toa 
weald  like  a  little  hot  water  op  ataiia  whilst  ttiey 
ate  pnttisf  year  snaek  on  a  tray  t' 

"The  'snaek  on  the  tray'  waa  particalarijt 
amphaaiaed :  no  doabt,  wi^  the  hua^ne  intention 
ef  aatiaf  aa  from  the  mortifieatfioa  of  any  dissp* 
pointatent  wfiuh  our  own  wild  expeeutions  of  a 
^rofoee  ooBatioa  might  otherwise  have  oeea* 


"  We  readily  aeeepted  the  eflbr  of  the  hot 
water,  and  Sam  waa  ordered  to  oondnet  im  to  out 


"  '  Stoo !'  eried  oar  heat,  as  Sam  waa  prepariiif 
to  marshal  as  the  way ;  '  stop— there  is  no  fire  in 
aary  ef  your  raoma;  bat  aa  I  alwaya  like  to  have  a 
fire  is  my  own  dreaaiag-foom  in  aneb  horrid 
weathai  as  thia,  perhapa  yoo  might  fiad  it  more 
eomlbrtable  to  go  there.' 

"  Admhriag^  thisdeNeate  attention  on  the  part  of 
oor '  eeasiderate'  host,  we  aeeepted  the  ofier  '  aa 
amended.'  As  we  were  shoot  to  laeve  forward, 
Sam  nodded  and  winked  at  his  msater,  at  the  same 
tiase  twito^ag  tbe  sleeve  of  hk  foetiaa  jacket. 
The  squire  put  a  key  into  his  band,  aeeompanying 
it  frith  as  iajanetioo  that  he  woald  carefoHy  lo^ 
the  door,  vMbring  him  the  key  agaia.  Oa  enter* 
mf  the  diessinr-ioom,  this  mystery  waa  explained 
by  Sam'a  aalodunff  one  of  hia  master's  wardrobes, 
aad  taking  firom  it  hia  own  drsss  Kvetyeoat,  which 
the  foimer  always  kept  onder  k>ck  aad  key,  and 
which,  upon  thia  oeeaaioa,  he  had  forgotteo  ts 
lewreoat. 

"  AAar  aa  eemfortabfe  a  toilet,  aa  tbe  time 
woald  admit  of,  vre  re-deaoended  to  the  dining* 
iseai  sof  axpeetationa  of  a  merry  Christmaa  not 
maeh  aalaifed  by  the  maoaar  and  eireomstsneea 
ef  ear  lecaptlea* 

'«The  lhmilfwar«  tyring  their  tea;  and,  oaa 
tahb  ia  a  eoisar  of  the  roam,  we  foaad  a  very  a»* 
^^i^bavebaaiiM^ 
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diiuMr ;  for  tke  tquife's  &ao9tioim  htd  beea  rigidly 
followed.  The  repast  cuiwisted  of  nothiog  more 
than  a  few  slices  of  cold  boiled  Teal  servM  od  a 
tray,  and  (as  we  had  declined  his  ale)  the  remains 
^-^omewhat  less  than  half— of  a  bottle  of  sherry. 
WorthiDgtno's  *  I  hope  so,'  whieh  stnick  me  at  the 
time  as  being  of  a  Tery  suspicious  character,  was 
now  shown  to  deserve  the  worst  we  might  have 
thought  of  it.  To  despatch  such  a  provision, 
where  the  duty  of  so  doing  was  to  be  divided 
amongst  three  hungry  travellers^  did  not  require  a 
very  long  time  ;  and  the  moment  Squire  DribUe 
•aw  that  the  last  drop  was  drained  from  the 
decanter,  he  did  not  ask  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  take  any  more,  but  desired  Sam 
to  '  take  all  these  things  away,  and  bring  a  card- 
toble.' '» 

Rigid  regulations,  all  formed  with  a  view  to  his 
own  comfort,  and  fVom  which  no  hospitable  feeling 
will  admit  of  the  slightest  departure,  painfully  re- 
mind the  reader  that  Mr.  Dribble  is  not  entirely  a 
fancy  sketch.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  pure  selfishness, 
under  the  mask  of  regularity,  whioh  is  often  met 
with  in  unaccommodating  persons.  In  the  morn- 
ing, afler  a  sleepless  night  in  a  chilling  bed-room, 
the  author  is  roused  byl^s  host. 

«« <  Not  stirring  yet,  shrt*  cried  the  squire. 
'  Why,  sir,  it  is  almost  nine ;  I  have  been  up  this 
konr,  and  want  my  breakfast ;  I  always  breakfiwt 
at  nine.' 

*' '  Then  pray,  sir,'  said  I,  with  an  unaffiwted 
yawn, '  pray  get  your  breakW,  and  don't  wait 
for  me.  This  is  much  earlier  than  my  usudl  hour 
of  rising.  Besides,  I  have  not  slept  well,  and 
there  is  nothing  peouliariy  inviting  in  the  wea- 
ther. I  will  take  some  breakfast  an  hour  or  two 
hence.' 

**  *  Pray  get  up,  my  dear  sir,  and  come  down 
stairs,  or  the  rolb  will  be  cold ;  and  I  can't  bear 
eold  rolls.  Now  do  get  up  :  I  hate— that 's  to  say , 
Mrs.  Dribble  hates  to  see  breakfiwt  about  all  day 
long;  and*— continued  my  kind-hearted,  con- 
siderate host — *  you  would  And  it  very  uncomfort- 
able to  take  breakfast  in  your  own  room  **  without 
a  fire" — for  it  is  a  bitter  cold  morning.  I  'U  tell 
Sara  to  brinir  you  some  hot  water.' 

"  Away  he  went ;  and  not  long  afVer  came  Sam 
with  hot  water — Sam  informing  me  that  his  master 
(polite  creature  !)  had  instructed  him  to  say  that 
he  could  not  be  so  rude  as  to  sit  down  to  breakftst 
till  I  came — nor  could  the  ladies.  This  hint  was 
of  eourse  decisive :  so,  greatly  to  my  dissatisfac- 
tion, I  arose ;  and  (having  dressed  with  as  mudi 
speed  as  the  discomforts  of  my  position  would 
allow)  with  a  blue  nose,  shrivelled  cheek,  and 
shivering  from  head  to  foot,  I  descended  to  the 
breakfast-parlor. 

'*  Scarcely  had  I  time  to  salute  the  assembled 
party,  when  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  squire : — 

"  *  A  late  riser,  eh,  sir  1  We  have  nearly 
fhiished  breakftst,  but  no  fault  of  mine.  Yon 
know  I  caHed  you  in  time,  and  I  told  you  I  wanted 
my  breakfast.  You  most  be  earlier  to-morrow 
though,  as  you  'U  start  at  eleven.  But  come,  my 
dear  sir ;  what  do  yon  take!  I  'm  afraid  I  can't 
leeommend  the  tea,  but  I  '11  pot  a  little  fresh  into 
the  pot  if  you  wish  it!    However,  here  is  plenty 

the  oofifoe- 
eggsaie 
I  pnrpoae 
finr  you,  if  you  like— or  what  say  you  to  a  slice  of 
the  cold  veal !  I  brieve  you  found  it  exeeUent 
yesterday !    I  should  have  made  my  hreakftst  of 


me  pot  II  you  wisn  h  •  nowever,  nere  is 
of  oofiee,  and'  (putting  his  fin^prs  to  the 
Inffgtn)  '  it 's  nice  and  warm  still.  The  e 
all  gone,  bnt  yon  can  have  one  boiled  on  ] 


it,  iflhadDothadmyhroaedlef  oftketukey.  I 
had  just  finished  eating  it  as  Mr.  Worthington  and 
Mr.  Heartall  came  down :  for  they  were  rather 
late-ish  like  yourself.' 

'*  Freeiing  as  I  was,  this  was  no  time  for  the 
ezeieise  of  an  overstrained  delicacy,  which  wooM 
have  inflicted  upon  me  cold  veal  and  odd  cofiee ; 
so  I  requested  to  have  some  hot  tea  and  tat 
egg. 

**  '  Then  brinff  me  the  tea-eaddy  again,  Sam,' 
said  Souire  Dribble  somewhat  peevishly ;  ^  and 
here,  take  the  key  and  get  an  egff  out  of  the  cup- 
board—or  two— and  let  them  be  ooiled.  Be  sure 
you  lock  the  cupboud  again,  and  brin^  me  the 
key.  And,  Sam— oome  back.  Put  a  ticket  into 
the  basket  for  the  two  eggs  you  take  ont,  or  I  may 
make  a  mistake  in  my  egg  account.' 

**  The  squire  made  some  fresh  tea,  and  in  dee 
time  poured  it  out  for  me ;  for  Squire  DribUe 
galbntly  relieved  his  lady  irom  the  peribrmaoee 
of  all  oie  onerous  and  unfominine  duties  of  the 
breakfopt  table— such  as  making  and  pouring  o«t 
the  tea,  serving  the  eoffiM  and  cream,  distributing 
the  eggs,  and  doling  ont  the  portions  of  whatever 
else  there  might  Imppen  to  be— by  taking  thena 
upon  himself. 

*'  When  Sam  returned  with  the  eg|[s,  he  hroej^ 
along  wkh  him  the  newspqter,  which  had  just 
Arrived. 

'* '  Give  that  to  me,'  aaid  DribUe,  who  had  not 
quite  finished  his  breakfast  So,  taking  it  fronn 
tne  hands  of  the  servant,,  he,  without  offering 
it  to  any  one  else,  put  it  beneath  him,  urn 
sat  hatching  it  till  he  himself  had  leisere  to 
read  it. 

*' '  It  is  an  odd  fonoy  of  mine,'  said  the  sqoiie ; 
'  but  I  would  not  give  afarthingfor  my  newspaper 
unless  I  see  the  first  of  it.'  This  was  a  reason 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  most  fastidious  to  the 
proceeding." 

The  entire  two  days  at  Dribble  Hall  form  an 
inimitable  unique  picture,  for  which  we  woetd 
commend  our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  book,  aa 
sofllcient  in  itself  to  remunerate  them  for  their 
trouble.  In  the  hope  of  their  following  our  adviee, 
we  may  point  out  Sir  Hurry  Skurry  and  Pompo- 
nius  Ego  as  sketches  partieulariy  worthy  of  tosir 
attention ;  nor  may  they  be  the  woiee  of  knowing 
that  the  dap-trap  naotteal  drama  of  Dibdin,  the 
intenee  ruffian-laborer  style  of  Morton,  and  other 
fovorites  of  the  playpoing  public,  are  most  sue- 
cessfdly  burlesqued  m  the  concluding  part  of  tlM 
volume.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  mirth-i»o« 
voking  part  of  the  book  is  an  anecdote  which  has 
a  reoAikably  real  appearance,  under  the  title  of 
Secrets  in  ail  JVaaes,  The  author,  meetiojr  a 
stranger  in  a  country  churchyard,  recognises  Bur- 
ley,  &e  late  landlord  of  an  inn  he  used  to  frequent 
near  Cambridge,  but  now,  it  appears,  retired  t» 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Falling  into  » 
ooofidential  discourse  about  the  way  in  which  this 
worthy  conducted  his  business,  the  author  reoeivee 
fVom  him  a  most  lumiaooe  and  satisfactory  aeeoent 
of  his  winee. 

*'  You  can't  deny  it,  Bnrley :  yomr  wioea,  oi 
atl  kinds,  were  <deteslable— port,  Madeira,  elaret* 
champagne—" 

.  '*  There  now,  sir !  to  prove  how  much  ffentle- 
men  may  be  mistaken,  I  assure  you,  sir,  ss  I 'm  as 
honest  man,  I  never  had  but  two  sorts  of  wine  in 
my  cellar — port  and  she 

'How!  when  Iniy 
your 


r  cellar — port  and  sherry." 

I* How !  when  I  >»^feHw,ttj^^g  f^iet. 
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*^  Tat,  sir— mjf  ciiretf  sir.  Oae  is  oUiged  to 
BTs  ^eiitl«iiien  everything  they  tsk  for,  sir :  gen- 
damea  who  pmy  their  money,  sir,  ha?e  a  right  to 
he  serf  ed  with  whatever  they  may  please  to  order, 
ttr-— espeeimlly  the  yoang  g^tlemen  from  Cam- 
hiidge,  air.  FU  tell  yoa  how  it  waa,  air.  I  nerer 
wouM  have  any  wines  in  my  hoose,  air,  hat  port 
and  aherry,  heoaaae  I  knew  them  to  he  wholesome 
winea,  sb ;  and  thia  I  will  aay,  air,  my  port  and 
aherry  were  the — very  best  I  ooold  procure  in  all 
England " 

"How!  the  best  1*' 

*'  Yea,  air— ii<  ike  jnice  I  paid  far  them.  Bat  to 
explain  the  thing  at  onoe,  air.  You  ronat  know, 
air,  that  I  had  n*t  been  long  in  the  huaineas  when 
I  dkeovered  that  gentlemen  know  very  liule  about 
wine ;  but  that  if  they  did  n't  find  aome  fault  or 
other,  they  would  appear  to  know  much  lesa— 
always  excepting  the  young  gentlemen  from  0am- 
hridge,  B\r;  and  they  are  exc^ent  judges.'^*  [And 
hefe  again  Barley 'a  little  eyee  twinkled  a  hu- 
morous commentary  on  the  concluding  worda  of  hia 
aentence.]  ^*  Well,  air ;  with  reapect  to  my  din- 
ner wines  I  was  alwaya  tolerably  eafe :  gentlemen 
aeldom  find  fault  at  dinner ;  ao  whether  it  might 
happen  to  be  Madeira,  or  pale  aherry,  or  brown, 

**  Why,  just  now  you  told  me  you  had  but  two 
sorts  of  wine  in  your  cellar !" 

"  Very  true,  air ;  port  and  shenj.  But  this  waa 
my  plan ,  air.  If  any  one  ordered  Madeira : — ^From 
one  bottle  of  sherry  take  two  glasses  of  wine,  which 
raplace  by  two  glasses  of  brandy,  and  add  thereto 
a  alight  squeeie  of  lemon ;  and  this  I  found  to 
give  geoeral  aatis(action— especially  to  the  young 
geaUemen  from  Cambridge,  air.  out,  upon  the 
word  of  an  honeat  man,  I  could  scarcely  get  a  liv- 
iag  profit  by  my  Madeira,  sir,  for  I  alwaya  used 
the  best  brandy.  As  to  pale  and  brown  aherrjr, 
«r— a  couple  of  glasses  of  nice  pure  water,  in 
place  of  the  same  quantity  of  wine,  made  what  I 
lasd  to  call  my  delicate  pale  (by  the  by,  a  squeese 
of  lemoa  added  to  that  made  a  very  fiur  Buoellas, 
sir--«  wine  not  much  called  for  now,  sir :)  and  for 
mj  old  brawn  aherry,  a  leetle  burnt  augar  waa  the 
thing.  It  looked  very  much  like  sherry  that  had 
been  twice  to  the  Eiot  Indiea,  air;  and,  indeed, 
lo  my  custooMrs  who  were  very  particular  about 
their  wines,  I  used  to  serve  it  as  such.'' 

**  But,  Mr.  Burley,  was  n't  such  s  proceeding  of 
a  character  rather- — V 

"  I  guess  what  you  would  say,  air ;  but  I  knew 
it  to  be  a  wholeaome  wine  at  bottom,  sir.  But  my 
port  was  the  wine  which  i^ave  me  the  most  trouble. 
Gentlemen  seldom  agree  about  port,  air.  One 
ffantlemon  would  aay,  *  Burley,  I  don't  like  this 
wine — it  is  too  heavy !'  *  Is  it,  sir  1  I  think  I  can 
lad  you  a  lighter.'  Out  went  a  glaaa  of  wine, 
aad  in  went  a  glass  of  water.  *  Well,  air,'  I  'd 
say,  *  how  do  you  approve  of  thatf '  *  Whj— iim 
—00 ;  I  can't  aay—'  '  I  understand,  air,  you 
like  an  older  wine— so/^ ;  I  think  I  can  pleaae 
yea,  air.' — ^Pump  again,  sir. — *  Now«  sir,'  saya  I, 
(wiping  the  decanter  with  a  napkin,  and  triumph- 
aioly  holding  it  up  to  the  light,)  '  try  thia,  if  yon 
please.'  'That's  it,  Burley— that 'a  the  very 
wine;  bring  another  bottle  of  the  aame.'  But  one 
ean't  pleaae  everrbody  the  same  way,  sir.  Soma 
gentlemen  would  complain  of  my  port  as  being 
poor^-^without  body.  In  went  one  glsss  of  brandy. 
If  that  didn't  anawer,  *  Ay,  gentlemen,'  aaya  I,  *  I 
kaow  what  will  please  you — you  like  a  fdler 
Miod,  nMgheff  wiae.    Out  went  two  glaases  of 


wine,  aad  m  went  iwo  or  three  glasaes  of  braady« 
This  used  to  he  a  very  favorite  wine— hat  onim 
with  the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge,  air.^ 
.  «' And  your  obret?" 

"  My  good  wholesome  port  agdn,  air.    Threa 
wines  out,  three  watera  in,  one  pinch  of  tartaric 
add,  two  ditto  orris-powder.    For  a  fuller  claret, 
a  little  brandy  ;  for  a  lighter  claret,  more  water.'* 
*'  But  how  did  you  contrive  about  Burgundy  t" 
"  That  was  my  claret,  sir,  with  from  three  to 
six  drops  of  bergamot,  according  as  gentlemen 
liked  a  full  flavor  or  a  delicate  flavor.      As  for 
champagne,  sir,  that  of  course  I  made  mjrself;" 
'*  How  do  you  mean  *  of  course,'  Burley!" 
**  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  with  an  innocent  yet  m^ag^ 
giah  look ;  *<  surely  everybody  makea  hia  own 
champagne— d^  what  can  become  of  all  the  gooso- 
berrie$r' 


Prom  Chambtn' JoornaL 
LED  BY   IDEAS. 

A  MAN  ia  ijroperiy  and  ordinarily  the  king  of  hia 
ideas;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  in  other 
empires,  that,  one  of  the  aubjeots,  rising  into  too 
mnch  favor  at  court,  becomes  practically  the  real 
monarch.  We  have  then  presented  to  us  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  Man  led  by  an  Idea. 
Let  any  one  dip  for  a  month  into  the  moro  intel- 
lectual circles  of  London,  and  he  will  be  astonished 
at  the  number  of  such  revolntionixed  monarchies 
which  meet  his  observation.  Talk  of  spoiled 
children  ruling  their  weak  parenta ;  of  easy-na* 
tared  people  governed  by  their  aervants ;  of  kings 
in  the  nanda  of  too  powerful  ministers ;  all  these 
are  nothing  to  the  spectacle  of  ^a  man — ^probably  a 
clever  and  well-informed  one — led  by  an  idea. 

Men  led  by  ideaa  are  uaually  of  benevolent 
character,  and  their  master-thoughts  are  generally 
of  the  nature  of  plana  for  putting  the  whole  faults 
of  the  social  machine  at  once  to  rights.  It  is  a 
curious  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  greatest 
country  the  world  has  yet  known,  that  it  ever 
believes  itself  in  the  most  dreadful  state  imagina- 
Ue,  and  expects  nothing  hut  ruin  in  a  very  short 
time.  Tenderly  concerned  for  themselves  and 
countrymen,  a  few  worthy  persons  are  continually 
^ing  about  with  nostrums  for  averting  the  calam- 
itjT.  One  holds  that  over-population  is  the  canae 
of  the  whole  mischief,  and  proposes  to  bleed  oflf 
the  disease  by  a  ayatem  of  emigration ;  which,  it 
becomea  quite  clear,  would  carry  away  unite  for 
the  tens  added  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  eadi 
year.  Another  has  a  faith  in  pauper  coloniea,  or 
allotments  of  inferior  lands.  With  a  third,  more 
achools  is  the  cr^.  Some,  asrain,  are  ostentatioualy 
material  in  their  views.  What,  thev  sav,  can  bo 
done  with  the  minds  of  men  until  they  have  got 
I^enty  of  four^uqd  loaves  t  They  hold  it  to  ho 
necessary  to  give  the  jwople  a  more  ample  store 
of  good  things  in  their  larders  and  cupboards* 
Unmrtunately,  no  one  pretenda  to  show  how  thia 
is  to  be  accomplished  otherwise  than  by  the  ususl 
means  of  a  prospeioua  indnstry.  Some  have  dilet- 
tanti ideas.  They  are  all  for  honeyaockled  cotta- 
ges and  achools  of  industry.  A  few  think  a  m<HPa 
univeraal  diflusioa  of  cricket,  with  gentlefolks 
bowling  to  laborers,  and  apiced  ale  sent  down  from 
the  manor^ioase,  the  true  plan  for  setting  Britain 
oa  ita  leffs.  Mr.  Owen  stands  smiling  by,  fuUy 
asaored  that  no  good  is  to  be  expected  till  the  pkm 
of  competitioQ  mb  been  exchanged  for  that  of^  e(h 
operation.    But,  meanwhile^  somehow  the  aotfi<* 
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iBevw  of  Ihfl  ecNtUry  ta&es  a  start ;  new  fields  of 
ot^tBl  fire  fbvnd,  mtd  kuHtf  att  iiHe  peraon  is  to 
be  seeD ;  afi  tiM  dySealtiee  whioh  ire  lately  eoiH 
templated  then  Tanish,  and  John  Bull  is  fonnd  to 
be  a  safe  eneagh  pereon  after  all ;  so  tint  only  he 
has  work  to  do,  and  noney  and  gmb  to  Mt  hy  it. 

Such  a  denouement  is  rather  awkward  for  the 
leading-idea  men ;  but  the  fket  is,  the  ideas  are 
good  enoogh  ideas  noTertheless,  taken  simply  by 
SiemseWes,  and  not  as  panaceas.  Scarcely  any 
doobt  exists  that  colonization,  and  cottage  g^ 
dens,  and  cricket,  and  schools,  are  all  capita] 
things ;  the  error  lies  in  thiiddng  any  one  of  them 
sufficient  to  patch  up  a  diseased  commonwealth, 
and  going  about  seeking  to  pin  down  mankind  to 
that  narrow  oonelusion.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
essential  to  enthusiast  of  this  class  to  ha^  bat 
one  idea — at  least  at  a  time.  Engrossed  hj  it, 
they  can  see  no  value  in  any  other.  An  emigrar 
tioa  man,  for  inslanoe,  despises  allotments,  and  an 
allotment  man  looks  with  contempt,  if  not  indigna- 
tion, at  the  idea  of  sending  the  people  out  of  the 
oouiitry.  It  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  ftr  one 
person  to  lii^n  for  a  moment  to  another  who  fives 
ander  the  regime  of  a  Afferent  idea.  The  four- 
pouad-kmf  system  is  a  neifoet  wearbess  of  the 
flesh  to  a  man  of  scho<Hs,  and  vice-vena.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  we  have 
never  yet  had  an  Admirable  Crichton  who  could 
argue  for  and  prosecute  all  the  various  objeets  a< 
once.  It  would  be  the  most  amusmg  thing  in  the 
world  to  bring  a  few  such  persons  together,  and 
listen  while  mey  each  struggled  to  Mvanoe  his 
own  monarch  fancy,  and  debar  all  tbd  rest. 

A.  B.  It  has  been  fully  proviBd  in  practice  Aat 
allotraents  satisfy  the  poor  laborer,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  return  an  eoual,  if  not  greater  rent 
CO  the  landlord.  The  whole  of  our  surplus  popu- 
lation might  be  provided  for  in  this  way,  if  gentle- 
men would  onl^  set  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
(The  shoulder  m  connexion  with  the  wheel  is  con- 
stantly in  requisition  among  the  idea  men.] 

C.  D.  But  why  not  bring  the  people  into  little 
local  codperative  communities,  where  they  might 
have  a  range  of  the  various  trades,  keep  up  a 
diurch  and  school  of  their  own,  and  live  at  one 
table  t  Here  is  an  engraved  plan  that  makes  my 
whole  idea  intelligible  at  a  glance. 

E.  F.  All  th^  schemes  are  absurd  in  political 
economy,  for  that  must  always  be  the  best  mode 
ef  empleying  men  in  which  they  use  their  powers 
Co  the  effect  of  the  utmost  poedble  produetion. 
Klx  a  man  down  in  a  piece  of  ground,  whether  by 
llimself  or  with  odiers,  where  he  only  can  labor  in 
one  Hmhed  way,  and  he  subserves  an  inforior  end 
to  what  he  does  when  he  takes  a  part  as  high  as 
his  ihcukies  vrill  permit  in  some  great  combination 
of  labor.  The  real  curse  of  the  country  is,  the 
anmber  of  people  being  too  great  in  proportion  to 
the  demaira  ftnr  their  work.  Hence  low  wages, 
and  hence  misery.  There  will  be  no  good  tfll  a 
fow  millions  are  sent  to  clear  gronnd  in  tiie  e(Ao- 
nice.  Then  wages  would  rise,  and  it  would  be 
good  thnes  for  the  rednoed  number  remaining. 

O.  H.  What  stuff!  you  do  not  see  that  the 
Mwis  of  men,  if  rigktly  directed,  and  not  restfieted 
hy  any  external  pressure,,  must  he  soffieient  to 
maintain  them  wherever  they  are.  Fiee  trade  Is 
iqr  remedy. 

I.J.  1  nevef  tronMe  mysen  win  the  seienee  df 
ttytAng.  1  only  know  jnat  England  was  onee 
Mrry  ftiglaAd,  and  that  the  Book  of  Sports  and 
KNHid*s  Popidar  AiititQities  show  as  how  it  may  he 


Let  ns  dwavB  tdceeare 
hi  motion  at  Christmas  with 


TBsterad  to  that  condition. 

to  set  the  peasantr 

their  oarofe,  and  at  tlasCer  with  their  eng-songs  ;  let 

us  revive  archery  sAdmethegUn,  and  afl  will  m  well. 

K.  L.  For  any  sake  instruct  them,  and  make 
them  rational  beings.  An  ignorant  man  is  a  vol- 
cano or  a  piece  of  pyrotechny,  ready  to  explode  at 
any  time.  Educate  him,  and  he  becomes  a  bar* 
monious  part  of  the  social  enginery.  We  must 
have  a  national  system  of  education,  giving  the 
needful  nurture  free  to  all,  like  the  air  they 
breathe.  How  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
have  strikes,  riots,  heavy  calendars,  and  thousands 
of  evils,  when  one  half  the  community  are  resured 
without  any  tincture  4^  learning  t 

M.  N.  Awav  with  your  march-of-intellect  non- 
sense !  When  md  a  book  ever  fill  a  belly  ?  I  want 
to  see  the  people  have  plenty  of  eggs  and  bacon. 
They  ought  always  to  have  large  wages,  and 
everything  comfortable  about  them,  wheUier  they 
choose  or  not.  Unions  are  bastiles  where  the 
poor  are  starved.  There  should  be  an  act  of  par- 
liament  to  let  everybody  have  at  least  a  pound  a 
week,  even  when  they  cannot  or  choose  not  to 
work  tot  it. 

O.  P.  WeR,  it  is  my  opii^n  that  intemperance 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  our  sufferings.  If  yoa 
wenld  only  embrace  and  agree  to  support  the  sys- 
tem of  total  abstinence,  you  would  soon  see  diis  in 
a  very  difii^rent  coun^  ftook  what  it  is.  The 
water  cure  is  the  care,  you  may  d^>end  on  H. 
Only  see  how  drinking  absorbs  the  earnings  of  the 
working-man,  how  it  renders  him  idle  and  sensnal, 
and  reduces  his  household  to  starvation  ?  Every- 
thing we  complain  of  is  traceable  to  alcohol.  And 
you  may  plant  schools,  form  allotments,  promote 
emigration,  and  try  whatever  else  you  nksse,  but 
tiH  you  take  away  the  fatal  cup,  you  wul  make  no 
true  Improvement. 

Q.  R.  Well,  I  think  yon  may  promote  the  ad» 
vancement  of  our  species  by  dm^rent  means, 
namely,  by  estabHshing  gallenes  of  pietores  and 
statues.  What  was  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece? 
Her  works  of  art.  The  great  Hellenic  democra- 
cies were  refined  by  continually  regardingbeauti- 
fol  forms  in  thehr  temple^  and  theatres.  There  is 
nothing  wanting  to  nwke  us  as  great  a  people,  but 
a  proper  annual  grant  for  national  and  provincial 
galleries.  About  a  milHon  a  year  would  serve» 
and  I  am  sure  we  sgpend  many  millions  in  a  worse 
way.  I  lately  published  a  letter  to  the  prime  min- 
ister upon  the  subject ;  but  he  was  then  struggling 
to  get  a  majority  on  ^he  sugar  duties,  and  I  sup- 
pose never  had  lime  to  take  my  suggeations  into 
consideration. 

8,  T.  Galleries  for  works  of  art !  More  need  to 
build  new  aewere !  The  effects  of  defoctive  drain- 
ing upon  ^e  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  has  been  fully  proved,  and  it  is  time  that 
measures  wero  taken  to  remedy  so  great  an  eial. 
I  have  given  my  thou^ts  to  sewers  night  and  d^ 
for  twenty  yeaia.  It  is  a  great,  but  negkcted  sub- 
ject. The  world  might  be  lifted  by  the  profits 
made  ftota  cleming  it,  and  heuth  promoted  at  the 
same  time.  I  could  send  yon  ten  folic  blue  books 
to  illuminate  you  upon  drainage ;  or,  diould  yoo. 
piefor  fit,  oome  to  me  some  day,  and  I  will  tell  yott 
all  about  it  by  word  of  mouth.  Only  oome  early, 
that  we  may  have  a  long  day  to  discuss  it. 

tl.  ▼.  That  is  not  a  subject  to  my  Kking. 
Ha^  yon  ever  considered  the  sc^taiV  system  m 
prison  ^Hsei];^e  f  I  Hke  a  prison.  When  I  oome 
to  a  town  wlMse  I  never  was  b^toie,  I  toquke  fiar 
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frol,  toy  fiiYorite  mv4j*  There  m  H  |H«eent  a 
•Cakiog^  vmat  ^  settled  prineyto  with  regaid  to 
the  naMgement  ef  nulefactDft.  When  jreu  tveat 
theto  eevefely,  with  a  new  to  theb  puBiBhrneat, 
the  pabUe  ffeta  aqaeeiiuek,  and  a  diuily  newepaper 
makea  yoa  its  use^  grievaBoe  for  ihe  time  ;  when 
jem  are  ksient  and  kind,  with  a  view  to  their 
lefinmaiaaa,  the  aaaio  newspaper  preelaims  that 
e«ypiita  sie  treated  more  kiadij«  and  eigoy  laore 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  than  hooeet  hard- 
working  lahorers.  AH  tius  perplezity  would  ffive 
way  if  aiy  plan  were  adopted.  Yoa  maj  find  sn 
aeeottttt  cii  it,  eomnenciap  at  ^  fiAeea-htmdreth 
page  of  the  tMih  report  of  theoamtiiltee  on  Prison 
iMaeipliae. 

W.  X.  I  am  sorry  to  diasealirom  a  gfeat  num- 
ber of  yau,  gentleoien.  I  oonaider  war,  and  the 
emi^eyment  of  force  in  general,  as  Uie  grand 
meana  of  depivring  human  society ;  and  till  we  can 
make  all  men  oanrerts  to  peace  prinotples,  I  brieve 
there  is  oo  good  to  be  doae  with  them.  See  the 
evils  of  war,  in  the  nuaexpeoditttre  of  ptihlie 
money,  the  setting  up  of  false  objeeta  to  love  of 
appromtioa,  the  makmg  of  widows  and  oqphana^ 
the  brvtalixaimn  of  Uie  puUie  mind,  and  a  oon- 
tinttal  inilamauition  of  the  minds  of  young  ladiee  in 
||arriaon  towns.  A  lew  worthy  people  have 
loined  me  in  setting  up  a  peace  society,  and  we 
,\me  already  made  great  way  In  diferent^quartera. 
We  take  cam  every  year  to  eead  a  set  of  our  traota 
to  the  members  m  her  fliajos^'s  gOTenuBent, 
about  the  time  when  they  bring  forward  the  army 
and  navy  estimates  ta  parituaent.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  succeed  in  bringinfl  the  public  at 
large  to  our  way  of  thinking,  sm  thua  pirt  an  end 
la  war — in  time. 

Y.  Z.    WeH  now,  I  doaH  eare  mndi  about  ai^ 

.  thing  so  uapaotical  aa  incnioatiittr  what  you  caD 

peaee  pfrineiplea.     Neither  am  f  aealoua  about 


teoaperanoe,  or  cottage  gardena,  or  the  eatablish- 
mant  of  picture  galleries.  I  wish  to  waah  the 
l^sople.  Onlv  let  me  once  get  them  into  a  way 
ef  deaaiag  their  skina  reguuriy,  and  all  wUl  be 
wen.  Aim  the  way  I  argue  ia  thia :  cleanlineas  is 
Ibe  mother  of  all  the  virtuea.  Therefore,  let  the 
people  be  clean,  and  they  will  be  everything  else 
that  oonM  be  widied.  Hence  I  look  to  ba&s  aa 
the  universal  regeneratora.  lien  onoe  called  for 
the  aponge  to  wipe  out  the  national  d^t ;  the^ 
will  &  ha  more  good  by  now  apjrfying  it  to  their 
own  persons.  Revo^itioniBta  uaed  to  caU  on  the 
■atten  to  take  the  plunge ;  let  them  now  take  the 
phmffe-bath.  Truat  me,  tiU  we  can  set  all  the 
world  a-waahing,  there  will  be  no  real  improve- 
ment efieeled.  Ton  mi^t  preach  for  agea  on 
other  auhjecta ;  but  nothing  will  avail  whuB  men 
remain  undeaned.  Of  aHthe  cooaervativepow- 
eva,  dirt  is  decidedly  the  gveateat. 

Thia  alphabet  of  favorite  ideas  ie  no  foney. 
The  men  led  by  them  aoay  he  met  whh  every  day 
k  the  highwaya  and  bjrways  of  the  world ;  some 
aa  eonversatioa-iiien  at  dinner  partiea,  aome  aa 
buttoo^lialdeffa  in  the  porticoea  of  duba,  aome  aa 
liMenerHwekers  in  general  and  wherever  they  are 
ta  he  had.  Secretariea  of  atate,  and  Meaenu 
Bidgway  the  pubtishers,  k»ow  such  men  wall  by 
their  handinritrng.  They  are  the  Tanderdeekena 
ef  the  aocial  cape  continually  looking  for  the  meana 
U  gMagikaac  letter  eaafv«yed  to  the  puhlio,  hat 
■  or  Mver  findhif  it.  llmre  ia  aeaMthinf 
r  m  the  idea  of  aa  mneh  good  ' 


a»d  ao  mooh  fiiwOiat  ■afgawtiaw,  noc  odty  nm- 
ning  to  waste,  hot  subjectmg  its  authors  to  a  dSm- 
esteem  which  never  hefoDs  the  quiet  adfish  men 
of  the  world.  It  suggests,  however,  a  remark 
which  may  poesibly  he  of  service  to  such  men. 
The  main  cause  of  their  faflure  is  their  becoming 
so  much  and  so  exclusively  aSisoihed  in  their  plana, 
as  to  lose  the  practical  tone  of  common  life.  For 
the  want  of  this,  nothing  will  atone.  It  would 
excite  distrust  respecting  the  most  admirable  di»> 
opvery  or  moral  scheme  which  the  wit  of  man 
ever  devised.  The  world  likes  safe  realizable 
measorea ;  it  will  only,  in  ordinary  circumstancea, 
move  a  short  way  at  a  time  ;  it  distrusts  theory^> 
that  is,  suggestion  unproved  by  experiment. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  caution  in 
bringing  any  proposed  improvement  or  chan^ 
before  Uie  public.  However  clear  it  may  be  in  ita 
entire  scope,  il  may,  in  that  form,  be  too  much  for 
the  common  run  of  minda,  and  it  wUl  therefom 
fkil ;  but  possibly,  if  some  practicable,  oommon- 
world-lookmg  step  be  proposed,  leadmg  towards 
the  entire  scheme,  that  may  be  sanctioned  and  put 
in  practice,  and  a  way  mi^  thus  be  formed  for  the 
realaatioQ  of  the  whole. 


FAmnTA  or  Peraro.— -The  foBowing  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  received  fay  the  Mayor  of  Cleimel,  iroto 
Father  jMathew:-— 

**  1  have  read  with  minffled  foelim  of  plea^mre 
and  sorrow,  a  report  of  what  occurred  at  your  late 
corpofmtioii  meeting,  en  the  eubjeet  of  the  ootato 
crop— pleasure  at  the  proof  yon  have  gircn  of  yoor 
humamty  in  offering  to  erect,  at  your  expense,  a 
forina  mill — sorrow,  that  such  a  step  is  considered 
necessary.  As  I  have  not  a  little  experience  respect- 
ing potato  iarina,  you  will  pardon  me  for  stating  that 
this  fiuina  could  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  potato. 
When  deprived  bf  the  process  of  the  fibK  and  gin- 
ten,  it  is  property  spcadnftg  starch,  and  who  wooM 
propose  to  give  even  the  stardi  of  wheat  as  substantial 
fooa  to  the  pe<^e  ?  The  only  way  to  pi^serve  ^iha 
potato  for  food  m  the  pKsent  emergency  t^femtU 
mto  two  #f  more  sOat,  ani  to  dry  tkem  om  a  kUm  or 
griddie,  I  have  partaken  of  potatoes  thus  preeemd 
at  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  taMe,  and  they  were  as 
weU  flayored  at  the  end  of  a  year  aa  if  fresh  from  the 
earth.  His  grace  always  preserves  a  portnn  of  his 
potato  crmp  in  that  way.  The  complaint  about  the 
Dadness  of  the  potato  reminds  me  oTMr.  O'Connell's 
story  about  a  horse^  whose. owner  complained  that  he 
could  not  fotten  him  though  he  hsd  tried  every 
mode.  *  Have  3rou,'  inquired  his  friend,  *  ever  tried 
oats?'  Now  I  would  advise  the  triaL  Oats  woukl 
supply  the  want  of  the  potatoes.  There  are  oeli 
enough  in  Ireland  to  feed  the  whole,  populatioa  until 
the  next  harvest.  Let  the  bmdlords  allow  their  teaaalB 
not  to  thrash  their  oats,  postpone  their  demand  fnr 
rent,  and  let  distillation  from  grain  be  prohibited, 
and  an  anxietyand  fear  lest  there  should  be  ateiiae 
wilt  yanish.  The  distillers  can  manufacture  rettm 
potatoes  into  brandy,  and  leave  grain,  the  menaAd 

S ft  of  a  good  Ood,  to  be  for  the  purpose  designed  Iw 
ivine  Aovidence.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  and  recol- 
lect when  every  man  had  as  mtich  ground  tilled  for 
oats  as  for  potatoes,  so  that  he  would  have  breiwl 
half  the  3rear ;  and  in  every  townland  there  was  a 
quern  or  handmill  to  grind  their  grain.  The  present 
alarm  about  the  potato  crop  will,  I  hope,  teach  oKr 
peo^  a  lesson  never  again  to  be  forgotten.  Whefi 
the  dieiemper  raged  amongst  die  catue,  you  might 
f»  wen  haye  told  the  fotmers  io  kin  their  anftmak 
and  make  soup  of  them,  as  to  <ell  the  poor  paopla  In 
^iriad  fcirpomioea  and  make  forioaeffthm.'^  T^ 
uigitizea  Dy  vjv^^^V  IC 


fil 
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FlRRn  WUkDMT  ibanhli't  Bumpean  Timtf^  Nov.  SO  to  Dw.  4. 
ORSeON. 

The  news  (rom  the  western  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic recently,  has  excited  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  The  *'  Ghreat  Western*'  on  her  last  trip, 
brought  home  a  document  which  created  nearly  as 
much  amazement  as  if  a  shell  had  been  anex- 
pectedly  thrown,  vrith  hostile  intent,  into  a  friendly 
sitadel.  The  number  of  the  Washington  Union 
which  claimed  the  whok  of  Oregon  for  the  United 
States,  and  repudiated  all  negotiation  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  scanned  with  painful  feelings-— was  pre- 
sumed to  speak  the  sentiments  of  President  Polk, 
and  to  foreshadow  the  tone  of  the  forthcoming 
Message.  The  effect  was  such  as  we  hare  de- 
scribed it.  War  and  all  its  odious  horrors  stared 
^▼ery  one  in  the  face.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
escape  from  it— no  loop-hole  left  by  which  an 
honorable  exit  could  be  made.  Men  move  in 
masses — think  and  sympathize  in  herds — and 
*'  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,'* 
issuing  simultaneously  from  a  thousand  lips, 
show  how  readily,  under  proTocation,  reason  is 
subservient  to  passion.  The  poet  has  finely  por- 
trayed it  :— 

'*  Honor  I  thou  blood-stained  god, 
At  whose  red  altir  sit  war  and  homicide, 
Oh !  to  what  madness  will  inntU  drive  thy  vo- 
taries!" 

Writhing  under  the  influence  of  this  excited 
feeling,  the  Caledonia  arrived  on  Friday,  with  in- 
teUigonce  a  week  in  advance  of  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  nature  of  her  despatches  had  an  emollient 
effect  on  the  national  pulse,  which  now  beats  again 
with  comparative  coolness.  '  It  Mras  then  found 
that  the  article  in  the  official  paper  was  not  under- 
stood by  those  on  the  «pot  to  have  an  official 
eharaoter — ^that  Mr.  Polk  had  not  yet  thrown 
away  the  scabbard — that  the  whigs,  with  their 
three  P*s — '*  peace,  prosperitv,  and  progression" 
*-were  inimieal  to  war,  and  that  Mr.  Webster,  at 
Boston,  had  made  a  speech  of  a  pacific  and  ele- 
irated  character,  in  which  an  appeal  to,  physical 
Ibroe  on  the  Oregon  question  was  denounced  as 
folly  and  madness. 

We  have  before  stated,  and  the  repetition  at  the 
present  time  is  almost  superfluous,  that,  as  re- 
gards England,  people  here  care  little  in  what 
way  the  Chegon  dispute  may  be  patched  up;  the 
value  of  the  territory  is  hardly  rated  beyond  a 
pin's-fee,  and  right  glad  would  the  thinking,  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  country  be,  if  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude  would  hit  the  views  and  the 
taste  of  the  American  government  and  people. 
The  annoyance,  the  irritation,  arises  out  of  what 
is  conceived  to  be  the  *' bullying  spirit"  with 
which  the  United  States'  claim  is  advanced,  which 
naturally  wounds  our  national  pride,  and  creates  a 
frame  of  mind  little  calculated  to  produce  amity  or 
end  in  forbearance.  The  refusal  of  the  President 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  looks  like  a 
**  foregone  conclusion,"  and  is  pointed  to  as  a 
proof  that  the  worst  may  still  be  apprehended  from 
obstinate  councils. 

It  has  transpired  during  the  last  day  or  two,  that 
Mr.  Polk  has  repeated  to  the  English  cabinet  the 
otter  which  they  have  rejeoted  two  or  three  times' 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  namely,  to 
divide  the  territory  by  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  that  they  still  adhere  to  making  the 
Cdombia  the  boundary,  each  nation  being  me  of 


HbwaletB.  It  is  d«r  edrse  to  kM«  a  aMopdly  of 
some  kind  or  other  always  to  flght  for  or  to  deiend 
— some  ><  vested  interest"  about  which  the  people 
in  the  aggregate  know  and  care  as  much  as  a  cow 
does  fl>r  astronomy.  The  nation,  if  noses  had  been 
counted,  would  have  accepted  this  offer  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  but  then  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  tlie  interests  of  a  powerful  incor- 
porated company  diverge,  and  the  ^vemment,  like 
a  harsh  stepinother,  pets  the  favonte,  and  plunders 
the  family. 

It  is  painful  to  speak  of  warlike  preparations  in 
the  same  breath  that  we  refer  to  a  misunderstand* 
ing  with  a  friendly  country,  as  it  savors  somewhat 
of  the  Milesian  mode  of  settling  a  controversy  with 
uplifted  shillelah.  But  the  fuss  and  pother — the 
activity  and  incessant  energy  which  prevail  in  the 
English  dock-yards,  the  surveying  of  the  coast  and 
the  steam  navy— all  indicates  a  **  black  cloud" 
somewhere  ;  it  may  be  in  the  west  or  in  the  sooth, 
but  the  "  powers  that  be"  seem  to  be  firmly  im* 
pressed  with  a  belief  that  events  are  transparent 
enough  to  make  this  activity  and  outlay  neoessary. 
Captain  Austin  visited  Liverpool,  last  week,  by 
orders  of  the  admiralty,  to  gauge  the  capacity  of 
the  first  class  steamers  as  regards  the  carrying  of 
heavy  metal.  The  British  and  North  American, 
the  West  Indian,  and  other  vessels  have  under* 
gone  similar  inspections.  Cm  malo  f  '*  Cominf 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  our  prayer, 
is,  that  all  this  horrible  making  ready  for  the 
worst  may  prove  superfluous,  and  that  the 
"events,"  wnatever  tney  are,  in  which  they 
have  their  origin,  may  **come  like  shadows,  m 
depart."      •      •      • 

In  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  oom-lawa, 
Indian  corn  would,  doubtless,  form  an  important 
article  of  export  from  America.  It  only  roquires 
to  be  known.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con-  . 
ceive  a  stronger  barrier  against  war — a  more 
powerful  incentive  to  peace — than  the  destruction 
of  all  legislative  enactments  for  curtailing  the  com- 
merce of  friendly  countries.  The  planters  of  the 
Southern  States  desire  peace  with  England,  be- 
cause they  cannot  afilbrd  to  sacrifice  a  trade  involv- 
ing two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  annually.  The 
farmer  of  the  Western  States  would  be  equally 
desirous  to  let  the  statesman  instead  of  the  soldier 
settle  the  dispute  about  Oregon,  provided  our  laws 
enabled  him  to  send  his  produce  to  so  excellent  a 
market  as  Great  Britain.  Commerce  is  always 
the  soother  of  angry  passions — ^the  ml  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  contending  factions.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that,  irrespective  of  his  war  propensi- 
ties, a  large  party  in  this  country  wish  well  to  Mr« 
Polk.  They  dislike  his  pugnjt.**".  but  they  are 
partial  to  the  President,  because  he  »  a  free  trader, 
and  is  desirous  of  reducing  the  tariff  from  *'  pro- 
tection" or  prohibition  to  revenue.  A  compromise 
on  the  Oregon  question — giving,  on  the  part  of 
England,  a  large  slice  of  territorrin  exchange  foi 
a  liberal  American  tariff— has  been  put  forth  by 
some  of  the  New  York  papers,  and  oordially  re- 
sponded to  by  several  of  the  most  influential 
oi^gans  of  opinion  in  this  oountry.  Such  a  mode 
of  settling  the  dispute  would  be  worthy  of  two  of 
the  most  powernil  nations  in  existence.  We 
notice  it  here,  not  so  much  from  a  hope  that  the 
stubbornness  of  statesmen  will  carry  out  the  sog^ 
gestion,  as  because  it  indicates  a  desire  on  the  pan 
of  those  who  create  and  govern  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  to  eeiie  upon  any  oonrse  at  all  piao^ 
ticable  by  which  the  dispute  with  the  United  States 
oonid  be  amicably  put  to  mat. 


nMMOB  TAUC  MMQuk  OBBGQK* 


ootLVB/momornKm  ow  tab  vmtoriAN  Turn. 

^ Paris,  December  I. 
Upon  the  wbole,  the  Oregon  qaestion  has  not 
attracted  so  mach  attention  in  this  country  as 
might  hare  been  expected  from  the  vast  interest 
h  excites  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Only 
some  of  the  newspapers  have  dwelt  upon  it,  and 
evidently  none  thoroughly  understand  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  between  (Jreat  Britain  and  her  an- 
dent  colony.  Not  one  journal  has  entered  into  a 
serious  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  differing 
pretensions  of  both  parties,  and  not  one,  conse- 
quently, can  venture  to  decide  which  is  right  and 
which  is  wrong.  The  republican  National,  how- 
ever, gives  this  morning  a  long  article  to  prove 
that  right  and  justice  are  with  the  United  States. 
That  such  a  position  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
clever  republican  organ  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
for  it  would  not  play  its  ffame  at  all  to  represent  a 
monarchy  in  the  right  and  a  republic  in  the  wrong. 
Besides  the  great  object  of  the  National  is  to  create 
war,  if  possible,  at  any  risk  and  at  any  price. 
But,  afWr  all,  the  opinion  of  the  National  is  not  of 
much  importance ;  the  party  it  represents  and  the 
eirculation  it  enjoys  being  incx)nsiderable  as  regards 
number  and  character.  Still,  it  is  right  to  add, 
that  it  earnestly  exhorts  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  firm,  assuring  them  that  it  is 
**  impossible"  for  England  to  msdce  war  upon  them 
for  anjr  provocation  wiatever.  The  Sikle,  a  daily 
opposition  newspaper  of  large  circulation,  edited 
l^  a  deputy,  and  representing  a  party  anything  but 
well  disposed  towards  England,  declares  that  the 
Americans  have  taken  up  '*  an  aggressive  attitude 
difficult  to  be  justified ;"  that  *♦  having  for  twenty- 
seven  years  tolerated  a  common  occupation  of  the 
territory,  and  negotiated  at  different  times  treaties 
for  an  equal  division  of  it,  they  seem  to  have 
implicitly  recognized  the  rights  of  their  rivab." 
••  The  position  of  the  English,"  it  is  added,  "  is 
purely  defensive,  and  they  cannot  retreat  from  it. 
Great  Britain  would  become,  for  the  entire  world, 
an  d)ject  of  laughter,  if,  after  having  written  its 
ri^ts  in  treaties,  and  declared  that  she  will  main- 
tam  these  rights'  by  arms,  she  cedes,  without 
fighting-,  at  Sie  first  aggression."  Fit)m  other 
articles,  however,  in  the  same  journal,  it  appears 
that  the  Silcle  does  not  anticipate  any  hostilities 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  Some 
friendly  power,  it  thinks,  will  arbitrate  between 
them  ;•  and  it  complains  strongly  of  M.  Gnizot, 
that  he  has  not  already  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
in  the  name  of  France,  and  insisted  upon  settling 
it.  The  Cburrier  Frangcus  is  of  opinion  that  the 
btet  way  of  settling  the  matter  would  be  to  de- 
elaie  the  Oregon  territory  neutral,  and  to  leave  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  in  20  or  50  years,  to  dispose 
of  themselves  as  they  think  fit.  As  to  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  Courrier  believes,  they 
hate  no  more  right  to  Oregon  than  any  other  coun- 
try— not  even  so  mudi  as  France,  which  first  dis- 
covered it.  Nor  does  the  Courrier  believe,  that 
eome  what  may,  will  there  be  war.  The  Com- 
merce laughs  at  the  swagger  of  Cousin  Jonathan 
and  the  stem  defiance  m  John  Bull,  as  it  calls 
them,  but  thinks  that  it  is  "  all  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing,"  the  two  countries  being  too 
dosely  idenUfied,  in  commercial  and  friendly  rela- 
tions, to  be  able  to  afford  to  go  to  war.  It  admits, 
however,  that  John  Bull  seems  really  angry,  and 


saya,  that  if  thq  old  fleotlenan  does  Ighl,  he  will 
fight  hard ;  in  fact,  the  war,  if  war  there  be,  wiU 
be  a  tough  one,  for  it  will  be  an  *'  Englishmaa 
against  an  Englishman  and  a  half."  The  Franee 
does  n  t  like  England,  and  bein^  ultra-monarchical, 
doesn't  like  the  noisy  repubhc;  but  the  France 
does  not  believe  that  Uiere  will  be  hostilities — the 
matter  will  be  settled  by  diplomatic  arrangement, 
and  the  diplomatists  of  England  will,  with  their 
usual  skill,  completely  outwit  and  dupe  the  unsus- 
pecting and  innocent  Yankees.  Poor  things !  The 
ConstUutionnel  believes  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
anxious  to  resign,  in  which  case  he  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  ultra-tories,  who  will  immediately 
plunge  England  into  war,  partly  to  avenge  the  hSr 
tred  which  the  aristocracy  feel  for  the  United  State*, 
and  partly  to  keep  up  the  corn-laws.  The  Con^ 
stitiUionnel  must  have  been  asleep  when  he  perpe- 
trated such  nonsensical  twaddle,  of  which  the 
least  absurdity  is  an  astounding  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  politi^  parties  in  England.  The  Comti- 
tutionnel  professes  to  believe  that  the  threatened 
war  is  got  up  by  the  English  govMiment  to  dis* 
tract  the  attention  of  the  people  from  other  mat- 
ters ;  but  it  admits  that  the  English  pneople,  deem- 
ing their  rights  invaded,  are  anything  but  dis- 
pleased with  it.  Neither  the  Journal  des  DibaU^ 
nor  the  Press^j  nor  the  Epoque,  the  three  principal 
joumab  of  this  country,  have  made  any  obeervft> 
tions  on  the  matter  which  are  worth  citing;  the 
former,  indeed,  has  not  said  a  single  word,  confin- 
ing itself  to  a  reproduction  of  the  American  news. 
To  this  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  Parisiaii 
press  on  what  may  be  called  the  great  question  of 
the  day,  I  may  add  that  the*general  opinion  of  the 
public  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  an  individual  caa 
speak  of  it,  that  there  will  be  no  hostilities — that, 
in  fact,  the  row  between  John  Bull  and  his  coosiii 
Jonatluin  is  a  family  ouarrel,  which  will  end,  as 
family  quarrels  generally  do,  by  kissing  and  hu^ 
ging.  Almost  all  intelligent  men,  however,  are 
of  opinion  that,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  England  will  not  recede  from  the  positioi 
she  has  taken  up.  They  think  it  very  prohabls 
that  President  Polk  will  have  the  bad  taste  and 
the  imprudence  to  speak  offensively  of  England  in 
his  address  to  congress,  and  perhaps  congress  may 
second  him ;  but  uey  do  not  think  that  either  this 
President  or  congress  will  venture  to  follow  np 
their  words  by  acts,  when  they  see  that  Englasa 
Lb  not  Mexico,  and  not  a  nation  to  be  bullied.  In 
short,  they  say  that  one  country  or  the  other  wiD 
recede,  but  that  assuredly  it  will  not  be  England. 
The  minister  of  Commerce  has  specially  con- 
voked the  conmls  generaux  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Manufactures,  to  deliberate  on  various 
questions  of  political  and  commercial  importaoosi 
and,  among  others,  on  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
iron  destined  for  the  steel  manufactories  and  shin* 
building.  The  great  demand  existing  for  iron  for 
railways,  in  course  of  execution  or  projected,  and 
the  acknowledged  incapacity  of  France  to  supplv 
it,  has  rendered  a  reduction  of  the  present  prohibi- 
tive duties  absolutely  indispensable.  It  has  been 
seriously  proposed  by  the  partisans  of  native  indus* 
try  to  seeK  supplies  m  the  United  States  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  continent  or  England,  the  competition 
of  the  States  not  being  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
of  Europe.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  the  United  States  jrield  now  enough  for  ezh 
portation. 
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Mexico  to  bc  AmmBD.— ^ustaMl  of  a  nejratim- 
tkm  for  the  oetdement  of  the  bomrfary  line  orTex- 
M  by  the  Rio  Griunde,  or  the  acquisition  of  Califor- 
nia) we  believe  a  project  is  on  foot  (or  the  parpoee 
of  uniting  the  two  repabfies,  and  for  the  annexation 
of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  or  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  ae  yon  please  to  express  it,  and 
thos  presenting  to  the  world  a  repnblic  unequaUed, 
OTon  in  the  imaginations  of  visionaries  of  past 
times,  or  of  the  present  age.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  two  republics  on  the  same 
principle  by  which  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  now 
Texas  and  Oregon,  will  be  added  to  this  republic. 
In  every  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  happy  and 
fortunate  thmg  for  the  Mexican  states  to  nave  a 
•table  government  in  that  beautiful  region,  and  to 
jMit  an  end  to  the  long  series  of  revoni,  insorreo- 
lions  and  revolutions,  which  have  characterised 
-that  country  for  the  last  thir^  years.  The  union 
tKMild  be  effiMted  immediately  by  au^orising  the 
Mexican  states  to  elect  representatives  in  pro{>or- 
tkm  to  the  population,  on  tne  same  bsMs  as  exists 
in  this  countfft  by  the  last  census.  The  diversity 
t)f  religion  and  language  is  not  an  insurmoantable 
abjection  to  such  a  project.  We  see  in  this  repub- 
Ho,  CathoUoB  and  rrotestants,  all  uniting  to  carry 
••ut  OUT  glorious  destiny  as  a  nation,  and  the  same 
TCtolts  would  be  apparent  if  Mexico  formed  an  in- 
tegral patt  of  our  Union.  In  all  respects,  ph^rsi- 
wly,  commercially,  and  pc^ticalljr,  such  a  union 
would  be  a  benefit  to  both  countries.  A  republic 
«f  such  a  description  ombracing  the  United  States 
•md  Mexico,  wmdd  oompfehend  aH  the  great  gold 
Md  mlver  mines  of  ti^  world,  the  greatest  cotton- 
growing  country,  the  greatest  wheat-growing  coun- 
try, in  fkot,  possesnujT  a  monopoly  of  everything 
tut  is  vaJuaUe  and  nch  on  ihe  fooe  of  the  earth. 
The  population  of  the  two  countries  would  then 
amount  to  thirty  millions,  and  the  number  of  voters 
^would  be  about  five  millions.  We  have  existed  in 
ikki  republic  for  nearly  two  thirds  of  a  century, 
under  a  state  of  government  preserving  Hfo,  and 
liberty,  and  property,  far  beyond  anything  the  mil- 
itary ffovemments  of  Europe  can  diow.  The  new 
tepubBo,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  United  States 
«Dd  Biexioo,  would  present  the  same  features,  and 
B[iv«  to  the  Mexican  states  some  promise  of  that 
Mppineas  which  they  never  yet  have  had,  and 
which  the  tumults  and  revolutions  of  the  last  thirty 
yean  have  shown  they  never  can  possess,  without 
the  infusion  of  some  powerful  dement  of  civiliza- 
tion into  their  government.  That  element  must 
ooMO  from  the  grand  reservoir  of  Anglo-Saxon  en- 
«nr  and  stability. 

much  is  the  plan  which  is  now  formiog  for  the 
moB  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  em- 
bnMWs,  in  magnitude,  mighty  results,  and  vriH  be 
tlw  cause  of  making  great  changes  in  the  oM  world 
•iiJtnthenew.— .V.  y.  "     '"^ 


MADAoaaciLB.— The  following  intelfigence,  which 
ii  oxtiacted  from  a  Bourbon  paper,  was  received  by 
^te  last  anrival,  and  has  heea  transmitted  by  Cap- 
tain IHnnid,  commander  of  the  French  brig  Sans 
Sonci :  The  briff  Sans  Souci  sailed  from  Bourbon 
OB  the  94th  of  Jidy,  for  Fort  Dauphin,  (Madag^ 
ear,)  and  andiored  on  die  6th  August,  after  having 
Biet  with  very  bad  weather.  On  their  arrivd,  the 
aaptain  and  superoargo  went  on  ahore,^  where  they 
w«te  diet  by  one  of  the  Hova  ohten,  who  tonl 
them  that,  having  received  from  the  queen  a  for-^ 
mal  order,  under  pain  of  death,  not  to  allow  the 
a^ortatioa  of  any  meiehandiie  of  any  kind,  they 


only 
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ooold  get  a  tmo.  Water  and  nesh  proyisiooB 
were  equallj^  refused.  The  next  day  Captain  Rm- 
nid  was  getting  ready  to  weigh,  when  a  signal  was 
made  ^at  a  vessel  was  in  sight.  This  induced 
him  to  stay.  In  the  evening,  a  l^utch  ship  of 
alriout  I^NM)  tons,  the  Prince  Henry,  Captain  Fey- 
fer,  came  to  anchor.  The  Dutch  captam,  and  the 
sopercdtffo  of  the  ship,  M.  Legu^vel  de  la  Combe, 
who  at  mst  called  himself  by  another  name^  uh 
peared  annoyed  at  finding  the  Sans  Soud  in  the 
harbor.'  They  stated  that  they  came  in  for  provi- 
dons ;  but  it  was  evident  that  some  mystery  was 
lurkin|[  under  their  voyage,  as  the  arrangements  on 
board  indicated  a  longer  stajr  than  that  oi  a  vessd 
merely  calling  in  for  providons.  The  next  day 
the  boat  of  the  Sans  Soud,  manned  by  six  men, 
disappeared.  It  has  been  asserted  that  she  was 
sunk  by  the  Hovas ;  but  all  attempts  to  find  the 
men,  or  hear  of  then*  fkte,  have  been  fruitless. 
Shortly  after  the  aupercar^  of  the  Sans  Soud  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Captam  Pinnid,  informing  him 
that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  forty  ddlan 
demanded  for  his  ransom.  AD  protest  was  vain ; 
the  money  was  therefore  paid,  and  the  captain  re- 
leased. In  the  mean  time  a  certain  quantity  of 
gunpowder  waa  landed  from  the  Dutch  ddp,  and 
guns  fired  by  the  Hovas  as  a  token  of  rejoicing. 
While  this  was  going  on,  an  ofiicer  from  the  Dutdi 
fhip  came  on  Ix^rd,  and  told  us  that  his  vessd  w« 
loaded  vtith  powder  and  munitions  of  war,  that 
they  had  on  board  guns^  engineers,  smiths,  Ack 
That  they  were  bound  to  fort  Dauphin,  Manoir- 
ran,  and  Tamatave,  and  were  to  be  followed  by 
two  other  vessels,  consigned  to  and  under  the  im- 
mediate and  sole  control  of  M.  de  Lacombe,  the 
supercargo  of  the  Prince  Henrr.  He  stated  fur- 
ther that  they  came  from  the  Mauritius.  On  the 
ISth,  the  Sans  Soud  weighed  anchor.  Shortly 
after  two  vessels  hove  in  dght,  probably  those  ex* 
pected  at  Fort  Dauphin. 


laTBMua  OF  Panama. — A  osBiespondent  of  the 
Journal  of  Commeree  states,  on  the  authority  of  a 
letter  from  an  Englishman,  whote  podtion  makes 
him  acquainted  wUh  the  vievwof  the  ministry,  that 
the  English  government  has  detenmaed,  with  the 
consent  of  New  Grenada,  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction^ a  ship-caml  across  the  bthmus  of  Pa* 
nama,  and  to  convert  that  most  important  post  into 
an  Aroeriean  Gibraltar.  The  immense  oommerdal 
and  naval  advantage  which  the  excludve  possessioo 
of  this  communioatioo  would  give  to  my  power 
cannot  osciqpe  the  attention  of  our  government* 
That  auch  a  communication  will  eventually,  and, 
if  the  peace  of  the  worid  is  not  distmbed,  very  soon 
be  made,  cannot  be  doubted^  Those  who  have 
paid  the  most  enlif^tened  attention  to  the  subject 
nave  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  work  shouM 
be  undertaken  by  aH  the  great  oommerdal  nationa, 
and  placed  under  their  common  pioteetion  for  te 
benefit  of  the  whde  worlds — Providmce  Jtmrmd. 

Nbw  Books. — ^The  Lifo  and  Correspondeaoe 
of  Moaart ;  by  Edward  Holmea.  Barper  4-  Bro^ 
then,  No|es  of  Travel  m  Cuba  and  Mexieo ;  by 
B.  M.  Norman ;  and  The  Artist,  M^chaot,  and. 
Tradesman,  vol.  B,  by  C.  EdwardlB  Lester.  Paime 
f  Burgett. 

The  Alps  and  the  Rhme,  by  J.  T.  Heaaiey« 
forms  the  tenth  volume  of  Wiley  U  Putnam's  Li- 
brary of  Anwrican  Booka.      oy  %^kj\jq  l^ 
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From  the  AiheoKum. 
T%e  Lost  Senses.^Deafness,    By  J»  Kitto,  D.D. 
jf  night. 

An  btereeting  work ;  particalarly  aa  the  faets 
k  relates  are  personal  evidence ;  Dr.  Kitto  havingr 
passed  three  fourths  of  bis  life  in  a  state  of  intense 
deafness— a  life  both  stndioas  and  eventful,  and 
calculated  so  far  '*  to  bring  oat  the  points  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  deaf  condition."  His  deafness 
oommenoed  in  his  twelfth  yearw* 

*'  The  circttmstances  of  that  day-^the  last  of 
twelve  years  of  hearing,  and  the  first  of  twenty- 
eight  years  of  deafness,  have  lefl  a,  raore  distinct 
impression  upon  my  mind  than  those  of  any  pre* 
▼ioaa,  or  almost  any  subsequent,  day  of  my  life. 
It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  The  last  day  on 
which  any  customary  labor  ceases— the  last  daypn 
which  any  customary  privilege  is  enjoyed— the  last 
day  on  which  we  do  the  things  we  have  done  daily, 
are  always  marked  day^  m  the  Calendar  of  life ; 
how  mticn,  therefore,  most  the  mind  not  linger  in 
the  roenories  of  a  da^  which  was  the  last  of  many 
biassed  things,  and  in  which  one  stroke  of  action 
and  suffering— one  moment  of  time,  wrought  a 
g^reater  change  of  condition,  than  any  sadden  loss 
of  wealth  or  honors  ever  made  in  the  state  of  man. 
Wealth  may  be  recovered,  and  new  honors  won, 
or  happiness  may  be  secured  without  them ;  but 
there  is  no  recovery,  no  adequate  compensation, 
for  such  a  loss  as  was  on  that  day  sustained.  The 
wealth  of  sweet  and  pleasurable  sounds  with  which 
the  Almighty  has  filled  the  world— of  sounds  mod- 
ulated by  affection,  sympathy,  and  earnestness — 
cao  be  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  so  long 
been  thus  poor  indeed  in  the  want  of  them,  and 
who  for  so  many  weary  years  has  sat  in  utter 
silence  amid  the  busy  hum  of  i>opulou8  cities,  the 
music  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  and,  more  than 
all,  of  the  voices  sweeter  than  music,  wkj^h  are 
in  the  winter  season  heard  around  the  domestic 
hearth.  On  the  day  in  question  my  father  and 
another  man,  attended  by  myself,  were  engaged 
in  new  slating  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  ladder 
ascending  to  which  was  fixed  in  a  small  court 
paved  with  flag  stones.  The  access  to  this  court 
from  the  street  was  by  a  paved  passage,  through 
which  ran  a  gutter,  whereby  waste  water  was 
conducted  from  the  yard  into  the  street.  *  *  In 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  house  in  which  we 
were  at  work,  a  young  sailor,  of  whom  I  had  some 
knowledge,  had  died,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
which  had  been  attended  with  circumstances  which 
the  doctors  could  not  well  understand.  It  was, 
therefore,  concluded  that  the  body  should  be  opened 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  I  knew  this  was 
to  be  done,  but  not  the  time  appointed  for  the  oper- 
ation. But  on  passing  from  the  street  into  the 
yard,  with  a  load  of  slates  which  I  was  to  take  to 
the  boQse-top,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  stream 
of  blood,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  bloody  water,  flow- 
ing through  the  gutter  by  which  the  passage  was 
traversed.  The  idea  that  this  was  the  blood,  of  the 
dead  youth,  whom  I  had  so  lately  seen  alive,  and 
that  the  doctors  were  then  at  work  cutting  him  up 
and  gcoping  at  his  inside,  made  me  shudder,  and 
gave  what  I  flho«ld  now  call  a  shook  to  my  nerves, 
•hhoogh  I  was  very  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
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about  nerves  at  that  time.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
was  owing  to  this  that  I  lost  much  of  the  presence 
of  mind  and  collectedness  so  important  to  me  at 
that  moment ;  for  when  I  had  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  was  in  the  critical  act  of  stepping 
from  it  on  to  the  roof,  I  lost  my  footing,  and  fell 
backward,  from  a  height  of  about  thirty-five  feet, 
into  the  paved  couit  below.  Of  what  foUow^  I 
know  nothing :  and  as  this  is  the  record  of  my  own 
sensations,  I  can  here  report  nothing  but  that 
which  I  myself  know.  For  one  moment,  indeed, 
I  awoke  from  that  death-like  state,  and  then  found 
that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
was  bearing  me  homeward  in  his  anns :  but  I  had 
then  no  recollection  of  what  had  happened,  and  at, 
once  relapsed  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  In 
this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight,  as  I  after- 
wards learned." 

The  first  discovery  of  his  deafness,  oi  a  bed  of 
sickness,  is  graphically  told  :— 

**  I  was  very  slow  m  learning  that  my  hearinff 
was  entirely  gone.  The  unusual  stillness  of  afl 
things  was  grateful  to  me  in  my  utter  exhaustion ; 
and  if  in  this  half-awakened  state,  a  thought  of  the 
matter  entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  un- 
usual care  and  success  of  my  friends  in  preserving 
silence  around  me.  I  -saw  them  talking  indeed  to 
one  another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my 
feeble  condition,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  because 
I  heard  them  not.  The  truth  was  revealed  to  me 
in  consequence  of  my  solicitude  about  the  book 
which  had  so  much  interested  me  in  the  day  of  my 
fall.  It  had,  it  seems,  been  reclaimed  by  the  good  . 
old  man  who  had  sent  it  to  me,  and  who  doubtless 
concl'jded,  that  I  should  have  no  more  need  of 
books  in  this  life.  He  was  wrong ;  for  there  has 
been  nothing  in  this  life  which  I  have  needed  more. 
I  asked  for  this  book  with  much  earnestness,  and 
was  answered  by  signs  which  I  could  not  compre- 
hend. *  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?^  I  cried ;  *  pray 
let  me  have  the  book.'  This  seemed  to  create 
some  confusion ;  and  at  length  some  one,  more  ' 
clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient 
of  writing  upon  a  slate,  that  the  book  had  been 
reclaimed  by  the  owner,  and  that  I  could  not  in 
my  weak  state  be  allowed  to  read.  '  But,'  I  said 
in  great  astonishment,  *  why  do  you  write  to  me, 
why  not  speak  1  Speak,  speak.'  Those  who 
stood  around  the  bed  exchanged  si^ificant  looks 
of  concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon 
his  slate  the  awfal  words — •  You  are  Deaf.'  *' 

Fortunately,  even  thus  early,  Dr.  Kitto  had  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  reading  "Kirby's  Wonrferfbl 
Magazine"  on  week-days,  and  the  Bible  on  Sun- 
days. At  length,  from  want  of  other  resources, 
the  Bible  was  read  every  day.  At  last  arrived  the 
period  when  the  world  of  modern  literature  was 
opened  to  him :  poems,  novels,  histories,  maga- 
unes,  metaphysical  books ;  after  which,  his  mind 
returned  to  his  first  theobgical  bias.  According 
to  Dr.  Kitto's  experience,  deafness  afi^ts  the 
speech,  and  his  own  articulation  was  at  once  mod- 
ified by  it,  so  that  his  voice  began,  and  still  con- 
tinues, to  resemble  that  of  the  Iwm  deaf  and  dumb 
who  has  been  taught  to  speak.  Speaking,  indeed, 
was  painful,  and  be  for  some  years  prefemd  writ- 
ing as  the  roedtum  of  intercourse,  a  habit  which  it 
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was  difficult  to  relinquish'.  After  reusing^  his 
voice,  his  articulation  gradually  improved,  but  his 
conversation  is  naturally  conceived  in  the  language 
of  books,  and  his  vocabulary,  for  the  must  part, 
consists  of  words  he  had  never  heard  pronounced  ; 
such  words  as  were  acquired  previous  to  his  acci- 
dent retaining  their  provincial  accent,  and  the 
others,  being  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled,  not 
spoken.  Of  colloquial  idioms  and  contractioiw  he 
finds  himself  incapable : — 

**  Indeed,"  he  says,  **  I  seem  to  have  had  a  sin- 
gular reluctance  to  use  any  but  the  substantial  | 
words  of  the  language,  and .  my  practical  vocabu- ' 
lary  was  and  is  singularly  void  of  all  expletives  , 
and  adjuncts,  of  all  complimentary  phrases,  and  i 
even  of  terms  of  endearment.  I  was  touchingly  | 
reminded  of  the  last  characteristic  a  short  time 
since,  when  one  of  my  little  boys  suddenly  quitted 
my  study,  and  hastened  to  tell  his  mother  that  I 
had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  called  him  *  Dear.' 
This  disposition  to  confine  myself  to  the  words 
essentially  necessary  to  convey  my  meaning — the 
dry  hard  words  without  the  flowers  and  derivative 
adjuncts  which  custom  had  made  to  represent  the 
amenitie^of  social  intercourse,  must  perhaps  give 
an  air  of  rigidity  and  harshness  to  my  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  prevents  it  from  being,  I  trust,  a 
faithful  representative  of  my  feelings  or  character. 
The  conventional  talk,  which  stands  in  the  place 
of  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  one  has  nothing 
real  to  say,  I  never  could  manage,  and  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  altogether  silent  than  to  resort  to  it. 
I  could  never,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  violence 
upon  my  acquired  disposition,  bring  myself  to  ex- 
press much  solicitude  about  the  health  of  those 
whom  I  saw  to  be  perfectly  well ;  or  to  exchange 
or  make  remarks  upon  the  weather,  and  say — *  it 
is  very  warm* — ^*It  is*a  foggy  morning* — *It  is 
very  cold* — *  It  threatens  to  rain' — to  those  who 
must  be  as  fully  aware  of  the  facts  as  myself.  In 
like  manner  I  have  abstained  from  the  common 
salutations  of  casual  intercourse.  *Good  bye,' 
*  Good  morning,'  &c.,  I  could  never  get  out.  A 
silent  shake  of  the  head,  a  nod,  a  bow,  or  a  move- 
ment of  the  lips,  intended  to  represent  all  these 
things,  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  manage.  Such 
phrases  of  civility  as  *  Thank  you,* '  If  you  please,' 
&c. ,  have  also  been  absent  from  my  vocabulary ; 
not  from  any  disinclination,  but  because  I  supposed 
that  having  said  all  that  was  really  essential,  all 
these  expressions  of  civility  would  be  understood; 
and  that,  from  my  manner,  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  I  felt  all  they  were  designed  to  ex- 
press. That  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  hearing  the 
interchange  of  such  expressions,  may  in  a  great 
degree  account  for  my  neglect  of  them :  for  in 
matters  of  this  kind  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
they  exist,  but  one  must  find  them  illustrated  in 
daily  and  familiar  use,  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
of  them,  and  to  become  aware  of  their  importance, 
as  the  small  change  of  society,  which  one  should 
always  have  at  hand  for  current  use." 

To  his  own  sensations  he  seems  always  to  speak 
*'  in  a  loud  whisper ;"  to  others  it  is  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  at  an  unusual  distance,  but  only  to  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  near.  He  gives  amus- 
ing instances.  Also,  though  he  does  not  hear,  he 
readily  disttngnishes  one  voice  from  another,  a  pe- 
culiar!^, probaUy,  based  on  his  experience  in  the 
days  of  his  hearing.  His  frame  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  concussions :  some  singular  phenomena 
are  connected  with  this  state ;  one  is,  that  by  touch- 
ing a  piano  be  beeomes  susceptible  of  musical  im^ 


pressions.  He  had  expected  some  compensation  is 
an  increased  sense  of  sight,  but  has  been  disap- 
pointed ,^except  so  far  as  he  is  preternaturally  eager 
for  visual  gratification  : — 

'*  It  has,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  developed 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  a 
love  for  it — a  passionate  love^-which  has  been-  to 
me  a  source  of  my  most  deep  and  pleasurable  emo- 
tions. This  I  attribute  to  my  deafness.  It  seems 
to  roe,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
feeling  is,  in  a  great  de^ee,  the  result  of  cultiva- 
tion received,  at  least  m  the  rudiments,  through 
the  ear.  For  this  cultivation,  formal  instruction 
is  not  needed,  but  it  is,  as  I  apprehend,  imbibed 
insensibly,  in  the  course  of  years,  from  the  admir- 
ing observations  of  friends  in  the  presence  of  beau- 
tiful objects.  If  such  observations  only  suggest 
in  the  slightest  way  what  objects  are  beautiful,  and 
why  they  are  s<i,  this  is  instruction ;  for  they  set 
the  mind  to  work  in  the  right  direction,  and  indi- 
cate the  principles  which  are  applicable  to  all  the 
objects  of  this  sentiment.  Now  anything  like  this 
iiystruotion  I  have  never  had,  even  to  this  day.  It 
is  not  to  be  acquired  from  books,  and  must  be  con- 
veyed, s(»  far  as  it  is  instruction,  in  the  oral  inter- 
course with  friends.  Such  friends  need  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  much  more  cultivated,  or  much 
wiser  than  ourselves.  The  spark  is  kindled  by  the 
action  of  two  minds.  It  exists  neither  in  the  flint 
nor  in  the  steel,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  one  upon  the  other ;  or  if  it  be  latent  in  both, 
is  only  by  that  action  manifested.  Peter  thinks  in 
his  soul  that  such  an  object  is  very  beautiful,  and 
this  is  as  an  instinct ;  but  while  he  is  thinking  thus 
within  himself,  John  remarks  that  it  is  beautiful — 
that  is  the  spark.  There  is  not  much  of  instruc- 
tion, commonly  so  called,  in  the  remark ;  but  there 
is  in  it  much  of  that  instruction  which  schools  do 
not  know  and  cannot  teach.  Peter  and  John  have 
both  the  assurance  of  two  minds  that  the  object  is 
really  beautiful ;  whereas,  without  that  assurance, 
it  could  not  have  been  to  either  more  than  an  im- 
pression which  nii^ht  be  erroneous.  But  it  is  now 
an  established  fact,  and  one  which  by  analysis  and 
compttson  may  become  the  guide  to  a  hundred 
other  Tacts.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  reasoned  upon. 
We  ask  ourselves,  why  this  object  is  beautifoM 
and  we  infer  that  if  A  be  beautiful,  then  B,  C, 
and  D,  which  have  certain  qualities  common  to  A, 
must  be  beautiful  also.  Now,  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion I  have  altogether  wanted.  Before  or  after 
Diy  deafness,  I  never  had  any  one  to  say  to  me, 
*This  is  beautiful.'  My  tastes,  therefore,  must 
be  much  of  the  nature  of  instincts.  They  began 
to  manifest  themselves  soop  after  my  downfall,  in 
a  rapidly  increasing  admiration  and  love  of  what- 
ever gratified  the  eye,  and  a  more  intense  abomi- 
nation of  whatever  displeased  it.  I  think  that  at 
first,  this  taste  was  nearly  as  general  as  the  terms 
in  which  I  have  described  it ;  but  it  soon  became 
more  discriminating  in  the  objects  of  admiration, 
although  not  in  those  of  disgust,  which  were 
evaded  as  far  as  possible,  en  masse,  as  things  not 
to  be  studied  or  discriminated,  but  to  be  cast  out 
of  mind  and  out  of  view.  *  *  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  say  anything  abou^  the  moon.  Yet  in  pursuing 
this  subjects  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  to  confess, 
that  I  have  been  moonstruck  in  my  time.  I  must 
not  refuse  to  acknowledffe  that  when  I  have  beheld 
the  moon,  *  walking  in  brightness,'  my  heart  has 
been  *  secretly  enticed'  into  feelings  having  per- 
haps a  nearer  approach  to  the  old  idolatries  than 
I  should  like  to  aaoertaio.    It  is  proper  to  mentioB 
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this  here,  because  I  am  strongly  persu^ed  that 
my  intense  and  almost  agonizing  enjoyment  of  this 
cruwning  glory  of  the  material  universe,  is  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  great  force  with  which,  by 
the  priratioa  of  hearing,  my  sool  was  thrown  ex- 
clusively upon  its  visual  perceptions.  And  I  men- 
tion this  first,  because,  at  this  distant  day,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  earlier  emotions  connected  with 
the  beautiful,  than  those  of  which  the  moon  was 
the  object.  How  often,  some  two  or  three  years 
after  my  affliction,  did  I  not  wander  forth  upon  the 
hills,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world  than  to 
enjoy  and  feed  opon  the  emotions  .connected  with 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  •  •  After 
this,  I  do  not  know  that  any  single  class  of  objects 
in  nature  has  acted  so  strongly  upon  my  sense  of 
the  beautiful — or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  the  8ub> 
lime — as  mountains.    For  to  me 

^'  High  monntattis  were  a  feehng," 

from  the  time  that  I  first  gazed  upon  the  glory  of 
the  Grenada  mountains,  as  the  sun  cast  his  setting 
beams  upon  their  tops,  to  that  in  which  I  caught 
theTitantic  shadow  of  Etna  in  the  horizon,  or  spent 
ray  days  among  the  glories  of  the  Caucasus,  or 
wondered  at  the  cloudy  ring  of  Demavend,  or 
roused  day  by  day  upon  the  dread  magnificence  of 
Ararat.  An  exquisitely  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  trees,  was  of  somewhat  later  develop- 
ment, as  my  native  place,  which  I  did  not  quit  till 
I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  being  by  the  sea- 
side, was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  oaks,  and 
had  nothing  to  boast  of  beyond  a  few  rows  of  good 
dms.  But,  afterwards,  the  magnificent  oaks  and 
other  trees  of  the  interior,  call^  into  full  activity 
that  perception  of  beauty  in  trees  which  afterwards 
Ainistered  greatly  to  my  enjoyment  as  I  travelled 
among  the  endless  fir  woods  of  northern  Europe, 
and  the  magnificent  plane  trees  of  Media,  and  dwelt 
amidst  the  splendid  palm  groves  of  the  Tigris. 
Since  then  I  nave  selaom  enjoyed  serenity  of  naifW 
in  any  house  from  which  a  view  of  some  tree  or  trees 
could  not  be  commanded.  Even  in  the  environs  of 
London — which  are  really  beautifully  wooded, 
whatever  country  folks  may  think  to  the  contrary — 
I  have  managed  to  secure  this  object :  and  in  my 
present  country  retreat,  in  a  well-wooded  district, 
and  within  reach  of  many  fine  old  trees,  my  heart 
is  fully  satisfied.  In  all  cases,  my  study  has  been 
chosen  more  with  reference  to  this  taste  than  to  any 
other  circumstance.  In  any  house  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  occupy,  I  have  not  sought  or  cared  for  the 
room  that  might  be  in  itself  the  most  convenient, 
but  the  one  from  the  window  of  which  my  view 
might  with  the  least  efiTort  rest  upon  trees,  when- 
ever the  eyes  were  raised  from  the  book  I  read  or 
firom  the  paper  on  which  I  wrote.  In  all  cases  even 
the  stillness  of  a  tree  has  been  pleasing  to  me  :  and 
the  life  of  a  tree — the  waving  of  its  body  in  the 
wind,  or  the  vibration  of  its  leaves  and  bianchlets 
in  the  breeze — ^has  been  a  positive  enjoyment,  a 
gentle  excitement,  under  which  I  could  have  rested 
for  hoars.  This  strong  feeling  has  enabled  me  to 
understand  better  than  I  otherwise  might,  the  curi- 
ous and  oflen  beautiful  superstitions  and  idolatries 
which  were  associated  with  trees  in  the  ancient 
timed :  and  I  have  understood  better  than  u£lian, 
the  crass  of  associations  which  may  have  induced 
the  Persian  Idng  to  present  the  glorious  plane  near 
Sardis  with  costly  gifts,  and  to  deck  it  with  the  or- 
naments of  a  briae.  It  is  by  this  keen  perception 
of  the  sedocements  of  grovo-worship,  that  one  is 
able  to  understand  and  illustrate  the  many  cautions 


against  it  which  the  Holy  Sci^tures  oontaia. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  impressions,  I  find  it 
very  difficult  by  any  effort  of  reason  to  control  the 
regret  and  indignation  with  which  I  regard  the 
destruction  of  a  tree,  especially  if  it  be  one  of 
which  I  had  any  previous  knowledge.  To  destroy 
that  which  has  seen  many  generations  of  men  pass 
by,  and  lb 'still  beautiful  and  strong,  and  which 
might  still  outlive  many  more  generations,  is  an 
awful  act.  The  tree  seems  to  have  stood  among, 
and  to  have  witnessed,  the  ever-changing  panorama 
of  human  life ;  and  we  know  that  it  has  in  itself 
been  an  object  of  notice,  and  has  ministered  some 
pleasure  in  past  ages,  to  eyes  long  quenched  in 
dust.  I  confess  thiiftjjnder  these  views  the  slaugh- 
tering of  a  tree  affeots  me  m^re  sensibly  than  that 
Qti  an  animal,  whose  ^iyears  can  be  but  fevC  at  the 
best.  •  *  •  Even  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  doubt  that  I  owe  to  my  deafness  that  exquisite 
enioyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  which  I  have 
indicated,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  my  enjoy- 
ment from  pictures  may  be  referred  to  this  source.  ^ 
1  have  no  doubt  on  the  point :  for  even  admitting 
that  a  mind  naturally  active,  must  have  taken  some 
decided  turn  or  other,  even  had  deafness  not  been 
superinduced,  it  was,  in  this  respect  of  .taste,  quite 
as  likely  that  I  should  have  sought  my  enjoyment 
in  pictures  as  in  books.  The  food  which  was  first 
found  for  the  growing  pictorial  appetite  imposed 
upoiT  me,  by  the  circumstances  which  made  it  one 
of  the  necessities  of  my  condition  to  seek  gratifica- 
tion for  the  eye,  was  of  a  very  humble  description. 
Excepting  an  occasional  painting  in  the  window  of 
the  sole  picture-frame  maker,  and  a  few  smirking 
portraits  m  the  windows  of  the  portrait  and  minia- 
ture painters,  my  only  resource  was  in  the  prints, 
plain  and  colored,  and  in  the  boAc-plates,  dis- 
played in  the  windows  of  4he  stationers  and  book- 
sellers. These  were  seldom  changed,  and  often  not 
until,  by  frequent  inspection,  I  had  learned  every 
print  in  every  window  by  heart :  so  that  it  was  quite 
a  relief  to  see  one  of  the  windows  cleared  out  for  a 
scouring  or  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Daily  did  I  go 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  operation,  awaiting 
with  anxious  expectation,  the  luxury  of  that  fortu- 
nate day  in  which  the  window  should  display  all  its 
glory  of  new  prints  and  frontispieces.  In  my  own 
town,  the  windows  of  the  shops  lay  within  such 
narrow  limits,  that  it  was  easy  to  devour  them  all 
at  one  operation.  A  neighboring  town,  two  miles 
off,  had  its  book  and  print  shops  more  dispersed : 
and  this  I  divided  into  districts,  which  were  visited 

Seriodic^y,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  win- 
ows  in  each,  carefully  and  with  leisurely  enjoy- 
ment, at  each  visit.  Here,  I  had  often  the  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  of  finding  that  a  window  had 
been  completely  changed  since  I  saw  it  last,  which 
could  not  happen  ifl  ray  own  town,  where  a  leaf 
could  not  flutter  in  any  window  without  my  cog[- 
nizance.  Colored  prints  were  much  in  vogue  ib 
those  days ;  more  so  I  apprehend  than  at  pres- 
ent, when  we  seldom  think  of  giving  color  to  any 
superior  kinds  of  engraving.  Even  caricatures,.^ 
which  then  blazed  forth  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow ,, 
now  produce  their  effects  in  simple  black  and  white. 
The  earlier  practice  was  more  satisfactory  to  one 
who  merely  sought  pleasure  for  the  eye,  and  to 
whom  the  degree  of  instruction  which  eventually 
results  from  such  constant  inspection  and  comr- 
parison  of  engravings,  was  entirely  an  aocident^ 
Color  is  certainly  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
eye,  and  although  I  have  in  later  years  risen  above 
dependence  upon  it,  and  can  obtain  much  enjoylC 
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tteiit  from  uneolored  Drints,  I  retain  a  g^eDora] 
partiality  for  color,  and  would  like  to  see  it  em- 
ployed in  many  ways  wherein  our  purists  would 
reject  its  assistance.  For  instance,  after  haTinf" 
been  accustomed  to  the  cheerful  colors  of  orient^ 
attire,  I  have  little  patience — albeit  I  wear  blaojc 
myself — ^with  the  sombre  hues  of  modem  European 
male  costume,  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  austere 
barbarities  of  over  refinement.  I  may  live  to  see 
the  revival  of  a  better  taste ;  and  meanwhile  it  is 
not  one  of  the  least  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to 
womankind,  that  they,  in  their  own  persons,  have 
afforded  no  countenance  to  this  innovation,  but 
have  consented  still  to  enliTtt,  by  pleasant  colors 
in  their  raiment,  the  heavy  alwosphere  in  which  we 
dweU."  ♦ 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Kitto  got  over  the 
disqualifications  which  are  consequent  on  deafness, 
he  gives  an  interesting  narrative,  and  of  the  sort  of 
difficulties  which  a  d^  man  has  to  contend  with, 
eqpeciaUy  in  travelling,  some  amusing  instances : — 

''  With  all  this  help  from  signs,  however,  travel 
is  to  a  deaf  man  not  without  its  dangers  and  difii- 
enlties.  I  cannot  better  show  this  than  by  exhibit- 
ing the  incidents  of  one  day,  which  all  bear  more 
or  less  upon  this  subject.  I  was  staying  at  the 
village  of  Orta  Khoi  on  the  Bosphorus,  ^ut  six 
miles  above  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  one  of 
(the  suburbs,  and  was  in  tW  frequent  habit  of  going 
down  to  the  city  and  returning  by  water.  One 
morning  on  which  I  had  determined  to  go,  it  threat- 
ened to  rain  ;  but  I  took  my  umbrella  and  departed. 
On  arriving  at  the  beach,  it  appeared  that  all  the 
boats  were  gone,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  abandon  my  intention,  or  to  proceed  on  foot  along 
a  road  which^manifestly  led  in  the  right  direction, 
at  the  back  of  the  buildings  and  yards  which  line 
the  Bosphorus.  I  had  hot  proceeded  far  before  it 
began  to  rain,  and  I  put  up  my  umbrella  and  trudged 
on,  followed,  at  some  distance  behind,  by  an  old 
Turk  in  the  same  predicament  with  myself;  for  it 
should  be  observed,  that  at  and  about  Constanti- 
nople the  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  rely- 
ing upon  water  conveyance,  that  there  is  less  use 
of  horses  than  in  any  Eastern  town  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Nothing  occurred  till  I  arrived  at 
the  back  of  the  handsome  country  palace  of  Dolma 
Baktche,  the  front  of  which  had  often  engaged  my 
attention  in  passing  up  and  down  by  water.  Here 
the  sentinel  at  the  gate  motioned  to  me  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  which  I  could  not  comprehend. 
He  had  probably  called  previously,  and  in  vain. 
Finding  that  I  heeded  him  not,  he  was  hastening 
towards  ttie  in  a  very  violent  manner,  with  his  fixed 
bayonet  pointed  direct  at  my  body,  when  the  good- 
natured  Turk  behind  me,  who  had  by  this  time 
come  up,  assailed  me  very  unceremoniously  from 
behind,  by  pulling  down  my  umbrella.  Afler  some 
words  to  the  sentinel,  I  was  suffered  to  pass  on 
under  his  protection,  till  we  had  passed  the  precincts 
of  the  imperial  residence,  where  he  put  up  his  own 
umbrella,  and  motioned  me  to  do  the  same.  By 
this  act,  and  by  the  signs  which  he  had  used  in  ex- 
planation of  this  strange  affair,  I  clearly  understood 
that  it  was  all  on  account  of  the.  umbrella.  This 
artidei  so  useful  and  common  in  rainy  climates,  is 
an  ensign  of  royalty  m  the  East ;  and  although  the 
use  of  it  for  common  purposes  has  crept  in  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  and  it  may  not  on  any  account  be 
displayed  in  his  presence,  or  in  passing  any  of  the 
Toyeil  residences.  That  day  I  was  detained  in  Pera 
longer  than  I  expected ;  and,  darkness  had  set  in  by 


the  timt  the  wherry  \n  which  I  returned  reaehed 
Orta  Khoi.  AfVer  I  had  paid  the  fare,  and  was 
walking  up  the  beach,  the  boatmen  followed  and 
endeavored  to  impress  something  npon  me,  with 
much  emphasis  of  manner,  but  without  disrespect. 
My  impression  was  that  they  wanted  to  exact  more 
than  their  fare ;  and  as  I  knew  that  I  had  given 
the  right  sum,  I,  with  John  BulUsh  hatred  at  im- 
position, buckled  up  my  mind  against  giving  one 
para  more.  Presently  the  contest  between  us 
brought  (fver  some  Nizam  soldiers  from  the  guard- 
house, who  took  the  same  side  with  the  boatmen  ; 
for  when  I  attempted  to  make  my  way  on,  they  re- 
fused to  allow  me  to  proceed.  Here  I  was  in  a 
regular  dilemma,  and  was  beginnine^  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  more  than  the  fare  in  ques- 
tion ;  when  a  Turk,  of  apparently  high  authority, 
came  up,  and  afler  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged 
between  him  and  Ike  soldiers,  I  was  suflered  to 
proceed.  As  I  went  on,  up  the  principal  street  of 
the  village,  1  was  greatly  startled  to  perceive  a 
heavy  earthen  vessel,  which  had  fallen  with  great 
force  from  above,  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement 
at  my  feet.  Presently,  such  vessels  descended, 
thick  as  hail,  as  I  passed  along,  and  were  broken 
to  shreds  on  every  side  of  me.  It  is  a  marvel  how 
I  escaped  having  my  brains  dashed  out ;  but  I  got 
off  with  only  a  smart  blow  between  the  shoulders. 
A  rain  of  cats  and  dogs,  iB  a* thing  of  which  we 
have  some  knowledge  ;  but  a  rain  of  potters'  ves- 
sels was  very  much  beyond  the  limits  of  European 
experience.  On  reachinf  the  hospitable  roof  which 
was  then  my  shelter,  I  learned  that  this  was  the 
night  which  the  Armenians,  by  whom  the  place 
was  chiefly  inhabited,  devoted  to  the  expurgation 
of  their  houses  from  evil  spirits,  which  act  they 
accompanied  or  testified  by  throwing  earthen  ves- 
sels out  of  their  windows,  with  certain  cri^  which 
served  as  warnings  to  the  passengers ;  but  that  the 
streets  were  notwithstanding  still  so  dangerous 
that  scarcely  any  one  ventured  out  while  the  oper- 
ation was  in  progress.  From  not  hearing  these 
cries,  my  danger  was  of  course  two-fold,  and  my 
escape  seemed  somethinjf  more  than  remarkable  : 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion 
when  the  next  morning  disclosed  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  broken  pottery  with  which  the  streets  were 
strewed.  It  seems  probable  that  the  adventure  on 
the  beach  had  originated  in  the  kind  wish  of  the 
boatmen  and  soldiers  to  prevent  me  from  exposing 
myself  to  this  danger,  but  there  was  also  a  regu- 
lation preventing  any  one  from  being  in  the  streets 
at  night  without  a  lantern ;  and  the  intention  may 
possibly  have  been  to  enforce  this  observance, 
especially  as  a  lantern  would  this  night  have  been 
a  safeguard  to  me,  by  apprising  the  pot-breakeis 
of  my  presence  in  the  street." 

How  neat  was  the  blessing  connected  with  the 
early  hMi  of  reading !  Out  of  this  has  grown 
all  the  doctor*s  happiness  and  present  prosperity. 
He  was,  however,  **  cradled  into  literature  by 
wrong,"  the  suffering  of  which  revealed  to  him  th« 
secret  of  obtaining  redress  by  writing,  and  thus 

S roved  that  he  was  not  so  helpless  as  he  had 
eemed.  Reading  and  writing  were  twin  powers 
which  made  the  deaf  of  consequence :  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  Br.  Kitto  that  his  literary  labors  have 
been  supported  by  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  and 
not  by  any  statements  of  the  author's  case.  He 
confesses,  also,  that  deafness  was  less  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  literature  than  any  other  pursuit ;  still 
the  want  of  hearing  is  a  great  drawback  to  a  mind 
in  search  of  information,  and  which  must,  there- 


THB  EAILWAV   MADNESS. 


ftro,  mher  read  books  than  men.  On  the  wbo]e, 
we  oommend  with  special  affection  this  small  vol- 
ume ;  it  abonnds  in  instruction,  and  has  an  unique 
obaiacter  which  invests  it  with  specific  value. 


THE   RAILWAY   MADNESS   AND   ITS    TREACHER- 
OUS  KEEPERS. 

The  Thnes  and  Mr.  Spsu^kman  have  brought  the 
Railway  publif  to  book,  with  a  gigantic  statistical 
sjaopsis  of  the  Railways  constructed,  constructing 
and  contemplated.  Presented  in  this  tangible  form, 
the  results  are  sufficiently  startling.  They  may 
be  stated  thus — 


2,069         i:70,000,000 

3,543  67,000,000 

[Not  stated.]  563,000,000 


Completed,  47 

CoQfltmcting,     1 18 
Projected,       1,863 


Toul,  1,438  £700,000,000 

From  1823  to  1844  tlie  public  spent  ir70 ,000,000 
in  railways,  which  were  actually  constructed  ih 
abont  twelve  years,  at  an  average  expenditure  of 
less  than  i:6,000,000  a  year;  in  1845  it  undertook 
to  spend,  in  about  three  years,  JC67,000,000,  or 
about  ir28,000,000  a  year ;  and  it  now  proposes  to 
incretoe  that  expenditure  to  .£560,000,000,  or 
about  £150,000,000  a  year  if  each  of  the  "  project- 
ed*' railways  undertakes  to  move  at  the  rate  of 
those  in  progress.  This  is  sheer  impossibility,  and 
of  course  it  will  not  even  be  attempted.  The 
Morning  Chromck  strives,  however,  to  show  that 
a  unless  alarm  is  raised — 

"  The  Times  told  us,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the 
income  of  the  people  was  '£300,000,000  a  year, 
of  which  they  saved  about  £70,000,000  yearly; 
and  of  that  saving  they  could  well  afford  to  apply 
about  one  third,  or  £23,000,000  every  year,  for 
the  construction  of  railroads.  Our  contemporary 
thus  furnishes  the  bane  and  the  antidote  together. 
True,  he  now  alludes  to  a  difficulty  experienoed  in 
times  past  in  providing  only  six  millions  a  year  for 
railway  improvements ;  but  he  forgets  the  adverse 
eirctimstanees  of  those  years.  He  says  nothing  of 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  or  of  the  riots  at  Manches- 
ter and  Stockport,  which  took  place  while  shares 
were  at  such  heavy  discount,  nor  of  the  plunder 
of  bakers'  shops  by  a  famishing  unemployed  popu- 
btion.  The  high  price  of  bread  and  low  rate  of  wa- 
ges which  then  prevailed  are  never  even  binted  at, 
nor  the  different  and  highly  improved  circumstances 
of  the  country  now,  compared  with  those  years  of 
adversity,  owing  to  a  series  of  favorable  harvests." 

This  plea  overlooks  the  £560,000,000  set  down 
for  future  projects.  Making  every  allowance  for 
mere  absurdities,  bills  fraudulently  intended  for  re- 
jeetion,  and  schemes  that  court  repulse  by  their 
folly,  there  remain  enough  of  bona  fide  projects  to 
create  wide-spread  embarrassment. 

Saeh  an  universal  hallucination  was  perhaps 
never  witnessed.  There  is  indeed  one  fact  which 
accounts  for  it,  though  it  does  not  disarm  the  pros- 
pect of  its  danger ;  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
schemes  it  may  be  said  that  any  one  would  be  not 
only  justifiable  but  commendable ;  the  difficulty  is 
not  in  the  inherent  badness  9f  all  the  projects,  but 
in  their  aggregate  enormity ;  yet  as  each  set  of 
speenlators  is  justified  in  its  own  enterprise,  it  is 
bard  to  make  it  morally  responsible  for  all  thereat. 
lodiTtdually,  each  speculator — we  are  alluding 
vow  to  the  bona  fiae  and  desirable  project8---is 
right ;  eollectively  they  are  all  wrong  ;  bat  the  in- 
dividoal  cannot  be  held  answerable  ibr  the  multi- 
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tude.  Each  man  on  the  Yarmouth  stispension- 
bridge  had  a  right  to  be  there :  the  crowd  broke  it 
down  ;  but  it  was  never  said  that  each  person  of 
the  crowd  was  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

If  the  public  in  its  several  individual  capacities 
cannot  be  neld  accountable,  we  turn  to  see  what 
hope  of  safety  is  to  be  found  in  the  central  repre- 
sentative of  the  several  individuals — in  the  govern- 
ment and  legislature.  Alas !  the|p  is  but  scanty 
hope  in  that  quarter,  unless  the  present  system  be 
totally  changed.  Experience  has  heretofore  proved 
that  the  paramount  desire  with  Ihe  legislature  is 
not  to  arrange  and  moderate  this  tumult  of  specu- 
lation so  as  to  subserve  the  public  benefit — not  to 
make  order  out  of  the  chaos ;  while  too  oAen  the 
real  secret  object  has  been  to  subserve  those  cor- 
rupt private  interests  that  feed  upon  the  public  dis- 
ease and  seek  profit  in  the  general  cakmity.  The 
committees  of  the  house  of  commons  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  iudges — a  sort  of  commission  de  lunatico 
inquirendo  on  the  madness  of  the  nation  ;  they  be- 
came '  accomplices  in  defrauding  the  spendthrift 
lunatic.  There  have  been,  no  doubt,  exceptions. 
We  have  heard  of  a  member  of  the  commons  who 
has  determined  to  sit  on  no  railway  committee  be- 
cause he  is  a  director ;  we  have  heard  of  a  peer 
who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  railway  property 
because  he  is  a  judge :  but  no  one  dreams  that 
such  bright  examples  are  followed  universally.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  because  of  the  pervading  dark- 
ness that  such  examples  of  what  ought  to  be  dic- 
tated of  course,  by  common  sense  and  common  hon- 
esty, are  thought  bright.  The  constitution  of 
committees  has  been  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
members  bent  not  on  considering  the  whole  mass 
of  speculation  with  a  view  to  the  public  benefit,  but 
on  betraying  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  the  gain 
of  private  speculators. 

They  cheerfully  connive  at  the  enormous  abuses 
in  the  conduct  of  counsel,  who  are  heard  on  suffer- 
ance, and  should  be  kept  to  their  duty.  The  apol- 
ogy for  the  one-sided  partisanship  of  legal  advocates 
is,  that  it  practically  conduces  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  if  several  wits  are  separately  engaged  in  dis- 
covering what  can  be  said  all  round :  but  counsel 
are  offered,  and  take,  enormous  fees,  not  for  find- 
ing out  what  can  be  said,  but  for  staying  away . 
the  multitude  of  committees  was  so  great,  last  ses- 
sion, that  leading  counsel  could  pot  attend  half  or 
quarter  the  number  for  which  they  were  retained  ; 
they  were  retaine<^  not  that  they  might  advocate, 
but  that  they  might  not  oppose ;  paid  for  the  svp- 
oressio  veri — if  counsel  do  tell  truth.  The  mem- 
oers,  too,  anxious  to  pamper  counsel  who  can  do 
so  much  for  private  interests,  tied  from  objecting  by 
the  timidity  of  guilty  consciences,  dare  not  prevent 
the  loquacious  tribe  from  talking  against  time; 
which  the  astute*  lawyers  do  because  they  are  paid 
by  the  day,  and  it  enhances  their  gains  to  make 
the  dispute  as  long  as  possible,  however  the  specu- 
lating public  may  lose  by  it.  This  is  one  source 
of  the  immense  parliamentary  charges. 

We  have  in  fact  a  tribunal  enervated  and  cowed 
in  the  execution  of  its  duties  by  its  own  inherent 
and  conscious  vices;  and  that  is  the  tribunal  to 
which  we  look  for  piloting  the  public  through  the 
hurricane  of  speculation !  We  might  as  well  seek 
help  in  the  storm  from  a  council -board  of  wreckers. 
But  the  difficulty  and  danger  have  become  so  vast, 
that  some  change  is  inevitable:  ministers  cannot 
mean  to  encounter  this  five  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  worth  of  speculation  with  the  feeble  and 
treacherous  machinery  of  last  session. — Specuawj 
22dNov. 
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SPANISH   AMERICA — ^ABANDONMENT   OF   ENGLISH   RAILROADS. 


SPANISH    AMERICA. 


The  political  law  of  the  Spanish  race,  when  left 
firee  to  liis  own  workings,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
South  and  Central  America,  is  to  fall  asunder  and 
divide.  There  is  so  much  of  the  principle  of  mutual 
repulsion,  and  so  little  of  cohesion,  that  nothing^  but 
tyranny  and  violence  can  keep  regions  and  popula- 
tions tO]^ether.  ^  In  every  Spanish  community  the 
federalist  principle  has  become  amply  and  imme- 
diately developed  ;  and  although  the  antagonist  or 
centralizing  principle  has  started  up  too,  and  has 
often  prevailed,  this  has  ever  been  owing  more  to 
the  energy  of  an  individual  chief  than  to  the  num- 
bers which  put  faith  in  his  political  creed.  When- 
ever an  eminent  man  arises  in  Spanish  America, 
hismim'  and  efforts  are  always  unity.  This  is  true 
of  Bolivar,  Dr.  Francia,  Santa  Anna,  Rosas. 
Their  efforts,  however,  last  but  a  life  at  most,  and 
generally  but  the  common  tenure  of  ministerial 
power.  Their  efforts  at  unity  are  like  erecting 
obelisks  on  the  sand,  to  which,  although  a  holo- 
caust of  human  victims  be  sacrificed,  still  the  tide 
of  popular  feeling,  that  of  separating  and  dividingr, 
sweeps  over  them,  and  not  a  trace  is  left.  We 
might  extend  these  observations  to  Spain  Proper 
and  its  ultimate  fate,  but  this  would  lead  us  too 
hx ;  the  transatlantic  portion  of  the  Spanish  race 
being  a  subject  ample  enough  for  contemplating 
and  reasoning. 

The  most  flourishing  regions  of  Spanish  America 
are  those*  which  have  become  politically  sub-di- 
vided, so  as  to  leave  all  men  and  towns  of  any  emi- 
nence, possessed  of  central  influence,  or  within  the 
sphere  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  countries 
which  have  preserved  a  central  government  have 
made  no  progress  either  in  wealth  and  industry,  or 
in  that  force  which  is  the  great  object  of  centraliza- 
tion. Mexico,  however  it  may  have  put  down  fed- 
eralism, remains  far  more  feeble  than  the  little 
republics  of  Venezuela ;  and  even  at  present,  in  the 
midst  of  the  disgrace  and  spoliation  of  the  country, 
the  provinces  seem  actuated  by  such  indifference 
and  contempt  towards  the  central  government,  that 
the  latter  is  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  stands  be- 
fore the  foe,  like  a  passive  victim,  without  motion 
or  speech. 

Brazil,  vnth  a  monarch,  is  more  prosperous,  and 
is  adduced  by  thq  French  as  a  proof  that  what  is 
wanting  to  South  American  states  is  a  prince. 
But  the  empire  of  Brazil  lives  a^nd  extends  almost 
solely  along  the  coast,  of  which  each  great  estab- 
lishment and  city  is  virtually  independent  of  the 
capital,  and  in  possession  of  local  independence 
and  provincial  privileges  in  reality,  though  not  in 
name. 

Annther  country,  which  it  would  be  greatly  our 
mterest  and  that  of  our  commerce  to  keep  united, 
consists  of  the  provinces  on  the  La  Plata,  and  the 
two  great  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  Our  only  hope 
of  driving  a  successful  trade  up  those  rivers,  and 
the  wild  and  fertile  regions  which  they  flow  fVom, 
depends  on  keeping  those  provinces  united  under 
some  regular  and  acknowledged  form  of  govem- 
m3nt.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  we  are  at  this  moment 
lea«rued  with  the  French  to  destroy  the  union  of 
these  provinces,  and  to  declare  a  nnal  separation 
between  the  cities  and  territories  north  of  the  Plata, 
and  those  south  of  it.  We  are  thus  most  actively 
aiding  federalism,  and  furthering  the  splitting  of 
states  in  the  south  of  the  continent,  whilst  we  are 
deploring  the  development  of  this  principle  in  Mex- 
ico.   We  ai^d  Texas  to  loosen  the  bonds  which 


bound  it  to  Mexico,  and  we  were  afterwards  start- 
Id!  to  find  that  the  use  made  of  its  freedom  by 
Texas  was  to  sell  itself  to  the  United  States.  We 
are  doing  the  same  with  Monte  Video,  enabling  it 
to  maintain  its  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
whilst  its  becoming  so  renders  it  very  problematica] 
how  Monte  Video  is  to  preserve  its  independenoe 
alone  against  the  powerfiil  empire  of  Braml,  which 
it  adjoins. 

In  both  cases  we  seem  to  follow  chance  more 
than  foresight.  Canning  took  the  Sdulh  American 
States  in  hand,  and  acknowledged  their  independ- 
ence, considering  them  as  cards  which  he  might 
skilfully  and  successfully  play  in  the  political  game 
of  Furope.  Our  present  foreign  minister  seems, 
however,  sorely  puzzled  to  play  Canning's  hand. 
Texas  has  been  idly  dealt  to  the  United  States,  and 
Monte  Video  seems  to  be  led,  in  order  merely  to 
fall  to  Brazil,  that  trump  card  in  the  hand  of 
France. — Exdminer,  22  Nov. 


ABANDONMENT    OF    ENGLISH    RAILROADS. 

We  speak  the  result  of  our  own  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, and  from  the  plain  inference  of  facts  before 
our  eyes,  when  we  deliberately  say,  that  the  late 
indiscriminate  run  against  railroads,  set  up  by  one 
of  our  daily  papers,  has  been  productive  of  far 
more  mischief  than  good  ;  and  that  if  it  has  broken 
up  and  dispersed  some  mere  bubble  companies — 
which  by  the  present  time  would  have  been  equally 
broken  up  if  left  to  their  own  merits — this  panic 
has  likewise  mischievously  destroyed  many  most 
fair  and  honest  efforts,  and  thus  at  once  produced 
great  present  suffering  and  loss,  and  suspended  tlie 
application  of  public  cfeipital  and  the  progress  of 
national  industry,  most  usefully  employed  in  carry- 
ing out  great  works. conducive  to  the  public  good. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  to  any  man, 
whether  the  use  of  railroads  must  not  supersede  all 
the  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  connect  all 
towns  which  are  ten  miles  asunder?  Who,  for 
example,  would  travel  in  a  lumbering  stage-coach 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  per  hour,  when  at 
half  the  price  he  can  make  the  same  ioumey  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  per  hour*  Now  if  the 
time  must  come,  and  that  within  six  or  seven  years, 
when  the  face  of  the  kingdom  must  be  covered  with 
railroads ;  in  short,  when  there  must  be  nearly  as 
many  railroads  or  branches  as  there  are  now  high- 
ways and' cross-roads  to  the  12,000  parishes  in  the 
kingdom,  or  at  least  to  our  1900  or  more  market- 
towns,  there  of  course  must  be  a  commencement 
of  these  new  lines  through,  every  successive  year, 
and  a  continuation  of  new  projected  rails  from  year 
to  year,  until  the  public  necessity  be  filled  up  and 
accomplished.  In  a  public  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, where  is  the  good  sense  and  sound  reason  of 
arresting  projects  so  obviously  necessary  and  use- 
ful? Where  is  the  policy  of  diverting  public 
capital  from  a  channel  in  which  it  so  naturally 
runs?     #•»••••• 

Not  many  months  since  there  was  a  just  and 
general  cry  through  the  kingdom  upon  the  subject 
of  the  diminished  demand  for  labor ;  it  was  said 
that  many  thousands  were  out  of  work,  and  that  no 
employment  could  be,  had  either  in  town  or  coun- 
try. We  have  good  cause  for  believing  that  it  was 
a  due  consideration  of  this  public  necessity  which 
led  the  government  and .  the  ministers  to  afford  a 
large  patronage  to  railroads  in  the  last  8e^sion  of 
parliament.  In  truth,  we  see,  from  our  own  cor- 
respondence DOW  before  us,  that  the  employment 
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of  labonsB  and  othen  oa  railroads  has  not  only 
taken  up  all  the  extra  hands  in  country  towns  and 
districts,  but  has  operated  to  raise  the  wages  gen- 
erally through  all  the  counties  which  their  lines 
traverse.  *^  It  would  excite  your  astonishment," 
says  one  of  our  agricultural  correspondents,  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  a  man  of  great  intelligence — 
**  you  would  be  surprised,"  he  says,  **  at  the  effects 
which  the  great  stir  of  domestic  industry  has  now 
created  in  our  country.  At  my  present  writing,  it 
is  not  who  wants  a  master,  but  who  can  find  men 
to  carry  on  our  agriculturaJ  operations ;  our  labor- 
ers gel  on  the  raSls  as  much  as  eighteen  shillings 
per  week,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  all  wages 
have  risen  around  me  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings per  week  for  common  farm  laborers,  and  this 
in  these  short  winter  days."  Now  then,  one  fur- 
ther and  most  cruel  effect  of  this  ruin  of  honest 
railroads,  and  of  the  wholesale  abandonment  of  real 
bona  fide  concerns,  on  this  day,  has  been  also  the 
total  cutting  off  of  this  channel  for  employing  the 
labors  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  week 
now  concluded,  is,  we  are  told,  almost  incredible. 

Nor  has  this  occurred  only  in  the  class  of  mere 
laborers;  clerks,  engineers,  law-stationers,  print- 
ers, lithographers,  masters,  many  of  them  earning 
from  two  to  five  or  six  guineas  per  week,  have  all 
been  discharged  and  cast  loose  upon  the  town  and 
their  own  means  within  this  short  interval  of  time. 
We  have  Just  heard  in  passing  from  a  friend,  that 
having[  himself  occasion  for  a  footman,  and  having 
advertised  for  .one  in  the  daily  papers,  his  place 
was  applied  for  on  Tuesday  last  by  a  young  man 
of  most  respectable  appearance,  who  stated  mat  he 
had  recently  served  as  a  principal  clerk  in  one  ~of 
these  railway  companies,  and  had  just  been  dis- 
charged with  many  others  because  the  company 
had  become  abandoned.  In  brief,  this  diminution 
of  employment,  and  at  a  time  when  employment  is 
so  much  required,  has  been  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous effects  of  this  unreasonable  panic.  No 
one  is  less  disposed  to  encourage  too  adventurous 
speculations  than  ourselves,  but  it  is  still  our  fixed 
opinion  that  the  recent  fears  upon  this  point  have 
been  carried  to  a  most  unreasonable  excess,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  a  far  more  wise  and  cer- 
tainly a  far  better  tempered  expedient,  to  have  left 
these  companies  to  themselves,  and  suffered  them 
to  stand  or  fall  according  to  their  own  merits,  than, 
by  thus  running  a-muck  at  all  of  them  indiscrimin- 
ately, have  committed  such  a  ruinous  devastation 
of  settled  property,  as  has  sunk  nearly  to  one  half 
of  their  former  value  the  shares  of  the  most  estab- 
lished and  really  prosperous  companies,  and  in  de- 
spite of  the  high  percentage  which  they  really  pay, 
has  reduced  the  price  in  the  market  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Great  WestedL  shares  to  nearly  one 
half  of  their  real  and  bona  Jme  worth  according  to 
their  actual  dividend. — BelVs  Messenger,  29  Nov, 


THE    HOUSE   OF   PEEL. 

Just  before  cutting  the  first  sod  on  the  Trent 
VaUey  line,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ulked  of  the  birth- 
plaoe  and  seat  of  his  family.  The  noble  inmate  of 
Stowe,  who  quarters  on  the  glass  lantern  in  his 
iiall  the  bearings  of  half  the  nobility  of  England, 
(existing  and  extinct,)  mav  question  the  propriety 
ef  calling  that  a  *'  family"  which  has  not  one  en- 
Bobled  braoeh:  but  when  the  numbers  of  the  clan 
Peel,  the  amount  of  property  possessed  by  its 


elders,  and  their  distiibation  through  the  i 
are  taken  into  account,  one  feels  that  had  the  pre- 
mier spoken  of  his  **  house"  instead  of  his  family, 
the  phrase  would  scarcely  have  appeared  inflated. 
The  iiouse  of  Warwick,  and  other  houses  that  in 
old  time  swayed  the  destinies  of  this  country,  were 
knots  of  kindred  families :  the  king-maker  was  a 
great  man,  but  it  was  the  *'  two  brave  bears"  with 
their  noble  relations  that  made  the  house.  The 
nobility  of  a  country  are  those  who  possess  the 
talent  to  acquire  and  keep  property  together  with 
the  ambition  to  render  it  the  iustrument  of  making 
others  work  out  their  ends.  A  number  of  heads 
of  families  possessed  of  these  essentials  of  nobility, 
and  united  by  the  more  or  less  remote  ties  of  affin- 
ity, are,  whether  titled  or  not,  a  power  in  the  stale, 
and  constitute  a  '*  house."  Even  in  the  ages 
when  arms  were  the  chief  instrument  for  acquiring 
property,  there  were  *'  houses"  in  Europe — that  of 
the  JVIedici  is  an  instance — whose  power  was  de- 
rived from  commerce.  In  law-subdued  England, 
it  is,  with  the  exception  of  arms,  the  only  source 
whence  '^houses"  can  spring.  The  law  qi  the 
church  often  makes  a  **  family;"  but  the  army, 
trade,  or  manu&ctures,  must  combine  with  them 
to  make  a  **  house."  The  Pitt  diamond  counted 
for  something  in  the  making  of  two  successive 
premiers  of  England.  When  one  of  our  unthled 
houses  consents  to  be  ennobled,  it  in  truth  seeks  to 
evade  jealousy  by  mixing  with  a  crowd  of  equals. 
So  long  as  it  remains  in  the  ranks  of  commoners, 
the  reality  of  its  power  obtrudes  itself;  when 
mingled  with  the  nobility,  people  forget  that  it  is 
more  powerful  than  its  peers.  Individuals  or  fam- 
ilies may  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  houses  are 
reduced  to  it.  The  house  of  lords  is  a  Procrustean 
bed,  where  all  are  cut  to  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions. There,  a  Duke  of  Wellington  does  not 
look  bigger  than  a  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Various 
causes  nave  induced  one  or  other  of  our  '*  great 
commoners"  to.  accept  of  titles.  But  the  time 
comes  for  every  untitled  house  to  descend  from  its 
isolated  self-supported  greatness,  and  lose  itself  in 
that  corporation  of  houses  and  families,  the  peer- 
age. As  soon  as  one  of  less  ambitious  or  less 
courageous  character  comes  to  be '  head  of  the 
house,  he  seeks  in  alliance  with  an  order  a  substi- 
tute for  the  self-supporting  piiwer  in  which  he  feels 
deficient.  The  constitution  of  England  cannot 
long  tolerate  any  imperium  in  imperio — any  asso- 
ciation which  owes  its  political  power  to  its  own 
resources  independent  of  its  recognized  place  in  the 
social  organization.  The  house  of  Peel  roust  in 
time,  following  the  example  of  the  houses  of  Fox, 
Waipole,  Pulteney,  Pitt,  and  all  who  have  gone 
before  it,  descend  into  the  house  of  lords.  Sir 
Robert  may  himself  escape  the  title — more  forUk 
nate  than  '*  the  great  Commoner,"  he  may  con^ 
tinue  to  the  last  a  member  of  that  order  whose  fore- 
most man  it  is  his  pride  to  be ;  but  his  son  must 
assume  the  coronet,  and  with  him,  in  all  likelihood, 
cousin  Edmund,  and  some  other  cadets.  Cousin 
Edmund,  indepd,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  first  of 
the  house  to  enter  within  the  pale.  He  appears 
from  his  speech  on  the  late  occasion  at  Tamworth 
to  be  one  of  those  who  are  but  half  satisfied  to  pos- 
sess power  unless  all  men  be  constantly  confessing 
it.  His  idea  of  making  Tamworth  the  seat  of  the 
central  post-office  smacks  of  a  king-making  spirit, 
warmed,  possibly,  by  the  locality  which  witnessed 
the  last  struggles  .of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.— 

Spectator.  \r> 
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LIFE   OF  FKBDBBICK   DOUGLASS. 


THE   LIFE  OF  FREDERrCK  DOUGLASS. 

Fredkriok  DouoLass  appean  as  a  Maryland 
slaTe,  who  escaped  from  his  master  in  1838,  and, 
aAer  working  as  a  free  laborer  in  the  Northeastern 
States  till  1841,  was  engaged  by  an  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  as  itinerant  lecturer.  Having 
a  natural  fbroe  and  fluency  of  language,  and  deal- 
ing with  things  within  his  own  experience,  he 
appears  to  have  spoken  with  so  much  acceptance 
as  to  have  been  stimulated  to  commit  to  paper  the 
autobiographical  portion  of  his  addresses,  which  is 
before  us  in  a  Dublin  reprint. 

In  his  life  there  is  no^  much  of  hairbreadth 
escape.  He  is  a  mulatto,  and  supposes  that  bis 
first  owner  was  his  father.  Time,  to  a  slave,  is 
not  known  in  its  particulars,  such  as  birthdays  and 
exact  dates ;  so  that  he  does  not  know  his  own 
age,  but  supposes  it  now  to  be  about  seven-and- 
twenty.  According  to  this  reckoning,  he  was  sent 
in  his  sixth  year  from  the  estate  where  he  was 
bom  to  wait  upon  a  little  boy  in  Baltimore.  Here 
be  was  treated  kindly  ;  and  his  mistress  began  to 
teach  him  to  read,  till  his  master  forbade  it :  but 
Frederick,  having,  as  he  says,  had  his  mind  a  little 
opened,  persevered  in  teaching  himself,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  dint  of  casual  assistance  from  poor  white 
bo3rs  in  the  street :  and  to  reading,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  added  vmting.  When  about  fifteen, 
bis  owner  in  the  country  took  him  from  his  master 
in  town,  in  consequence  of  a  fkmily  quarrel ;  and 
Frederick  was  transformed  from  a  sort  of  page  or 
footman  to  a  field-laborer.  His  first  two  country 
masters  were  religious  men,  but  very  cruel  and 
exacting ;  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  work.  His  third  master  was  more 
liberal ;  and,  having  time  to  meditate,  he  planned 
an  escape,  with  some  fellow-slaves :  but  it  was 
detected ;  and  Frederick,  after  being  imprisoned 
and  threatened  with  sale,  was  sent  back  to  his  old 
quarters  in  Baltimore,  whence  he  finally  managed 
to  escape  in  reality.  Up  to  this  point  his  narrative 
is  pretty  full ;  but  he  designedly  suppresses  the 
|»articulars  of  his  escape,  lest  he  should  expose 
others  to  danger,  and  prevent  some  unfortunates 
from  attaining  their  freedom.  In  plain  English,  he 
was  assisted  by  those  secret  agents  who  are 
scattered  through  some  of  the  Southern  States  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  the  escape  of  run- 
away slaves. 

We  assume  that  Frederick  Douglass  is  really 
what  he  professes,  and  not  a  colored  free  nlan  in 
masquerade,  upon  the  Jesuit's  principle  that  the 
end  justifies  tbe  means.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
note  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he 
taught  himself  to  read  ;  some  contentions  with 
different  masters,  in  one  case  proceeding  to  a  fight 
—which  seems  an  improbable  insubordination  in  a 
slave  country,  thoug-h  it  may  have  been  heightened 
to  add  dignity  to  Douglass ;  and  a  precocious  air 
in  the  more  youthful  part  of  his  career,  but  which 
also  may  have  been  unconsciously  colored  by  his 
feelings  at  the  period  of  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  facts  and  incidents  have  a  strong 
character  of  truth.  Frederick  deals  a  little  in 
atrocities,  though  he  admits  them  to  be  exceptions ; 
but  they  do  not  make  the  greatest  impression  on 
the  reader  as  to  the  horrors  of  slavery.  This  ap- 
pears rather  in  the  brutish  degradation  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  slave  is  reduced,  the  destruction 
of  all  family  ties  which  is  systematically  aimed  at, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  '*  institution"  upon  the 
whites  themselves,  lowering  their  character,  and 


often,  according  to  Douglass,  wringing  their  aifeo> 
tions  in  the  case  of  their  colored  cmldren. 

'*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  slaves  [chii* 
dren  of  the  planter]  invariably  suffer  greater  hard- 
ships, and  have  more  to  contend  with  than  others. 
They  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  constant  ofllenee  to 
their  mistress.  She  is  ever  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  them  ;  they  can  seldom  do  anything  to  please 
her ;  she  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  she 
sees  them  under  the  lash,  especially  when  she  sus- 
pects her  husband  of  showing  to  his  mulatto  chil- 
dren fiivors  which  he  withholds  from  his  black 
slaves.  The  master  is  frequently  compelled  to 
sell  this  class  of  his  slaves,  out  of  deference  to  tiie 
feelings  of  his  white  vnfe  ;  and,  cruel  as  the  deed 
may  strike  any  one  to  be  for  a  man  to  sell  his  own 
children  to  human  fiesh-mongers,  it  is  often  the 
dictate  of  humanity  for  him  to  do  so  ;  for  unless 
he  does  this,  he  must  not  only  whip  them  himself, 
but  must  stand  by  and  see  one  white  son  tie  up  his 
brother  of  but  few  shades  darker  complexion  than 
himself,  and  ply  the  gory  lash  to  his  naked  back ; 
and  if  he  lisp  one  word  of  disapproval,  it  is  set 
down  to  his  parental  partiality,  and  only  makes  a 
bad  matter  worse  both  for  himself  and  the  slave 
whom  he  would  protect  and  defend." 

There  is  something  natural  and  touching  in  this 
instance  of  maternal  feeling. 

'*  My  mother  and  I  were  separated  when  I  was 
but  an  infant — before  I  knew  her  as  my  mother. 
It  is  a  common  custom,  in  the  part  of  Maryland 
from  which  I  ran  away,  to  part  children  from  their 
mothers  at  a  very  early  age.  Frequently,  before 
the  child  has  reached  its  twelfth  month,  itsNnother 
is  taken  from  it,  and  hired  out  on  some  farm  a  con* 
siderable  distance  off;  and  the  child  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  too  old  for  field* 
labor.  For  what  this  separation  is  done  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  be  to  hinder  the  development  of 
the  child's  affection  toward  its  mother,  and  to  blunt 
and  destroy  the  natural  affection  of  the  mother  for 
the  child.    This  is  the  inevitable  result. 

**  I  never  saw  my  mother,  to  know  her  as  such, 
more  than  four  or  five  times  in  my  Hfe ;  and  each 
of  these  times  was  very  short  in  duration,  and  at 
night.  She  was  hired  by  a  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
lived  about  twelve  miles  from  my  home.  She 
made  her  journey  to  see  me  in  the  night,  travelling 
the  whole  distance  on  foot,  after  the  performance 
of  her  day's  work.  She  was  a  field  hand,  and  a 
whipping  is  the  penalty  of  not  being  in  the  field  at 
sunrise,  unless  a  slave  has  special  permission  fipm 
his  or  her  master  to  the  contrary ;  a  permission 
which  they  seldom  get,  and  one  that  gives  to  him 
that  gives  it  the  proud  name  of  being  a  kind  mas- 
ter. I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  my  mother 
by  the  li(;ht  of  day^  She  was  with  me  in  the 
night.  She  would  9  down  with  me,  and  get 
me  to  sleep ;  but  long  before  1  waked  she  was 
gone." 

According  to  Frederick,  slaveholders  professing 
religion  are  a  great  deal  worse  than  others  ;  more 
gravely  cruel,  more  exacting,  and  very  mean — ^not 
even  giving  their  people  enough  to  eat,  which  in 
Maryland  is  v^y  contrary  to  public  opinion.  '*  Not 
to  give  a  slave  enough  to  eat,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  aggravated  development  of  meanness  even 
among  slaveholders.  The  rule  is,  no  matter  how 
coarse  the  food,  only  let  ^ere  be  enough  of  it.'' 
This  meanness  the  professors  seem  to  carry  into 
punishment ;    assigning  scriptctral  reasons  .for  it. 

Here  is  a  text  for  stripes. 

*'  I  have  said  myraas^ffo^^^gi^nf  Mf^tioii 
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ibf  \m  eroelty.  As  an  example,  I  wiU  state  one 
of  many  fiusts  going  to  prove  the  charge.  I  have 
seen  him  tie  up  a  lame  yoang  woman,  and  whip 
her  with  a  heavy  oowskin  npon  her  naked  ahoul- 
dets,  oaostng  the  warm  red  blood  to  drip ;  and,  iii 
jostifieatioa  of  the  bloody  deed,  he  would  quote 
this  passage  of  Seriptnre — ^  He  that  knoweth  his 
Biaster*s  will,  and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes.' " 

If  this  narrative  is  really  true  in  its  basis,  and 
nntoQched  by  any  one  save  Douglass  himself,  it  is 
a  singular  book,  and  he  is  a  more  singular  man. 
Even  if  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  true  stories  of  De 
Foe,  it  is  curious  as  a  picture  of  slavery,  and 
worth  reading. — Spectator, 


THE  MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 

Tin  usual  introductory  lecture  before  the  Medi- 
cal Class  of  Harvard  University,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  annual  series  of  lectures,  was  delivered, 
this  year,  by  Walter  Channino,  M.  D.,  on  the 
5ch  of  November,  on  the  subject "  Of  the  Medical 
Profession,  and  of  its  Preparation."  It  is  just  pub- 
fished  by  Darid  Clapp,  Jr.,  184  Washington  street. 

Although  specially  interesting  to  the  profession, 
Dr.  Channing  has  produced  a  lecture,  which  would 
attract  the  attention  and  interest  of  a  reader  who 
never  saw  even  the  title  page  of  a  medical  book. 
It  is  full  of  &cts  having  a  general  bearing  and 
interest,  of  incident  in  the  professional  lives  of 
eminent  men^  of  illustrations  drawn  bbth  from  the 
author^s  observation,  and  his  reading  and  reflec- 
tion, suggested  by  matters  connected  with  the 
details  of  daily  life  and  by  the  study  of  abstract 
science.  The  easy,  familiar,  sometimes  quaint 
and  always  hearty  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
wins  upon  one  at  every  page.  But  we  will  sus- 
pend our  own  remarks,  to  make  room  for  a  single 
extract: — Christian  World. 

*'  There  is  a  moral  quality  of  the  profession  to 
which  I  win  for  a  moment  allude.  I  mean  its 
Ckeerfttiness.  Physicians  are  cheerful  men.  How 
explained  ?  The  moral  faculties  are  constantly  in 
healthful  activity,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
mental.  A  physician  is  not  using  his  mind  directly, 
and  constantly,  in  open  competition  with  his  breth- 
ren, as  is  the  merchant.  He  is  not  in  the  market, 
and  bringing  into  hourly  use  that  sagacity  which 
shall  result  m  the  best  bargain.  He  is  not  as  the 
lawyer ^aily  confronting  others,  and  in  the  stem 
eonflictW  great  argument  laboring  for  his  client, 
md  most  effectually  doing  so  by  the  temporary 
destruction  of  those  oppo^  to  him,  and  the  cer- 
tain and  continued  destruction  of  their  client.  The 
Baedteal  profession  is  indeed  a  warfare.  It  daily 
fights  a  great  batde.  But  it  does  not  contend  for 
manl  or  intellectual  victory.  There  is  no  money 
at  stake.  The  phjrsician^s  greatest  success  may 
bring  with  it  the  least  pecuniary  reward.  His 
aaeeras  has  no  necessary  relation  with  money,  or 
with  fame.  Suffering,  exquisite  pain,  is  in  his 
Mth,  and  it  is  his  office  to  remove  it.  Death  is  be- 
KTe  him,  and  it  is  his  mission  to  avert  it.  He  sees 
hfe  in  all  its  aspects,  its  darkest  and  its  brightest. 
Here  is  kindness  which  never  faileth.  It  sits  by 
that  bedside  by  night,  and  by  day,  and  with  an 
wBgeVs  spirit  ministers  to  that  agonized  frame 
which  tosses  there.  Here  is  equal  suffering,  a 
deeper  misery,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
wIk>  minister  to  it  are  oidy  cruel.  The  profession 
k  in  the  public  and  private  confidence  af^er  a  man- 
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ner  in  which  no  otl^er  one  can  be.  Belinquencnr 
in  all  its  forms  declares  itself  to  the  physician  widb 
^  miraculous  organs.'  Now  how  active  is  that  soul 
which  has  its  Ufe  in  such  duties.  How  healthful 
is  Uiat  activity  which  has  for  its  great  occasion  tiie 
removal  of  moral  and  ph3rsical  duease  and  misery. 
How  cheerful  must  be  that  mind  which  has  such 
duties,  and  which  are  performed  with  an  undying 
faith  in  our  own  success.  And  success  is  theii 
result.  Recovery  from  disease  is  the  rule  every- 
where. Death  is  the  exception.  The  student  of 
medicine  enters  upon  his  professional  life  because 
of  the  truth  of  these  propositions.  He  lives  in, 
and  for,  their  verification.  The  profession  is 
cheerful  because  it  is  heahhful.  Its  longevity 
does  not  equal  that  of  some  other  modes  of  life, 
bnt  it  is  still  great.  Its  health  is  the  direct  product 
of  its  physical  exertion,  its  exercise.  No  matter 
how  irregular  be  the  physician's  habits.  He  may 
hardly  have  time  for  eating,  and  none  for  sleeping. 
He  may  be  exposed  to  all  extremes  of  tempera^ 
ture,  be  drowned  with  the  rain,  or  choked  with 
the  dust.  There  he  is  abroad,  facing  the  whde 
brunt  of  It,  and  his  escape  from  what  such  ex- 
posure might  bring  to  other  men,  is  the  ccMise- 
quenoe  of  the  fearlessness  of  his  life,  of  habit,  of 
cheerful  submission  to  the  contingent,  nay,  the 
inevitable.  Physicians  are  often  asked,  when  the 
most  malignant  epidemics  exist,  and  they  are  in 
the  very  ihidst  and  pressure  of  them  night  and  day 
— physicians  are  asked  how  they  escaped  in  the 
general  death  t  Is  it  not  because  of  the  fearless, 
firm,  nay  cheerful  minds  and  hearts  which  they 
carry  with  them  into  the  sick  man's  chamber ;  and 
because  they  go  tiiere  on  the  highest  mission 
which  is  given  to  mant  Is  it  not  to  the  physical 
and  moral  heahh,  which  the  whole  preparation  for 
the  profession,  and  its  whole  duties  bring  with 
them,  that  the  alleged  exemption  may  be  ascribed? 
Men  have  fled  from  the  field  of  danger.  Physi- 
cians fled  from  the  Asiatic  cholera,  that  dreadful 
disease,  which  Magendie  said  began  with  death 
But  such  men  wore  the  professional  armor  lightly. 
They  had  not  its  spirit.  They  quailed  before  the 
en^ny.  They  were  not  of  us.  They  might  have 
died,  had  they  not  fled.  Is  not  the  physician 
cheerful,  too,  because  he  is  a  temperate  man,  find- 
ing his  pleasurable  excitement  in  permanent  stimo- 
lants,  a  good  conscience  and  a  noble  work  ?  Is  he 
not  cheerful,  because  he  is  not  a  speculator  in  the 
business  use  of  the  word,  and  has  no  fear  of  a  fell 
in  the  funds,  or  in  the  prices  ?  Is  he  not  cheerful 
because  he  has  too  much  occupation  with  the 
depressed  and  the  morbid  in  others,  to  give  muob 
time  or  Uiought  to  what  he  might  hunt  up  in  hiro- 
selft 

'*  However  it  may  be  in  re^fard  to  this  quality 
of  cheerfulness  in  the  profession,  do  not  let  it  be 
for  a  moment  imagmed  by  the  student  that  medi- 
ome  is  without  its  trials  and  sacrifices.  It  has 
both,  its  confidence  brings  with  it  pain  as  often 
as  pleasure.  Human  nature  n  revealed  to  the 
physician  in  and  by  sickness,  in  its  weakness  as 
well  as  in  its  strength.  The  heart  here  discovers 
its  bitterness  as  well  as  its  joy,  the  mind  its  weak- 
ness as  well  as  its  strength.*' 

DiPFicuLTiss. — ^Whatever  difficulties  you  have  W 
encounter,  be  not  perplexed,  but  think  only  what  is 
right  to  do  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  seeth  all  thinga . 
and  bear  without  repining  the  result. — Tfu  OriginiaL 

uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v/^ln^ 
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Humility  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  beanti- 
ftil  thing ;  but  there  is  also  a  lurking,  if  not  avowed 
notion  amongst  mankind,. that,  without  some  de- 
gree of  what  is  called  modest  assurance,  men  speed 
but  little  in  the  world.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  doctrine,  unpleasant  as  it  may  be  to 
make  such  an  admission.  We  admire  the  modest 
man,  and  our  good  opinion  is  to  a  certain  extent 
serviceable  to  him.  But  the  man  who  entertains 
a  stout,  good  opinion  of  himself,  forces  and  cheats 
us  out  of  much  more  Uiat  is  favorable  to  his  inter- 
ests, even  although  we  may  have  an  unpleasant 
sense  of  his  self-esteem  and  pret^umption.  This  is 
because  of  our  being  more  ready  to  concede  to 
what  is  actively,  than  to  what  is  passively  claimed 
from  us.  There  is  always  an  indiflTerenee  amongst 
mankind  to  the  interests  of  individuals :  we*  do  not 
naturally  go  about  seeking  to^'discover  modest 
worth ;  we  have  nut  time  :  our  own  affairs  will  n(»t 
dlow  of  it ;  the  social  feeling  does  not  carry  us  to 
such  a  length.  But  if  a  man  of  some  degree  of 
respectability  makes  his  merits  tolerably 'copspicu- 
ous;  if  he  duns,  and  even  pesters  us  for  an  ad- 
mission of  his  worth,  talent,  or.  any  other  go<x] 
quality,  we  are  obliged  to  give  attention,  and, 
unless  we  be  very  greatly  displeased  with  the 
breadth  of  the  application,  so  as  to  be  forced  to 
break  with  him  altogether,  it  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  we  make  a  greater  concession  in  his  favor 
than  we  do  m  the  case  of  the  unassuming  posses- 
sor of  much  higher  attributes. 

Is  this  disputed  by  any  one!  Let  him  candidly 
investigate  the  matter  in  his  own  heart,  and  see 
if  it  is  not  one  of  the  principles  governing  his 
ordinary  actions.  He  will  find  that  he  is  in  the 
constant  habit  of  treating  his  friends  very  much 
uncording  to  their  estimates  of  themselves.  Mrs. 
Vapor,  who,  without  any  personal  merit  worth 
speaking  of,  is  known  to  stickle  much  on  the  score 
of  family  dignity,  and  to  look  down  on  all  kinds 
of  new  people — will  he  not  be  self-compelled  to 
give  her  a  high  place  at  board,  and  to  pay  her 
more  than  her  fair  share  of  attentions  there,  in 
order  ti»  meet  in  some  measure  her  own  ideas  of 
her  importance?  Will  he  not,  at  the  same  time, 
leave  the  charming,  clever,  but  unpretending  Mrs. 
Simple  to  find  that  level  to  which  her  more  modest 
self-estimate  consigns  her,  mawithstanding  that, 
in  point  of  personal  qualities,  the  former  lady  could 
never  stand  for  a  fniiment  ahre^t  of  her,  not  to 
speak  of  above  ?  Will  he  not,  in  like  manner,  put 
the  magnificent-  Sir  John  Empty,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  pompous  hook  of  travels,  which  he  is  con- 
Niantly  referring  to,  far  before  the  homble-hxiking 
Mr.  I)owncast,  who,  in  the  midst  of  obscure  and 
depressing  circumstances,  wrote  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  of  imagination  that  have  appeared 
in  our  aqre,  but  is  never  heard  to  say  a  word  about 
lus  literary  productions,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
pass  a  whole  evening  in  his  company,  without 
surmising  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line !  It  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  resist  the  tendencies  to  such  con- 
«luct.  It  is  not  that,  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts, 
we  think  little  of  Mrs.  Simple  or  Mr.  Downcast, 
dod  proportionately  much  of  Mrs.  Vapor  and  Sir 
John  Empty.  Take  us  fairly  to  task  on  the  bare 
questitm  of  merits,  and  we  are  found  just  as  a 
balanoe.  But  we  require  to  he  roused  into  this 
/,.j.9*'se.  We  are  constantly  apt  to  forget  the  true 
\f  rvB  from  their  anobtrusiveness.  We  can  take 
4Mt  friend,  in  that  case,  ioto  our  owb  bauds,  aud 


treat  him  as  may  suit  6ur  eonvenieace,  beeaoae  wm 
know  he  will  never  resent  it.  But  the  claims  of 
the  self-esteeming  are  always  kept  before  vm* 
They  come  with  an  impressiveness  derived  froa 
the  strong  convictions  of  the  party.  We  are  aw^ 
by  them,  and  concede  them.  It  is  like  the  differ- 
ence betueen  a  well -sized  man  who  stoops  an4 
does  not  look  straight  forward,  and  one  of  short 
stature  who  walks  with  erectness  and  dignity.  la 
such  a  case  we  always  consider  the  short  figure 
the  best,  and  even  the  tallest. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  rule  should  affect  the 
worldly  interests  of  both  men  and  women.  Tb« 
unpretending  might  thrive  best,  or  attain  the  higlH 
est  places,  if  the  pretending  would  leave  the  Ji»« 
pensers  of  patronage  and  the  promoters  of  pros- 
perity alone.  But,  unluckily,  the  pretending  are 
consutntly  on  the  alert  in  pushing  their  interest* 
wherever  they  think  they  can  obuin  any  advan- 
tage. They  worry  the  infiuential  out  of  that  which 
cool  and  undisturbed  election  would  assign  to  the 
modest.  Besides,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  form  a 
decided  qonviction  of  the  deservingk  of  a  roan  who 
chooses  to  take  rearward  seats  on  all  ocoasiMis, 
and  never  is  heard  to  profess  a  power  to  do  any* 
thing.  Such  a  man  may  have  proved  his  powers 
by  acts ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  connect  the  idea  of 
such  acts  with  the  persim  who  appears  so  indiffer- 
ent to  their  results,  and  takes  no  trouble,  in  his 
common  demeanor  and  conversation,  to  identify 
himself  with  them.  They  therefore  do  not  tell  in 
his  favor  nearly  so  much  as  would  a  bold,  though 
really  ill-grounded  pretension.  We  may  every 
day  see  families  determining  their  social  position, 
and  the  fortunes  of  their  rising  members,  entirely 
by  their  self-estimates.  I  could  point  to  many 
who,  in  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  have 
attained  a  good  place  in  society  almost  entirely 
through  their  setting  a  high  value  upon  them- 
selves, and  never  encouraging  intimacies  except 
in  advantageous  quarters.  It  is  equally  common 
to  see  families  which  have  the  power  of  rising  in 
the  social  scale,  remaining  in  an  inferior  positioii^ 
in  consequence  of  their  being  modestly  contest 
with  any  friends  who  choose  to  make  advances  to 
them — these  being  sure,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  of  a 
kind  not  calculated  to  promote  an  advance  in  the 
social  scale.  The  matrimonial  locations  of  ladies 
are  in  a  very  great  measure  determined  by  the 
value  they  put  upon  themselves.  We  constantly 
see  them,  through  modesty  of  this  kintL  accept 
men  strikingly  unworthy  of  fhem,  but  ^o  have 
had  the  assurance  to  believe  themselves  entitled  to 
such  brides.  So  do  literary  men  take  their  places 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  For  a  respectable  niche, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  possess  some  reaaimabls 
degree  of  ability  and  accomplishment,  but  also 
that  sufficieucv/ of  self-esteem  which  will  forbid 
the  undertaking  of  inferior  tasks,  and  prompt  te 
the  setting  forward  iif  proper  claims  to  notioSb 
Powers  would  almost  appear  to  be  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  mode  of  their  employment.  There 
are  even  si»me  qualities,  good  in  themselves^  which 
do  not  promote  the  ascent  to  the  bouse  which 
shines  afar.  For  example,  if  an  author  be  iiidu»« 
trious,  he  will  never  be  acknowledged  to  possess 
talent,  for  the  world  cannot  entertain  two  ideas  of 
a  man  at  once : — thus,  let  two  men  start  in  a  lite- 
rary career,  the  one  with  talent  as  1,  but  no  indus- 
try, and  the  other  with  talent  as  2,  but  great 
industry,  and  it  will  be  found  that  mankind  look 
upon  the  first  man  as  a  clever  dog,  who  only  woo't 
work,  and  tbs  second  as  a  dull  respectable  feUow, 
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vho  doeK  wonders  by  applioation.  lodostry,  id 
^t,  p.xpreaaes  a  humble  self-estimate,  and  the 
•elf-estimate,  in  its  direct  and  indirect  working, 
almost  wholly  decides  the  place  in  the  hoase  of  the 
babbling  deity.  Taming  one's  abilities  to  a  useful 
purpose  is,  upon  the  whole,  condemnatory.  The 
mrtisan  is  nsetal,  but  itobody  heeds  him.  The  ass  is 
nspful,  and  gels  thistles  and  thwacks  for  its  pains. 
To  be  useful,  expresses  a  lowly  turn  of  mind,  and  it 
is  therefore  always  more  or  less  despised ;  for, 
though  men  generally  profess  to  hold  it  in  esteem, 
tbey  only  do  so  under  a  cold  intellectual  sense  of 
what  the  useful  leads  to,  and  against  the  heart's 
sentiment  of  oonlempt  for  what  it  springs  from.  If 
a  literary  man,  therefore,  wishes  for  true  fame,  let 
bim  write  same  single  brilliant  thing,  and  rest 
imder  the  shade  of  his  laurels  forever  aAer.  If  he 
onee  condescends  to  make  him^f  useful,  he  sinks 
into  the  base  crowd  at  once,  and  numkind  despise 
Ilim  for  that  which  they  dail^  profit  by  and  enjoy. 
The  only  consolation  for  the  modest  is,  that 
there  is  something  more  precious  than  either 
world  V  wealth  or  world's  praise.  Neither  is  the 
hope  of  reward  the  source  of  the  highest  endeavor, 
Dor  is  reward  of  any  kind  the  source  of  the  highest 
Mtisfaetion.  It  is  quite  possible  to  pass  happily 
tbroDgh  life  yrithoot  a  single  merit  duly  acknowl- 
edged, or  even  the  consciousness  of  any  such  pos- 
session. 


NEW   UNIVBRSITY   MOVEMENT. 

Wb  have  been  favored  with  the  following  copy 
of  an  address  just  presented  to  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  at  Oifora.  We  have  no  time  for  remarks 
on  it,  except  to  say  that  it  appears  important, 
nttber  as  indicating  a  defect  than  suggesting  a 
dear  remedy ; — 

**  Considerable  efforts  have  lately  been  made  in 
tbis  country  for  the  diffusion  of  civil  and  spiritual 
knowledge,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Schools 
liave  been  instituted  for  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  churches  built  and  endowed,  missionary 
societies  established,  further  schools  founded,  as  at 
Marlborough  and  Fleetwood,  for  the  sons  of  poor 
elergy  and  others;  and  again,  associations  for  the 
provision  of  additional  ministers.  But  between 
those  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  ministry  which  requires  to  be  augmented,  there 
is  a  ebasm  which  needs  to  be  filled.  Our  univer- 
sities take  up  education  where  our  schools  leave 
it,  yet  no  one  can  say  that  they  have  been  strength- 
ened or  extended,  whether  for  clergy  or  laity,  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  population  of  the  coun- 
try, its  increasing  empire,  or  deepening  responsi- 
btUtif*s. 

*'  We  are  anxious  to  suggest,  that  the  link  which 
we  find  thus  missing  in  the  chain  of  improvement 
sbottki  be  supplied  by  rendering  academical  edoca- 
ttoo  accessible  to  the  sons  of  parents  whose  in- 
comes are  too  narrow  for  the  scale  of  expenditure 
at  present  prevailing  among  the  iunior  members  of 
the  Uuiversity  of  (^ford,  and  that  this  should  be 
done  throngh  the  addition  of  new  departments  to 
existing  colleges,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  foundsr 
tkm  of  new  collegiate  bodies.  We  have  learned, 
«■  what  we  consider  unquestionable  information, 
that  in  such  institutions,  if  the  furniture  were  pro- 
Tided  by  the  college,  and  public  mealslilone  were 
permitted,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  private  enter- 
tainments in  the  rooms  of  the  students,  the  annual 
I  payments,  fot  board,  lodging,  and  tuition, 
\.  be  rsdooed  to  60/.  at  most,  and  that,  if  irn- 
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gality  were  enforced  as  the  condition  of  member- 
ship, the  student's  entire  expenditure  might  be 
brouffht  within  the  compass  of  80/.  yearly. 

'*  If  such  a  plan  of  improvement  be  entertained 
by  the  authorities  of  Oxford,  the  deuils  of  its  exe- 
cution would  remain  to  be  considered.  On  these 
we  do  not  venture  to  enter,  b\it  desire  to  record  our 
readiness,  whenever  the  matter  may  proceed  fur^ 
ther,  to  aid,  by  our  personal  exertions  or  pecuniary 
contributions,  in  the  promotion  of  a  design  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  so  clearly  seem  to 
require. 

*'  Sandon,  Ashley,  R.  Grosvenor,W.  E.  Gladstone, 
T.  D.  Acland,  Ph.  Pusey,  T.  H.  S.  Soiheron, 
Westminster,  Carnarvon,  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart., 
W.  Bramstone,  Lincoln,  Sidney  Herbert,  Can- 
ning, Mahon,  W.  B.  Baring,  J.  Nicholl,  Judge 
Advocate,  W.  J.  James,  S.  R.  Glynne,  J.  E. 
Denison,  Wilson  Patten,  R.  Vernon  Smith, 
S.  Wilberforce,  R.  Jelf,  W.  W.  Hale,  W. 
Heathcote,  Edward  Berens,  J.  Wooley,  Hon. 
Horace  Powys,  W.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manches- 
ter, G.  Moberiey,  A.  C.  Tait." 


A  Railwat  Race.-^A  railway  race  is  a  sofficient- 
ly  exciting  and  interesting  event ;  but  it  is  rarely 
witnessed  and  scarcely  ever  in  perfect  safely.  Be- 
tween a  pair  of  well-matched  locomotives  it  would  be 
sufficiently  exciting;  but  between  a  new  system, 
like  the  atmosphenc,  and  its  rival,  the  locomotive, 
the  character  and  reputation  of  both  systems  for 
speed  depending  on  the  issue,  i^  well-matched  contest 
would  be  of  no  common  interest.  In  this  case  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  see  such  a  race  j  and  we  be- 
lieve that  any  of  our  readers  who  leave  London- 
bridge  station  at  20  minutes  past  two,  and  take  an 
atmospheric  ticket,  maj  do  the  same.  We  were 
standing  at  the  Forest-hill  station,  preparing  to  start, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Dover  express  train 
was  in  sight!  Immediately  we  (the  atmospheric) 
made  preparations  to  start,  and  were  just  in  the  act 
of  starting  from  rest  when  the  locomotive  train 
<' whisked"  past  us  at  probably  some  35  miles  an 
hour.  We  started,  but  before  we  got  into  motion  at 
any  velocity,  the  Dover  train  was  a  mile  a-head  of 
us,  and  was  evidently  gaining  rapidly  in  speed. 
However  on  we  went  like  a  whirlwmd,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  we  were  gaining  on  our  rival.  Three 
or  four  minutes  decided  the  race.  We  passed  the 
express  train  at  a  rate  exceeding  her  own  by  15  or 
20  miles  em  hour.  Our  velocity  could  not  be  less 
than  60  miles  an  hour.  It  was  easily  and  steadily 
maintained,  and  we  were  over  the  Brighton  viaduct 
and  considerably  beyond  it  before  the  Dover  reached 
it.  But  considerably  before  this  time  the  brakes 
were  put  on,  and  the  vacuum  destroyed  by  the  valve, 
to  avoid  danger  in  running  upon  the  workmen  rouna 
the  sharp  curves ;  and  when  we  reached  Croyden,  in 
6}  minutes,  it  was  found  that  the  journey,  as  a 
whole,  had  occupied  more  time  than  it  has  frequently 
been  performed  m. — Railway  Chronicle. 

Tomb  op  Linvaus.— A  simple  en^blature  of  stone, 
let  into  the  pavement  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
cathedral  at  Upsala,  near  the  door  and  under  the  or* 
gan  galler]]^  covers  the  mouldering  relics  of  this  il- 
lustrious man.  In  a  small  chapel  near  the  place  of 
his  interment,  the  students  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Upsala  have  erected  a  plain  but  bea^iful  monument 
to  his  memory.  It  is  executed  in  the  fine  porphyry 
of  Elfsdal:  the  letters  of  the  inscription  are  of 
bronze,  gilded,  and  placed  in  full  relief  on  the  stone. 
As  far  as  the  workmanship  is  concerned,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  effect.  In  its  present  state,  the  in- 
scription stands  as  follows : — Carolo  a  Linne  F 
ooram  Prinoipi  Amid  et  Diadpola.    1796. 
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PBACE  AND  WAR — ^INTERNAL  DEFENCE  OF  ENGLAND. 


PEACE   AND   WAR. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  reproaches  as  with  a  bellicose  inconsis- 
tency on  account  of  the  paper  in  our  last  number 
on  '*  National  Defence.*'  In  order  that  we  may 
not  understate  the  charge  against  us  as  he  puts  it, 
we  shall  give  his  letter  entire,  and  shall  then 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  imputed  change  of 
**  principle"  does  not  exist. 

TO  THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   SPECTATOR. 

11  Mo,  17,  1845. 

**  Respected  Friend — ^The  Spectator,  as  a  public 
journal,  has  been  deservedly  complimented  for  its 
ability  and  general  consistency ;  it  is  therefore  a 
cause  for  regret  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  to 
find  any  deviation  from  that  fixity  of  principle 
which  constitutes  its  peculiar  value  as  a  public 
instructor.  The  Spectator^  though  not  an  avowed 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  permanent  and  uni- 
versal peace,  has  nevertheless  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  in  many  an  able  article,  more 
particularly  that  on  war  in  the  last  volume  of  that 
journal ;  and  the  regret  is  not  the  less  for  the  loss 
of  such  an  efficient  ally,  than  that  its  columns 
should  be  the  vehicle  of  such  opposite  sentiments 
as  the  subjoined  extracts  serve  to  illustrate.  In 
an  article  published  in  the  Spectator  ?hQui  a  twelve- 
month since,  entitled  *  Yankee  Meditations  on 
European  War,'  is  the  following  passage — *  We 
leave  it  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Palmerston's  organ, 
or  of  the  editor  of  the  National  himself,  whether  it 
is  likely  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  England  and 
France  to  begin  pecking  and  cuffing  each  other, 
that  the  United  States  may  grow  rich  by  taking 
up  those  lucrative  pursuits  which  we  relinquish  to* 
indulge  in  that  amiable  amusement.'  In  contrast 
to  the  above,  is  the  following  paragraph,  conclud- 
ing an  article  entitled  *  National  Defence'  in  last 
week's  Spectator — *  Till  war  be  abjured. by  other 
races  and  classes  as  well  as  English  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  we  should  like  to  see  a  rifle  and 
a  sword  in  every  house,  with  leisure  to  exercise 
them,  and  encouragement  for  hardy  games — some- 
thing rougher,  than  cricket^ven  on  the  Sunday 
green ;  the  plain  serviceable  uniform  of  a  militia 
more  familiar  than  the  workhouse  costume  ;  every 
diff*  and  every  strand  fortified  against  sudden  inva- 
sion.' 

'*  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  the  influence 
which  a  writer  possesses  over  the  mind  of  his 
reader  arises  mainly  from  the  supposition  in  the 
latter 's  mind  that  .he  is  perusing  the  real  senti- 
menu  of  the  writer.  But  the  confidenoe  induced 
thereby  is  materially  shaken  in  meeting  in  the 
same  journal  with  such  disoordant  sentiments  as 
these  quotations  exhibit. 

'*  I  remain,  respectfully, 

"A  Subscriber." 

Oar  correspondent's  mistake  arises  from  his 
Tie  wing  different,  perhaps  opposite,  parts  of  the 
same  thing.  In  the  paper  of  1B44,  which  he 
quotes,  we  were  arguing  against  all  war.  Find- 
ing a  continuance  of  such  threats  as  then  menaced 
us,  with  other  circumstances  indicating  a  more 
exposed  condition  on  the  part  of  this  country,  ^e 
write,  in  1845,  to  prevent  the  imporUtion  of  war 
within  our  own  confines.  On  both  occasions  the 
reader  has  perused  '*  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
writer;"  and  they  have  undergone  no  variatioii. 
Last  week,  we  were  less  suggesting  partioulmr 
measures,  than  rsAeotiof  oa  die  past-H>n  thai 


change  in  the  national  habits  which  has  perohanoe 
made  the  bulk  of  the  people  more  eflfeiilinate  and 
less  hardy  to  resist  aggression.  We  have  no  wi^ 
to  revive  the  days  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers ;  but  we 
would  have  the  people  meet  the  invatler  with  a 
front  not  less  determined,  an  arm  not  less  athletic, 
than  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  its  fruitless  attempt  at  invasion.  We 
desire  peace  all  over  the  world ;  but  there  is  no 
peace  in  the  intent  of  many  that  surround  us,  and 
we  roust  be  prepared  to  keep  them  off  with  a 
strong  arm.  It  is  true,  that  if  all  the  nation 
belonged  to  the  same  society  as  our  respected  cen- 
sor, the  moral  influence  of  that  passive  resistance 
might  go  far  to  disarm  aggression,  at  least  from  ' 
civilized  races.  Short  of  an  universal  observance 
of  that  dignified  quiescence,  the  effect  must  wholly 
fail.  It  18,  in  out  opinion,  quite  idle  to  behave  as 
if  war  had  already  ceased  throughout  the  world, 
when  France  keeps  the  sword  forever  half  on- 
sheathed  and  tries  the  aim  at  our  vulnerable 
points;  when  America  bears  herself  less  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  foe ;  and  domestic  traitors  are 
ostentatious  of  the  mine  which  they  have  prepared 
within  our  lines.  War  has  not  ceased  in  the 
world ;  and  pretending  that  it  has,  would  nol 
enable  us  to  Keep  it  off  our  territory.  The  gen- 
eral arguments  against  war  bear  the  same  relatioa 
to  measures  for  national  defence  that  popular  edo^ 
cation  does  to  the  policeman  ;  we  count  upon  the 
progress  of  education  for  diminishing  the  tendency 
to  crime,  but  until  the  criminal  disposition  be  laid 
aside  we  must  maintain  the  policeman.  And  it  is 
well  for  the  peace  that  be  should  be  strong ;  for 
not  only  is  he  then  the  better  able  to  quell  tumult, 
but  the  very  aspect  of  a  stalwart  peace-constable 
helps  to  keep  the  unruly  in  order.  We  would 
have  England  set  the  example  of  repudiating  all 
aggressive  warfare ;  and  in  like  manner  we  would 
have  her  prepared  to  show  that  she  can  repel 
aggression  and  enforce  the  peace  at  least  within 
her  own  territory. — Spectator ,  22  Nov, 


INTERNAL   DEFENCE   OF   ENGLAND. 
TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  arti- 
cle on  ''National  Defence'*  in  your  publication  of 
the  15th  instant.  It  relates  to  a  subject  which 
has  often  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  which,  as  ii 
appears  to  me,  merits  the  attention  of  every  reflec- 
tive man. 

Protection  is^  perhaps,  the  first  duty  which 
government  owes  to  its  subjects — the  first  advan^ 
tage  which  the  members  of  a  society,  organised  in 
the  shape  of  a  nati6n,  have  a  right  to  expect  as  a 
repayment  for  the  sacrifices  they  are  compelled  to 
make  for  the  common  good.  Without  protection 
of  person  and  property  against  external  aggression 
or  internal  riot,  most  social  blessings  must  be 
destroyed,  or  become  precarious. 

Thus  far  we  should  probably  agree ;  and  I  am 
fully  of  your  opinion  in  thinking,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  steam,  "  the  channel 
has  beoome  merely  a  great  river,  and  that  it  can  no 
long^  rest  for  defence  on  a  movable  force  goiag 
up  and  down  ;'its  bank  must  be  fortified." 

But  you  seem  to  think  that  to  fortify  our  eoasls 
b  not  enough— <tbat  we  require  men  to  occupy  the 
forti&ealAons,  and  moreover  a  force  sufllcient  to 
defeat  an  enemy  should  be  succeed  in  penetrating 
^hooiigh  thsA.    Here  too,  I  Bgree  with  you.   fiktf 
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tt  this  point  a  divergence  in  our  views  com- 
mences ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  point  oat  in  what 
the  divergence  consists ;  and  having  done  so,  will 
state  succinctly,  so  as  not  to  occupy  an  unreason- 
able portion  of  your  pages,  my  own  opinion  on  the 
question  between  us. 

You  appear  to  think  that  our  danger  would  be 
removed,  or  at  least -roost  materially  mitigated, 
were  our  whole  population  practised  in  athletic 
sports  and  the  use  of  arms.  I  do  not  deny  that 
some  advantage  would  arise  in  case  of  war-  from  a 
state  of  things  analogous  to  that  which  existed, 
when,  among  the  city  apprentices,  the  peasants, 
and  veomen,  a  large  proportion  was  to  be  found 
equally  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  national  weapon 
with  those  who  conquered  at  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and 
Agincourt.  Other  advantages  would  arise  if  the 
present  age  could  borrow  from  the  past  somewhat 
of  its  independent  and  otU-dodr  character;  upon 
which  I  forbear  to  enlarge,  as  being  beside  my 
present  object.  At  any  rate,  I  think  that,  under 
actual  circumstances,  little  would  be  gained  with  a 
view  to  deduce  against  foreign  aggression,  or 
lotemal  revolt,  from  any  change  in  the  habits  of 
oar  population. 

My  opinion  upon  the  matter  in  dispate,  shortly 
-stated,  is  this — 

That  regular  troops,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, can  be  successfully  opposed  only  by  reg- 
ular troops  possessing  something  like  an  equality 
in  nambers. 

All  recent  history,  and  ancient  history  too,  well 
understood,  supports  the  above  maxim.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  multiply  instances  in  proof  of  it.  It 
may  suffice  to  point  out  the  example  which  France 
exhibited  in  1792,  1793,  1794,  1814,  and  1815. 
The  French  are  the  most  miUtary  people  in 
Europe.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  they  possessed  an  immense  national 
guard,  as  well  organized  as  such  a  force  can  be ; 
yet  during  this  long  course  of  hostilities  no  instance 
can  be  found  in  which  |he  national  guards  defeated 
a  hostile  army,  or  defended  a  town,  or  opposed  an 
efficient  resisunce  to  an  invading  enemy.  Tet 
this  enemy  was,  generally  speaking,  ill-com- 
manded, feeble,  and  unenergetic  in  its  enterprises. 

Bat  even  supposing  that,  onder  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, a  levy  en  masse  or  national  guard 
may  form  an  efficient  instrument  of  national 
defence,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  no  country  can  be  pointed  out 
where  a  popular  resistance  would  be  less  effica- 
cious than  in  the  case  of  England. 

England  labors  under  several  special  disadvan- 
tages with  respect  to  the  object  in  view.  I  will 
only  enumerate  a  few — 

First,  The  small  extent  of  her  territory. 

Second,  The  want  of  forests,  mountains,  or 
large  rivers. 

Third,  The  absence  of  walled  towns. 

Fourth,  The  extreme  productiveness  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  which  would  thus  furnish  to  an  enemy  the 
means  of  support,  and  to  the  inhabitants  a  motive 
for  sabmission. 

FiAh,  The  excellence  of  the  roads  and  other 
means  of  communication. 

From  what  precedes  yon  will  readUy  perceive, 
Aat  in  my  view  the  chief  danger  to  Enjgland,  so 
ftr  as  respects  the  national  defence,  arises  fVom 
the  trifling  amount  of  the  regular  army.  This 
■my,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  including  the  roa- 
^bi6t|  >does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  men,  and  is 


not  supported  by  any  reserve  excepting  a  few  pen- 
sioners ;  the  miutia  being  merely  a  name. 

Supposing  an  outbreak  in  Ireland — an  event 
highly  probable,  if  not  sooner  or  later  certain^the 
twenty  thousand  men  stationed  on  the  other  side 
of  St.  Greorge's  Channel  could  do  little  more  than 
furnish  garrisons  for  a  few  of  the  great  towns,  so 
as  to  obviate  fears  for  the  effect  of  a  rising  of  the 
Catholic  populace. 

Supposing  such  an  outbreak,  supported  by  ten 
thousand  French  troops,  embarked  at  Brest  or  St. 
Male,  and  landed  in  twenty-four  hours  from  a 
dozen  steamboats. 

Suppose,  again,  two  or  three  expeditions  of  a 
similar  amount  thrown  simultaneously  or  success- 
ively on  different  points  of  the  English  coast ;  how 
or  where  could  they  be  resisted,  with  the  existing 
force  of  our  army?  They  would  doubtless  be 
overpowered  at  last ;  but  what  would  be  the 
alarm,  the  loss  of  property,  the  interruption  to  all 
peaceful  occupation,  which  this  nation  wo6Id  pre- 
viously be  called  upon  to  undergo  ! 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion ;  being  pre- 
pared to  explain  and  enforce  what  has  preceded 
hereafter,  should  it  appear  necessary  so  to  do. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amount  of  the  regular  army  stationed 
within  the  British  islands  ought  not,  with  any 
regard  to  the  national  safety,  to  fall  short  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men ;  and  this  force  should  be 
supported  by  a  trained  reserve  equally  numerous, 
and  so  organized  that  a  few  days  might  range  it  in 
battle  array  against  an  invading  foe. 

The  increase  of  the  regular  array  shotild  consist 
<nainly  in  infantry  and  artillery ;  with  a  view  to 
the  superior  utility  of  both  in  an  enclosed  country, 
and  for  purposes  of  defence ;  and  also  because  an 
artillery  soldier  requires  a  proportionably  longer 
period  of  training  before  he  becomes  efficient. 

While  England,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
is  perhaps  the  least  fitted  for  a  popular  resistance, 
it  posse^es  peculiar  advantages  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  regular  army,  from  the  warlike  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  who,  when  properly  disciplined, 
never  yet  met  a  ioe  who  would  stand  before  them, 
and  from  its  vast  financial  resources. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  consider  me 
over-confident  when  I  say  that  I  should  be  satisfied 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  time  of  peace, 
considering  that  France  has  three  hundred  and 
fifly  thousand,. besides  an  immense  reserve.  In 
fixing  this  amount,  I  have  reference  to  the  channd 
ditch,  to  our  invincible  marine,  and  to  the  diversion 
of  force  in  Algiers,  and  perhaps  in  Morocco  and 
Madagascar. 

The  only  argument  which  I  can  anticipate  as 
likely  to  be  brought  against  me,  is  the  greatly 
increased  taxation  which  my  proposal  would  neces- 
sitate. That  this  is  an  objection  I  allow — that  it 
is  a  valid  one  I  respectfully  deny  ;  England  is  not 
so  poor,  in  purse  or  spirit,  that  an  additional 
expenditure  of  (say)  three  millions  per  annum 
conld  not  be  readily  afforded,  when  the  national 
honor — perhaps,  indeed,  the  security  of  all  we 
hold  dear  as  men  and  citizens — demands  the  sacri- 
fice. 

If  yon  shoold  honor  roe  by  giving  place  in 
your  columns  to  this  communication,  I  may  ven- 
tare  to  trouble  you  again  on  the  same  important 
subject. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 


uigitizea  Dy  "kjkjxj^ 
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INTBRMAL  NATIONAL  DEFENCE — ^THB  SPBCULATITB  80CIBTT. 


INTERNAL   NATIONAL   DEFENCE. 
TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    8PECTAT0B. 

Sir — As  an  oldest  subscriber,  pennit  me  to  ob- 
serve that  the  thanks  of  every  true  Englishman 
are  due  to  you  for  your  excellent  article  on  our  in- 
ternal defence.  The  letter  of  the  friendly  brother, 
in  your  last,  scarcely  called  for  notice  from  you  : 
the  excellent  one  of  Z.  forestalled  a  little  I  had 
written  on  the  subject,  but  not  half  so  well  as  he 
has  done. 

It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  reflect  on  the  supineneas 
of  our  government  on  this  subject  without  astonish- 
ment. We  ask  ourselves — can  there  be  any  doubt 
on  so  viul  a  point !  Can  we  for  a  moment  doubt 
that,  in  the  event  even  of  a  short  war,  the  French- 
man would  not  land  in  force? — we,  who  lie  open 
to  so  many  points  beyond  the  ken  of  our  Argus- 
eyed  marine  ? 

May  I  say  that  I  think  Z.,  among  his  sound  re- 
marks, underrates  France  when  he  supposes  her 
throwing  in  ten  thousand  men  only,  at  different 
points.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  made  rather 
with  crushing  odds — and  what  have  we  to  meet 
them?  Scarcely  fifty  thousand  eflfective  men,  and 
these  scattered  far  away,  with  no  reserve  of  any 
kind.  The  militia  is  a  '*  vox  et  praeterea  nihil ;" 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  stand  against  regular 
troops  supported  by  a  tremendous  artillery. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  truths  that  should  arouse 
the  most  irreflective  :  it  is  idle  to  say  wait  till  the 
danger  comes  ;  the  answer  is  decisive — then  it  will 
be  too  late ;  the  stroke  will  be  given,  and  let  Eng- 
land raise  her  head  again  when  she  may.  • 

I  therefore  rather  differ  with  Z.  as  to  our  cer- 
tainty of  eventually  overpowering  them,  unless  we 
were,  as  he  suggests,  strengthened,  now,  by  the 
additional  force  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
a  trnined  xesrrve  of  double  that  number ;  backed 
by  these,  and  by  our  mighty  marine,  we  might 
then,  indeed,  lau^^h  at  the  idea  of  a  secbnd  Hast- 
ings;  a  name,  be  it  observed,  that  we  should  ever 
remember  aftt»r  those  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers. 

Z.  justly  cites  the  National  Guard  as  never  hav- 
ing come  forward  when  it  mijrht  have  done  so : 
need  we  observe  that  our  militia  in  the  field,  man 
to  man,  would  be  inferior,  perhaps,  even  to  them  ? 
Z.  cites  also  our  people  as  being,  now,  **  warlike  :"t 
I  rather  agree  with  you  that  they  were  so ;  fana- 
ticism, love  of  pelf,  and  indoor  labor,  have  sadly 
changed  them. 

To  our  national  finances,  what  were  four  millions 
yearly?  Observe  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
country — and  what  the  railway  mania  has  brought 
to  light !  Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  this  same 
fonr  millions  is  the  price  of  our  preservation — of 
nothing  less  than  our  existence  as  a  nation.  Surely, 
then,  we  should  awake — and  soon. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  this  letter  merits  publi- 
cation ;  nor  do  I  press  it.  Mine  is  an  honest  national 
feeling,  which  1  feel  compelled  to  express  to  yon  : 
to  express,  also,  a  hope  that  you  will  continually 
recur  to  so  vital  a  subject;  that  **  you  would  still 
have  England  prepared  to  show  that  she  can  repel 
aggression,  and  enforce  the  peace,  at  least  within 
her.  own  territory."  As  I  believe  you  eschew 
anon3rmou8  contnbniion,  I  shall  add  my  name, 
though  signing  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant,  R. 


THE   SPECULATIVE   SOCIETY. 

Amoro  the  honors  conferred  upon  Lord^ohn 
Rnssell  in  Edinburgh,  is  the  honorary  membership 
of  the  Speculative  Society.  This  incident  leads 
the  mind  back  to  the  origin  of  that  snb-genus  o( 
the  whig,  of  which  Lord  John  is  now  almost  the 
sole  surviving  representative  in  public  life — the 
Edinburgh,  or  Edinburgh  Review  Whig.  Scotch 
philosophy,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Kcid,.Adam  Smith,  and  Dugald  Stewart — had  a 
good  deal  of  influence  in  fiirming  that  brigade  of 
the  whig  legion  ;  but  the  Speculative  Society  had 
perhaps  still  more.  Their  habit  of  recurring  to 
first  principles  more  than  preceding  generations  of 
whigs  had  done — their  eclectic,  urbane,  and  withal 
somewhat  feeble  tone  of  thought — they  contracted 
quite  as  much  from  the  personal  lessons  as  fro^ 
the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  most  difl\i8e 
of  metaphysicians.  Their  habits  of  inquiry,  their 
modes  of  thinking,  were  contracted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  literary  circle  to  which  Robertson, 
Smith,  and  Stewart  had  given  the  4a w.  But  it 
was  in  the  arena  of  the  Speculative  Society  that 
they  leame<{  the  independent  use  of  their  Acuities 
— learned  to  master  more  completely  and  turn  to 
account  what  their  teachers  had  instilled.  The 
Speculative  Society  has  been  in  fact  no  unimpor- 
tant part  of  the  academical  curriculum  of  Edin- 
burgh. Though  not  formally  recognized  by  the 
University  authorities,  it  possesses  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  college,  apparently  with  as  much 
"  fixity  of  tenure"  as  the  professors  do  their  lec- 
ture and  robing-Tooms.  It  possesses  a  not  incon- 
siderable library.  The  literary  business  of  the 
meetings  is  not  conducted  with  more  grave  deco- 
rum nor  with  more  watchful  interest  than  the  pri- 
vate business — ^the  political  government  of  the 
society.  A  majority  of  the  members  are  the  young 
lawyers,  who  generally  continue  to  take  part  in  its 
proceedings  for  a  year  or  two  after  they  have  been 
called  to  the  bar ;  the  renMiinder  consist  of  a  few 
of  their  companions  studying  for  the  church  or  the 
medical  profession,  and  any  celebrities — young 
English  noblemen,  Polish  princes,  or  the  like — 
who  happen  to  be  attending  the  university.  This 
preponderance  of  the  law  imparts  rather  a  priggish 
tone  to  the  proceedings.  The  Speculative  Society 
is  a  very  exclusive  body  :  few  of  its  members — 
none  who  have  attained  to  any  eminence — have 
turned  out  democrats.  The  political  tenets  of 
those  who  have  there  made  their  first  essays  in  de- 
bate, or  the  management  of  public  business,  are 
generally  found  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  formal- 
ity and  narrowness  inseparable  from  a  provincial 
sphere  vain  of  its  literary  oracles,  and  where  the 
local  whigs  and  tories  have  fought  for  generations 
within  so  confined  a  circle  that  they  may  be  looked' 
upon  as  having  been  tied  to  tlie  stake.  Not  one 
of  them  has  ever  emancipated  himself  from  the 
sectarianism  of  the  party  with  which  he  started  in 
life.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  curious  example : 
his  later  novels  and  his  History  of  Napoleon  indi- 
cate greater  breadth  of  political  views,  less  fierce 
partisanship,  than  his  earlier  writings  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Reform  Bill  struggle  commenced,  the  old 
Dundasite  revived  within  him  with  all  his  narrow- 
ness of  view  and  inveteracy  of  personal  feeling. 
A  Jefifrey  or  a  Russell  can  be  liberal  and  catholic 
on  abstract  questions ;  but  point  a  finger  at  the 
"  party,"  and,  like  snails,  they  draw  themselves 
back  into  their  shells.    The  accident  of  a  Scotck 
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eyBieiaii  who  was.  obliged  to  quit  his  profession 
'  %rant  of  practice,  and  a  couple  of  able  Scotch 
barristers,  haTing  vringed  their  way  to  the  South 
about  the  time  that  pne  set  of  Edinburgh-trained 
men  of  rank  had  established  circles  in  London,  and 
another  set  was  just  making  its  d^but,  combined 
with  the  celebrity  <if  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  give 
a  prominence  to  the  speculative  whig,  that  the 
character  is  not  likely  to  obtain  again.  In  the  less 
intellectual  tory  party,  the  ^l^ves  of  the  society — 
though  there  have  been  many  good  working  men 
amon|^  them,  and  one  great  author — have  been  kept 
in  more  subordinate  positions.  But  to  this  day  the 
8pe*?iilative  Society  continues  aTaluable  prepara- 
tory school  for  public  life.  Its  records  have  been 
admirably  kept ;  and  they  are  interesting  not  merely 
ibr  the  names  to  be  found  upon  them,  but  for  the 
indications  of  future  character  they  afford.  A 
judicious  selection  would  make  a  curious  little 
book. — Spectator, 


DR.  coulter's  adventures    IN  THB  PACIFIC* 

Is  interesting  for  its  subject  and  its  scenes. 
Whether  it  is  the  impression  made  in  youth  by  \he 
narratiyes  of  the  early  narigators  and  the  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  whether  there  is  some  intrin- 
sic attraction  in  the  life  described,  readers  feel  a 
strange  kind  of  interest  in  nautical  adventure  re- 
moved iVom  the  routine  of  crvilization.  To  "  wood 
and  water*'  at  a  sea-port,  is  a  circumstance  about 
which  no  one  feels  the  slightest  interest,  and  whose 
particulars  would  resolve  themselves  into  a  bill  for 
**  work  and  labor  done  ;'*  but  as  thoTessel  we  have 
accompanied  for  months  nears  the  uninhabited 
island,  with  some  doubts  whether  her  wants  may 
be  supplied,  part  of  the  crew's  anxiety  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  readers.  Even  if  the  spot  be  a 
'*  watering  place,*'  there  is  an  almost  equal  feeling 
of  what  must  be  the  crew's  joyousness  at  the  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  the  ship,  the  independence 
(though  but  for  a  few  days  or  hours)  of  life  on 
shore,  where  man  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys, 
where  the  tameness  of  the  animal  creation,  if  not 
**  shocking,"  as  to  Selkirk,  is  strange ;  whilst  con- 
trast, or  the  freshness  of  primeval  nature,  gives  a 
peculiar  chann  to  those  islands  scattered  through- 
out the  Pacific,  wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  briny 
air,  or  upon  *'  natives,"  whose  softness  of  manner, 
even  among  the -very  best  of  them,  is  the  sole  thing 
that  has  prevented  them  from  being  painted  as 
monsters  of  cruelty  and  profligacy. 

Nor  throughout  these  regions  is  the  romance 
most  congenial  tu  the  British  mind  yet  at  an  end. 
From  some  pf^culiarity  of  disposition,  or  restless- 
ness under  their  present  lot,  willing  Crusoes  are 
scattered  throughout  this  vast  ocean  ;  and  though 
many  soon  get  tired  of  their  island  solitude  and 
escape  from  it  when  opportunity  offers,  men  are 
yet  found  who  pu^  it  to  such  civiliiation  as  they 
can  have  access  to,  and  are  content  with  the  occa- 
sional society  of  a  vessel  touching,  or  of  some  run- 
away sailor.  Near  the  coast  of  America,  Crusoes 
may  be  found  in  the  last  stage  of  development, 
with  subjects  over  whom  they  rule  with  despotic 
sway.  One  of  such  settlements  Dr.  Coulter  fell  in 
with,  at  the  Galapagos,  a  group  near  the  Equator, 
and  not  very  £bx  from  the  coast  of  Peru.    On  one 
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of  these  islands  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Vilaall 
had  taken  up  his  quarters ;  having  some  claim  upon 
the  government,  he  was  paid  by  a  gram  of  black 
criminals,  and  permission  to  establish  a  colony  in 
the  Galapagos ;  which  he  did  upon  monop«)ly  prin* 
oiples,  with  unfortunate  results. 

*'  Now  a  few  words  about  Yilamil,  his  people, 
and  their  property  or  farms. 

*'  Those  people  work  hard,  and  olant  their 
grounds,  which  produce  abundantly.  If  they  re- 
quire an  article  of  clothing,  (which  they  did  from 
their  landing,  for  they  were  sent  off  nearly  naked,) 
or  an  implement  to  repair  their  houses,  or  cultivate 
their  plots  of  land,  or  any  other  necessary,  they  go 
to  the  governor's  store,  and  get  it  in  exchange, 
(where  a  small  account  is  run  up.)  They  give  a 
mortgage  on  the  crop  nearly  ripe.  The  produce  '  ' 
of  this,  when  ready,  is  taken  away  from  them  ;  and 
they  are  left  bare  enough,  with  little  else  than  a 
bitter  feeling  of  dark  Spanish  hatred  to  the  ffOT- 
ernor  for  thus  depriving  them  of  their  crops.  This 
system  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  scarcely 
a  family  owned  what  was  growing  on  their  own 
ground.  It  was  all  mortgaged  Ions  ago,  root  and 
branch,  to  Yilamil,  against  whom  and  his  store  there 
existed  the  most  deadly  hatred.  After  I  became 
thoroughly  informed  of  all,  and  the  people's  good 
wishes  towards  him,  I  was  anxious  to  be  off,  not 
knowing  the  moment  some  insurrection  might  take 
place.         « 

'*  I  was-  afterwards  informed  that  my  anticipa^ 
tions  were  realized.  Shortly  after  we  left,  the 
people  got  out  of  all  patience  with  him,  made  three 
attempts  to  assassinate  him,  and  finally  finished 
the  affair  in  real  Creole  Spanish  style,  by  cutting 
him  down  with  their  machettas.  1  was  also  told 
many  of  the  people  left  the  island ;  but  some  re- 
mained. ^  To  me  they  appeared  and  were  very  kind ; 
and  I  am  dbpoSed  to  think  that  he  might  have  gone 
on  safely  enough  but  for  his  oppressive  conduct." 

Nor  in  these  remote  seas  is  business  itself  with- 
out interest  and  adventure,  either  with  the  Poly- 
nesians, the  Spanish  Americans,  or  the  great  sperm 
whales.  We  had  traits  of  the  continental  trade  in  - 
Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  in  Dr.  Coul- 
ter's Adventures  in  the  Pacific  we  have  some  stirring 
descriptions  of  whale-fishing,  and  an  account  of  the 
economy  of  the  trade :  but  the  notices  of  the  Poly- 
nesians are  somewhat  superficial.  At  least  we 
have  better  of  an  earlier  date  ;  and  a  "  View  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  as  they  now  are"  is  a  desideratum 
notwithstandinpr  the  American  Exploring  Ejppedi- 
tion.  If  requires  a  more  philosophical  mind  to 
depict  society,  and  estimate  its  character,  than  to 
describe  single  adventures  or  particular  scenes. 

From  incidental  notices  it  appears  that  Dr.  Coul- 
ter has  been  surgeon  to  South  Sea  whalers,  and  in 
that  capacity  has  made  several  voyages  round  the 
world.  A  description  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  that  occurred  during  his  navigation  in  the 
good  ship  Stratford,  which  was  "  ready  for  sea"  in 
October  183*2,  is  the  basis  of  his  book ;  but  he 
occasionally  taries  the  narrative  by  reminiscences 
from  other  voyages.  He  has  also  promulgated 
some  general  views  about  Tahiti,  which  seem  to 
have  b^en  his  reason  for  publishing  ;  though  these 
are  by  no  means  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
book,  and  we  think  he  overrates  the  mterest  felt 
by  the  public  in  the  fortunes  of  Queen  Pomare. 
Luckily,  however,  there  is  not  much  of  Tahiti ; 
the  matter  of  the  volume  being  what  we  have  al- 
ready indicated — incidents  at  sea,  the  chase  and 
capture  of  the  sperm  whale,  accounts  of  the  econ- 
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omy  p{  a  whaler,  and  of  the  oocoptiiona  of  the 
crew,  descriptions  of  the  aceoery  at  various  coral 
islands  or  groups,  to^^ther  with  notices  of  some  of 
the  Polynesians.  The  only  thing  approaching  to 
adventure,  properly  so  called,  is  Dr.  Coulter's  ex- 
ploration of  Chatham  Island  by  himself,  while  the 
crews  were  enea^d  in  refitting  and  coopering  their 
whale-oil ;  and  his  compulsory  sojourn  at  Hivaooa, 
one  of  the  Marquesas,  when  the  ship  was  blown 
off  the  shore.  During  the  time  of  this  detention, 
the  doctor  was  made  a  chief,  honored  with  the 
order  of  tatooing,  and  engaged  in  a  general  action 
among  th&  Marqoesans,  after  due  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  observing  that  he  was  fight- 
ing on  the  weaker  side.  The  Marquesan  tactics  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  scientific,  nor  is  the  descrip- 
«  tion  ot  Dr.  Coulter  very  graphic ;  but  some  of  the 
traits  are  Homeric  ;  as  is  the  conclusion,  when  the 
enemy,  afler  a  sound  drubbing,  came  over  and  sur- 
rendered the  cause  of  war— the  mother  and  little 
child  of  a  chieftain,  who  had  been  carried  off,  but 
luckily  not  devoted  to  the  island  gods. 

The  book  is  somewhat  loose  in  structure,  from 
Dr.  Coulter's  having  judiciously  passed  over  the 
commonplaces  of  his  voyage,  presenting  incidents 
rather  than  a  continuous  narrative.  The  style  is 
clear,  unaffected,  and  buoyant ;  occasional  weak- 
ness showing  the  unaccustomed  writer,  but  without 
any  injury  to  the  general  character.  Like  all  such 
authors,  however,  the  effect  is  dependent  upon  the 
original  matter,  and  owes  nothing  to  the  art  of  the 
wnter ;  though  Dr.  Coulter  rises  with  his  theme. 
Here  is  an  instance,  in  a  difficult  and  exhausted 
subject — a  storm  at  sea ;  where  the  waves  and  the 
sailors  are  both  brought  out. 

A  STORM  IN  A  NEW  SHIP. 

**  Being  now  perfectly  ready  for  the  dark-look- 
mg  gentleman  to  windward* coming  fast  down  afler 
us,  the  breeze  died  away  until  the  ship  had  scarce- 
ly steerage  way  on  her. 

"Afler  a  little  the  air  felt  cooler,  the  wind  fresh- 
ened up,  and  blew  from  the  northward  ;  another 
hand  was  added  to  assist  in  steering.  On  the  gale 
came  with  a  roaring  sound ;  the  ship  kept  right  be- 
fore it.  We  were  now  steering  under  a  close- 
reefed  main-topsail,  and  the  ship  fairly  hissing 
through  it ;  the  wind  forced  the  swell  fairly  down, 
the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  one  bdd  of  foam.  There  was  a  description  of 
the  sea  then  given,  in  a  very  few  words,  which  I 
have  not  since  forgotten — *  This  is  the  old  wash- 
tub,  with  the  suds  aU  on  the  top.'  Such  are 
sailors,  sthat  amidst  the  war  of  elements  which  sur- 
rounds them,  and  oflen  threatens  them  with  in- 
stantly being  engulphed,  they  will  have  their  joke 
out.  Now  no  one  could  hear  the  other  speak, 
such  was  the  force  of  the  storm.  You  could  feel 
the  ship  almost  lifled  along.  The  scene  was 
grand  ;  no  pen  could  describe  it ;  the  power  of  the 
great  Creator^s  breath  was  on  the  water,  and  man 
Was  nothing. 

'*The  surface  of  the  water  was  1)lown  up  into 
mist,  like  spray  which  rose  from  the  foam,  as  it 
were,  like  dust,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and 
was  forced  along  before  and  around  us.  On,  on 
we  went,  like  something  carried  along  by  an  in- 
visible power,  over  which  man  has  no  control. 
The  wild  but  beautiful  scene  appeared  unearthly ; 
there  was  something  enchanting  in  watching  the 
swifl  and  silent  passage  of  the  vessel  through  this 
M  it  were  hissing  snow. 

"  To  the  non-nautical  reader  I  may  here  remark. 


that  the  runang  of  a  ship  before  t)ie  wind  ereatat 
both  a  difi^rent  motion  and  noise  in  the  .ship  than 
one  hove  to,  or  running  with  the  wind  abeam. 
The  violence  of  the  storm  was  now  so  great  that 
any  sound  or  noise  we  could  make  on  board  was  in- 
audible from  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  foaming 
of  the  sea  around  us.  The  ship  seemed  to  have 
life,  and  bounded  away  from  every  threatening 
wave. 

' '  This  being  the  first  time  we  had  an  o{)portuni^ 
to  run  before  the  wind,  or  try  our  new  ship^s  quali- 
ties in  scudding — in  fact,  we  had  no  alternative, 
for  the  storm  was  too  strong  to  attempt  UP  round 
the  ship  to,  we  would  have  gone  down  in  an  in- 
stant— there  were  relieving-tackles  rove,  lest  the 
wheel-ropes  should  part ;  and  as  we  had  nothing 
but  a  clear  sea  before  us,  every  one  watched  close- 
ly the  ship's  action,  on  her  new  and  first  trial  in  this 
way.  The  old  seamen  looked  excited  and  pleased ; 
the  younger  ones  at  last  felt  so  much  aelighted 
with  the  ship,  that  they  danced  and  waved  their 
clear  arm,  (for  one  held  on,)  and  appeared  like 
madmen." 

From  the  following  picture,  Selkirk's  isle 
must  have  been  not  such  a  bad  place  afler  all ; 
though  the  bullocks  and  dogs  are  additions  since 
his  time. 

JUAN  FKRNANDEZ. 

"  Afler  leaving  the  beach,  you  arrive  at  a  large 
strip  of  level  land,  the  remains  of  the  houses  or 
rather  huts,  [of  a  Chilian  settlement  abandoned,] 
in  a  state  of  ruin,  were  scattered  about  on  either 
side ;  also  the  remains  of  an  old  jail  or  lock-up. 
On  passing  the  hqts,  this  level  land  is  found  to  ex- 
tend to  twenty  or  thirty  acres.  There  -were  vast 
quantities  of  rose-bushes  in  full  bloom,  with  im- 
mense beds  of  mint,  so  tall  that  you  could  hide  in 
it  without  being  discovered.  The  fragrance  of 
this  valley  was  enchanting  to  us.  The  small  hills 
surroundinp^  it,  thickly  covered  with  middling-siaed 
timber  in  nch  foliage,  and  a  small  rippling  stream 
running  through  it,  all  added  to  its  beauty.  la 
strolling  up  the  hills,  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
smaller  timber  had  a  very  loose  hold  in  the  earth, 
which  was  mostly  red  mould,  as  some  of  our  men, 
in  la3ring  hold  of  them  to  assist  themselves  up, 
came  back  accompanied  by  the  tree. 

*'  The  entire  island  is  a  succession  of  small  hiUs 
and  valleys,  each  with  its  little  stream  ;  and  those 
rivulets,  often  uniting,  came  dashing  over  the  clifla 
with  great  force.  On  it  we  discovered  some  bul- 
locks, ^oats,  and  dogs,  all  in  good  condition,  but 
very  wild,  dashing  through  the  thickets  like  deer 
when  disturbed." 

A  WHALE-CHASE. 

''On  the  third  morning  i^r  leaving  Charles' 
Island,  while  in  sight  of  Albemarl,  the  look-outon4he 
fore-top- ^lant  yard  sung  oqg^'  There  he  blows ! 
there  again ! '  and  at  regular  intervals  'there  again  ! ' 
'  Where  away  ? '  'About  four  poinU  on  the  lee 
bow,  sir  ;'  *  put  the  helm  up.'  'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  re- 
sponded the  helmsman.  '  Steady :'  '  steady  it  is, 
sir.'  We  got  the  telesoopee  at  work,  (and  furat- 
rate  ones  they  are  always  m  whale-ships.)  After 
a  steady  look,  our  weU-experienced  skipper  pto^ 
nounced  it  to  be  a  large  sperm  whale.  '  BcmUs' 
crews  of  the  larboard  side,  stand  by  to  lower  three 
boats.'  *Ay,  ay,  sir,'  rang  fore  and  aft  the  ship ; 
when,  about  a  mile  from  the  whale,  the  helm  was 
put  down,  lee  main  braces  let  go,  aiid  the  ship  be- 
came stationary,  with  the  w^mspi  ^^yards   abadc. 
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'Ready  there!'  *  All  ready,  dr.'  'Lower 
away^' 

"The  boat-tackle  falls  rattled  tbrouch  the  block, 
and  the  boats  were  in  the  water.  No  huntsman 
•▼er  followed  a  pack  of  hounds  with  greater  glee 
dian  the  boats'  crews/of  those  ships  pull  after  their 
eam^.  We  now  filled  away  on  the  ship  to  have 
roll  comnMuid  over  her,  and  t»  keep  to  windward 
of  the  boats.  They  pulled  silently  and  eteadily  on. 
The  whale  was  going  along  easily.  By-and-by  the 
chief  officer's  boat  got  close  up  ;  and  one  iron  darted 
into  the  body  of  the  fish,  then  another,  and  the  boat 
was  fast. 

"They  were  by  this  time  so  close  to  the  ship,  yoa 
could  hear  him  sing  out,  *  Stem  all  now !'  and  the 
boat  was  pulled  quickly  astern  ;  the  whale  rear^ 
itself  half  out  of  the  sea,  then  buried  its  head  in  it, 
raised  his  enormous  flukes,  gave  a  blow  on  the 
sarface  of  the  water,  the  sound  of  which  you  coulS 
hear  far  off;  then  he  went  down,  or,  as  they  call 
it,  mounded ;  the  boat  was  drawn  right  over  him, 
and  iSe  line  whirring  through  the  chalks  as  he  de- 
scended. When  the  seeiuid  tub  was  all  but  out, 
it  stopped ;  then  they  commenced  hauling  in  the 
line,  and  coiling  it  loosely  in  the  stern  sheets  as 
fast  as  they  could.  This  hauling-in  of  the  line  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  cheering  '  Hurra,  hur- 
ra, hurra  !^  &c. 

"  They  got  in  the  line  very  fast ;  and  when  the 
whale  came  up  to  blow,  the  boat  was  not  more 
than  four  hundred  yards  off,  the  oars  all  peaked, 
and  out  of  the  water ;  he  then  started  to  windward 
towing  the  boat  after  him  at  aboiit  fifteen  miles  an 
boor,  the  water  boiling  and  foaming  high  up  on 
either  side  of  it.  All  hands  in  the  boat  now  laid 
hold  of  the  line,  and  kept  hauling  upon  him  ;  and 
as  they  passed  not  far  from  the  stem  of  the  ship, 
they  got  alongside  him  by  bowing  the  line.  The 
officer  lanced ;  and  after  each  dart  of  the  lance  into 
the  fish,  the  shank  of  it  had  to  be  straightened, 
which  is  easily  managed  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
After  running  about  two  miles  to  windward  of  the 
ship,  the  fish  blew  up  blood  out  of  his  spout-hole. 
This  is  at  once  the  indication  of  the  death-blow 
being  given.  He  stopped  suddenly ;  the  boats 
slackened  the  line,  and  pulled  astern  out  of  the 
way,  as  he  was  going  into  his  death-flurry.  They 
had  scarcely  got  well  clear  of  him  when  he  rolled 
heavily,  reared  hi»  great  head  up,  beat  the  water 
with  his  fins  and  flukes  in  great  fury,  made  one 
tremendous  plunge,  and  was  no  more. 

"This  whale  was  on  the  whole  easily  taken ;  but 
the  case  and  results  are  often  very  different,  even 
with  much  smaUer  ones.  The  sperm  whale  is  a 
very  active  fish,  and  it  frequently  tests  its  powers 
by  destroying  boats  and  their  crews  with  both 
jaws  and  flukes ;  often  I  have  seen  our  boats  stove 
in  pieces  by  the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  crew  see 
tber  danger  coming,  they  jump  overboard,  after- 
wards get  up  on  the  wreck,  or  take  an  oar  under 
their  arms  until  the  other  boats  come  and  pick 
them  up." 

The  account  of  Dr.  Coulter's  observations  and 
adventures  is  limited  to  the  180th  parallel  of  west 
longitude.  If  his  present  Volume  be  favorably  re- 
ceived^ he  will  00  a  futore  ooeasiea  carry  the 
reader  across  the  meridian  into  East  longitBde, 
"  sod  tell  him  of  advenlares  and  oeearrenoes  ai 
isiands  and  other  phiees,  wh^re  a  civiliaed  traded 
ssjidem  aj:id  a  missioiiary  never  landed. '*  This 
most  refer,  we  suppose,  to  New  Guinea  and  the 
ad^peai  islands,  as  well  as  to  the  groups  seattezed 
bitweea  Australia  and  Japim.    I^eh  a  bosk  we 
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should  be  glad  to  see  ;  for  the  subject  has  all  the 
interest  of  novelty,  and  of  the  mystery  respectisg 
unknown  regions  which  is  almost  cleared  awaj  in 
every  other  direction. 


The  Vigil  of  Faith  and  other  Poems,  Bt  C.  F. 
Hoffman.  Fourth  edition.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  1845. 

Thi  talismanic  words  "  fourth  edition,"  upon 
the  title-page,  render  praise  firom  us  unaeoessary, 
nor  are  we  dmposed  to  dispute  the  favenUe  veip£et 
of  the  public  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hoffinum.  He  is  a 
very  careless  writer,  and  we  find  on  his  page  strange 
sins  against  rhyme  and  rhythm,  but  then  he  is  grace- 
ful, sparkling  and  fluent.  He  tells  us  that  he  sings 
(in  the  true  way) — to  sing !  His  song  is  its  own 
reward. 

"  Not  in  approval,  but  in  utterance  dwelleth 
The  poet's  craving  and  the  poet's  power. '^ 

And  we  really  find  in  his  poems  a  tnunoripcr 
of  his  experience;  and  experience  though  it  be, 
there  are  on  it  fresh  and  glittering  dew-dvops.  We 
hardly  know  whether  Mr.  Hoffiooan  wooWgttm  ^ 
a  deeper  ploughing  and  a  fiercer  sun ;  it »  taet  the 
nature  of  some  minds  so  to  do,  and  his  are  wttd- 
flowers  like  the  "  CupW's  Dart"  er  "  Shoe^ 
Star"  of  the  western  prairie,  that  wither  and  m- 
oede  befi^re  the  advancing  stream  of  hie. 

After  looking  over  all  the  poems,  ifve  stOl  give 
the  preference  to  this  which  has  been  as  geneval  a 
favorite. 

WHAT  IS  solitude! 

Not  in  the  shadowy  wood, 

Not  in  the  crag-hung  glen, 
Not  where  the  echoes  brood 

In  caves  untrod  by  man ; 
Not  by  the  bleak  sea-shore. 

Where  barren  surges  brcAk, 
l^ot  on  the  mountain  hoar, 

Not  by  the  breezeless  lake ; 
Ndt  on  Uie  desert  plain 

Where  man  hath  never  stood, 
Whether  on  isle  or  main-^ 

Not  there  is  Solitude ! 

Birds  are  in  woodland  bowers ; 

Voices  in  lonely  dells ; 
Streams  to  the  listening  hours 

Talk  in  earth's  secret  ceUs ; 
Over  the  gray-ribb*d  sand 

Breathe  Ocean's  firothy  lips ; 
Over  the  still  lake's  strand 

The  wild  flower  toward  it  dips. 
Pluming  the  mountain's  crest 

Life  tosses  in  its  pines. 
Coursing  the  desert's  breast 

Life  in  the  steed's  mane  shines. 

Leave — if  thou  wouldst  be  kmely— 

Leave  Nature  for  the  crowd ; 
Seek  there  for  one— one  only 

Wi^  kindred  mind  endoW'd ! 
There — as  with  nature  erst 

Closely  thou  wouldat  oommnne— 
The  deep  soul-music  nursed 

In  either  heart,  attune  ! 
Heart-wearied  tfiou  wilt  ovni. 

Vainly  that  phantom  wooed, 
That  then  at  last  hast  known 

What  is  true  Sohtnde ! 
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COBRESPONDBNCfi  OF  SIR  PHILI?  SIIMfBY  AND  HI7BSRT  LANOUET. 


From  the  EzamiiMr. 


T%e  Correspondence  of  Sir  Phitip  Sidney  and 
HxAert  Languet,  ifow  first  collected  ana  trans- 
lated firom  the  Latin,  With  Notes  and  a  Memoir 
of  Sidney,  By  Steuart  A.  Pia.rs,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  C.C.C. ,  Oxford.    Pickering. 

Hubert  Lanouet's  Latin  letters  to  Sidney, 
first  published  by  the  Elzevirs  and  reprinted  m 
later  times  by  Lord  Hailes,  hare  been  used  and 
referred  to  by  Sidney's  English  biographers,  but 
never  translated.  Thre^  of  Sidney's  letters  in 
reply  were  discovered  m  the  public  library  at 
Zurich  three  years  ago  ;  and  soon  after  Mr.  Pears 
ascertained,  1}y  accident,  the  existence  of  fourteen 
others  in  the  public  library  at  Hamburgh.  The 
seventeen  (evidently  but  a  small  part  of  Sidney's 
share  in  a  series  to  which  his  correspondent  con- 
trib^ed  no  fewer  than  ninety- six)  are  now  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time ;  with  such  selec- 
tions itom  those  of  Languet  as  appeared  to  have 
leferenoe  to  them.  The  volume  has  great  value 
and  interest. 

The  friends  met  in  peculiar  circumstances. 
Hubert  Languet,  the  associate  and  intimate  of 
Philip  Melancthon,  was  one  of  the  foremost  ad- 
herents of  the  reformed  faith,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished for  his  general  exertions,  and  for  particu- 
br  diplomatic  services,  in  that  great  cause.  He 
narrowly  escaped  the  bloody  day  of  Bartholomew  ; 
and  while  Sidney  hastened  from  Paris  in  horror 
at  the  massacre,  he  was  in  bidino^  at  Frank- 
fort. In  the  latter  city  they  met :  and  so  charmed 
was  the  earnest  Frenchman  with  the  gallant  Eng- 
lish youth,  that,  though  the  one  was  S'ty-four  and 
the  other  not  eighteen,  a  friendship  which  counted 
sno  disparity  of  years  sprang  up  between  them. 
"Their  after  correspondence  was  only  broken  by 
•death. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  carp  at  Sidney's  fame, 
:and  question  his  position  witKhis  contemporaries. 
;But  if  we  wanted  proof  of  his  extraordinary  fasci- 
nation, we  find  it  here.    We  see  in  this  corre- 
rspondence  what  it  was  that  made  him  the  darling 
of  a  court  and  of  a  people ;  the  proficiency  that 
astonished  scholars,  the  grace  which  enraptured 
women,  and  that  calm  Arong  sense  of  duty  which 
:  alike  found  its  ^  home  in  the  peaceful  ffhides  of 
Penshurst  and  on  the  bloody  field  of  ^i|tphen. 
'  There  is  no  character  in  history  whose  track  we 
follow  by  such  a  trail  of  light.    The  eye  never 
'  reaches  him  but  as  the  central  star  of  some  con- 
stellation of  glory.    And  whether  in  Paris,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Colignys,  the  Anjous,  the  Na- 
varres,  and  the  Mornajrs  du  Plessis ;  in  Venice, 
attended  by  the  Titians,  Tintorettos,  Paul  Vero- 
neses,  and  Palladios  ;  in  Rome,  with  Palestrina ; 
in    Padua,  with  Tasso ;    or  in  England,  with 
Spenser,  with  Drake,  and' with  Raleigh  ; — ^he  ap- 
pears to  us  everywhere  as  the  golden  link  which 
unites  the  gay  exciting  chivalry  of  the  past  with 
the  more  definite  hopes  and  refinements  of  the 
future. 

Earnestly  commending  all  the  contents  of  this 
-  volume  to  the  reader's  study,  we  shall  take  a  few 

•  of  the  more  popular  passages,  which  we^  can  best 

•  detach. 

:  BIDNST  PROMISES  LANOUET  THAT  HI  SHAU.  HAVB 
HIS  PORTRAIT. 

*<  I  am  both  glad  and  sorry  that  yon  ask  me  so 
urgently  for  my  portrait ;  glad  because  a  request 

•  of  this  Rind  breaUies  the  ^irit  of  that  sweet  and 


lonc^tried  affection  with  which  you  re^rd  me ; 
and  sorry  that  you  have  any  hesitation  m  asking 
me  so  mere  a  trifle.  For  even  if  there  were  not 
between  us  that  true  and  genuine  ftiendship  which 
throws  into  shade  all  o£er  feelings,  as  the  sun 
obscures  the  lesser  lights,  still  I  have  received  tba$ 
from  you,  which  gives  you  a  right  to  demand  from 
me  as  a  debt  greatei  things  than  this.  As  soon  as 
ever  I  return  to  Venice,  I  will  have  it  done  either 
by  Paul  Veronese,  or  by  Tintoretto,  who  hold  by 
far  the  highest  place  in  the  art.  As  to  your  lines, 
although  it  is  truly  a  thing  to  boast  of,  '  to  b8 
praised  by  one  so  full  of  praise,'  and  though  they 
are  most  welcome  to  me  as  testifying  your  un- 
dying affection  for  me,  yet  I  cannot  think  of  sin- 
nihg  so  grievously  against  modesty,  as  to  have 
such  a  proclamation  of  my  praises,  especially  as  I 
do  not  deserve  them,  inscribed  on  my  portrait. 
Therefore  in  this  thing  I  pray  you  to  pardon  me, 
in  all  else  command  me,  and  I  will  satisfy  you  as 
far  as  I  can  ;  the  will  at  any  rate  shall  not  '.»e 
wanting.*' 

LANGUET  CRITICISES  Sidney's  portrait  as  painted 

BY  PAUL  VERONESE. 

''  Master  Corbett  showed  me  your  portrait, 
which  I  kept  with  me  some  hours  to  feast  my 
eyes  on  it,  but  my  appetite  was  rather-  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  sight.  It  seems  to  roe  to 
represent  some  one  like  you  rather  than  yourself, 
and,  at  first,  I  thought  it  was  your  brother. 
Most  of  your  features  are  w^  drawn,  but  it  is 
far  more  juvenile  than  it  ongm  to  be.  I  should 
think  you  were  not  unlike  it  in  your  twelfUi  or 
thirteenth  year." 

SIDNEY   JUSTIFIES   REIaXATION    AND    GOOD   HUMOR 
IN  TIMES  THE  LEAST  PROSPEROUS. 

*'But  my  dear  Languet,  what  are  we  doing  t 
Jesting  in  times  like  these  ?  I  cannot  think  there 
is  any  man  possessed  with  common  understanding, 
who  does  not  see  to  what  these  rough  storms  are 
driving,  by  which  all  Christendom  has  been  agi- 
tated now  these  many  years.  If  there  is  any  one 
who  sees  what  is  to  follow,  and  is  not  moved  by  it, 
I  say  that  such  a  man,  should  either  take  his  place 
among  the  gods,  or  be  classed  with  the  brutes  in 
human  form,  wc  j^t  ^rj^i^r  h  &•(»*.  But  here  we 
have  the  true  enjoyment,  or  rather  the  true  fruit 
of  friendship,  namely,  that  the  recollection  of  a 
dear  friend  is  not  only  a  great  relief  under  all  sor- 
row, but  that '  it  doth  in  the  midst  of  most  grave 
affairs,  force  a  man  to  descend  to  a  certain  relaxa- 
tion of  his  mind.  And  this  ref^shing  of  the  mind, 
consists,  more  than  anything  else,  in  that  seemly 
play  of  humor  which  is  so  natural,  and  so  in- 
graiWd,  so  to  speak,  in  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  wisest  men,  that  neither  Socrates  nor  our  own 
More  could '  lose  their  jest  even  in  the  hour  of 
death.    So  let  us  eyen  be  merry. 

'* '  Afric's  parched  land  rings  with  the  diiK  of 
war.' " 

SIDNEY  TELLS  OF  THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  FROBISHER. 

*'  I  wrote  to  you  a  year  ago  about  a  certain  Fro- 
bisher,  who,  in  rivahry  of  Magellan,  has  explored 
that  sea  which  he  supposes  to  wash  the  north  part 
of  America..  It  is  a  marvellous  history.  After 
having  made  slow  progress  in  the  past  year,  so  as 
only  to  pass  in  the  autumn  the  Feroe  isles  and  an 
island  which  he  supposes  to  be  Friesland,  dis- 
leovered  by  the  Venetian  Zeni,  be  tondied  at  m 
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eenuR  idnd  fbriha  purpofle  of  recniitingr  both 
bimself  md  his  crew.  And  there  by  chance  a 
yoang  man,  one  of  the  ship's  comrany,  picked  up 
ft  piece  of  earth  which  he  *saw  ffiitterinpr  on  the 
gnmnd,  and  showed  it  to  Frobisher ;  who,  being 
engaged  in  other  matters,  and  not  believing  that 
tlie  preeioos  metals  were  produced  in  a  region  so 
far  to  the  north,  considered  it  of  no  value.  But  he 
returned  home  at  the  beginiffhg  of  winter.  The 
yonng  man  kept  the  earth  by  him,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  labor,  (lor  he  had  no  thought  of  anything 
else,)  till  his  retom  to  London.  And  there,  when 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  young  man  perceived  it 
shining  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  made  an 
assay,  and  found  that  it  was  the  purest  gold,  and 
without  any  intermixture  of  other  metal.  Where- 
fore Frobisher  went  back  to  the  place  this  last 
spring,  under  orders  to  explore  that  island,  and, 
should  it  answer  his  expectation,  to  proceed  no 
farther.  This  he  has  done,  and  has  now  returned, 
bringisg  his  ships,  of  which  he  has  only  three,  and 
those  of  small  sixe,  full  laden ;  and  he  is  said  (for 
ibey  have  not  yet  unloaded)  to  have  brought  two 
hundred  tons  of  ore.  He  has  given  it  as  his  de- 
cided opinion,  that  the  island  is  so  productive  in 
metals,  as  to  seem  very  far  to  surpass  the  country 
of  Peru,  at  least  as  it  now  is.  There  are  also  six , 
other  islands  near  to  this,  which  seem  very  little 
inlerior.  It  is  therefore  at  this  time  under  debate, 
by  what  means  these  our  hitherto  successful  labors 
can  be  still  carried  on  in  safety  against  the  attacks 
of  other  nations,  asKing  whom  the  Spaniards  and 
Danes  seem  eepeeully  to  be  considered ;  the 
former,  as  claiming  all  the  western  parts  by  right 
from  the  pope ;  tli^  latter,  as  being  more  northerly 
mod  therefore  nearer;  and  relying  on  their  pos- 
session of  Iceland,  they  are  better  provided  with 
the  means  of  undertaking  this  voyage.  They  are 
also  said  to  be  sufllciently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
navigation.  I  wish,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  our 
■lutnal  friendship,  that  you  would  send  me  your 
opmion  on  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribe the  most  convenient  method  of  working 
those  ores.  You  promised  that  yon  would  send 
me  the  laws  of  Gkittenberg.  I  pray  you  to  do  this 
as  soon  as  possible.  Some  light  may  possibly  be 
obtained  from  them :  for  we  understand  this  art 
little  better  than  we  do  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
Remember  therefore  so  to  write,  as  that  you  may 
answer  to  the  great  reputation  yon  enjoy  among 
as ;  for,  unless  you  forbid  it,  I  will  show  your 
letter  to  the  queen.  The  thing  is  truly  of  great 
importance,  and  one  which  may  probably,  some 
tifne  or  other,  be  of  use  to  the  professors  of  the 
true  religion.  I  have  written  to  you  three  times 
OD  that  important  affair  of  mine  ;  so  that  I  think 
yon  are  satisfied  on  that  score." 

LANOCICT  DOUBTS   THBIR   VALUE. 

"If  that  which  you  say  of.  your  Frobisher  is 
true,  he  will  doubtless  eclipse  the  reputation  not 
only  of  Magellan  but  even  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus himselL  Who  could  have  expected  that  the 
extreme  north  would  at  last  supply  us  with  so 
great  incitement  to  evil  ?  You  ma^  now  well  de- 
spise the  voyage  to  the  Indies,  smee  you  have 
scombled  on  that  gift  of  nature,  of  all  others  the 
most  fiital  and  hurtful  to  mankind,  which  never- 
tbelesB  nearly  all  men  desire  with  so  insane  a 
KNigiag,  that  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives 
to'  them  to  incur  risk.  You  have  lately  turned 
your  lands  into  pastures,  and  in  so  doing  have  not 
oiiMilted  the  interests  of  your  country,  for  you 


have  thinned  its  population.  Your  rulers  were 
unwise  to  permit  it,  since  the  surest  strength  of  a 
country  is  an  abundant  population.  And  now  I 
fear  England  will  be  tempted  by  the  thirst  for 
gold,  and  rush  forth  in  a  bcxiy  to  the  islands  which 
Frofa^her  has  lately  diseovered,  and  how  much 
English  blood  do  you  suppose  must  be  spilt  in 
order  that  you  may  keep  possession  of  them? 
There  is  not  one  of  all  our  maritime  nations  which 
will  not  enter  the  lists  against  you  for  them.*' 

LAN6UBT*S  OPINION  OF  BLIZABETH^S  COURT. 

'*  Now  I  will  treat  you  frankly,  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  do,  for  I  am  sure  our  friendship  has 
reached  a  mark  at  which  neither  of  us  can  be 
offended  at  any  freedom  of  the  other.  It  viras  a 
deliglit  to  me  last  winter  to  see  you  high  in  favor 
and  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  ^uur  countrymen ; 
but  to  speak  plainly,  the  habits  of  your  court 
seemed  to  me  somewhat  less  manly  than  I  could 
have  wished,  and  most  of  your  noblemen  apj^eared 
to  me  to  seek  for  a  reputation  more  by  a  kind  or 
affected  courtesy  than  by  those  virtues  whicfi  are 
wholesome  to  the  state,  and  which  are  most  be- 
coming to  generous  spirits  and  to  men  of  high 
birth.  I  was  sorry,  therefore,  and  so  were  other 
friends  of  yours,  to  see  you  wasting  the  flower  of 
your  life  on  such  things,  and  I  feared  lest  that 
noble  nature  of  yours  should  be  dulled,  and  lest 
from  habit  you  should  bd  brought  to  take  pleasure 
in  pursuits  which  only  enervate  the  mind." 

LANOUIT  PRAISES  DRAKE. 

*'  Your  countrjrman  Drake  must  indeed  possess 
the  greatest  genius,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
It  seems  to  me  far  more  astonishing  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  subsist  himself  and  his  men  so 
long,  surrounded  as  he  was  on  all  sides  by  ene- 
mies, than  that  he  should  have  sailed  ronnd  the 
woHd.  He  has  accomplished  a  deed,  which  will 
be  an  honor  not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  ^our  coun- 
try, unless  you  sully  your  share  of  the  glory  by  an 
ungrateful  behavior  towards  him.  I  beg,  if  you 
have  any  particulars  regarding  his  voyage,  you 
will  let  me  have  them.  In  truth,  I  honor  and 
highly  esteem  the  man,  Ibough  I  do  not  know 
him.  I  do  not  doubt  his  name  will  be  renowned 
to  all  posterity,  and  I  advise  you  to  cultivate  his 
friendship.'* 

The  volume  is  admirably  edited,  the  translation 
excellent,  and  the  memoir  very  cleverly  and  pic- 
turesquely written. 


The  Constitutionnel  says: — "Ji  appears  that  the 
projected  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  with 
the  Archduke  Stephen  is  again  abandoned.  Religion 
is  not  the  only  obstacle,  for  questions  of  politics  ^ve 
also  intervened.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  London 
journals  that  this  union  is  not  seen  in  a  favorable 
light  in  England.  Observations  are  said  to  have 
been  also  made  at  Berlin,  and  in  spite  of  his  wishes 
to  bring  this  great  affair  to  a  conclusion,  Prince  Met- 
temich  is  at  la$t  convinced  that  it  will  be  attended 
with  more  inconveniences  than  advantages." 

[Ugly  old  fellow !  If  the  beautiful  Grand  Duchess 
wiU  come  over  here,  an  American  gentleman  will  be 
happy  to  marry  her,  whether  or  no,  and  settle  in 
Oregon  above  54*^  40'.J 

Church  BuiLmHo  Society. — Since  the  formation 
of  the  society,  in  the  year  1818,  it  has  assisted  2397 
parishes  to  obtain  admtional  church  accommodation 
to  the  extent  of  658,000  seat^^,45!7i59)^^3^9V¥;t 
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CAPTAIN    FEEMONT. 
"The  man  of  modett  mien,  and  flaabtng  eye." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Union :     - 

Sib, — ^Eaoloeed  herewith  you  will  please  find 
•a  tutbeotio  aod  carefully  prepared  aoeouat  of 
Captaia  Frtoont,  of  the  United  States  army. 

I  hare  suppoaed  that  a  sketch  of  this  celebrated 
explorer  of  Oregon  and  California,  would  be  con- 
sidered interesting  to  your  readers  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Captain  Frtoont,  whose  celebrated  explorations 
in  the  farthest  west,  are  now  the  theme  of  univer- 
sal applause,  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,,  the 
son  of  a  widow,  and  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tonas.  Left  an  orphan  at  four  years  of  age,  with 
a  brother  and  sister  younger  than  himself,  his 
qiother,  until  he  was  seventeen,  provided  fur  his 
support  and  education.  At  that  age  he  began  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  for  those  connected  with 
him.  For  three  years  he  iaught  mathematics, 
^rfeoting  his  own  education,  and  giving  all  his 
eacnings  beyond  his  necessary  support  to  his 
mother  and  the  two  younger  children.  At  the 
^fe  of  twenty  his  skiU  in  mathematics  procured 
hun  employment  on  the  railroad  explorations 
undertaken  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
two  points  of  Charleston  and  Cincinnati ;  and  this 
ffave  him  occupation  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  first  inured 
him  to  mountain  life,  and  led  him  to  commence 
the  scientific  observations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  he  has  since  extended  over  so  vast  a  field. 
While  engaged  in  this  business,  an  increase  was 
npade  by  ^ongress  in  some  branches  of  the  regular 
army.  Gen.  Jackson  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  directed  one  half  of  the  new 
appointmenta  to  be  taken  from  the  class  of  citi- 
sens;  and  out  of  this  class  the  young  Fremont 
obtained  a  place  among  the  iunior  ofilcers  of  the 
topographical  engineers.  The  wise  and  patriotic 
decision  of  General  Jackson  opened  the  door  for 
this  appointment,  but  it  required  the  merit  of  thQ 
a|>plicant  to  obtain Jt.  The  topographical  corps  is 
eminently  scientific;  yid  the  young  Fremont, 
never  having  been  at  the  national  military  acad- 
emy, had  to  stand  an  examination  before  he  could 
be  appointed.  A  board  of  eminent  officers  exam- 
ined him.  He  stood  the  test  of  this  severe  ordeal. 
He  triumphed  in  his  examination ;  and  thus  won 
his  way  to  a  place  which  the  enlightened  patriot- 
ism of  Jackson  had  laid  open  to  the  competition  of 
friendless  merit.  This  was  a  first  fruit — a  rich 
one— of  having  been  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 
What  an  encouragement  to  young  men  who 
have  to  advance  themselves  by  their  own  exer- 
tions! 

No  sooner  was  he  appointed  than  he  went  into 
active  service  in  the  field,  and  spent  the  first  year 
in  the  Cherokee  country,  in  the  topographical  sur- 
Teys  under  Captain  Williams,  which  the  appre- 
hended hostilities  of  the  southern  Indians  rendered 
necessary  to  the  expected  military  operations. 
/  The  next  year  he  was  sent  as  an  assistant  to  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  Mr.  Nicollet,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  was  engaged  two 
years  in  that  remote  region  in  aiding  that  eminent 
savan  in*  collecting  the  matarials,  verifying  the 
factSf  and  instituting  the  seventy  thousaod  meteo- 
rological observations  upon.whioh  the  grea|  hydro- 
graphic  and  topographic  map  of  Nicollet  and  Fr^ 
roont  waa  oonatructed,  and  from  which  so  many 


poblishars  of  naps  iMve  leried  '^CMrtnbQtiow,*^ 
wiihoot  acknowledging  the  soavoe  from  which 
they  came.  In  1843  Lieutenant  Frteont  first 
became  commander  of  a  separate  expedition,  aad 
explored  the  oountry  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  the  Sooth  Psss 
and  Fremont's  Peak  ;  and  the  brief,  modoot,  mili- 
tary, and  scientific  report  which  he  Hiade  of  this 
exploration,  immediately  made  his  name  known  io- 
Europe  and  America  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
explorers  of  the  age.  In  1849-'44  he  went  upon 
his  great  expedition  to  Oregon  and  North  Califor- 
nia; the  report  of  which,  published  by  order  of 
Congress,  is  now  attracting  universal  attention. 
In  1845,  he  has  gone  upon  his  third  expedition, 
determined  upon  a  complete  military  and  seientifie 
exploration  of  all  the  vast  and  almost  unknown 
regions  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  between  the  Oregon  river  and 
the  Gulf  of  California.  This  expedition  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  near  two  years,  and  its  svecess- 
ful  result  is  looked  to  with  the  highest  degree  of 
interest  by  all  the  friends  of  science  in  America 
and  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  no  man  of  his  age,  in  any  country,  has 
gone  through  such  an  amount  of  labor  and  exer- 
tion of  body  and  mind  as  Captain  Fremont.  Froai 
the  age  of  twenty  the  canopy  of  heaven  has  been 
his  covering !  the  mountains  and  f^sinst  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  frum 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  been  his  home !  His  mU^tary  reconnoisMmtC9 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  became  also  scientific 
explanations;  and  eeography,  botany,  geology, 
astronomy,  meteorok)gy,  receive  each  as  much 
attention  from  him  as  if  each  had  been  his  sole 
pursuit.  The  fruits  of  all  these  researches  are 
recorded  in  journals  daily  written  in  the  field. 
Materials  for  "maps  and  drawings  are  daily  col- 
lected ;  a  few  months  of  ofike  bbor  prepares  aU 
for  publication  ;  and  without  waiting  to  see  any- 
thing published,  the  impatient  gentleman  immedi- 
ately sets  off  upon  new  expeditions. 

Mathematics  are  the  favorite  study  of  Captain 
Fremont— botany  his  fsTorite  recreation ;  but  all 
the  sister  sciences  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
are  not  neglect^.  Greek  and  Latin  came  with 
his  school  education.  French  and  Spanish  have 
been  added ;  Grerman  is  in  a  course  of  acquisition  ; 
and  his  whole  life  is  divided  between  field  labors 
and  literary  studies.  His  life  is  a  pattern,  and  his 
success  an  encouragement,  to  all  the  noble-minded 
young  men  of  America  who,  despising  a  life  uC 
sloth  and  ease,  aspire  to  honorable  distinction  by 
their  own  meritorious  exertions.  He  is  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Senator  Benton,  but  looks  to  his 
own  exertions,  not  to  senatorial  influence^  for 
advancement  and  promotion.  His  widowed  mother 
lives  to  see  the  fame,  and  to  receive  the  support, 
of  a  son,  leA  an  orphan  at  four  years  of  age,  and 
beginning  at  seventeen  to  proTide  for  him^lf,  for 
her,  and  for  a  younger  brother  and  sister. 

Captain  Fremont  is  light  and  slender  in  his  per- 
son, very  youthful  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  met, 
delicate  in  his  features,  and  wholly  diQerent  from 
what  would  be  looked  for  in  the  leiler  of  such 
extended  and  adventurous  expeditions.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  the  secretary  of  war,  oould  hardly  belies  his 
own  eyes  when,  in  the  ^1  of  1844,  a  raodest-lookp 
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returned  fnm  the  expeditxm  to  Oregon  and  Call- 
ferata.  To  see  the  leader  of  such  an  expedition, 
in  the  person  of  such  a  stripling,  was  a  aarprise 
from  whieh  the  honorahltf  secretary  ooold  not 
recover  hiaiself,  ootil  after  repeated  interrogato- 
ries. A.  R.  C. 
Washington,  December  dO,  1845. 


ENGLISH  HARBORS  OF  REFUGE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  on  the  17th  inst.,  M.  Charles  Dapin  read  a 
long  paper  on  the  measures  about  to  be  adopted  by 
the  English  goyemment  for  the  protection  of  its 
ooests  and  the  improvement  of  its  harbors.  Afler 
aUuding  to  the  special  motires  which  haye  induced 
the  commission  of  the  admiralty  to  make  its  va- 
rious propositions  to  the  government,  M.  Dapin 
says — **  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  proposed  to  make 
at  Dover  a  port  of  refuge,  completely  closed  in  by 
two  jetties,  with  two  entrances,  one  to  the  east,  150 
feet  wide,  the  other  to  the  south,  700  feet  wide. 
The  English  commission  also  proposes  to  protect 
Seaford  by  a  breakwater,  or  a  jetty,  1,853  metres 
m  length,  with  anchorage  over  a  surface  of  120 
hectares,  and  to  have  at  Portland  a  breakwater 
with  an  anchorai^e  surfece  of  480  hectares.  The 
fimnidable  position  of  Seaford,  giving  shelter  not 
merely  to  merchant  vessels,  but  also  to  ships  of  the 
line,  would  menace  all  the  French  ports  from  Bou- 
logne  to  Havre.  The  distances  from  the  port  of 
S^fi>rd  would  be — Boulogne,  63  miles;  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  60  ;  to  Dieppe,  60 ;  to  Fe- 
camp, 60 ;  and  to  the  cape  in  front  of  Havre,  72. 
This  port,  by  means  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
railroad,  and  a  short  branch  line,  is  not  above  two 
hoars  distant  from  the  capital.  The  commission 
also  proposes  to  apply  to  the  three  ports  108  mil- 
tioBs  of  francs,  viz.,  Dover  63  millions^eaford  32 
millions,  and  Portland  13  millions.  Far  from  be- 
ing astonished  at  this  estimate,  we  shall  probably 
Imd  it  under  the  reality  if  we  reflect  that  the  jetties 
or  breakwaters  designated  will  form  a  total  three 
times  as  long  as  our  grand  jetty  at  Cherbourg." 
M.  Dapin  then  quotes  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
oommission,  and  adds : — **  The  general  map  to 
which  the  commissioners  allude  in  their  conclu- 
sions, presents  a  series  of  distances  which  will  cer- 
tainly strike  all  attentive  observers.  They  are  as 
follow,  according  to  their  position  from  west  to 
east.  From  Fahnonth  to  Plymouth,  the  first  cen- 
tre of  protection  and  aggression,  38  miles ;  from 
Plymouth  to  Guernsey,  78 ;  from  Plymouth  to 
Dartmouth,  30 ;  from  Dartmouth  to  Portland,  the 
second  important  centre  of  protection  and  aggres- 
sion, 45  ;  from  Portland  to  Guernsey,  60 ;  Portland 
to  Aldemey,  which  is  only  20  miles  from  Cher- 
bourg, 48 ;  Portland  to  Portsmouth,  60 ;  from 
Portsmouth  to  Aldemey,  the  third  centre  of  pro- 
tection and  as^ession,  87 ;  Portsmouth  to  Sea^ 
ford,  the  fourth  centre  of  protection  and  aggres- 
sion, 58 ;  from  Seaford  (doubliiig  Beachy  Head) 
to  Dover,  the  fifth  centre  of  protection  and  aggres- 
sioa,  51;  from  Dover  (by  the  Thames)  to  the 
Nore.,  opposite  the  Arsenal  of  Sheerness,  the  sixth 
centre  of  protection  and  aggression,  50 ;  and  from 
Dover  to  Harwich,  the  seventh  centre  of  protection 
and  aggression,  55  miles.  It  will  be  seen  how 
nueh  the  centres  of  protection  and  aggression  are 
moHiphed  as  the  coast  of  England  becomes  nearer 
10  Ifaat  of  France.  From  Portsmouth  to  the  port 
<tf  Harwich,  an  extent  of  only  one  hundred  and  six- 
tf^boi  miles,  it  is  proposed  to  lay  oat  ninety-six 


mIDions  of  firanks  in  woiks.  There  wiO  be  ^re 
grand  centres  of  protection,  capable  of  receiving 
five  naval  armies,  and  of  serving  as  points  of  de- 
parture for  five  powerful  expeditions  of  steamers, 
the  most  distant  of  which  could  reach  the  coast  of 
France  in  seven  hours,  and  the  nearest  in  an  hoar 
and  a  half.  The  ensemble  of  the  works  wiH  exer- 
cise an  influence — not  to  say  an  empire— over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  our  coast,  from  Dxm- 
kirk  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Male.  Over  this  vast  de- 
velopment of  coast  France  possesses  only  one  cen- 
tre of  protection — Cherbourg." — Examiner, 


b6rneo. 

[An  English  merchant  vessel,  some  months  ago, 
undertook  to  trade  with  Borneo,  against  the  will 
of  that  government,  and  by  force.  In  the  attempt 
the  supercargo  was  killed.  The  **  annexation"  of 
that  island  seems  like  to  follow,  without  a  vote  of 
the  inhabitants.] 

Expedition  against  the  Pirates. — ^The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fleet  at  Borneo,  under  the  command 
of  Rear-Admisal  Sir  T.  Cochrane,  have  been  of  a 
serious  nature.  After  the  departure  of  the  squad- 
ron from  Singapore,  the  admiral  proceeded  to  Bor- 
neo to  ratify  the  treaty  made  with  the  Sultan  for 
the  cession  of  Pulo  Laboan.  After  a  slight  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  one  of  the  chiefs  this  was 
effected,  and  pursuant  to  information  received  from 
the  sultan,  the  admiral  sailed  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust for  Maluda  Bay,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island,  where  there  was  a  notorious  piratical 
colony  commanded  by  an  Arab,  named  Sheriff'  0»- 
man.  On  the  18th  the  fleet  reached  the  bay  where 
a  very  shallow  river  falls  into  it,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  pirates*  settlement  is  formed.  The  bar  ' 
of  the  river  being  too  shallow  for  all  the  steamers 
except  the  Vixen,  an  expedition  of  twenty  boats 
and  450  men,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Tal- 
bot and  Lyster,  was  despatched  with  orders  to  cap- 
ture the  pirate  chief.  With  some  difficulty  the 
expedition,  accompanied  by  the  Vixen,  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  river,  and  after  pulling  for  ten 
miles  came  in  sight  of  the  pirate's  hold,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  stockaded  fort,  mounted  with 
eight  guns,  and  a  battery  of  three  heavy  guns,  all 
pointing  to  a  strong  boom  made  of  the  trunks  of 
large  trees,  secured  by  chain  cables,  and  staked 
right  across  the  river,  blocking  up  the  passage  en- 
tirely within  200  yards  x)f  the  guns.  A  boat  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  trace  was  despatched  from  the  fort  to 
demand  the  object  of  the  expedition.  An  immediate 
surrender  was  demanded,  which  was  refused,  and 
immediately  on  the  return  of  the  boat  a  murderous 
fire  was  opened  from  the  fort  and  battery,  which 
was  returned  with  great  eflfect  from  the  gun  boats. 
A  rocket  battery  was  raised  on  shore,  under  charge 
of  Mr.  Paynter,  gunnery  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Agincourt,  (who  distinguished  himself  by  his  ef- 
fective services,)  and  these  missiles  were  thrown 
into  the  fort  with  perfect  accuracy.  In  the  mean- 
time a  party  was  employed .  in  cutting  the  boom 
adrift ;  this  occupied  nearly  an  hour,  and  during 
that  time  the  loss  of  the  Hritish  vras  very  severe. 
Once  inside  the  boom,  but  short  work  was  made  of 
it.  A  raft  was  launched,  on  which  the  marines 
were  landed,  and  the  fort  was  soon  stormed  ;  the 
enemy  abandoned  his  guns  and  the  battery  ceased 
firing.  On  entering,  the  fort  bore  evident  marks 
of  the  precision  of  the  British  gun  practice.  Thq^^ 
fort  was  destroyed  and  the  Ix^ts  retomed  to  the 
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fleet.  That  morning  they  again  ascended  the  ri?er, 
and  burnt  the  town  after  a  sllort  resistance.  The 
loss  in  this  brilliant  afiair  was  severe,  there  being 
eiffht  killed  and  sixteen  seriously  wounded  on  our 
side  ;  amongst  the  officers,  Mr.  Leonard  Gibbard, 
of  the  Wolverine,  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Heard, 
supernumerary  of  the  Agincourt,  and  Mr.  Pj^^e, 
second  master  of  tlie  Yeina],  wounded.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  pirates  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  eighty  killed  :  the  amount  of  wounded  could  not 
be  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that  the  chief  was 
among  the  number. — Examiner. 


Erom  the  Augsburg  Oaialta. 
THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thk  entire  condition  of  Great  Britain  has  seldom 
been  more  interesting,  more  extraordinary,  or  less 
easy  to  be  comprehended  than  at  the  present  time. 
This  condition  is  certainly,  not  a  menacing  one, 
for,  as  far  as  the  importation  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  is  concerned,  England  is  apparently  better  off 
than  every  state  on  the  continent ;  and  in  every- 
thing else  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  far  more  real 
than  imaginary. 

-  The  restrictive  tariflfe  of  foreiu^n  countries,  and 
the  increasing  obstructions  which  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  certain  branches  of  trade,  have,  nev- 
ertheless, produced  no  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
British  trade  abroad.  The  internal  trade  is,  how- 
ever, in  England,  as  everywhere  else,  the  real  sup- 
port of  the  national  prosperity.  Amongst  all 
classes  of  the  population  an  uncommon  increase  of 
labor,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  increase  of 
profit,  had  been  witnessed  this  year. 

•  The  use  of  every  description  of  articles  of  luxu- 
ry has  increased  with  the  accession  of  the  means  to 
procure  comforts  and  enioyments  from  day  to  day ; 
and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the  whole  capital  of  so- 
ciety has  been  turned  with  twofold  celerity.  The 
great  alterations  in  mechanics,  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  the  unlimited  powers 
of  steam,  seem  to  haye  opened  to  the  people  of 
this  country  a  new,  and  assuredly  no  unreal,  field 
of  view.  Under  forms  from  which  the  philosopher 
may  turn  away,  as  from  empty  symbols  of  materi- 
al civilization,  the  great  ideas  of  an  infinite  exten- 
sion of  manly  power  and  manly  industry  have  iieen 
developed — with  the  exception  of  the  superficial 
extent  of  this  little  island,  every  element  of  society 
is  here  in  a  state  of  rapid  and  endless  growth. 

The  population  almost  doubles  itself  in  the 
course  of  a  man's  lifetime.  The  natural  resources 
of  the  soil  are  continually  increased  by  the  applica- 
tion of  science.  What  can  always  be  achieved  by 
power  can  now  be  executed  with  certainty  by  the 
means  of  the  wonderful  natural  element  which  man 
renders  subordinate  to  his  service.  In  all  direc- 
tions, the  walls  of  the  world — the  horizon  of  soci- 
ity — ^appear  on  the  point  of  vanishing,  and  nobody 
can  venture  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  exertions  or  the 
acts  of  mankind  in  reference  to  his  earthly  exist- 
ence upon  this  planet. 

The  sense  of  this  mighty  truth  has  not  failed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  political  mind 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  minister  who  rules  the  destinies  of  this  nation 
feels  that  he  is  only  intrusted  Mrith  a  certain  recog- 
nized place  and  a  limited  power ;  but  the  power  of 
the  country  is  elastic  to  a  degree  which  posterity 
alone  will  fully  perceive.  It  is  less  improbable 
tiiiat  England  will  be  some  day  double  her  present 
size,  than  it  was  probable,  two  centuries  ago,  that 


she  would  attain  a  greatnese  that  tman  nmsmhUm 
the  darkly  revealed  and  ancient  greatness  of  Baby- 
lon than  that  of  historical  Rome.  An^  herein  lies 
the  great  lesson  for  modern  governments.  Thc«: 
task  consists  not  merely  in  insuring  the  stability  of 
the  existing  order  of  things,  and  maintaining  their 
present  position,  but  in  tracing  oat  a  fiitare  one, 
which  has  no  limits.  Whatever  people  may  say, 
it  is  a  demonstrated  truth,  that  the  English  trouUo 
their  heads  but  little  about  acquisitions  of  dominion 
— such  acquisitions  are  rather  made  in  ^ta  of  their 
policy  than  in  consequence  of  it.  But  what  acqui- 
sition can  be  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  strength 
K resented  by  half  a  million  of  men  who  labor  on 
er  soil  ?  And  yet  England  receives  tiiis  increase 
every  year  from  the  hands  of  Providence!  The 
fairest  colony  is  a  neglected  desert  in  comparison 
with  the  progress  of  society  in  these  islands.  The 
future  of  England,  the  future  of  every  country,  lies 
in  the  hearts  of  her  own  people.  The  branches  of 
the  tree  may  be  extended,  but  its  real  growth  is  in 
the  trunk.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  and 
questions,  which  flash  upon  the  minds  of  the  roost 
inconsiderate,  has  had  a  powerful  effect  as  regards 
mere  party  disputes.  Personal  abose  and  ddmtes 
upon  questions  of  time  and  efiicacy  may  still  ooca- 
py  the  time  of  parliament;  but,  devated  above 
these,  the  firmly  established  and  recognized  truths 
of  political  science  are  beginning  to  gleam  in  unal- 
tered brightness.  Two  centuries  ago  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  freedom  were  enunciated  im 
England,  until  at  length  they  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty and  became  the  faith  of  the  English  people, 
and  of  all  free  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  eaotb. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  statesmanship,  and  the  laws  afifecting  labor  and 
commerce,  will  be  elaborated  with  equal  security, 
and  form  a  foundation  for  the  further  happiness  and 
welfare  o%mankind.  The  sort  of  way  in  which 
this  will  happen  is  certainly  uncertain ;  but  its  ulti- 
mate triumph  is  as  certain  as  the  uHiniate  ^omph 
of  truth.  Mankind  are  only  pigmies  in  the  han- 
dling of  this  great  machine  of  Sie  world,  and  the 
English  ministry  are  not  a  span  greater  than  their 
fellow-men.  But  much  depends  upon  the  result 
of  their  deliberations. 


LORDS   ABERDEEN   AND   PALMERSTON. 

[Bell's  Messenger  thus  takes  up  the  cudgels  in 
behalf  of  Lord  Palraerston  :] 

There  is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
cabinet  which  has  aflforded  us  more  satisfaction 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Department  under 
Lord  Aberdeen.  In  some  of  our  earlier  papers  wo 
have  taken  occasion,  indeed,  to  render  full  justice 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  defend  him  against 
those  ill-merited  charges  with  which  he  has  been 
recently  assailed  by  one  of  our  daily  papera.  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  a  long  series  of  yeare,  directed  our 
foreign  afikira  with  an  ability  only  equalled  by 
his  unwearied  industry  ;  but  he  certainly  greatly 
erred  in  one  material  point,  which  in  great  part 
arose  from  his  own  personal  character,  and  from 
the  characteristic  fault  of  the  political  school  in 
which  he  was  educated.  He  trusted  too  much  to 
mere  device  and  management,  ^d  thus  too  fre- 
quently passed  into  a  system  of  cunning,  and  into 
what  in  trade  would  be  called  overreaching,  which 
was  very  little  creditable  to  our  national  character, 
and  indeed  scarcely  consistent  with  the  point  of 
honor  amongst  gentlemen.    In  the  Syrian  nego- 
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totion  he  carried  this  coarse  of  conduct  so  far  as 
afanost  to  involve  us  in  a  French  war — ^for,  how- 
ever useful  the  result  may  have  been  in  the  partic- 
ular instance,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
French  government  were  not  overreached  and  de- 
ceived in  a  negotiation  ostensibly  undertaken  and 
conducted  for  Sie  common  and  (to  use  a  colloquial 
tenn)  partnership  interest.  Now,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
though  certainly  not  quite  equal  to  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  in  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  public  busi- 
ness, is  very  much  his  superior  in  these  higher 
qualities  of  mind — he  has  more  frankness,  and  a 
more  just  sense  and  feeling  of  the  duty  and  practi- 
cal value  of  the  point  of  honor,  and  therefore  pos- 
sesses a  more  effectual  instrument  for  conducting 
his  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion.  No 
one  wl^  has  to  deal  with  him,  or  with  those  whom 
he  instructs  to  act  for  him,  can  entertain  either 
hope  or  fear  that  he  means  less  or  more  than  he 
states. 


From  the  Spectator. 
PB06RESS    OF    BLOODSHED   IN  NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  British  troops  in  New 
Zealand,  of  which  we  had  some  accounts  last  week 
and  more  this,  will  not  surprise  the  readers  of  the 
Spectator:  such  disasters  have  been  foretold  at 
every  stage  in  that  miserable  policy  which  the  Co- 
lonial Office  borrowed  from  the  missionaries,  and 
which  consisted  in  fostering  the  ignorant  caprices 
and  passions  of  the  aborigmes.  Its  most  marked 
beginning  was  in  the  idle  attempt  to  regulate  land- 
titles  derived  from  the  natives  according  to  English 
**  hiw,"  by  a  kind  of  chancery  court  carried  out 
"into  the  wilderness ;  the  pretence  being  respect  for 
the  vested  "  rights"  of  the  natives.  There  was 
no  "  right^'  to  the  land,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
The  native  title  was  mere  occupancy;  if  you  at- 
tempted to  trace  it  back  beyond  that,  you  could 
come  to  nothing  but  conquest.  If  the  settlers  had 
gone  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  had  driven  out 
or  exterminated  tribe  after  tribe,  their  title  would 
liave  been  identical  with  that  of  native  occupants — 
unless  it  be  contended,  that,  to  complete  the  form 
of  title  according  to  native  preoedent,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  victors  to  eat  some  of  the 
vanquished.  The  land  commission  settled  nothing, 
but  unsettled  a  great  deal ;  and  the  natives,  who 
were  becoming  fellow-colonists,  were  re-converted 
bto  savage  gypsies,  dangerous  and  troublesome 
vagabonds.  Under  shelter  of  the  siUy  land  com- 
mission, they  impeded  a  party  of  surveyors  at  Wai- 
rau,  and  burned  their  huts ;  a  magistrate  went  out 
to  enforce  a  warrant,  issued  in  due  English  form ; 
and  he  was  murdered,  with  all  his  party.  That 
was  the  first  blood  that  was  shed,  and  more  was 
predicted. 

The  murderers  .were  denounced ;  but  govem- 
m-'nt  refused  to  a/ct :  the  criminals  were  not  even 
s.ibjected  to  any  form  of  trial :  on  the  wntrary,  the 
local  representative  of  the  crown  coaxed  them, 
while  he  rebuked  the  British ;  and  Lord  Stanley 
wrote  a  cold-blooded  despatch,  full  of  a  mincing, 
bootless  discussion  about  the  *Maw"  of  trespass 
and  arson,  and  of  insinuated  reproaches  for  not  suc- 
cumbing to  the  natives.  In  the  same  spirit,  Rau- 
peraha,  the  chief  murderer,  was  suffered  to  go  at 
large,  a  living  exemplar  of  unpunished  crime — nay, 
caressed  by  3ie  official  party,  and  recently  paraded 
in  a  procession  before  the  Inshop !  Of  course,  his 
example  was  followed ;  and  there  was  more  blood, 


but  at  the  other  end  of  the  colony,  the  missionary 
head-quarters. 

When  John  Heki  cut  down  a  flag^staff  near  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  Governor  Fitaroy  sent  off,  in  a  fit 
of  apprehension,  for  soldiers  of  New  South  Wales ; 
but  he  countermanded  the  soldiers,  and  treated 
Heki  to  a  sermon  instead.  Heki  cut  down  the 
flag-staff  again ;  and  now  soldiers  were  sent  in  ear- 
nest. He  repulsed  them;  drovd  out  the  settlers 
from  Kororarika,  and  sacked  the  town.  And  in  ' 
the  conflict  the  most  untoward  military  blunders 
imparted  to  the  conduct  of  some  officers  the  appear- 
ance at  least  of  a  fault  not  common  in  the  British 
army — want  of  coura^.  Soldiers  were  sent  a  seo- 
ond  time  against  Heki,  in  his  fortified  **  p^."  He 
repulsed  them,  with  greater  loss  than  before.  A 
third  time  he  was  attacked,  and,  fatal  persistency 
in  mistake !  again  with  deficient  means.  Either 
the  canon  were  bad,  or  the  men  did  not  know  how 
to  use  them.  At  last  one  better  gun  was  obtained 
— ^with  ball,  (twenty-six  in  number,)  for  a  few 
minutes'  firing:  whilst  attention  was  absorbed  in 
watching  its  effect,  to  use  the  commanding-officer's 
own  words,  the  party  in  possession  of  the  gun  were 
''surprised:"  tne  pah  was  stormed;  uie  com- 
mander's order  to  take  ropes  and  axes,  for  pulling 
down  the  double  stockade  around  it,  was  disobeyed; 
and  the  English  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
Ten  days  aiterwards,  a  proper  place  was  discov- 
ered whence  to  fire  down  into  the  pah,  and  thm 
the  natives  were  dislodged  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  The  neglect  to  iud  out  the  proper^  ground, 
the  surprise  of  the  English  commander  at  the 
strength  of  the  savage  fortress,  even  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  store  of  potatoes,  prove  that  he  was 
quite  unprepared  for  his  task — ignorant  about  his 
enemy. 

By  the  policy  of  the  British  officials,  Heki  has 
been  trained  into  a  sort  of  Abd-el-Kader,  New  Zea- 
land into  a  little  Algeria ;  and  the  British,  even  to- 
wards the  south,  begin  to  tremble  for  the  fate  of 
the  real  colonists.  On  the  banks  (ff  the  Hutt  there 
is  a  standing  controversy  between  the  settlers  and 
savages  about  the  occupancy  of  land.  Rauperaha, 
the  unpunished  murderer  in  chief,  was  made  a  land 
of  toy-tool  to  frighten  awaythe  savages  who  im- 
pede the  settlements  of  the  Hutt ;  but  they  laughed 
at  him.  Anything  like  civil  power  over  the  na- 
tives, which  it  was  once  feasible  enough  to  estab- 
lish, seems  to  be  destroyed ;  and  it  remains  for  the 
British  either  to  abandon  tM  colony  or  to  conquer 
it;  an  alternative  forced  upon. them  by  the  rcKsdly 
cruel  policy  of  the  professors  of  exclusive  humanity. 
There  cannot  now  be  either  settlement  or  safety  m 
the  country  until  the  lost  p]^estige  of  English  power 
be  restored.  More  bloody  therefore,  will  be  shed. 
The  outraged  settlers,  or  the  exasperated  soldiers 
mindful  of  their  slaughtered  comrades,  are  but  too 
likely  to  exact  a  vindictive  sacrifice.  Tet  the  na- 
tives, comparatively  innocent  in  their  ignorance, 
are  a  poor  sacrifice.  The  system  that  has  made 
them  criminals  and  nuisances  were  a  better  one. 
Lord  Stanley  has  been  the  obstinate  champion  of' 
that  system,  and — he  is  still  colonial  minister. 


The  ConmleU  Works  of  N,  P.  WUks.  New  York : 
.  J.  S.  Kedfield,  Clinton  Hall,  comer  of  Nassau  < 
and  Beekman  streets.     1846. 

When  we  first  looked  upon  this  laige,  handsome  ■ 
book,  fruit  of  twenty  sunny  years  of  Mr.  Willis' 
life,  we  thought^Surely^^,f)n|^^Ul^^^^^6; 


fKt  A  CONTEAST. 

hwre  lU  lead  these  things  m  their  fifst  fonn,  and 
this  year  past  everybody  has  been  buying  them  in 
numbers  to  read  as  they  travelled  about  in  the  cars 
or  steamboats,  and  surely  thev  will  not  want  them 
again  directly,  and  above  all  in  this  thick,  heavy 
book.  They  are  light  wares  and  ought  to  have 
been  divided  into  portable  volumes. 

Lookingover  the  book,  however,  we  change  our 
opiaion.  ihese  ephemera  still  amuse >  read  ibr  the 
third  time.  Mr.  Willis  lb  a  vivacious,  a  various,  in 
one  word,  a  readable  writer,  and  this  readableness 
of  his  seems,  like  the  memory  of  college  frolics  to 
those  engaged  in  them,  an  all  but  inexhaustible 
charm.  The  thick  book  will,  no  doubt,  become  the 
**  entertaining  library"  of  the  country-farm-hoqse 
and  village  inn,  and  take  the  place  of  the  Spectar 
tor  and  Rambler  in  book  closets  otherwise  unfur- 
nished. So  shall  the  next  generation  read  the 
early  phases  of  American  city  life,  described  with 
infinite  liveliness  and  sufficient  fidelity. 

The  large  book,  then,  is  probably  destined  to 
give  a  second  popularity  to  Willis*  writings,  &nd 
many  to  whom  they  are  already  familiar  will  like 
to  have  them  all  together  in  this  handsome  livery. 

In  looking  over  the  Ephemera,  (Shadows  from 
the  Mirror,)  we  are  struck  by  the  spirit  with  which 
the  character  of  *'  the  Brigadier"'  is  kept  up.  The 
touches  are  so  very  light,  and  yet  the  result  is  a 
distinct  and  full  ima^e  of  the  man.  The  sketches 
of  editorial  in-door  life,  too,  are  better  than  Black- 
wood. 

A  very  amusing  comment  on  the  European  jpart 
of  this  book  is  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Review 
into  the  last  number  of  Littell's  Living  Age.  Its 
feathery  scratches  will  not  injure  the  complexion 
5(r.  Willis  delights  to  wear.  Rather  will  his  celeb- 
rity be  promotM  thereby. 

Some  of  the  city  lyrics  in  this  collection  are 
good.  We  know  not  why  Mr.  Willis  has  resigned 
to  oblivion  a  series  of  the  same  style  publish^  by 
him  long  ago  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  Cas- 
sias.   Several  of  them  were  very  witty. — TrUmne. 


From  the  TlmM. 


A   CONTRAST. 


"  Not  many  weeks  since  the  Eclair  steamer 
anchoced  in  Ftmchal  roads. 

'*  The  dread  yellow  flag  drooped  from  her  mast- 
head. A  strange  and  deadly  sickness  had  swept 
off  two  thirds  of  her  ^officers  and  men.  Her  cap- 
tain and  both  her  surgeons  had  perished.  The 
wan,  worn  survivors  sought  relief  nrom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Madeira. 

"The  governor  of  the  island  deemed  it  his 
painful  duty  to  forbid  any  intercourse  between  the 
plague-ship  and  the  shore.  He  sternly  com- 
manded them  to  weigh  their  anchor  aod  depart. 

"The  scanty  crew  of  the  steamer,  already 
insufficient  to  carry  on  the  duty  of  the  vessel,  were 
daily  becoming  scantier  under  the  attacks  of  the 
fever.  The  equinox  was  at  hand.  In  this  pitia- 
ble plight,  without  medical  aid,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  bein^  compeDed  to  put  to  sea,  and  cross 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

"There  chanced,  however,  to  be  at  Madeira, 
Sydney  Bernard,  an  English  surgeon.  This  man 
Mid  seven  teamen,  volunteers  from  English  mei^ 
«hantroen,  came  forwird  and  offered  their  services 
in  taking  the  Eclair  home. 

"  It  is  needless  to  waste  words  in  praising  their 
noble  conduct— a  more  signal  act  of  cool  disinter- 
ested devotion  is  not  on  record. 

"The   Echiir  reached  the   Motherbank;    the 


fever  still  raged  between  her  decks.  Many  had 
died  on  the  passage  from  Madeira ;  the  pilot  who 
boarded  her  in  the  channel  died,  and  the  heroic 
Sj^dney  Bernard,  having  accomplished  the  humane 
task  he  had  assigned  himself,  died  also. 

"  A  merchant  at  York  speculated  boldly  and 
successfully  in  railroads.  He  bought  in  as  low  as 
he  could,  he  sold  out  as  high  as  he  could,  and 
when  he  made  a  penq^nent  investment  he  took  the 
best  care  he  could  that  the  concern  in  which  he 
had  placed  his  capital  shouki  be  well  managed. 

"  He  was  a  clear-headed,  energetic  man.  His 
gains  were  enormous.  He  is  now  an  M.P.,  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  and  as  for  his  possesmons 
in  railway  shares,  he  and  the  income-tax  commis- 
sioners can  alone  guess  at  their  amount.  His 
name  is  George  Hudson. 

"  Many  people  have  closely  watched  his  opera- 
tions, in  the  share-market,  and  have  inutated 
them.  Many  people  have  sought  his  advice  and 
followed  it,  and  many  people  by  so  doing  have 
made  much  money,  and  hopA  to  make  more  by 
the  same  means. 

"  So,  in  order  to  evince  their  gratitude  for  past 
and  future  favors,  the  British  public  have  got  up  a 
subscription  to  offer  a  testimonial  to  the  most  sue- 
cessfiil  speculator  of  the  day.  In  the  list  are  to  be 
seen  the  names  of  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  the  fair- 
est in  the  land^^l,  aU  unblushing  worshippers  of 
Mammon.  20,000/.  have  already  been  collected 
for  the  Hudson  testimonial,  and  money  still  pours 
in. 

"  Alas  for  Sydney  Bernard  and  the  gallant  vol- 
unteers of  the  Eclair !  Alas  for  their  widows  and 
orphans  I 

"  No  testimonial  is  proposed  to  record  their, 
daring  humanity ;  no  subscription  is  raised  to  pro- 
vide tor  the  faoulies  of  the  dead,  and  to  reward  the 
unselfish  courage  of  the  survivors. 

"  Our  nofiility  and  gentry  crowd  forward  in  hun- 
dreds to  do  homage  in  purse  and  person  to  the  rail- 
way king,  but  not  a  single  individual  has  appeared 
desirous  of  rewarding,  or  even  noticing,  the  high 
deserts  and  melancholy  fate  of  Sydney  Bemud 
and  his  companions  in  danger  and  death." 

Lord,  unruly  soldiers  command  poor  people  to 
open  them  their  doors,  otherwise  threatening  to  break 
in.  But  if  those  in  the  house  knew  their  own 
strength,  it  were  easy  to  keep  them  out ;  seeing  the 
doors  are  threatening-proof,  and  it  is  not  the  breath 
of  their  oaths  can  blow  the  locks  open.  Yet  silly 
souls  being  affrighted,  they  obey,  and  betray  them- 
selves to  their  violence.  Thus  Satan  serves  me,  or 
rather  thus  I  serve  myself.  When  I  cannot  be  forced 
I  am  fooled  out  of  my  integrity.  He  cannot  constrain, 
if  I  do  not  consent.  If  I  do  but  keep  possession ;  all 
the  posse  of  hell  cannot  violently  eject  me:  but  I 
cowardly  surrender  to  his  summons.  Thus  there 
needs  no  more  to  my  undoing,  but  myself. — Fuller. 

Lord,  when  young,  I  have  almost  quarrelled  with 
that  petition  in  our  Liturgy,  give  peace  in  our  time, 
0  Lwd :  needless  to  wish  for  light  at  noon-day ;  for 
then  peace  was  so  plentiful,  no  fear  of  famine,  but 
suspicion  of  a  surfeit  thereof.  And  yet  how  manv 
good  comments  was  this  prayer  then  capable  of^! 
Give  peace,  that  is,  continue  and  preserve  it :  give 
peace,  that  is,  give  us  hearts  worthy  of  it,  and  tnank- 
ful  for  it.  In  our  time,  that  is,  all  our  time :  for  there 
is  more  besides  a  fair  morning  required  to  make  a 
fair  day.  Now  I  see  the  mother  had  more  wisdom 
than  her  son.  The  chnrch  knew  better  than  I  how  to 
pray.  Now  I  am  better  informed  of  the  necessity  of 
that  petition.  Yea  with  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech, I  have  need  to  cmj^jek  give  peace  in  out 
time,  O  Lord.— JW^uf .    ^         "^ 
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Prom  tlM  AthMMBum. 
DIAMOND   MINE   OF  SINCURA. 

We  U?6  hi  the  a^  and  the  meridian  of  the  posi- 
tive. Ours  is  the  region  and  the  period  of  what, 
in  the  jarf^n  of  the  day,  is  called  great  facts. 
Dream-land  is  overshadowed  by  the  vapors  of 
tteam-land,  and  railways  have  ridden  down  ro- 
mance. The  truths  of  our  |vorld  are  strange — 
stranger  than  the  fictions  of  onr  fathers.  Tarn 
aside  as  imagination  would  from  the  beaten  path 
of  fact,  her  '*  enemy  has  found  her  out ;" — ^build 
where  she  might  her  Mrf  fobrics,  fact  has  followed 
her,  and  rear^  up  a  solid  structure  by  their  side, 
overtopping  them  all.  Alas,  for  the  Genius  of 
Romance !  Where,  on  this  earth  of  ours,  is  there 
any  visible  resting-place  left  for  the  sole  of  that 
bright  spirit's  foot*  Where  went  it  ever,  on  its 
many-colored  wings,  that  we  go  not  now  with  the 
trowel  and  the  s(^e  t  Under  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  right  through  the  hearts  of  hills — away  along 
the  fields  of  air,  and  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  sea 
— science  has  been  in  all  the  chambers,  and  trav- 
elled on  aU  the  pathways  of  romance.  And  what 
were  the  ministers  that  waited  on  the  latter's  will, 
to  those  who  wait  on  ours?  The  pfreat  fire-spirit 
of  the  mine  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  subdued  to 
his  "  Genius  of  the  Lamp.'*     What  a  sluggish 

?mt  was  Ariel,  to  some  that  do  our  bidding ! 
brty  long  minutes  did  it  take  that  dOatorv  servant 
of  I'TOBpero  to  '*  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth,'* — ^whilewe  can  send  the  message  of  man 
around  the  world  in  one.  We  paint  wi&  the  sun- 
beam, and  gild  with  the  imprisoned  spirit  of  the 
lightning.  The  fairies  that  played  of  yore  through 
t^ -pleasant  fields  of  England  are  all  bound  down 
by  oar  iron  bands — the  Titans  of  old  superstition 
▼anquished  by  the  Jupiter  of  science.  The  demon 
of  the  Hartz  is  a  shadow,  and  the  sea-serpent 
"  very  like  a  whale."  We  have  read* characters 
on  the  moon  which  Pythagoras  never  saw  through 
his  glass ;  and  are  finding  out  the  gross  impositions 
practised  on  the  old  worid  by  the  poets  in  their 
astrogn^hy  of  the  Milky  Way. — Then,  the  old 
pleasant  haunts  of  the  romance-spirit,  where  are 
they  1  What  would  De  Foe  do  now  for  a  desert 
island— «nd  are  there  to  be  no  more  cannibals  ? 
Mimt  Blanc,  as  Miss  Landon  has  sung,  is  growing 
familiar  ground  ;  and  Ararat  has  been  stormed,  if 
travellers'  tales  be  true.  What  Hannibal  did  with 
so  mnch  pain,  growing  one  of  the  marvels  of  his- 
tory because  he  did  it,  we  can  do  at  our  pleasure, 
and  be  nobody  on  that  account  even  in  Cockaigne. 
We  correspoi^d  familiarly  with  Bagdad,  walk  about 
Chyia,  and  negotiate  with  the  Great  Mogul. 
France  is  in  Algiers— and  our  old  romance  friends 
of  that  ilk  have  not  a  flag  upon  the  seas.  The 
camel  is  a  mere  beast  of  burthen,  now,  with  a  hump 
upon  its  back,  that  was  once  the  *'  Ship  of  the  Des- 
sert.'' We  sail  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  build  on 
the  Goodwins— careless  of  tide  and  reckless  of 
Teoterden  steeple.  We  are  watering  the  desert, 
and  draining  the  Zoyder  Zee— and,  for  a  climax  to 
all,  blowing  up  Shakspeare's  Clifl^  Then  the  new 
world  is  found  to  be  the  old : — and  where  is  El 
Dorado  1  Peru  is  a  borrower,  and  Mexico  offers 
scrip. 

Amid  this  unrversal  translation  into  prose  of  the 
old  romance  poetry,  it  is  somewhat  exciting  to  catch 
a  fiir  echo  of  the  enchanted  song  which  made  the 
BHisio  of  onr  childhood  ;  and  a  real,  live  diamond- 
mine,  caught  wild  in  the  19th  century,  has  a  sound 
tbst  eoDJures  op  pleasant  memorieB.    Visions  of 


Aladdin's  jewel-garden  come  floating  to  the  heart 
as  we  read  of  this  virp^in  field  of  a  wealth  so  pro- 
fuse that  El  Dorado  itself  would  have  sent  forth 
her  sons,  even  in  her  golden  days,  to  gather  it. 
The  reapers  at  this  diamond  harvest  will  not  stoop 
to  lift  the  gold  that  lies  on  all  the  hills  and  glistens 
through  aU  the  streams.  Gold  is  left  for  the  glean- 
ers. Pactolus  is  restored — but  has  no  worship  in 
this  eager  scene.  And  if  tidings  of  a  mine  the 
richest  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  have  a  strange 
and  real  sound  in  these  latter  days,  it  is  still  more 
singular,  in  the  ears  of  one  accustomed  to  the  old 
crowded  European  states,  where  the  spirit  of  ap- 
propriation closely  covers  every  inch  of  space  and 
atom' of  value,  to  hear  of  a  government  that  actu- 
ally leaves  a  vast  treasure-fountain  like  this  to  the 
common  enjoyment  of  all  who  flock  thither  to  draw 
off*  its  diamond  streams.  We  have  already  given 
our  readers  some  particulars  of  this  singular  dis- 
covery, and  of  the  settlement  which  has  grown  up 
around  it ;  but  the  interest  of  the  matter  deepens 
with  the  details  and  the  certainty  that  they  are 
authentic ;  and  we  think  it  worth  while,  at  once 
in  a  view  of  the  historical  and  the  picturesque,  to 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  full  particulars  which 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Journal  des  Dkbats.' 
The  narrative,  they  will  see,  belongs,  for  a  host 
of  lucky  adventurers,  to  the  category  of  the  actual 
— though  for  our  readers,  and  for  us,  alas !  it  seems 
but  another  glimpse  back,  out  of  our  world  of  re- 
alities, up  one  of  the  old-remembered  avenues  of 
romance-land. 

'*  For  some  months  past,"  says  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  paper  in  question,  **  the  communica- 
tions and  commercial  relations  with  the  province 
of"  Bahia  have  assumed  extraordinary  activity.  A 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  speculators,  adventur- 
ers, and  even  proprietors  *  of  sugar-houses,  have 
emigrated  with  their  slaves,  into  that  province— 
the  site  of  a  diamond-mine,  the  produce  of  which  is 
incredible.  It  was  discovered  in  October  of  last 
year,  by  a  slave,  who,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days, 
had  picked  up  700  carats  of  diamonds,  and  taken 
them  for  sale  to  a  considerable  distance.  Arrested 
and  imprisoned,  he  still  obstinately  refused  to  dis- 
close their  source  ;  whereupon  his  escape  was  con- 
nived at,  and  some  intelligent  Indians  were  put 
upon  his  trail.  They  followed  him  for  several 
dajTS,  and  surprised  him  at  last,  rooting  for  dia^ 
monds,  not  far  fiom  Caxoiera,  the  second  city  of 
thie  province  of  Bahia.  Researches  were  then 
made  over  a  large  space,  parallel  with  a  chain  of 
mountains  called  Sincura — ^which  have  since  given 
their  name  to  the  mines— and  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Paraguassu,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bahia. 

''The  first  individuals  who  established  them- 
selves at  the  mine  of  Sincura  were  mostly  convicts 
and  murderers ;  and  their  presence  was  marked  by 
burnings  and  assassination.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing sustenance  in  the  country,  and  the  danger 
incurred  by  those  who  came  thither  to  exchange 
diamonds  against  the  paper  money  of  Brazil,  pre- 
vented the  respectable  merchants  from  engaging  in 
this  commerce.  But  as  the  population,  neverthe* 
less,  gradually  increased,  police  regulations  were 
adopted  by  the  new  colonists  ;  and  the  working  of 
the  mine  begaii  then  on  an  extended  scale.  The 
population  which,  in  the  previous  August,  num- 
bered only  8,000  souls,  distributed  amongst  three 
townships,  was,  at  the  close  of  July  last,  upwards 
of  30,000,  and  is  continually  increasing.  The 
villages  now  inhabited  and  worked  aie  seven  m 
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number-^Paragriiassa,  Combocts,  Chique-Chiqpe, 
Oausu-Boa,  ADdrahy,  Nag^,  and  LaDCoes.  The 
latter  of  these,  twenty  lecgues  diataot  from  Para- 
ffoassu,  oontaiDS  alone  3,000  houses  and  90,600  in- 
habitants. The  centra]  point  of  the  diamond  com- 
merce is  Paragnassu ;  which,  though  populous, 
has  yet  only  12  small  houses  of  masonry.  Nearly 
all  the  miners  come  thither  on  Saturday  and  Son- 
day,  to  sell  the  stones  which  they  have  collected 
during  the  week — taking  back,  in  exchange,  Tari- 
ous  articles  of  consumption,  arms,  and  ready-made 
clothing,  which  come  from  Bahia  at  great  cost. 
The  diamonds  found  at  Paraguassn  are  for  the 
roost  part  of  a  dun  color  and  very  irregular  cbnfbr- 
roation.  Those  of  Lancoes  are  white,  or  light 
green,  and  nearly  transparent  as  they  come  from 
the  mine.  They  are  octoedrical,  and  the  most 
prized  of  any.  It  is  often  necessary  to  penetrate 
to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  yards  ere  coming  at  the 
diamond  stratum.  Diamonds  are  gathered,  too,  in 
the  stony  ravines  at  the  bottom  of  the  Paraguassu 
itself,  and  of  iu  tributary  streams. 

**  The  price  of  the  diamonds  of  this  mine  varies, 
at  Bahia,  from  250  to  500  milreis  (670  to  1,340 
francs)  the  octave,  according  to  their  size  or  water. 
The  octave  is  17i  carats ;  but  the  carat  of  Brazil 
is  7i  per  cent,  below  the  French  carat — which 
makes  the  ^Brazilian  carat  from  67  to  134  francs. 
The  actual  course  of  exchange  at  Bahia  is  365  reis 
for  a  franc. 

'*  The  two  English  packets  of  Blay  and  June  last 
took  home  about  5^  millions  worth  (220,000/.)  of 
diamonds  from  this  mine ;  and  since  then,  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  it  has  produced 
nearly  1,450  carats  per  day.  It  is  estimated  to  have 
yielded,  in  the  ten  months  during  which  it  has  been 
worked,  nearly  400,000  Portuffuese  carats,  (about 
732,0004.  in  value)~three  fifuis  of  which  have 
taken  the  road  of  England,  another  fifth  has 
^ne  to  France  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  remain- 
ing fifth  waits  for  purchasers  at  Rio  Janeiro  and 
Bahia. 

'*  All  the  lapidaries  in  Europe  oouM  not  cut  even 
one  half  the  stones  produced  by  the  mine  of  Sin- 
cura :  a  reduction  in  value  is  therefore  looked  for, 
and  the  traffic  gives  rise  to  very  hazardous  specu- 
lations. '' 

'*  Brazil,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  furnish  the  dia- 
monds of  oommeree,  produced  annually,  before  the 
discovery  of  this  mine,  no  more  than  6  or  7  kilo- 
grammes—which  cost  more  than  a  million  of 
francs  in  the  working.  Hitherto,  the  diamonds 
found  at  Sincura  are  all  of  small  size.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  but  few  in  the  world  which  weigh 
more  than  20  grammes.  The  largest  is  that  of 
Agra— weighing  133 ;— that  of  the  Rajah  of  Ma- 
tan,  at  Borneo,  weighs  78 — that  of  the  Emperor 
of  Mogul  63— and  that  of  France,  called  the  Re- 
gerUy  S^  grammes  89  centi-grammes ;  but  this  lat- 
ter is  of  fine  form,  and  in  all  respects  quite  perfect. 
It  weighed  before  cutting  87  grammes,  and  took 
the  work  of  two  years. 

'<  The  mine  of  Sincura  presents  the  aspect  of 
an  independent  colony  in  the  heart  of  the  mother- 
country.  Hitherto,  the  government  has  taken  no 
steps  for  assuming  the  direction  of  this  trade, 
which  promises  to  be  so  abundant  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  province  of  Bahia ;  and  they  will 
probably  hbve,  now,  to  nnction  the  regulations 
whickclhe  inhabitants  have  laid  down  for  their  own 
security  in  the  working  of  this  vast  mine— that 
meads  already  over  a  superficies  of  more  than 
tbirty  leagues. 


BOMBITRG — BATHINO  AND   OAMBLINO.* 

Whatever  else  people  do  at  these  Crerman 

springs — whether  they  gamble  or  make  matches, 
that  IS  to  say — they  universally  bathe,  drink  the 
waters  and  lay  aside  their  exolusiveness.  The 
bathing  arrangements  at  Homburg  are  varied 
and  luxurious.  Russian,  vapor,  shower,  sulphur, 
douche  and  saline,  with  ear-pipes,  leg-cases,  hip- 
tubs,  &c.  The  foreXoon,  from  breakfast  till  twelve, 
is  generally  devoted  by  the  ladies  to  bathing,  and 
they  come  to  dinner  looking  charmingly  dewy  and 
tranquillized.  Steam  does  wonders  on  a  fair  cheek 
as  well  as  on  a  railroad.  The  Homburg  Guide- 
book, however,  gives  the  following  cautions: — 
'*  To  such  as  are,  by  nature  or  indisposition,  al- 
ready prone  to  irritability,  it  is  recommended  to 
use  the  bath  every  alternate  day  only.  When  in 
a  state  of  perspiration  or  under  the  influence  of 
moral  excitement,  eschew  bathing."  These  are 
rules  that  would  stint  the  lavations  of  a  great  many 
people. 

But  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  Saratoga  if 
the  facile  manners  of  the  visitors  at  these  German 
baths  were  a  little  more  copied.  The  difierence, 
perhaps,  lies  mainly  in  this,  that  conversation  and 
a  bow  do  not,  of  necessity,  entail  future  acquaint- 
ance, and  are  therefore  freely  exchanged  with  a 
stranger.  A  lad^,  sitting  next  you  at  a  public 
table,  will  talk  with  you  during  dinner,  and  return 
^our  bow  the  next  day  in  the  public  garden  ;  but 
It  depends  on  the  impression  your  manners  make 
upon  her,  whether  she  oflers  a  clue  to  farther 
intercourse,  or  remembers  you  afterwards  in  Paris 
or  London.  The  gentleman  near  you  at  the  thea- 
tre will  criticise  the  play  with  you,  reserving  the 
choice  (which,  of  course,  you  share  with  him)  of 
making  it  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance.  This 
universality  of  talk  and  bow,  removes  a  wonderful 
thickness  from  the  ice  of  a  new  place,  and  would 
^yify  our  American  springs»very  essentially.  It 
18  probable,  however,  that  we  shall  remain  exclu- 
sive till  we  have  more  refinement  to  endanger,  as 
the  economist  upon  a  sixpence  may  be  liberal  with 
a  guinea. 

The  gaming  and  its  results  make,  of  course,  a 
principal  feature  of  the  chit-«hat  of  these  places, 
and  new  anecdotes  of  new  victims  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  gossips.  A  few  days  before  my 
arrival,  a  Russian  lady,  of  rank,  who  had  invested 

Eart  of  a  large  fortune  in  some  new  houses  at 
[omburg,  left  the  place  in  the  common  omnibus, 
having  gambled  away  her  houses,  horses,  carriage 
and  all  other  property,  and  actually  borrowing  the 
money,  it  was  said,  to  pay  her  fare'to  Frankfurt. 
Her  equipage  was  pointed  out  to  me — a  low  lan- 
dau, with  grey  horses,  which  was  driven  about  by 
the  winners,  continually  reminding  the  publio  of 
the  loser.  In  the  front  court  of  one  of  this  Iady*s 
houses,  by  the  way,  I  dail^  saw  a  group  qfchUr 
drcn  assembled  around  a  miniature  roulette-table, 
at  which  they  were  staking  their  toys  and  pence 
as  dangerous  a  plaything  as  could  well  have 
been  invented. 

One  of  the  first  marks  of  kindness  shown  to  a 
new  comer  by  a  resident,  is  the  pointing  out  of 
the  '*  lame  ducks,'*  or  persons  who  have  been 
beggared  at  play,  and  who  sulMiist  by  borrowing 
money  of  the  inexperienced.  Several  of  the  most 
elegant  people  at  the  baths  were  of  this  avoided 
troop,  one  very  lovely,  and  otherwise  very  reputa- 
ble lady,  among  them.  j 

*Ftom  Mr.  Willis*  ^owmI,  ia  tiM  E^en^M^rtt. 
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1  enqdred  in  tiIb  in  Fraokfon  for  t  yeOmp 

rmg,  sach  as  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  wear, 
taU  very  late  years,  to  distiognish  them  from  Chria- 
timas.  I  had  a  eoriosity  to  see  the  badge  of  that 
serritode  from  which  they  porchased  their  release 
with  the  preuy  sum  of  half  a  million  of  florios. 


IRISH   TJSE   OP   RAILWAYS. 

An  Irish  patriot— one,  we  believe,  of  the  most 
earnest  and  sincere — has  discovered  a  popular  use 
for  Irish  railways.  We  quote  a  good  part  of  his 
essay  among  our  news.  When  the  iron  and  wood 
are  laid  down  in  England,  English  politicians, 
simple  folks !  think  only  how  advantageous  is  the 
additional  facility  of  transit  Rail  ways  are  making 
Englknd  rich  ;  ihey  are  bringing  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  fflobe  within  a  few  days'  journey  of 
each  other ;  they  are  beginning  to  break  down  the 
restraints  of  despotism — as  witness  the  relaxations 
of  the  passport  system  on  the  Continent.  We 
make  them,  and  then  we  think  of  nothintr  more 
than  the  travelling — and  the  dividends.  What  is 
it  that  strikes  the  Irish  politician  as  the  popular 
use  of  a  railway? — the  turning  it  into  pikes! 
"  Good  hammered  iron  and  wooden  sleepers"  are 
capital  materials  for  pikes.  Railways  may  not 
only  be  travelled  on,  but  pulled  up ;  '*  First,  then, 
every  railway  within  five  miles  of  Dublin  could  in 
one  night  be  totally  cot  off  from  the  interior 
country.**  No  one  could  **  desire  a  deadlier 
ambush  than  the  banks  of  a  deep  cutting."  This 
equals  the  promise  of  the  conjuror  recorded  by 
SwiA,  that  he  '*  will  let  any  gentlemen"  jump 
from  a  great  height  upon  a  board  covered  with 
spikes,  and  enjoy  other  facilities  uf  self-mutilation. 
The  editor  so  warms  with  his  view  of  railway 
utility,  that  he  begins  to  dream;  imagines  an 
ambush — the  approach  of  a  train  with  infantry — 
and  piously  exclaiiy  to  his  supposititious  band, 
*'  Now,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sun, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  j— now— " 

Wonderful  infatuation  !  All  this  rhodoroontade 
is  because  the  Morning  Herald  talked  of  vindi- 
cating the  **  law ;"  let  that  word  sound  in  Ireland 
aod  its  echo  is  rebellion.  Ireland  wants  railways, 
i*  l>^gging  for  them;  yet  bef«»re  they  are  laid 
down,  a  public  instructor  begins  the  readv  talk  of 
pulling  them  up.  Ireland  is  poor,  and  desires  to 
oe  wealthy ;  yet  the  only  dividend  suggested  to  his 
mind  is  the  railway  itself. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  Ireland  until  the 
people  can  be  taught  to  know  better  than  their 
•*  public  instructors." — Spectator y  29  Nov, 


"Thi  prime  minister  has  declared,"  says  the 
Nation,  '*  by  his  amanuensis  of  the  Morning  Her^ 
<dd,  that  Maw  must  be  vindicated  and  sedition 
crushed  ;* "  these  words  the  Nation  oonstrues  to 
imply  '*  threats  of  coercion  ;"  and  they  supply  the 
text  for  a  very  fierce  essay,  from  which  we  cull 
some  of  the  most  piquant  passages. 

**And  so  the  brutal  •  throats  of  the  enemy's 
thirsty  bloodhounds  have  opened  to  bay  upon  us 
again.  Parliament,  it  seems,  will  meet  a  month 
before  its  usual  time — not,  we  may  be  sure,  with 
any  object  friendly  to  us — not  to  expedite  our 
railway  business ;  for  that,  according  to  their 
•tapid  rules,  cannot  be  considered  before  a  certain 
day— not  to  open  the  ports ;  a  landlord  legislature 
cannot  brook  that — no,  but  to  consider  whether 
the  Yoice  of  Ireland  may  yet  be  safely  choked, 


and  her  hands  pinioMd,  and  her  opening  ey«8 
quenched  in  Mokm).  Thus  we  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  eolnmns  of  the 
Mornmg  Herald  and  Sttmdtard;  the  latter  of  which 
annonnces  to  us,  as  its  view  of  the  advantages  of 
Irish  railways,  that  ever^  part  of  Ireland  will  soon 
be  *  within  six  hours  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin.' 
And  be  it  so."  •  •  •  fthe  writer  declares 
that  **  external  violence,  or  insolent  threats  of 
such,"  will  only  give  an  impulse  to  **  the  cause."] 

'*  For  actual  measures  cf  coercion,  all  Ireland 
laughs  at  that  coward  threat.  The  military  uses 
(or  abuses)  of  rsilways  are  tolerably  well  under- 
stood ;  but  it  might  be  useful  to  promulgate 
through  the  country,  to  be  read  by  all  repeal 
wardens  in  their  parishes,  a  few  short  aod  easy 
rules  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  railways  in 
case  of  any  enemy  daring  to  make  a  hostile  use  of 
them.  The  bold  Hollanders  once  prevented  their 
country  from  being  overrun  by  French  armies  by 
laying  it  under  water  ;  they  opened  the  embank- 
ments, and  admitted  the  sea !  and  in  one  day  those 
fertile  plains,  with  all  their  waving  com,  were  a 
portion  of  the  stormy  Crerman  ocean.  And  rail- 
ways, though  inooneeivably  valuable  to  any  people 
as  highways  of  commerce,  yet  were  better  dis- 
pensed with  for  a  time  than  allowed  to  become  % 
means  of  transport  for  invading  armies. 

*'  A  hint  on  this  subject  may  be  thought  enough ; 
but  we  see  no  obj^tion  to  speaking  plainly ;  uid, 
therefore,  we  give  a  few  practicu  views,  which 
may  be  improv^  as  engineers  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject. 

**  First,  then,  every  railway  within  irre  miles  of 
Dublin  could  in  one  night  be  totally  ent  off  firom 
the  interior  country.  To  lift  a  mile  of  rail,  to  fill 
a  perch  or  two  of  any  cutting  or  tunnel,  to  break 
down  a  pieoe  of  an  embankment,  seem  obvious 
and  easy  enough. 

"Second,  The  materials  of  railways — good 
hammered  iron  and  wooden  sleepers  need  we 
point  out  that  such  things  may  be  of  use  in  other 
tines  than  assisting  locomotion. 

**  Third,  Troops  upon  theur  march  by  raO  miffht 
be  conveniently  met  with  in  divers  places.  How, 
with  his  Tyroliens,  could  hardly  desire  a  deadlier 
ambush  than  the  brinks  of  a  deep  cuttioff  upon  a 
railway.  Imagine  a  few  hundred  men  lying  in 
wait  upon  sueh  a  spot,  with  mssses  of  rock  and 
trunks  of  trees  ready  to  roll  down — and  a  train  or 
two  advancing  with  a  regiment  of  infiutrT — and 
the  engine  panting  near  and  nearer,  till  the  pol- 
ished studs  of  brass  on  its  front  are  distinguishable, 
and  its  name  may  nearly  be  read ;  '  Now,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!— now ' 

**  But  'tis  a  dream.  No  enemy  will  dare  pot 
us  to  realise  these  scenes.  Yet,  let  all  under- 
stand what  a  railway  may  and  what  it  may  not 
do." 


Hudson's  Bat  Furs. — The  annual  importations 
of  furs  and  skins,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
fipom  that  quarter,  have  iust  taken  plac^.  One  of 
their  vessels,  the  Prince  Albert,  arrived  in  the  London 
Docks  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  the  other  vessel, 
the  Prince  Rupert,  arrived  a  few  da3rs  previously, 
with  immense  cargoes  of  every  description  of  the 
most  valuable  furs  and  skins  of  animals  abounding 
in  that  place.  These  two  vessels  constitute  the  entire 
of  the  importations  of  these  ornamental  and  nseftil 
articles  firom  that  particular  quarter  of  the  globe  U 
this  season  of  the  year.        uigitizea  Dy  \^^yjQlK. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  VS.  AMERICA. 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  f>S,   AMERICA. 

[Mr.  Walsh.'8  residence  at  Paris,  and  his  oomieoUoii 
with  the  National  iDteliigenoer  as  the  writer  of  the  ad- 
mirable letters  of  which  we  so  often  avail  ourselTes,  is  a 
pablic  good.  Not  only  as  an  alert  and  dear-sighted  teotl- 
nel  to  instruct  and  warn  us— but  as  a  resident  to  exert 
some  influence  on  the  public  of  Paris. 

Removed  from  the  hurly-burly  of  our  miserable  party 
politics,  he  surveys  the  whole  ground  from  an  elevated 
and  national  point  of  view— as  Americans  abroad  are 
most  like  to  do.  We  may  guess,  from  his  letters,  the 
jodgment  of  posterity. 

We  beg  leave  to  press  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  duty  of  some  further  provision  for  this 
pablic  servant  than  is  afforded  by  his  lately  acquired  eon- 
Milship  at  Paris. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  verdict  of  the  French 
Official  Paper  against  the  United  States,  is  founded  upon 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  articles  upon  Oregon 
in  the  Union  were  official.  We  sympathize  with  the 
joy  of  our  countrymen  in  Paris  on  reading  the  Message 
and  correspondoMc,  The  expectations  of  Mr.  Walsh 
most  have  been  amply  gratified.  ] 

Paris,  November  30,  1845. 

^  An  ample  supply  of  newspaper  matter,  em- 
bracing all  the  principal  European  events  and  dis- 
cussions sinoe  ray  last  dates,  goes  to  you  by  the 
steamer  of  the  4th  proximo.  You  will  see  that 
the  article  of  the  Washin^u  Union,  on  the  Ore- 
gon question,  which  the  London  Times  styles  the 
precursor  of  the  President's  Message,  has  excited 
the  stronf^t  sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  Chan- 
■el.  You  will  find  in  my  budget  the  formal  replies 
of  the  ministerial  Standard  and  the  Morning- 
Herald,  the  solemn  and  admonitory  comments  or 
the  Times,  and  the  rancorous  contumelies  and  arro- 
gant bluster  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Globe.  All 
these  new  effusions  of  malignity  and  pride  are  not 
yet  to  be  interpreted  as  the  opiniou  and  feeliu^  of 
the  British  nation.  Impression  they  must  make, 
however,  and  that,  unfortunately,  not  of  the  same 
disgust  and  indignation  which  they  should  produce 
in  American  br^ists,  and  indeed  in  all  temperate 
and  impartial  readers.  The  Oregon  question  has 
been  earnestly  undertaken  by  the  Paris  editors. 
Galiffnani's  short  report  may  be  quoted : 

'*  The  dispute  between  England  and  the  United 
Stales  on  the  Oregon  territory  question  is  again 
noticed  by  scTeral  of  our  Paris  contemporaries,  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  hot  they  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  the  view  that  the^  take  of  it. 
Whilst  the  Natumal  makes  itself  the  warm  parti- 
san of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
urges  it  to  persist  in  its  demands,  which  it  says 
must  be  complied  with  by  England,  as  she  is  un- 
able to  go  to  war,  the  Cowrrier  Franks  declares 
that  the  claims  to  the  Oregon  territory  both  of  the 
United  States  and  England  are  illusory,  and  that 
the  French  government  has  a  right  to  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  the  territory  by  either  party. 
The  first  articles  of  the  Courrier  appeared  to  us  to 
have  rather  a  leaning  to  England,  but  this  journal 
has  been  so  warmly  attack^  by  the  National  for 
what  it  called  partisanship  in  favor  of  the  English, 
hat  it  has  found  itself  compelled  to  refute  the 
charge,  and  to  assert  its  impartiality  by  declaring 
that  both  England  and  the  United  States  are  in  the 
wrong.  The  SHcle^  although  not  remarkable  for 
good  feeling  towards  England,  abstains  from  the 
ofane  adopted  hr  the  NaHonal,  It  makes  no 
■eeret  of  its  good  wishes  for  the  Americans  in 


the  event  of  a  war,  but  oonfoseos  that  it  thinks  it 
possible  they  maybe  carrying  their  pretensions  tod 
far.    It  says : 

** '  We  shall  take  no  part  in  the  dispute :  aH 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  state  facts,  and,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  a  collision.  We  are  far  fh)m  depre- 
ciating the  interests  engaged  in  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, and  if  it  should  be  settled  by  a  war,  it  is  well 
known  on  what  side  our  good  wishes  would  be  ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  afi[air  of  twenty^ve 
millions  of  francs  demanded  from  France  has 
proved  that  the  American  democracy  can  push  its 
demands  beyond  what  is  just.  We  admire  the 
enterprising  boldness  of  this  Republic,  and  sin- 
cerely desire  its  grandeur,  but  we  must  not  accus- 
tom it  to  think  that  its  equity  is  to  have  no  other 
standard  than  its  own  pretensions.' " 

A  regular  controversy  is  pursued  between  the 
National  and  the  Siide,  The  former  argues  with 
the  most  intelligence,  and  entirely  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  Hitherto  the  Dibals  preserves  silence 
in  regard  to  the  article  of  the  Washington  Union. 
In  general,  the  politicians  of  this  capital  decide 
that  France  should  prefer  American  dominion  of 
Oregon  to  British,  on  the  score  of  both  political 
and  commercial  interesU.  They  refer  with  fresh 
vexation,  to  the  concert  of  their  government  with 
England  in  the  affair  of  Texas ;  l^ause  it  has  de- 
prived France  of  the  character  and  claims  of  an 
impartial,  neutral,  or  even  friendly  mediatrix.  At 
no  other  period  have  I  remarked  here  so  much 
personal  and  political  solicitude  concerning  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  England. 
President  Polk's  message  is  awaited  with  an 
anxiety  and  curiosity  before  unknown  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

M.  Guizot's  explanations,  through  the  editor  of 
the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  of  his  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  your  hemisphere,  have 
attracted  attention  in  Pans.  What  glosses  soever 
may  now  be  tried  for  his  deelfirations  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  those  who,  like  your  correspon- 
dent, heard  what  be  and  his  antagonists  uttered, 
could  not  mistake  their  meaning  and  spirit.  The 
entente  cordials  between  the  French  and  British 
governments  dictated  the  theory  :  that  will  pre- 
dominate in  regard  to  all  American  questions  ;  it 
is  manifested  in  Uie  outrageous  intervention  in  the 
Rio  la  Plata  ;  the  political  world  ascribe  to  it  the 
very  curious  and  novel  exposition,  in  the  Journal 
des  D^bats,  of  the  purposes  and  results  of  the 
French  mission  to  China.  The  Debate  has  elabo- 
rately represented  the  mission  as  a  merely  philan- 
thropic and  apostolical  enterprise,  successful  and 
glorious  so  far  as  it  has  ended  in  arrangements 
and  compacts  which  facilitate  wonderfully  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
rites,  throughout  the  Celestial  Empire.  Trade 
was  but  a  secondary  and  remote  consideration  ;  no 
political  influence  sought,  no  islands  coveted ! 
Every  one  remembers  the  first  official  and  semi- 
official descants  on  the  importance  and  equipment 
of  the  embassy  in  reference  to  French  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  a  participation  of  power  in  the 
East.  Several  of  the  opposition  organs  emblazon 
the  contrast  between  the  new  and  the  original 
phases :  they  denounce  the  change  as  a  concession 
to  British  jealousy.  I  enclose  a  significant  com- 
mentary by  the  London  Morning  Chronicle. 

You  will  no  doubt  find  space  for  the  paragraphs 
which  I  have  culled  of  recent  news  from  India  and 
China.  Another  characteristic  palace-tragedy  in 
the  Pnnjaub  affords  frfsJidi'i^ra^ftp^petext  te 
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tkt  Bbsoiptioii  of  that  kiBgdom.  Tbe  Ckroiuele 
ilMiats  on  this  measure,  and  adda  : 

''  Nor  are  the  aeeda  of  trouble  confined  to  tbe 
Punjaub.  Both  in  the  Dekkan  and  the  Birman 
empire  civil  war  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  burst- 
inff  forth,  and  as  we  cannot  in  either  case  Tcmain 
iodififerent  spectators,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
before  us  a  somewhat  strong  perspective  in  the 
East." 

We  are  told  by  the  Paris  editors  that  the  Greek 
Premier  Coletti  has  answered  the  Anglo-Russian 
aumroons,  which  I  described  to  you  in  a  former 
communication,  by  a  note  expressed  in  moderate 
terms,  but  with  firmness,  and  a  full  assertion  of 
the  right  of  Greece  to  manage  her  internal  afiairs 
in  her  own  way.  The  Ottoman  Porte  has  don^ 
salutary  work,  with  unusual  energy  and  adroitness, 
in  disarming  the  Maronites  and  Druses  in  the 
Lebanon.  They  are  partially  deprived  of  the 
means  of  destroying  each  other,  and  the  Turkish 
authority  is  rendered  measurably  effi^ent.  What 
ipay  be  called  an  impertinent  protest  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  French,  British,  and  Prussian  con- 
suls at  Bevrout.  You  have,  within,  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Turkish  operation. 

Nothing  comes  from  Spain  to  surprise  or  vivify 
the  quidnuncs.  At  a  court  concert,  the  queen  and 
her  sister,  and  the  mother  Christina,  and  the  uncle 
Don  Francisco,  showed  their  signal  proficiency  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  the  royaPsbters 
danc^  with  infinite  grace  at  a  gorgeous  ball  given 
by  Narvaez,  just  created  a  grandee  of  Spain  oif  the 
fiwt  class,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Valencia.  In 
the  said  city,  by  the  way,  military  executions 
quickly  followed  the  recent  revolt,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  with  **  great  energy," 
admonished  the  troops  to  regard  the  fate  of  their 
comrades  as  a  benevolent  warning.  You  may  see 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  extinct  in 
Spain  from  the  annexed  para^ph  of  the  CZomor 
PubUco,  organ  of  the  progressists : 

"  Console  yourselves,  unfortunates,  upon  whom 
has  fallen  the  torment  of  usurpation ;  General  Nar- 
vaei  is  a  grandee  of  Spain  !  Console  yourselves, 
unfortunates,  who  pine  in  dungeons  without  even 
being  made  acquainted  with  Uie  cause  of  your 
arrest.  General  Narvaes  is  Duke  of  Valencia! 
Console  yourselves,  prisoners  and  exiles  of  all 
classes,  console  yourseWes  y«u  overburdened  tax- 
payers. General  Narvaez  has  received  a  fine  title, 
exempt  from  all  taxes  and  obligations!  Is  not 
this  a  national  recompense  to  convey  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  large  ?  Where  is  the  un- 
fortunate who  will  not  find  in  this  announcement  a 
new  and  powerful  source  of  consolation!  It  is 
thus  that  a  handful  of  ambitious  men  celebrate  the 
fete  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  !  Everything  for  a 
dosen  of  iTUriguans,  nothing  for  a  suffering  nation. 
Whilst  a  laborious  and  active  nation  is  wearing 
out  in  slow  agony,  behold  these  decorated  courtiers 
rolling  through  ^e  streets  in  gilded  equipages,  and 
wasting  in  a  night  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  what 
would  give  relief  to  an  entire  province.  Rejoice, 
ye  people  ;  set  up  shouts  of  gladness ;  your  coun- 
try is  saved,  for  Geneial  Narvaei  is  Duke  of  Va- 
leaeia  and  a  grandee  of  Spain  !*' 

The  onqualified  adhesion  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Jxnrd  Morpeth  te  the  anti-oom-law  lea^e  en- 
gages atteatioii  bene.  lo  general,  the  Pans  press 
MQladeSf  tkng  with  the  London  whig  omos, 
thai  the  tmmtdegraa  is  gives  to  all  "  agrienftmeal 
DmaetaoD/'  Tbe  two  loidst  net- beipg  incumbered, 
uke  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  a  cabinet  council,  or 


ministerial  re^KiMibility,  have  cast  a  somemet  in 
advance  of  the  premier.  The  Globe  remarks  ex- 
ultingly.  Now  Sir  Robert  must  follow  in  the  wake 
of  Loid  John.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  are 
not  supplanted  as  leaders  of  the  league,  but  en- 
nobled and  incalculably  strengthened  by  the  ao- 
cession  of  men  of  so  extensive  influence  with 
the  higher  whig  party.  Here  is  the  text  of  Lord 
John : 

**  I  conffss  that,  on  the  general  subject,  my 
views  have,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  under^ 
gone  a  great  alteration.  I  used  to  be  of  opinion 
that  com  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rules  of 
political  economy ;  but  observation  and  e^]>erience 
have  convinced  me  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  tlye  supply  of  food.  Neither 
a  government  nor  a  legislature  can  ever  regulate 
the  com  market  with  the  beneficial  efiects  which 
the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are  sure 
of  themselves  to  produce." 

Mr.  Cobden  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Paris 
Si^le,  in  which  he  says  : 

"The  name  of  anti-com-law  league  seems  to 
indicate  an  association  exclusively  directed  against 
the  landed  monopoly.  Such  is  not,  however,  the 
real  aim  of  our  a^tation.  The  league  is  the 
apostle  of  commercial  liberty,  in  the  vastest  and 
most  universal  sense  of  the  term.  Under  our 
principle  are  included  all  classes  of  produce, 
natural  or  mannfactured,  and  we  are  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  protection  granted  to  the  silk  raanute*' 
tores  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  oor  laws  relative 
to  grain.  But  we  have  concentrated  our  attack 
upon  those  laws,  because  of  all  monopolies  it  it 
that  which  acts  in  tbe  most  effectual  and  oppres- 
sive manner,  and  because,  if  we  succeed  in  abol- 
ishing it,  the  land-owners,  roused  by  their  personal 
interests,  will  themselves  execute  the  remainder  of 
the  task." 

We  feel  ourselves  lees  authorized  or  inclined  to 
complain  of  the  ribaldry  direeted  against  our  pub* 
lie  men  and  parties  by  the  London  press,  when  we 
dwell  on  the  portraits  it  draws  of  the  British, 
according  to  political  connection  and  aims.  Let 
me  offer  you  a  few  specimens.  The  first  is  from 
th^  Standard: 

**  The  Times  and  other  journals  have  been  for 
some  months  dropping  mysterious  hints  of^fimen 
of  parties  and  of  opinions,  and  with  so  much  suc- 
cess that  many  of  the  provincial  toadies  have  swal- 
lowed the  delusion,  and  arrived  at  the  intended  in- 
ference, that  a  coalition  ministry  is  in  [contempla- 
tion. Lord  John  Russell  has,  however,  written  a 
biUet-daus^  full  of  tendemees  towards  the  present 
government,  given  in  the  Chronicle ;  and  thovgh  it 
may  be  that  the  noble  ex-colonial  secretary  chooses 
to  woo  the  cabinet  in  tbe  Petruchio  style,  or,  in  a 
fashion  with  which  our  contemporaries  are  fiimiliar, 
tries  to  proTC  his  qualifications  for  a  aerviJe  station 
by  the  viralence  of  his  abuse,  still,  according  to 
the  oommon  course  of  afiairs  among  plain  men,  tlie 
Bkiinbargh  letter  does  not  look  very  like  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  coalition,  f&r  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
meanness,  unfrimess,  or  spitefulness  is  its  predomi* 
nant  characteristic." 

The  Times  winds  up  a  long  diatribe  with  this 
genUe  exhortation : 

"  Go  on,  Sir  Robert,  master  of  a  pdioy  ye«r 
own.  Lead  year  friends  into  the  treacherous  d»« 
&tb  of  a  pveud  nod  intraoldble  obstinacy :  and  then, 
whatever  be  the  glsry  of  that  a^tevement,  detiver 
them  up  to  the  fins.  Yon  need  not  fisar.  ¥•« 
have  ^  gifl  of  infinite  plausibility,  and  your 
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frieodft,  often  as  you  hare  deluded  them,  will 
nevertheless  trust  you  again.*' 

And  the  Morning  Herald,  after  much  persiflage 
of  Lord  Morpeth,  handles  the  whole  whig  species 
in  this  style : 

*'  The  first  requisite  qualification  of  a  modem 
whig  is  to  have  a  conscience  swept  and  garnished, 
and  free  from  all  stubborn  fixtures,  so  as  to  be 
always  ready  for  any  set  of  principles.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  wonderful  versatility  with  which 
they  have  "  boxed  the  whole  compass  of  politics" 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
Having  no  legitimate  forces  of  their  own  where- 
with to  make  battle,  they  are  under  a  necessity  to 
contract  for  aid  with  the  condottieri  of  the  kennel, 
and  the  bargain  has  usually  been  that  the  men  of 
the  kennel  should  be  paid  by  the  triumph  of  their 
whims,  however  extravagant  or  mischievous,  while 
the  whigs  were  to  enjoy  the  more  solid  and  en- 
during comforts  of  *  quarter-day.'  " 

Paris,  December  1,  1845. 

The  Journal  des  D^bats  has  at  length  bfoken 
silence  on  the  Oregon  question.  Its  leading  article 
of  this  mominff-Ahree  columns  and  a  quarter — 
may  be  deemed  a  semi-official  manifesto  against 
the  Uoited  States  and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 
The  entente  cordiaU  speaks  unequivocally  and  in 
the  mostofiensive  terms.  Much  is  introduced  that 
may  pique  and  stimulate  the  English  nation,  and 
warp  the  judgments  of  the  French.  If  the  writer 
is  entitled  to  assume,  as  he  does,  that  the  Wash- 
ington Union  conveyed  directly  the  sentiments  of 
the  President,  we  can  be  confident  that  his  mani- 
festo was  matured  in  concert  with  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs.  In  the  French  publications, 
however,  invidious  distinctions  of  party  and  men 
are  drawn  ;  the  party-allegations  and  constructions 
which  at  home  impeach  the  independence  and  rec- 
titude of  the  American  chief  magistrate,  are 
adopted  and  aggravated  in  a  hostile  appeal  to 
Europe.  All  the  wrong  in  the  Oregon  case  is  im- 
puted to  our  government ;  thus  were  we  wronged 
m  the  mt*ter  of  Texas  in  the  same  ministerial 
sheet.  Accv  rding  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
IMbats,  war  ou  'ccount  of  Oregon  would  be  insen- 
sate, the  territory  "^ot  being  worth  the  struggle ; 
but  **  the  amour  vro^re  of  England  and  the  United 
States  is  excited  and  involved,  and  that  impulse 
has,  oftener  than  real  interest,  occasioned  rumous 
wars."  The  history  of  the  controversy  about 
Oregon  is  then  traced  favorably  for  England. 
**  America  first  admitted  the  idea  of  a  compromise, 
but  now  American  avidity  brooks  no  limits.  The 
late  election  of  President  gave  definite  ascendency 
to  the  Jacksonian  policy  of  encroachment ;  Amen- 
can  democraey  claims  all,  seeks  all,  will  brook  no 
interference  from  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  continent ;  declares  since  the  acquisition 
of  Texas  that  the  whole  of  Mexico,  five  or  six 
times  larger  than  France,  shall  also  be  incorpo- 
rated ;  and  that  the  turn  of  Canada  must  soon 
oome,  for  ^  keys  of  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  must  not  be  in  European  hands.  The 
passion  and  scheme  of  possessing  all  Oregon  fol- 
low of  course.  The  numerous  caravans  that 
repair  thither  are  like  emissaries  commissioned  to 
seise  on  the  promised  land.  American  national 
vanity  is  flattered  by  this  boundless  aggrandize- 
ment ;  it  believes  that  as  Mexico  has  been  humbled 
80  may  Ekigland  be,  and  it  gloats  with  the  notion 


that  the  British  povt/er  was  twice  vanquished  be* 
fore.  The  folks  of  the  West  insist  that  Oregon, 
to  the  last  acre,  must  belong  to  their  Union  ;  and, 
unfortunately  President  Polk  adopts  at  present  this 
odd  conclusion.  Thus  the  British  and  American 
cabinets  are  very  widely  separated  in  opinion  ;  the 
concern  of  mere  interest  has  become  secondary, 
the  point  of  honor  rises  and  rules.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  are  equally  pledged; 
their  declarations  are  not  all.  England  has  gone 
further ;  she  has  continued,  with  an  outlay  of 
many  millions,  maritime  preparations,  at  which 
France  took  umbrage  mat  d  propos;  her  naval 
matiriel  has  been  augmented  to  the  most  formi- 
dable degree  of  power.  At  this  moment  she  is  pre- 
pared for  any  issue ;  she  has  taken  her  precautions 
asif  a  war  might  break  out  in  1846.  The  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  fearful  event."  The  IMbats 
pleases,  besides,  to  reprehend  President  Polk's 
assertion  of  title  in  his  maugural  message,  and  to 
anticipate  persistence  on  his  part  in  his  forth- 
coming message.  It  ventures  to  assert  that  he 
peremptorily  rejected  British  proposals  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  has  l>een  determined  in  his  conduct  and 
doctrines  by  electoral  plans.  It  employs  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  American  adversaries  of  the 
administration  have  adduced  without  proof,  con- 
cerning bargains  with  the  West  for  reelection,  and 
so  forth.  Advanuge,  let  me  add,  is  constantly 
and  eagerly  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  of 
the  hyperboles  of  the  New  York  Herald,  the  in- 
vectives of  the  Tribune,  and  the  Washington  cor- 
respondence of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  The 
whole  is  turned  against  all  American  institutions, 
character,  rights,  and  advantage,  in  whatever  dis- 
pute or  discussion. 

The  Paris  ministerial  orean  proceeds  to  depre- 
cate a  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land as  a  calamity  for  the  civilized  world,  and  as 
likely  to  bring  about  a  general  war  of  the  maritime 
nations.  "  But,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of 
Mr.  Polk,  the  cause  of  peace  is  not  hopeless.  If 
the  rupture  take  place.  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  Boston  will  be  strictly  blockaded,  their  com- 
merce ruined  ;  while,  however,  American  cruisers 
would  do  incalculably  mischief  to  British  trade, 
covering,  as  it  does,  all  the  oceans.  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  Manchester  on  the  failure  of 
American  cotton?  And  how  the  Southwestern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  foreseeing  that  cot- 
ton is  their  midn  growth  and  resource?  What 
might  not  be  the  shock  to  the  Constitution  itself 
of  the  Union  1  We  may,  therefore,  trust  that 
courageous  orators  will  be  found  to  utter  the 
accents  of  truth  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people. "  The  maniiesto  of  the  D^bats  terminates 
with  the  wish  that  the  British  sensibility  of  na- 
tional honor  will  be  silenced  by  the  immense  risks 
of  a  war,  and  that  the  United  States,  from  kindred 
calculations,  will  decide  for  peace,  "  even  if  Presi- 
dent Polk  should  be  so  blind  or  headlong  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  imprudent  language  which  has  been 
promulged  beforehand." 

It  appeared  to*  me  well  to  furnish  you  with  the 
foregoing  abstract,  including  portions  of  the  text, 
of  this  rather  tardy  exposition  of  authoritative  sen- 
tence. The  opposition  editors  will  fight  to-mor- 
row, more  or  less,  on  the  American  side.  The 
Americans  in  France  expect  from  President  Polk 
an  exposition  of  fact,  right,  and  policy,  and  a 
general  fitness  of  tone^  speech,  and  impressioiis, 
uigitizea  Dy  "kjkjkj^ls^ 
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whieh  will  Buffidendj  refute  and  discredU  the 
ikilftcies  and  calumnies  hitherto  propagated  in 
England  and  France.  Ahhough  one  party,  or 
certain  men  of  the  United  States,  may  be  for  the 
nonce  not  merely  excepted,  but  even  graciously 
commended  by  the  writers  and  orators  who  thus 
assail  the  Democracy  and  its  elect,  nevertheless  be 
assured  that  the  spirit,  motives,  and  objects  of  the 
defamation  extend  to  the  whole  American  people 
and  polity.  One  section  of  the  Union  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  other ;  the  game  is  to  use  one 
against  the  other  for  the  common  ruin.  We  have, 
in  the  London  papers  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 
the  advices  from  your  side  of  the  water  by  the 
steamer  Caledonia.  The  explanatory  article  of 
the  Washington  Union  has  somewhat  stilled  the 
waves  in  England,  and  it  will  serve  to  abate  the 
war-panic  in  France. 

There  is  nothing  to-day  of  consequence  from 
Algeria.  It  is  surmised  that  Marshal  Bugeaud 
meditates  some  ^rand  stroke,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  at  the  openmg  of  the  chambers  on  the  27th 
instant.  Our  weather  continues  mild  and  moist. 
The  vintmge  in  France  is  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  court  will  migrate  from  St.  Cloud 
next  week.  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  the  Morocco  em- 
bassy are  daily  expected.  A  Paris  journal  argues 
ingeniously  that  your  tariff  is  among  the  best  de- 
fences of  your  South  against  the  British  abolition 
schemes.  Failures  of  stock-brokers  in  Paris  ;  of 
considerable  houses  at  Lyons.  Holders  of  railroad 
stock  in  general  as  anxious  to  sell  as  they  ever 
were  to  obtain  it  in  any  mode ;  strikes  of  work- 
men ended  throughout  France  ;  theatres  crowded 
for  new  pieces ;  eeveral  new  literary  works  of 
merit. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
OREGON — HEAR   A  FRIEND  ! 

The  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis  of  this  city  is  edited 
by  a  most  intelligent  Frenchman,  who  did  very 
much  to  promote  the  election  of  Polk,  and  who  on 
all  occasions^ favors  the  domestic  policy  of  the  loco- 
foco  part^.  He  has  just  returned  from  Paris  in 
the  Acadia,  and,  with  all  his  bitter  anti-English 
prejudices,  is  obliged  to  say  that  the  enlightened 
public  sentiment  of  Europe  has  revolted  at  the 
claim  of  our  government  to  all  Oregon  and  its  re- 
fusal to  submit  the  difference  to  arbitration.  In 
his  paper  of  Saturday  he  says,  (we  quote  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  :) 

"  Both  as  to  the  substance  of  the  question  and 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Polk's  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  considered  it,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  not  gene- 
rmyfavorci>le  to  the  American  pretensions.  1  say 
with  the  frankness  of  one  who  has  often  enough 
and  decidedly  manifested  his  sympathies  with 
America  on  this  point,  to  entitle  him  to  exemption 
from  an^  suspicion  of  ill-will  or  partisanship. 
Neither  is  the  opinion  of  France  more  open  to  sus- 
picion than  mine,  for,  as  I  said  in  a  recent  letter, 
never  was  the  name  of  American  n\pre  than  now  in 
France  popular,  or  more  an  object  of  common 
sympathies.  The  opposition  is  constantly  holding 
up  the  grandeur  and  patriotism  of  the  Union,  as  an 
example  and  a  reproach  to  our  government.  Here, 
ny  they,  is  a  people  and  a  government  that  know 
how  to  go  onward  to  their  object  without  regard  to 


foreign  menace.  But  there  is  reason  in  all  things, 
and  a  great  quality— exaggerated — becomes  ade- 
fect.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  in  this  Oregon  busi- 
ness. So  long  as  the  American  government  was 
content  to  say  to  England, '  You  shall  have  no  part 
of  that  territory  but  what  is  conformable  to  your 
rights  and  our  own,*  European  opinion  applauded 
the  Yankee  spirit.  But  when  they  see  Mr.  Polk, 
or  his  journals,  declaring  that  the  Union  has  iu- 
contestable  rights  to  the  whole,  and  that  she  .would 
have  all,  one  could  not,  with  the  best  possible 
good  will,  consider  that  pretension  either  just  or 
reasonable  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  for  nearly  half  a 
century  England  and  America  have  been  disputing 
about  Oregon,  and  that  they  have  agreed  by  treaty 
to  a  joint  occupation.  Hence  results  an  incon- 
testable proof  that  the  rigjits  of  America  are  on 
some  points  questionable,  and  that  there  is  ground 
for  some  limitation,  some  division.  Claim  the 
largest  amount  possible  of  this  litigated  property, 
but  do  not  claim  all  as  belonging  to  you  undoubt- 
edly and  incontestably.  In  putting  forth  this  ab- 
solute pretension^  as  the  very  marrow  of  consum- 
mating the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  so  many 
American  journals  consider  a  spoliation.  President 
Polk  and  his  organs  have  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  the  role  of  ambitious  aggression,  of  which 
the  appetite  doth  grow  by  that  it  feeds  on,  and 
they  have  given  to  England  the  part  of  a  merely 
defensive  resistance,  which,  for  the  first  time,  has 
conciliated  towards  her  the  interest  of  moderate 
and  impartial  men.  Hence  it  is  that  the  French 
press,  generally  so  favorable  to  Americans,  has 
been  unable  to  disguise  from  itself  the  false  position 
in  which  they  have  placed  themselves! — The 
Siicle  and  Courrier  Francis,  opposition  papers,^ 
have  frankly  expressed  themselves  to  this  effect : 
the  National  alone  approves  and  defends  Mr.  Polk 
at  all  events.  The  Journal  des  Dibais  of  1st  De- 
cember, in  an  article  which  produced  a  strong  im- 
pression on  'change,  declared  that  the  Anglo- 
American  difficulties  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  real 
anxiety.  *  Mr.  Polk,'  saya  that  paper,  *  insists  on 
the  whole  of  Oregon.  He  will  have  no  arbitra- 
tion. What  arguments  then  remain  but  those  of 
the  cannon's  mouth  ?       •  •  *  • 

Heretofore  it  was,  as  to  the  substance,  a  merely 
secondary  question :  it  now  becomes  a  point  of 
honor.  England  is  prepared  at  all  points,  and  has 
taken  her  precautions  as  though  war  might  break 
out  in  1846." 

— Shall  not  such  suggestions  be  heeded  ?  Is 
common  sense  proscribe  as  treason  t  People  of 
the  Union  !  consider ! 

M.  GaiUardet  adds  this  prediction  : 

After  exhausting  all  negotiations  England  will 
accent  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  provided  Cape 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island  be  also  ceded  to 
her  in  compensation  for  yielding  the  Columbia. 
But  that  will  be  England's  ultimatum,  and  even  it 
will  not  be  offered  unless  the  terms  of  the  dis- 
cussions shall  be  more  conciliatory  than  heretofore, 
for  now,  Oregon  is  more  a  point  of  honor  than  of 
interest  for  England. 

M.  Gaillardet  adds,  that  when  he  left  Paris  on 
the  evening  of  December  1,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived there  through  the  Courrier  des  Etats  XJnis^ 
that  Mr.  Polk  had  offered  the  49th  degree,  and 
that  Mr.  Pakenham  had  rejected  it.  The  news 
of  this  offer  had  produced  in  the  public  mind  a  le* 
action  favorable  to  America. 
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THE  BBV.   JOHN  FORSTBS'S  OOSPEL  NARRATIVE. 


*  From  iha  Spectator. 

THE    REVEREND    JOHN    FORSTER's    GOSPEL 
NARRATIVE.* 

The  primary  object  of  Mr.  Forster's  elaborate 
work  is  to  combine  in  one  text  a  Life  of  Christ  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  Evangelists,  with  a  com- 
mentary or  exposition  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 
A  secondary  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  historical 
and  geographical  allusions  of  the  text,  as  well  as 
such  references  to  manners  and  customs  as  cannot 
be  incidentally  displayed  in  the  narrative,  by  means 
of  notes  selected  from  the  best  authorities,  and 
condensed  into  a  readable  form.  A  third  object  is 
to  present  the  reader  with  a  species  of  concord- 
ance, but  doctrinal  rather  than  verbal,  by  printing 
in  the  margin  of  this  ample  volume  the  entire  pas- 
sages which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  text,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  meagre  references. 

Of  these  sections  the  last  two  are  the  least  diffi- 
cult of  execution.  The  marginal  illustration  is,  no 
doubt,  a  rather  happy  conception :  it  requires,  too, 
a  large  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings  and 
commentaries,  as  well  as  a  critical  perception  of 
the  bearing  of  scattered  texts  upon  the  passage 
in  the  Evangelists  to  be  illustratea  :  but  the  capa- 
bility is  a  proper  characteristic  of  the  scholarly  di- 
vine, if  he  has  the  industry  to  exercise  it.  The 
notes  involve  more  of  learning  and  composition  ; 
and,  executed  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Forster  with  a 
happy  medium  between  the  superficial  and  the  pe- 
dantic, they  are  entitled  to  praise  both  for  judg- 
ment and  taste,  though  seldom  pn>fessing .  to  be 
more  than  compilation.  The  execution  of  the 
life,  or,  as  the  title-page  expresses  it,  **The  Gospel 
Narrative,''  is  a  weigKter  matter;  nor  can  we  im- 
agine anything  of  the  kind  much  more  difficult. 
The  devout  regard  the  authorized  translation,  even 
in  its  errors,  with  almost  the  same  reverence  as  the 
language  of  the  original  text,  and  are  prompted  to 
regard  any  alteration  or  rearrangement  much  as 
they  would  look  upon  a  living  dissection  ;  whilst 
early  associations  and  constant  habit,  with  the  old 
simplicity,  the  patriarchal  air,  and  the  thoroughly 
English  character  of  the  translation,  have  raised  a 
feeling  in  its  favor  (for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
pnyuoice)  even  amOng  the  indifferent.  Over  this 
difficulty  Mr.  Forster  has,  we  think,  successfully 
triumphed  :  but  his  success  is  greater  perhaps  in 
design  than  in  execution,  for  reasons  we  shall  pres- 
ently assifrn. 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  proceed  by  a  series 
of  epochs  or  incidents,  in  strict  chronological  order. 
Thus,  after  the  prefaces  or  exordiums  of  Luke  and 
John,  Mr.  Forster  proceeds  to  the  prophecy  re- 
specting the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  herald 
or  precursor  of  Christ,  from  Luke  i.  6—25.  The 
three  following  sections,  containing  the  annuncia- 
tion, the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  the  mother  of  John, 
with  John^s  birth,  and  tho  prophecy  of  Zacharias, 
are  also  taken  from  Luke.  The  Angel's  visit  to 
Joseph  is  from  Matthew ;  the  journey  to  Bethlehem 
again  from  Luke  ;  and  the  genealogies  both  from 
Luke  and  Matthew  ;  so  as  to  present  every  inci- 
dent till  the  final  ascension  in  continuous  order,  but 
in  the  exact  words  of  the  Evangelist  describmg  it. 
When,  however,  an  event  is  described  by  each, 

*  The  Gospel  Narrative^  according  to  the  authorized 
T»t  of  the  Evangelists,  without  repetition  or  omissioa. 
With  a  continuous  exposition,  marginal  proofs  in  fbtt,  aad 
Notes  briefly  collectea  from  the  best  critics  and  commen- 
tators. By  the  Rev.  John  Forster,  M.  A.,  her  miyesty*s 
chaplain  of  the  Savoy.    Parker. 


though  the  basis  of  the  namtive  is  taken  from 
one,  it  is  composed  fVom  all,  so  as  to  include  every 
essentia]  trait. 

The  emendations  and  expositions!  narrative  of 
Mr.  Forster  are  interwoven  with  the  text,  but  at 
once  distinguished  from  it  by  typographical  pecu- 
liarities. Any  emendation  or  more  exact  transla- 
tion is  contained  within  parentheses,  and  printed  in 
Italics.  The  expositional  parts  are  distmguished 
from  the  text  by  the  Italic  type  alone.  Sometimes 
these  additions  are  merely  a  word  ;  at  other  times 
part  of  a  sentence,  noting  the  hour,  describing  the 
custom,  or  indicating  a  form,  an  act,  or  a  Jewish 
opinion — as  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
angel's  annunciation  to  Zacharias,  from  Luke  i. 
8 — 11 ;  which  contains,  it  will  be  observed,  two 
emended  translations. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  he  ex- 
ecuted {dUchargea)  the  priest's  office  be- 
fore God,  in  the  order  or  his  coarse,  his 
lot — the  most  ioUmn  and  honorable  of  all 
(e\  And    when  ^  *lffl^8  $0  diatribuUd—was^  nccoraing 
A«ronllghtethihe[o  the  custom  of  the  priest^s  office,  to 
IsTOM  at  sven,  be  hum  the  etemng-  mcense  (c)  when  he 
•haUbum  incense  went  into  the  temple  {the  Sanctuary)  of 
upon  the  aliar,  a  the  Lord,  lehere  theroUieit  altar  of  in- 
perpetual  Incense  cente  stood.—AnA  the  whole  multitude 
^S"k!?.!    ^^.^^  **»o  P«opl«  a»*embicd   wert  silently 
XtAt^  -S'  praying  w  Sie  courts  without  the  sanctu^ 
odvuBxxx.8,         (zry  at  tne  time  q/'^o6/a/um  of  incense; 
a  tolemnitv  xehich  lasted  about  half  an 
(d)   Now    theAottr. — And  as  Zacharias   entered   the 
ChoruWms  stood  ganctuary  with  his  face  towards  the  West^ 
"".i*»«  "^S**'  u***  there  appeared  unto  him  an  Angel  of  the 
nf  the  house  when  ^©^  slaodinir  near  the  table  ofshewbread 
the  roan  went  In,       Vu    -^i!.  i^r  7l      iT-  t  •'**"^"^ 

and  the  ckwd  fill-  ^^  ^"^  right— <w  Norths  which  was  reck- 
ed the  inner  coort.  oned  the  propitious — side  of  the  Altar  of 
Exek.  z.  3.  incense,  (d.) 

Sometimes,  however,  the  additions  proceed  be- 
yond mere  illustration,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  extract;  supplying  collateral  facts,  or 
expanding  the  text,  and  occasionally  interpreting 
it.  The  first  class  of  illustration  appears  to  us  a 
happy  thought,  for  the  most  part  happily  executed  : 
it  not  only  furnishes  a  mass  of  information,  at  once 
curious  and  instructive,  in  the  smallest  compass, 
but  brings  out  the  text  in  a  more  forcible  way, 
and  suggests  to  the  reader  the  Oriental  character 
of  the  narrative.  To  the  addition  of  collateral 
facts,  supposing  them  to  be  well  established,  there 
is  DO  objection,  beyond  their  interference  with  the 
direct  march  of  the  story.  The  interpretational 
parts  are  of  a  more  questionable  character.  They 
present  a  greater  impediment  to  the  reader's  pro- 
gress, both  by  interfering  with  the  narrative  and  by 
diverting  his  attention  to  a  batter  of  opinion ;  and 
when  they  happen  to  contain  points  of  doctrine  in 
favor  of  an  Anglican  interpretation,  they  necessa- 
rily deprive  the  work  of  its  catholic  character,  by 
sugg^ting  questions  of  controversy.  Both  these 
objections  may  be  met  by  the  reply,  that  the  book 
was  primarily  designed  for  divinity  students ;  in 
which  point  of  view  the  objections  are  advantages, 
as  they  force  reflection,  and  point  to  research. 
We  are  speaking,  however,  of  a  more  general  cir- 
culation; to  which  The  Gospel  Narrative  is  enti- 
tled from  the  merit  of  its  design  and  structure,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  erudition,  presented  in  a 
plain  and  condensed  shape,  which  it  contains. 

From  the  character  of  the  work  depending  a 
good  deal  upon  typographical  exhibition,  it  is  (uffi* 
cnlt  to  convey  an  idea  by  description,  or  even  l^ 
extract ;  as  it  requires  to  be  examined  at  lengttt 
before  its  scope  is  fully  apprehended;  and  our 
colnmn,  brokd  as  it  is  for  a  newspaper,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  display  the  ample  pa^  of  the  originaL 
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W%  wU],  4)oweTer,  ghre  an  eitract  from  the 
■lincle  of  Cana,  as  coniainiog  within  a  small  com- 
pass the  most  varietur  of  specimens,  and  on  topics 
not  unfitted  for  our  journal. 

TBS  BSGunmio  or  miracles  at  caka  op  gali- 


LBK. 
John  ii.  1- 


-11. 


And  the  third  day  <{fter  tkeanival  q/* 
Jenu  in  the  country  there  was  s  mar- 
riafe-y^M^  in  Cana,  a  town  of  Galilee. 
And  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  aiready 
there^  being'  either  a  relative  or  intinuUe 
friend  of  the  bride.  And  both  Jesus 
was  called  {woe  invited)  ^  aud  so  also 
were  His  newly<onverted  disciples,  to 
the  marriage. 

And  before  the  day  ofthefeaet  were 
over,  when  they  wanted  wiiie,--A>r  the 
quantity  provicUd  had  failed  from  the 
great  concourse  of  guette  to  see  Jesus, 
-*the  mother  of  Jesus  ^tth  unto  Him, 
They  have  no  wine  left,    MaryfeU  a 
natural  anxiety  that  He  should  display 
His  miraculous  power  on  behalf  qf  her 
friends  by  a  further  supply:  but  Jesus 
ai  once  discourojfing  any  {Octation  in 
the  exercise   of^his  miraeuloue  pow- 
t^  in.«.^k!».  ff'Vf  nith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  hsTe 
«ff  ^iT^hr,  I  to  do  with  thee  7  f 3)    Mine  hour  (a) 
Dmrt  hence  and  {the  proper  time)  for  doing  what  you 
gDioto  Jadea,  that  suggest  is  not  yet  come. 
thydiaclp4«a  aleo     ms  molCti'n,  expecting  that  at  his  cwn 
rmjsssit*»mk»ii^kewwdd  gratify  0^  had 

SlL  ^i2!L.  "Sti  expressed,  sailh  unto  the  senrants-^Ao/ 
Jr  fSS?.  'U^'o  alt  might  be  in  readiness ---yVh^Xso-^ 
tioie  U  oot  yet  ever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.  And 
ooae:  1  go  not  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots  of 
1^  yet  to  thie  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 
■ML—John  vii.  of  the  Jews,  ybr  Meet  various  ablutions 
^  ">  ^  b^ore  meaU ;  oontsining  two  or  three 

firkins  (measures  qf  several  gallons) 
apiece.  (4)  Jesus  saith  unto  them  who 
were  in  attendance,  Fill  up  the  water 
pots  with  water:  and  they  filled  them 
up  to  the  brim.  And  this  being  done, 
He  saith  unto  them,  Draw  out  now  some 
qfthis  liquor,  and  bear  it  unto  the  wow- 
emor  (the  manager  or  president)  of  the 
fsast.  And  aeeordingty  they  bare  it. 
*  When  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tast- 

ed the  water  that  was  now  made  into 
wine,  and  knew  not  whence  it  was—but 
the  serrants  which  drew  the  water  well 
knew, — the  goTemor  of  the  feast  called 
the  bridegroom,  and  saith  unto  him. 
Every  man  st  tlie  beginning  of  a  feast 
doth  set  forth  (setteth  on)  good  wine, 
and  when  men  nave  well  {suffkientiy) 
drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse  {qf  an 
inferior  quality;)  but  thou  hast  kept 
tKe  good  wine  until  now. 

each   particular  case.    It  ap* 


(3)  Woman,  what  hots  I  to 
4swiththeet  iDthaaseofthe 
tam  "  woman"  io  tba  Greek 
there  is  no  diersepect.  Lvliee 
of  the  hif  beet  rank  were  an- 
ciioUy  ao  addreeeed :  In  Xano- 
■hen,  Cynie  ao  addreaeee  the 
Qaeeo  of  Armenia ;  and  we  find 
tW  iima  In  HoiDer*e  poaow,  in 
the  Greek  drama,  and  aleo  in 
vrttere  of  the  more  refined  age 
of  AngnsUM  whin  Chriet  wae 
hora.  It  is  by  the  aame  appel- 
bUon  that  onr  Lord  tenderly 
•ddreewe  Mary  Magdalene  af 
tar  bit  reaorrecUon  Cloha  zz. 
U})  and  alao  Hia  mottiar,  on 
that  moet  aflhctloff  of  all  occa- 
iiona,  when  Hia  thoughta  wen 
dveUag  paitlealarty  on  ker 
wiUhie,  and  He  waa  HimseU' 
eipirinf  on  the  croee<John  xir 
SlV-na  wonta  wbteh  hen 
Mfow.  "What  teva  1  to  do 
wttb  thee  9 »'  are  merrfy  a  for* 
smIb  taken  fhxnthe  langoace 
ef  emsmoa  Ufe,  and  an  to  be 

htorpwied  according  to  the  oc- 

IJCXXTU. 


peart  to  have  been  chiefly  need 
In  reprsssing  any  request  or  in* 
landed  action,  and  sometimes 
shows  disapprobation  of  the 
proposal  (eee  3  Sun.  xiz.  S2 ; 
1  Kings  zTiL  Id;  S  Kings  ill. 
18;  Mtark  r.  7.)  The  reply  of 
our  Lord  on  thie  occasion  con- 
veyed some  reproof,  and  was,  no 
doobt,  an  intentional  discour 
agemeot  of  the  interference  of 
his  earthly  parent  in  such  mat* 
ters.  It  appears  to  be  almost 
a  prophetical  and  standing  pro> 
test  againet  the  superMtion 
and  idolatry  of  that  Church 
which  worships  the  Virgin. 
The  same  Church  disparagss 
Marriage,  abeolntely  prohibit- 
Ing  It  in  the  clergy :  yet  It  was 
on  occasion  of  a  marriage  that 
our  Lord  was  pleaaedao  remark- 
ably to  make  Hie  first  display 
offnory,  sanctioning  vhls  solemn 
and    interesting    rhe  by   His 


be  nmch  weaker  thsa  whst  Id 
used  in  Northern  climatsa. 
Prom  this  miracle  we  gather 
that  wine  "  which  maketb  ghMl 
the  heart  of  man  "  (Ps.  civ.  15) 
may  be  innocently  drunk ;  and 
St.  Paul  recommende  it,  taken 
in  modemtion,  to  Timothy  foff 
his  health's  sake  (1  Tim.  t.  S3.) 
Christians  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind,  that  to  multitudes  It 
has  proved  the  occasion  of  cullt 
and  otter  ruin,  and  that  it  is 
dangen>os  even  to  approach  the 
limits  of  propriety. 


(4)  Con/otfufif  Hoc  or  three 
Jlrkins  apiece,    Tfio  quantity 
UnKG  JLOI.        VOL.   TUI.  0 


of  wine  made  might  be.  dto- 
gether,  above  a  hogehoad.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  ao  coo- 
eiderabls  a  quantity  was  re- 
ouired  or  coneumed  at  the  time, 
though  Jewish  feasts  usually 
lasted  eevenU  days  (Judg.  xiv. 
13,)  and  the  gueeu  were  nume^ 
ou« ;  but  it  was  not  unsuitable 
to  our  Lord's  charscier  to  pro- 
vide the  new-married  persons 
with  the  remainder  as  a  stock. 
The  wine  of  Palestine  it  should 
be  added,  was  simply  ths  unfer- 
roeoted  juice  of  the  gmpe,  and 
being  the  ordinary  drink,  would 

The  notes  by  themselves  are  more  available,  and 
we  quote  a  few. 

TBI  PUNISHMB!fT  OF  CSUCiriZIOir. 

They  enie^fied  himJ]  Crucifixion  is  spoken  of  in 
Egypiisn,  Grecian,  and  Carthaginian,  as  well  ss  in  Ro- 
man history ;  but  it  wss  never  employed  as  a  Jewish 
punishment.  The  Romans  executed  slaves  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  it  was  deemed  so  disgraceful,  that  Cicero,  en- 
larging on  the  crimes  of  Verres,  describes  his  ordering 
the  crocifixioa  of  a  Roman  citizen  as  the  highest  conceiv- 
able enormity,  and  declares,  that  "  no  langus^  is  ade- 
quate to  express  the  horror  he  feels  at  the  infliction  upon 
any  soch  persons  of  this  most  shocking  punishment,"  {in 
Verrem,  lib.  v.  See  also  the  oration  pro  Rabirio,) — It 
was  the  most  cruel  of  punishments ;  and  ths  Romsns, 
when  expressing  the  greatest  decree  of  suffering,  borrow 
from  it  the  term,  which  we  retain,  excruciating.  Some 
crosses  were  of  the  form  of  an  x,  but  the  one  UMd  on  the 
present  occasion  was  in  the  form  of  a  t,  and  not  so  lofty 
as  ■  commonly  supposed.  Upon  the  transverse  bssm 
the  arms  were  extended  back  in  an  unnatural  pKisitioa, 
and  the  hands  nailed  to  it,  causing  exquisite  pain  fixmi 
their  many  nerves  and  tendons.  Thus  suspended,  the 
sufferer  occasionally  himgsome  days,  till  he  perished 
through  agony  and  grediud  exhaustion.  The  Emperot 
Constantine  anolishea  this  punishment  out  of  respect  to 
the  Saviour,  and  it  has  never  been  revived. 

JXSTIlfO  PILATB. 

Pilate  saith  unto  Airh,  What  is  thdh?]  This  same 
question  had  long  agitated  the  world,  and  was,  in  our 
Lord's  time,  the  ^frest  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  Greek 
schools.  Pilate  did  not  suopose  that  a  person  in  the  ap- 
parent condition  of  a  Jewisn  peasant  could  solve  such  a 
question,  snd  most  probably  be  only  pot  it  to  our  Lord  in 
contempt.  The  explanation  which  Jesus  had  given  of 
the  nature  of  His  sovereignly,  must  have  satisfied  the 
Governor  that  his  conduct  did  not  involve  the  guilt  of 
treason  ;  and  as  he  would  be  aware  how  frequently  bfty  ^ 
titles  and  a  chimerical  royalty  formed  a  part  of  the 
heathen  philosophy,  he  msy  have  taken  Him  for  one  of 
those  harmless  Wise  men  attached  to  the  Stoic  school, 

"  Who  reigned  a  monarch  though  without  a  throne." 
Praneis>  Horau,  (lib.  1.  Sat.  3.) 

ixrm  Awn  onAaAcm  op  st.  m atthbw. 

Matthew,  otherwise  Levi,^  It  was  common  with  the 
Jews  to  have  more  than  one  name.  Levi  was  clearly  a 
l^brewname ;  Matthew,  probably  a  Gentile  one,  assume<l 
in  the  exerdss  of  his  profession,  which  was  to  collect  the 
customs  upon  the  imporU  and  exporU  of  Capemauou 
By  this  name  be  invariably  styles  himself,— to  show,, 
pohaps,  the  pondescension  of  Christ  to  a  man  of  such  a 
caning ;  whereas  St.  Msrk  and  St.  Luke  always  mention 
him  by  his  more  honorable  name  of  Levi.  Humility^ 
seems  to^  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  his  chsiactsr  :. 
for  he  omits  the  Incident  here  recorded  by  Luke,  that  he 
"left  all "  to  follow  Christ ;  he  also  places  himself  after 
Thomas  (Matt.  x.  3,)  before  whom  be  is  ranked  by  St. 
Ifark  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  twelve ; 
and  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  feast  at  his  bouse, 
which  our  Lord  honored  with  his  presence  (Lnke  v.  29.) 
We  may  conclude  that  St.  Matthew  was  converted  iu> 
heart  before  this  call  ^  for  he  must  have  bad  frequent  op- 
portunities, as  a  resident  at  Capernaum,  of  witnessing 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  of  hearing  His  doctrine,— and' 
possibly  he  was  one  of  those  publicans  who  same  to  John 
lor  baptism. 

St.  Mark  here  calls  Matthew  "the  son  of  Alphetts,f  ^ 
and  Church  history  confirms  the  ftct.  Of  his  histo^V^ 
after  our  Lord's  death  we  are  entirely  ignsnmt,  exospc 


to 
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Hkti  he  died  m  naturtl  death.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of 
ererv  fact  which  he  records  except  two,  which  he  jives 
on  tne  antboritjr  of  the  more  favored  disciples.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  wrote  first,  and  A)r  the  use  of  the  origi- 
nal coaveru  ;  probably  in  or  about  the  year  61,  though 
re  opinions  nave  placed  the  date  considerably  earlier, 
bis  object  was  not  a  circumstantial  biography,  he 
writes,  not  in  the  order  of  events  but  of  things,  in  the 
manner  that  Xenophon  wrote  his  Memorabilia.  With  re- 
gard to  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  the  coiisent  of 
antiquity  pleads  strongly  for  a  Hebrew  original,  which 
must  have  been  corrupted,  and  afterwards  lost :  but  there 
is  very  strong  internal  evidence  for  the  Greek;  and  be 
quotes  from  the  Septuagint,  rather  than  the  Hebrew 
version.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
wrote  in  both  languages,  as  Josephus  wrote  his  history. 

From  the  Specutor. 
MRS.  THOMSON*S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  JACOBITES. 

Although  this  appears  so  sooo  aAer  Mr.  H. 
Je»e'8  publication  on  the  same  subject,  there  is, 
thus  hty  no  kind  of  clashing  between  the  two  books. 
Mr.  Jesse  compressed  the  two  Pretenders  and  their 
adherents  into  a  couple  of  volumes ;  Mrs.  Thom- 
son reo  aires  a  similar  space  for  the  Memoirs  of  the 
ESarl  of  Mar,  the  incapable  oommander-io-chief  of 
the  rebellioiir-the  unfortunate  Elarl  of  Derwentwa- 
t0r— the  Master  of  Sinclair,  a  subordinate  person  in 
that  effort,  and  in  priyate  life  an  unmitigated  ruf- 
fian— the  Earl  of  Kithisdale,  who  escaped  by  the 
eacertioDs  of  his  wife— and  Viscount  Keoaiure,  who 
soffeied  with  Derweotwater.  All  these  were  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  of  1715 :  the  heroes  of  1745 
in  the  present  volumes  are  the  '*  gentle  Lochiei," 
the  notorious  Lord  Lovat,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tul- 
libardioe.  The  nominal  life  of  Sir  John  Maclean 
eaibraoes  the  whole  generation  from  Cromwell  to 
»€reorge  the  Third ;  whilst  Rob  Roy  Macgregor, 
*who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  borne  any  part  in 
ahe  affair  of  1715»  beyond  plundering  the  country, 
seems  introduced  on  account  of  his  celebrity  in  fic- 
tion, and  for  the  Newgate-Calendar  kind  of  anec- 
'dotes  Mrs.  Thomson  has  collected. 

The  nature  of  the  respective  materials  is  equally 
•different.  Mr.  Jesse  took  from  the  readiest  sources 
whatever  he  found  adapted  to  his  purpose,  includ- 
ing large  slices  from  the  History  o(  the  Young  Pre- 
^  tender's  campaign,  and  threw  it  together  in  a  loose 
gossipy  sort  of  style,  rather  anecdotical  than 
biographical.  Mrs.  Thomson  has  set  to  work  with 
more  system  and  research.  Besides  the  obvious 
sources,  she  has  consulted  the  fugitive'  publications 
-of  the  time,  and  the  various  contemporary  maou- 
:scripts  that  have  of  late  been  printed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  different  clubs.  She  also  appears  to  have 
had  recouise  to  maotiaoript  authorities  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  the  State  Paper  Office— rte/erhn^ 
.the  reader  to  the  latter!  and  many  family  papers 
have  been  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Jacobites  upon  whose  lives  she  is  engaged. 
In  addition  to  these  labors  of  the  study,  Mrs.  Thom- 
son seems  to  have  observed  livn^  nature.  At 
least  she  sometimes  speaks  of  particular  soenes  as 
if  she  were  describing  them  from  actual  knowledge ; 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  she  borrows  the 
language  of  the  tourist  nearest  the  age,  so  as  to 
illMtvate  her  lives  by  the  landscape  in  which-  the 
incident  oocnned.  Something  of  the  novelist  ap- 
pcjars,  too,  in  the  skill  with  which  these  access- 
ories are  introduced,  and  the  story  is  told  in  such 
.  a  way  as  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

This  greater  pains  and  elaboration  has  produoed 

a  series  of  more  complete  and  comprehensive  mem- 

•  oiiSt  not  to  say  family  histories,  than  might  have 

<  been  thought  practicable.    Yet  it  may  be  doubted 


whether  the  subjects  were  worth  this  elaborate 
display.  As  we  observed  in  noticing  Mr.  Jesse's 
book,  the  interest  of  the  Jacobites'  fortunes  rests 
upon  the  two  rebellions ;  if  not,  indeed,  wholly  on 
that  of  1745— so  feeble  and  hopless  was  the  out* 
break  of  1715.  The  exploit  of  Charles  Edward, 
though  a  selfish  and  ill-considered  act,  is  a  very 
striking  episode  of  romantic  history ;  but  history 
has  done  it  full  justice,  both  general  and  particular. 
All  that  there  was  interesting  to  tell  connected 
with  the  actors  of  the  drama  has  been  told  already. 
Except  to  Scottish  genealogists,  the  origin  and 
events  of  the  particular  faroiUes  have  little  attrac- 
tion, and  would  be  more  in  f^oe  in  heraldic  works. 
The  persons,  however  amiable  some  of  them  may 
have  been,  had  not  sufficient  intellect  or  success  to 
excite  a  wish  to  trace  their  early  career:  such 
moral  as  their  lives  contain  is  pointed  by  the  axe 
and  bills  of  attainder.  Some  ot  the  stronger  char- 
acters—as the  Master  of  Sinclair  and  Lord  Lovat 
—display  in  their  conduct  acts  of  ruffianism  which 
strongly  mark  the  time  and  the  manners  of  Scot^ 
land :  but  these  are  rather  illustrative  anecdotes 
than  biography ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
Jesse *s  plan  is  not  the  best  for  any  one*  pcissessin^ 
the  materials  of  Mrs.  Thomson  and  using  their 
spirit.  She  will  reiect  nothing ;  she  is  too  elaborate 
upon  extraneous  things,  and  makes  too  much  of 
her  subject.  This  gives  the  effect  of  prolixity, 
though  as  regards  style  she  is  not  prolix ;  but 
she  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  revision.  ^ 
On  two  occasions  she  repeats  the  same  thing  twice 
over  in  the  interval  of  a  few  pages ;  and  her  nar- 
rative is  sometimes  confused  in  its  chronology. 

As  the  story  stands  in  history,  there  is  much  to 
excite  sympathy  :  in  telling  all,  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity  and  the  vices  of  the  age  stand  out  rather 
too  much.  Mrs.  Thomson  is  herself  a  strong  Jac- 
obite on  the  sentimental  ground.  Her  sympathies 
are  all  with  the  school  of  *'  the  right  divine  of 
kin^  to  govern  wrong."  She  looks  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  as  a  sort  of 
human  sacrifice  to  a  German  idol — though  the 
landing  of  the  Old  Pretender,  when  all  reasonable 
hope  had  ceased,  was  the  determining  cause  of 
their  death ;  and  she  wails  over  the  fate  of  the 
three  lords  who  suffered  in  1745— -as  if  to  be  a  Jao- 
obite  absolved  men  from  all. moral  responsibility 
and  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  But  she  alto- 
gether forgets  the  blood  they  shed  in  the  field,  the 
misery  they  carried  into  families,  and  the  loss  they 
inflicted  upon  the  counties  they  ravaged,  when  the 
most  intelligent  amongst  theni  had  nut  the  slightest 
hopes  of  success.  Hut,  thoh^h  her  views  are  weak 
and  womanish,  her  facts  !tr(;  honestly  stated,  and 
they  place  the  Jacobitt'H.  kd  far  as  she  goes,  in  the 
worst  point  of  view.  Except  Lochiel,  the  men  of 
capacity  had  neither  principle  nor  affection.  They 
cared  nothing  for  the  cause,  being  in  fact  traitors 
to  both  sides ;  but  were  desperate  in  fortune  or 
prospects,  and  looked  to  a  civil  war,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change  in  dynasty,  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing themselves,  or  giving  their  blasted  charac- 
ters a  chance  under  a  new  state  of  things.  The 
rest  were  persons  of  feeble  character  and  weak 
judgment,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
into  undertakings  which,  with  such  penetration  as 
they  had,  many  saw  to  be  hopeless.  Reading  over 
again  Lady  Nithisdale's  account  of  the  way  in 
which  she  managed  her  husband's  escape,  we  see 
the  intrigante  quite  as  oonspieuous  as  the  heroine : 
she  seems  to  have  acted  the  succession  of  lies  with 
a  congenial  spirit,  and  con  arooie  to  have  told  more 
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ftbs  thanr  tliere  wu  oee««ion  f<nr,  espeeially  in  her 
sabsequeni  jooniey  to  Scotluid  abmit  papers  and 
deeds,  wheo  the  necessity  which  had  stimulated 
her  in  London  no  longer  existed.  Loehiei  himself 
would  not  more  till  he  had  protected  his  properly 
by  uking  a  secarity  from  the  Pretender  for  the 
value  ^3f  his  estate— though  one  would  scarcely 
hate  thought  it  m  vwy  available  secai4ty.»  From 
•oine  papers  m  the  State  Paper  Oflloe,  Derwent- 
waist  (as  well  as  others)  appears  to  have  forced 
dependents  into  the  rebellion  against  their  will,  by 
anelsnee  that  would  not  be  eiicliired  now  ;  and  it 
would  seera  that  none  of  the  revolters  uf  1715  ex- 
pected to  suffer.  They  appear  to  have  tliought 
that  government  would  not  proceed  against  men 
of  such  family  and  conseqnence.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  the  same  notion  actuated  the  whole  of 
the  "  gentlemen,"  from  the  following  picture  of 
their  cunduct  in  the  Tower. 

PRISONS  AND   PRISONERS   IK    1715. 

**  The  subsequent  sufferings  of  these  brave  men 
[the  Jacobites  of  1715]  were  aggravated  by  the 
abases  which  then  existed  in  the  state  prisons  of 
England.  The  condition  of  these  receptacles  of 
woe,  at  that  period,  beggars  all  description.  Co> 
mption  and  extortion  gave  every  advantage  to 
those  who  could  command  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase luxuries  at  an  enormous  cost.  Oppression 
and  an  utter  carelessness  of  the  wellbeing  of  the 
captive^  pressed  hardly  upon  those  who  were  poor. 
No  annals  can  convey  a  more  heartrending  descrip- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  0(»nfined  in 
county  gaols,  than  their  own  touching  and  heart- 
felt appeals,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Slate  Paper  Office. 

**  In  the  Tower,  especially,  it  appears  from  a 
diary  kept  by  a  gentleman  who  was  confined  there, 
that  the  greatest  extortion  was  openly  practised. 
Mr.  Furster  and  a  Mr.  Anderton,  who  were  allowed 
to  live  in  the  governor's  house,  were  charged  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  a  week  for  their  lodging  and 
diet ;  a  demand  which,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
was  deemed  enormous.  Several  of  the  Highland 
chiefs,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Brigadier 
Mackintosh,  were  *  clapped  up  in  places  of  less 
accommodation,  for  which,  nevertheless,  they  were 
charged  as  much  as  would  have  almost  paid  the 
reot  of  the  best  houses  in  St.  James^  Square  and 
Piccadilly.'  Mr.  Forster,  it  must  be  added,  was 
obliged  to  pay  sixty  guineas  for  his  privilege  of 
living  in  the  governor's  house ;  and  Mr.  Anderton 
to  give  a  bribe  of  twenty  guineas  for  having  his 
irons  ofiT.  A  similar  tax  was  made  upon  every  one 
who  entered,  and  who  could  pay  ;  and  they  were 
thankful  to  proffer  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  the 
Qsnal  demand,  to  be  fVee  from  irons.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  the  mere  freedom  from  chains  for  which 
they  paid,  but  for  the  power  of  efifecting  their 
escape.  Upon  every  one  who  did  not  choose  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  common  side,  a  demand  was 
made  of  ten  gnineas  fee,  besides  two  guineas 
weekly  for  lodging,  although  in  some  rooms  men 
biy  four  in  a  Iwd.  Presents  were  also  given  pri- 
^^stely ;  so  that,  in  three  or  four  months'  time,  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  were  paid  by  the  prisoners 
to  their  gaolers. 

*|  Many  of  the  prisoners  being  men  of  fortune, 
their  tables  were  of  the  most  luxurious  descrip- 
tbn ;  forty  shillings  was  oflen  paid  for  a  dish  of 

*  AceoidiBg  to  the  Pretender^  ows  statemeat  at  third 
orfeorth  hand,  it  was  of  oae ;  for  this  was  the  reason 
which  caBa«d  Charles  Edward  to  get  liochiel  a  colonelcy 
n  the  French  service,  \fhe  got  it. 


peas  and  beans ^  and  thirty  shillings  for  a  dish  of 
fish  ;  and  this  fare,  so  unlike  that  of  imprison m^t, 
was  accompanied  by  the  richest  French  wines. 
The  vicious  excesses  and  indecorums  which  went 
on  in  the  Tower,  among  the  state  prisoners,  are 
said  to  have  scandalized  the  graver  looters-on.  The 
subsequent  distress  and  misery  which  ensued  may, 
0^  course,  be  traced  in  part  to  this  cause. 

**  Lord  Derweiil water,  ever  decorous  and  ele- 
vated in  his  deportment,  was  shocked  at  the  way- 
ward and  reckless  conduct  of  some  of  the  Jacobites 
on  their  ruad  to  London,  and  told  one  of  the  king's 
«)fficers  at  Barnet,  that  these  prisoners  *  were  only 
fit  for  Bedlam.'  To  this  it  was  remarked  that  ther 
were  only  fit  for  Bridewell.  Whilst  hopes  of  lile 
continuefl,  this  rebuke  still  applied.  The  prisoners 
were  aided  in  their  excesses  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  fair  sex.  The  following  extract  from  another 
obscure  work,  *  The  History  of  the  Press-yard,'  is 
too  curious  to  be  omitted.  '  That  while  they  [the 
prisoners]  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  life, 
which  they  were  made  to  believe  were  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  a  surrender  at  discretion,  they 
did,  without  any  retrospect  to  the  crimes  they  were 
committed  for,  live  in  so  profuse  a  manner,  m4 
fared  so  voluptuously,  through  the  means  of  dally* 
visitants  and  helps  from  abroad,  that  money  circu- 
lated very  plentifully ;  and  while  it  was  difficnk? 
to  change  a  guinea  almost  at  any  honse  in  the 
street,  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  hav6  silver 
for  gold  to  any  quantity,  and  gold  for  silter,  in  the 
prison — ^those  of  the  fair  sex,  frdtn  persons  of  the 
first  rank  to  tradesmen's  wives  and  dangbfets, 
making  a  sacrifice  of  their  husbands'  and  parrents* 
rings,  and  other  precious  movables,  for  the  use 
of  those  prisonert ;  so  that,  till  the  trial  of  the  con- 
demned lords  was  over,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Dera- 
wentwater  and  Viscount  Kenmmre  were  beheaded, 
there  was  scarce  anything  to  be  seen  among  them 
but  flaunting  apparel,  venison  pasties,  hams,  chick- 
ens, and  other  costly  meats,  with  plenty  of  wine." 

The  following,  from  one  of  the  original  letters 
of  Mar,  written  at  Perth  in  January,  1716,  soon 
after  the  Pretender's  arrival,  contains  a  singular 
account  of  minor  difficulties. 

**  *■  My  cloathes  are  almost  all  worn  out,  haveing  • 
lefl  some  at  the  battle  [Sherrififmuir] :  I  know  n<^ 
if  yon  could  get  me  any  made  and  sent  f^om 
Edinburgh  ;  but  if  you  could,  I  should  be  glad  of 
it.  Ther's  one  Bird  was  my  tayler,  and  I  belive 
has  my  measur,  or  some  old  cloathes  of  mine,  that 
he  could  make  them  by.  Perhaps  he 's  a  whig 
tho',  and  will  not  do  it.  I  would  have  them  deep 
blew,  laced  with  gold,  but  not  on  the  seams.  1 
have  but  one  slarr  and  no  riban  ;  hot  *t  is  no  gr^t 
matter  for  that — a  better  man  then  I  [the  Pre- 
tender] is  in  the  same  case ;  he  has  only  one  scrub, 
one  which  he  got  made  since  he  came,  and  no 
right  riban.  I  believe  ther's  neither  of  that  kind 
of  blew  nor  green  riban  to  be  got  at  Edinbergh  ; 
but  if  you  could  get  some  tolerable  like  it,  yon 
send  some  of  both.  Wine  is  like  to  be  a  more 
sensible  want.  We  gbt  a  little  Burgundy  for  the 
king,  but  it  is  out;  and  tho'  we  know  of  a  little 
more,  I  'm  affraid  we  shall  scarce  get  it  brought 
here ;  and  he  does  not  like  clarit,  but  what  yon  '1 
think  odd,  he  likes  ale  tolerably  well.  I  hope  the^ 
win  send  us  some  fW)m  France;  but  with  this 
wind  nothing  can  come  from  thence.  George 
Hamilton  saild  on  Saturday  last,  and  I  beHve  is 
there  long  e'er  now;  which  I  heartily  wish  hj 
may,  and  I  hope  you  shall  soon  see  the  eflfe^Mm^C 
his  going,  with  what  he  caried  with  him.'  "     ^ 
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'*  In  the  rale  of  Hexham,  on  the  Bonimit  of  a 
steep  hill,  clothed  with  vrood,  and  washed  at  it« 
base,  by  a  rivulet  called  the  Devirs  Water,  ftand 
the  rains  of  Dilstone  Castle.  A  bridge  of  a  single 
arch  forms  the  approach  to  the  castle  or  mansion ; 
the  stream,  then  mingling  its  rapid  waters  with 
those  of  the  Tyne,  rashes  over  rocks  into  a  deep 
deli  embowered  with  trees,  above  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  casting  a  deep  gloom  over  the 
sounding  waters  beneath  their  branches. 

*'  Through  Uie  arch  of  the  bridge  a  mill,  an  ob- 
ject ever  associated  witlf peace  and  plenty,  is  seen  ; 
and  beyond  it  the  eye  rests  upon  the  bare,  dilapi- 
dated walls  of  the  castle.  Its  halls,  iu  stairs,  its 
painted  chambers,  may  still  be  traced ;  its  broken 
toweirs  eommand  a  view  of  romantic  beauty ;  but 
^  around  it  is  desolate  and  rained,  like  the  once 
proud  and  honored  family  who  dwelt  beneath  its 
roof." 

THE  OLD  PRETENDER. 

"  His  countenance,  to  judge  by  the  most  authen- 
tic portraits  of  this  prince,  had  none  of  the  medita- 
tive character  of  that  of  Charles  the  First,  whom 
the  chevalier  was  popularly  said  to  resemble: 
neither  had '  it  the  sweetness  which  is  expressed 
by  every  feature  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  nor  had 
his  countenance  the  pensiveness  which  wins  upon 
the  beholder  who  gases  upon  the  portraits  of 
Charles.  The  eyes  of  the  chevalier  were  light 
hasel,  his  face  was  pale  and  long,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  lips  he  resembled  his  mother,  Mary  of 
Modena.  To  this  physiognomy,  on  which  it  is 
said  a  smile  was  rarely  seen  to  play,  were  added, 
according  to  the  aeooant  of  a  contemporary,  from 
whose  narrative  we  will  borrow  a  farther  descrip- 
tion, *  a  speech  grave,  and  not  very  clearly  expres- 
sive of  his  thoughts,  nor  overmuch  to  the  purpose ; 
his  words  were  few,'and  his  behavior  and  temper 
seemed  always  composed. 

** '  What  he  was  in  his  diversions  we  know  not : 
here  was  no  room  for  such  things.  It  was  no  time 
for  mirth.  Neither  can  I  say  I  ever  saw  him  smile. 
Those  who  speak  so  positively  of  his  being  like 
King  James  the  Seventh,  must  excuse  roe  for  say- 
ing that  it  seems  to  say  they  either  never  saw  this 
person  or  never  saw  King  James  the  Seventh  :  and 
yet  I  must  not  conceal,  that  when  we  saw  the  man 
whom  they  called  our  king,  we  found  ourselves 
not  at  all  animated  by  his  presence ;  and  if  he  was 
disappointed  in  us,  we  were  tenfold  more  so  in  him. 
We  saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like  spirit. 
He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness  and  vigor  to 
animate  us :  our  men  began  to  despise  him  ;  some 
asked  if  he  could  speak.  His  countenance  looked 
extremely  heavy.  He  eared  not  to  come  abroad 
among  us  soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  to 
do  oar  exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  be 
found  as  in  dejected  him.  I  am  sure  the  figure 
he  made  dejected  us ;  and  had  he  sent  us  but  &ye 
thousand  men  of  good  troops,  and  never  himself 
oome^  we  had  done  other  things  than  we  have 
done.  At  the  approach  of  that  crisis  when  he  was 
to  defend  his  pretensions,  and  either  lose  his  life 
or  gain  a  crown,  I  think,  as  his  afiairs  were  situ- 
ated, no  man  can  say  that  his  appearing  grave  and 
composed  was  a  token  of  his  want  of  wought,  bnt 
rather  of  a  significant  anxiety  ffrounded  on  the 
prospect  of  his  inevitable  ruin,  which  he  coald  not 
be  so  void  of  sense  as  not  to  see  plainly  before 


him— at  least,  when  he  came  to  see  hew  j 
tent  his  measures  were,  bow  onstesdy  the  resolo- 
tion  of  his  guides,  and  how  impossible  it  wts  to 
make  them  agree  with  one  another.' " 


7b  the  EdUoTB  of  the  Boating  HBrror: 

Will  the  Woodman  who  spued  timt  tree  plMse 
allow  a  leaf  of  it  to  be  reflected  from  his  beamifal 
Mirror,  which  hss  so  strange  a  nower  of  makmg 
things  k)ok  lovelier  than  they  reaUy  sie! 

Jbnhib  Diaiis. 

THE  AUTUMN  LEAF. 
BT   JENNIE  DEANS. 

Who  gave  thee  all  those  gorgeoua  dyes. 

Thou  fallen  autumn  leaf? 
Why  catch  the  glow  of  sunset  skies 

IV)  deck  a  life  so  brieft 

Tlioa'rt  fallen  from  the  tossing  boogfa, 
Wliere  thou  hast  danced  all  day. 

Amid  the  sparkling  sunbeams,  with 
Thy  sisters  all  at  play ; 

Where  thou  hast  leaned  thyself  to  hear 
The  carol  of  bright  birds,  , 

The  bleating  of  the  fleecy  flocks, 
And  lowing  of  the  herds —  j 

Thou'st  lost  thine  own  bright  emerald 
Which  decked  thee  at  thy  birth ; 

And  'mid  the  base  and  lowly  lie, 
Here  on  the  darksome  earth  ; 

Where  myriads  wear  sombre  btown 

Befitting  Nature's  pall ; 
Why  wear'st  thou  those  brilliant  robes 

And  moumest  not  thy  fall!— 

And  seems  it  then  so  very  strange 

The  fallen  should  look  brij^tT 
Does  not  God  paint  the  lowlieet  with 

**  His  pencilling  of  light  ?" 

i 
When  souls  had  lost  that  purity 

At  the  creation  giv'n, 
Hegave  a  robe  of  righteousness,  % 

With  brighter  hues  of  heaven. 

When  thou  dost  meet  a  sister  fallen, 

Look  kindly  on  her  then. 
Thou  see*st  that  beauty  may  remain 

Wliere  the  keen  fWwts  have  been ; 


And  he  who  paints  the  fallen  le 

May  look  oown  from  above ; 
And  tinge  her  soul  with  those  tkAi  hnes 

Repentance,  faith,  and  krre— 

Ah  take  me  to  thine  own  kind  home ! 

And  press  me  closely  round 
With  Meltering  leaves :  and  leave  me  not 

To  perish  here  when  found. 

So  shall  my  bright  haes  cheer  thine  eye 

When  all  is  drear  and  cold— 
If  lef^,  alas !  how  soon  I  lose 

My  scarlet,  crimsoUy  gold — 

To  take  that  lost  one  np,  and  sate 

From  earth*s  cold  withering  frown  i 
And  thou  mayst  save  a  deathless  gen 

To  deck  thy  Saviimr's  crown. 

^     uigitizea  Dy  vjjV/ v/p^^  iv 


M0R8B  8  TELEGRAPH  IN  AUSTRIA. 


Fkom  th§  National  late^igsncer. 

morse's   telegraph   in  AUSTRIA. 

Wb  bave  beeo  peraiiUed  to  peruBe  some  of  the 
interesting  )ettei8  of  Charles  L.  Fleisefainann,  Esq., 
the  accomplished  agent  of  the  Patent  Office,  who 
b  now  in  Earope,  and  who  has  collected  most  val- 
liable  information  in  agriouiture,  arts,  and  educa- 
tion, which  in  due  time  we  learn  will  be  given  to 
the  public  in  an  official  report.  In  the  mean  time 
we  'give  some  extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  fam- 
ily,'wfaieh  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  the  deepest 
interest.  Mr.  Fleiachmann  took  with  him  the  tel- 
egraph of  Professor  Morse,  the  fame  of  which  it 
will  be  seen  had  preceded  him,  and  while  detailing 
the  effiscts  of  its  operation  upon  his  distinguished 
visiters,  he  has  given  us  a  graphic  picture  of  their 
persons  and  manners,  drawn  with  all  the  skill  of  an 
accomplished  artist.  Mr.  F.,  with  the  telegraph, 
was  quite  the  lion  of  Vienna  at  the  last  advices. 
We  confine  ouiselves  at  present  to  his  proceedings 
in  showing  the  telegraph. 

ViiNMA,  Tfatrsdai/,  October  9, 1845.— I  was  told 
I  must  see  Baron  Huegel,  counsellor  of  the  court, 
and  friend  of  Prince  Mettemich.  I  found  the  baron 
already  acquainted  with  my  arrival  in  Vienna,  and 
my  object ;  he  received  me  very  politely  and  re- 
quested me  to  partake  of  his  breakfast,  but  I  de- 
clined, and  he  tnen  invited  me  to  see  the  curiosi- 
ties of  his  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  literaD^ 
covered  with  old  paintings  and  collections  of  anti- 
quities of  great  interest  and  rarity.  After  he  was 
dressed  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and  we  went  to 
see  Prince  Mettemich,  at  his  villa,  near  the  city. 
We  arrived,  and  I  waited  in  a  beautiful  room  ad- 
jiiining  the  prince's  office;  but,  aller  waiting  an 
hour,  Baron  nuegel  returned  and  stated  that  the 
prince  could  not  now  see  me,  as  he  was  engaged  to 
go  to  the  archduke,  but  to-morrow  he  would  be 
pleased  to  see  me.  The  princess  also  went  to 
town,  and  then  the  Baron  Huegel  took  me  over  the 
whole  house,  shovring  me  all  the  different  apart- 
ments. Beautiful  and  rare  statuary  was  every- 
where displayed.  We  went  into  the  princess'  sit- 
ting-room, a  large  apartment  tastily  arranged.  Her 
wri^ng-desk  especially  struck  me ;  it  was  surround- 
ed by  a  screen  of  ivy  which  made  a  kind  of  bower, 
and  gave  the  whole  an  air  of  enchantment.  The 
|raince*s  office  is  fikewise  tastily  arranged,  and  no  one 
would  suppose  that  in  that  room  the  deepest  and  most 
important  diplomatic  schemes  are  projected  and  car- 
ried out ;  scnemes  upon  which  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions depend.  The  villa  is  one  story  high,  and  the 
wings  contun  the  saloons  for  reception  on  ^at  occa- 
sions. The  family  live  in  a  house  adjoining.  The 
grounds  which  surround  this  channing  villa  are  ex- 
tensive and  delightful.  We  return^  to  the  city, 
and  the  baron  very  kindly  placed  me  at  my  own 
door,  inviting  me  to  see  him  to-morrow  to  make 
another  attempt  to  see  the  prince.  Baron  Huegel 
is  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  princess  before  she  married  Prince 
Mettemich,  and  he  has  great  influence  with  the 
prince.  He  advised  me  to  postpone  my  tour  into 
Hungary,  and  attend  to  the  matter  of  the  telegraph, 
BS  it  is  just  now  before  the  government,  to  which  I 
eonsented.  Thus  you  see  I  am  brought  in  contact 
with  the  most  influential  and  distinguished  men  in 
Austria. 

Ftida^.^^AX  S  o'clock  I  went  to  the  palace  of 
Prince  Mettemich  in  the  city.  I  sent  in  my  card 
to  tlie  BuoB  Hn^gel,  who  sent  me  word  that  after 
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a  few  minutes  he  would  see  me  and  introduce  me 
to  the  prince.  I  was  with  several  gentlemen  who 
were  also  waiting  in  the  antechamb^ ;  everything 
here  looked  well  kept,  distingu^  without  being 
showy  or  extravagant.  Afler  waiting  an  hour  the 
Baron  Huegel  came  to  me  and  announced  that  the 
priAoe  was  ready  to  receive  me.  I  passed  through 
one  room,  and  entering  another  I  found  the  prince 
at  his  desk,  and  the  princess,  also,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  arranging  her  own  desk.  Thd  prince 
rose,  and,  saying  he  was  pleased  to  make  my  ao- 
quaiDtance,  alluded  to  the  letter  which  I  brought 
him  from  Count  Woyna,  ambassador  at  Brussels. 
I  told  him  I  had  the  honor  of  showing  to  Count 
Woyna i^e  telegraph,  and  that  he  was  so  mudi 
pleased  with  it  that  he  reconunended  me  to  show  it 
to  the  prince.  We  conversed  on  the  merits  of  the 
diflferent  systems  of  telegraphs.  I  explained  to 
him  the  superiority  of  Morse's,  and  said  I  should 
be  happy  to  show  him  the  instrument,  and  make  an 
expenment  with  it  before  him.  He  said,  *'  Have 
you  an  instrament  with  you!"  I  told  him  that  I 
had  brought  a  full  apparatus  with  me,  and  was 
ready  at  any  time  to  (*xh!liit  it  at  hia  command,  and 
asked  if  he  would  allow  me  to  put  it  up  some* 
where  ;  and  when  I  loJd  him  I  could  put  it  up  in 
his  palace,  he  was  exeee<lin|ly  pleas^cd,  aud  imme- 
diately ordered  that  every  faciJily  should  be?  (riven 
me.  He  said  it  was  highly  interesting  just  at  ihb 
moment  to  see  the  AmoTjcan  telegraph,  since  his 
majesty  has  given  orders  thai  electro-inagrieiic  tel- 
egraphs should  be  put  up  alonp;  ibe  railrosids,  and 
if  the  American  telegrdt^h  should  prove  to  be  ^\  hal 
it  was  reported  to  be,  it  should  be  applied.  Afler 
several  other  questions  in  regard  to  its  construc- 
tion, its  practicability,  &c.,  I  took  my  leave.  He 
followed  me  to  the  antechamber,  where  he  asked 
me  if  this  was  my  only  object  in  coming  here.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  sent  here  by  our  government  to 
examine  into  agriculture,  &c.,  and  we  had  some 
convereation  about  locomotives,  and  then  I  left  the 
prince  and  his  lady.  The  prince  is  a  noble-look- 
mg,  highly  intelligent,  eldetly  gentleman ;  his  con- 
versation IS  precise,  like  that  of  a  great  diplomatist ; 
every  word  has  its  bearing,  not  more  and  not  less. 
His  lady  is  young,  about  38,  and  handsome.  She 
was  very  busily  engaged  with  papers,  and  I  had 
only  once  or  twice  a  chance  to  see  her  face.  The 
prince  told  me  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  high  kam- 
mer,  President  Baron  Kucbeck,  about  me,  and  I 
shall  go  and  see  him,  and  I  was  informed  that  next 
ThurMay  at  3  o*clock  he  would  see  me.  Voila ! 
my  firat  interview  with  the  great  statesman.  Next 
week  I  put  the  telegraph  in  operation,  which  will 
excite  great  curiouty,  as  I  have  beffun  at  the  head 
of  society,  and  shall  have  everybody  of  distinction 
U)  see  it.  To-morrow  I  have  an  mterView  with 
Baron  Huegel  about  the  place  in  the  palace  and  the 
necessary  trattery.  The  baron  is  very  friendly  to- 
wards me. 

Tuesday, — At  3  o'clock  I  went  to  see  Baron 
Kucbeck,  the  minister  of  finances,  the  next  highest 
officer  to  Prince  Mettemich.  I  found  the  ante- 
chamber ftiU  of  gentlemen  waiting  for  audience, 
many  with  great  parade,  and  all  sorts  of  uniforms, 
amon^  which  the  Hungarian  magnate  was  the  most 
conspicuous.  I  gave  my  name  to  the  usher,  and 
made  up  mv  mind  to  wait  until  five  o'clock,  till  mv 
turn  should  come.  After  a  few  minutes  the  bell 
rung,  the  usher  went  in  with  his  long  list,  and  soon 
the  door  opened,  and  my  name  was  called  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  city.  I  was  quite 
flattered,  and  every  one  looked  at  me,  especially 
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the  foufimned  geottoaen,  already  fixing  tkeir 
•words  to  be  in  leadinesB  when  their  names  should 
be  <»lled.  I  went  in,  found  the  Bsron  Kucheck 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  He  received 
jne  very  politely,  and,  afler  exchanging  the  usual 
'*  how  do  ye  do's,''  he  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me, 
and  especially  at  the  moment  when  the  subject  of 
the  construction  of  telegraphs  was  before  him.  He 
offered  roe  a  chair,  and  we  went  from  A  to  Z  about 
telegraphs,  America,  &c.  He  requested  me  to 
show  him  the  experiments,  and  if  the  American 
telegraph  showed  advantages  over  others  he  would 
be  l^ppy  to  see.it  go  into  operation.  He  request- 
•ed  me  to  come  and  see  him  strain. 

•  Saturday. — Prince  Mettemioh  is  moviiw  into  the 
city,  and  next  week  I  shall  make  the  ei^riments 
with  the  telegraph  before  his  highness.  I  saw 
Baron  Huegel  this  morning,  who  told  me  that  Bar- 
on Kudbeck  wished  to  see  me  about  the  experi- 
ments, and  that  he  would  like  to  show  me  the 
greenhouse  of  his  brother  at  Hielzing,  and  he  in- 
vited me  to  ride  out  with  him  to  that  place  to-moi^ 
row,  to  which  I  consented.  I  accordingly  went. 
His  brother  has  in  his  greenhouse  40,000  speci- 
mens of  plants,  and  in  his  whole  garden  over 
300,000  plants.  It  is  said  it  is  the  ffreatest  collec- 
tion of  plants  on  the  continent.  His  apartments 
are  beautifully  furnished,  and  stored  with  Indian 
and  Chinese  curiosities  which  he  collected  when  in 
those  countries.  The  greenhouses  extend  from 
the  dwelling,  and  are  beautifully  arranged  and  en- 
livened with  birds  and  fountains. 

Octob^  27,  1845.— At  length,  jresterdaj,  I  ex- 
hibited the  telegraph  before  the  minister  of  finances, 
a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  statesman.  He 
seerued  to  be  pleased  with  it,  and  requested  me  to 
show  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  Prince  Mettemich. 
To-day  I  was  called  upon  and  informed  that  the 
prince  was  ready  to  see  the  experiments.  The 
carriage  was  announced  which  was  to  take  me  to 
the  puace  of  the  prince.  I  had  to  wait  two  hours 
before  the  council  was  over.  At  last  the  prince 
appeared  with  his  counsellors.  I  explained  the 
telegraph  to  them,  pointing  out  the  difiference  of 
Moise's  system  from  that  of  others,  and  its  advan- 
tages over  every  other.  The  prince  listened  with 
great  interest.  He  sent  for  the  princess  and  his 
family  to  look  at  this  wonderful  instrument.  My 
experiments  went  off*  well.  The  prince  exhibited 
great  satisfaction.  He  expressed  several  times  his 
astonishment  at  the  simplicity  of  the  instrument, 
and  thanked  me  very  politely  for  the  opportunity  I 
had  given  him  to  see  this  *^  bcautifid  telegraph,^ ^ 
and  wished  that  I  would  be  so'  kind  as  to  show  it  to 
the  brother  of  the  emperor,  and  to  the  emperor  him- 
self, saying  that  he  should  tell  them  both  of  it,  and 
he  woidd  send  me  word  at  what  time  I  could  ex- 
hibit it  to  them. 

Monday,  November  3. — I  hoped  by  this  time  to 
give  you  some  account  of  my  interview  with  the 
emperor,  but  such  great  personages  are  not  so 
easy  to  approach.  Count  Colobrant,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  sent  to  inquire  if  I  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  show  him  the  telegraph.  I  assented, 
but  know  not  when  he  expects  me. 

November  5. — ^I  received  an  invitation  this  morn- 
ing to  be  at  one  o'clock  at  the  emperor's  palace, 
to  show  the  teleeraph  to  the  uncle  of  the  emperor, 
the  Archduke  Louis,  and  Count  Colobrant,  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  I  had  scarcely  put  the 
apparatus  in  motion  when  his  Imperial  Highness 
was  announced,  an  elderly  gentleman,  dresses)  as 
plainly  as  a  burgeois  could  be,  having  the  real 


features  of  the  inqmal  familjr.    He  reqae^ed  «e 

to  explain  the  tclefraph  to  him ;  so  I  explained  it, 
having  some  difliculty  in  bringing  out  of  my  mouth 
his  long  titles.  He  was  very  much  interested, 
snd  he  was  a  long  time  with  me.  I  told  him 
there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  He 
observed  that  he  had  been  very  carious  to  see  it, 
and  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  its  sim- 
plicity and  practicability.  I  gave  him  a  regular 
lecture  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  &c.  The 
Count  Colobrant  was  exceedingly  polite,  .  and 
thanked  me  for  my  interestin^r  explanations.. 

I  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  that  I  should  see 
the  emperor,  but  it  seems  that  the  whole  court  is 
anxious  to  see  this  wonder  from  America,  and  to- 
day I  am  requested  to  appear  to-piorrow  at  one 
o'clock  at  the  palace,  as  his  majesty  and  his  fam- 
ily have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  telegraph. 
1  had  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  who  has 
the  business  in  his  hands  to  report  on  the  subject, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  proposed  two  telegraphs, 
Morse's  of  America,  ana  Bain's,  of  England — 
Morse's  for  the  principal  stations,  and  Bain's  for 
the  intermediate  places.  There  is  in  fact  a  great 
deal  of  interest  shown  just  now  in  the  telegraph, 
and  in  what  the  court  takes  an  interest  the  whole 
country  does. 

About  two  o'clock  J  calculate  to  return.  We 
close  the  despatches  at  hklf  past  three,  and  I  hope 
I  can  yet  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  interview  with 
the  emperor. 

TVjo  o^clock, — I  have  only  a  few  moments  now 
just  to  say  that  I  made  my  experiments  before  the 
emperor  and  all  the  archdukes  and  their  ladies. 
The  empress  and  the  Duchess  de  Berri  were  pres- 
ent. They  seemed  all  to  be  exceedingly  pleasecl. 
In  my  next  I  will  give  you  the  details. 

November  8. — According  Ut  my  promise,  I  give 
you  a  description  of  my  interview  with  the  imperial 
family.  Prince  Metternich  found  the  telegraph  se 
exceedingly  inter^ting  that  he  mentioned  it  to  Uie 
whole  court,  which  opened  all  doors  lo  me.  I 
consequently  had  interviews  with  Baron  Kucbeck, 
minister  of  finance.  Count  Colobrant,  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  his  imperial  highness  Arcltduke 
Louis,  who  all  agreed  in  Prince  Mettemich's 
account,  and  the  imperial  family  invited  me  U» 
bring  the  instrument  to  the  court.  I  went  there 
at  one  o'clock  to  set  it  up.  I  passed  through  the 
cuards.  The  page  in  waiting  opened  the  door 
leading  into  the  great  reception-room  «)f  Muria 
Theresa.  The  chamberlain  in  wailing  ordered 
the  servants  to  bring  me  tables,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  apparatus  was  ready.  Prince  Metternich 
passed  through  with  the  Archduke  Louis  and  his 
aides-de-camp.  Soon  afier,  the  emperor  and 
empress  were  announced,  followed  by  Prince  Met- 
ternich, the  Archduke  Louis,  and  many  others. 
Prince  Metternich  explained  the  telegraph  u*  the 
empress  in  Italian,  as  she  does  not  speak  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  I  explained  it  to  the  emperor. 
After  the  empress  had  examined  and  admired  it, 
she  withdrew,  followed  by  the  whole  party  ;  but 
in  a  niiunent  the  emperor  returned  with  his  suite, 
and  I  showed  him  again  the  method  of  writing^ 
&c.  He  was  very  much  pleased,  and  he  under- 
stood it  very  well.  He  is  good-natured  and  polite, 
and  thanked  me  repeatedly  for  the  opportunity  I 
had  afiforded  him  to  see  an  in^rument  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  much.  Prince  Metternich  repeated 
to  him  the  advantages  it  had  over  all  others,  and, 
after  I  had  written  for  each  one  some  words^  thev 
took  the  strips  of  )f^^^m^ ^^^^l^f^ 
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The  emperar  m  retirinff  bowed  many  timet, 
repeating  his  thanks,  aod  wishing  me  gt)od  sue- 
eess. 

I  have  thus  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
great  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  is  a  small  man, 
delicate,  but  apparently  enjoying  good  health. 
His  head  is  the  most  remarkable  part  about  him  ; 
it  is  very  larg«,  and  the  forehead  of  uncommon 
shape  and  circumference.  His  eyes  are  hid  under 
heavy  eyebrows  ;  and  when  he  looks  at  a  person 
be  turns  up  his  eyes  without  lifting  his  head, 
which  gives  him  a  peculiar  expression.  His  lips 
are  large,  a  family  feature  of  the  imperial  family. 
His  voice  is  sharp  and  feeble ;  he  moves  very 
quick,  and  seems  somewhat  nervous.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  dress  coat,  and  had  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  in  his  buttonhole.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  came  in  while 
the  empress  was  present.  The  empress  is  tall 
aod  thin,  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  She  seems 
Tery  amiable,  and  is  very  kind  to  the  poor. 

The  chamberlain  requested  me  to  wait  a  few 
moments  longer  for  his  highness  the  Archduke 
Charles,  the  hero  of  Austria,  who  fieused  Napo- 
leon's armies,  and  who  is  distinffuished  both  as  a 
warrior  and  a  diplomatist.  He  soon  appeared 
with  his  son's  daughter  on  his  arm,  and  with  two 
sona  of  his.  Then  came  the  Archduke  Francis 
Charles,  brother  of  the  present  emperpr,  and  the 
heir  to  the  crown  ;  his  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
ive  years,  with  his  wife,  a  Bavarian  princess,  a 
charming  woman  ;  and  then  a  whole  set  of  dames 
d'honneur.  They  all  seemed  to  be  interested,  and 
I  g%fe  them  a  full  lecture  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  telegraph.  They  then  retired.  I  am 
told  that  very  few  persons  have  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  imperial  family  as 
I  iMve  h^,  and  that  I  should  consider  it  a  great 
honor. 

The  imperial  palace  is  ao  old  building,  but 
exceedingly  comfortable.  The  room  in  which  I 
exhibited  the  telegraph  was  the  room  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  her  morning  reception  room  was 
next  to  it,  in  which  every thinff  is  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  that  great  woman.  The  walls  are  of  red 
▼elvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  large  bed  of  red  velvet,  and  heavily 
embroidered  with  gold  and  pearl.  This  is  only  a 
show  bed.  Sevml  boats  of  her  children  are 
placed  round  the  room.  Near  the  bed  stands  a 
kind  of  altar  lor  devotion,  which  consists  of  has 
reliefs  in  marble,  representing  Christ  leaning  on 
Mary,  from  the  chisel  of  an  Italian  artist.  Instead 
of  bureaus,  there  are  large  trunks  of  wood,  or 
boxes,  highly  ornamented.  The  room  was  not 
used  as  a  bedchamber,  but  as  a  reception  room  for 
^▼ored  persons  and  friends  of  Maria  Theresa. 
It  was  at  that  time  c«>nsidered  a  great  honor  and 
distinction  to  have  an  audience  in  the  bedchamber, 
where  the  empress  received  in  her  neglig^.  One 
thing  reminded  me  of  America  amidst  this  gor- 
ireous  display  of  royalty.  It  was  a  large  fireplace, 
ill  which  a  real  western  country  fire  was  made  up. 
A  large  pile  of  long  wood  was  placed  on  each 
•ids,  which  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  genuine 
Keotocky  fireplace  than  an  imperial  mode  of  heat- 
hiff  their  apartments. 

1  passed  through  muskets,  drawn  swords,  and 
■ervaots  to  my  carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  m  ray  room  to  give  you  an  account  of  what 
iMid  happened. 

I  nust  wait  now  to  know  what  the  commission 


will  determine  about  the  telegraph.  If  ther 
should  adopt  Morse's,  much  must  not  be  expected, 
since  they  could  adopt  another  plan,  which  is  not 
so  good,  hut  which  would  answer  their  purpose 
I  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  to  their  generosity.  1 
should  be  glad  to  see  Morse  have  the  honor  te 
have  his  system  employed  in  a  oouatry  which 
abounds  with  scientific  men. 


Thb  Makaoemsnt  op  thi  FiifG8B-N4JLS. — Accor- 
ding to  European  fashion,  they  should  be  of  an  oval 
figure,  transparent,  vrithout  specks  or  ridges  of  any 
kind ;  the  semilunar  fold,  or  white  half-circle,  should 
be  fully  developed,  and  the  pellicle,  or  cuticle  which 
form  the  configuration  around  the  root  of  the  nails 
thin  and  well  defined,  and,  when  properly  arranged, 
should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  a 
half-filben.  The  proper  arrangement  of  the  nails  is 
to  cut  them  of  an  oval  shape,  corresponding  ^ith  the 
form  of  the  fingers ;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  too  long,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  clean ; 
nor  too  short,  as  it  allows  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to 
become  flattened  and  enlarged  by  being  pressed  up- 
wards against  the  nails,  and  gives  than,  a  clumsy 
appearance.  The  epidermis  which  forms  the  semi* 
eircle  around,  and  adheres  to  the  nail,  requires  par- 
ticular attention,  as  it  is  frequently  dragged  on  with 
its  growth,  drawing  the  skin  below  the  nail  so  tense 
as  to  cause  it  to  crack  and  separate  into  what  are 
called  agnails.  This  is  easily  remedied  by  carefiiUr 
separating  the  skin  from  the  nail  by  a  blunt,  hali- 
Tound  instrument.  Many  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  continually  cutting  this  pellicle,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  becomes  exceedingly  irregular,  and  oAea 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  nail.  They  also  fre- 
quently pick  under  the  nails  with  a  pin,  penknife,  or 
the  pomt  of  sharp  scissors,  with  the  intention  of  keep- 
ing them  clean,  by  doing  which  they  often  loosen 
them,  and  occasion  considerable  injury.  The  nails 
shotild  be  cleansed  with  a  brush  not  too  hard,  and 
the  semicircular  sldn  should  not  be  cut  away,  but 
only  loosened,  without  touching  the  quick,  the  fin- 
gers being  afterwards  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  the 
skin  pushed  back  with  a  towel.  This  method,  which 
should  be  practised  daily,  will  keep  the  nails  of  a 
proper  shape,  prevent  agnails,  and  the  pellicle  from 
thickening  or  becoming  rugged.  When  the  nails  are 
naturally  rugged  or  ill-formed,  the  longitudinal 
ridges  or  fibres  should  be  scraped  and  rubbed  with 
lemon,  aflerwards  rinsed  in  water,  and  well  dried 
with  the  towel ;  but  if  the  nails  are  rery  thin,  no 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  scrapine ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  might  cause  them  to  split.  If  the  nails  grow  more 
to  one  side  than  the  other,  they  should  be  cut  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  point  come  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  finger. — Dvrlacher. 


Bruwbl  and  his  BiRTH-rLAcs. — The  village  of 
HacoueTille,  in  Normandy,  is  insignificant  in  itself, 
but  deserving  of  mention  as  the  birth-p^ce  of  Mark 
Isambcrt  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel, whom  England  is  proud  to  own  as  her  son  by 
adoption,  although  France  claims  him  by  binh.  He 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Gisors,  and  when  the 
vacations  called  him  home,  his  favorite  resort  was 
the  shop  of  the  village  carpenter,  whose  tools  and  in-  • 
struments  had  greater  attractions  for  the  youthful 
engineer  than  Latin  and  Greek,  and  his  allotted  bol-  • 
iday  task  (dewirf.)  The  writer  of  this  has  firequeiit 
ly  heard  him  describe  the  wonder  and  delight  with 
which  he  for  the  first  time  behekl  (1784,)  on  the  • 
quay  of  Rouen,  the  component  parts  of  a  huge  steam 
engme,  just  landed  from  England.  "When  I  am  a 
man  (he  sakl  to  himself)  I  will  repair  to  the  conntfy 

where  such  machinery  is  made." — Globe. 
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A   gay's  excursion  m  NEWFOimDLAlfO. 


From  FraMr*!  Mt^Mn*. 
A   day's   excursion   in   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

It  would  not  be  ^asy  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  a 
Newfbandland  fishing  village.  Village  !  the  word 
calls  up  visions  of  quiet  hamlets  embosomed  in 
trees.  We  see  cottages,  each  with  its  little  gar- 
den, from  which  floats  upward  a  scent  of  wall- 
flowers and  stocks.  The  women  are  working  at 
their  open  doors ;  the  children  are  rolling  on  the 
green,  or  sailing  their  boats  in  the  willow-shaded 
pond,  or  swinging  in  the  old  elm  near  the  church. 
The  church  itself  is  half  hidden  by  two  or  three 
dark  yew-trees,  that  throw  deep  shadows  over  the 
daisied  graves  about  them  ;  and  there  is  a  winding 
walk  that  leads  to  the  very  gate  of  the  pretty  par- 
sqnage.  The  old  manor-house  is  near,  with  its 
noisy  rookery  and  its  rich  woods,  from  whose 
shades  ^ows  forth  all  day  a  stream  of  merry  song ; 
and  far  away  are  yet  statelier  mansions  and  broader 
parks. 

Far  other  is  the  scene  presented  by  a  so-called 
village  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland .  A  few  low 
wooden  huts  perched  here  and  there  among  the 
rocks,  with  a  rude  path  of  communication  between 
them ;  a  small,  plain  church,  also  of  wood  ;  and  a 
building,  generally  of  more  pretension,  surmounted 
by  a  small  cross,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel ; — 
such  are  its  component  parts.  No  flowers ;  no 
gardens,  save  here  and  there  a  patch  of  potatoes ; 
no  parsonage,  for  a  clergyman  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance to  perform  divine  service  on  a  Sunday. 

Tier  above  tier  along  the  coast,  supported  by  fir- 
poles  fixed  in  the  rocK,  are  the  stages  on  which 
the  salted  fish  is  spread  to  dry.  The  scent  rising 
from  these  is  an  antidote  to  all  romance.  The 
"  breath  of  the  sweet  south,"  blowing  fresh  from 
the  waters,  passes  over  the  "  cod-flakes,"  and  be- 
comes tainted  with  the  sickening  odor.  Even  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore  the  same 
annoyance  is  felt,  poisoning  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 
There  are  other  horrors  of  a  similar  description 
connected  with  the  fisheries,  but  I  pass  them  by 
with  a  shudder. 

The  •  bare-footed  children,  lying  among  the 
stones,  raise  their  unwashed  faces  to  watch  the 
stranger  with  looks  of  stupid  wonder.  The 
women,  if  it  be  summer,  sit  basking  in  the  sun  ; 
few,  alas !  great  as  the  need  may  l^,  with  needle 
in  hand. 

Their  talk  is  of  seals  and  cod-fish,  o( hauling 
%nd  jigging;  and  their  jargon  generally  betrays 
an  Insb  origin.  All  this  is  little  cheerful,  but 
there  is  a  sadness  induced  by  the  silence  of  Nature 
in  the  scenery  of  Newfoundland,  that  none  that 
have  not  felt  it  can  understand.  You  may  pause 
again  and  again  as  you  wander  among  the  stunted 
woods,  and  strain  your  ear  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
bird,  the  hum  of  an  insect,  in  vain.  All  is  lonely 
and  desolate,  yourself  the  only  lining,  breathing 
creature  far  as  the  sight  can  reach.  The  continu- 
ous murmur  of  life  and  joy  that  fills  the  summer 
air  of  our  own  country  is  unknown  there.  The 
wind  cannot  **  shake  music  from  the  boughs"  of 
the  stunted  fir-trees.  Here  and  there  a  stream 
bounding  along  its  rocky  bed,  or  a  stray  ouzel, 
with  its  Door  chirping,  may  strive  to  break  the 
melancholy  spell ;  but  the  general  aspect  of 
natnre  is  mournful,  and  where  beauty  exists  it  is 
Bs  the  beauty  of  a  statue-— cold,  and  voiceless,  and 
dead. 

It  was  on  a  warm  and  sunny  day  in  July  that  I 
first  visited  a  fishing  village,  about  nine  miles  from 


what  was  then  my  home  in  NewfounAmd.  The 
road,  (almost  the  only  one  the  ishind  could  then 
boast,)  afler  skirting  the  shores  of  a  fine  lake, 
entered  a  picturesque  valley,  the  hills  on  either 
side  rising  in  rich  and  varied  undulations,  clothed 
with  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  low  fir-trees, 
varied  occasionally  by  tlie  whi|e  blossoms  of  wild 
pear  and  cherry,  or  the  young  leaves  of  birch  and 
balsam-poplar.  Here  and  there  a  huge  mass  of 
rocX  showed  itself  above  the  trees  ;  in  one  place 
stone  was  heaped  on  stone  as  if  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  in  the  crevices,  shrubs,  and  mosses,  and 
wild-flowers,  had  found  root,  and  were  hanging 
like  garlands  round  a  gigantic  tomb.  As  we 
neared  the  place  of  our  destination  the  valley 
widened,  the  one  range  of  hills  stretching  on  to  the 
right,  the  other  trending  away  to  the  \e(i  along  the 
coast  of  the  bay,  which  lay  calm  and  beautiful  be- 
fore us.  An  island,  above  whose  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous coast  were  green  slopes,  to  which  a  thia 
haze  lent  unwonted  beauty,  stretched  across  the 
quiet  waters ;  and  far  away  were  the  blue  hills  of 
the  opposite  horn  of  the  bay.  By  the  road-side  a 
small  stream  from  one  of  the  hills  danced  along  its 
way,  broken  by  many  falls,  and  tumbling  head- 
long at  last  over  a  tall  rock  into  the  sea.  There 
were  fishing-boats  moving  in  the  bay,  and  the  little 
packet-boat  was  waiting,  with  loosened  sails,  for  a 
passenger^!  suppose. 

We  spent  some  time  in  exploring  on  foot  some 
of  the  rugged  paths  made  by  the  water-courses  of 
spring  on  the  hill-sides,  finding  here  and  there 
patches  of  grass,  and  sometimes  even  of  clover, 
and  catching,  as  we  rose  hi|rher,  glimpses  of 
scenery  that  awakened  our  admiration.  At  length 
we  made  our  wav  to  the  unsightly  village,  and 
visited  the  school.  It  was  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing that  I  heard  the  familiar  words  of  holy  writ 
stammered  forth  by  the  ragged  children  in  that 
wild  place.  We  obtained  a  holiday  for  the  poor 
little  creatures,  and  moved  on  towards  the  church. 
It  was  a  low  wooden  building,  with  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  tower  at  one  end  ;  the  interior  was 
plain  and  neat.  The  burying^ground  about  it  was 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  rocky  and  bare,  that  wbee 
a  corpse  was  to  be  interred,  the  mould  to  cover  h 
was  necessarily  brought  from  a  distance.  Scanty, 
coarse  grass  grew  about  the  little  mounds  that 
were  scattered  here  and  there,  with  rude,  anen- 
graved  stones  at  their  head.  Two  graves  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  covering  of  stone, 
surrounded  by  a  light  wooden  railing.  One  of 
them,  I  knew,  contained  the  ashes  of  a  little  child, 
whose  parents  had  chosen  to  bury  her  in  that  sad 
place  ;  the  ''other  was  the  resting-place  of  one  to 
whom  a  sorrowful  history  belong.  I  had  felt  a 
strange  interest  in  her  who  lay  sleeping  there,  and 
now  all  1  had  heard  of  her  trials  came  vividly  h&xk 
to  my  mind. 

She  was  a  member  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
west  of  Englnnd,  and  had  married  with  .the  con- 
sent of  her  relations.  Soon  after  her  marriage  her 
husband  proposed  to  visit  America,  where  he  was 
supposed  to  possess  considerable  property.  Full 
of  hope  she  accompanied  him,  leaving  her  home 
and  all  the  long-tried  love  that  had  blest  her  there, 
to  follow  him  with  all  a  woman's  fearless  trust. 
He  gave  some  plausible  reason  for  calling  al  New- 
foundland on  his  way  to  the  continent  of  Ameriee, 
and  she  arrived  there  wearied  and  ill  after  a  tedi- 
ous voyage.  Professing  anxiety  about  her  healtk^ 
and  assuring  her  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  good  of  nis  esutea  that  he  should  proceed  on 
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hw  way  UBSwdiatdjr,  be  left  h«r  in  lod^Qge  and 
sailed  for  America.  A  few  days  afterwards  mes- 
seogers  from  England  landed  at  St.  John's  in 
search  of  the  fugitive  hnshand,  who  was  no  more 
than  a  common  swindler.    > 

.  Although  deserted,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
yet  the  poor  young  wife  was  not  long  friendless. 
Some  benevolent  persons  offered  her  an  asylum, 
p  and  with  them  she  found  a  hcNne  for  some  months. 
There  was  something  inexpressibly'  touching  in 
the  gentle,  uncomplaining  patience  with  which,  as 
1  have  been  told,  she  bore  the  grief  that  had  made 
life  dark  for  her.  She  never  mentioned  him  who 
had  so  heartlessly  deceived  and  deserted  her. 
Surely  she  had  loved  him  well  to  leave  country 
and  kindred  to  follow  him,  and  surely  the  grief 
that  had  the  sharpest  sting  was  the  knowledge  of 
his  unworthinesB !  Her  trust  was  broken  forever ; 
and  as  none  could  know  the  depth  and  sacredness 
uf  the  love  she  had  once  felt,  so  none  cou^  have 
part  in  the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment  and 
sorrow. 

But,  though  her  lips  were  silent,  her  pale  cheek 
and  failing  franoe  bore  witness  to  the  trouble  that 
was  slowly  consuming  her  life.  No  word  ever 
came  from  him,  whom,  perhaps,  even  yet  she  re- 
gretted. She  did  not  say  she  expected  to  hear, 
and  yet  surely  her  woman's  heart  must  have  dung 
to  some  faint  hope  that,  after  all,  he  might  not  be 
ae  they  said,  and  that  he  would  come  or  send,  not 
leave  her  utterly  desolate  to  die  among  strangers  1 
Bat  time  passed  on  and  brought  no  change,  save 
that  she  gfrew  weaker ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  long 
winter  was  over,  and  ^e  streams  burst  gaily  from 
their  icy  bonds,  the  sorrowful  stranger  passed  from 
the  earth  forever. 

The  remembrance  of  all  this  crossed  mymind  as 
I  stood  beside  the  grave,  and  tried  to  tear  away 
the  coarse  grass  that  had  forced  its  way  between 
the  railings,  half  hiding  the  stone  slab.  She  who 
had  been  the  darling  oif  a  happy  home,  who  had 
been  for  awhile  a  happy  wife — she  whose  heart 
•orrow  had  broken,  yet  not  embittered— she,  the 
grateful,  patient,  sorrowful  woman,  lay  there  at 
my  feet !  Of  all  to  whom  she  had  been  most  dear, 
not  one  had  soothed  her  hours  of  sorrow  ^i  not  one 
had  held  her  dying  head,  not  one  had  looked  upon 
her  grave;  and  I,  a  very  stranger,  stood  there 
akme,  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and  sympathy  in  my 
heart,  foa  grief  that  had  passed  by  forever. 

In  the  mean  time  my  companions  had  all  left  me, 
and,  aiMldenly  waking  from  my  meditations,  I 
hurried  after  them  to  a  small  cottage,  which  we 
entered.  There  was  but  one  person  there,  a  very 
aged  man,  leaning  over  the  expiring  embers  of  a 
wood-fire.  The  wide  chimney  was  the  only  pas- 
sage throogh  which  the  light  entered,  bnt  it  was  a 
matter  of  little  conaeouence  to  him,  for  he  had  long 
been  totally  blind.  He  was  ninety-six  years  old, 
had  left  his  native  place  in  Devonshire  at  the  age 
ef  five-i|nd-twenty  to  seek  his  fortune  in  New- 
foandland,  and  had  lived  for  seventy  long  years  in 
the  village  in  vdiich  we  found  him — not  in  the 
aanie  house,  for  he  most,  I  should  think,  have  out- 
lived many  such  firail  habitations.  The  school- 
iBSSter,  who  had  accompanied  us,  lifted  the  old 
man's  red  cap,  and  his  long,  snowy  hair  fell  over 
bia  shonldcffa.  One  of  our  party  was  a  little  child, 
fidr  and  gay,  the  petted  darling  of  us  all ;  and 
there  was  something  vei^  affecting  in  the  contrast 
between  the  glow  and  beauty  of  her  yonng  life  and 
the  helplessness  and  poverty  of  that  man's  old  age. 
*«  Ha  had  chiUien,"  he  said,  '<  but  he  knew  litUe 
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of  them  now ;  he  was  very  old ;  he  did  not  often 
hear  anything  of  them."  Poor  old  man!  My 
heart  ached  for  him,  and  the  merry  child  grew 
silent  and  grave,  and  crept  closer  to  her  mother. 

But  a  slow  step  drew  near,  and  an  old  woman 
entered  the  cottage,  laden  with  sticks.  She  took 
little  notice  of  us,  but  made  her  way  to  the 
chimney-corner,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  the  old 
man's  knee,  bent  over  the  fire  and  heaped  on  the 
sticks  till  there  was  a  cheerful  blaze.  The  school- 
master told  us  she  was  the  old  man's  wife,  younger 
than  himself  by  twenty  years. 

We  turned  away,  and  the  door  closed  on  the 
poor  old  couple.  The  sunshine  could  not  entor 
their  windowiess  dwelling ;  poverty  and  age  were 
their  daily  companions  ;  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing beautiful  and  soothing  in  the  reinembrance 
of  tn^t  weak  woman  still  fulfilling  her  labor  of 
love  !  All  was  not  dark  in  that  poor  hovel,  for 
kindliness  and  affection  had  lived  on  through  time 
and  change ;  and  I  thanked  Heaven  that  such 
things  could  be. 

I  remember  little  else  of  our  excursion.  There 
was  a  scrambling  walk  among  the  rocks,  not  the 
less  agreeable  for  being  almost  dangerous.  Then 
we  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  one  of  the  little  coves 
with  which  the  shores  of  the  bay  abound,  and  then 
we  all  returned  to  the  miserable  inn  and  made 
ready  for  our  homeward  drive,  lingering  yet  again 
to  gaze  on  the  sparkling  waters — the  only  life-like 
things  in  the  landscape. 

About  a  year  later  my  father  again  visited  the 
old  man  I  have  mentioned.  The  long  winter  had 
tried  him  severely,  and  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  biro.  His  mind,  too,  shared  the  general 
decay,  and  he  wandered  in  his  speech.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  old  fisherman  was  carried  to  his  ^ve. 
The  life  of  nearly  a  century  was  over,  leaving  no 
trace,  save,  perhaps,  something  of  regret  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  wife,  who  must  soon  have  followed 
him  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness. 


SmBNOTH  OF  TBS  HuMAH  Fraks. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  inexphcable  experiments  rela- 
tive to  the  strength  of  the  human  frame  is,  that  in 
which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  with  the  greatest  facili- 
ty when  he  is  lifted  up  the  instant  that  his  own 
lungs  and  those  of  the  persons  who  raise  him  are  in- 
flated with  air.  The  heaviest  person  in  the  party  lies 
down  npon  two  chairs,  his  legs  being  supported  by 
the  one  and  his  back  by  the  other.  Four  persons, 
one  at  each  leg  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  try  to 
raise  him,  and  find  his  dead  weight  to  be  very  great, 
from  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  supporting  him. 
When  he  is  replaced  in  tne  chair,  each  of  the  four 
persons  takes  hold  of  his  body  as  before,  and  the  per- 
son to  be  lifted  giyes  two  signals  by  clapmng  his 
hands.  At  the  first  signal,  he  himself  and  nis  four 
lifters  begin  to  draw  a  long  full  breath,  and  when 
the  inhalation  is  completed,  or  the  lungs  filled,  the 
second  signal  is  given  for  raising  the  person  from 
the  chair.  To  his  own  surprise  and  that  of  his  bear- 
ers, he  rises  with  the  greatest  facility,  as  if  he  were 
no  heavier  than  a  feather.  Sometimes,  when  one 
of  the  bearers  performs  his  part  in,  by  making  the 
inhaling  out  of  time,  the  part  of  the  body  which  he 
tries  to  raise  is  left  behind.  The  experiment  was 
performed  at  Venice  by  sustaining  the  neaviest  man 
of  the  party  on  the  points  of  the  forefingers  of  six 
persons.  It  is  asserted  that  the  experiment  will  not 
socceed  if  the  person  to  be  lifted  is  placed  upon  a 
board,  and  the  strength  of  the  individuals  apphed  to 
the  hoArd.-^AWidgid  from  Sk  D.  Brtwtter's  Nttt- 
ural  Magic.  uigitizea  Dy  vj  kj\j^  lv 
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OREGON — INVASION   OP  ENGLAND. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Daily  Advertiser  for  this 
trauslation  from  a  letter  of  the  editor,  written  on  ship- 
board. It  will  1)C  seen  irom  this  that  the  message  and  cor- 
respondence, when  received  in  Prance,  would  produce  an 
OTerflow  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment. The  manner  in  which  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary have  managed  our  cause,  is  here  commended  in  ad- 
vance.] 

In  the  midst  of  the  a^tatioas  raised  by  this  ques- 
tion of  the  corn  Imos,  Enflrland  is  anninflr  herself 
and  makinpr  formidable  military  preparations,  in  her 
iiayy  as  well  as  on  her  coasts.  The  first  of  these 
(»eparatiohs  are  with  re^^ard  to  the  United  States, 
the  second  are  in  reference  to  Prance.  The  threat- 
ening position  recently  taken  by  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  Oregon  has  put  Great  Britain  and 
all  Europe  in  motion.  It  is  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  the  one  which  takes  the  lead  of  all 
others.  The  irritation  of  the  English  press  has 
been  carried  to  its  height  by  the  sweeping  and  ab- 
solute pretensions  of  the  official  journals  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  most  impertinent  threats  are  made 
to  the  Yankees  from  all  quarters.  [Here  follows, 
in  a  letter,  one  of  these  ebullitions  taken  from  the 
Morning  Post,  which  we  omit.] 

As  to  the  main  point  of  the  question,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  government  appear 
to  have  considered  it  since  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Polk,  I  must  say  that  public  opinion  in  Europe  is 
Dot  generally  favorable  to  the  American  claims.  I 
tpeak  here  with  the  freedom  of  a  man  who  has 
manifested  his  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
eans  on  this  subject,  deeply  and  often  enough,  to 
fbibid  his  testimony  being  suspected  of  prejudice  or 
partiality.  The  opinion  of  France  itself  should  not 
be  suspected  any  more  than  mine  ;  for,  as  I  said  in 
.  one  of  my  last  letters,  never  was  the  American 
name  more  popular  in  France  than  it  is  n^w,  or 
more  surrounded  with  favorable  prepossessions. 
The  national  (French)  opposition  brings  forward 
every  instant  the  grandeur  and  patriotism  of  the 
Union  as  an  example  and  a  reproach  to  our  rulers. 
"  Behold !"  say  they  on  all  sides,  *'  a  government 
and  a  people  who  know  how  to  march  to  their  ob- 
ject, in  spite  of  a  foreigner's  menaces!"  But 
everything  has  its  limit ;  and  any  quality,  when  it 
is  exaggerated,  becomes  a  fault.  Such  appears  to 
be  the  case  as  to  the  Oregon  question. 

So  far  as  the  American  government  said  to  Eng- 
land, "  You  shall  have  no  more  of  that  territory 
than  is  compatible  with  your  rights  and  oifrs,'*  the 
opinion  of  Europe  applauded  the  firmness  of  Amer- 
ica. But  when  they  saw  Mr.  Polk  and  his  prints 
declare  that  the  Union  has,  incontestibly,  a  right  to 
the  entire  territory,  and  that  it  will  have  this  ter- 
ritory without  abating  a  jot,  no  one  can,  with  the 
best  wish  in  the  world,  find  this  claim  just  and 
reasonable. 

It  is  certain  fact,  that  for  half  a  century,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  been  disputing 
abont  Oregon,  while  they  have  mutuallv  consented, 
by  treaty,  to  occupy  it  jointly.  It  is  then  proved, 
by  this  fact,  that  the  American  rights  are  capable 
of  being  contested  on  certain  points,  and  that  there 
is  room  for  some  limitation,  some  division.  Put 
the  greatest  possible  part  of  this  heritage  into  your 
disputed  claim,  but  do  not  demand  the  whole  as 
belonging  to  you,  evidently  and  undoubtedly.  By 
putting  Ibrth  this  absolute  pretensioa  ihe  very 
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diy  after  the  ooBsamUntioii  <)f  the  Inecfportlkm  of 
Texas,  which  so  many  of  the  American  joarnidB 
treat  as  spoliation,  President  PoUc  and  his  organs 
have  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  a  graroing 
ambition,  whose  "  appetite  grows  by  what  it  iee^ 
on,"  and  people  have  attrmuted  to  England  the 
part  of  a  purely  defensive  resistance,  which  for  the 
first  time  gains  for  her  the  interest  of  moderate  and 
impartial  m^.  Thus  the  French  press,  general! jT 
so  fovorable  to  the  Americans,  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging the  false  position  in  which  ^y  have 
placed  themselves.  The  Siirle  and  the  Covrrier 
Pranfou,  opposition  journals,  have  expressed  them- 
selves freely  in  this  regard.  The  Twtianal  alone 
has  approved  and  defended  Mr.  Polk.  The  Jow- 
Tutl  de$  D^xUs  in  an  article  published  on  the  1st  of 
December,  and  which  produced  great  sensatioa  on 
the  exchange,  has  declared  that  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
can difficulties  were  of  a  nature  to  excUe  real  arupie- 
ty.  •*  Mr.  Polk,"  says  that  journal,  **  wants  the 
whole  of  Oregon.  He  does  not  agree  to  an  arbi- 
tration. What  other  arguments  then  remain  to  be 
produced  than  such  as  issue  from  the  cannon's 
mouth  t  It  was  heretofore,  in  ^t,  a  quarrel  of 
secondary  interest ;  it  has  become  a  question  of  a 
point  of  honor.  England  is  prepared  at  all  events ; 
she  has  taken  her  precautions  as  if  a  war  might 
break  out  in  1846."  The  Journal  des  Debats  ex- 
presses however  the  hope  that  this  war  wiH  be 
averted  ''  by  the  wisdom  of  the  two  govemmeiits 
and  the  two  people,  and  who  have  so  great  an  in- 
terest in  remaining  at  peace,  and  it  gives  out,  en 
passant,  the  opinion  that  as  the  Columbia  river  is 
the  only  great  water  course  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  new  world,  it  seems  as  if  they  might  agree  in 
taking  it  for  a  boundary,  and  declaring  that  it  may 
he  used  by  both  parties.  It  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
England  to  say  that  she  has  proposed  this  arrange- 
ment, which  ought  to  conciliate  all." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  being  known  for  its  rela- 
tions with  the  French  cabinet,  the  method  of  con- 
ciliation pointed  out  hj  it,  has  been  regarded  by 
some  persons  as  a  semi-official  manifestation  of  tl^ 
opinion  of  the  ministry.  But  I  think  I  know  and  may 
say  that  this  is  an  erroneous  interpretation,  and  ^at 
this  opinion  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  is  entirely  and 
exclusively  that  of  its  editors.  I  have  also  read  m 
the  English  journals  that  the  Journal  des  Deibats 
declared,  by  this  same  article,  that  the  French 
government  would  refuse  the  part  of  arbitrator,  in 
this  thorny  dispute,  if  it  were  otfered  to  it.  The 
article  in  question  does  not  contain  a  word  from 
which  such  a  concluskm  can  be  drawn,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Moreover,  the  euggestioa 
made  by  the  Journal  des  Dtbats  appears  to  be  qinte 
to  the  taste  of  the  British  press,  for  the  Times  knA 
idl  its  fraternity  have  re-poblished  this  article.  And 
the  reason  for  this  may  be  easily  conceived.  l*he 
territory  for  which  England  and  the  United  States 
are  disputing,  extends  from  the  48d  degree  of  kiti- 
tude,  on  the  border  of  Mexico,  to  the  54th  degree, 
where  the  Russian  possessions  begin.  The  Co- 
lumbia river  flows  into  the  Pacific  ocean  near  the 
46th  degree  of  latitude,  and  taking  it  for  the  boun* 
dary,  it  would  give  the  English  eight  degrees  and 
the  Americans  only  four.  This  wouM  theiofeio 
be  a  very  advantageous  divisibn  for  the  former,  who 
would  receive  two  thirds  of  the  disputed  territory. 
They  would  content  themselves  with  less,  proha- 
bly,  and  I  think  I  am  able  to  make  a  prodiotioB 
haaed  on  information  drawn  from  very  ^ovateA 
sooTces.  This  prediction  is,  that  after  having 
exhausted  all  negotiations,  England  will  aooepi  tto 
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49tli  danee  of  lalitade  as  a  bmuMlBiy,  psoridBd 
that  to  thk  49tb  degree  there  be  joined  the  )iropw- 
^  of  Cape  Quadra  aod  Vaacoaver's  Island,  the 
ports  of  which  eouM  alone  compensate  her  for  the 
ahottinff  up  of  the  Columbia  river.  But  this  will 
be  the  defiaitive  ultimatum  of  England,  and  she  will 
only  offer  it  in  case  the  question  of  pride  shall  be 
separated  from  it,  by  a  return  to  propositions  less 
sweepinsr,  aid  words  more  conciliatory  than  have 
been  her^^uifore  made  use  of.  At  present,  Oregon 
has  beco  113  to  England  an  afKdr  of  honor  rather 
than  a  m^iiter  of  great  interest.  But  with  time  and 
a  little  prudence  on  the  j^art  of  the  goverument  at 
Washington,  the  susceptibilities  now  awakened 
will  be  appeased,  ^nd  an  arrangement  will  proba- 
Uy  take  place  on  the  terms  which  I  have  pointed 

The  day  when  I  quitted  Paris,  (the  evening  of 
December  1,)  the  Omrrier  des  Elats  Urns  had  inst 
brought  the  news  of  the  boundary  line,  based  on 
the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  being  offered  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  aiid  rejected  by  Mr.  Pakenham.  The 
news  of  this  offer  had  wrought  in  public  opinion  a 
leaction  more  favorable  to  the  American  cause. 
America  had  then  yielded  a  little,  she  had  shown 
herself  disposed,  to  a  settlement  which  seemed  equi* 
table,  for  she  had  cot  nearly  in  halves  tlie  apple  of 
discord,  and  the  rejection  of  her  advances  by  Eng- 
land, took  from  the  latter  the  advantage  of  her  de- 
fensive position.  The  Union  is  right  in  principle, 
let  her  see  that  she  is  right  in  form ;  right  can  only 
be  consolidated  by  moderation. 

I  have  remarited  above  that  a  part  of  the  militaVy 
preparations  of  B^gland  were  intended  for  France. 
These  preparations  consbt  in  arming  the  cities  on 
the  sea  board  and  in  the  defence  of  the  coasts.  The 
object  of  them  is  to  repulse  the  inv^ion  of  French 
armies,  with  which  the  English  of  every  rank  and 
condition  think  themselves  threatened  at  some  not 
&r  distant  future  time.  These  apprehensions  have 
spread  like  a  cloud  over  all  England  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Empire ^ 
in  which  M.  Thiers  has  so  admirably  proved  that 
the  plan  of  a  descent  formerly  conceivcxl  by  Napo- 
leon, W88  not  a  chimera,  as  people  have  been 
pleased  to  beUeve,  and  make  others  believe ;  that 
this  plan  of  an  invasion  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  gi- 
gantie  conception,  which  failed  only  from  accidental 
causes,  and  that  it  had  overshadowed  England  with 
the  most  formidable  danger^  The  English  have 
ielt  it  to  be  so,  and  since  then,  their  journals  are 
filled  with  nothing  but  plans  of  defence  submitted 
to  the  government.  Statesmen,  military  men, 
pHiiblish  meir  plans  on  this  subject.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  is  talked  of,  the  only  method, 
says  the  Sun,  of  being  able  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  a  power  which  has  continually  at  its  disposition 
ao  army  of  400,000  men.  Has  there  then  arisen 
any  serious  difficulty  between  the  cabinets  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris?  None,  and  the  English  antiei^te 
none  during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  Philippe,  ^ut 
moeh  as  they  feel  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
the  pacific  dtspositions  of  that  monarch,  they  are 
geofirally  convinced  that  his  death  would  bring 
about  the  overflow  of  the  hatred  so  unfortunately 
anaen  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  a  furious 
war  would  be  inevitable.  There  \b  much  to  be 
said,  for  and  against  this  opinion,  and  I  think  that 
ttiia  is  in  fact  die  greatest  danger  of  the  question. 
From  believing  a  thing  to  be  inevitable,  little  is 
done  tp  avert  it ;  and  thus,  withoat  thinldng  of  it, 
ibe  danger  is  brought  about,  which  with  less  fore- 
light  might  have  been  turned  away.    However  it 


may  be,  if  war  ahoi^  ever  break  out  betwoea 
France  and  England,  the  latter  has  reason  to  sap- 
pose,  that  the  first  plan,  the  first  object,  the  fint 
desire  of  our  generals  will  be,  to  go  and  fight,  hand 
to  hand,  with  the  enemy  who  has  only  escaped  our 
grasp  for  ages,  because  we  have  always  contended 
with  her,  away  from  home,  on  a  foreign  soil,  from 
which  she  disappears  after  a  defeat.  It  is  within 
her  own  walls  henceforth  that  it  is  resolved  the 
modem  Carthage  shall  be  attacked  ;  steam  puts  her 
at  this  day  within  reach  of  our  own  hands.  But 
the  period  of  this  mortal  combat  is  still  far  distant. 
May  it  never  arrive !  We  ought  to  feel  this  desire 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  if  not  for  that  of  patriot** 
ism.  Meantime  the  two  royalties  who  preside 
over  the  present  destinies  of  the  two  rival  nations, 
show  increasing  marks  of  friendship  and  intimacy. 
The  plan  conceived  by  Queen  Victoria  of  visiting 
Paris  the  apjooachiag  spring,  is  a  certain  and  set* 
tied  afiair. 


HYMN   OF   CHRIST  S  ADVENT. 

Hk  c(»nps !  angelic  messengers, 

Bright  heralds,  o*er  his  way  have  trod, 
Yet  no  glad  voice  of  welcome  stirs 

Within  the  earthly  courts  of  God. 
He  comes !  the  veil  of  prophecy, 

Long  trembling  in  the  breath  of  time. 
Is  lifted  up,  and  gloriously 

The  light  of  heavenly  truth  sublime 
Upon  the  expectant  earth  is  poured : 
Zion !  Behold  thy  Saviour  Lord. 

He  comes !  the  sacrificial  fire 

Upon  the  altar  dies  away : 
The  shadows  of  the  law  retire 

Before  the  gospel's  dawning  ray. 
He  comes  !  the  baptist's  warning  voice 

Sounds  in  Judea's  wilderness, 
And  faithful  men  of  God  rejoice 

To  bless  the  infant  Prince  of  peace  : 
The  Godhef^  comes  with  man  to  dwell  j 
Where  are  thy  greetings,  Israel  ? 

He  comes !  enthroned  upon  her  hills, 

And  calm  in  her  resistless  power, 
OU  Rome  her  ordered  task  fulfils 

For  the  Messiah's  promised  hour : — 
From  Britain's  isle  to  where  the  sea 

Rolls  'neath  the  distant  orient, 
Her  eagles  soar  triumphantly, 

Her  conquering  voice,  like  light,  is  sent : 
The  nations,  tranquil  'neath  her  sway, 
Await  the  dawn  of  gospel  day. 

He  comes !  from  age  to  age,  through  all 

The  wrecks  of  earthly  pomp  and  pride, 
Mid  haughty  empires'  rise  and  fall-^ 

By  hell  opposed — bv  man  defied — 
His  kingdom  still  hath  spread,  his  name 

Hath  been  proclaimed  on  every  shore. 
And  still  shall  spread,  in  holy  fame, 

Till  earth  and  time  shall  be  no  more ; 
And  mighty  realms,  to  Rome  unknown, 
Shall  all  his  glorious  empire  own. 

With  humble  brow,  and  bended  knee. 

And  hearts  attuned  to  holiest  praise, 
May  we  await  and  welcome  thee, 

Ancient  of  everlasting  days ! 
Redeemer !  in  our  souls  prepare 

Thy  temple — rear  thy  gracious  throne, 
To  rule  in  blessed  influence  there, 

Sacied  to  thee,  great  God,  alone ; 
So,  when  thou  com'st  in  ghny,  we 
Among  thy  chosen  ones  may  be.        --vr«^T/> 
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FloiB  tto  XMUi  8tstM  43ta0CI«. 
OREGON — PBAOB  OB  WAR. 


Tm  inteieourae  which  Mr.  GnUardet,  of  the 
Courrier  dee  Etata-Unis,  haa  recently  enjoyed  with 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  Europe,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  haa  made  known  hia  opiniona  on 
the  exiating  atate  of  thinga,  have  given  importance 
to  whatever  he  aaya  on  that  auhject.  We  there- 
fore think  it  beat  to  give  oor  readera  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  G.'a  remarka,  made  with  apecial  reference  to 
'*  the  chancea  of  peace  and  war,  and  we  tranalate 
from  hia  paper  of  25th  December  the  following. 

**  Our  conviction  is,  at  firat,  that  the  meaaage  of 
Mr.  Polk  will  produce,  boUi  in  France  and  Eng- 
land^ favorable,  a  fhodjic  impreasion. 

^'Thia  meaaage,  it  ia  true,  boldly  aaaerta  the 
ebdm  of  the  Union  to  the  whole  or  the  Oregon 
territory.  Thia  claim,  which  would  have  catued 
a  univeraal  alarm  if  it  had  then  been  made  for  the 
firat  time,  will  at  the  preaent  time  produce  neither 
anger  nor  aatoniahment,  becauae  it  waa  known  be- 
forehand and  generally  expected.  There  would 
have  been  much  aorpnae  if  Mr.  Polk  had  aaked  for 
leaa.  It  waa  generally  believed,  not  only  thft  he 
would  claim  all  that  he  haa  demanded,  but  that  he 
would  make  hia  claim  in  terma  irritating  and  pro- 
voking. The  American  newapapera  had  repre- 
sented Mr.  Polk  to  the  Europeana  aa  a  bully, 
having  all  the  untamed  habits  of  a  weatem  pioneer. 
In  thia  regard,  at  leaat,  Europe  will  be  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  language  of  the  Preaident  ia 
firm  and  preciae,  but  it  doea  not  cut  off  all  hope  of 
conciliation  ;  it  even  expresses  a  deaire  for  it ;  and 
even  in  recommending  to  Congreasito  notify  Ekig- 
land  of  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupation,  and 
to  take  meaaures  to  protect  the  American  intereata 
in  Oregon,  he  recommends  not  leaa  atrongly  that 
DO  meaaurea  ahould  be  taken  to  violate  the  exiating 
treaty.  Thia  ia,  we  repeat,  more  and  better  than 
was  expected  in  Europe.  We  might  cite,  aa  a 
proof,  the  article  publiahed  by  the  'Journal  de 
Debate*  on  the  firat  of  Deoembei,  in  which  that 
paper  deemed  it  a  duty  to  recommend  beforehand 
moderation  to  the  English  government. — *  What- 
ever,' aaya  that  paper,  *  may  be  the  language  of 
Mr.  Polk  in  his  message,  the  cause  of  peace  will 
not  be  thereby  irrevocably  lost ;  and  even  though 
Preaident  Polk  ahould  be  blind  enough  to  pro- 
nounce the  imprudent  words,  which  some  declare, 
still  we  do  not  believe  that  peace  will  be  dis- 
turbed.' 

'*  Another  great  result  which  the  meaaage  may 
have,  supported  by  the  correspondence  ^tween 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Packenham,  in  which  the 
former  haa  been  so  powerful  and  logical,  would  be 
perhaps  to  induce  the  French  government  to  take 
a  d^ided  atep,  and  to  propose,  on  its  own  part,  a 
mediation  which  the  American  ^vernment  heai- 
utea  to  aak  for.  There  ia  in  thia  hesitation,  and 
in  the  impertinent  language  of  General  Caas  and 
others,  a  real  injury,  we  confess,  to  the  French 
government.  But,  m  truth,  thia  injury  haa  bepn, 
perhaps  up  to  the  preaent  time,  more  readily 
aooepted  by  the  French  government,  than  would 
have  been  the  confidence  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

*'  With  thfs  conviction,  the  French  cabinet,  if  it 
had  been  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  the  United 
Statea  and  England,  would  have  been  disposed  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  thia  duty,  im- 
posed by  conscienoe,  would  have  been  doubly  pain- 


fnl,  because  it  wonM  have  been  disebvgod  »t  the 
expense  of  the  sympathies  whksh  every  one  ifl 
France,  with  M.  Guitot  at  their  head,  have  for  the 
United  States ;  and  becanae  there  would  have  been 
an  outcry  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  of  partiality, 
influence,  &c.  Such  a  prospect,  we  confess,  has 
nothing  very  attractive.  The  French  cabinet,  per- 
haps, has  only  permitted  the  editors  of  the  Joarnal 
dea  Debate  to  expreas  themselves  aa  they  have 
done,  in  favor  of  ofiers  to  divide  the  territory, 
made  by  England,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heavy 
burthen  which  an  arbitration  would  lay  upoa  its 
own  (the  French  government's)  shoulders. 

**  But  the  discussion  which  took  place  between 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Packenham,  in  chanffin|f 
the  face  of  things  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of 
Europe,  must  necessarily  change  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  government.  And  if  it  believed  itself  able, 
in  conscience,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  favorable  to 
the  greatest  part  of  the  American  claims,  it  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  interfere 
between  the  two  adverse  parties.  Louis  Philippe 
and  M.  Guizot  are  really  better  situated  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  an  impartial  judge  towards  England, 
than  towarda  America.  They  have  given  to  the 
first  too  many  tokens  of  good  will,  f(»r  her  to  sus- 
pect their  good  faith,  and  their  equity.  They 
dare  be  just  towarda  tier,  and  towarda  America, 
drawing  thus  from  the  injurious  suspicions  of  these 
last,  the  only  vengeance  which  a  French  govern- 
ment ought  to  draw.  Such  a  resolutibn  on  the 
part  of  the  last  named,  haa  become  very  possible, 
and  very  probaMe,  if  the  American  people  do  not 
compromise  a  cause  which  it  had  been  able  to 
render  good^  before  the  departure  of  the  hiat  packet 
from  Europe." 

Mr.  Gaiilardet  then  proceeda  to  notice  the  lan- 
guage of  several  members  of  the  senate,  and  other 
citizens,  relative  to  the  Oregon  question,  as  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  public  mind,  and  to  diminish  the 
chancea  of  settlement.  He  also  notices  Mr.  Levy*s 
untimely  production. 

Mr.  G.  thus  concludes  his  remarks :  '*  It  will 
be  Easily  comprehended,  that  if  things  are  allowed 
much  longer  to  take  this  course,  Uiat  if  a  little 
calmness  and  reason  do  not  stifle*  these  follies,  all 
chances  of  peace  and  conciliation  will  disappear, 
and  wise  men  will  only  have,  like  Pontius  rilate, 
to  wash  their  hands  of  the  affair.  We  strongly 
hope  that  this  danger  will  be  avoided,  and  to  that 
end,  we  count  upon  the  wisdom  of  England,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  American  government." 

**  There  was  a  report,  yesterday,  that  news  had 
reached  Washingrton  of 'the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  McLane,  dividing 
Oregon  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Thia,  of 
course,  is  an  exaggeration,  or  illuaion  of  the 
frienda  of  peace.  But  it  is  probable  and  en- 
coura^ng,  whatever  may  happen,  that  even  if  all 
negotiations  fail,  England  will  not  make  the  oflen- 
•eive  movement.  She  will  merely  occupy  Oregon, 
and  fortify  herself  there,  and  say  to  the  Americans, 
as  Leonidas  said  at  Thermopyle,  **  come  and  uke 
them."  This  is  a  plan  of  conduct  announced 
almost  oflicially  by  the  *  Times,'  and  which,  in  all 
probability,  w31  be  followed,  because  it  is  a  high 
and  wise  policy.  England  assures  to  herself  all 
the  advantage  of  strategy  and  humanity,  by  forcing 
her  adversaries  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  of 
aggression — and  this  calculation  must  be  ap- 
plauded as  the  best  for  all ;  because  if,  in  indus- 
trial life,  '  time  is  money,'  then,  in  political  life» 
time  is  peace."         uigitizea  oy  vj K,j\jp£  lv 
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l]r  oocttpymg  tha  pobho  attention,  ut  Puris,  wheseui 
M.Girardin  •ought  a  verdict  against  a  pdUialier  of  that 
city,  vho  has  taken  his  Ch^ical  Lectures  bodily, 
and  boldly  pnblished  them  for  his  own  behoof,^ 
merely  ckHhmg  them  with  the  Spanish  lan^age. 
The  interest  of  this  thal^  for  our  readers,  (or  its  cu- 
riosity rather,)  consists  m  the  impudent  logic  with 
which  the  defendant  sought  to  maintain  his  right.  A 
translation,  sap  he,  by  wajr  of  thesis,  cannot  be  a 
piracy;  and  his  argument  in  its  support  sets  out 
with  Bufon's  maxim,  that  <«lhe  style  is  the  man.'' 
Allowing  that  this  maxim  mip;ht  be  somewhat  of  an 
exaggeration,  in  a  purely  literary  application,  be 
contends  that  it  is  strictly  true  in  matters  of  science 
where  the  ideas  are  enmm  vrofttrhft  and  the  garb 
alone  belongs  to  the  indiridual  author.  The  transla- 
tor, therefore,  who  throws  ideas  which  are  common, 
into  a  language  which  is  supT  the  original  writer's, 

Soduces  a  work  as  origitial  as  the  origmal  work! 
ere  is  a  delicious  specimen  of  logical  mystification. 
The  work  which  conveys  exactly  the  same  lessons — 
the  results  of  individual  modes  and  powers  of 
thought,  acting  in  the  detection  or  arrangement,  or 
appl^tion  of  truths  that  no  doubt,  are  universal, — 
becomes,  forsooth,  a  new  work  by  being  writ  in 
Spanish !  It  is  something  like  sa^ng,  that  an  En- 
glish gentleman  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poeieSf  a  Don,  by  throwing  a  Spanish  cloak  over  his 
shoulders — a  new  and  ingenious  doctrine  of  natural- 
ization. The  scientific  applications  for  which  we 
Englishmen  grant  particular  -rights  from  the  patent- 
office  are  all  embodiments  of  truths  that  are  general 
property,  if  you  can  catch  them ;  but  a  third  party  is 
l|ot  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  go  and  appropriate  his  in- 
genious neighbor's  patent,  by  merely  translating  the 
terms  of  the  si>ecification  into  French.  The  princi- 
ples embodied  in  a  fine  marble  or  bronze  statue  are 
tmiv^rsal;  nevertheless  the  particular  statue  does 
not  become  the  work  and  the  property  ^of  any  man 
who  can  get  a  plaster  cast  of  it.  Yet  the  bronze  and 
marble  are  as  much  the  statue,  apart  from  form,  in  the 
one  case,  as  the  mere  words,  apart  from  the  thought 
and  the  system,  are  in  the  other.  If  the  doctrine  of 
the  French  publisher  were  true,  a  man  has  but  to  learn 
languages  to  be  a  great  author ;  and  he  may  choose 
ior  him^lf  among  the  works  of  genius  any  he  would 
like  to  have  the  paternity  of.  But  it  is  idlle  to  dwell 
on  dishonesty  thus  taking  .jthe  form  of  absurdity. 
The  court  fined  the  jpublisher,  confiscated  his  copies, 
and  gave  M.  Girardm  damages. 

CovncTs  FOK  GuRALTAK. — The  Asia  convict  ship 
diopfed  down  the  river  on  Monday  afternoon  to 
moorings  opposite  the  Rojral  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  to 
take  on  boara  two  hundred  convicts  for  conveyance 
to  Gibraltar,  where  they  are  to  be  employed  on  the 
works  of  that  fortress,  and  will  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
convicts  in  the  Warrior'  convict  ship  at  Woolwich. 
The  Nymph,  Woolwich  steam  packet,  brought  down 
one  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  firom  Milbe^nk  Peni- 
tentiary, and  put  them  on  board  the  Warrior  convict 
ship  until  the  Asia«i8  ready  for  their  reception. 

Wb  see  that  M.  Lacratelle  has  published,  in  the 
same  capital,  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire ;" — to  which  the 
great  name  of  the  ailthor,  and  his  direct  concurrence 
with  M.  Thiers, will  give  a  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. It  is  likely  enough  that  the  variorum  readings 
of  two  such  writers  may  help  the  truth. 

Railwat  SPBBD.—Last  week  a  special  train  on  the 
Great  Western,  convejring  several  of  the  directors 
from  Exeter  to  London,  accomflished  the  distance, 
it  is  said,  194  miles,  in  four  hours  and  ninp  minutes, 
induding  the  usual  stoppages,  and  an  additional 
stoppage  of  20  minutes  between  Exeter  and  Bristol, 
the  average  speed  being  about  60  miles  per  hour. 


Tn  Omuv  Jaws^— The  Jewish  Bafixrm  Oooi 
mittee,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  at  the  head  of  which  an 
Messrs.  Qowschmidt,  advocate  j  Crsusenaeh,  pio- 
fi»sor;  and  Schwanchild,  physician ;  and  towhkli 
all  the  most  eminent  Jews  otGennany  have  adhered, 
has  just  taken  an  important  resolution.  It  has  decided 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  shall  be  kept  on  Simday. 
The  committee  has  appointed  divine  service  to  be 
performed  on  Sunday,  m  the  new  Jewish  temple  in 
that  city.  The  names  of  several  Jewish  preachers 
are  mentioned  as  destined  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  Janus  steam-sloop,  fitted  with  Lord  Pundon- 
aid's  rotary  engines,  has  again  returned  to  her  former 
moorings,  off  Chatham  Dock,  having  failed  entirely 
at  sea,  and  on  her  return  she  again  broke  down. 
Lord  Dundonald  was  on  board  during  the  experi- 
mental voyage. — Nov,  29. 

LlTXEATlTEX  Aim  THB  ChITRCH  OF  BoMB. — The  fol» 

lowing  works  were,  on  the  18th  of  August  last, 
placed  on  the  list  of  prohibited  books  hy  papal  an* 
thority: — «  Evangelical  Catholicity,  a  Contribution 
to  the  Establishment  of  Truth ;"  "  Borne  and  Hn^ 
man  Nature;  or,  The  Present  Conflict  in  Silesia," 
by  C.  Matthai;  Poems,  t>y  H.  Heine;  << Jesus,''  a 
Drama,  by  S.  Wiese^  To  these  were  added  on  the 
9th  of  October,  *<  Attempu  at  Reform  in  the  Catholic 
Chureh,"  a  cirec^ar  letter  by  Dr.  Anton  Theiner ; 
''Ckmganelli ;  or.  The  War  with  the  Jesuits,  a  Char- 
acteristic Portraiture  for  our  Own  Times,''  by  H.  M. 
C. ;  and  the  "  Albigenses,"  by  N.  Lenan. 

Tub  Dubuque  Express  says  there  is  an  enormous 
pigeon  roost  in  the  forks  of  the  Maquoketa,  in  Jack* 
son  county,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  country  before ;  and  we  should  think  so,  ii  tha 
dimensions  are  correctly  described,  for  it  is  three 
miles  in  len^h  and  half  a  mile  in  brieadth.  In  pass- 
ing from  their  roosts  to  their  nests  and  feeding  places, 
which  are  about  a  mile  apart,  the  birds  actually  dariten 
the  air,  break  down  trees  with  their  wei^t  when 
they  light,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  killed  by  getting 
entangled  in  the  fiUling  limbs  and  branches.  The 
people  kill  them  in  great  numbers  with  clubs,  and 
the  noise  of  their  flight  is  so  loud  that  when  a  gun  is 
fired  among  them  the  report  cannot  be  heard.  They 
were  building  their  nests,  and  the  people  of  the  neigh« 
borhood  are  alarmed  lest  they  may  destroy  all  their 
crops. 

Hindoos  offbii  to  nmtD  a  Chbistiak  Chitiich  m 
Cbtlow !— The  proposal  of  the  natives  of  Ouvah,  who 
are  Bhudists,  to  erect  a  place  of  Christian  worship  in 
the  memory  of  the  late  Major  Rogers,  sounds  rather 
extraordinary ;  but  we  cmderstand  was  most  felici* 
tously  explained  by  their  spokesman,  Raihbapoote 
Dissave,  at  the  Badula  meeting.  On  proposing  the 
measure,  this  chief  (who  is  known  to  us  personally 
as  a  native  of  considerable  intelligence,  beyoiul . 
many  of  his  countrymen)  remarked  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  them  to  commemorate  a  great  or  good 
man  amongst  themselves  by  building  a  Wi£ftre, 
(Bhudist  temple,)  in  order  that  his  name  might  be 
connected  with  suitable  associations.  For  the  same 
reason,  then,  as  this  great  and  good  man  was  a 
Christian,  they  desired  to  connect  his  name  insepar- 
ably with  a  place  of  Christian  worship.  The  conauct 
of  the  natives  on  this  oocasion«-~the  death  of  Major 
Rogers— is  an  unanswerable  reftitation  of  the  charge 
so  frequently,  thoughtlessly  and  unjustly  brought 
against  them,  that  they  are  incapable  of  attachment 
and  gratitude  to  benemctors.  We  are  assured  that 
when  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  Badula  many 
natives  were  seen  in  the  bazaar  shedding  tears. 
They  also  determined  upon  bringing  his  remains  to 
Badula,  and  a  large  concourse  S  neople  proceeded 
to  Newera  EUia  for  the  purpose  of  disinterring  the 
body,  from  which  the  commandant  had  considerable 
diflSlcnlty  in  dissuading  them^rprO^ 
Sept.  " 
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The  Sraoklbs  on  Boabd  trb  Missoimi. — ^The  ITew 
York  Ohtriir  and  Et^ttiftr  contains  the  foUowin^  oa 
the  discovery  of  the  Times  that  the  Missouri,  Amer- 
iean  steam  ship  of  war,  when  she  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Qihialtar,  contained  slave-shackles :  **  Th^re 
may  be  persons,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  whom 
even  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  regulations  of 
the  navy,  both  British  and  American,  are  unknown ; 
and  such  persons  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the 
true  character  of  the  statement  put  forth  by  the  Times. 
Vessels  of  war,  upon  leaving  port,  no  matter  un- 
der what  circumstances  or  upon  what  errand,  always 
go  prepared  for  a  state  of  war.  They  are  always 
provided  with  the  weapons  for  an  actual  conflict,  and 
which  its  results  may  demand.  A  vessel,  moreover, 
on  going  forth  with  the  prospect  or  possibility  of  an  en- 
gagement, always  counts  upon  a  victory.  She  expects 
to  win  the  battle,  and  she  tnerefore  always  goes  pre. 
pared  ta  secitre  the  prisonersj  whom  she  expects  to 
take.  This  is  a  regulation  which  we  feel  safe  in 
saying,  prevails  in  everv  navy  in  the  world.  It  has 
alwavs  obtained  in  the  iSritish  navy,  and  their  books 
of  allowance  as  well  as  ours  designate  the  provision 
in  this  respect  made  for  each  class  of  their  vessels. 
In  the  American  service  the  complement  of  irons  for 
a  ship  of  the  line  is  200  handirons,  or  handcufifs,  and 
100  fetters,  or  legirons  ;  the  complement  for  a  steam- 
frigate  of  the  class  of  the  Missouri,  which  carries  8 
gims  and  2  swivels,  mounted,  and  was  pierced  for 
2i,  is  150  flitters  and  300  handcuffs.  The  fact  that 
the  complement  for  a  frigate  is  greater  than  the  com- 
friement  for  a  ship  of  the  line,  notwithstanding  its 
size,  number  of  men,  &c.,  are  less,  shows  clearly, 
that  the  irons  are  intended,  not  mainly  to  be  used 
upon  the  crew  in  case  of  mutiny,  but  for  prisoners 
taken  in  battle,  as  it  is  supposed  a  steam  fngate  like 
the  Missouri  will  take  more  than  a  ship  of  the  line. 
The  Missouri  was  provided  with  her  complement  of 
irons,  as,  indeed,  with  the  other  arms  and  munitions 
of  war ;  and  these  are  the  irons  that  have  been 
taken  ffDm  her  wreck.'' — BeWs  Messenger, 

Railway  Survkyino  in  the  Highlands. — ^In  our 
last  we  copied  a  paragraph  Ijpom  a  Perth  paper,  regard- 
ing some  obstructions,  and  a  scuffle,  which  took  place 
between  the  surveyors  for  the  Caledonian  and  Dum- 
bartonshire Junction  (Messrs.  Smith,  late  of  Dean- 
ston,  and  L.  HiU,  of  Glasgow,)  and  the  Breadalbane 
Highlanders,  whose  lord  is  adverse  to  the  line.  An 
interdict  was  subsequently  obtained  from  the  sheriff- 
substitute  of  Perthshire,  at  the  instance  of  the  sur- 
veyors, prohibiting  any  one  from  interfering  with 
them  while  they  pursued  their  vocation  from  the 
high  road.  The  surveyors,  with  their  assistants,  a 
party  of  police  substitutes,  postilions,  Ace,  number- 
ing in  all  some  20  or  30,  accordingly  recommended 
proceedings  on  Monday  last,  and  from  a  person  who 
was  present  with  the  party  we  learn  thai,  although 
hands  were  not  actually  laid  upon  them,  the  work 
proceeded  under  difficulties  which,  perhaps,  have  not 
been  previously  encountered.  The  surveyors,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  their  ordinary  carriages,  and  saddle  horses, 
had  provided  two  machines  called  "  breaks,"  upon 
which  it  was  their  intention  to  eleva^'"  their  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  levels  :  but  no 
•sooner  had  they  commenced  their  work  on  Monday 
last,  a  little  way  bevond  Inveraman,  than  the  High- 
lawmen  assembled,  and  whenever  an  instrument 
was  pointed,  the  IXmalds  occupied  the  most  pronri- 
Bent  position  they  could  obtain  in  a  line  with  it,  and, 
standmg  on  tip4oe,  while  they  mised  their  plaids  on 
^be  top  of  their  sticks,  did  the  b^t  in  their  power  to 
intercept  the  view.  The  tall  breaks,  hoover,  were 
too  many  for  them,  and  on  this  day  the  work  pro- 
gressed wonderfully  well,  everythmg  considered. 
The  clans,  however,  were  not  to  be  done,  and  al- 
though they  respected  the  interdict  so  far  as  not  to 
break  the  surveyors'  heads,  they  resolved  to  break 
the  line  of  the  survey  so  far  as  the  Breadalbane 
coimtry  was  concerned.    They  accordingly  asaem^ 


Med  on  Tuesday  in  much  greater  force,  and  it  wsa 
observed  that  the  nmjority  were  prpvided  with  good 
sizeable  sticks  cut  from  the  nearest  hedge  or  copse : 
but  the  principal  part  of  their  machinery  consisted  of 
two  carts,  npcm  which  they  depended  as  a  counter- 
active to  the  breaks,  and  which  moved  at  a  snail's 
pace  at  the  head  of  the  surveying  procession,  while 
the  latter  made  its  tedious  way  into  the  country. 
Whenever  a  halt  was  called,  the  drivers  of  the  carts 
were  as  responsive  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  addressed 
to  themselves  specially,  and  as  soon  as  the  theodo- 
lite was  levelled  from  the  breaks,  the  Highlandmen 
scrambled  upon  the  carts,  and  up  with  their,  plaids 
upon  the  top  of  the  poles,  for  the  purpose  of  mystify, 
ing  the  gaze  of  the  surveyors  as  before.  The  Celts 
were  addressed  in  OaHic  by  official  gentlemen  from 
PerUi,  and  warned  and  urged  to  disperse,  but  with 
little  effect.  Still,  we  believe,  the  work  was  ulti- 
mately  got  through  by  dint  of  much  patience  and  in- 
genuity; and  now  that  all  is  ended,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  recollection  will  afibrd  to  the  members 
of  the  surveying  staff  manv  a  good-humored  laugh 
at  the  efibrts  of  the  Breadaldane  Highlanders  to  mys- 
tify the  plans  for  the  Caledonian  and  Dumlrauton- 
shire  Junction. — Glasgow  Paper. 

Railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darikn. — We 
once  more  return  to  this  important  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  a  hope — ^now  that  the  atmos- 
pheric principle  is  fairly  established,  and  its  powers 
of  traversing  acclivities  proved  beyond  a  doubt — that 
the  long-talked-of  project  of  connecting  the  two 
oceans  may  be  at  last  put  in  a  train  for  the  imme- 
diate commencement  or  active  operations.  From  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  railway  on  the  atmospheric  principle  is 
the  mode  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  it  is  that 
which  must  ultimately  supersede  all  others,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  either  any  hills  to  be  got  over, 
or  ravines  to  be  crossed.  Both  height  and  depth, 
those  dreadAil  obstacles  in  locomotive  lines,  are  very 
easily  got  over  by  the  atmospheric  railway ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  than  an  average  speed  of  forty- 
eight  miles  an  hour  has  already  been  obtained  upon 
the  experimental  line  at  Croydon,  where  five  loaded 
carriages,  weighing  altogether  about  thirty  tons, 
were  whisked  up  and  down  the  gradients  with  the 
greatest  facility  imaginable',  it  is  not  too  much,  we  be- 
lieve, to  expect  that  the  transit  between  the  two  oceans 
will  be  accomplished  iif  the  space  of  one  hour !  The 
effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  commerce  of  this 
colony,  and  the  importance,  both  politically  and  so- 
cially, which  it  must  necessarily  derive  ttom  its  prox- 
imity to  the  overiand  route,  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
late upon ;  and  we  conclude,  for  the  present  at  least, 
with  expressing  our  confidence  as  well  as  our  hope 
that  the  directors  of  the  Ro3ral  Mail  Steam  Company 
— than  whom  none  are  more  deeply  interest^  in 
the  project — ^will  be  found  adopting  immediate  steps 
to  traverse  the  Isthmus  on  the  plan  proposed.— J^ 
maica  Times. 

The  safety  of  a  train  on  the  South-western  Rail- 
way was  endangered  a  few  days  since,  from  a  strange 
cause.  Two  elephants  were  conveyed  from  London  : 
the  animals  became  restive ;  and  near  Wimbledon,  on 
an  embankment,  thev  grew  so  outrageous  as  to 
smash  the  cages  in  which  they  were  confined.  Hie 
passengers  were  not  released  mim  their  terrors  until 
the  tram  arrived  at  Wimbledon,  where  the  carriages 
of  the  elei^ants  were  detached.  The  letter-writer 
complains  that  such  dangerous  passengers  ought  not 
to  be  conveyed  by  any  but  a  luggage-train. 

A  LOCOMOTIVE  engine,  the  other  day,  about  to  con* 
vey  some  English  workmen  along  me  raihroad  to  a 
certain  point,  set  ofi*  by  its^  from  Blois,  without  an 
engineer  or  stoker,  and  ran  with  such  velocity  thsit 
it  went  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  in  ten  minutes! 
and  then  stopped  of  its  own  accord,  the  ^ve  haviBf 
spontaneously  opened  and  let  ofi*  the  steam. 
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Jewish  Tcstocont  to  thb  Troth  of  thb  Gospel 
HisTORT. — In  the  current  number  of  the  Voice  of 
hrad  (an  interesting  monthly  publication,  conducted 
b^  converted  Jews,)  notice  is  taken  of  an  attempt 
made  by  th3  editor  of  a  Jewish  publication  to  call  in 
qnestioa  the  fact,  whether  such  a  person  as  John  the 
Baptist  ever  existed.  The  Editor  of  the  Voice  of 
Israel  answers  the  querist  by  two  quotations  from 
Jewish  writers ;  one  containing  the  testimony  of 
Jose^  the  son  of  Matthias,  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Antiquities,  book  18,  ch.  5,)  and  the  other  the  testi- 
mony  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  by  the  Ro- 
m IAS  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  whose  works 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Jews.  This  writer 
says— <<  On  the  death  of  Archelaus,  Antipater  his 
brother  reigned,  and  changed  his  name  to  Herod. 
He  comnitted  wickedness  more  than  all  who  had 
been  before  him,  there  being  no  abominations  which 
he  did  not  commit,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years  over 
Israel.  He  took  the  wife  of  Philip,  his  own  brother, 
be  being  still  alive,  to  be  his  wife,  although  she  had 
children  by  his  brother.  And  he  slew  many  of  the 
wise  men  of  Israel :  he  slew  also  John,  a  great 
priest,  because  he  said  unto  him,  <It  is  not  lawful 
for  the'»  to  take  the  wife  of  thy  brother  Philip : ' 
therefore  he  slew  him.  He  is  John  who  baptized." 
John  was  the  son  of  Zacharias,  and  consequently  a 
priest ;  he  is  called  great  because  he  was  a  man  of 
great  name  and  authority.  We  would  suggest  to 
otQ*  young  readers  that  thej  should  take  a  copy  of 
this  paragraph,  as  fumishmg  a  proof  not  generally 
known  among  Christians,  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
gospel  history. 

Asiatic  Socibtt.^JVJw.  15. — The  paper  read  is 
one  of  the  first  literary  fruits  of  the  residence  of  our 
countrymen  at  the  newly  opened  ports  in  China ;  and 
although  on  matters  of  but  secondary  importance,  is 
an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expectp '  '"^  -•  longer  ac- 
quaintance  and  greater  leisure  shall  give  more  am- 
ple means  and  opportunities  for  observation  and  re- 
seareh.  The  paper  is  by  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M. 
Consul  at  Amoy.  The  first  part  is  a  translation  o[ 
the  inscription  on  the  written  rock  of  Eoolangsu, 
which  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  ships  proceed- 
ing to  Amoy.  It  is  quite  modem,  having  been  en- 
graved in  the  year  1814,  by  order  of  Wang-tih-lfth, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  in 
Fuh-ke«n  and  Formosa,  as  a  record  of  the  ftilfilment 
of  a  vow  made  by  him.  It  appears  from  the  inscrip- 
tion that  in  the  year  1804,  anring  some  successful 
naval  efforts  against  certain  native  rebels  and  pirates, 
the  marine  commander  (rt)served  that  the  "  Palace  of 
the  Triple  Harmony,  or  Common  Chord  of  Heaven," 
was  in  ruins  jand  he  vowed  at  some  future  time  to 
rebuild  it.  Within  six  years  he  had  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  sea  of  pirates ;  and  was  advanced  by  the 
emperor  to  the  honor  of  the  peacock's  feather ;  which 
was,  in  fact,  an  accession  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  ; 
and  he  now  resolved  to  perform  his  vow.  He  solicit- 
e  \  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  work,  merchants  came 
forward  with  assistance,  and  the  new  building  was 
completed  with  "walls  lofty,  strong,  firm,  and 
hizfal^  finished,"  and  with  "joists  in  carved  work, 
exhibiting  the  residenee  of  the  hills  in  a  thousand 
shades ;  and  casting  ufmn  the  shrine  the  glassy  lus- 
tre of  the  Eastern  sea  in  ten  thousand  variations." 
Waa|C-tih-lfth  concludes  his  inscription  by  stating 
that,  from  respect  for  his  native  village,  he  went 
there,  and  made  choice  of  Wang-kwei-chang  to 
draw  np  this  inscription.  Mr.  Lay  informs  us  that 
the  Triple  Harmony  was  a  religious  house  (probably 
a  Baddiiist  monastery)  seated  in  a  very  pleasant  nook, 
oi^  dismantled  by  depredators,  native  and  Euro- 
pean ;  that  it  was  converted  by  the  British  forces 
into  a  racket  court:  and  is  now  turned  into  a  yard 
for  rearing  pigs  and  poultry. 

Hie  second  part  or  the  peiper  comprised  a  transla- 
tioDof  a  dipk»na  granted  by  the  superiors  of  a  Bndd- 


hist  monastery  to  one  of  their  priests,  and  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  a  record  of  the  countenance  aflbrded 
to  Buddhism  by  the  imperial  government,  which  ha.M 
been  more  than  once  suspected  of  an  inclination  to 
iavor  that  religion,  though  considered  by  the  disciples 
of  Confucius  as  heretical  and  superstitious.  The 
diploma  records  the  marks  of  favor  to  the  monastic  es- 
tablishments of  the  sect  from  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time.  These  were 
chiefly  the  erection  of  altars  lor  taking  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  and  the  supply  of  utensils  necessary 
for  administering  at  them ;  or  orders  to  the  magis- 
trate that  they  should  throw  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  disciples  of  Buddha  when  travelling  in  search 
of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  contemplation.  An 
instance  of  such  an  order  occurred  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  diploma  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  passport,  and  also  as  a  token  that  the 
holder  has  taken  the  pledge  of  abstinence :  the  one 
translated  by  Mr.  Lay  was  given  to  an  individual 
described  as  a  man  of  observation  and  learning,  and 
who  has  been  commissioned  by  the  British  authori- 
ties to  collect  books  and  information  generally  on  the 
subject  of  his* religion.  He  is  ofiicialing  piiest  of  the 
Tseih-Luy  Monastery  which  is  described  as  seated  on 
the  slope  of  a  delightful  hill  within  the  walls  of*Fnh. 
Chow,  commanding  a  spacious  and  beautiful  land- 
scape. The  monastery  and  pleasure  grounds  adjoin- 
ing, with  the  consent  of  the  priests  and  gentry  of 
Fuh-Chow,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  me  British 
Consulate  there. 

What  Next  ? — We  have  written  upon  paper  man- 
ufactured from  iron,  and  seen  a  book  with  both  leaves 
and  binding  of  the  same  material. — Mining  Journal* 

Idowtina  Mikbs  by  Electricitt. — M.  Delarive 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  briltiant  light  for  light- 
ing mines  by  the  galvanic  battery.  His  pile  is  com- 
posed  of  several  concentric  cylinders  of  copper  or 
platina,  separated  by  porous  cvlinders,  and  forming 
a  series  of  four  or  five  couples  An  amalgam  of 
liquid  zinc,  or  what  is  preferred,  an  amalgam  of  po- 
tassium, is  the  positive  metal ;  and  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  for  copper  cylinders,  and  chloru- 
ret  of  platina,  for  platina  ones.  The  difficulties  in 
maintaining  a  constant  light  have  been  overcome  by 
employing  small  hollow  cylinders  of  coke,  similar  to 
those  used  in  Bnnsen's  pile,  but  smaller,  and  arranged 
like  the  wicks  of  a  lamp.  A  ring,  or  disc,  of  metal 
is  placed  above  these,  and  of  the  same  diameter; 
and  the  electric  current  thus  passes  between  the  two. 
The  current  must  be  made  to  pass  from  the  coke 
cjrlinder,  that  the  particles  of  carbon  which  are  ear- 
ned off  may  fall  again  by  their  own  weight.  The 
whole  is  placed  in  a  glass  globe,  which  must  be  her- 
metically sealed.  There  is  no  occasion  to  form  a 
vacuum  in  it,  as  the  small  portion  of  oxygen  is  so 
soon  absorbed ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  excluded 
from  the  outer  atmosphere.  The  pile  is  fitted  with 
two  metallic  wires — one  communicating  with  the 
cylinder  of  charcoal,  and  the  other  with  the  metallic 
conductor. — Post. 

The  Latb  Judge  Story.— TTie  London  Morning 
Chronicle  closes  a  notice  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  late  Judge  Story,  in  which  are  quoted  portions  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  and  the  just  and  elo- 
quent eulogium  pronounced  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  bar,  with  the  following  annonnoe- 
ment : — 

"  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  a  committee  is  forming 
of  members  of  the  bar  and  eminent  solicitors  in  the 
Law  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a 
public  subscription,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
We  believe  it  is  intended  to  offer  to  the  benchers  of 
Lincohi's  Inn  a  marble  statue  of  this  eminent  Trans- 
Atlantic  Judge,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  an  ac 
complished  lawyer,  whose  immortal  works  are 
equally  estimated  in  the  <  mother  country/  and  in  the 
American  United  States." 
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PUNCH. 


FimCB*8  PRITT  COUNCIL. 


{F^rmn  our  own  Sworn  Reporter.) 

Sis  Robert  Pskl  (log,)  Remarkably  mild  day 
for  the  time  of  year. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen.  I  see  by  the  papers  it  *8  been 
freezing  just  a  wee  bit  in  the  north. 

Duke  of  Wellington.  Papers !  Who  cares  for 
papers?  Fellows — they  call  *em  editors,  I  believe 
— fellows  who  write,  will  write  anything.  Threat- 
ened to  hang  three  in  the  Peninsula.  They  never 
wrote  afi^ain. 

Sir  James  Graham,  Well,  aboat  sammoning 
the  parliament  \ 

Sir  Robert.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Last  session 
was  very  heavy.  The  members  were  worked  to 
death  upon  railways,  and — 

Sir  Edward  KnaUhbuU.  Talking  about  rail- 
ways, Tou  've  won  the  hearts  of  the  navigators, 
Sir  Robert.  Tou  gave  such  a  quiet  dig  to  the 
land,  they  look  upon  you  as  one  of  themselves. 

iS<rr  Robert.  No  compliments ;  let  us  to  busi- 
ness.. Afler  all,  is  it  really  a  fact  that  the  potato- 
crop  has  failed  t  If  so,  don't  you  think  we  can 
venture  to  open — 

Lord  Stanley.    Open  what!    Open  the  portal 

Sir  Robert.  No,  no  ;  just  one  port ;  and  that 
only  a  very  little  way. 

iSlrV  Edward.  Good  bye  to  the  British  lion, 
then.  With  the  first  port  that 's  opened,  he 's  a 
oarcass.  f  ou  may  have  him  stuffed,  and  send  him 
to  the  League  directly. 

Sir  James.  Even  if  it  should  torn  out  that 
there  is  a  want  of  corn,  I  am  proud  to  find,  from 
Buckland's  report,  that  we  have  our  own  flnglish 
peas  and  beans.  The  doctor  has  proved  that 
pease-pudding  was  a  national  dish  at  the  time  of 
our  (latest  national  greatness. 

Tie  Duke.    Capiul  thing  to  fight  on. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Agin- 
court  and  Creasy,  if  we  could  come  at  the  truth, 
were  woo  upon  peas.  The  Queen  has  only  to 
order  the  tune  of  **  Hot  Peas  up<m  a  Trencher"  to 
supersede  for  six  months  the  national  anthem,  and 
we  get  over  the  difiiculty. 

<SSr  Robert,  A  most  statesmanlike  thouffht.  I 
shall  recommend  it  immediately  to  Her  Majesty. 
The  order  shall  be  ffazetted  to-morrow.  Well,  I 
think  we  have  met  the  evil  now ! 

Aa.    Decidedly! 

Lord  WhamcUffe.  Then  the  oonnoil  is  dis- 
solved. 

SrV  James.  One  moment.  Sir  Robert,  what  do 
you  think  of  Lord  Johnny's  letter  to  the  electors 
of  the  city! 

Sir  Robert.  Pooh  !  The  papers  ought  to  have 
printed  it  among  the  advertisements,  **  Wafated  a 
Place." 

ADYICE  GRATIS — AN   ECLOOUK. 

Paddy.     What's  to  be  done  at  all  misther 
commissioner ! 
Here 's  a  lot  of  praytees  would  n't  plaze  the  pigs, 

sir, 
Earlies  and  lumpers,  cups  and  common  tateis, 
Gone  to  the  divil. 

QnnmistUmer.    Dig  up  your  tnbers,  store  them 
in  a  dry  place. 
Plenty  of  straw  put  underneath  each  layer, 


Grind  them  to  pulp,  or  if  you  like  it 
Toast  on  a  griddle. 

Paddy.    Murdther  alive,  but  where 's  the  tliiw 
to  come  from  ?     , 
Mill  for  to  ffrind,  or  griddle  for  to  toast  'em! 
Divil  the  plaoe  I  've  got  to  keep  myself  dry, 
Much  less  my  praties. 

Dr.  BuckUmd.    Ignorant  peasant,  don't  mind 
Kane  or  Playfair— 
Starch  is  only  gluten,  there^re  innutritions ; 
Steam  your  potatoes,  and  you  '11  find  the  fungus 
Equal  to  mushrooms. 

Mr.  TWey.    Chloride  of  lime  is  better,  if  yon  've 
got  it — 
Twopence  a  pound  is  all  that  it  wUl  cost  you. 
One  pound  of  chloride,  properly  employed,  saves 
Two  of  potatoes. 

AU  together.'    Bnt  whate'er  you  do,  Pat,  keep 
your  mind  quite  easy, 
Science  is  at  work  examining  the  fanffiis ; 
Though,  for  the  present,  we  confess  that  we  know 
Nothing  about  it. 

[Exeunt  Commissioner,  Buckland,  and  Tilley. 
Paddt,  unth  his  hands  in  his  pockets^  looks  after 
them  bewildered. 

WARLIKE  PREPARATIONS. 

Preparations  for  war  are  beinff  quietly  but 
effectually  made.  The  review  of  the  Chelsea 
pensioneiB  is  not  the  only  measure  of  defence  that 
nas  been  commenced.  The  fourpennr  steam-boat 
captains  have  had  a  hint  from  official  quarters  to 
keep  up  their  crews  to  the  full  complement  of 
three  men  and  a  boy. 


SmouLAR  Title. — In  an  old  volume  published  at 
Naples  in  theyear  1620,  is  the  following  dedication 
to  Pope  Paul  V . :— "  Paulo  V.— Vice  Deo,  Christiana? 
Reip.  Monarchse,  invictissima  POntificiae  Omnipotent 
tise  Conservatori  acerrimo,"  which,  literally  trans- 
lated, runs  thus,  "  To  Paul  V.,  Vice  God,  the  invin- 
cible monarch  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  most 
zealous  defender  of  the  pontifical  Omnipotence." 
And  in  another  work,  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III., 
and  ininted  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1 540,  is  a  still  moss 
extraordinary  s3rmbol  of  extravagance,  which  reads 
thus,  <<  Paulo  tertio,  Max.  in  terris.  Deo,"  which 
woald  imply  the  words,  <<  To  Paul  III.,  God  upon 
earth."  If  this  is  not  blasphemy,  what  is? — CorrS" 
tpondent  of  the  Herald. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Tn  Belfry  op  Bruges,  and  other  Poems,  by  H. 
W.  Longfellow.  Published  by  John  Owen,  Cam* 
bridge.  Of  this  beautiful  yoTume  we  shall  hare 
occasion  to  speak  hereaAer. 

Messrs.  Wiley  4*  Putnam  hare  sent  us  a  rery 
pleasant  parcel,  containing  abundance  of  good.  Pro- 
verbial rniLosorav,  by  Martin  Farqnhar  Topper, 
in  two  volumes.  [This  is  one  oi  the  books  whidi  it 
is  desirable  to  have  alwajrs  at  huid  for  practical  use.] 
The  Boor  op  Christmas,  by  T.  K.  Herrey.  Let- 
ters AMD  Speeches  op  Ouver  Cromwell,  by  Thomas 
Cariyle.  [The  subject  and  the  writer  combine  so  modi 
interest  that  these  two  volumes  will  be  eageriy  wished 
for  wherever  announced.]  The  above  are  veils.  31, 
32,  38,  41,  42,  of  their  Library  of  Choice  Reading-* 
and  are  admirably  well  chosen.  No.  il  o(  their 
American  labraryis  The  Pil&rim  iw  the  ShjU)ow  of 
THE  JunoPRAu,  by  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  D.  P.,  and  is 
doubtless  very  interesting.      oy  vj  kj\j^  i\^ 
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*m  VTRSt  BEIDAL  TISIT. 
FttW  Fi£8T. 
'*  SUif  haifh !  tiBf  ho !  for  ibo  bod  ora^wanP 
THOtK  \Mb\  iMfw  often  I  seem  again  to  hear 
lliat  merry  Bnnia^peal— my  wedding-beUs !  As 
I  dream  in  my  eiMsr,  annd  hear  at  intervals  my  hus- 
kand'a  aneve  6om  the  oppeute  aide  of  the  tre- 
]p)aee,  the  curfew  nmibliiig  down  the  chimney 
ehingwi  by  some  geaile  modulation  Into  the  echo 
tt£  a  merry  ehime.  Ah,  wdl  \  we  will  d^w  no 
«mtraatB ;  I  was  a  wee  little  creatare  on  that  May- 
il^,  lg_,  hir^  onl  of  the  school-room.  Some- 
how I  had  iuMiiiated  a  ataid  man,  (oh,  n^knforU! 
we  will  pies  ofer  hia  age,)  I  ivas  mightily  afraid 
9i  hiBE^  in  8(M  of  his  petting  and  presents ;  bat 
people  oalled  oa  lovttrs.  He  said  he  had  loved  me 
better  than  aB  the  world.  I  eertainly  had  never 
btten  in  lore  whh  anybody,  unleed,  it  was  with 
the  handsome  doctor  who  had  set  uo  in  the  village, 
and  need  to  ogle  me  hk  ehuteh.  Bat  I  had  never 
ij^Mken  to  hkn.  My  Ihther  was  not  rieh,  and  I  had 
lots  of  siateiB.  I  never  had  many  dresses  before. 
I  am  sore  I  grew  an  inoh  after  writing  all  tiie 
«Bdere  to  miUi^nrs  and  mantna-makeie.  Bnt  they 
are  tiiesone  people.  Coasm  Aliek,  who  was  ifi 
at  oar  hooae  at  the  time,  need  to  stand  patiently 
and  let  na  hang  the  gowns  and  acarfe  npon  him. 
Ahy  poor  oonsin  AHdc !  Bat  that  ijvnsgeau  gkve 
me  many  heartaches.  I  heard  the  sage  people  say 
that  I  was  growmg  pale  and  thin  Ibr  love.  I  knew 
in  my  own  heart  that  I  was  firetting  because  I  could 
not  hsfe  a  Honiton  kce  dress  to  be*married  in,  Hke 
Maria  Forester.  And  one  of  ttkj  bonnelB  was 
yery  nnbeoominflr.  Well,  then  came  settlements 
and  signing,  and  I  read  ^e  scene  in  the  Brifk  of 
LmmKrmoor,  that  I  might  be  perfect  in  my  part. 
I  thought  eonsin  Alidc  oooghed  more,  and  looked 
fakr  iSat  night.  I  ibrgot  Ins  looks,  though,  when, 
•■  nmning  upetans,  I  ftnnd  on  my  bed,  oh !  the 
aapeeteot  Honiton  kee  dress  and  veil,  and  suoh  a 
jmrel-box,  dittmring  With  necklaces !  I  flew  doWn 
agnm  and  tiseed  B&ior  Laariston  before  them  all. 
The  first  time  /  had  ever  kissed  him !  What  a 
heamiftil  May  morning  it  was,  and  how  well  my 
4fanBes  looked !  There  stood  the  barouche  and  the 
fonr  greys  at  the  door.  Why  did  I  cry  so  in 
efanrehf  I  am  sore  I  do  not  know ;  for  I  was  not 
thinkinff  of  a  word  old  Mr.  Barton  read  ont  of  the 
piayer^ook.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  saw  my 
Bonier'a  eyes  were  wet,  and  I  eanght  a  tone  of 
■qr  oonsin  Alick's  voice  »  the  responses.  I  never 
heoid  his voi0eson»dlihe  that befbre.  Wesigned 
o«r  nanes  hi  the  vastly,  and  thai  every  one  Ml  a^ 
hiningf  and  ia  tiie  harry  i  kissed  cousin  Alick, 
md  he  was  so  deadly  cold.  But  Maior  Lauriston 
lIlBd  BDie  mto  the  oaniage,  and  called  me  his  Ihtle 
wile.  The  villagen  shotrted,  and  some  children 
ikiew  flowem  into  my  lap,  and  we  dashed  up  to  tb^ 
lodge  ffate.  Aa  we  drove  down  the  avenue  the 
head  of  the  baxooche  strtick  against  a  laburnum  in 
fifdl  Moosom.  A  shower  of  ^ps  blinded  me,  and 
a  long  tress  of  the  yettow  tfower  fell  on  my  fhce. 
I  never  pasa  that  tree  now  whhout  recdleoting 
its  ondnooB  welcome.  I  thought  the  old  servants 
woold  have  shaken  my  hands  off.,    it  seemed  to 
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me  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,  and  so  I  told  Hif 
bridesmaids  when  th^  drew  lots  for  my  gloves ; 
and  everybody  laughed  at  me.  At  last  we  set  otf, 
and  I  looked  back  again  and  again,  and  stffl  my 
mother  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  still  th^  gronp 
crowded  to  the  door.  Then  I  wept  tn  earnest :  1 
felt  so  forlorn,  and  Major  Lauriston,  sittine  in  the 
comer  of  the  barouche,  looked  as  formidable  to  me 
as  when  we  were  first  introduced.  Oh  dear!  I 
had  forgotten  that,  whetiier  I  liked  it  or  not,  I 
mast  stay  by  his  side.  Then  there  was  my  neW 
maid.  I  used  to  say  it  vrould  bd  a  fine  ^k  tb 
have  a  real  lady  Vmaid.  How  ofteh  I  wished  AJr 
old  Hester  back  again !  I  was  dreadftilly  ititM 
of  ttoB  Ellis !  I  tlMuffht  she  was  alwajr<i  lattghi4t: 
at  me  in  her  ide^^.  I  used  to  try  to  rap  up  M& 
quietly  into  my  room,  but  iftie  firahd  out  byii^teH- 
crafl  whenever  I  wanted  to  ep  out.  There  1  found 
her  always  fbl^g  my  shavd,  Imd  pMdng  Cut  H^ 
bows  of  my  bonnet.  I  #as  quite  aftaid  tt>  jmt  dh 
my  ikahgB  becomingly,  and  then  I  used  \6  fanct 
Mnjat  Lauriston  would  not  be  so  Kind  to  me,  if  I 
did  not  look  as  pretty  and  stjrfidi  as  fdrmerly.  I 
told  him  of  my  terror  at  EQfe^  but  he  afiiiled 
mvely,  and  said  she  veas  quite  tight.  Oh,  ho# 
f  did  long  sometimes  to  be  aHonef  Rc^  I 
vidshed  for  my  sisteis,  th^t  I  might  be  foolish  ahd 
merry!  How  I  yearned  for  my  mdthcr,  that  I 
might  tell  her  all  my  troubles !  My  husband.  iVai 
verv  kind  to  me,  but  he  did  not  know  What  a  litllte 
fool  I  was,  and  I  ivas  anxious  he  should  not  dia- 
cover  it;  yet  sometimes  I  would  have  given  tlil^ 
world  to  tell  hhn.  His  sbteiB  were  dlder  than 
hhvtfelf ;  it  wai  yeais  since  he  had  lived  at  home. 
How  could  he  know  all  the  fbaris  tod  whims,  and 
fimdes  and  longings,  cff  a  gay,  petied  girl  of  eigh- 
teen ?  We  ttMe  a  tour  of  the  lakes.  I,  who  had 
lived  in  the  Boeotian  reahns  of  Cheshire  an  my  life, 
was  in  raptures  at  tibe  scenery.  I  rushed  libotA 
Mke  a  wild  thing.  My  delisht  overcame  my  aw6 
of  my  husband.  I  coaxed  hun  toj^T  he  had  n^ve^ 
seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  Wiiraermere.  He 
answered  me  out  of  ChiMe  Harold,  I  sdon  fbund 
my  husband  was  not  a  man  of  eceta^es.  I  am 
aure  he  thought  that  he  compromised  his  dignity 
if  he  condescended  to  admire  or  wonder.  Theti^ 
poor  creature !  he  had  divers  troubles  about  the 
bad  roads  and  the  springs  of  the  carriage.  The 
dra^-chain  always  broke  at  the  pinch  of  the  hill, 
and  Ellis  had  never  packed  up  in  tkne.  I  did  feel 
pread  of  Mm,  thoutffa,  when  1  sstw  tbe  ^femleman- 
like  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  ptoti!)oys  and 
the  sharks  at  inns.  But  he  grew  Weary  of  tour- 
mff .  We  were  to  go  and  stay  iniHi  a  iAt^i  of  hvi^ 
ttrho  lived  somewhere  near  London.  I  tric^  to 
find  out  something  about  her,  bat  Maidr  Laurision 
Would  tfive  me  no  carte  dtt  pdys,  Sfce  ftadbeen 
matriea  long,  had  grown-up  sons  ahd  d&ughtere. 
(Oh,  how  I  dreaded  my  nieced!)  I  Was  sure  &hc 
was  precise,  perhaps  stern.  , 

The  journey  to  Beccesley  tiitecl  ttfe  wttftiliy.  1 
Was  not  used  to  travellinff--riiy  husbahd  Was.  Ju 
Would  ask  me  if  we  shtfold  Stop  on  th6  rOad,  but  I 
saw  that  he  expected  me  to  say  "ho.'*  I  ^w 
heartily  sick  of  that  yellow  baroochte.  At  last  Wfe( 
arrived  at  Beccesley.  It  Wds  kbout  five  o'cloCk-4v> 
the  house  smelt  of  dintiet.    Utere  wto  Mrs.  Ban- 
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Ulster  in  the  hall,  and  two  BliaMe  Bannieten 
peeping  over  the  stairs.  My  sister-in-law  was  a 
oold,  prim-looking,  small  woman,  like  my  hus- 
hand  in  face.  I  felt  glad  of  that;  bat  for  the 
fikeneas  I  H^fte  hfV0r  tatol  li#j  (br  the  honse- 
keeper.  iThe  bare  fear  of  such  a  corUre^Umps 
made  me  shiver.  The  drawing-rooni  was  smarUy 
arranged.  Alas !  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  long 
table  covered  with  knives  and  forks  m  the  dining- 
xoom.  I  guessed  my  fate.  Mr.  Bannister  oon- 
&rmed  it.  They  had  invited  a  psurty  to  meet  me 
at  dinner.  I  could  have  cried.  I  felt  so  jaded, 
my  head  ached.  Every  nerve  twitched.  Oh,  for 
one  of  my  mother's  early  cups  of  tea !  But  I  was 
harried  up  stairs,  and  told  that  dinner  would  be  on 
table  punctually  at  six,  and  they  waited  for  no 
one.  jAy  sister-io-law  had  a  dry,  measured  way 
of  speaking.  I  had  been  used  to  warmth  and 
heartiness.  I  &ncied  she  looked  disapprovingW 
at  her  brother's  j^onng  bride,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me.  ElUs  was  turning  oat  all  my  smart 
things.  The  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes,  for  I 
thonght  of  the  last  time  I  had  seen  them.  How^ 
«Ter,  ESllis  Ipoked  so  stiff  and  starch,  I  dared  not 
have  a  good  cry,  as  I  longed ;  sad  Lauriston  put 
his  heatfin  at  the  door  to  bid  me  be  quick,  and  be 
snre  to  he  readv  in  time.  I  trembled  every  time  I 
he^  him  stalk  up  and  down  his  dressing-room. 
I  expected  him  to  come  in  for  me  every  moment. 
Bilis  was  cross,  and  said  if  I  did  not  sit  still  she 
eould  not  do  my  hair.  Oh,  horror  of  horrors! 
ay  dress  would  not  meet.  That  vexatious  man- 
taa-maker  had  sent  it  so  late  that  there  had  been 
no  time- to  try  it  on,  and  I  forgot  it  whilst  flitting 
ftom  place  to  place.  In  vain  Ellis  tagged.  1 
beard  a  great  split. 

"  I  can't  go  down  to  dinner,"  said  I,  in  the 
hardihood  of  despair,  as  my  tall  husband  came  in 
drawing  on  a  white  glove. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  angry.  I  gness  he 
saw  I  was  in  no  state  to  be  fussed,  so  he  told  Ellis 
in  a  calm  way  to  get  out  another  dress,  and  to  be 
less  clumsy  another  time.  Ellis  sulkily  answered, 
k  was  no  fault  of  hers  if  Mrs.  Lauriston  grew  out 
of  her  gowns,  and  she  muttered  some  reason  for  it, 
which  made  me  quite  mad  with  her.  It  had  this 
good  effect,  however,  that  Lauriston  was  very 
indulfTPnt,  and  I  felt  so  grateful  that  I  made  no 
objeotion  to  the  white  muslin  and  pink  ribands 
which  E^lis  fished  up  from  the  depths  of  the  impe- 
rial, thouffh  it  was  the  least  handsome  dress  I  had, 
and  I  rather  wished  my  first  appearance  in  my 
husband's  family  to  be  good.  Lanrister  clasped 
mj  bracelet  himself,  and,  wonderAii  to  relate, 
paid  me  a  compliment  when  I  was  dressed  at  last.. 
"  Some  people,"  he  said,  *'  might  wear  any- 
thing, and  yet^look  better  than  every  one  else !'' 

iSd  stooped  and  kissed  his  little  wife  quite  ten- 
derly. I  was  blushing  still  at  his  praises  when 
the  servants  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door 
for  us.  What  a  ctrcte !  and  all  eyes  tnraed  on 
me !  Then  I  was  formally  introduced  to  every^ 
body;  beginning  with  Mx.  Bannister,  my  two 
nieces,  and  three  nephews,  who  stared  at  me  most 
nnmercifuUy;  In  the  midst  of  the  fray,  I  looked 
loand  for  lAoriston.  He  was  at  the  other  end  of 
Ihe  world,  talkiag  away  to  a  handsome  gentleman 
in  the  window.  I  never  knew  the  full  dignity 
and  relief  of  being  married  till  Mr.  Bannister, 
when  dinner  was  announced,  led  me  in  before  all 
-  those  other  tall  ladies.  Often  and  oAen  my  sis- 
'  ters  and  I  had  counted  heads,  wondering  if,  in  the 
.  ieramUe,  we  should  get  anybody  to  take  us  in,  <» 


a  seat  when  arrived  thoaa  days  were  nt  an  end. 
The  handsome  man  sat  opposite  me,  next  my 
eldest  niece,  who  looked  wooden  and  anconcemed, 
and  continually  stared  at  me.  So  did  the  gentle- 
man $  '^ut.  1 4itl  HOC  mind.  Mai  so  in«ich,  for,  if  I 
looked  up,  he  turned  away  his-  eyes.  It  'was 
very  seldom  I  bad  dined  at  regular  sute  parties. 
The  whole. evictions o(  the  tu)le  ii^ipressed  me 
with  great  awe.  I  did  not  like  drinking  wine  with 
people  at  first ;  a  sadden  stifihess  seisM  just  that 
joint  in  nir  neck  which  ought  ya  have  been  supple. 
Latterly  1  grew  bold,  and  ahnost  felt  ineltn^  to 
make  a  grimace  instead  of  sn  nnmeaning  httln 
bow.  But  there  was  a  fate  against  my  attaining 
a  well-bred  composaie«  Just  as  they  were  arrmg^ 
ing  the  second  coarse,  I  felt  sometkung  palling  at 
my  head.  I  turned  and  saw  that  a  foetmnn  had 
caught  his  button  in  my  hair.  I  spoke  to  hidi, 
and  I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  still  he  tried  tn 
break  away,  quite  innocent  where  t^  hiteh  lay. 
Then  I  screamed— for  I  could  bear  it  no  loncer. 
Up  jumped  Lauriston  from  the  bottom  of  the  tMia. 
Every  eye  was  on  me.  That  awkward  man  had 
wrenched  down  all  my  hair,  and  it  hong  in  masnst 
over  me.  The  handsome  gentleman  said  som^ 
thing  about  '*  golden  tresses"  to  my  niece,  lond 
enoogh  for  me  to  hear,  and  Mr.  Bannister  called 
his  dao^hter  to  twist  up  the  hair  again,  S83ring 
kindly.  It  wss  aol  every  lady  who  weald  have  fek 
the  loss  of  her  head-dress.  He  went  on  to  tell  a 
funny  story  about  himself,  how  onde,  in  a  hifh 
wind,  he  lost  his  hat  and  wig.  Syntax-like,  in  the 
Strand,  and  was  oUiged  to  walk  home  bald» 
headed.  This  made  a  diversien,  and  every  one 
exclaimed,  at  the  natural  appearance  of  his  wi^, 
'*  Indeed,  no  one  could  hove  guessed  it  was  fiilae 
hair,"  &c. ;  and,  meanwhile,  my  handsome  ois^ 
vU  sent  a  servant  to  ask  me  to  drink  a  glass  of 
champagne  with  bun.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  look  in  his  eye  as  he  drank  it ;  it  eaid,  an 
plainly  as  an  eye  could  speak,  **  Here 's  to  onr 
better  aoquainlance."    Aiid  we  dii  improve  it. 

Nobody  knows  whst  the  young  ones  endore  of 
dulness  and  insipidity  during  the  reign  of  matrons 
and  dowagers  aher  dinner.  The  charitable  nod ; 
the  scan<U]ous  keep  themselves  awake  by  ra^ 
anecdotes  of  friends  and  neighbors ;  young  bridns 
talk  consequentially  of  sarvsats  and  honsewifety. 
Alack  !  /  did  not  know  veal  from  motton.  I  neswr 
could  '*  play  pretty"  in  my  life.  Bat  I  set  all  the 
yoong  ones  agog  about  a  famous  bustle,  the  pat- 
tern of  which  I  possessed.  There  never  was  sneh 
a  sensation !  In  the  middle  of  it,  whilst  dame  and 
miss  (oh,  I  must  except  my  sister-in^aw,  she  only 
smiled  indulgently)  were  tiptoe  aronnd  me,  snd  i 
was  fashioning  my  poclret^handkeichief  into  the 
shape  of  the  bustle,  in  came  the  gentlemen.  Thn 
ladies  looked  as  if  caught  in  the  feot.  How  was 
iti  I  grew  nervous,  for  I  stood  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  flourishing  the  handkerdfainfit 
I  was  irresistibly  prompted  to  reveal  die  mfnlieiy. 
Oh,  company  of  masons!  ye  never  looted  WBmd 
aghast,  whim  ye  disooteied  the  Kstener  in  thn 
e^k-case,  than  did  these  worthy  women,  as  the 
gentlemen  roared  and  tittered  at  my  discovery.  I 
took  courage  when  I  saw  even  my  husband  bitinf 
down  a  smile.  But  I  wanted  a  chair,  and  denutrn 
female  faces  hedged  me  in  on  all  sides.  **  To  the 
rescue!"  There  stood  the  knight  of  the  hand*- 
some  ooantenanee  motioning  to  me.  I  darted  into 
the  empty  chair,  and  was  well  nigh  baried  in  its 
depths.    My  knight  was  a  modest  man.    It  was 

by  degrees  only  thai  he  insionated  himself  inta 

uigitizea  Dy  vjj  v^^^^  lv 
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«  fi|^,  spor^Te  vein.  I  am  sure  he  took  me  (as 
I  was)  for  a  rustic  lately  saare^,  and  put  various 
leading  questions,  whieh  I  parried  or  laughed  at 
as  the  hmttor  took  me.    At  last  I  &irly  asked 

kHD,— 

''And  pray  vho  are  you!  Do  tell  me  your 
Bsme!*' 

He  looked  so  amused,  that  I  blushed  and  hung 
tiy  head  for  shame.    However,  be  said  lie  was 

*'one  Fred  Vernon,  of  the ."    So  I  asked 

him  a  great  deal  about  Spain,  for  I  had  heard 
enough  of  these  matters  from  my  husband,  which 
I  told  him,  and  he  said  something  about  Desdemb* 
«a,  and  glancing  at  Major  Lauriston  said,  in  an 
ander  tone, — 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 
And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them.'' 

Adding  a  moet  significant  *<  Eh  !'^  I  did  n't  half 
Mderstaiid  him.  But  this  strain  of  badinage  con- 
liaued,  and  he  br  some  means  found  out  my  name* 
**  Rose  !^'  Well,  he  certainly  was  skilful  at  quo- 
tuioiis.  1  fislened,  amased  at  all  the  fine  poetry 
Ite  spouted ;  and  then  he  was  so  infinitely  amused 
•»  lad  I  had  never  read  Lalla  Rookh,  and  promised 
lo  bring  h  for  me  the  next  day.  He  told  me  the 
prettiest  etories  about  the  Rose  and  the  Bulbul, 
soly  I  was  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  ask  him  who 
tins  Bulbol  was !  There  was  a  great  deal  of  music, 
ht  the  Miss  Bannisters  played  duets  "  con  spirUOf" 
10  aH  our  Doosense  flowed  light^  on,  and  none  the 
wiser  fiir  it  hoi  ourselves. 

I  was  quite  sorry  when  the  party  broke  up— this 
1^  party  of  sttangers  which  I  bad  so  dreaded. 
Captain  Vernon  was  fbll  of  plans  for  pic*nics,  and 
^g&d  hard  to  be  allowed  to  be  my  knight  on  all 
occasions ;  and  I  told  him  he  must  settle  matters 
kimself.  I  called  him  '*  Sir  Lancelot  the  Floure 
•f  Chivalrie,*'  and  he  said  I  was  a  second  Queen 
Ckienever. 

Alas  !  my  King  Arthur  was  somewhat  sterner 
and  more  vigilant  than  the  bold  urinoe  of  old.  I 
a^as  quite  frightened  at  his  black,  sullen  visage, 
when  only  the  family  party  remained.  I  suddenly 
felt  I  had  been  foolish  again  to  some  purpose. 
What  had  I  done  to  make  him  so  angry?  1  looked 
taond.  My  sisteMn-law  was  such  a  grave,  proper 
MTt  of  person.  The  giris  looked  as  cold  as  stones. 
The  boys  seemed  my  only  allies,  and  I  Ihou^t 
thsy  meditated  future  frolics  with  their  skittish 
aant.  I  was  quite  glad  when  Mr.  Bannister  re- 
tamed  from  handing  the  hi  old  lady  to  her  car* 
risge.  He  always  looked  jolly  and  complacent. 
I  thought  they  were  all  sdff  and  frigid  to  the  low- 
tst  degree.  I  had  not  been  used  to  such  ways. 
I  ahnoBt  burst  out  crying  when  Mrs.  Bannister 
^brmally  wished  me  good  night.  And  then  1  had 
to  endure  Wilis'  cross-questionings,  and  her  spleen 
about  ihe  aoeident  to  my  hair.  I  certainly  have 
sohthved  to  displease  everybody  to-night.  No! 
I  efaeeked  mjr  pettish  tears — nai  everybody !  ftn 
i  remetthered  me  of  thai  deep  blue  eye,  and  Ihe 
^n^krly  exquisite  mouth,  that  smiled  so  bewitch- 
liffy  on  me.  I  am  afraid  I  wished  ^*  Heaven  had 
iiMle  ttis  ao^  a  man."  Then  in  came  my  lord 
iod  master,  In  his  blue  dressing'gown,  which  I 
told  him  made  him  look  as  if  he  had  been  playing 
tt  Min|MlTagiNi ;  whereat,  in  a  very  dry  way,  he 
MM, ««  Fbr  hwp«nt  he  had  foft  off  childish  follies.*' 
That  detestable  Ellis  looked  as  if  she  expected  a 
MrtaMestare.  So  1,  glad  to  have  a  safb  subject 
inr  my  irritation,  gave  her  a  tart  notice  to  quit  the 
Yet,  when  t  fbund  myself  alone  with  ray 


tall,  grim  huebatid,  I  wished  her  back  agi^.  I 
shook  in  my  slippers  as  he  began,  in  a  cold,  delih- 
erate  tone — 

''Rosamond!^'  Now  he  never  before  had 
called  me  anything  but  Rose,  or  his  ^*  little  wife.^ 
*'  Rosamond,  I  did  hope  my  wife  would  know  suf- 
ficiently how  to  conduct  herself  as  not  to  make  me 
ashamed  of  her  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  family, 
especially  on  the  first  occasion  or  her  introduc- 
tion." 

If  he  had  been  the  least  kind,  the  small  remains 
of  my  animal  strength  and  my  spirits  (never  val- 
iant) would  have  given  way,  but  his  harsh  words 
made  me  think  of  Othello,  and  I  told  him  sharply, 
*'  If  he  were  disappointed,  so  was  I ;  /did  expect 
my  husband  would  hi^ve  shown  some  consideration 
for.  his  little  youoff  wife,  but  as  he  did  not,  and  as 
his  sistev  and  her  family  had  evidently  taken  a  dis- 
like to  mCt  and  left  me  quite  in  the  lurch.  I  should 
ceruinly  shifl  for  myself  as  I  best  could.  I  had 
been  used  to  kindness,  and  I  had  no  doubt  I  should 
still  get  it  somewhere."  I  trembled  at  my  own 
hard  mood. 

Conceive  my  astonishment  when  my  husband| 
finding  I  was  no  meek  Griselda,  auddenly  tamea 
down  from  the  lion  to  the  lamb,  tie  assured  me 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  neglecting  me^  that  iL 
was  not  the  thing  at  all  to  plav  the  sposo  inam^rtO^ 
in  public ;  that  I  must  know  be  would  rather  talk 
to  me,  and  have  roe  all  to  himself,  than  any  one 
else.  Could  I  say  the  same  t  I  pouted  and  sput- 
tered a  great  deal  about  exclusiveness  and  jealousy, 
and  unbearable  reserve.  He  read  me  a  lecture  on 
discretion  and  matronly  behavior.  How  funny  we 
must  have  looked  f  1  tearing  out  my  long  hair, 
and  perched  on  the  stool ;  he  leaning  "Don  Quixote- 
like  against  the  wall,  the  very  image  of  thai 
"knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance.'*  Alas! 
I  was  yet  in  the  land  of  flowers,  and  he  had  stepped 
fkr  into  the  barren  wastes  of  life.  Really,  though, 
he  spoke  in  such  a  kind,  diffnified  way,  and  looked 
so  sad,  I  longed  to  beff  his  pardon.  Instead  of 
doing  it  submissively,  !  jumped  on  my  feet,  and 
putting  my  mouth  up  to  be  kissed,  said,  half- 
cryinff  and  half-laughing — 

*'  If  I  had  only  some  name  to  call  you  by,  I  think 
I  could  love  you  very  much." 

Thereupon  he  took  me  upon  his  knee,  and  pet- 
ted me. 

"  Can't  you  call  me  Julius  t  Why  net  my  own 
Christian  namet" 

*'  Christian  !  I  should  think  of  that  swarthy 
Roman  who  pat  away  his  wife !  Julius !  the  very 
name  stiia  up  war !     No,  no,  not  Julius  f" 

So  our  first  quarrel  finished  in  a  very  iover-Iike 
way  indeed.  But,  aa  I  lay  awake,  I  thought  seri- 
dusly  of  the  ocean  of  trouoles  on  which  I  had  era- 
barked.  This  was  to  be  married!  I  must  not 
Speak,  or  look,  or  move,  without  referring  mentally 
to  my  husband.  I,  who  had  never  reflected  for  any 
two  minutes  consecutively  hi  my  life— I  to  be  sage, 
staid ,  oireuraspect,  give  up  my  bntterfly  lifh  ?  And 
he  who  set  me  these  rules  T  What  did  I  know  of 
him  ?  Ah !  it  fell  upon  me  like  a  crash,  that  I 
had  heedlessly  joined  myself  to  one  I  knew  nothing 
of.  How  could  I  know  him?  Housed  to  shoot 
with  my  father,  ride  with  me  and  my  sbters,  listen 
to  our  songs,  read  to  us  a  Httle,  dance  with  me, 
and  give  roe  jewels,  and  on  this  I  married  him. 
We  had  been  engaged  for  three  months,  and  here 
was  1  tied  tt)  him  for  life.  But  could  I  have  knows 
him  better  afler  ten  years'  acquaintance  t  In  those 
days  was  he  not  bent  on  pleasing  me?  but  now  it 


fxraft  I  wh^  ^mi«i  plMM  biip.  I  lelt  I  kaew  ih» 
XBoce  of  my  pwn  husbtDil^  peouUaritiM  of  teinper 
and  taste  than  I  knew  of  Julius  Ctesar.    I  had Ja«t 

f  lanced  oup  the  outaide.  J  waa  liable  to  emnd 
im  every  montat,  through  sheer  ianozaiiee  and 
inexperience ;  and  I  was  so  wilful,  iknew  it.  I 
had  been  chiddea  for  thonghtleasoess  from  a  child. 
Why  did  a't  Susan  marry  him !  Grave,  good  sister 
SusaU)  who  always  got  me  out  of  scrapes,  aod 
never  was  in  one  herself?  I  wept  bitter  tears  over 
myself— Hhe  tomb  «f  my  yoatb.  Yoath,  pleasore, 
and  gaiety  vanished !  and  I  bethought  me  of  tlie 
old  song^— 
'  What  oaa  a  younff  woman  do  with  ao  old  maal" 
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a  young  w< 

Yet  be  was  only  In  the  priitte  of  life :  a  handsome 
man,  kind,  and  good  withal.  Oh  f  for  my  sake 
and  his,  we  mast  love  each  Otbef ;  we  must  bear 
isnd  fbitear<  I  grew  pbilosoDhical  as  I  became 
more  and  more  dtowsy,  and  fell  asleep  dreaming 
^  the  J^t^Qhite  ftfe^i  i6f  married  li^  that  still 
Moomed  m  the  vfrtu<llutl..  By  tome  spell  of  gla- 
taiourie,  dark  eyes  melted  into  blue,  blaqk  hair 
changed,  to  clustering  chestnut  curls,  i  thoU|ht 
ho  had  thrown  himsm  at  m^  ibet  before  them  all. 
Vowing  Mtnsetf  my  knight  fbr  life,  and  cfosping 
tiiy  hand  io  his.  My  husband  stood  with  a  storm- 
ftu  brew  opposite.  I  awoke.  The  drop*  stobd  on 
my  bnnr,  my  teeth  chattered.  There  lay  my  hus- 
bud  aaleep,  holding  my  band  fn  bis. 

tVrrt  Skcond. 

"  I  dxtaOMd  a  dimrj  drwun  iMi  sifht. 
Ood  keep  n  a'  fne  mitow." 

It  wma  Sunday  morning,  and  I  bad  been  wairned 
last  night  to  be  in  time  for  prayera  at  half-past 
night.  At  my  home  a  visitor,  on  her  first  morn- 
ing after  a  long  journey,  would  certainly  have  been 
lezcused  coming  down  at  all ;  but  Mrs.  Bannister 
did  not  look  m  if  she  had  ever  had  her  breakfast 
in  bed  in  her  life :  so  I  stumbled  out  of  mine, 

fiough  I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  been  asle^  at  all. 
blundered  through  the  preliminaries  of  the  toi- 
lette, and  seated  myself  on  the  sofa  to  put  on  my 
shoe  and  stocking.  My  eves  were  as  heavy  as 
lead.  I  seemed  to  hear  Mrs.  Bannister*s  precise 
voice ;  that  busy,  prim  housewife,  with  starched 
mob  cap.  and  handkerchief  pinned  across  her 
chest.  What  had  I  done  now!  Oh,  what  a  laugh 
shouting  in  my  ears!  I  sprang  forwavd^  my  hus- 
band had  come  in  and  found  me  fast  asleep,  '*  one 
stocking  OB,  and  onQ  stocking  of.*'  The  bell  had 
rung  for  breakfast,  what  was  to  be  done!  fie 
only  laughed,  and  said  I  looked  as  snug  as  a  kit- 
ten coil^  up  in  the  sunshine ;  but  he  knelt  down 
and  gallantly  assisted  at  the  chaussure.  I  did  not 
half  like  him  for  my  maid,  ao  I  sent  him  off,  and 
rang  for  Ellis.  That  spiteful  Ellis !  this  was  her 
way  of  paying  off  a*  grudge,  as  if  she  oonld  not 
have  come  up  to  see  why  1  did  not  ring  my  bell. 
I  came  down  lookii^  as  penitent  as  Jane  Shore* 
Mrs.  Bannisler  ssid,  somewhat  roundly,  she  hoped 
I  did  not  mind  cold  tea  and  tough  toaat ;  she  pointed 
to  the  te^^t,  bid  me  lock  up  the  sugar  when  I 
had  done»  aaid  her  girls  had  gone  to  the  achoel  an 
hour  ago,  and  trotted  away  to  gather  her  hosband 
Kus  Sunday  nosegay.  I  wu  ready  for  chureh* 
There  I  got  so  faint,  thst  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
my  sistei4B-law  kej^  me  «p.  That  was  a  **  wiihi" 
Sunday  for  me.  Thev  were  all  so  well  and  so 
brisk,  and  I  so  good  for  nothing ;  I  coild  searoe 
choke  down  my  tears.  In  fact  I  was  dead  tired. 
My  huaband  aaid  it  was  only  my  way,  "  Rose  was 


alwai*  liither  nn  at  doirii,^  and  I  wee  aehamed  ^ 
aajr  now  ill  I  felt  Tiiat  evening  Mrs.  BannisUpr 
said  a  great  deal  abost  the  duty  of  serenity  anil 
cheerfumess,  end  hov(p  essential  these  qualities  wev 
to  the  comfort  of  life,  especially  the  married  slat«. 
My  husband  assented.  I  kne^  she  was  leeluTing 
me.  I  donH  like  side-hits.  I  drew  back  anU|sa)f 
into  the  dark  comer  of  the  sofn,  and  cried  in 
silence.  Mrs.  Bannister  prosed  on  about  spifite 
and  the  variety  of  temners  she  had  met  with.  She 
talked  very  well,  bfit  I  wished  that  night  that  th^ 
old  man*s  black  puddiiig  in  the  fairy  tale  woaUl 
stick  to  her  lips.  **  Shelknew  some  neople,"  8h» 
said,  **  like  the  larch,  who  never  would  harmoniae 
with  the  aspect  of  others ;  so  vivid  io  their  spriiigr 
days  as  to  overpower  their  neighbors,  so  conspico- 
OBS  m  their  sadness  as  to  attrAdt  aR  eyes  to  their 
excessive  show  of  gi'jef.  Extremes  were  bad." 
If  I  hnd  listened  to  the  rest  of  thi^  exordieii,'! 
should  have  bad  St.  Yitns'  danciB.  I  hastily  ^         ' 


good  night,  was  in  bed,  sad  pretended  U>  be  tatiem 
before  Major  Lauriston  same  opstalfs.  I  dietfdei 
another  preachment.  Was  hOy  forsooth,  to  ait  by 
and  hear  me  shot  ai  like  that  1  I  would  n't  endua# 
it,  and  that  he  shoald  know.  I  would  n't  slay  m 
a  family  who  despised  me;  I  w^uld  go  hette; 
there  I  was  never  treated  with  contempt*  Cousin 
Alick,  Susan,  my  own  mother,  take  back  Your 
liule  Rosy ! .  I  cried  half  the  night,  m  husbaaid 
snored.  1  had  shed  more  tenia  since  1  inairied» 
than  all  those  thai  stained  my  spelling-book  and 
dirtied  my  work  in  the  days  of  stocks  and  baolb> 
boards. 

Soap-bubbles!  to  be  sure  I  eonld  blow  sesp^ 
bubbles ;  but  where  coidd  we  get  the  soap  1 

'Ah,"  said  my  nephew  Dick,  "there's  the 
rub !    Mother  has  the  key  of  the  store-room  !'^ 

"  Won't  she  give  us  a  bit  t" 

'*  Not  a  shaving !  ^  Don't  you  know  my  mothse 
better  than  that!  She  wouldn't  giveoM  MoQy 
Tucker  a  ent  to  wash  her  old  flannels  with ;  but 
soap-bubbles!  little  sent,  you  're  no  housewife!  *' 

But  I  was  bent  on  blowing  soap-bubbles  with 
the  boys,  so  I  sent  Ellis  to  the  villi^e  shop  to  bi^ 
pipes  and  soap.  Ellis  turned  down  her  Ups  and 
regarded  me  with  gentle  contempt ;  neverthek^ 
we  made  beautiful  soapy  water,  locked,  ourselves 
into  the  old  school-nMun,  and  blew  bubbles  all  the 
morning.  Mine  were  the  best.  They  were  the 
largest ;  they  floated  like  fairy  balloons  in  the  airi 
The  gentlemen  were  shooting;  my  good  nieces 
instructing  their  classes ;  sister-in-law,  of  cnuraei 
was  acting  Pbillis.  Our  window  wss  ekise  to  the 
portico,  neigh  ho !  somebody  was  riding  up  th4 
drive.  We  kept  very  still.  The  gentleman  rode 
leiaurely  up  to  the  door.  He  little  knew  hoW 
many  eyes  were  upon  him.  He  rode  a.  sepeiib 
grey  horse. 

**  Why,  it 's  Captain  Vernon !"  said  Dick. 

So  it  was.  I  blew  such  a  fine  bubble.  U  lighted 
jost  upon  his  horse's  ear.  He  (the  captain) 
atarted  and  ataxed.  I  ola]^  my  banda,  end  theiH 
jnmninff  off  his  horse,  he  slipped  his  arm  throngh 
the  bridle,  and  came  under  the  whadow.  Robctt 
oflSnred  to  lead  his  horse  to  the  stable^  if  he  weeld 
eome  in  and  blow  bubhfes.  Nothing  loath,  he  pm 
his  hand  on  the  sill  and  vanlted  mVo  the  mom*  I 
thought  he  looked  more  graceful  and  handseme 
than  ever.  He  seemed  to  like  blowinff  snap-b«h» 
hies  as  well  as  the  boys,  but  he  used  op  all  Ay 
soap,  and  kept  taking  my  pipe  instead  of  hie  amw^ 
We  were  a  merry  quartette  ;  but  after  n  while  tin 
oew-comer  tired,  and  proposed  a  stioll  in  the  | 
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10  squirt  the  Mtpj  vaier  over  lie  ffenaiiuM  in 
the  freen-hoQte.  Robevt  gmve  im  oieaiip.  He 
mnted  to  inspect  thai  gallant  my.  Dtoktveatto 
^04  f>r  the  eqairt.  Ctotain  Vernon  asked  om  IT 
we  vete  gein^  te  the  hnU  at  Sonckwood !  Oh, 
yes!  Sir  Edward  was  Major  Lauriston^a  old 
wother-offioer.  We  were  goia^  to  loend  the  week 
«t  South wood*-'^  how  charming  T' — so  was  he ; 
and  then  he  engaged  me,  I  donH  know  how  many 
deep,  for  the  hall.  I  brolDs  off  a  beautiful  rosebud 
hy  aceident ;  be  caught  it,  and  said,  with  a  look 
ihat  I  could  not  meet,  that  there  was  no  flower 
like  the  rose.  Suddenly  I  veoMnbered  my  hue- 
hasd'a  admeoitions  afwr  my  last  persiflage;  I 
mw  confused  I  am  such  a  simpleton,  to  this  day 
I  cannot  help  hloshing  at  the  merest  trifle.  I  said 
^I  must  go."  He  begged  me  te  suy  a  few 
minntes-— only  a  few  minutes.  There  was  nobody 
at  home;  why  should  I  hurry  away !  How  did  he 
know  that!  I  asked.  '<  Why,'*  said  he,  '<  you 
don't  soppose  I  did  not  find  out  so  mnoh  before  I 
eaaef'  Howerer,  I  would  not  be  coaxed  nor 
laughed  into  stayingv  thoiMfh  he  did  qnk  me  about 
PetTuohio  and  Othetto.  f  nn  off,  and  bade  him 
Mlow  at  his  peril.  I  was  in  a  omnidete  flutter  all 
Izy.  I  expected  every  moment  that  the  boys 
voald  say  somethii^f  about  Captain  Yemon.  I 
had  an  vneasir  foar  about  the  mention  of  this 
morning^  fipssL  At  dinner,  whenever  oonversation 
Msed,  I  grew  red  snd  pde,  and  thought,  ^  Now 
I'm  in  for  k;  heee  it  comes.'*  I  watched  Mrs. 
BaaniBler  piling  up  eaoh  separate  crumb  of  cheese 
oa  her  sqaaie  piece  of  bread  in  a  ner? ous  agony. 
Dewn  Ml  a  morsel  of  cheese,  and  my  eyes  were 
meted  oq  her  tiH  the  little  pnamid  was  leisurely 
eosTeyed  into  her  mouth.  iThen  I  thought  she 
never  woald  have  done  scraping  the  plum-stones. 
They  were  to  be  cracked,  she  said.  I  thankfolty 
fitteoed  to  a  fomoos  receipt  for  noyeau,  and  then 
Mr.  Bannister  said  kindly,  «'Ah,  she  '11  do  at  last, 
so  skittish  as  she  looks !  There  *s  one  wrinkle  for 
yoa  may  get  many  more  from  my  wife."  I 
ew  she  and  the  rest  crtf  them  were  wrinkling  my 
brow  before  its  tame.  At  last  she  made  the  sign 
to  depart,  nad  T  bounded  so  joyfully  out  of  l£e 
room  that  Mr.  Bannister  said  he  had  almoet  a 
mind  to  go  to  Southwood  after  all,  if  it  was  only 
te  see  me  danoe.  Mr.  Bannister  at  a  ImJI  !  I  was 
divided  between  this  ludicrous  notion  and  the  fear 
•fa  naturnl  concatenation  between  Southwood  and 
Captain  Vmmon.  To  my  infinite  relief,  I  found 
flie  Banaimers  were  not  going  to  Southwood.  The 
nvening  passed  away  wtthont  mention  of  soap*bub- 
bles  and  Captain  Vernon.  The  boys  had  their 
Cmts  as  well  as  myself.  In  this  Benthamite 
mhtagt  sneh  a  prodigal  Waste  of  soap  would  have 
been  as  severely  censured  as  a  flirtation.  Joy, 
joy !  my  nephews  were  to  go  back  to  school  the 
next  day.  They  would  be  oflT early.  I  was  aafe. 
DreaoM  sonrntimes  go  bf  eontiaiiee. 

Ptttb  Third. 

•'Svevhui*  an  •wifi,  add  Allao-aDde." 

I  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  interest  all 
^  good  folks  took  in  my  preparations  for  this 
ban.  They  actually  insisted  on  a  rehearsal  of  the 
Imc  dress  and  diamond  and  turquoise  set.  Mr. 
Banaiater  lifted  me  on  the  table,  turning  me  round 
WiA  a  doll,  and  examined  even  my  shoes.  Ua  was 
plaaaed  to  oompliment  me  so  much  that  Lauriston 

*  Dreams. 
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Adttht  it  tv  tmerpose.  Mirs.  Bianjeini  eslfl  I 
bogMtDeanctthePiury  Qaeen.  Ly^,myyoung^ 
est  nieoe,  said,  as  I  had  so  efVen  done,  '*  Well,  it 
was  a  fine  thing  to  be  manied  !^  lust  then,  on 
my  p&nnade  of  glory,  I  thought  so  too,  and  looked 
forward  to  this  ball  with  exultiBg  finlings.  I 
sprang  ofiT the  table,  and  as  Mr.  Bannister  eaoehl 
me  in  his  arms  he  observed,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  round  eyes,  that  *'  't  was  well  he  was  an  old 
man."  He  glanced  at  Lauriston  as  he  added, 
pmnttng  over  his  shoulder  at  h\my*^He  wouldn't 
approve  of  yoirr  playing  such  pranks  with  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  ours."  My  niece  Martha  tittered  in- 
ordinately. Lauriston  flung  back  his  coat,  as  I 
observed  he  always  did  wh^  nettled,  and  my  sis- 
ter-in-law folded  her  hands  and  looked  the  very 
nattem  of  a  discreet  matron.  As  (hr  me,  I  felt  on 
nre,  and  tried  to  run  off,  but  Mr.  Bannister  held  me 
fitft,  and  bantered  me  most  provoking! y  about  my 
congest,  and  handsome  ofiicers,  and  the  *'  scarlet 
fever.*'  Lauriston  tried  hard  to  look  jocose,  my 
nieces  grinned  like  oats ;  so  at  kst  I  boxed  my 
brother-in-law^  ears  and  rushed  up  stairs,  ready  to 
sink  with  confusion.  She  was  a  good,  khid  soul 
after  all,  that  sister-in-law  of  mine.  She  followed 
me,  aad  nnfiastsned  my  dress  herself,  quite  in  a 
motherly  w%y,  and  said  I  must  not  mind  Sir.  Ban* 
niflier's  jokes ;  that  was  his  way  when  he  liked 
any  one,  and  I  was  a  great  favorite  of  his.  Her 
eyes  quite  beamed  as  she  spoke.  Then  she  talked 
of  this  ball,  and  1  thmk  soon  found  out  how  little 
experience  I  had  as  yet  had.  Indeed,  before  I 
nunrried  I  only  went  to  one  real  ball.  I  fancied 
she  wanted  to  warn  me  against  fKrting,  &o.,  for 
she  begged  mh  not  to  let  my  sphits  run  away  with 
me,  and  to  remember  that  what  became  a  young 
ghrl  very  well  was  not  suitable  to  a  young  wife. 
She  gave  me  a  few  of  the  best  possible  hints  about 
her  brother.  He  was  particular  as  to  ladies'  be* 
havior.  An  older  man  was  more  Hkely  to  h6 
averse  to  flightiness  in  a  youuff  wife  than  one 
nearer  her  own  age.  I  was  frightened.  She  saw 
it,  and  cheered  me  most  kindly.  She  really  spoke 
to  me  in  a  most  friendljr  manner.  When  she  kissed 
me  at  parting  for  the  mght  I  said,  *'  I  am  so  glad 
you  do  not  dislike  me.  I  thought  you  did.  I  wae 
dreadfully  afraid  of  you.  You  won't  be  very  hard 
upon  me.  will  you  t  I  'm  so  young.  I  never  wae 
away  from  mamma  and  Susan  before.  £v«ry  one  is 
strange  to  me."  She  actually  shed  tears  and 
sqnsMsd  me  eo  tight  in  her  arms— ah !  I  was  all 
but  crushed. 

I  will  make  a  long  hiatus  between  the  rehearsal 
and  the  actual  toilette.  I  felt  horridly  nervous.  I 
thought  I  looked  like  a  eook-maid.  I  had  never 
been  so  anxious  to  appear  bien  mise  before.  I  was 
in  a  sad  stste  of  flutter.  Once  or  twice  I  nearly 
cried.  Our  room  at  Southwood  was  so  grand,  i 
had  never  dressed  for  a  party  before  without  my 
sisten.  I  missed  old  Heeler,  our  nurse,  who  used 
to  sit  in  the  arm-chair,  and  peer  at  us  over  her 
spectacles. 

I  remembered  how  papa  held  the  candle  whilst 
Susaa  dressed  my  hair,  when  I  came  out  prophesy- 
inff  that  I  should  get  the  best  partner  in  the  mom. 
These  recollections  made  me  sad.  I  had  fears,  too, 
about  my  husbsnd — ^fean  which  I  did  not  like  te 
sift  firom  hopes.  I  felt  sick  at  heart,  and  when  my 
husband  came  in  I  thought  he  looked  almost  satur- 
nine. Away  with  fears !  Avaunt  sickly  ^ladows 
of  evil !  That  was  an  Orphean  strain !  I  wae 
free  thla  night  to  gather  flowers  once  more.  Mv 
hosband  left  roe  with  Lady  Fherm  to  take  a  band 
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9t  vhiHfNih  air  EAMrd.  He^mwendedoieto 
the  care  «f  my  hoatea^.  Bat  I  ibU  dMected*  I 
knew  I  sbouLd  mo  bo  moxe  of  him  that  aight.  He 
bad  often  aaid  he  waa  not  mao  enough  to  with* 
•tami  ahort  whiat.  LadyPhenawaaatallwoaBan; 
I  could  aoaroelj  hang  on  to  her  arm.  BeaideSi 
ahe  was  too  kvay  in  reoeiring  her  guesu  to  take 
much  notice  of  poor  little  we.  At  that  moment  I 
aaw  the  beck  of  a  head  ;  it  turned,  I  biet  an  eye< 
My  aense  of  forlomneaa  diapersed  like  vapors  at 
sunrise.  Yet  what  ailed  me  ?  I  ahivered  aa  one 
does  in  the  misty  morning.  The  next  moment  mj 
arm  was  in  his.  When  the  fiddlers  all  drew  theur 
hows  with  one  crash,  I  felt  electrified.  This 
splendid  pageant  seemed  to  me  the  realization  of 
scenes  ia  the  halls  of  the  Genii.  The  light,  the 
hum,  the  glitter  of  chandeliers,  the  gleaming  jew- 
els, the  perfume  of  flowers,  that  hanit  of  musie ! 
I  was  bewildered — ^I  felt  enchanted.  And  clear, 
\o9ij  aweeter,  and  more  perauaaive  than  the  music, 
j9owed  on  that  witching  Toice ;  and,  amid  the  glare 
and  crowd,  I  saw  no  eye  hut  his.  I  cannot  lecall 
anything  distinctly—- better  forget  it.  Etco  now 
It  seems  to  me  like  magic,  like  a  dream.  One 
can  haye  the  fullest  luxury  of  loneliness  ia  a  crowd. 
Who  but  one's  self  knows  of  the  aoA,  atrong  pre»- 
aure  of  one'a  arm  against  the  side — who  can  reckon 
the  hundred  opportunities  from  little  oarea— who 
wits  of  aU  that  is  aaid  and  left  unaaid  when  hearts 

flow  and  hands  are  olaaped  1  I  tbonght  no  barmy 
meant  none.  Theie  was  none  to  guide  me.  My 
husband  vfWB  playing  whiat ;  my  cSaperone  Ibigot 
(here  waa  such  a  oeiog  in  existence  as  me.  I  knew 
no  one.  A  few  genuemen,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  me  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  danced 
with  me.  We  danced  together  ocoasioimlly,  and 
the  whole  night  he  hoverM  near  me,  either  as  my 
ru-d-va,  or  he  stood  a  little  way  off  watching  me. 
I  danced  with  him  the  laat  act  belbre  supper,  and, 
when  otbeia  were  promenading  the  room,  he  M 
me  away  into  the  beautiful  conservatory.  It  was 
empty,  and  our  lips,  which  had  moved  so  fast  in 
the  crowd,  grew  silent  under  those  flowers.  He 
made  roe  sit  down,  and  stood  so  as  to  shelter  me 
from  the  draught.  I  felt  suddenly  awkward ;  I 
wished  myself  away.    That  I  mifht  break  that 

Einful  silence,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might 
ve  one  of  those  white  flowers  drooping  above  me. 
He  ^theied  a  spray,  but  the  petals  fell  in  a  shower 
on  my  faoe.  This  little  incident  renunded  me  of 
the  laburnum  on  my  wedding-day.  I  told  him  of 
it.  Captain  Vernon  smiled,  and  said  I  was  super- 
$titiou8 )  and  then  his  brow  grew  suddenly  dark, 
and  he  said  he  could  read  the  augury  differently. 
fb  never  touched  a  thing  he  loved  but  the  curse 
that  had  blighted  his  life  fell  also  upon  it  With- 
out a  pause,  he  went  on  to  tell  me  the  saddest  story 
t  ever  heard— of  himself,  too.  Waa  it  possible  ? 
Could  so  sharp  an  arrow  lie  buried  there  I  He 
apoke  with  terrible  emotion,  yet  I  did  not  fear  him. 
I  longed  to  comfort  him.  I  pat  Biy  hand  upon  his 
arm  and  spoke  soothingly  to  him,  as  if  he  were  my 
fi^end  and  1  hb.  He  caught  my  hand  so  vehemently 
that  he  frightened  me,  and  then  he  pointed  bitterly 
U  mv  wedding-ring.  If  the  earth  had  yawned  at 
my  feet  I  oould  not  have  atarted  in  greater  horror. 
1  married  !  I — I  donH  know  what  I  aaid  or  what 
he  replied.  I  ahook  with  agony,  for  I  looked  op 
and  saw  my  husband  standing  in  the  doorway  like 
a  statue.  Captain  Vernon  dropped  my  hand,  and 
aaid  aomethinff  so  light  aad  gay  to  Major  Lauriston 
that  UMf  blood  curdled.  I  tried  to  move  towards 
bim ;  I  was  entangled  in  that  white  bough.    The 
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move  but  a  comused  miomar  and  horrid  hcmt 
crowding  over  me  flram  whieh  I  could  not  escape. 
Ewylfalng  mocked  me.  I  dutehed  here  an4 
thevSf  and  of  ery  one  eluded  me.  I  saw  visions  of 
fights  and  jouats  more  teartiUe  than  aovthinf^  I  had 
ever  read  of,  and  the  black  &ces  and  the  ftar  were 
always  glanng  on  eaeh  other  like  thunder  and 
lightning.  At  last  there  was  an  end  of  this  phan- 
tasmagoria ;  I  was  lying  ia  the  white  bed  at  fieo^ 
cesley.  I  tried  to  draw  the  curtain,  I  could  nol 
move  my  aim,  it  was  swathed  with  bandages ;  but 
presently  the  soft  light  fell  aalast  my  face.  1 
looked  up.  My  mother  was  leaning  over  me.  I 
was  too  weak  to  weep,  but,  oh,  tha  weight  on  my 
heart !  She  kissed  me  :  no  kiss  ever  ImgOTod  so 
lovingly  as  hers.  I  aakol  no  question ;  she  wae 
there  and  it  was  enough.  I  only  held  her  hadd 
and  looked  at  her.  By  degreea  she  told  me  ail 
that  had  passed.  I  had  been  ill  in  a  fever  for  three 
long,  scorching  weeks.  The  flower-pot  falling  oe 
me  had  broken  my  arm.  At  this  rsoital  I  vrae 
overpowered  by  a  rush  of  remembranoea.  I  longed 
to  ask  of  him.  My  mother  told  lae  of  my  hoe> 
band 'a  unremitting  care  and  watchfulness..  He 
sat  up  by  me  night  after  n%ht,  the  tenderaat  of 
nuiaes.  Was  I  petrified!  I  listened  coldly;  all 
my  anxiety  was  to  know  if,  in  my  delirium,  I  had 
spoken  of  Aim.  My  mother  was  very  grave,  though 
kmder  to  me  than  ever.  Ah,  conscienee  makes 
oowards  of  us  all !  I  waa  glad  when  the  fat  none 
came  into  the  room,  for  I  knew  I  was  safe  ftom 
explanation  whilst  she  was  there.  It  was  a  weary 
time.  I  felt  I  could  never  get  better  whilst  the  kn* 
terview  with  my  husband  yet  hung  over  me.  One 
evening,  when  1  awoke  from  a  painftil  dream,  I  aaw 
his  shadow  on  the  wall.  A  long  hour  passed  away, 
and  still  I  did  not  move,  and  he  sat  ri^  aa  marble. 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  called  hmi,  yet,  when 
he  stood  over  me,  I  oould  not  meet  his  eye.  I  hid 
my  faoe  in  the  bed  clothes,  but  he  lifted  up  my 
head.    I  said,  bitterly* — 

**I  thought  yon  were  gone  home.    I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  me.'* 
I  started  at  his  hollow  tone  as  he  said — 
''  I  would  have  come  before  if  yen  had  ex- 
preesed  a  widi.    This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
watched  you  aleeping.*^ 


Every  word  struck  home  like  a  daner.  I  cried 
in  agony,  ^'FcHrptve!  forgive!"  aim  I  was  for^ 
given.  I  knew  it  by  the  few  hot  tears,  aad  the 
throea  of  the  heart  to  which  I  was  clenched.  But 
/  could  not  meet  this  deep  revelation  of  love.  I 
slid  from  his  arms ;  and  he  aaid  in  the  ealmneaa  of 
despair — 

**  And  you  camot  love  me :  I  ahould  have  fore- 
seen this.  I  have  made  a'  great  ndatake.  It  wae 
cruel  to  take  you  to  myself.  How  eould  I  expect 
you  to  love  me  !" 

Ho  sat  down ;  and  I  knew  he  was  weeping. 
Then  I  thought  in  my  own  mind  that  this  was  » 
hopeless  matter.  I  assented  to  the  truth  of  every 
word  he  had  uttered.    So  I  said  at  last — 

**  We  have  made  a  mistake.  I  am  not  a  fit  wife 
for  you.  (Here  I  could  scarcely  speak  for  sobf .) 
You  desire  to  be  loved.  Send  me  away.  Send 
me  home.  I  can  make  them  happy.  You  and  t 
shall  only  break  each  other's  hearts.'* 

It  was  a  long  while  before  he  answered  me.  At 
last  he  said — 

**  Belter  that  I  ahould  break  your  heart  than 
diat  I  shbulfl  Kve  to  know  you  to  be  a  miserable. 
deepiBod  object.    Roae»  Ged  knowa  I  repent  ot 
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Itttbg  WghKd  yonr  yofong  life.  I  own  h;  it 
win  Ineak  mine,  perhap*,  to  part  with  yoo.    I  had 

hoped ati)],  if  yoor  parents  think  it  ft>r  your 

good  to  take  yoa  from  me,  well,  I  reagn  you/' 

He  rose  up. 

*'  This  mnet  not  be  done  hastily,"  he  continned ; 
**  it  most  be  weighed.  /  feel  I  should  be  ffinffing 
yon  to  destmetton  if  I  suffered  yon  to  go.  I  am 
the  last  pefSDR  in  this  matter  to  advise  yon.  Yet 
think,  yon  will  still  be  my  wife ;  I,  still  yoor  hus> 
bsad.  Think,  Rose,  what  a  load  of  responsibility 
we  each  incur  for  the  other,  if  we  snnder  whom 
Qod  has  joined." 

For  some  days  I  was  cmsbed.  I  listened  to  all 
my  m()ther  had  said  for  and  against  a  separation.  I 
taw  that  she  reproached  herself  fbr  hsTing  suffered 
me,  so  yonn?  and  giddy,  to  bind  myself  forever. 
But  I  gave  her  no  comfoit.  I  was  too  miserable 
to  think,  beyond  a  passing  moment,  of  any  one  bnt 
fliyKlf .  I  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  oon- 
Bietmg  tides  that  raged  in  my  heart.  I  could 
dedd^ly  say,  I  did  not  lore  Major  Laoriston. 
Alas !  I  know  now  what  the  first  love  of  yonUi 
night  be.  I  most  have  been  asad  speetade  to  any 
one  who  eared  for  me.  I  told  them  to  settle  it  all 
their  own  way.  I  need  to  think  bitterly  during 
the  long  autumn  eveoinirs  of  the  conferences  bdow 
stairs.  I  ooald  see  Mrs.  Bannister  deliberately 
tettmg  every  one  right.  Mr.  Bannister,  at  tho 
MQses,  throwing  in  a  kind  word  for  me*  My 
DQsband  did  not  allude  to  the  subject.  He  lodged 
very  ill ;  but  he  was  most  indulg^itly  kind  to  me. 
I  simk  abashed  before  his  generous  silence .  Indeed , 
I  was  left  almost  wholly  to  my  own  thoughts,  for  I 
d«ed  not  open  my  heart  to  my  mother.  I  could 
not  discover  how  much  she  knew,  or  what  in  my 
fflness  I  nught  have  said.  This  uncertainty  sealed 
By  lipe.  r  supposed  they  were  awaiting  my  fa- 
ther's opinion  and  consent ;  hot  I  asked  no  question. 
If  Mrs.  Bannister  ever  came  into  my  room,  it  was 
to  bring  me  a  jelly  or  a  book,  or  to  convey  fruit, 
flowers,  'and  Iqnd  messages,  from  her  husband. 
She  was  eold  and  distant.    The  girls  I  never  saw, 

f^.B.  BO  loss  that.)  One  day,  in  very  weariness, 
sent  EUia  down  for  the  newspaper ;  I  was  tired 
of  my  sister-in-law's  prosaic  nooks.  The  first 
w<ml8  that  met  my  eye  seemed  to  choke  the  life 
•at  of  my  heart:  **  Married  at  Gretna  Green,  Octo- 
ber 9d,  Captain  Frederksk  Reginald  Vernon  to 
ElUnora,  the  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir 
lofan  Hope,  Bart.,  late  of  Spanish  Town,  Ja- 
maica." I  read  the  sentence  till  the  letters  spun 
mund  roe.  I  sat  with  the  paper  in  my  hand, 
letalliiig  every  wotd  of  that  secret  history  which 
he  had  told  me  in  the  conservatory.  He  had 
warned  me  of  this  engagement  He  said  the  debts 
he  had  unwarily  contracted  had  led  him  to  seek  to 
eztrieate  hinseif  from  difficukiee  by  a  mercenary 
BMrriage ;  but  did  he  sot  sweat  to  rot  in  gaol 


nr 

rather  than  with  his  own  hand  to  smI  his  doom  f 
He  said  we  should  love  on  in  secret,  and  wait  if 
yet  we  inight  love  in  honor.  What  was  the  use 
of  dwelling  on  his  perjured  words!  Tet  thev 
rang  in  my  ears.  Then  I  saw.  as  by  a  flash  how  1 
had  been  caught  back  from  an  abyss.  Separation ! 
What  did.  it  signify  where  I  lived,  or  witn  whom ! 
And  I  thought  of  my  vows,  and  that  I  stood  before 
my  husband  more  giiflty  and  perjured  than  that 
fhlse  one  before  me.  Presently  my  hudiMnd  came 
up.  I  sat  still,  holding  the  paper.  He  glanced  at 
me,  and  said  hurriedly — 

*•  Who  brought  you  that  t " 

'*  Ellis,"  I  answered,  without  moving  a  musde. 

<*  Rose,"  but  I  could  not  look  at  him.  He  held 
out  his  arms,  and  again  murmured  *'Rose."  I 
rushed  into  his  embrace.  I  poured  out  my  heart 
into  his  bosom.  I  totgot  that  it  was  him  wlunn  I 
had  offended.  I  only  felt  my  own  desolation  and 
hia  sjrmpatfay.  I  la^  bare  my  very  soul  before 
him.  When  I  grew  calmer,  tad  could  lie  still  on 
his  shoulder,  he  told  me  in  broken  whispen  of  a 
bitter  disapnointment  that  had  saddened  his  early 
life,  how  it  had  withered  his  youth,  and  made  him 
in  his  manhood  a  stem,  harsh  being»  How^  when 
he  saw  roe,  he  felt  the  long-benumbed  life  in  his 
heart  spring  up  again;  how  he  had  bri^tened 
himself  with  the  hope  of  winning  my  love,  as  a 
blessing  that  was  to  outshine  the  £rbiess  of  eariy 
unhappraess.  He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice 

'^  Yonr  father  is  dowa-staiis,  1  came  up  to  say 
he  wished  to  speak  to  you." 

I  started  up.  I  knew  then,  that  a  gulf  yawned 
between  me  and  my  best  friend. 

"Rose!" 

At  that  word  I  knelt  by  his  side,  and  laid  my 
face  in  his  hand.    He  clasped  me  dose,  and  said—* 

**  We  must  comfort  one  another.    We  must ' 
strengthen  each  other.    Need  we  parti" 

That  day  fortnight  we  packed  into  the  yeUow 
barouche,  mm!  started  for  Coniwall  (West  Bsurbary, 
as  my  brother-in-law  called  it.)     My  parting  with  , 
the  worthies  at  Beccesley  was  heartier  and  warmer 
than  my  greeting. 

«  You '11  sin^  *  John  Andeaon  my  joe,'  now, 
before  the  year  is  out,  I  '11  bet  sixpence,"  said  Mr. 
Bannister,  fiinginff  a  rose-bud  at  me,  as  Lauristoo 
arranged  my  cToaE. 

The  tears  had  blinded  me  :  so  far  the  emeu  has 
been  a  true  one.    And  the  fiowersi 

Patience,  'tis  the  true  conjugal  virtue.  Yes,  it 
is  tea-time.  Here  is  the  urn.  lie  has  had  a  com* 
fortable  nap.  My  huritand  loves  punctuality.  la 
a  second  the  clodc  will  strike.  Meanwhile  away 
with  the  portfolio ;  and  my  first  visit  home  must 
float  hi  nuNbus  till  my  goodmaa's  next  evenmg 
nap.    And  then — ^and  tiien 


From  the  Bumfrtet  Omirler. 
WINTER   AND  WANT. 

Tbb  meal's  gettin'  dear,  and  the  'tatties  are  bad— 
The  coals,  too,  are  highi  and  whiles  nane  to  be  had 
The  winter's  approacain',  wi'  cauld  an-  wi'  sna' — 
Bow  we  11  e'er  warstle  thro'  it  we  kenna  ava. 

6h1  it's  in  times  fbr  us  when  a'  things  grow  dear, 
As  the  dmp  t^eeome  shoit,  the  nichts  cmoui  an'  clear  $ 
The  keen  Maats  Q^  winter  come  thrcmgh  our  thin  daes, 
And  the  dearth  o'  a'  comforts  brings  plenty  o'  waes. 

Ifow  o«r  fiieflPs  write  us  free  the  fkt  distant  west, 
That  jri'  a  fine  simmer  they 've  been  lughly  blest; 


Their  craps  ha'e  been  rich,  they  ha'e  rowth  o'  gude 

wheat, 
An'  only  want  markets  fbr  what  they  11  no  eat. 

Oh  it  may  be  the  law,  but  it  canna  be  richt, 

That  we  should  be  starved  when  there 's  food  in  our 

sight; 
If  the  meal 's  gude  and  cheap,  it's  bnt  fittle  we  heed 
What  Ian'  it 's  been  grown  in',  what  ban'  saw'd  the 

seed. 

The  Lords  o'  the  State  an'  the  Lords  o'  the  Lan',    i 
Maun  eat  in  their  words  and  gi'e  up  their  aiii  plan  JC 
They  wad  fain  be  consistent  an'  keep  up  the  rent,     ' 
But  we'll  no  to  please  them  thole  a  winter  o'  Lent, 
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Ttm  Hr.  V\M4i»«l6tt«r  (»r  the  rnhN^nmlMr,  to  tiM  Nfiiodid 
lotaUicenear. 

EUBOPEAN  CORRESFONDENCB. 

IIBXICO — lUi  PLATA — TUBKKT-— ANATOMICAL  MU- 
8BVM  AT  PARJ8. 

The  LoDdoB  wfai^  oracles  labor  to  surpass  the 
torv  in  their  hostiluies  on  Ainericaa  insUtutioQS 
ana  character.  It  is  felt  on  hoth  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel that  Anoericao  republican  power  has  increased 
and  18  increasing,  and  the  common  doctrine  nata- 
rally  is  that  it  ought  to  be  diminished,  at  least  in 
its  influence  on  the  mind  of  Europe.  An  editorial 
artide  of  the  London  Globe,  the  bitterest,  the  most 
^uaive  possible,  corresponds  in  topies  and  design 
to  the  effiisions  of  Professor  Chevalier.  I  send  it 
yoQ  as  a  ^ecimen  of  vituperation  not  to  be  tran- 
scended. Yoor  attention  has  been  already  called 
to  the  letters  of  the  correspondent  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  of  the  London  Times.    The  latest  com- 

manicatioB  from  him,  dated ,  deserves  a  seri- 

008  perusal,  like  the  foregoing,  on  the  head  of  the 
relations,  views,  and  prospects  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States — accept  a  curious  extract : 

**  The  United  States  are  determined  to  have  the 
Rio  Bravo  and  the  37th  parallel  to  the  Pacific ; 
and  they  wDl  have  them,  unless  England  intev- 
fiires  for  (he  proteetioo  of  the  mining  districts  of 
Mexico  and  the  |>ort8  on  the  Padfic. 

**In  ihe  opiDHm  of  many  the  existence  as  a 
nation  of  Mexico  is  hastening  to  its  termination  ; 
and,  as  fiur  as  I  ean  see,  no  great  man  appears  who 
is  equal  to  the  regeneration  of  the  republic.  The 
Government  is  powerless  even  in  the  capital ;  die 
departments  bareljr  held  on  the  central  state; 
there  is  no  population  to  till  the  finest  soil  in  the 
world,  and  riches  above  and  below  ground  remain 
unexplored  for  want  of  intelligence  and  hands  to 
work  them.  If  England  wifl  not  interfere  the 
doom  of  Mexico  is  sealed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  it  mnst  be  incorporated  with  the  United 
States.  The  govermnent  and  peof^  of  the 
,  United  States  entertain  no  doubt  on  this  subject. 
'  They  say  that  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  aflairs 
of  Europe,  and  that  they  are  determined  no  Euro- 
pean power  shall  interfere  with  them  in  the  aflTairs 
of  the  new  world.  By  aggression,  annexation,  or 
oonqueet,  they  ase  resolved  on  enticing  all  Mexieo, 
down  to  the  Isthmus,  within  the  Union ;  and,  come 
what  m^,  that  end  nrast  sooner  or  later  be  accom- 
plished. I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  monetary  circulation  of  Europe  will  be  exposed 
when  the  silver  districts  of  Mexieo  are  nnder  the 
eontrol  of  the  American  eongress,  and  of  the  im* 
prudence  of  our  permitting  a  naval  power  like  that 
of  the  United  States  to  become  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world ;  bot  I  cannot  help  admitthig,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  if  Great  Britain  will  not  interfere, 
the  general  good  of  humanity  must  be  advanced 
bv  the  annexation  of  this  country  to  the  American 
Union..  The  tide  of  emigration  will,  instead  of 
flawing  directly,  take  the  current  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  millions  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  emigrants  can  pass  through  American  ports 
io  fix  as  settlers  in  this  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
'The  wretched  Indian  race  must  give  way  before 
llie  influx  of  a  white  population,  and  myriads  of 
t^efe$  ^ow  natiUed  will  teem  with  wealth  and 
itendaooe.  The  dintate  is  magnificent  except  on 
the  coast,  and  in  particular  districts  fever  does  not 
appear.  Every  European  production  can  be  raised  *, 
tad  I  mav  say  there  is  room  for  all  the  emigration 
-tfiat  o«n  06  poured  in  a  qojutar  of  «  century  from 


the  British  iiles.  The  »«xt  food  te  the  BriMi' 
occupation  of  Menoo  is  its  incorporation  with  thd 
United  States.  We  shaU  fini  when  it  takes  plaea 
immediate  employment  for  onr  poor,  a  cimsuttp- 
tion  of  British  manufactures  spread  over  tbiegrnt 
continent,  the  dispensatioa  of  the  English  language 
and  English  feelings  over  an  almost  bonadless  ter* 
ritory.  We  most,  in  short,  make  up  onr  minds  to 
this  resttlt,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  the  common 
interests  of  humanity,  unless  Great  Britain  should 
take  the  matter  directly  into  her  own  hands,  alarmed 
at  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  dominion  over  the  mining  districts  from  whieli  - 
onr  monetary  circulation  is  ftimished,  when  it  is 
accomplished.*' 

The  British  and  French  intervention,  or  virar,  in 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  continues  lo  be  handled  with« 
out  reserve,  and  with  thorough  knowledge,  by  the 
London  Morning  Chrshide.  British  men^ants 
and  manufectnreis  suiiMr  great  present  loss  and 
vexatioa.  The  Chronicle's  maxims  might  be 
anphi^  to  much  intervention,  of  another  kind, 
ebewhere : 

*'  It  has  been  attempted  to  nistify  our  measnres 
on  the  score  of  humanity.  But  true  humanity, 
hefote  acting,  would  inquire  first  whether  its 
interference  was  likely  to  do  most  good  or  harm* 
It  is  a  spurious  humanity  which  seeks  only  to 
glorify  itself,  without  caring  fer  result." 

Ton  have  in  iny  budget  of  printed  extracts  Brit- 
ish reports  from  Con8tantinopie  of  the  recent  per- 
emptory demands  of  the  French  ambassador  in  ^ 
relation  to  events  and  persons  in  the  Lebanon. 
The  Journal  det  IMats  of  this  day  exults  in  the 
final  though  reluctant  assent  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  explains  the  special  interposition  by  a  special 
traditionary  right  and  duty  of  protection  of  the  for- 
eigners who  were  ordered  b^  the  Porte's  commin- 
siooer  to  leave  the  mountain  until  a  system  of 
Turkish  administration  should  be  completely  or- 
gaoiied.  When  one  of  the  Five  Powers  deems  it 
expedient  to  hector  the  Porte,  the  others  concur  or 
acquiesce,  in  order  io  have  their  turn ;  kattc  venhm 
danma,  petimusque  vidssim.  Ever  and  anon,  each 
plays  the  dictator.  They  show  that,  hj  the  feasoen 
phrase  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  did 
not  understand  its  independence  on  any  one  of 
them,  m  any  ioiat  or  several  concern.  Tim 
appointment  of  Reschid  Pacha  as  minister  of  for* 
eign  afiairs  affords  also  a  subjeet  of  elation  to  the 
French  politicians.  He  is  now,  and  has  Umg 
been,  the  ambassador  of  Turkey  in  thb  capital ; 
his  French  atUtchments  are  supposed  to  be  strong. 
The  Journal  den  D^bats  proclaims  at  once  that  £e 
is  the  best  disposed  and  informed,  and  on  the 
whole  the  most  capable  to  guide  his  country  in  the 
road  of  civiliaation. 

The  new  museum  of  comparative  anatooryy 
formed  by  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  is  m* 
scribed  as  a  magnificent  creation — a  perfect  gal- 
lery in  location,  selection,  arrangement — equal  to 
any  other  of  the  kind,  not  excepting  the  Hunter 
Museum.  We  have,  in  this  capita],  a  very 
numerous  Medical  Congress^  whose  proceedings 
attract  more  notice  than  those  of  any  other  pro* 
fessional  assemblage  ever  held  in  France  conld 
obtain.  The  first  sittings  were  boisterous,  and 
otherwise  disorderly ;  doctors  will  not  merely  din^ 
agree,  bot  sometimes  commit  fistiouflls.  It  is  e 
body  of  very  respecuble  appeamnee,  and  eontain* 
a  more  than  common  proportion  of  able  speakem* 
All  the  main  questions  i«latiog  to  the  practiee  e# 
medioise  sod  smveiy,  to  phaxmaey  nnd  the  ?«t«»» 
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imf  «n.  hvrt  been  Qnder  Ihe  widest  vA  moK 
teaSous  consideratioo.  The  miniater  of  Dublic 
inBtnietioA  kas  occaslooally  attended ,  aaa  will 
profit  ky  tbe  lisbta  of  the  coi^reas  for  the  better 
preparation  of  the  bill  of  *'  Medical  Organiaatioa,*' 
which  he  intends  to  present  to  the  chambers. 
Toor  Ai^erioan  Faculty  will  find  matter  worthy  of 
their  heed  in  the  report  of  tlie  permanent  committee 
of  the  congress,  respecting  its  nature,  design,  and 
probable  restilts.  The  programme  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  offered  for  solution  occu- 
pies more  than  eight  quarto  pages.  The  Gazette 
of  the  civil  and  military  hospitals  is  the  official 
oi;gao,  but  abstracts  of  the  transactions  of  each 
day  are  furnished  ia  nearly  all  tbe  politioal  and 
buirary  journals.  These  are  few  French  scientific 
authors  more  prefoand  and  distinguished  than  the 
pcesideet,  llaauel  Series. 


Freneh  Oorrespondtnt  of  the  N.  T.  OhMrvw. 
RITALRT   9CTWSEN  FRAMCB  AMD  SNOLASO. 

Tn  their  official  language,  the  cabinets  of  Paris 
and  London  always  employ  towards  each  other 
the  most  polite  and  friendly  expressions.  They 
speak  of  their  food  undersUunting^  their  cardial 
•greemenly  their  iiUimaU  alUaiKC,  and  give  out  that 
peace  between  the  two  countries  is  settled  on  the 
most  solid  basis.  All  these  fair  words  are  mere 
diplomatic  forms,  to  which  it  would  be  siUy  logive 
much  weight.  I  believe  that  the  two  prinoipal 
slatesmeo  wh«  direot  public  affiurs  on  each  side 
sf  th0  straits,  BCr.  Gmx&t  and  Sir  lUbert  Pml, 
wish  sineerelT  to  keep  up  this  alliance ;  here  they 
soocetitrate  all  their  hopes  for  the  government  and 
for  ttieir  personal  fame ;  both  have  made,  more 
thaa  once,  great  sacrifices  to  remove  subjects  of 
aniinosity,  and  ao  doubt  they  will  continue  to  act 
hi  this  same  spirit,  so  long  as  events  of  greater 
importance  do  not  arise  to  defeat  all  their  calcula- 
tkms.  With  them  it  is  a  question  of  parliamen- 
tary life.  But  the  impartial  observer,  who  exam- 
iaes  narrowly  either  the  feelings  of  the  nation, 
or  the  interests  of  the  two  governments,  is  not 
deceived  by  this  apparent  union.  At  bottom 
there  exists  a  constant  rivalry— rivalry  of  position, 
of  political  iofloeooe,  of  oommercial  interests;  and 
behind  these  proteetatioos  of  an  indissoluble  peace, 
are  to  be  found  distrust,  mutual  uneasiaees,  jeal- 
omrr  and  prepsfalion  for  a  stale  of  war. 

The  rivalnr  between  France  and  Eagland  is 
•fVen  said  to  be  like  that  formerly  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  There  is  indeed  some  resem- 
Uanee.,  Tl^  Carthagentaos  had  the  preponder- 
ance at  sea  and  enriched  themselves  by  commerce ; 
tbe  Romans  had  a  warlike  spirit,  love  of  brilliant 
and  remote  adventures,  invincible  bravery  and 
uoboonded  ambition.  But  the  comparison  does 
not  hold  throughout.  The  Romans  finally  crushed 
the  Carthstfinians ;  they  Ibugbt  them  at  sea  as 
well  as  OB  mad ;  while  the  Freneh  have  seen  their 
powor  decrease  tather  than  augment,  in  the  late 
w«n  against  their  tllnstrioua  rivaL 

I  bete  tooeh  the  sorest  spot  of  France,  and  I 
ts  the  chief  cause  of  the  hatoed  affainst 
Our  eonntrymen  cannot  forget  that  it 
was  tbe  cabinet  of  London,  under  the  direction  of 
WHfimBi  Pitt  and  his  successors,  who  incited,  sup- 
plied with  money,  and  encoursiged  all  the  ooali- 


i  of  Bkurope  against  the  French  republic  and 
^Itost  Napoleon.  Thev  cannot  forget  that  thev 
lost  the  last  deeisive  battle,  nor  the  insolence  with 
wbieb  their  triumph  was  boasted  by  the  eon- 


qo«roTs  of  Waterloo,  The  Fieodi  fml  fninfiittf ^ 
without  being  willing  to*  confess  it,  that  England 
holds  now  the  first  rank  in  the  worid,  and  that 
their  country  eocupies  only  the  second.  Thin 
explains  why  they  are  ae  (luickly  tnitated,  wbaft 
the  English  government  ssys  a  single  word  that 
seems  disrei^ectfol  or  insulting,  rfations  con* 
scions  of  their  own  asoendaoey  have  not  so  much 
sensitiveness;  they  reekon  more  upon  the  fear 
which  they  inspire,  and  can  bear  petty  slightB^ 
because  they  know  that,  at  the  proper  moment, 
they  will  be  able  to  avenge  themselves.  Bol 
France,  voluntarily,  or  involunuriW,  feels  her 
political  inferiority  by  the  side  of  England ;  the 
remembrance  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  misfortunes 
of  1815,  press  heavily  upon  her,  so  that  she  cao'* 
not  fergive  the  English  government  any  incivility; 
but  is  ready  to  take  ap  arms  to  wipe  away  bes 


Such  is  the  real  state  of  things.  The  visit  oC 
Queen  Victoria  to  France,  and  that  of  Louie 
Philippe  to  England  have  made  no  change.  These 
are  mere  marks  of  oofirtesy  between  two  crowned 
beads ;  the  national  feeling  remains  the  samn 
between  the  two  countries.  The  French  have  not 
forgotten  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  London  ia 
the  month  of  Jul^,  1840,  when  Xiord  Palmerslont 
without  the  cognizance  of  Franee,  signed  a  treaty 
with  tbe  other  three  great  powers  of  Europe^ 
Thia  was  a  plain  act  of  treachery,  and  placed  oui 
country  in  the  sad  alternative  of  either  renewing 
war  ajgainst  aU  Europe,  or  of  submitting  to  the 
humiliation.  AiWr  making  just  complaints,  out 
government  was  ferced  to  remain  a  quiet  speetatot 
of  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  This  fsct  has 
deeply  irritated  the  minds  of  the  French.  Do  no^ 
believe  the  diplomatic  notes,  or  official  letteie 
which  sssert  that  the  alliance  between  the  two 
nations  is  perfectly  restored.  No,  it  is  not  so ; 
the  remembrance  of  EUigland's  treachery,  in  ISiO^ 
is  not  effiboed ! 

Further,  the  rivalry  of  interests  and  aims  be- 
tween Frsoce  and  Great  Britain  appears  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  globe.  Everywhere  these  two  powers 
have  aeparate  aims  and  views.  Look  first  in  the 
east.  rVance  would  wish  to  iacrpase  the  pewev 
of  tbe  pasha  of  Egypt  and  gi?e  him  a  larger  terri- 
tory ;  England,  on  the  contrary,  tries  to  diminish 
the  pssha's  authority  in  order  to  strengthen  th<El 
sultan  of  Constantinoj^.  The  same  io  Greece; 
Fraqoe  would  wish  to  place  on  a  broader  basis  thu 
independence  of  the  Gieeks ;  England  ehtieets ;  shn 
constantly  strives  lo  enfeeble  Greece  at  home  aa4 
abroad. 

Another  subject  of  eonfiiet  exists  in  the  east^ 
France  nas  been  lUMmstomed  sinoe  the  times  of  thft 
crusades  to  be  the  protectress  of  Christians  sub-i 
jected  to  the  Mussulman  domination ;  but  England 


disputes  with  her  now  this  privilege ;  she  intent 
feres  in  Syria,  in  Servia,  in  the  valleys  of  Libanna^ 
wheiever  there  aae  Christians  who  claim  the  assist- 
aaoe  of  Europe ;  and  es  the  Knghah  ambsasadov 
has  more  credit  ai  Conatantinikple  thaa  tbe  Freacb 
ambassador,  it  follows  that  the  right  of  protection  ul 
gradually  passing  into  the  handa  of  Grsat  Britahi« 
Our  political  orators  have  oAen  reproached  Mr» 
Gui^  on  thia  aoeount«  hut  can  he  pnvent  a  nsoli 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  thiagst  In  Spain,  th« 
rivalry  between  Franee  and  England  is  equaU|{ 
striking,  especially  in  thequestion  of  the  marriaan 
of  the  young  Queen  IsabelU*  Louis  Philippe  wmM 
wish  to  give  one  of  his  sons  as  hei  hnsband  4  tbt 
cabinet  of  London  ia  distinctly  opposed  to  it,  an^ 
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4«blfl»  il'wtndU^^%«  MooottMm  0/ tMir.  The 
Frendi  gofernoiettt,  ob  its  side,  positively  refuses 
te  oossent  tlimt  the  queen  of  Spein  sbouM  manr  a 
pridce  of  the  family  of  CoboTg,  or  anj  other  for- 
«9Dcr ;  it  Teqeires  that  the  hushaod  of  Isabella  be 
a  meiBbeF  of  the  family  of  Bourbons.  The  debate 
m  far  from  being  ended.  The  Engflish  ambsssa- 
dkrr  at  Madrid  courts  the  support  of  the  uttraists  ; 
the  ambassador  of  France  favors  the  moderate 
party.  Who  knows  whether  torrents  of  blood 
will  not  flow  yet  before  this  poor  little  queen  is 
able  to  choose  a  husband  f 

The  two  governments  also  encounter  each  other 
in  Afrtea.  The  English  government  has  never 
eficiaily  sanctioned  our  conquest  of  Algiers. 
Political  motives  have  prevented  their  requesting 
France  to  evacuate  this  colony.  Louis  rhilip{>e 
eottld  not  oonseot  without  instantly  losing  his 
throne ;  but  England  has  been  very  careful  not  to 
accredit  directlf  her  oonsub  before  the  French 
authorities  of  Algiers ;  she  employs  various  sub- 
terfuges to  elude  this  obligation  and  reserves  the 
rig^t  to  maintain  that  she  never  has  reoogifized 
ear  conquest. 

Lsst  year,  when  war  broke  out  between  our 
#euntry  and  Morocco,  the  English  showed  in  every 
vray  their  ill-humor.  They  furnished  arms  and 
ammunition  to  our  enemies,  sent  a  squadron  to 
watch  the  movements  of  our  fleet,  and  made  so 
many  remonstrancee  that  the  cabinet  of  Paris 
Signed  a  hasty  peace. 

In  America  itself,  Franee  and  England  are  fkf 
from  pursuing  the  same  path  and  the  same  end. 
It  is  the  interest  of  France  that  the  United  States 
increase  in  power  and  prosperity,  because  the 
American  navy,  joined  to  ours,  would  counterbal- 
ance the  British  marine.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  interest  of  England  to  check  the  political  and 
eommercial  growth  of  the  United  Sutes,  lest  she 
should  ^ose  Uanada  and  her  other  colonies.  The 
cabinet  of  London  is  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  but  France  views  it  with  pleasure,  though 
Mr.  Gnitot  has  held  language  in  opposition  to  it 
before  the  national  legislature. 

Thus  in  almost  all  points  of  the  globe,  and  on 
many  questions,  like  that  of  the  right  of  search, 
the  two  nations  ai^  at  more  or  leae  open  variance. 
What  must  be  it»  inference?  Net  that  war  will 
break  out  to-morrow,  or  in  a  week,  or  a  year, 
between  France  and  England ;  for  tHere  is  so 
much  risk  to  run,  so  many  misfortunes  to  fear,  so 
many  ties  to  break,  that  each  would  hesitate  a 
leng  time  before  coming  to  blows,  though  the 
French  secretly  desire  to  enter  again  upon  the 
ield  of  battle.  But  what  we  must  infer  from  all 
these  facts  is,  that  the  alliance  of  the  two  nations 
IS  very  insecure.  A  single  spark  would  suflice, 
should  the  pubKe  mind  be  ooce  exasperated,  should 
the  guvemmeftts  laek  pmdenee,  to  kindle  a  vast 
eeaflagration. 

A  oonsiderable  part  ef  Franee  would  prefer  a 
eloee  alliance  vnth  Russia  to  that  of  England.  It 
M  said  that  Ckmnt  Mole,  who  was  prime  minister 
Ibr  several  years,  ikvors  this  idea.  But  another 
diAeulty  soosrs  r^-^-the  opposition  of  political  prin- 
eiples.  How  eould  a  free  country  like  ours  unite 
to  eleee  ties  with  the  tyrant  at  Muscovy,  the  exe- 
evlioaer  of  Poland,  with  a  prhice  who  shows  the 
»ost  violent  hatred  against  the^  constitutions  of 
■adorn  demoeracyl  8uch  a  union  would  be 
wmtoraK  With  England  we  have  at  least  an 
Hfiosmawt  in  priaoiples;  if  wedii^in  interests; 


with  Russia,  we  comld  onir  form  a  monstroof  anl 
consequently  an  ephemeral  alliance. 


Time  will  decide  the  question.  AH  the  frienda 
of  civilisation  and  liberty  must  vrish  that  France 
and  England  would  march  together  cordially,  and 
have  no  other  contention  than  which  should  be 
most  devoted  to  the  great  intereets  of  mankind. 


Louis  XVUI.  akd  Prihci  Taliatxaiid. — ^Talley- 
rand continued  to  hcM  the  sitnation  of  Grand  Cham- 
berlain during  the  reign  of  the  restcnred  family.  He 
was  not  a  favorite  at  the  Tuileries,  where  he  went 
everr  day  through  etiquette  to  fulfil  his  c^ce,  stand* 
ing  behind  the  king's  chair  widi  admirable  punctu- 
ality ;  and  he  was  received  with  great  coolness  by 
Louis  XVIII.  Charles  X.  was  more  kindly  dinposed 
towards  everybody,  and  oooasionaUy  entered  politely 
into  conversation  with  him  on  some  trifling  sidjjeet^ 
He  also  performed  his  duties  at  the  diners  (fappmrat. 
The  king  was  seated  at  table,  the  grand  chamnpriain 
occupying  a  small  chair  at  a  little  distance,  and  while 
Louis  was  discussing  a  pheasant,  or  other  game,  with 
an  excellent  appetite,  Talleyrand  dipped  a  btscnit 
into  old  Madeira  wine.  It  was  a  scene  of  considera- 
ble interest,  and  used  to  pass  in  the  most  profound, 
silence.  Every  now  and  then  the  king  wcmld  look 
fixedly  at  the  grand  chamberlain  with  a  sneering  ex- 
pr^on  of  countenance,  while  the  latter,  with  his 
impassibility,  so  coarsely  defined  by  Marshal  Lannes, 
wcMild  go  on  soaking  his  biscuit  and  slowly  sipping 
his  Madeira,  with  a  look  of  respectfhl  deference  to- 
wards the  long,  his  master.  Mot  a  woid  was  ad* 
dsessed  by  the  aoveieign  to  the  chambeihun  dmrinir 
the  short  repast,  after  which  Talleyfaiid  used  l» 
resume  his  place  behind  the  king's  dmir  in  a  cold^ 
ceremonious  manner,  that  reminded  one  of  the  statoe 
Festin  de  Pierre,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
grand  chamberlain's  mind  was  filled  with  the  most 
inveterate  hatred,  a  feeling  which  he  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  £unily. — 3f.  Captfigut^sJH" 
plomatUu  of  Europe, 

Cambrics. — It  is  seldom  that  we  have  copied  into 
our  paper  a  more  gratifying  statement  tiian  the  foU 
lowing,  which  we  take  uom  the  Belfast  News  Letter^ 
We  look  upon  the  fact  which  it  records  as  one  of  the 
pleasant  <<  signs  of  the  times." — <<An  improved 
fabric,  made  from  the  best  qualities  of  home  grown 
fiax--deaominated  'the  goUbn  flax'— has  gained  the 
first  prizes,  both  for  casfiMc  and  cambric  handker- 
chseu,  at  the  present  November  meeting  of  the  Flax 
Improvement  Society  of  Irehmd.  We  notice  this, 
in  connection  with  the  foUowkig  sammaiy  of  facta^ 
detailed  in  the  Taluahle  work  1^  Ihr.  Kane  on  U»  'In- 
dustrial Resources  oi  Ireland,'  which  fblly  goes  to 
Srove  the  vast  iniportanoe  of  this  branch  cc  oar  im-r 
ustry.  We  find  it  therein  stated,  that,  near  to  War* 
ringstown,  three  statute  acres  of  land  produced  no 
less  in  quality  than  100  stones  of  flax,  value  jT/o  ; 
the  produce  of  this  field  was  sold  to  an  eminent  fac- 
tory in  the  neighborhood,  (the  very  same  that  has 
turned  out  the  present  prize  webs,)  for  15s.  per  stone ; 
this  flax,  in  the  process  of  conversion  into  cambric 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  will  give  constant  employ- 
ment for  12  months  te  about  217  persons,  whose 
wages  amount  to  £2217  6s.  ed.  Adding  £75  fbr  tile 
flax,  you  arrive  9ji  a  Talue  of  £2292  6s.  8d.,  tin  el»r 
ments  of  which  spnmg  ixom  about  fau  dr.  16^  of 
land,  Irish  measure^  and  the  entire  when  finished; 
will  yield  a  very  remunerating  pn^t  to.  the  m$tmih. 
facturer!  The  operatives  seem  fUl\y  alive  to  tim 
interest  in  this  manufacture;  several  hund^Eed;  cfi 
them,  accompanied  with  bands  of  music,  met  ^tha. 
successful  weavers  returning  trom  the  exhibitioQu 
and  conducted  them  in  triumph  through  Lnma.  ai^a 
the  Tillage  of  Wlarringstown  was  iilnminated  bh  thi' 
occasion." 

uigitizea  Dy  VJ^L/v^^^ IV  "•'*•*' 


OOMTBlfrOEMT  IttlTOM. — TBB  DWK  OF 
Wffl<LIIf6T0IC. 

"THsDokeofWeUingloQiiaantor!  Hew]i# 
ne¥er  ottered  two  cooaMutiTe  seDteoeM  witbiHit 
hefliUftittB ;  wbo  cxbibiu  a  batdy  contempl  for  all 
llie  meesof  iao^a^  aid  style ;  sod  io  whom  itm 
fkemij  of  ima^iQation,  if  il  erer  existed  ia  his 
viod,  has  beeo  donnant  for  balf  a  century !  Do 
yoo  toeao  seriooaly  to  ckaa  him  as  so  orator?" 

This  would  be  a  very  natural  questioB  if  it  were 
adnttted  that  oratory  is  a  merely  extrinsio  and  su- 
ferficiaJ  art«  aiming  at  skill  in  the  choice  of  wotds 
tad  ihe  shaping  of  sentences,  and  trusting  for  its 
hold  oo  the  human  miod  rather  to  the  vehi<^  in 
which  the  UM>ugbt  is  oooTeyed  than  to  the  tiruth 
or  feioe  of  the  though  itself.  But  there  are  de- 
grees and  classes  of  oratory  ss  there  are  of  poetry, 
live  chief  object  of  oratoij  ia  to  persuade  or  con- 
Tiooe,  to  hrinii  the  mind  of  the  hearer  into  sffree- 
nient  and  cooperation  with  that  of  the  spcMer : 
asd  this  is  oAen  eflfeoted  with  success  in  proportion 
to  the  sincerity  and  atraaght-forwardneaa  hrou^ht 
ts  bear  on  the  task.  Some  of  the  most  efiective 
and  influential  speakers  have  been  men  who  nerei 
moeiYod  any  regular  training  to  the  art  of  elocu- 
tioD,  and  among  these  a  place  may  be  claimed,  ibr 
like  Doke  of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  miod  is  so  constituted 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  use  of 
those  arts  by  which  public  speakers  usually  seek 
to  inAoence  their  audiences.  In  this  sense  of  the 
term,  he  could  not  be  an  orator  if  he  would.  He 
b^s  no  idea  of  separating  his  subject  from  himself, 
of  looking  at  it  in  its  external  bearings  without  re- 
feresca  to  his  own  views.  He  cannot,  as  such 
men  as  Lord  Brougham  or  Lord  Lyndburst  would, 
fiew  it  as  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  his  mtellect- 
aal  isgenutiy.  He  has  no  idea  of  design  or  of  col- 
Qfisg ;  does  not  look  at  it  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
stndfing  what  will  best  conduce  to  a  grand  efiect, 
or  where  the  light  and  shade  are  to  be  thrown  in. 
He  never  thiolm  of  i^reparing  exordiums  or  per- 
orations, or  of  attenuating  parts  of  his  discourse 
that  the  strong  points  may  seem  stronger.  He 
aever  plays  with  a  question.  Politics  are  with 
him  a  serious  reality,  not  a  mere  game.  Nor  are 
they  a  passion,  as  with  men  of  wanner  tempera- 
htdai ;  they  are  rather  part  of  a  grave  duty,^  to  be 
deah  with  not  from  choice,  butbecaose  his  position 
in  the  country  requires  that  he  should  be  mixed  up 
with  them.    He  never  speaks  for  the  sake  of 

Slay,  apparently  having  no  vanity  of  that  sort, 
enever  he  rises  to  address  the  House,  it  is  be- 
cause necessity  compels  him — ^because  the  debate 
would  be  incomplete  until  the  most  distinguished 
man  of  his  time  had  delivered  his  sentiments. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  speak,  he  says  oo  more 
than  tl^  oocasioo  absolutely  requires.  He  gives 
atteiance  to  the  real  sentiments  of  his  mind» 
the  unbiassed  conclusions  suggested  by  a  cool 
head  and  an  almost  unparallel^  experience.  You 
ean  see  at  once  that  this  is  done  witnout  efibrt,  and 
ahove  all.  without  any  deaire  for  effect.  It  is  a 
labor  of  duty ,  not  of  love.  It  is  not  sought  b]^  hiin, 
yal  he  is  ready  when  called  on.  Having  said  his 
say,  be  seems  relieved  of  an  unpleasant  load,  and 
tm  down  abruptly  as  he  rose»  indifferent  whether 
ijbafthehas  delivered  has  pleased  or  displeased 
Us  audience.  These^  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
aay^  are  not  the  characteristics  of  a  professed 
sntor,  m  the  common  acceptation  of  tne  term. 


Ttft  Ihe  Dulm  mm  fnimm,  m  ihe  test  of  di^ 

HoiMe  of  Leeds,  ss  stwtUsg  and,  perchance,  » 
more  petmanent  efioetf  tlmn  the  most  ingeniont 
and  doqvent  of  them  afi . 

The  agencies  by  which  his  influeDoe  works  e» 
the  legislature  and  the  public  are  of  a  iar  higher 
order.  Look  at  the  monl  weight  he  brings  with 
him.  With  a  reputation  already  historical,  what 
man  of  the  day»  be  he  even  the  greatest,  can  com* 
mand  the  respect  which  his  mere  presence  in^ires  ? 
It  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  it  is  one  pregnant  with, 
deep  meaningy  that  the  only  individual  in  this 
coontry  except  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  to 
whom  dl  men,  the  highest  and  the  lowest^cover 
themselves  on  the  public  high  way ,  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  If  the  volgar«  the  indifferent,  the 
triflers,  the  ignorant,  pay  this  homage  to  him 
where- no  homage  is  due  to  an^  man,  sl^  not  the 
same  sentiment  prevail  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  among  those  whose  privileges  and 
social  preeminence  rest  upon  hereditary  gratitude  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  stands  apart  ftom,  and  above,  all 
the  other  peers.  There  waj  be  men  of  more  an- 
cient lineage,  there  are  certainly  men  of  more  com- 
manding and  brilliant  talents  of  the  sort  that  capti- 
vate an  assembly,  whether  composed  of  the  high 
or  the  low  :  but  he  transcends  them  all  in  the  pe»- 
session  of  that  power  which  acts  on  a  voluntary  in* 
tellectual  submission.  Plain,  unpretending,  feeble, 
venerable,  as  he  is,  he  seems  encircled  %  an  jOp 
mosphere  of  gkry.  All  physical  defects,  all  the 
infirmities  of  age,  are  lost  in  the  light  of  bis  great 
fame.  He  seems  already  to  beloog  to  the  past^ 
and  to  speak  with  its  authority.  Often  oracular  in 
his  denunciations  and  in  his  decisions,  strange  to 
say,  those  who  hear  him  seem  to  believe  that  he  in 
so. 

And  it  is  not  among  pigmies  that  he  is  thus 
morally  a  giant.  The  deference  and  req^eot  paid 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords 
come  from  men  of  the  highest  order  of  minds.  Fo* 
litical  diflerences  or  personal  vanities,  neither  of 
them  interpose  any  obstacle  to  its  free  expression. 
Powerful  and  successful  oratora  and  statesmen, 
aristocratic  demagogues,  grave  lawyers,  and  erratic 
law-givers,  whatever  may  be  their  mutual  jealous- 
ies or  their  customary  arrogance,  all  yield  at  once 
to  his  moral  supremacy.  The  man  of  the  present 
day  who  stands  next  to  him  in  the  extent,  if  not  the 
quality  of  his  fame,  he  who  is  distinguished  among- 
his  contemporaries  not  more  for  his  parliamentary 
and  political  successes  than  for  his  mental  a^ 
moral  insubordination—he,  too,  ostentatiously  pro- 
claims himself  the  devoted  admirer  and  follower  of, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  homage  is  too  uni^ 
versa]  not  to  be  sincere. 

It  is  this  moral  weiffht  or  influence  that  gives  to 
the  public  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ita. 
chief  characteristics.  He  can  speak  with  an  a«^ 
thority  which  no  other  man  would  dare  to  assume,; 
and  which,  if  assumed  by  any  other  man,  would' 
not  be  submitted  to.  For  the  same  reason  he  can 
disjpense  with  all  that  explanation  and  apology 
which  so  often  renders  the  speeches  of  other  men 
ridiculous.  He  has  no  need  of  a  hypocritical  hu^, 
mility  or  an  affected  desire  of  abstinence  from  that* 
great  necessity  of  politicians^-Hipeech-making.  He 
knows  both  that  he  is  expected  to  speak  and  that 
what  he  has  to  say  will  he  held  to  be  of  value.: 
He  knows  that  no  decision  will  be  come  to  till  he- 
has  been  heard,  and  that  the  chances  aye  in  favoi^ 
of  his  opinion  prevailing  even  with  those  opposed 


ltd 

Ik^  ^im,  tnleM  lin  tmnmfi  «f  poIkM  ^Mliligr  Aoiridl 
iMppea  ftt  tke  time  to  r««  terjr  «iroD^  indted. 

east  aside,  the  Duke  can  aflbrd  to  run  at  onoe  Aii 
tit  at  the  feal  aoestioA  in  dispute.  To  see  him 
ilTippiii^  the  svbjeet  of  all  extnneoiis  and  unne^ 
eeesary  adjunets  nntU  he  exposes  it  to  his  hearers 
in  its  real  and  nataral  proportions  is  a  ^ery  Heh 
treat.  He  soents  a  fUkey  alar  off,  and  haitts  it 
down  at  onee  without  meroy .  He  has  ceitain  oon^ 
stitational  prineipfes  #hieli  with  him  are  real 
standards.  He  measures  propositions  or  opinions 
by  these  standards,  and  as  tliey  eome  op  to  the 
mark  or  ihll  short  ef  it,  so  are  they  aecepted  or 
disposed  of.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  oanries 
this  inflexible  system  too  fhr,  and  has  afberwards 
to  retract ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  a  man  who  has 
wielded  sueh  authority,  who  has  been  aecostomed 
to  implicit  deference  for  so  many  years,  and  whose 
mental  orcaaieation  is  so  stem  and  steadfast,  how 
few  prejudices  he  has.  Even  these  win  always 
yield  to  neeeesitT,  often  to  leason.  If  he  be  some- 
times dogmatical,  the  fiiolt  is  less  his  than  of  those 
who  lead  him  into  this  natural  error,  when  their 
leopect  deters  them  from  even  reminding  him  that 
1m  is  fallible. 

Self-reliance  and  stnffleness  of  purpose  induce 
viifor  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  diction. 
This  simplicity,  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
langusjge  only,  but  extends  to  the  operation  of  the 
mind,  is  unique.  Ton  meet  nothing  like  it  in  any 
4ither  man  now  before  the  public.  There  is  a  vigor- 
ous economy  of  both  thoughts  and  words.  As  a 
af>eaker  and  as  a  general,  the  Duke  equally  disen- 
cnnttbers  himself  of  unnecessary  agents.  He  is  as 
little  fond  of  rhetorical  flourishes  or  declamatory 
acrts  "as  he  was  of  useless  troops.  Every  wor^  does 
its  work.  Simple,  sound,  sterling  Saxop,  he 
seems  to  choose  by  instinct,  as  hitting  hardest  with 
least  show.  Sometimes  his  self-rdianoe  tmd  stro- 
pKcity  degenerate  into  an  abruptness  aknost  rude. 
Then  the  simplicitf  would  almost  appear  afibcted, 
but  (hat  the  Duke  is  wholly  incapable  of  that  cul- 
pable weakness.  Those  curt  notes  of  his  to  peo- 
ple whom  he  conceives  to  be  in  any  way  intrusive, 
or  who  say  or  do  what  does  not  square  with  his 
rigid  notions  of  etiquette,  are  oflen  more  amusing 
than  dignified.  Still  they  are  strictly  characteris- 
tic, and  are  only  eccentric  evidencea  of  that  sphit 
which  makes  the  Duke  in  his  parliamentary  career 
naark  out  a  course  for  himself,  and,  having  once 
persuaded  himself  that  it  is  right,  adhere  to  it  with 
almost  obstinate  perseverance. 

In  attributing  to  the  Duke  this  simplvsity  of 
thought  and  language,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply 
aay  narrowness  or  feebleness  of  intellect.  A  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  there  is,  in  dress,  in  manners, 
Sft  style  of  thouffht,  in  expression,  which  might 
warrant  a  superficial  observer,  knowing  nothing 
0f  that  be  possible)  of  the  life  and  services  of  the 
man,  in  such  an  assumption.  Ho  would  be  apt  to 
set  the  Duke  down  as  a  well-meaning,  prejudiced, 
honest,  dogmatical,  and  very  impracticable  old 
man,  whom  you  would  treat  with  respect  on  ac- 
0ount  cf  his  years,  but  whom  you  would  on  no 
noeouttt  allow  to  meddle  in  your  aflkirs.  But  all 
this  Is  external  only.  The  readers  of  the  Duke^s  des- 
patebes  need  not  bie  told  this.  Tliey  exhibit  proofs 
of  a  highly  tooed  and  admirably  regulated  tnind. 
High  honor,  inflexibility,  sagacity,  insthictive 
knowledge  tk  human  nature  even  at  an  early  age, 
1^  capacity  for  the  grandest  designs  and  most  0n- 


larged  views,  oomMned  wi^aTsa^MMlbr  then 

Mte  »i  BoMmpy  9Mm,-^^tkmkwn  t*  hs  «i__ 
on  every  page  of  th^se^i^faofdipaiT  prodnotions. 

Similar  qualities  have  devdc^ed  themselves  in 
te  Duke*s  poUtloal  esraer.  He  dings  to  ikm 
great  prineiples  of  the  eonstitBtion  with  a  tenadty^ 
which  has  the  best  eflhct  en  eontemporary  siases- 
nwn.  Ifissagaehy  isthefesultofamostenlaig64 
ex^tienoe.  With  all  bis  apparent  steipKcity  ati4 
r^dity,  no  man  move  thorouriily  keeps  race  witli 
his  age  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  unites 
great  shrewdness  of  petoeption  and  readioess  of 
observation  with  a  dispostlion  steadfksUy  to  adhere- 
to  what  is,  rather  thflin  to  yield  to  what  has  n<yi 
been  tried.  If  be  rarely  rejeeto  a  theory,  be  as 
rarely  adopts  one,  because  it  is  new.  He  is  not 
fond  of  theories,  except  those  which  the  past  an^ 
the  experienee  of  long  practice  have  sanctioned. 
He  individualises  every  thing  as  much  as  he  can. 
He  prefers  a  small  benefit  that  is  specific  and  reii} 
to  the  most  magnificent  promises.  The  diief  i^at^ 
acteristic  of  his  mind  is  common  sense ;  but  it  is 
of  a  veiT  uncommon  sort.  It  becomes  a  kind  of 
practical  philosophy.  He  requires  so  much  per- 
cent, deposit  for  every  share  in  the  joint  stock  of 
modem  wisdom.  Perhaps  he  sometimes  pushes 
these  peculiarities  too  fkr.  The  prejudices  of  s* 
poweifbl  a  man  may  sometimes  oeoome  a  great 
national  obstruction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is 
well  that  there  should  be  some  men  with  fixed 
ideas,  to  prevent  the  moral  world  flying  off  out  of' 
its  appointed  oibit. 

It  is  the  moral  influence  of  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  position  in  the  country  which  hi» 
great  services  have  secured  for  him,  that  render 
him  so  influential  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Ijords* 
It  is  felt  that  hk  speeches  are  not  merely  made  for 
a  party  purpose,  but  that  they  embody  the  expe* 
rience  of  a  me.  His  uncerity  and  the  reliance  yov 
have  on  hie  sagacity  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  those  graces  of  style  and  manner,  and  that 
choice  of  hmguage  which  are  expected  fVom  apub» 
lie  speaker.  He  usually  sits  in  a  state  of  abstrac* 
tion-^-his  arma  folded,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast, 
hip  legs  stretched  out.  He  seems  to  be  asleep ; 
but,  in  a  very  few  moments,  he  shows  that  he  hae 
not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  debate.  He 
suddenly  starts  up,  advances  (sometimes  with  fkl^ 
tering  steps,  fVom  his  advanced  a^e)  to  the  table, 
and,  without  preface  or  preliminary  statement, 
dashes  at  once  at  the  real  question  in  dispute.  The 
keenness  with  vrhich  he  detects  it,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  his  pursuit,  are  remarkable  proofs  of 
the  unimpaired  vi^r  of  his  understanding.  Even 
with  all  the  physical  feebleness  which  might  be 
expected  at  bis  years,  he  entirely  fills  the  house 
while  he  speaks.  His  utterance  is  very  indistinct ; 
yet  by  a  strong  eflbrt  of  the  will  he  makes  him- 
self dearly  heard  and  understood,  even  though  t^ 
do  so  he  mav  have  to  repeat  whole  portions  or 
sentences,  ffot  a  point  of  the  diseonrse  escapes 
him;  and  the  most  vigorous  debater  often  finds 
the  wealcness  of  his  argument,  however  cfeveriy 
masked,  suddenly  detected  and  exposed.  Some  of 
the  short,  terse,  pointed  sentences,  fkll  with  a 
force  on  the  house  the  more  remarkable  for  the 
contrast  of  the  mattte  with  the  manner.  The 
speeches  as  a  whde,  though  always  extretcrely 
brief  in  comparison  with  thoiee  of  more  elaborate 
debatera,  strike  the  hearer  wiili  surprise  for  ^dr 
sustained  tone,  the  consistency  of  their  argument, 

aoad  a  kind  of  natural  symrnetrr,  the  necessary  ooii- 

ui^tizea  d/^^jv^v/^lC?    ■  ■:  ■ 
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,  of  Qtm  bdttg  Ae  i^me  and  ^ 

^a»  d^velopibeat  of  a  strong  mind  aod  a  det«r- 
niinad  porpoae, 

OC  the  political  oaner  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
toa  it  b  not  desirable  to  speak  where  praise  or  con- 
sure  would  alike  savor  of  presompnoo.  He  sharoe 
with  most  of  the  groat  men  of  the  d&y,  and 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  particular,  the  blame 
wkich  it  is  usual  to  attach  to  incensiaiencjr.  Pos- 
terity will  decide  on  the  degree  of  turpitude  attri- 
Imtahle  to  the  statesnen  of  tnis  age,  for  their  maii- 
tier  of  guiding  the  country  peaMably  through  a 
reTolation  in  opinion  and  fegislauon,  to  attaita 
which  wonld  have  cost  other  nations  all  the  fright- 
ful penalties  of  civil  strife.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nlrimate  decision,  it  will  no  doubt  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the  very  com- 
nentement  of  his  active  oolitieal  career,  stood 
above  the  temptattons  of  ordinary  ambition,  and  is, 
thoielbie,  exempt  from  the  more  ordinary  and  ob- 
i  grounds  of  reproa^ 
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a  wenlmese  of  ebnaoler  seaiieiljF enaditaMe;  u4 
no  one  was  more  fit  than  he  to  be  governed  by  a 
child.  It  was  on  these  ffronnds  that  they  went  to 
work,  preparing  that  of  his  conversion. 

The  importance  to  the  priests  of  such  a  eonver* 
sion  may  be  imagined !  Those  amoo^  them  who 
were  animated  by  a  sineere  zeal  for  leligioa,  must 
have  rejoiced  at  it,  as  at  a  holy  conquest ;  tho 
others  saw  in  it  a  homage  rendered  to  their  empire, 
an  unparalleled  humiliation  inflicted  on  the  Voltaire 
party,  the  proof,  in  short,  that  Catholicism  haa  s 
paramount  right  over  the  two  extremes  of  man^e 
ezistence-'-over  birth  and  over  death,  further- 
more, the  former  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  cardinal 
Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  bad  especially  recommend^ 
ed  the  conversion  of  his  nephew  to  M.  de  Quelen, 
whom,  in  this  view,  he  desired  to  have  for  his  wt" 


Prom  tlM  I^sloii. 

AND  OHAEACTltl  OV  TAlLftmAltlK 

Drmslaied  from  Blanc's  History  qf  the  first  Tm 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  Loms  PhiUppt, 

Wb  have  described  Mr.  de  Talleyrand— hie  oe- 
teatatious  vanity  in  evil.  But  his  impassibility 
was  only  a  mask.  As  contempt  for  men  and  pria- 
eiplBa  oooatituted  a  school  in  his  pador,  he  did  sot 
chooee  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  shameful  profet- 
socship,  and  he  was  careful  only  to  appear  trimn- 
phaat  and  scornful.  At  bottom  he  was  uneasy, 
jnesohite,  humble,  and  tormented  with  sadness; 
parading  immorality  not  suiting  a  powerful  nature, 
and  energetic  perverseness,  he  wretchedly  ex- 
hausted binsselt  b^  it.  Testimony  long  kept 
secret,  but  unquestionable,  proves  that,  in  the  last 
veam  of  his  life,  meditation  waa  bitter,  insupperta- 
Ne  to  him.  Abandoned  to  himself  in  the  sdeace 
of  the  night,  be  fell  from  the  height  of  his  fictitious 
pride  into  inexpressible  dejection ;  and  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  which  lit  the  solitude  of  his  vigils, 
he  sometimes  trs^  lines  which  show  the  tumult 
of  his  thoughts  and  the  fsintness  of  his  spirits- 
lines,  for  instance,  like  these :  '*  Eighty-three  years 
foae!  What  cares!  What  agiuuon!  What  iD- 
will  inspired  1  What  vexatious  complication !  And 
without  any  other  result  than  great  moral  andplnr- 
sieal  intigue,  sad  a  profound  feeling  of  despair  for 
the  fotore,  of  disffust  at  the  past." 

Thus,  under  his  icy  forehead,  the  perpetual 
irony  of  his  look,  the  calm  carriage,  and  the^rma- 
neaee  of  his  apparent  happiness,  Mr.  de  Talley- 
rand concealed  a  life  full  of  struggles  and  pusilla- 
nimity. On  the  soeoe,  he  made  a  display  of  con- 
tenipt  lor  virtue.  But  he  had  the  cynicism  of 
wickedness  without  its  courage.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve even  in  his  own  skepticism ;  he  had  not  faith 
even  in  his  own  immorality;  so  that  in  this  msn, 
everything  wss  false^  even  his  vices. 

If  we  are  to  believe  some  dovoot  personages,  the 
£i8t  oommunioD  ni  the  dauff  hter  of  Madame  de  Di- 
no,  marked  the  life  of  Bu.  de  Talleyrand  in  a 
strange  and  decisive  manner ;  and  he  simered  him- 
•slf  to  be  touched  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
the  siffht  of  thepiety  of  a  young  girl  whom  no  ten- 
deriy  loved.  What  is  certain,  is,  that  Mademoi- 
selle Paiuine  de  Dino  was  uncommonly  devout, 
and,  on  the  part  of  her  great  uncle,  the  object  of  a 
kind  of  womhip.    Besidee  Mr.  de  Telleyraod  had 


The  interest  of  the  church  was  wonderfulW 
served  by  the  Duchess  of  Dino.  The  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Courland,  and  bom  consequently  in 
the  vidnage  of  thrones,  she  had  long  exercised 
the  double  power  of  wit  and  beauty,  fiut  one  lasts 
loncer  than  the  other,  and  whether  she  wished,  by 
a  change  of  habits^  to  grow  young  again,  or  that 
the  attractions  of  tne  loo  bourgeois  court  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  exhausted  her  aristocratic  disgust, 
she  began  to  si^h  after  the  feobourg  St.  Germain. 
In  vain  BIr.  Thiers  and  the  new  men  fr^nently  ro- 
presented  to  her  how  improbable  the  reconciliation 
was,  the  hope  of  which  tempted  her,  and  that  she 
never  would  find  elsewhere  what  she  was  about  to 
lose  in  removing  from  Mr.  de  Talleyrand's  circle 
— that  is  to  say,  the  pleasure  of  iiifluencinff  affairs, 
and  that  of  haviiiir  p«*ople  of  intelligence  for  cour- 
tiers. She  persisted.  Now  she  believed — and 
this  bcHef  being  associated  with  religious  se||tir 
ments,  hiul,  without  doubt,  beoome  dearer  to  her— 
she  bt^evtd  that  her  peace  with  the  faubourg  St 
Germain  vi^uld  be  made  the  day  on  which  she 
should  get  from  Mr.  de  Talleyrand  a  public  disa- 
vowal of  the  fast.  At  all  eventa,  she  succeeded 
by  this  in  flattering  the  queen.  And  the  enter* 
prise  had  nothing  chiraerreal  about  it ;  for  the  Duch- 
ess of  Dino  controlled  her  uncle's  will  irresistiblj, 
endowed,  as  she  was,  with  lively  intelligence  and 
charming  wit. 

So  Mr.  de  Talleymod  began  his  own  self-exam- 
ioatioQ,  although  he  was  careful  not  to  let  anf- 
thing  of  it  appear  to  such  of  his  friends  who,  lixe 
MeasieuTS  Montrand,  Thiers  and  Mi^et,  would 
have  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  it.  During  the  year 
which  preceded  his  death,  he  often  asked  his  libra- 
litm  for  pbus  books ;  and  we  have  read,  traced  with 
pencil  in  his  hand,  on  a  little  piece  of  paper,  the 
following  indication:  *^THe  Christian  religion 
studied  in  the  true  spirit  of  its  maxims,^*  At  last 
came  the  slate  of  moral  inertia  when  a  man  99 
longer  suflioes  to  himself^  and,  seeing  the  phan- 
toms of  his  heart  rise  mr  around  urn,  he  i»- 
solved  to  call  a  priest.  He  addressed  himself  to 
the  Abb^  Diipaiuoup— not  yet  attacked  by  themal- 
adj  under  wluch  he  was  to  sink,  but  extreme  a^ 
brmslng  death  near  to  him. 

The  Abb^  Dupauloup  felt  extreme  repugnance 
for  Mr.  de  Talleyrand.  When  invited  to  dinner,  ho 
at  first  declined  ;  but  on  the  invitation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  he  found  it  necessary  to  aecom- 
modafte  himself  to  relations,  evidently  profitable  to 
the  church — agitated,  nevertheless,  by  a  secret 
uneasiness.  Waa  it  not  to  bo  feared  uiat  Mr.  do 
Talleyrand's  conversion  was  a  cruel  mystification 
prepared  by  hia  impiety,  a^  ^^llist  farce  auda^^ 
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k\<My  Kd^  on  Ae  rerge  of  the  grave?  Wk  not 
Everything  possible  to  a  di^imalation  that  was  one 
of  the  great  scandals  df  history  t  Trembling  lest 
he  should  be  doped,  the  Abb^  Dopattloup  would 
wlllinglj  have  provoked  an  outbreak,  which  might 
clear  up  his  doubts.  Bat  Mr.  de  Talleyrand's  ex- 
tiuisite  politeness  disarmed  him.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  write  him  a  letter,  which,  recalling 
recollections  of  religion  and  of  the  priesthood, 
•hould  be  of  a  nature  to  draw  fh>m  Mr.  de  Talley- 
rand a  peremptory  answer.  Mr.  de  Talleyrand 
did  answer,  and  the  answer  opened  with  this  sen- 
tence: •The  recollections  which  yon  invoke,  M. 
Abb^,  are  all  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for 
havinff  divined  the  place  which  they  have  pre- 
•rorved  in  my  thoughts,  and  in  my  heart."  The 
relations  between  the  prince  and  the  Abb^  Dupan- 
loup  continued,  religion  being  the  basis  of  theit 
conversations;  and  such  was  the  uncertainty  of 
mind  of  the  man  who  passed  for  the  patriarch  of 
incredulity,  that  he  suffered  himeelf  to  be  insensi- 
Wy  led  not  only  to  the  idea  of  complying  with  his 
religious  duties,  but,  besides,  to  that  of  publicly 
sbjurine  his  own  lifb,  which  he  did  in  a  declara- 
tion addressed  to  the  pope,  and  which  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  prince  there 
tMnfbssed  his  errors,  with  a  trembHog  humility, 
only  there  was  one  which  he  tried  to  excuse.  The 
ArOhbishop  of  Paris  would  have  no  restriction, 
mnd  made  modifications  in  the  act,  to  which  Mr. 
de  Talleyrand  resigned  himself,  so  much  was  be 
Subdued  and  tamea ! 

Meantime  he  had  just  bsen  attacked  with  a  ikior- 
Iftl  illness,  and  the  news  of  what  passed  within 
already  betrayed  itself,  thou^  ? affuely,  without. 
This  was,  for  the  worldly  portion  of  those  who  sor- 
Tonnded  the  prince,  a  subpst  of  inexpressible  sor- 
prise  and  pam.  That  Mr.  de  Talleynmd  should 
nave  made  religion  intervene  between  fti«  farewell 
to  life  and  the  ordinary  practices  of  worship,  such 
men  as  Messieurs  Thiers  and  Mignet  could  think 
only  suitable  and  very  decent ;  bitt  in  the  public 
retraction  enjoined  on  the  old  msn,  by  whom  the 
mass  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  celebrated,  there 
was,  according  to  them,  outrage  to  the  whole  of 
the  revolutionary  traditions,  tnrf  they  were  indig- 
nant at  it.  Mr.  de  Montrand  *s  anger  was  especially 
great;  an  anonymous  statesman,  and  clandeetine 
genius— an  unexampled  r^e,  whose  morals,  and 
whose  debts  were  desperate,  possessing  in  the 
highest  degree  the  mee  of  impertinence,  and  the 
dandyism  of  incredulity — moreover  a  sparkling 
talker,  the  friend  of  the  king,  and  very  superior  to 
Mr.  de  Talleyrand,  of  whom  he  said :  •*  Who 
wmld  not  adore  himt  he  is  so  wicked/**  Mr.  de 
Montrand  displayed  a  violent  and  passionate  ardor 
in  disputing  nis  dying  accomplice  to  the  priests. 
All  vras  in  vain. 

Mr.  de  I^iIIeyrand  had  always  a  great  likinff  fbr 
Mr.  Thiers  and  Mr.  Mignet.  He  liked  their  kind 
of  talent,  the  orimnality  of  thehr  fraternal  fortune ; 
and  in  them  he  nattered  historians ;  for  this  Pep- 
tic, so  profound,  and  so  complete  in  appearance, 
busied  himself  with  an  almost  puerile  anxiety 
ftbont  the  opinion  that  posterity  woold  have  of  him. 
Mr.  Thiers,  on  his  part,  had  been  sensible  to  the 
advances  made  to  his  plebeian  merit,  by  a  great 
head  of  the  revolution.  It  is  true,  that  on  the 
•obiect  of  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
their  relations  had  somewhat  cooled,  but  were  not 
broken,  and  Mr.  Thiers  had  not  ceased  to  have 
easy  access  to  the  |>rince.  He  thought,  he  re- 
marked, that  they  tried  to  estrange  him,  an  sood 
M  Mr.  d«  TblleyiuKl  ibit  nek. 


The  VHh  of  Mfcy,  the  eSgn*  if  ipptdadttif 
death  becoming  visible,  was  presented  lo  the 
prince,  that  he  might  affix  his  signature  to  It,  th« 
declaration  which  was  the<)bject  of  so  many  fears, 
of  so  many  hopes.  He  signed ;  a  short  time  after 
the  king  appeared,  and  it  is  related,  that,  touched 
by  such  a  visit,  the  expiring  gentieman  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  these  words :  **  It  is  the  neatest 
honor  that  my  house  has  ever  received."  It  is 
also  related— and  it  is  by  clergymen  that  the  fact* 
however  improbable  it  may  be,  has  been  secretly 
propagated — ^that  the  kin?,  having  asked  Mr. 
de  Talleyrand  if  he  sufibred,  and  the  latter  having 
answered  :  "Yes,  like  one  damned !"— Louis  PbiP 
ippe,  in  a  low  tone,  let  this  word  escape :  **  Al- 
ready?"^— a  word  which  the  dyinf  man  might  have 
heard,  and  of  which  he  immediately  revenged  him- 
self, by  giving  to  one  of  the  persons  about  him 
secret  and  formidable  indications. 

The  last  boor  came.  The  gangrene  was  mount- 
ing fh>m  the  intestines  towards  Uie  head ;  Ae  sne- 
cors  of  the  church  were  brought,  and  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  were  said.  The  number  of  visiters  of 
mark  was  considerable,  and  no  obstacle  was  pat  to 
their  adndaiiiMi— the  Dnchess  €f  Dine  hwrteg  an 
interest  that  the  last  moments  of  the  prince  shonld 
be  surrounded  by  a  solenm  and  incontestable  pub- 
licity. Now,  among  the  persons  present,  what 
dive7«ity  of  sentiments,  of  prejndioes,  of  discourse ! 
Some  were  afBicted  at  the  Catholic  solemnity  of 
his  d^adi ;  the  greater  part,  on  the  eontrary,  mod 
motives  in  that  fbr  consolation ;  and,  anHNig  oCkeis, 
the  Duke  de  NoaiHes  and  Madame  de  Castellans. 
Many  thought  of  the  envious  revelations  which  a 
man,  who  had  passed  half  a  century  behind  the 
scenes  of  hntory,  was,  without  doubt,  about  to 
leave  behind  him;  they  were  ignorant  that  his 
memoirst  deposited  in  England,  were  not  to  he 
opened,  conformably  to  his  will,  till  after  thirty 
yearn. 

Towards  four  o'dock  in  the  evening,  they  pe^ 
ceived  that  he  had  but  few  minutes  to  live.  Be 
was  stin  quite  sensible,  and  appeared  attentive  to 
the  prayers.  On  bearing  the  names  of  his  pstrons 
pronounced,  Charles,  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
Maurice,  the  martyr,  he  added,  in  a  feeble  voice : 
'*Have  pity  on  me!**  At  last,  as  the  Abb^  Dn- 
pauloup  recalled  to  him  these  words  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris :  ••  For  Mr.  de  Talleyrand  I  would 
give  my  life" — "  He  might  make  a  better  nee  of 
It,"  replied  he,  and  expired. 

Nothing  was  to  be  wanting  in  the  official  pomp 
of  his  funeral  obsequies;  but  the  people,  who 
doubted  bis  soul,  assailed  the  inviolability  of  his 
bier  with  scoffs. 

Tet,  strange  and  heart-rending  circomstanee ! 
this  man,  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who 
despised  humanity,  who  never  hesitated  to  immo- 
late, with  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  millions  of  humSn 
beings,  who  was  concerned  in  all  the  fhmoos  in* 
iquities,  who  made  of  politics  a  seietice,  hard  and 
dry  to  excess,  abominable  and  fatal,  was,  in  Ms 
private  relations,  of  extreme  kindness.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  household  were  dot oted  to  him.  To  part 
with  a  domestic  was  for  him  so  keen  a  distress, 
that  he  could  not  resolve  to  do  it.  He  loved ;  he 
had  friends. 

It  matters  not.  Of  him  who  meddles  with  the 
destinies  of  nations,  more  is  required  than  a  certijn 
disposition  to  commiserate  individual  suflhring. 
The  political  existence  of  Mr.  de  Talleyrand  wss 
only  a  long  scandal,  which  it  is  just  and  necessary 
should  be  stigmatized!  By  him,  in  fatt,  wss 
hatched  that  oontemporaneoes  immorslity  wyol^ 
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were  ibrmed  the  boudoir  philoeopben,  whom  we 
kave  mnoe  seen  take  cynicism  fur  a  proof  of  atipe- 
lioQly ,  and  corruption  for  wit-— plag^iariata  of  fortur 
Date  vice,  afterwards  dieiiopeat  men. 

Thank  Heaven,  it  is  nut  true  that  intelUgenoe  is 
of  the  party  of  improbity.  Mr.  de  Talleyrand-^ 
we  repeat  it,  and  truth  requires  it — ^Mr.  de  Talley^ 
rand  was  but  a  middling  man.  The  merit  of  all 
the  diplomatic  labors  of  which  he  usurped  the 
booor,  was  Mr.  de  Hauterive'a.  The  treaties  on 
which  we  read  his  signature,  in  the  quality  of  Nar 
Boleoa*8  servant,  his  master's  sword  concluded. 
Bepulsed  by  the  emperor,  afier  having  been  by  the 
lepublic,  he  did  not  foresee  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
boos,  and  only  thought  it  possible  when  they  en- 
tered Paris.  The  Hundred  Daye  found  at  fauU 
his  foresight,  so  foolishly  vaunted.  At  the  Cob- 
gress  of  Vienna,  and  though  the  division  of  the 
apsils  of  the  wodd  had  caused  among  tba  vietori- 
SOS  powers  diifereooes  which  a  skilful  negotiator 
woold  easily  have  turned  to  advantage,  he  knew 
neither  ho.w  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  king- 
doo  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  as  on  the  north,  nor  that  of  the  kingdom 
ef  Sardinia,  which  was  to  serve  aa  a  barrier  at  the 
lontb ;  he  allied  himself  against  the  Emperor  of 
Rnstta,  who  liked  us,  to  England,  who  was  av- 
dently  working  our  ruin;  he  could  do  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  for  the  king  of  Saxony,  our 
■est  faithful  ally ;  and  instead  of  giving  France  a 
aaeondary  power  for  neighbor  on  tl^  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  as  Russia  proposed,  he  contributed,  by 
habecility  or  treachery,  to  establish  Prussia  at  our 
doors,  a  principal  and  hostile  power.  He  was 
incapable  of  supporting  himself  under  the  restora- 
tion, to  which  even  Fouche — the  regicide  Fouchd 
~had  made  himself  necessary.  He  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  so 
iotiffnificant  was  his  influence  in  1830.  in  the 
eenfereDees  at  London,  reduced  to  an  entirely  sub- 
ahempart,  he  was  shamefully  put  out  of  the  de- 
liberatioQs,  the  object  of  which  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortresses  raised  against  France,  and 
thsy  made  him  sign  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-lbnr 
irticIeB,  appendix  to  those  of  1816.  He  only  knew 
of  the  quadruple  alliance  after  its  conclusion,  and 
then  allowed  the  idea  of  it  to  be  attributed  to  him. 
Humbled  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  fatuity  of  a 
great  nobleman,  to  revenge  himself  he  deserted 
the  whigs  and  England,  and  took  sides  with  con- 
tinental politics--be  to  whom  ignorant  panegyrists 
bafe  imputed  such  consistent  and  profound  views. 
At  last  recalled  from  London,  he  was  obliged,  in 
iider  to  retain  a  remnant  of  influence,  to  humiliate 
ktmself  to  the  functions  of  flatterer ;  and  he  drew 
OB  himself  one  day,  from  M.  Thiers,  the  cruel 
exelamation,  "That  Mr.  de  Talleyrand,  under 
N^apoleon,  shcmld  have  become  the  courtier  of 
glory  and  of  greatness,  that  indeed  ;  but  to  become 
die  courtier  of  this !"  Therefore,  not  one  fact  is 
^l^re  which  proves  the  capacity  of  Mr.  de  Talley- 
nod. 

h  is  true  ho  has  passed  through  many  storms, 
1^  died  in  his  bed.  Bat  when  one  onl^  aspires 
ts  stand  erect  in  the  high  regions  of  polities,  what 
ii  necessary?  To  hare  the  soul  of  a  slave ;  to 
ksow  how  to  be  faithless  in  misfoTtnne  and  nn- 
gntefttl ;  to  cringe  to  tyranny ;  to  feel  neither  the 
pride  of  sublime  things,  nor  the  ambition  of  vast 
Migns ;  to  be  mediocre  enough  for  people  to  dis- 
dab  to  bate  yon,  and  vile  enough  for  them  to  make 
«w  ef  you,  even  while  diey  despise.     That  is 


called  the  genius  of  the  fortunate  man !  Let  iw 
descend  to  Uie  humblest  conditions ;  let  us  look  at 
that  unfortunate  being  struggling  with  miseiy ;  let 
us  calculate  the  extent  of  the  resources  which  he 
is  obliffed  to  pot  forth  to  escape  hunger,  die 
strengUi  of  will  that  he  uses  against  despair. 
"  Tou  think  yourself  a  great  man,  count,  because 
^ou  are  a  great  lord,"  said  Beaumarchais.  "  Lost 
m  the  obscure  crowd,  I  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 

Elay  more  science,  only  to  gain  a  aubsistence,  than 
as  been  used  for  a  hundred  years  in  governing  aU 
Spain.''.  No !  Genius  is  not  measured  by  success. 
True  greatness  dues  not  go  so  easily  unpunished. 
Alone,  vanquished,  exiled  on  a  spot  in  the  sea, 
with  the  regards  of  the  whole  uneasy  universe  fixed 
on  his  impotency,  Napoleon  was  more  imposing 
than  at  the  summit  of  his  fortune,  where  the  mag- 
nificence of  sovereign  powers  half  concealed  them. 


Domestic  Romancc  in  Real  Life. — A  scene 
of  tearful  interest  was  enacted  on  Fridi^  before 
Judjge  yanderi>oel.  A  respectable  young  man,  a 
cabmetrmaker  in  Norfolk-street,  appeared  to  an* 
swer  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  was  accompanied 
bv  his  son,  a  very  handsome  and  well-dressed  boy 
about  seven  years  of  age,  upon  whom  he  evidently 
doated.  The  mother,  a  good  looking-woman,  was 
present,  and  had  procured  the  issue  of  the  writ  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  custodv  of  the  child,  a* 
illegitimate,  and  thus  umler  our  laws  belonging  te 
the  mother.  It  appears  that  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  the  father  and  mother  became  acquainted 
m  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bade,  where  b\u$ 
resided. — They  loved,  but  he  bemg  a  German  was 
compelled  by  the  laws  of  the  canton,  before  marry* 
tng>  to  give  security  that  his  children  should  never 
become  a  public  charge.  He  applied  to  the  father 
of  the  girl,  who  refused  to  become  his  security, 
and  they  could  not  be  legally  united.  AgreeablT 
to  the  usage  of  that  country,  however,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other  and  lived  together  for  a 
time  as  man  and  wife.  The  man  finally  left  Swit* 
zerland  for  New  York,  the  little  boy  in  question 
being  about  a  year  old.  He  promised  to  write  for 
the  boy  and  his  mother,  which  he  did;  but  she 
could  not  then  leave  her  mother,  and  only  arrivef 
here  with  their  boy  in  October  of  last  year — to  find 
that  the  father,  despairing  of  her  coming,  had  majp- 
ried  another.  She  resisted  the  child  to  his  care 
and  sQught  employment  as  a  teiachei>— eventually 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  a  substantial  dairy* 
man  on  Long-island,  who  (being  first  made  ao* 
quainted  with  her  whole  history)  married  hei,  and 
consented  to  adopt  the  boy  as  his  own.  The  child, 
however,  had  become  attached  to  his  father,  wh9 
was  passionately  fond  of  him  and  refused  to  give 
him  up— hence  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
judge  of  course  decided  that  the  custody  of  the 
chQd  (he  bein^  illegitimate)  belonged  to  the 
mother,  unless  it  should  become  a  public  charge* 
The  scene  on  the  surrender  of  the  chil<)  was  tbiil* 
ling  and  painful  in  the  extreme.  The  bov  screamed 
and  clung  convulsively  to  his  father  and  refused  to 
listen  to  the  entreaties  and  endearments  of  hie 
mother — while  the  unhappy  father  appeared  almost 
heart-broken.  He  contended  that  the  child  being 
his  and  baptized  in  his  name,  he  had  a  right  to  it, 
and  intimated  that  he  would  not  give  him  up. 
Plnally,  however,  he  and  his  friends  departedi 
leaving  the  child  with  its  mother,  who  at  len^ 
succeeded  in  partiaUy  quieting  his  sobs  and  taking 
him  away.— .^.  Y,  TWittnc.gitizea  Dy  vjv/v^^i^^ 
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■^HE  LAST  HOURS   OF  A   SINGLE   GENTLEMAN. 

Tfiis  ittoramg,  AprB  1,  al  half-past  eleren  pre- 
cisely, an  unfo^tanate  young  man,  Mir.  Edward 
Rnkney,  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of  infiitu- 
ation,  by  expiating  his  attachment  to  Mary  Ann 
Gale,  in  front  of  the  altar  railings  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Islington.  ' 

It  win  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  those  friends 
of  the  parties  who  were  at  the  Joneses*  party  at 
Brixton,  two  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
there,  and  there  first  introduced  to  Mary  Anne,  to 
whom  he  instantly  began  to  direct  particular  atten- 
tions—- dancing  with  her  no  less  than  six  sets  that 
ereniuff,  and  handing  her  things  at  supper  in  the 
most  devoted  manner.  From  that  period  com- 
menced the  intinuM^  between  them  which  termi- 
nated in  this  morning's  catastrophe. 

Poor  Pinkney  had  barely  attained  to  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  but  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  but 
Ibr  reasons  of  flt  pecuniary  nature,  his  single  life 
would  hare  eome  earlier  to  an  untimely  end.  A 
tthan|r®  for  the  better,  however,  having  occurred  in 
his  ciTcumstanees,  the  young  lady's  friends  were 
Induced  to  sanction  his  addresses,  and  thus  to  be- 
come accessories  to  the  course  for  which  he  had 
Just  soflerad. 

The  unhappy  man  passed  the  last  night  of  his 
bachelor  existence  in  nis  solitary  chamber.  From 
lialf-past  eight  to  ten,  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
writing  letters.     Shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  his 

Sounger  brother  Hdnrv  knocked  at  the  door,  when 
\ie  doomed  youth  told  him  in  a  firm  voice  to  come 
fai.  On  being  asked  when  he  meant  to  go  to  bed, 
Iw  replied  **  Not  yet."  The  question  was  then  put 
to  him  how  he  bought  he  could  sleep ;  to  which  nis 
answer  was,  "  I  douH  know."  He  then  expressed 
k  desire  for  a  segar  and  a  glass  of  grog,  which 
were  supplied  him.  His  brother,  who  sat  down 
knd  partook  of  the  like  refreshments,  now  demand- 
M  it  he  would  want  anything  more  that  night.  He 
tadd.  *'  Nothing,"  in  a  firm  voice.  His  affectionate 
brother  then  rose  to  take  leave,  when  the  devoted 
One  considerately  advised  him  tp  take  care  of  him- 
self. 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  seven,  the 
next  morning,  the  victim  of  Cupid,  having  been 
called  according  to  his  desire,  rose  and  promptly 
dressed  himself  He  had  the  self-control  to  shave 
kimAelf  without  the  slightest  injury ;  for  not  even  a 
scratch  upon  his  chin  appeared  afiter  the  operation. 
It  would  seem  that  he  had  devoted  a  longer  time  to 
his  toilet  than  usual. 

The  wretched  man  was  attired  in  a  light-blue 
dress-coat,  with  frosted  metal  buttons,  a  white 
waistcoat  and  nankeen  trousers,  with  patent  leadier 
boots.  He  wore  round  his  neck  a  variegated  satin 
scarf,  which  partially  concealed  the  Corazza  of  his 
bosom.  In  front  of  the  scarf  was  inserted  a  breast- 
pin of  conspicuous  dimensions.  Having  descended 
the  staircase  with  a  quick  step,  he  entered  the 
apartment  where  his  brother  and  a  few  firiends 
were  awaiting  him.  He  shook  hands  cordially 
widi  all  present,  and  on  being  asked  how  he  had 
slept,  answered,  "  Very  well ;"  and  to  the  further 
demand  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  said  *'  He 
feh  happy." 

One  of  the  party  having  hereupon  suggested  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  tSke  something  before  the 
melancholy  ceremony  was  gone  through,  he  ex- 
daimed  wi&  some  emphasis,  *'  Decidedly."  Break- 
ftst  was  accordingly  served,  when  he  ate  the  whole 
of  a  F^rench  roll,  a  large  round  of  toast,  two  sau- 


mgrn,  Md  thrts  MW^iid  eggs,  wIM hei 
down  wHh  two  great  bmakfost  cups  of  tea.  bi 
reply  to  an  expression  of  ai^oniBhmeat  on  the  pmt 
of  a  person  present,  at  his  appetite,  he  deonred 
that  he  never  Mi  it  heartier  in  his  He. 

Having  inquired  the  time,  and  ascertained  that  it 
was  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  he  remsrked  that  *^  H 
would  soon  be  over."  His  bronber  then  inquired 
if  he  oould  do  anythmg  fear  him ;  when  be  said  he 
shouM  hketo  have  a  glass  of  ale.  Hnving  draft 
tfiis,  he  appeared  satl&ed. 

The  fittal  moment  now  approaching,  he  devoted 
the  reraaininff  brief  portion  of  his  time  to  distrftat- 
ing  among  his  friend  those  little  articles  which  be 
would  soon  no  longer  want.  To  one  he  garre  his 
segar-ease,  to  another  his  tobaeeo-stopper,  and  he 
charged  his  brother  Henry  with  his  latdi-lrey,  with 
insdtietfbns  to  deliver  it,  after  aD  was  over,  with 
dne  solemnity  to  his  landlady.  ' 

The  dock  at  length  stmck  eleven ;  and  at  tfM 
same  moment  he  was  mformed  tibat  a  cab  was  ct 
the  doet.  He  merely  said,  "  I  am  teadj,"  and 
aSewed  himself  to  be  eondueted  to  the  vehioie,  into 
which  he  gm  wilh  his  brother-^his  friends  followed 
in  others. 

Arrived  at  rtie  tragical  spot,  a  short  hut  anxSons 
delay  of  some  seoon<b  took  plaoe,  after  which  they 
were  joined  by  the  lady  with  her  friends.  Littw 
was  said  on  either  side :  but  Miss  Grsle,  with  custom 
mary  deoermn,  shed  tears.  Pinkney  endeavored  to 
preserve  a  composure,  but  a  slight  twitching  in'bii 
mouth  and  eyBbrows  ptodsimeid  his  inward  agft^ 
tion. 

The  ill-starred  baehcdor  haymg  submitted  qoietfy 
to  have  a  large  white  bow  pinned  to  his  button-hole, 
now  walked,  side  by  side,  with  Miss  Oale,  with  a 
firm  step  to  the  ahar.  He  surveyed  the  hnposing 
preparations  with  calnmess,  and  gazed,  unmoved, 
on  the  clergyman,  who,  assbted  by  the  clerk,  was 
waiting  behmd  the  railbigs. 

All  reqoisite  preliminaries  having  tmw  been  se^ 
ded,  and  the  prescribed  mdancholy  formalities  gone 
through,  the  usual  question  was  put,  '*  Wih  tiioa 
have  this  woman  for  thy  wife?"  To  which  the 
rash  3^uth  replied,  in  a  distinct  voice,  **  I  w91." 
He  then  put  the  fatel  ring  upon  Miss  Gride's  finger, 
the  hymeneal  noose  was  adjusted,  and  Uie  poor  fel- 
low was'launched  into  matrknony. — Punch, 

pLovomifo  idEAR  SALfiiiivo.^The  fields,  bein^  witln 
out  fisnces,  have  an  open  look :  and  the  minglmg  of 
men  and  women  together  in  meir  cultivation,  gam 
them  a  ohetuersd  appeaiance,  aad  renders  thein  wtrf 
nctnrosqile.  In  the  middle  of  a  laiige  green  wlient 
field  would  be  a  gronp  of  men  and  women  weedfai|p 
the  grain ;  the  red  petticoats  and  the  blue  spencers 
of  tlue  latter  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  color  of 
the  fields.  In  one  plot  of  ground  I  saw  a  team  and 
a  mode  of  ploughing  quite  unique,  yet  withal  very 
simple.  The  earth  was  soft,  as  if  already  broken 
up,  and  needed  only  a  little  mellowing;  to  effect 
this,  a  man  had  harnessed  his  wife  to  a  plough, 
ttrhich  fthe  dragged  to  and  fix)  with  all  the  patience  of 
an  ox,  be  in  the  mean  time  holding  it  behind,  as  if  Hb 
had  been  accustomed  to  drive,  and  she  to  ^.  file, 
with  a  strSfp  amond  her  breast,  leaning  gently  fhi^ 
ward,  aad  be  bowed  over  the  plongh  beknid,  pnssoM- 
ed  a  BfeOBt  curious  pictone  in  Ifae  middle  of  a  ^tML 
The  plou^  here  ian  very  simple  iosCmment,  having 
but  one  handle,  and  no  share,  hot  in  its  titm  * 
pointed  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  shod  with  iron, 
profccting  forward  like  a  spear ;  and  merely  pams 
through  the  ground  like  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  with* 
out  turning  a  smooth  furrow  like  our  own. — AaUfi 
Letters  from  Italff.     uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^p^iv^ 
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THE  REIGN   OF  GEORGE   THE  THIRD.* 

It  18  9Q$x9eiLy  theovBtaeid  to  say,  that  ewery  oen- 
tmy  luM  a  di&oietes  of  its  own.  The  human  mkul 
is  essesitiallv  progfessiTe  in  Europe.  The  aoea- 
mnkilioas  of -past  knowledgs,  expsrience,  and  im- 
pulse, are  |pe^)6t«ally  preparing  changes  on  the 
f^ce  of  sooiet J ;  and  we .  may  mHy  regud  every 
tendred  years  as  ^epenod  matnring  th<Me  changes 
ioto  visihle  form.  Thus,  the  fifteenth  oentary  was 
tlw  age  of  disoevefy  in  the  arts,  in  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  in  the  great  provinces  af  the  globe :  the 
stxteeoth  exhihitea  the  general  mind  under  the  im* 
-presnon's  of  religton-*the  reformation,  the  German 
'wais  for  liberty  and  faith,  and  the  stmggies  of 
ProfeQstantism  in  France.  The  seventeenth  was 
the  briUiant  period  of  seientific  advance,  of  conti- 
aantal  literature,  and  of  coortly  pomp  and  power. 
The  eighteenth  was  the  period  of  polities ;  every 
«out  of  Eorope  was  engiu^  in  the  game  c^  poUt- 
ml  rivalry;  the  European  balance  became  the 
test,  ^e  labor,  and  the  triumph  of  statesmanship. 
The  negotiator  was  then  the  great  instroment  of 
MbMc  action.  Diplomacy  assumed  a  shape,  and 
jSnnipe  waf»  governed  by  deepat^ee.  The  genius 
of  Frederick  the  Second  restored  war  to  its  ee^ 
VMtk  amo^  the  elements  of  national  lUe ;  but  brd- 
Uant  as  his  warn  were,  they  were  subservient  to 
ihe  leading  feature  of  the  age.  They  ware  fought, 
not,  like  the  battles  of  the  oM  conquerors,  for  fame, 
but  for  influence— not  to  leave  the  Idng  without  an 
enemy,  bnt  to  leave  his  ambassadors  without  an 
o^pponcmt — ^less  to  gain,  triumphs  than  to  ensure 
tseaties :  they  all  b^gan  and  ended  in  diplomacy ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  process  was  exhibited 
in  Eoiope  akme.  In  the  East,  comprehending  two 
thirds  of  human  kind,  no  change  was  made  since 
the  conquests  of  Mahomet.  That  vast  convulsion, 
in  wteh  the  nervousness  of  frenzy  had  given  the 
eftminate  spirit  of  the  Oriental  the  strength  of  the 
seUh»  and  Uie  ambition  of  universal  conqueror, 
had  no  sooner  wrought  its  purpose  than  it  passed 
away,  leaving  the  general  mind  still  more  exhausted 
than  before.  The  Saiaoen  warrior  sank  into  the 
peasant,  and  the  Arab  was  again  lost  in  his  sands ; 
the  Turk  alone  survived,  exhibiting  splendor  «nth- 
•at  wealth,  and  pride  without  power — a  dBcniying 
image  of  despotism,  which  nothing  biitt  the  jealousy 
of  the  European  saved  from  falling  under  ^e  first 
aasanlt.  Such  is  the  repressive  strength  of  evil 
gevemmsnt ;  progiees,  the  most  salient  principle 
ofour  nature,  dies  befbre  it.  And  man,  of  all  be- 
ings the  most  eage^  for  tuMimrement,  and  the  most 
restless  under  all  monotony  of  time,  place,  and  po- 
sitioa,  becomes  Kke  the  dog  or  the  mule,  and  gen- 
eration after  generation  ^es  and  dies  vnth  no  more 
eonsetonsness  of  the  capacities  of  his  existence, 
than  the  root  which  the  animal  devours,  or  the  tree 
wider  whidi  it  was  hem. 

In  EIngland,  the  eighteenth  century  was  whdty 
^Htieal.  It  was  a  eontinnal  struggle  through  afl 
ikB  difficulties  belonging  to  a  free  constitution,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  disrassion  of  an  intdlectual  peo- 
I^  Without  adoptmg  the  oiensive  prejodwe, 
i^ehplaees  the  iadiviMal  ability  of  the  English- 
wum.  in  the  ^rst  rank;  mr  without  doubting  that 
■Btwe  has  dtstrihnted  neaarly  an  equal  share  of  per- 
seiil  sMlity  among  ail  European  nations  •;  we  may, 

*Memo£r9  9fthe  Heigrn  qf  King  QeorgB  the  Tfdrd^by 
Jbroee  WaXp^.  From  the  MSS.  Ed&tedwilh  Notea^ 
^ffksD.luL MAacnuiT, Babt.    London :  Bentley. 
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not  nnjostly,  |4aee  the  national  mind  of  fiitgliai 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  general  capacitir--tf 
that  vk  the  most  intellectual  nation,  1^  whicn  ^ 
public  intellect  h  most  constantly  employed,  in 
which  all  the  great  questions  of  society  are  mopt 
habitually  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  int^eet, 
and  in  which  that  decision  is  the  most  irresistil^ 
in  its  effects,  no  nation  of  Europe  can  stand  upon 
equal  ground  with  the  English.  For  in  what  o^er 
nation  is  the  pu\>lic  intellect  in  snch  unwearied 
exereise,  in  such  continual  demand,  and  in  si^ 
unanswerable  power! 

In  what  other  nation  of  the  world,  (excepting, 
within  those  few  years,  France ;  and  that  most  im- 
perfectly,) has  public  opinion  ever  been  appealed 
to?  But,  in  England,  to  what  else  is  thm  any 
appeal  ?  Or,  does  not  the  foreign  mind  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  foreign  landscape— Hnchilbit- 
ing  barren  though  noble  elevations,  spots  of  lin- 
gular though  obscure  beauty  among  its  recesses, 
and  even  in  its  wildest  scenes*  a  capacity  of  pidtvrel 
— ^while,  in  the  mind  of  England,  like  its  landseute, 
that  culture  has  alread^r  laid  its  hand  upon  ^  ami ; 
has  crowned  the  hill  with  verdure,  and  (ilothed'6^ 
vale  with  fertility ;  has  run  its  ploughiAiafe  alo|^ 
the  mountain  side,  and  led  the  stream  from  in 
brow ;  has  sought  out  every  finer  secret  ef  the 
scene,  and  given  the  last  riehneas  of  coltiyation  to 
the  whole. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  tA 
was  a  contest  of  leading  statesmen  at  the  bead  ^ 
parties.  Those  contests  exhibit  great  mental 
power,  singular  system,  and  extraor£nary  knowl* 
edge  of  the  art  of  making  vast  bodies  of  men  mim^ 
ter  to  the  personal  objects  of  avarice  and  ambi^ea. 
But  they  ao  no  honor  to  the  moral  dignity  of  Eng* 
land.  All  revolutions  are  hazardous  to  prineip^. . 
A  succession  of  revolutions  have  always  «xtin- 
giiiBhed  even  the  pretence  to  principle.  f%e 
French  revolution  is  not  the  only  one  which  made 
a  race  of  girouettes.  The  politica]  life  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  death  of  Anne  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third  .was  a  perpetual  turning  of  the  wealhep- 
oock.  Whig  and  Tory  were  the  names  of  disthie- 
tion.  But  tiieir  subordinates  were  of  as  many 
varieties  of  feature  as  the  cargo  of  a  slave-ship ; 
the  hue  might  be  the  same,  but  the  jargon  was  that 
of  Babel.  It  was  periiaps  fortunate  for  the  inrne- 
rial  power  ^  England,  that  while  she  vras  thus 
humiliating  the  national  morality,  which  w  ^  tifch 
blood  of  nations ;  her  reckless  and  perpetual  enemy 
beyond  the  channel  had  lost  all  means  of 'being  het 
antagonist.  The  French  sceptre  had  fhllen  into 
the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  had  come  to  the  lihrone 
a  debauchee ;  and  to  whom  the  throne  seemed  only 
a  scene  for  the  larger  display  of  his  vices.  The 
profligacy  €/f  Louis  Quatone  had  been  pdliated  by 
his  passion  for  splendor,  among  a  dissmtse  people 
who  loved  lE^lenaor  much,  and  hated  profligaoy  lit- 
tle. Bnt  the  vices  of  Louis  the  Fmeenth  were 
marked  by  a  grossness  which  degraded  ^lem  in  the 
eye  even  of  popular  indulgence,  and  prepared  the 
nation  fbr  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  In  this 
period,  refijgion,  the  great  purifier  of  nalionaleoun^ 
c^  maintained  but  a  struggling  extsienee.  tt%e 
Puritanism  of  the  preceding  centtsy  had  ^crushed 
the  diundi  of  England  ;  and  the  rettevadon  flif  liie 
raonarehy  had  given  the  people  a  satnMlia.  He* 
lig^  had  been  confounded  with  Imoo^,  until 
the  people  had  equally  eoirfeandisd  medom  wMi 
ii^etity.  The  heads  of  the*  dhnroh,  ohesen  by 
free^thinking  administrations,  were  chosen  mxfm 
for  &e  sqppleness  than  for  the  iBtrsngth  of  tMtC 
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r ;  iM  ix4lk  t)M  people  weie  ilm  tftogte 
ie  Terad  chaTohmen  as  tools,  and  the  aiuiistem  to 
use  Siem  as  dependents,  the  cause  of  truth  sank 
between  both.  The  Scriptures  are  the  life  of  reli- 
nm.  It  can  no  more  subsist  in  health  without 
tibem,  than  the  human  frame  can  subsist  without 
ibod ;  it  may  have  the  dreams  of  the  enthusiast,  or 
the  ftenzy  of  the  monk ;  but,  for  all  the  substan- 
tial and  safe  purposes  of  the  human  heut)  its  life 
is  gone  forever.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
the  Geological  works  of  that  day,  including  the 
sermons,  miffht,  in  general,  have  been  written^  if 
Christibuuty  had  never  existed.  Tlie  sermons  were 
chiefly  essays,  of  the  dreariest  kind  on  the  moat 
oommonplaoe  topics  of  morals.  The  habit  of  read- 
ing these  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  a  habit  so 
Ihtal  to  all  impression,  speedily  rendered  the 
fxeachers  as  indifferent  as  their  auditory ;  and  if 
we  were  to  name  the  period  when  religion  had 
Bost  &Uen  into  decay  in  the  public  mind,  we  should 
pranounoe  it  the  half  century  which  preceded  the 
Mdgn  of  George  the  Third. 

On  the  subject  of  pulpit  doquence  there  are  some 
ieeaaric9  in  one  of  the  reviews  of  the  late  Sydney 
Smith,  expressed  vnth  all  the  shrewdness,  divested 
of  the  \&my  of  that  writer,  who  had  keenly  ob- 
served the  popular  sources  of  failure. 

*'  The  gr^t  object  of  modem  sermons  is,  to  ha»- 
nd  nothii^.  Their  characteristic  is  decent  debili- 
tf ;  whieh  alike  guards  their  authors  from  ludicrous 
enufs,  and  precludes  them  from  striking  beauties. 
Tet  it  is  curious  to  consider,  how  a  body  of  men  so 
wen  educated  as  the  English  clergy,  can  distin- 
guish themselves  so  little  m  a  species  of  composi- 
lion,  to  whieh  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  w^  as 
Iheb  ordinary  habit,  to  attend.  To  solve  this  diffi- 
tsulty,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  eloquence 
i0f  the  bar  and  of  the  senate  force  themselves  into 
OMitice^  power,  and  wealth."  He  then  slightly 
guards  against  the  conception,  that  eloquence 
J^uld  be  the  sole  source  of  preferment ;  or  even 
- «  a  oommoa  pause  of  preferment. ' '  But  he  strong- 

S,  and  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  attributes 
e  want  of  public  effect  to  the  want  of  those 
I  by  which  that  effect  is  secured  in  every  other 


aid  ahnoit  Moej  levity,  ti  Freneh 
and  adopting,  in  all  its  extent,  the  oonfeanon, 
(then  so  £ii^ionable  on  the  continent,)  that  the 
peiieetioD  of  writing  was  to  be  formed  in  tfaehr 
Uvdy  pertifiage,  evi&ntly  modelled  bis  "  histonr'* 
on  the  style  <»  the  Sevign^  and  St.  Simon.  But 
he  was  altogether  their  superior.  If  he  had  been  m 
chamberlain  in  the  court  of  Louis  XY.,  he  might 
have  been  as  frivolously  witty,  and  as  laughingly 
sarcastic,  as  any  Frenchmaa  who  ever  sat  at  tiiie 
feet  of  a  court  mistress,  or  who  ever  looked  for 
fame  among  the  sallies  of  a  felit«Mi)»er.    ButEng* 


^*  Pulpit  discourses  have  insensibly  dwindled 
from  speaking  into  reading;  a  practice  of  itself 
puflkient  to  stifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is 
ottly  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart  that  man- 
kind can  be  very  powerfully  aff^sted.  What  can 
be  more  unfortunate,  than  an  orator  delivering  stale 

-  indignation,  and  fervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over 
wh(Se  pages  of  violent  passions,  written  out  in  G&t' 
man  text ;  reading  the  tropes  and  m^aphors  into 
which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor  of  his  mind ;  and 
so  affected,  at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page,  that  he 
is  unable  to  proceed  any  further?" 

This  criticism  was  perfectly  true  of  sermons  foi^ 

^  yean  ago,  when  it  was  written.    Times  are 

'  elianj^  sinee,  and  changed  for  the  better.    The 

piilldt  is  no  longer  ashamed  of  the  doctrines  of 

-  Christianity,  as  too  harsh  for  the  ears  of  a  classic 
:  andionee,  or  too  familiar  for  the  ears  of  the  people. 

Still  there  are  no  rewards  in  the  chuioh,  wt  that 
neat  fiMSolty,  or  rather  that  great  combination  of 
nouhies,  whidi  commands  ul  the  honors  of  the 
sflBSte  and  the  bar.  A  clerical  Demosthenes  migl^ 
lad  his  triumph  in  the  shillings  of  a  charity  ser* 

.  BOO,  but  he  must  never  hope  for  a  stall.         ^ 

We  now  revert  to  the  curious,  inquisitive,  and 
goasipping  historian  of  the  time.    Walpole,  fond 

>  it  VrtMcAk  manners,  delighting  in  the  easy  sarcasm, 


land  was  an  atmosphere  which  compelled  him  to  a 
manlier  course.  The  storms  of  party  were  not  to 
be  stemmed  by  a  wing  of  gossamer.  The  writer 
had  bold  faets,  strong  principles,  and  the  stni^lee 
of  powerful  minds  to  deal  with,  and  their  stedy 
gave  him  a  strength  not  his  own. 

Walpole  was  fond  of  having  a  hero.  In  private 
life,  George  Selwyn  was  his  Admirable  Crtditen ; 
in  puUic,  Charles  Townshend.  Charles  was  «»• 
qoestiooably  a  man  of  wit.  Yet  his  wit  rather 
consisted  in  dexterity  of  lai^uage  than  in  brilliaaoy 
of  conception.  He  was  auo  eloquent  in  parlia- 
ment ;  though  his  charm  -evidently  consisted  mora 
in  happiness  of  phrase^  than  in  richness,  variety, 
or  vigor,  of  thought.  On  the  whole,  be  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  amuse  ra^er  than  to  impress, 
and  .to  give  a  high  conception  of  his  general  facul- 
ties than  to  produce  either  conviction  by  his  aigUr 
ment,  or  respect  by  the  solid  qualities  of  his  geniuo. 
Siifit  he  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  maa. 
Walpole  describes  his  conduct  and  powers,  as  ex* 
hibited  on  one  of  those  days  of  sharp  debate  which 
preoeded  the  tremendous  discussions  of  die  Arner^ 
icaa  war.  The  subject  was  a  bill  fer  reffulaljng 
the  dividends  of  the  East  India  Company — Uie  tonie 
was  extremely  trite,  and  apparently  trifling.  But 
any  perdi  will  answer  for  the  flifrht  of  soch  a  bird. 
<(  It  was  on  that  day,"  says  Walpole,.  *'  and  oa 
that  occasion,  that  Charles  Townshend  displayed, 
in  a  latitude  beyond  belief,  the  amazing  powers  of 
his  capacity,  and  ^e  no  less  amazing  incongruities 
of  his  character."  Early  in  the  day  he  had  opened 
the  business,  by  taking  on  himself  the  examinatioa 
of  the  company's  oon£ict,  had  made'  a  cahn  speech 
on  the  subject,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  that  he  hoped  he  had  atoned  for  the  inconstder- 
ateness  of  his  past  life,  by  the  care  which  he  had 
taken  of  that  business."  He  then  went  home  to 
dinner.  In  his  absence  a  motion  was  made,  which 
Conway,  the  secretary  of  state,  not  choosii^  to 
support  alone,  it  being  virtually  Townshend*s  own 
measure  besides,  sent  to  burr^  him  back  to  the 
house.  **  He  returned  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
half  drunk  with  champagne,"  as  Walpole  says* 
(whic^,  however,  was  subsequently  denied,)  m 
more  intoxicated  with  spirits.  He  then  insteotly 
rose  to  speak,  without  giving  himself  time  to  leam 
anything,  except  that  the  motion  had  given  alarm. 
He  began  by  vowing  that  he  had  not  been  consuH* 
ed  on  the  motion — a  declaration  which  astonished 
everybody,  there  being  twelve  persons  round  hoa 
at  t|^  mom^t,  who  had  been  in  consultation  with 
him  that  very  morning,  and  with  his  assistance  had 
drawn  up  the  motion  on  his  own  talde,  and  who 
were  petrified  at  his  unparalleled  efirontery.  Bat 
before  he  sat  down,  he  had  poured  forth,  se  Wal» 
pole  sayS|  **  a  torrent  of  wit,  humor,  kxiotHedge, 
abeurdity,  vanity,  and  fiction,  heightened  by  all  tlie 
graces  of  comedy,  the  happiness  of  quotation,  and 
me  buflbonery  of  faroe.  To  the  purpose  of  the 
qaestHW  he  Mid  ,iot^^^f^\y^^^^fa,m 
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M 1^  timeSf  a  pk*^  •f  partssft,  of  dieir  feedera, 
hopes,  and  effisicts.  It  was  an  etiODmkiin  and  a 
■adre  on  himself;  and  when  he  painted  the  pretsn- 
•ioDS  of  bbth,  riches,  connexions,  fKfon,  tides. 
while  he  affected  to  praise  Lord  Rockingham  ana 
that  faction,  he  yet  insinuated  that  nothing  hot 
parts  like  hb  own  were  qnahfied  to  preside.  And 
while  he  less  oovertlv  arraigned  the  wild  incapacity 
of  Lofd  Chatham,  he  excited  so^  marmars  <^ 
wonder,  admiration,  applause,  laughter,  pity,  and 
scorn,  that  nothing  was  so  trne  as  the  sentence 
with  which  he  conduded— when,  speaking  of  goT- 
emment,.  he  said,  that  it  had  become  what  he  him- 
self had  often  been  called — the  weathercock." 

Watpele  exoeeds  eren  his  usnal  measure  of  ad- 
rakatioii,  in  speakiaff  of  this  masterly  piece  of  ex^ 
travagaaoe.  ''  Swm  was  the  wit,  abundance,  and 
impropriety  of  Ins  speech,"  says  he,  **  that  for 
time  days  men  could  talk  or  inquire  of  nothing 
dM.  ^  Did  you  hear  Ghades  Towndtend's  cham- 
pagne speedh,'  was  the  uniTersal  question.  The 
bacchaBalian  enthasiasm  of  Pindar  flowed  in  tor- 
mnts  leas  rapid  and  Jess  eloqaent,  and  inspired  lees 
dehgkt,  than  Towashend's  imagery,  which  con- 
veyed meaning  in  every  sentence.  It  was  Granrick 
acting  ext^npere  scenes  of  CongreTC."  He  went 
to  sapper  with  Walpole  at  Conway's  afterwards, 
ivhere,  the  flood  of  his  gaietjr  not  being  exhausted, 
he  kept  the  table  in  a  roar  till  two  in  3ie  morning. 
A  past  of  this  entertainment,  however,  must  have 
foimd  his  auditory  in  a  conditiott  as  uxifit  for  ctiti- 
fkuk  as  hims^.  Clavet  till  *'two  in  the  mom- 
iag,"  might  easily  disqualify  a  conviyial  circle 
torn  the  exeicise  m  too  delicate  a  perception.  And 
a  pari  of  Townshead's  fecetiousness  on  that  occa- 
sion consisted  in  mimickmg  his  own  wife,  and  a 
woman  of  rank  with  whom  he  fancied  himself  in 
love.  He  at  last  gave  up  from  mere  bodily  lassi* 
fade.  Walpole  happilv  enoufih  illustrates  those 
talents  and  Uieir  abuse  by  an  afinsion  to  those  east- 
em  tales,  in  which  a  benevolent  genius  endows  a 
being  with  supernatural  excellence  on  some  points, 
while  a  malignant  genius  counteracts  the  gift  by 
aome  qualification  which  perpetually  baffles  and 
perverts  it.  The  story,  however,  of  Charles 
Townfihend's  tipsiness  is  thus  contradicted  by  a 
graver  authority,  Sir  Greoige  Colebrook,  in  hb  me- 
moirs. 

^  ICr.  Tovnishend  loved  good  living,  but  had  not 
a  strong  stomach.  He  committed  therefore  ftre- 
^aeat  excesses,  considering  his  constitution ;  which 
woi^  not  have  been  intemperance  in  another.  He 
waa  supposed,  for  iaBtanee,  to  have  made  a  speech 
in  the  heat  of  wine,  when  that  was  really  not  the 
case.  It  waa  a  speech  in  which  he  treated  with 
great  levity,  but  with  wonderful  art,  the  characters 
^  the  Duke  of  G^rafton  and  Lord  Shelbome,  whom, 
thongh  his  colleagues  in  office,  he  entertained  a 
asvereiga  contempt  £&t,  and  heartily  wished  to  get 
lid  of.  He  had  a  Uaek  riband  over  one  of  his 
eyes  that  di^,  having  tumbled  out  of  bed,  probably 
m  a  fit  of  epil^isy ;  and  this  added  to  the  impres- 
iioii  made  on  bis  auditors  that  he  was  tipsy. 
Whereas,  it  waaaspeech  he  had  meditated  a  g^at 
while  qpeD«  and  it  was  only  hj  aooideot  that  it 
fimod  att^ranoe  that  day.  I  wnte  with  certainty, 
beoanae  Shr  George  Yonge  and  I  vi^ere  the  only  per- 
aons  who  dined  with  him,  and  we  had  but  oim 
bottle  of  champagne  after  dinner;  General  Con- 
way having  lepeatedAy  sent  mesaengers  to  pjess 
his  retnra  to  the  house." 

This  brings  the  miracle  down  td  the  human 
Handavd,  yet  that  standard  was  high^  and  the  man 


who  cettld  excite  this  iidmiration,  in  a  hoase which 
contained  so  great  a  number  of  eminent  speakera, 
and  which  coukl  charm  the  caustic  spirit  of  Wal« 
pole  into  the  acknowledgment  that  his  speech 
*«  was  the  most  singula  pleasure  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  tasted,"  most  have  been  an  extraordinary 
performance,  even  if  his  instrument  was  not  of  the 
highest  tone  of  oratory.  A  note  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  manuscript  memoirs  also  contradicts, 
on  Townshend'^  own  authority,  his  opinion  of  the 
"  wild  incapacity  of  Lord  Chatham."  The  note 
says : — 

**  On  the  night  preoedinc;  Lord  Chatham's  first 
journey  to  Bath,  Mr.  Charfes  Townshend  was  for 
the  first  time  summoned  to  the  cabinet.  The 
business  was  on  a  general  view  and  sutement  of 
the  actual  situation  and  interests  of  the  various 
powers  in  Europe.  Lor^  Chatham  bad  taken  the 
head  in  this  consideration  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
as  to  nuse  the  admiration  and  deaire  of  us  allto  eo- 
operate  with  him  in  forwarding  his  views.  Mr. 
Townshend  was  particularly  astonished,  and  owned 
to  me,  as  I  was  carrying  him  in  my  carriage  home, 
that  Lord  Chatham  had  just  shown  to  us  what  in^ 
ferior  animals  we  were,  and  that  as  much  as  he 
had  seen  of  him  before,  he  did  not  conceive  tiH 
that  night  his  superiority  to  be  so  transeen- 
dant." 

Walpole  writes  with  habitual  bitterness  of  flM 
great  Lord  Chatham.  The  recollection  of  his 
eariy  oppositton  to  Sir  Robert  Walijole,  seems  to 
have  made  him  an  unfaithful  historian,  wherever 
this  extraordinary  man's  name  comes  irithin  his 
page ;  but  at  the  period  of  thd^  diaoossions,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  vigor  of  Chatham's 
understanding  had  in  some  degree  given  vray  to 
the  tortures  of  his  disease.  He  had  sufibred  from 
ffout  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  and  as  this  ii  a 
disease  remarkably  affected  by  the  mind,  the  per- 
petual disturbances  of  a  public  life  seem  to  have 
given  it  a  mastery  over  the  whole  frame  of  the 
great  minister.  Walpole  talks  in  unjustifoble 
language  of  his  "  haughty  sterility  of  talents." 
But  there  seems  to  be  more  truth  in  his  account  of 
the  caprices  of  this  powerful  understanding  in  his 
retirement.  Walpole  calls  it  the  **  reality  of  Lord 
Chatham's  madness."  Still,  we  cannot  see  much 
in  those  instances,  beyond  the  tpmper  naturally 
resulting  from  an  agonising  disease.  When  tiie 
Pynsent  estate  fell  to  hhn,  he  removed  to  it,  and 
sold. his  house  and  grounds  at  Hayes— "  a  place 
on  which  he  liad  wasted  prodigious  sums,  and 
which  yet  retained  small  traces  of  expense,  great 
part  having  been  consumed  in  purchasing  contigu- 
ous tenements,  to  free  himself  from  all  neighbor- 
hood. Much  had  gone  m  doing  and  undoing,  and 
not  a  little  in  planting  by  torchlight,  as  his  per- 
emptory and  raipatient  habits  couM  brook  no 
delay.  Nor  were  those  the  sole  cireomstances 
which  marked  his  caprice.  His  chUdren  he  could 
not  bear  under  the  same  roof,  nor  communications 
from  room  to  room,  nor  whatever  he  thought  pro- 
moted noise.  A  winding  passage  between  his 
house  and  children  was  buih  with  the  same  view. 
When,  at  Uie  bi^inning  of  his  second  administra- 
tion, he  fixed  at  North  End  by  Hampstead,  he 
took  four  or  five  houses  successively,  as  fast  as 
Mr.  Dingley  his  landlord  went  into  them,  still,  as 
he  said,  to  vmd  off  the  houses  of  the  neighbeiw 
hood." 

.  Walpole  relates  another  anecdote  equally  vaeoa- 
dusive.    At  Pynsent,  a  Ueak  hill  bounded  hiS| 
view.    He  ordered  his  gardeipirz^fey^^^^^^le 
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with  eviMMM*  The  torn  Mkad  '<  wiUi  wtel 
«i»m.*'  H«  replied,  '*  With  cedars  and  ey- 
ptesees/'  •*  Bl^  me,  my  lord,"  replied  the  gar- 
dener, *'  all  the  Buraenea  in  this  cooBty  would  not 
furnish  a  hundredth  part."  ''  No  matter,  send  for 
Ihem  from  London  :"  and  they  were  brought  bv 
land  carriage.  Certainly,  there  was  not  much 
ia  this  be^^  the  natural  desire  of  every  improver 
to  shut  out  a  disagreeable  object,  by  putting  an 
agreeable  one  in  its  place.  His  general  object  was 
thB  natural  one  of  preventinf  all  noise — a  point  of 
importance  with  every  sufferer  undei  a  wakeful 
and  miserable  disease.  His  appetite  was  deMcate 
and  &ncifttl,  and  a  succession  of  chickens  were 
kept  boiling  and  roasting  at  every  hour,  to  be  ready 
whenever  he  should  call.  He  at  length  grew 
weavy  of  his  lesideaoe,  and,  after  selling  Hayes, 
tock  a  longing  to  return  t)ieTe.  After  considerate 
oegotiat^on  with  Mr.  Thomas  Walpde  the  pur- 
chase, he  obtained  it  i^aJA,  and  we  hear  no  moie 
of  his  madness. 

The  session  was  one  of  continual  intrigues,  eon- 
SiMit  exhibitions  of  subtlety  amongst  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  whieh  at  this  distance  of  time  are 
oniy  ndieulous,  aad  ikitiicate  discussions,  whi^ 
aue  new  aaoog  the  lumber  of  debate.  Towns^ 
bend,  if  he  lained  nothing  else,  gained  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  lor  his  conduct  on  the  East  India 
aoid  dividend  bills,  for  Which,  as  Walpole  says, 
**  he  deasrved  nothing  but  censure. "  A  contemp- 
tuous epigram  appeared  on  the  oeeanon  by  '*  some- 
body a  lime  more  sagacious'*— that  **  somebody" 
probably  b^ag  Walpole  Mmeelf : 

'^  The  joke  of  Townshend's  boji  is  little  known, 
Qreat  judgment  in  the  thing  the  cits  have  shown ; 
The  coi)A]^iment  was  vi  expedient  clever, 
To  rid  them  of  the  like  expense  forever. 
Of  so  burlesque  a  choice  the  example  sure 
For  cit^  boxes  must  all  longing  cure. 
The  honored  Oslaracism  at  AUiens  fell, 
•Soon  as  Hyperbolus  had  got  the  shell." 

It  is  scarcely  noasible  to  think  that  an  epigram  of 
this  heavy  order  could  have  been  praised  by  Wal- 
pole^  if  his  critieism  had  not  been  tempered  by  the 
isodemess  of  patenutv. 

We  then  have  a  character  of  a  man  embalmed 
io  the  cottlempi  poured  upon  him  by  Junius— 4he 
Duke  of  Grafton.  Though  less  bitter,  it  is 
^uaUy  scornful.  *' Hitherto,"  s^^  Walpele, 
'*  he  bad  passed  foe  a  man  of  much*  obstinaey  and 
firmness,  of  strict  honsi,  devoid  of  ambition,  atid, 
though  reserved,  more  diffident  than  demgninff. 
He  retained  so  much  of  this  <duraeter,  as  to  justify 
those  who  had  mistaken  the  rest.  If  he  precipi- 
tated himself  into  the  most  sudden  and  ineiitricabie 
contradictions,  at  least  he  pursued  the  object  of 
the  moment  with  inflexible  aidor.  If  he  abandoned 
himself  to  total  negligence  of  business,  in  pursuit 
of  his  spmts  and  pleaeuiea,  the  love  of  ptfwer 
never  quilled  him ;  and,  when  his  will  was  dis- 

futed,  no  man  was  more  imperiously  arbitrary 
f  his  desiffiis  were  net  deeply  laid,  at  least  they 
we«e  conducted  in  ptolbund  sileftoe.  He  rarely 
pardoned  ihoee  who  did  not  guess  his  inclination. 
It. was  Moesiavy  to  guess,  so  mre  was  itiy'in* 
f4an<»  of  his -unbosoming  himself  to  either  fHends 
( r  codfidwita.  Why  hia  hottor  hU  hnsn  so  high  W 
rated  1  can  less  account,  except  that  he  b^d  adp 
veitisod  it,  and  that  ohmiainis  y«mg  iIibr  me  a^  to 
.  luLVe  Ugh  netu>tis,  beibte  they  have  practised  thb 
wodd,  and  essayed  their  own  Vitloe." 


At  lengtli,  after  n  rist  vmierf  of 
which  threw  the  public  life  of  thone  dm  into  the 
most  ^temptih^  point  of  view,  the  king  being 
made  vittoally  a  ciptisr,  while  the  iamiHea  of  the 
Hertftrds,  Buckinghnros,  and  Rodcinffhaaos,  titf- 
ficked  the  high  effleea  of  stnte  as  chiWrsn  wouhl 
barter  ,toya;  an  adminiBtration  vrea  tardilv  formed* 
Walpole,  who  seemed  to  take  a  sort  fad^eUofOe 
pleasure  in  constructing'  those  intrigues,  and 
making  himself  wretched  at  their  &dure,  while 
nobody  suffered  him  to  take  advantage  of  theb 
sueoem ;  now  gave  himself  a  holiday,  and  Went  to 
relax  in  Paris  for  six  weeke-^-his  vdaxation  coo- 
sistmg  of  gossip  amongst  the  Htecary  ladies  of  the 
capital.  During  his  absence  nn  event  happened 
which,  though  it  did  not  break  iam  -die  nomstry, 
yet  must  have  had  considerable  eroct  in  ita  inflow 
ence  cfti  the  house  of  commons.  This  was  the 
denlh  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Townsfaend,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1767,  in  the  fortr-second  year 
of  hb  age.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  wt^ 
lected  lever ;  if  even  thia  did  not  arise  from  km 
carelessness  of  health,  and  those  habita  wMch,  if 
net  amounting  to  intemperanee,  wese  oettainly 
traspasses  on  his  eenntitution.  Walpole  apsnks 
of  him  with  contimial  admiration  of  hi»  ffeniua, 
and  continual  oontempt  of  hie  wrineipilea.  Be  also 
thinks,  that  he  bad  arrived  at  his  highest  ^fUme,  or, 
m  his  peculiar  phrase,  <*  that  his  geunsiDOUkI  have 
received  no  aoeosrion  of  brightness,  while  htn 
fhuhs  only  premised  midtipficailion."  Wal|M4e, 
with  no  pretence  to  rival,  probMr  envied  this 
aingular  personage ;  fbr,  ^n^never  he  begins  by 
panegyric,  he  anifenaly  ends  vrith  a  sting.  One 
of  the  notes  gives  an  extnet  from  Sir  George 
Colebrook's  Memoirs,  which  perhaps  |daoes  bis 
fac^ties  in  a  more  iavonblepmnt  of  view  than  the 
high-colored  euloginm  of  Burke,  or  the  polished 
insinuatmns  of  Walpole.  Sir  George  tells  us,  that 
Tovrm^eod*s  object  was  to  be  prime  minister,  and 
that  he  would  doubtless  hate  attained  that  object 
had  he  lived  to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  resigns* 
tion.  Lord  North  nacoeeded  him  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  nod  Townshend  would  evidently 
baive  preceded  him  as  prime  minister.  *'  As  n 
private  man,  his  friends  were  used  to  say,  that 
they  ahould  net  see  hia  like  again.  Though  they 
were  often  the  butts  of  his  wit,  they  always  re^ 
turned  to  his  oompnny  with  fMh  deKght,  which 
they  would  not  have  wme  had  thae  been  either 
maBoe  or  Taneor  in  what  he  said.  He  hivei 
society,  and  in  his  choice  of  friends  foefened  thone 
over  whom  he  had  a  decided  snperiority  of  talent. 
He  waa  aatisfied  when  he  had  put  the  table  in  n 
roar,  and  he  did  not  like  to  see  it  done  by  another. 
¥nien  Garridc  and  Footo  were  ]lreseot,  he  took 
the  lead,  and  hardly  anownd  them  an  opportunity 
of  ahowmg  their  tnlenta  ibr  nmrier^  heeanee  he 
could  exed  them  in  their  evm  ait.  He  shone  oar* 
tkmlarly  in  taking  off  the  prio^pat  memben  of  the 
henee  of  ootnmons.  Among  ttie  few  whom  he 
feared  waa  Mr.  Sehvyn,  and  at  a  dhmer  at  Lord 
Gower*s  they  had  a  trial  of  skin,  b  u^idi  Mr. 
Sehimi  pvevailed.  When  the  eempany  todce  up, 
Mr.  Townshend,  toshowthafhehid  nonoimoaity, 
carried  him  in  his  carriate  to  White's ;  and,  as 
they  parted,  Selwyn  oouM  not  hdp  sayings— <R»- 

Bi  have  gl 


member,  this  is  thO  first  set-down  you 

me  to<dsy.* " 

Aa  Ibvrmtendlieedve  nehiMOMble  isafetm^ 

and  had  little  paternal  forimto,'he  sdeoitosil  <MW> 

aonally  in  both  ^fhe  French  and  BngMi  'ftmds. 

One  of  the  iofeidema  iretated  lyy  Sir  Woise,  afil 
uigitizea  Dy  "KZJKJKjpivk^ 
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witlioBt  a  syllable  of  cenpniTe  too,  throws  on  him 
an  imputatioii  of  triekery  whieh,  in  our  later  day, 
woald  utterly  destroy  any  public  man.  *'  When 
he  was  chaooellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  came  in 
his  nightgown  to  a  dinner  givea  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  to  sereral  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city 
to  settle  the  loan.  After  dinner,  when  the  terms 
were  settled,  and  everybody  present  wished  to 
introdoee  some  friend  on  the  list  of  subscribers,  he 
pretended,  to  cast  up  the  sums  already  admitted, 
said  the  loan  was  full,  huddled  up  his  papers,  cot 
iato  a  chair,  and  returned  home,  reserving  to  him- 
self by  his  manceuvre  a  large  share  of  the  loan/' 
An  act  of  this  kind  exhilnts  the  honeaty  of  the  last 
age  in  a  very  equivocal  point  of  view.  If  proud 
of  nothing  else,  we  may  be  proud  of  the  public 
sense  of  responsibility ;  m  our  day,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  such  an  act  would  be  impossible,  for  it 
would  inevitably  involve  the  ruin  of  the  perpetra- 
tor, followed  bv  the  ruin  of  any  ministry  which 
would  dare  to  defend  him. 

At  this  period  died  a  brother  of  the  king,  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  York,  a  man  devoted  to  pleasure, 
headstrong  in  his  temper,  and  ignorant  in  his  con- 
oeptioas.  *'  Immoderate  travelling,  followed  by 
immoderate  balls  and  entertainments,"  had  long 
kept  his  blood  in  a  peculiar  state  of  accessibility  to 
disease.  He  died  of  a  putrid  fever.  Wslpole 
makes  a  panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his 
brother ;  of  which  a  part  may  be  supposed  due  to 
the  duke's  marriage  with  Lady  Waldegrave,  a 
marriage  which  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
king,  and  which  once  threatened  political  evils  of  a 
formidable  nature.  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
bnd,  was  also  an  unfortunate  specimen  of  the 
blood  royal.  He  is  described  as  having  the  bab- 
bling loquacity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  without  his 
talents ;  as  at  once  arrogant  and  low  ;  presuming 
on  his  rank  as  a  prince,  and  degrading  himself  by 
an  association  with  low  company.  Still,  we  are  to 
remember  Walpole's  propensity  to  sarcasm,  the 
enjoyment  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  in  shooting 
his  brilliant  missiles  at  all  ranks  superior  to  his 
own;  and  his  especial  hostility  to  George  the 
Third,  one  of  the  honestest  monarchs  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne. 

In  those  days  the  composition  of  ministries  de- 
pended altogether  upon  the  high  families.  The 
peerage  setUed  evemhing  amongst  themselves. 
A  lew  of  their  dependents  were  occasionally  taken 
into  offiee ;  but  all  the  great  places  were  distribu- 
ted among  a  little  clique,  who  thus  constituted 
themselves  the  real  masters  of  the  empire.  Wal- 
pole's  work  has  its  value,  in  letting  us  into  the 
secrets,  of  a  conclave,  which  at  once  shows  us  the 
singular  emptiness  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  the 
equally  ain^ar  aathority  with  which  they  seem 
to  have  disposed  of  both  the  king  and  the  people. 
We  give  a  scene  from  the  iBstorian,  which  would 
make  aa  admirable  fragment  of  the  Rehearsal,  and 
whieh  wanted  only  the  genius  of  Sheridan  to  be  an 
admirable  pendant  to  Mr.  PuflTs  play  in  the  Critic. 
'«  Ob  the  SOtb  a  meeting  was  held,  at  the  Duke  of 
Neweastle*s,  of  Lord  Roekingham,  the  Duke  of 
RtchflBond,  and  of  Dowdeswell,  with  Newcastle 
himself  on  one  part,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lord'Weymoolh,  and  Rigby  on  the  other.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  powers  from  Grenville  to  act 
for  him ;  bni  did  not  seem  to  like  Lord  Rookuig- 
ham'e  taking  oo  himself  to  name  to  places.  On 
^  lattdr's  aridng  what  friends  they  wished  to 
TO^BT,  Rigby  saidf  with  bis  cavalier  bhintness-— 
-  Tike  the  Ciwrt  Cakndar  and  give  them  one,  two, 


three  thousand  pounds  a  ^ear !  Bedford  observed 
— ^They  had  said  nothing  on  measures.  Mr. 
Chrenville  would  innst  on  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country  over  America  being  asserted.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham replied — He  would  never  allow  it  to  be  a 
question  whether  he  had  ^ven  up  this  country — 
he  never  had.  The  duke  insisted  on  a  declaration. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  said — We  may  as  well 
demand  one  from  you,  that  you  will  never  disturb 
that  country  again.  Neither  would  yield.  How- 
ever, though  they  could  not  agree  on  measures ; 
as  the  distribution  of  places  was  more  the  object  of 
their  thoughts  and  of  their  meeting,  they  reverted 
to  that  topic.  Lord  Rockingham  named  Mr.  Con- 
way. Bedford  started ;  said  he  bad  no  notion  of 
Conway  ;  had  thought  he  was  to  return  to  the 
military  line.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  it  was 
true,  Mr.  Conway  did  not  desire  a  civil  place ;  did 
not  know  whether  he  would  be  persuaded  to 
accept  one  ;  but  they  were  so  bound  to  him  for  his 
resignation,  and  thought  him  so  able,  they  must 
insist.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  said — C<inway  was 
an  ofllcer  smis  tache,  but  not  a  minister  sans 
tacbe.  Rigby  said — Not  one  of  the  present  cabinet 
should  be  saved.  Dowdeswell  asked — *What! 
not  one?*  •  No.'  *  What!  not  Charles  Towns- 
bend?'  *0h!'  said  Rigby,  *that  is  different. 
Besides,  he  has  been  in  opposition.'  *  So  has 
Conway,'  said  Dowdeswell.  '  He  has  voted 
twice  against  the  court;  Townshend  but  once.' 
*But,'  said  Rigby,  *  Conway  is  Bute's  man.* 
*  Pray,'  said  Dowdeswell,  *  is  not  Charles 
Townshend  Bute's!*  *  Ah !  but  Conway  is 
governed  by  his  brother  Hertford,  who  is  Bute's.' 
'  But  Lady  Ailesbury  is  a  Scotchwoman.'  '  So 
is  Lady  Dalkeith.'  Those  ladies  had  been 
widows  and  were  now  married,  (the  former  to 
Conway,  the  latter  to  Townshend.)  From  this 
dialogue  the  assembly  fell  to  wrangling,  and  broke 
up  quarrelling.  So  high  did  the  heats  go,  that 
the  Conways  ran  about  the  town  publishinfir  the 
issue  of  the  conference,  and  taxing  the'Beofsrds 
with  treachery." 

Notwithstanding  this  collision,  at  once  so  sig- 
nificant, and  so  trif  in^ — at  once  a  burlesque  on  the 
gravity  of  public  afiairs,  and  a  satire  on  the  selfish- 
ness of  public  men— on  the  same  evening,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  sent  to  desire  another  interview, 
to  which  Lord  Rockingham  yielded,  but  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  refused  to  be  present.  So  much,  how- 
ever, were  the  minds  on  both  sides  ulcerated  by 
fbrmer  and  recent  disputes,  and  so  incompatible 
were  their  views,  that  the  second  meeting  broke 
up  in  a  final  quarrel,  and  Lord  Rockiogham  re-  ' 
leased  the  other  party  from  all  their  engagements. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  desired  they  might  still  con- 
tinue friends,  or  at  least  to  agree  to  oppose  to- 
gether. Lord  Rockingham  said  no,  **  they  were 
broken  forever." 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle appeared  for  the  last  time  in  apolitical  light. 
Age  and  feebleness  had  at  length  woro  ouit  that 
busy  passion  for  intrigue,  which  power  bad  not 
been  able  to  satiate,  nor  disgrace  correct.  He 
languished  about  a  year  longer,  but  wa^  beard  of 
no  more  on  the  scene  of  afikus.  (He  died  in  No- 
vember, 1768.) 

A  remarkable  drcnmstance  in  all  those  arran^re- 
ments  is,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  either  the  kiiig 
or  the  people.  The  king  is  of  course  anplied  to 
to  sign  and  seal,  but  simply  as  a  head  cleric.  The 
people  are  occasionally  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  years ;  but  in  the  Interim  all  was  set^ 
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tied  ia  the  parlors  of  the  peerage !  The  scene 
wliich  we  have  just  given  was  absolutely  puerile, 
if  it  were  not  scandalous;  and,  without  lading 
onrseWes  open  to  the  charge  ofsuperstition  on  such 
subjects,  we  might  almost  Tegard  the  preservation 
of  the*empire  as  directly  miraculous,  while  power 
wasf  in  the  hands  of  such  mJ^n  as  the  Botes  and 
Newcastles^  the  Bedfords  and  Rockinghams,  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  not  even  difficult  to  trace  to  this 
intolerable  system,  alike  the  foreign  calamities 
and  the  internal  convulsions  during  this  period. 
Whether  America  could,  by  any  possibility  of  ar- 
rangement, have  continued  a  British  colony  up  to 
the  present  time,  may  be  rationally  doubted.  A 
vast  country,  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population,  would  have  been  an  incumbrance,  rather 
than  an  addition,  to  the  power  of  England.  If 
the  patronage  of  her  offices  continued  in  the  hands 
of  ministers,  it  roust  have  supplied  thetn  with  the 
means  of  buying  up  every  man  who  was  to  be 
bought  in  England.  It  would  have  been  the  largest 
fund  of  corruption  ever  known  in  the  world.  Or, 
if  the  connexion  continued,  with  the  population  of 
America  doubling  in  every  five-and-twenty  years, 
the  question  must  in  time  have  arisen,  whether 
England  or  America  ought  to  be  the  true  seat  of 
government.  The  probable  consequence,  however, 
would  have  been  separation;  and  as  this  could 
scarceW  be  effected  by  amicable  means,  the  result 
fnight  nave  been  a  war  of  a  much  more  extensive, 
wasteful,  and  formidable  nature,  than  that  which 
divided  the  two  countries  sixty-five  years  ago. 

But  all  the  blunders  of  the  American  war,  nay 
the  war  itself,  may  be  still  almost  directly  traceable 

'  to  the  arrogance  of  the  oligarchy.  Too  much  ac- 
customed to  regard  government  as  a  natural  appen- 
dage to  their  birth,  they  -utterly  forgot  the  true 
element  of  national  power — the  force  of  public 
Opinion.  Inflated  with  a  sense  of  their  personal 
superiority,  they  looked  with  easy  indifference  or 
studied  contempt  on  everything  that  was  said  or 
done  by  men  whose  genealogy  was  not  registered, 
in  the  red  book.  Of  America — a  nation  of  English- 
men— and  of  its  proceedings,  they  talked,  as  a  Rus- 
sian lord  might  talk  of  his  serfs.  Some  of  them 
thought,  that  a  stamp  act  would  frighten  the  sturdy 
freeholders  of  the  western  world  into  submission  ! 
others  talked  of  reducing  them  to  obedience  hy 
laying  a  tax  on  their  tea  !  others  prescribed  a  regi- 
men of  writs  and  constables !  evidently  regarding 
the  American  farmers  as  they  regarded  the  poach- 
ers and  paupers  on  their  own  demesnes.  All  this 
arose  from  stupendous  ignorance ;  but  it  was  ig- 
norance engendered  by  pride,  by  exclusiveness  of 
rank,  and  by  the  arrogance  of  caste.  So  excessive 
was  this  exclusiveness,  that  Burke,  though  the 
most  extraordinary  man  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  aby  time,  could  never  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet ;  where  such  triflers  as  New- 
castle, such  figures  of  jpatrician  pedantry  as  Buck- 
ingham, such  shallow  intriguers  as  the  Bedfords, 
and  such  notorious  characters  as  the  Sandwiches, 
played  with  power,  like  children  with  the  cups  and 
balls  of  their  nursery.  Lord  Noith,  with  all  his 
wit,  his  industry,  and  bis  eloquence,  owed  his  ad- 

#nis8ion  into  the  cabinet  to  his  being  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Guilford.  Charies  Fox,  though  marked 
by  nature,  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life, 
for  the  highest  eminence  of  the  senate,  would  never 
fiave  been  received  into  the  government  class,  but 
for  bis  casual  connexion  with  the  house  of  Rich- 
mond. Thus,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  real  powers 
of  that  infinite  mnltitade,  which,  however  below 


the  peerage,  forms  the  ooimtry.  They  thoogfac 
that  a  few  frowns  from  Downing  Street  eould  ex- 
tinguish the  resistance  of  millions,  three  thousand 
miles  off,  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  inflamed  bj 
a  sense  of  wrong,  whether  fancied  or  true,  and 
insensible  to  the  gatherings  of  a  brow,  however 
coroneted  and  antique. 

This  haughty  exclusiveness  equally  accounts  for 
the  contests  with  Wilkes.  They  felt  thenaaelyes 
affronted,  much  more  than  resisted ;  they  were 
much  more  stung  by  the  defiance  of  a  private  indi-  i 
vidual  to  themselves,  than  they  were  urged  to  the 
collision  by  any  conceivable  sense  of  haaajd  to  the 
monarchy.  No  man,  out  of  bedlam,  could  con- 
ceive, that  tVilkes  had  either  the  power  or  the 
intention  to  subvert  the  state.  But  Mr.  Wilkes,  an 
obscure  man,  whose  name  was  not  known  to  th« 
calendar  of  the  government  fabricators,  had  actually 
dared  to  call  their  privilege  of  power  into  question ; 
had  defied  them  in  the  courts  of  law ;  bad  rebuked 
them  in  the  senate ;  had  shaken  their  infloenoe  ia 
the  elections;  and  had,  in  fact,  compelled  them  to 
know,  what  they  were  so  reluctant  to  learn,  that 
they  were  but  human  beings  after  all  I  The  acqui- 
sition of  this  knowledge  cost  them  half  a  dozen 
years  of  convulsion^,  the  most  ruinous  to  them- 
selves, and  the  most  hazardous  to  the  constitution. 
Wilkes'  profligacy  alone,  perhaps,  saved  the  con- 
stitution from  a  shock,  which  might  have  changed 
the  whole  system  of  the  empire.  If  he  had  not 
been  sunk  by  his  personal  character,  at  the  first 
moment  when  the  populace  grew  cool,  he  might 
have  availed  himself  of  the  temper  of  the  times  to 
commit  miscliiefs  the  most  irreparable.  If  his  per- 
sonal character  had  been  as  free  from  public  oA» 
fence  as  his  spirit  was  daring,  he  might  have  led 
the  people  much  further  than  the  government  ever 
had  the  foresight  to  contemplate.  The  conduct  of 
the  successive  cabinets  had  covered  the  kiag  with 
unpopularity,  not  the  less  fierce,  that  it  was  wholly 
undeserved.  Junius,  the  ablest  political  writer  that 
England  has  ever  seen,  or  probably  ever  will  see, 
in  the  art  of  ashling  a  ministry,  had  pilloried  every 
leading  man  of  his  time  except  Chatham,  in  thio 
imj>erishable  virulence  of  his  page.  The  pop^ular 
mind  was  furious  witli  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  all  cabinets ;  in  despair  of  all  improvement  in 
the  system ;  irritated  by  the  rash  severity  which 
alternated  with  the  equally  rash  pusillanimity  of 
ministers ;  and  beginning  to  regard  government  ]em 
as  a  protection,  than  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
natural  privileges  of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

They  soon  had  a  growing  temptation  before  them 
in  the  successful  revolt  of  America. 

We  do  not  now  enter  into  that  question  ;  it  is 
too  long  past.  But  we  shall  never  allude  to  u 
without  paying  that  homage  to  truth,  which  pro- 
nounces, that  the  American  revolt  was  a  rebellion, 
wholly  unjustifiable  by  the  provocation;  utterly 
rejecting  all  explanation,  or  atonement  ibr  casual 
injuries ;  and  made  in  the  spirit  of  a  determination 
ti>  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 
But,  if  Wilkes  could  have  sustained  his  opposition 
but  a  few  years  loncer,  and  with  any  character  but 
one  80  shattered  as  bis  own,  he  might  have  carried 
it  on  through  life,  and  even  bequeathed  it  as  a 
legacy  to  his  party ;  until  the  French  Revolution 
h^  joined  flame  to  flame  across  the  Chanael,  and 
England  had  rivalled  even  the  frenzy  of  France  in 
the  rapidity  and  ruin  of  her  reform. 

Fortunately,  the  empire  was  rescued  horn  thia 
most  fatal  of  all  catastrophes.  A  great  English 
minister  appeared,  on  whom  ware  to  davolye  tha 
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i  of  Engkiid  and  the  wtor^kni  of  Eimiee. 
The  eagadty  of  Pitt  saw  where  the  eril  lay  ;  hit 
intrepidity  instantly  struck  at  its  source,  and  his 
unrivalled  ability  ctnnpleted  the  saving  operation. 
He  broke  down  the  calnnet  raonopoly.  No  man 
lesshnmiliated  himself  to  the  ponnlace,  but  no  man 
better  anderstood  the  people.  No  man  paid  more 
practical  respect  to  the  peerage,  but  no  man  more 
thoroo^ly  extinguished  their  exclusive  possession 
of  power.  He  formed  Jiis  cabinet  from  men  of  all 
xisnks,  in  the  peerage  and  out  of  the  peerage.  The 
^reat  peers  chiefly  went  over  to  the  opposition. 
He  resisted  them  there,  with  as  much  darin?,  and 
with  as  successful  a  result,  as  he  had  expelled  them 
from  the  stronghold  of  government.  He  made  new 
peers.  He  left  his  haughty  antagonists  to  graze 
on  the  barren  field  of  opposition  for  successive 
years ;  and  finally  saw  almost  the  whole  herd 
come  over  for  shelter  to  the  ministerial  fold. 

At  this  period  a  remarkable  man  was  brought 
into  public  life — the  celebrated  Dunning,  appointed 
solicitor-general.  Walpole  calls  this  *'  an  extraor* 
dinary^  promotion,"  as  Dnnning  was  connected 
with  Lord  Shelbume.  It  was  like  eTer3rthing 
else,  obviously  an  intrigue ;  and  Dunning  would 
have  lost  the  appointment,  but  for  his  remarkable 
reputation  in  the  courts;  Wedderhume  being  the 
man  of  the  Bedfords.  Walpole's  opinion  of  Dun- 
ning- in  the  house,  shows,  how  much  even  the 
hi^est  abilities  may  be  influenced  by  circumstan- 
ces. He  says,  **  that  Dunning  immediately  and 
utteriy  lost  character  as  a  sp^er,  although  he 
had  acquired  the  very  highest  distinctions  as  a 
pleader  ;"  so  different,  says  he,  is  the  oratory  of 
the  bar  and  of  parliament.  Mansfield  and  Camden 
retained  an  equal  rank  in  both.  '^  Wedderbume 
was  most  successful  in  the  house.  Norton  had  at 
first  disappointed  the  expectations  that  were  con- 
ceived of  him  when  he  came  into  parliament ;  yet 
his  strong  sense,  that  glowed  through  all  the 
coarseness  of  his  knguagre  and  brutdity  of  his 
manner,  recovered  his  weight,  and  he  was  much 
distinguished ;  while  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  attorney- 
general,  in  the  preceding  reign,  the  soundest  law- 
yer, and  Charles  Torke,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pleaders,  soon  talked  themselves  out  of  all 
consideration  in  parliament ;  the  former  by  laying 
too  great  a  stress  on  every  part  of  his  difi\isive 
knowledge,  and  the  latter  by  the  sterility  of  his 
inteUigenee.** 

An  intelligent  note,  however,  vindicates  the 
leputalion  of  Dunning.  It  is  observed,  that  Dun- 
niiig^s  havinff  been  counsel  for  Wilkes,  and  the 
intimate  of  Lord  Shelbume,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  any 
of  the  .debates  which  were  so  largely  occupied  with 
Wilkes'  misdemeanors.  Lord  North  too,  was  hos- 
tBe  to  Donning.  Under  such  conditions  it  was 
impossible  that  any  man  should  exhibit  his  powers 
to  advantage ;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  he  had 
got  rid  of  those  trammels,  his  singular  abilities  vin- 
dicated themselves.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  even  when  that  honor  was  to  be 
shared  with  Burke.  We  have  heard  that  such 
was  the  pungency  of  Dunning's  expnessions,  and 
^  happy  dexten^  of  his  conceptions,  that  when 
he  spoke,  (his  voice  being  feeble,  and  unable  to 
make  itself  hear^at*aay  great  dis^nce,)  the  mem- 
hem  used  to  throng  around  the  bench  on  which  he 
spoke.  Wraxall  paneg3rrizes  him,  and  yet  with  a 
taolc^ogy  of  terms,  which  must  have  been  the  very 
9  of  Dunning's  style.  Thus,  he  tells  us  that 
Donning   spoke,    '*  Every   murmur   was 


hushed,  and  every  ear  attentive  ;**  two 
which  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Hannah  More 
is  also  introduced  as  one  of  the  panegyrists ;  for 
poor  Hannah  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
bustling  persons  possible  ;  to  have  run  everywhere, 
and  to  have  given  her  opinbn  of  everybody,  how- 
ever much  above  her  oomprehensien.  She  was 
one  of  the  spectators  on  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's 
trial,  (a  most  extraordinary  scene  for  the  dioioe  of 
such  a  purist ;)  but  Hannah  was  not  at  that  time 
quite  80  sublime  ss  she  became  afterwards.  Han- 
nah describes  Dunning's  manner  ss  ''  insufferably 
bad,  couching  and  spitting  at  every  word ;  but  his 
sense  and  expression  pointed  to  the  last  degree." 
But  the  character  which  the  annotator  gives  as  a 
model  of  panegyric,  pleases  us  least  of  all.  It  is 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  and  consists  of  one  long 
antithesis.  It  is  a  studied  toil  of  language,  ex- 
pressing ideas,  a  common-place  succession,  substi- 
tnting  words  for  thoughts,  and  at  once  leaving  the 
ear  palled,  and  the  understanding  diasati^ed. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  made  of  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this?  Sir  William  is  speaking  of  Dun- 
ning's wit.  "This,"  says  he,  '*  reHeved  the 
weary,  calmed  the  resentful,  and  animated  the 
drowsy.  This  drew  smiles  even  from  sudi  aa 
were  the  object  of  it,  and  scattered  Jhwers  over  a 
desert,  and,  like  sunbeams  sparkling  on  a  hke,  gave 
spirit  and  vivacity  to  the  dullest  and  least  interest 
ing  cause."  And  this  mangHnff  of  metaphor  is  to 
teach  us  the  qualities  of  a  proiound  and  practical 
mind.  What  follows,  is  the  perfecticm  of  see-saw. 
"  He  was  endued  viith  an  intellect  sedate  yet  pen- 
etrating, clear  yet  profound,  subtle  yet  strong.  His 
knowledge,  too,  was  equal  to  his  imagination,  and 
his  memory  to  his  knowledge."  He  might  have* 
equally  added,  that  the  capacity  of  his  boots  was 
equal  to  the  size  of  his  le^,  and  the  length  of  hit 
purse  to  the  extent  of  his  generosity.  This  re* 
minds  us  of  one  of  Sydney's  Smith's  burlesques 
on  the  balanciuff  of  epithets  by  that  most  pedantic 
of  pedants,  the  late  Dr.  Parr — "  profundity  without 
obscurity,  perspicuity  without  prolixity,  omamrai 
without  glare,  terseness  without  barrenness,  pene- 
tration without  subtlety,  comprehensiveness  with- 
out digression,  and  a  great  number  of  other  things 
without  a  great  number  of  other  things." 

Little  tricks,  or  rather  large  ones,  now  and  thes 
diversify  the  narrative.  On  the  same  day  tlurt, 
Conway  resignod  the  ^Is,  Lord  Weymouth  was  * 
declared  secretary  of  state.  At  the  same  timef 
Lord  Hillsborough  kissed  hands  for  the  American 
department,  but  nominally  retaining  the  poetrofitoe, 
the  salary  of  which  he  paid  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
till  the  elections  should  be  over;  there  being  so 
strict  a  disqualifying  clause  in  the  bill  for  prolubit- 
ing-  the  postmasters  for  interfering  in  elections, 
which  Sandwich  was  determined  to  do  to  the  ut- 
most, that  he  did  not  dare  to  accept  the  office  ia 
his  own  name,  till  he  had  incurred  the  guilt.  An- 
other trick  of  a  very  dishonorable  nature,  though 
ultimately  defeated,  may  supply  a  moral  for  our 
share-trafficking  days  in  high  quarters.  Lord  Bot- 
tetort,  one  of  the  l)ed-chamber,  and  a  kind  of  sec- 
ond-hand favorite,  had  engaged  in  an  adventure 
with  a  company  of  copp^workers  at  Warmle]f. 
They  broke,  and  his  loraship,  in  order  to  cover  ma 
estate  from  the  creditors,  begged  a  privy  seal  to 
incorporate  the  company,  by  which  means  private 
estates  would  not  be  answerable.  The  king  igno- 
rantly  granted  the  request;  but  Lord  Chathatti, 
aware  of  the  deception,  refused  to  affix  the  seal  tft« 
the  patent,  pleading  that  he  was  not  aUe*    Lord 
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JUmnattf  09i^ng^om  at  the  diatppotutoiwU,  tfaOt- 
•Md  to  petitioa  tiie  lords  to  remove  Lord  Cfaat- 
liam,  on  the  ground  of  iasbUity.  The  aiiiiot*itor 
jiietly  obeervee,  that  the  propoeei  was  aheolutely 
DMoetroasy  heuig  nothing  W  a  groee  frmud  on  his 
loniahip^B  eieditors.  It,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  attorney-gen- 
era), or  the  home-office ;  bat,  for  some  canse  ix 
other,  the  patent  did  not  pass,  the  result  being, 
that  Lord  Bottetort,  unable  to  retrieve  his  losses, 
obtained  the  goveinntent  of  Virginia,  in  the  follow- 
ing sommer,  where  he  subsequently  died. 

A.  curious  instance  of  parliamentary  corruption 
nejct  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  came 
out)  that  the  city  of  Oxford  had  offered  their  repre- 
,  sentation  to  two  gentlemen,  if  they  woold  pay 
£7506  towards  we  debts  of  the  corporation. 
They  refiised  the  bargain,  and  Oxford  sold  itself  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlb^ugh  and  Lord  Abingdon. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  house,  and  the 
mayor  of  Oxford  and  ten  of  the  corpoiation  ap- 
peared a*  the  bar,  confessing  their  crime,  and 
askkig  pardon.  It  ended  with  committing  them  to 
piieon  KIT  five  days.  A  note  describes  tne  wh^ 
affliir  as  being  treated  with  great  ridicule,  (there 
beinit  probaUy  not  a  few  who  looked  upon  things 
ef  tUs  nature  as  a  matter  of  course ;)  and  the  story 
bebg,  that  the  aldermen  completed  thehr  bargain 
with  the  Duke  of  Mariboroogh,  during  their  im- 
pdsonment  in  Newgate. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1768,  the  parliament  was 
diaeolTed.  Walpole  says,  *'  that  its  only  charao- 
tenstio  was  servility  to  the  government ;  while  our 
aieestorsy  we  presume,  firom  the  shamelessness  of 
its  seorvility,  might  have  called  it  the  Impudent 
Pariiameat." 

Af^  wearying  himself  in  the  dusty  field  of  pol- 
ilies,  Walpde  retired,  like  Homer's  gods  from 
Troy,  to  rest  in  the  more  flowery  region  of  litera- 
ture. His  habits  led  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  bitter 
p^itieai  poetry,  vHiich,  in  fact,  is  not  poetry  at 
all;  while  they  evidently  disqualified  him  mm 
fiadiing  the  power  and  bmnty  of  the  imaginative, 
the  only  po^ry  that  deserves  the  name.  Thus,  he 
dctodribes  Goldsmith  as  the  ''correct  autiior  of 
I%e  ThRMUer,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in 
the  language ;  while  he  panegyriaes,  with  a  whole 
QiArfofue  of  pbndats,  Anstey's  Bath  €^itufe-*-a 
leiy  soandalous,  though  undoubtedly  a  lively  and 
iageniOuSyCarieaturB  of  the  habits  of  the  time.  An 
i|kr»-heavy  poem  by  Bentley,  the  son  of  the  critic, 
eoiioys  a  sin^htr  panegyric.    We  give,  as  an  evi- 

aB  of  its  dulness,  a  fragment  of  its  praise  of 
Bate:— 

*'  Oh,  if  we  seize  with  skill  the  coming  hour. 
And  reinvest  us  with  the  robe  of  power ; 
Rule  while  we  live,  let  future  days  transmute 
To  every  merit  all  we  've  charged  on  Bute.    * 
Let  late  posterity  receive  his  name. 
And  sweh  its  sails  with  every  breath  of  fame — 
Downwards  as  far  as  time  shall  roll  his  tide, 
With  ev'ry  pendant  flying,  let  it  gUde.^' 

Tf»  rest  is  equally  iatolerable. 

But  Bentley  was  lucky  in  his  patrons,  if  not  in 
his  poetry ;  as,  in  addition  to  a  coromiseionersfaip 
of  lotteries,  be  received  a  pension  for  the  lives  or 
himself  sad  his  wife  of  J^60e  a  year !    Though 


mideeefvedly  soooessful  in  attracting  the 
netioe  of  lAie  government,  his  mote  honeet  eflbrte 
feiM  with  the  puUio.  He  wrote  two  plays,  both 
of  #hich  fetled.  Walpole  next  deeoribes  Robert- 
iM  the  hietoriMi  in  these  high-ooloiad  tetme,  <*  an 


eaMieiis  and  pmetmin^  aa  TaeittNi,  iMt  a  {Mv 
spieuity  of  livy  ;'*  qualhiee  which  every  one  else 
knows  to  he  direetly  the  reverse  of  those  which 
characterise  Robertson.  That  very  impndeat 
woman,  Catharine  Maeaulay,  seems  also  to  have 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  his  hterarr  admiration. 
He  describes  her,  as  being  as  partial  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  as  bigots  to  the  church  and  royalists  to 
tyranny,  and  as  exerting  manly  strength  with  the 
gravity  of  a  philosopher. 

But  Walpole  is  -always  amusing  when  he  gives 
anecdotes  of  passing  thio^.  The  famous  Brent- 
fbrd  election  finds  in  him  its  most  graphic  histo- 
rian. The  most  singular  carelessness  was  exhib- 
ited  by  the  government  on  this  most  perilous  oeca- 
sion— a  carelessness  obviously  arising  from  that 
contempt  which  the  higher  ranks  of  the  nobility  in 
those  days  were  weak  enough  to  feel  for  the  opin- 
ion of  those  below  them.  (%  the  very  verge  of  aa 
election,  withia  &yfe  miles  of  London,  and  which 
must  bring  to  a  point  all  the  exasperation  of  yean ; 
Camden,  the  chancellor,  ]went  down  to  Bath,  and 
the  Duke  of  GrafWn,  the  prime  minister,  who  was 
a  great  horse^racer,  drove  off  to  Newmarket. 
Mansfield,  whom  Walpole  seems  to  have  hated, 
and  whom  he  represenu  as  at  *'once  resentful, 
timorous,  and  subtle,"  the  three  worst  qualities 
of  the  heart,  the  nerves,  and  the  uuderstanding, 
pretended  that  it  was  the  ofllce  of  the  chanc^ot 
to  bring  the  outlaw  (Wilkes)  to  justice,  and  did 
nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  muU»- 
tude  were  \efi  masters  of  the  field. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dection,  while  the  irree- 
olution  of  the  court  and  the  negligence  of  the 
prime  minister  caused  a  neglect  of  all  preeas- 
tions,  the  populace  took  possession  of  all  the  turn- 
pikes and  avenues  leading  to  the  hustings  by 
break  of  day,  and  would  suffer  no  man  to  pass  who 
did  not  wear  in  his  hat  a  blue  cockade,  with 
**  Wilkes  and  Number  45,"  on  a  written  paper. 
Riots  took  place  in  the  streets,  and  the  carriage 
of.  Sir  William  Proctor,  the  opposing  candidate, 
was  demolished.  The  first  day's  poll  for  Wilkes 
was  IfiOO,  for  Proctor  700,  for  Cooke  300.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  these  times  the  eleo* 
tions  were  capable  of  being  prolonged  from  week 
to  week,  and  that  the  first  day  was  regarded  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  formalitT.  At  night  the 
vrest-etid  was  in  an  uproar,  it  was  not  safe  to 
pass  through  Piccadilly.  Every  house  was  oem« 
peDed  to  illuminate;  the  windows  of  all  which 
did  not  exhibit  lights  were  broken ;  the  eoaeh* 
l^lasses  of  such  as  did  not  huzza  for  *'  Wilkes  and 
liberty"  were  broken  ;  and  the  panels  of  the  car- 
riages were  scratched  with  45 !  Lord  We? month, 
the  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  Justice  t^Ming 
for  constables.  Fielding  answered ,  that  they  were 
all  gone  to  Brentford.  On  this,  the  guards  were 
drawn  out.  The  mob  then  attacked  Lord  Bute's 
bouse  and  Lord  Egmpnt's,  but  without  being  able 
to  foree  an  entrance.  They  oompelled  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  to  give  them  Hquer  to  drink 
Wilkes'  heahh.  Ladies  of  rank  were  taken  wA 
of  their  sedan-ohaira,  and  ordered  to  join  the  pop- 
ular ory.  The  lord-mayor  was  an  anti-Wilkite^ 
the  mob  attacked  the  mansion-house,  and  broke 
the  windows.  He  ordered  out  the  trained  baiids ; 
they  had  no  effect.  Six  thousaad  weavere  hmi 
risen  under  the  Wilkite  banner^  and  defied  all 
resktanoe.  Even  some  of  the  regimental  dr 
men  beat  their  drums  for  Wilkes !  His  f 
the  election  was  evidently  to  be  resisted  no !( 
The  ministerial  candi^ea^%^l<^tf<li/^i 
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awMi  io  togethenr.  The  election  was  thuB  over  oo 
the  taooiMl  day,  but  the  mob  paraded  the  metroiH 
s^s  at  night,  iflBtsting  on  a  general  illumiiiatian. 
The  hattdsome  Ducki^  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
GanaingSv  who  had  now  become  <|aite  a  Butite, 
WM  dbtenniied  not  to  illuminate.  The  leeah 
wait  that  the  mob  grew  oatrageons,  broke  down 
the  oBtward  gatea  with  irun-crows,  tore  up  the 
pafemeat  of  the  street,  and  battered  the  doors  and 
^shutters  for  three  hour^ ;  fortunately  without  being 
*ible  to  get  in.  The  Count  do  Sollein,  the  Aus^ 
trian  ambassador,  the  most  stately  and  eeremoni- 
oas  of  men,  was  taken  out  of  his  coach  bj  the 
mob,  who  chalked  45  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe ! 
He  complained  in  farm  of  the  insult.  Walpole 
tajs,  fairly  enough,  *'  it  was  as  difficult  for  the 
Ruoisters  to  help  laughing  as  to  gi?e  him  re- 
dress/* 

Walpole  fraouently  alludes  to  the  two  Gxmninga 
as  the  two  handsomest  sisters  of  their  time.  Thev 
were  Irish^women,  fresh-colored,  lively,  and  well- 
formed,  but  obriously  more  indebted  to  nature 
than  to  eduoatioo.  Lady  Coventry  died  youag, 
aad  had  the  misfortune,  even  in  her  grave,  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  an  epitaph  by  Mason, 
one  ef  the  most  listless  and  languid  poems  of  an 
oopoetic  time.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  sur- 
vived to  a  considerable  age,  and  was  loaded  with 
■latrimonial  honors.  She  first  married  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  On  his  death,  she  married  the  Mar- 
ion of  Loro,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whom  be  succeeded  in  the  title — ^thus  becoming 
BKRher  of  the  heirs  of  the  two  great  rival  houses 
of  l^uniltoa  and  Argyll.  While  in  her  widow- 
Hood,  she  had  been  proposed  for  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  Lady  Coventry  seems  to  have 
realisBd  Pope*s  verses  of  a  dying  belle— 

"And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red. 
One  would    not,  sure,  look    ugly  when  one 's 
dead.*' 

"  Till  within  a  (ew  days  of  her  death,  she  lav 
00  a  conch  with  a  loolung-glass  in  her  band. 
When  she  found  her  beauty,  which  she  idolized, 
was  quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed,  and  would 
be  sseo  by  nobody,  not  even  by  her  nurse,  suffer^ 
ingooly  Uie  light  of  a  lamp  in  her  room." 

Wal pole's  description  of  the  ministry  adds 
ttrikingly  to  the  oootemptuous  feeling  naturally 
geoemted  by  their  singular  ill  success.  We  must 
also  observe,  as  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  past 
age  as  to  the  honor  of  the  present ;  that  the  lead- 
iag  men  of  the  day  exhibited  or  affected  a  deprav- 
ity of  morals,  which  would  be  the  ruin  or  any 
pabUc  character  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the 
•eeaes  in  high  life  would  have  been  fitter  for  the 
coor^  of  Charles  H.,  and  many  of  the  aoters  in 
those  scenes  ought  to  have  been  cashiered  from 
poblic  employment.  Personal  profligaey  seems 
astoally  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
onamental  appendage  to  public  character;  and, 
eicept  where  its  exposure  sharpened  the  sting  of 
an  epigram,  or  gave  an  additional  floorish  to  the 
periods  of  a  political  writer,  no  one  seems  to  have 
eoneeived  that  the  grossest  offences  against  morai- 
i^  were  of  the  nature  of  crime.  Another  scandal 
teems  to  have  been  frequent — ^intemperance  in 
vine.  BLacd  drinking  was  common  in  Englaad  at 
that  period,  and  was  even  regarded  as  the  sign  of 
•  fenerona  spurit ;  bat  nearly  all  the  leading  poli- 
Ikaaaa  who  died  early,  are  described  as  owing 
tfaek  deaths  to  eaaess.    Those  are  fortunate  dia- 
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tiiKQtiMa  Un  the  days  which  have  ieBawad;  aod 

the  country  may  justly  congratulate  itself  on  tho 
abaodonment  of  habits,  which,  deeply  tending  Uk 
cornet  private  character,  render  political  base* 
ness  the  ahnost  inevitable  result  among  pubdia 
men. 

Walpole  promptly  declares,  that  half  the  suo*. 
cess  of  Wilkes  was  owing  to  the  snpineness  of  tho 
ministers.  He  might  have  gone  further,  and 
fixe^  his  charge  on  higher  grounds.  He  ought  to 
have  said,  that  the  whole  was  owing  to  the  min- 
gled treachery  and  profligacy  which  made  the 
nation  loathe  the  characters  of  public  parties  and 
public  noen.  Walpole  says^  in  support  of  his 
assertion— ^*  that  Lord  Chatham  would  take  na 
part  in  business ;  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  neg- 
lected everything,  and  whenever  pressed  to  be 
active  threatened  to  resign ;  that  the  Chancellor 
Camden,  placed  between  two  such  intractable 
friends,  with  whom  he  was  equally  discontented y 
avoided  dipping  himself  further ;  that  Conway,  no 
longer  in  the  duke's  confidence,  and  more  hurt 
with  neglect  than  pleased  with  power,  stood  in  tho 
same  predicament ;  that  Lord  Oower  thought  of 
nothing  but  ingratiating  himself  at  St.  James' ; 
and  though  what  little  business  was  done  was 
executed  by  Lord  Weymouth,  it  required  all 
Wood's,  the  secretary's,  animosity  to  Wilkes,  to 
stir  him  up  to  any  activity.  Wood  even  said, 
*  that  if  the  king  should  pardon  Wilkes,  Lord 
Weymouth  would  not  sign  the  pardon.'  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  consulting  the  ehan* 
cellor  on  what  he  should  do  if  Wilkes  shonM 
stand  for  the  city,  and  being  answered  that  he 
*mu8t  consult  the  recorder,'  Harley  sharply 
replied,  *  I  consulted  your  lordship  as  a  minister, 
I  don't  want  to  be  told  my  duty.' '' 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  these 
volumes  are  the  notes,  giving  brief  Mographical 
sketches  of  the  leading  men.  The  politics  have 
comparatively  passed  away,  but  the  characters 
remain ;  and  no  slight  instructioa  is  still  to  be 
derived  from  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the 
indiriduals  rose  from  private  life  to  public  distino* 
tion.  The  editor.  Sir  Denis  la  Marchant,  deserves 
no  sHght  credit  for  his  efforts  to  give  authenticity 
to  those  notices.  He  seems  to  have  collected  hik 
authorities  from  every  available  source ;  and  what 
he  has  compiled  with  the  diligence  of  an  editor,  he 
has  expressed  with  the  goc^  taste  of  a  gentle* 


The  commencement  of  a  parliament  is  always 
looked  to  with  curiosity,  as  the  debut  of  new  meo^ 
hers.  All  the  expectations  which  have  beea 
formed  by  favoritism,  fisunily,  or  faction,  are  then 
brought  to  the  test.  Parliament  is  an  unerring 
tribunal,  and  no  charlatanry  can  cheat  its  searching 
eye.  College  reputations  are  extinguished  in  a 
moment,  the  common-places  of  the  hustings  caa 
avail  no  more,  and  the  pamperings  of  party  only 
hurry  its  favorites  to  more  rapid  decay. 

Mr.  Phipps,  the  son  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  now 
commenced  his  career.  By  an  extraordinary 
taste,  though  bred  a  seaman,  he  was  so  fend  of 
quoting  law,  that  he  got  the  sobriquet  of  the 
'*  marine  lawyer."  His  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence (as  the  annotator  observes)  could  not  have 
been  Tcry  deep,  lor  he  was  then  but  twenty-two.. 
But  he  was  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  indefatiga^ 
hie  exertion.  Thosgh  a  dull  debster,  he  took  a 
share  in  every  debate,  and  he  appears  to  have 
taken  the  pains  of  revising  bis  jq>eeches  for  the  Tp 
piesst    Tet  eveo  «iider  his  nursings  they  sxhihil  ^^ 
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no  traeoB  of  e1(iqu«ti<i6.  His  manner  wa»  inani- 
mate^  and  his  large  and  heavj  fi^ore  gained  him 
the  luckless  appellation  of  Ursa  Major,  (to  distin- 
gnish  him  from  his  brother,  who  was  aJso  a  'mem- 
ber.) As  if  to  eomplete  the  amount  of  his  deii- 
dencies,  his  7otce  was  particularly  inharmonious, 
or  rather  it  was  two  distinct  voices,  the  one  strong 
and  hoarse,  the  other  weak  and  querulous ;  both 
of  which  he  frequently  used.  On  this  was  con- 
structed the  waggish  story — that  one  night,  having 
Mien  into  a  ditch,  and  calling  out  in  his  shrill 
wiee,  a  countryman  was  coming  up  to  assist  him  ; 
when  Phipps  calling  out  again  in  his  hoarse  tone, 
the  man  exclaimed--**  If  there  are  two  of  you  in 
the  ditch,  yon  may  help  each  other  out  !*' 

One  of  his  qualities  seems  to  hare  been  a  total 
Risensihilit^  to  his  own  defects ;  which  therefore 
mifiered  him  to  encounter  any  man,  and  every 
man,  whatever  might  be  their  superiority.  Thus, 
in  his  early  day,  his  dulness  constantly  encoun- 
tered Lord  Nprth,  the  most  'dexterous  wit  of  his 
time.  Thus,  too,  in  his  maturer  age,  he  con- 
stantly thrust  himself  forward  to  meet  the  indig- 
nant eloquence  of  Fox ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
equally  unconscious  that  he  was  ridiculed  by  the 
sarcastic  pleasantry  of  one,  or  blasted  by  the  lof\y 
contempt  of  the  other.  Yet,  such  is  the  value 
of  perseverance,  that  this  man  was  gradually 
regarded  as  important  in  the  debates,  that  he 
wrought  out  for  himself  an  influence  in  the  house, 
and  obtained  finally  the  office  of  joint  paymaster, 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  under  government,  and  a 
British  peerage.  And  all  this  toil  was  undertaken 
by  a  man  who  had  no  children. 

At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  Irish  title 
by  his  brother  Henry,  who  became  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  also  obtained  an  English  peerage. 
The  present  Marquis  of  Normanby  is  his  eldest 
son. 

Parliamentary  history  sometimes  gives  valuable 
lessons,  in  exhibiting  the  infinite  folly  of  parlia- 
mentary prediction.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed, 
in  a  day  like  ours,  which  has  seen  and  survived 
the  French  Revolution,  that  the  chief  theme  of  the 
period,  and  especial  terror  of  the  opposition,  was 
the  conquest  of  Corsica  by  the  French !  Minis- 
ters seem  to  have  been  deterred  from  a  war  with 
the  French  monarchy,  solely  by  the  dislocated  state 
of  the  cabinet ;  while  the  opposition  declared,  that 
the  possession  of  Corsica  by  the  French,  would 
be  *^  the  death-blow  to  our  influence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean." With  Corsica  in  French  hands,  it  was 
boldly  pronounced  that  **  France  would  receive  an 
accession  of  power  which  nothing  could  shake ; 
and  they  scarcely  hesitated  to  say,  that  upon  the 
independence  of  Corsica  rested  not  merely  the 
supremacy  but  the  safety  of  England."  Yet  the 
French  conquered  Corsica  (at  a  waste  of  money 
ten  times  worth  its  value  to  their  nation,  and  at  a 
ortminal  waste  of  life,  both  French  and  Corsican) 
without  producing  the  slightest  addition  to  the 
power  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  no  slight  dis- 
grace to  the  honor  of  its  arms.  Tot,  the  Corsi- 
cans,  the  most  savage  race  of  the  Italian  Mood, 
and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons  from  their 
childhood,  fought  with  the  boldness  of  all  men 
ighting  for  their  property,  and  routed  the  troops 
of  France  in  many  a  snocessive  and  desperate 
encounter.  Still,  the  combat  was  too  unequal ;  the 
whole  force  of  a  great  monarchy  was  obviously  too 
strong  for  the  hope  of  successful  resistance,  and 
Corsica,  afler  many  a  severe  struggle,  became  a 
Frsneh  tarritory.    But,  beyond  this  barren  honor 


the  war  produced  no  firvH,  ezoepi  a  doepOr  oo*- 
scionsness  of  the  unsparing  ambition  of  tne  hmnh 
archy ,  and  of  the  recklessness  with  which  it  saoil- 
fioed  all  considerations  of  humanity  and  justice,  to 
the  tinsel  of  a  military  name.  One  &tal  gift, 
however,  Corsica  made,  in  return  to  Frajieo. 
From  it  came,  within  a  few  years,  the  man  who 
sealed  the  banishment  of  the  Bourbons  1  a&d, 
tempting  France  by  the  ambition  of  military  sue* 
cess,  inflicted  upon  her  the  heaviest  mortality,  and 
the  deepest  shame  known  in  any  kingdom,  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Whether  this 
were  that  direct  retribution  for  innocent  blood, 
which  Providence  has  so  of\en  inflicted  upon  guilty 
nations,  or  whether  it  were  merely  one  of  those 
extraordinary  casualties  which  circumstances  make 
so  impressive,  there  can  be  no  oaeation,  that  the 
man  came  from  Corsica  who  inflicted  on  Frmaeo 
the  heaviest  calamities  that  she  had  ever  known ; 
who,  after  leading  her  armies  over  Europe,  to 
oonqnests  which  only  aroused  the  hatred  of  all 
nations,  and  after  wasting  the  blood  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  her  people  in  victories  toiaBy 
unproductive  but  of  havoc;  saw  France  twiee 
invaded,  and  brought  the  nation  under  the  ban  of 
the  civilized  world ! 

France  is  at  this  moment  pursuing  the  sasie 
course  in  Algiers,  which  was  the  pride  of  her  pol- 
iticians in  Corsica.  She  is  pouring  out  her  gigas* 
tic  fbrce,  to  overwhelm  the  resistance  of  peasants 
who  have  no  defence  but  their  naked  bravery. 
She  will  probably  subdue  the  resistance ;  for  what 
oan  be  done  by  a  peasantry  againsrthe  disciplined 
fbroe  and  vast  resources  of  a  great  European 
power,  applied  to  this  single  obiect  of  success  I 
but,  barbarian  as  the  Moor  and  the  Arab  are,  and 
comparatively  helpless  in  the  struggle,  thfe  avenger 
may  yet  come,  to  teach  the  throne  of  France,  ml 
there  is  a  power  higher  than  all  thrones ;  a  trtim* 
nal  to  which  the  bl^  cries  out  of  the  ground. 

The  death  of  Seeker,  Ardhbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, excites  a  few  touches  of  Wal pole's  sarcastic 
pen.  He  says,  **  that  his  earl^  life  had  shown  Ids 
versatility,  his  latter  his  ambition.  Bnt  hypomay 
not  being  parts,  he  rose  in  the  church  without  ever 
making  a  figure  in  the  state."  So  much  for  anti- 
thesis. There  is  no  reason  why  a  dergymsn 
should  make  a  figure  in  the  state  under  any  dr* 
cumstances;  and  the  less  figure  he  made  in  the 
state,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  the  more  likely 
he  was  to  be  fitted  for  the  church.  But  the  true 
censure  on  Seeker  would  have  been,  that  he  rose, 
without  making  a  figure  in  anything ;  that  he  had 
never  product  any  work  worthy  of  notice  as  a 
divine ;  that  he  had  neither  eloquence  in  the  pul- 
pit, nor  vigor  with  the  pen ;  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  all  times  a  man  of  extreme  mediocrity ; 
that  his  qualifications  with  the  ministry  were,  his 
being  a  neutral  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the 
day ;  and  his  merits  with  posterity  were,  that  ho 
possessed  power  without  giving  offence.  A  hun- 
dred such  men  might  have  held  the  highest  posi- 
tions of  the  church,  withont  producing  the  slight- 
est effect  on  the  public  mind  ;  or  migin  have  been 
left  in  the  lowest,  without  being  entitled  to  accuse 
the  injustice  of  fortune.  His  successor  was  Com- 
wallis.  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  raised  to  the  primacy 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  as  Walpole  Miys, 
**  had  a  friendship  for  the  bishop's  nephew,  "Em 
Comwallis."  This  seems  not  altogether  the  moSt 
sufficient  reason  for  placing  a  man  at  the  head  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  W  we  must  take  th« 
reason  such  aa  we  find  it.    Walpole  a^s,  iktc 
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Uie  mnfiiaatioQ  had,  howorer^  tbe  merit  of  ditap* 
MiDtiiig  a  more  uoenitable  oeodidate,  Ternet  of 
London,  whom  he  describes  as  '*  the  most  time- 
serviag  of  the  clergy,  aod  sorely  chagrined  at 
Buaaiag  the  archiepiscopa]  mitre/ ^ 

It  was  rather  unJuioky  for  the  ptiblicjestimate  of 
royalty,  that,  at  this  moment  of  popular  irritation, 
theyoung  Kiog  of  Denmark  should  have  anived 
in  England.  He  had  married  the  king's  yoongest 
sister,  and  making  a  sort  of  toor  of  Europe,  he  de- 
termined to  visit  the  family  of  his  wife.  His  pro- 
posal was  waived  by  the  King,  who  excused  him- 
self by  the  nationaJ  eonfusions.  But  the  young 
Dane,  scarcely  more  than  a  giddy  boy,  and  singu- 
larly self-willed,  was  not  to  be  repelled ;  and  he 
came.  Nothing  cookl  be  colder  than  his  recep- 
tion ;  not  a  royal  carriage,  not  an  officer  of  the 
court,  was  sent  to  meet  him.  He  arrived  at  St. 
James'  even  in  a  hired'  carriage.  Neither  king 
aor  queen  wae  there.  The  only  marie  of  attention 
paid  to  him  was  giving  him  an  apartment,  and  sup- 
plying him  and  his  suite  with  a  table.  Walpole 
obeerves  that  this  sullen  treatment  was  as  impolitic 
as  it  was  inhospitable ;  that  the  Pane  was  then 
9ctaally  a  pensioner  of  France,  and,  of  course,  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  win  him  out  of  its  hands. 
But  the  Banish  king  seems  to  have  been  little  bet- 
ter than  a  fool ;  and  between  his  frolics  add  his 
ibllies,  he  finally  produced  a  species  of  revolution 
ia  his  own  country.  All  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  queen,  who,  though  of  a  bolder  nature, 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  frantic  than  him- 
self. On  the  visit  of  her  mother,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  to  Denmark,  the  queen  met  her,  at  the 
bead  of  a  regiment,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and 
wearing  buckskin  breeches.  She  must  have  been 
an  extraordinary  figure  altogether,  for  she  had 
grown  immensely  corpulent.  Court  favoritism 
was  the  fashion  in  Denmark,  and  the  king  and 
queen  were  equally  ruled  b^  favorites.  But,  in  a 
short  period,  a  young  physician  of  the  household 
managed  both,  obtaining  peculiariy  the  confidence 
of  the  queen.  Scandal  was  not  idle  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  Germany  and  England  ranff  with  stories 
ef  the  court  of  Denmark.  The  physician  was 
soon  created  a  noble,  and  figured  for  a  while  ajs  the 

Slime  minister,  or  rather  sovereign  of  the  king- 
om,  by  the,  well-known  title  of  Count  Struensee. 
A  party  was  formed  against  him  by  the  queen- 
mother,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  nobility.  The 
queen  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  in  prison. 
Struensee  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  and  beheaded. 
The  king  was  finally  incapacitated  from  reigning, 
and  his  son  was  raised  to  the  regency.  This 
melancholy  transaction  formed  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  Europe ;  but  it  had  the  additional  misfortune 
of  occurring  at  a  time  when  royalty  had  b^un  to 
mnk  under  the  incessant  attadks  of  the  revolution- 
ists, and  France,  the  leader  of  public  opinion  on 
the  continent,  was  filled  with  opinions  contemptu- 
ous q(  all  thrones. 

The  year  1768  exhibited  France  in  her  most 
Enmfliating  position  before  Europe.  The  Due  de 
Cbolaeul  was  the  minister — a  man  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  accomplishment ;  but  too  frivolous  to  follow, 
if  he  had  not  been  too  ignorant  to  discover,  the 
true  sources  of  oational  greatness.  Ris  foreign 
policy  was  intrigue,  and  his  domestic  policy  the 
niTondsm  of  the  court  by  administering  to  its  vices. 
He  raised  a  war  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
sod  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  protigi  the 
Tnik  traiDpled  by  the  armies  of  his  rival  the 
Omam^    Even  the  Corsicana  had  degraded  the 


naOitary  name  of  Franee.  Biil  lieliftd  a  new  perfl 
at  home.  Old  Marshal  Rich^eo — ^who,  as  Wal- 
pole sarcastically  ohserves,  **  had  retained  none  of' 
hie  facuUiee,  but  that  last  taloit  of  a  decayed 
Frendiman,  a  spirit  of  baok^etairs  intrigue" — had 
provided  old  Louis  XV.  with  a  new  mistress.  Of 
aU  the  persons  of  this  character  who  had  made 
Fr^ch  royal  life  scandalous  in  the  eves  of  Europe, 
this  connection  was  the  most  scandalous.  It  scaa* 
dalized  even  France.  This  mistress  was  the 
famous  Countess  du  Barri— «  wretched  creature, 
originally  of  the  very  lowest  condition;  whose> 
vices  would  have  staiued  the  very  highest ;  and 
who,  in  the  convulsions  of  the  reign  that  followed, 
was  butchered  by  the  guillotine. 

In  November  of  this  year  died  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  had 
been  struck  with  palsy  some  months  before,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  withdrew  from  public  life* 
Walpole  observes,  that  his  life  had  been  a  proof 
that, ''  even  in  a  free  country,  great  i^ilities  are 
not  necessary  to  govern  it."  udustry,  perseve* 
ranee,  and  mtrigue,  gave  him  that  duration  of 
power  **  which  shining  talents,  and  the  favor  of 
the  orovfn,  could  not  secure  to  Lord  Granville,  nor 
the  first  rank  in  eloquence,  or  the  meet  brilliant 
services,  to  Lord  Chatham.  Rashness  overset- 
Lord  Granville's  parts,  and  presumptuous  imprac- 
ticability Lord  Chatham  ;  while  adventitious  cnn* 
ning  repaired  Newcastle's  folly."  Such  is  the 
explanation  of  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  the  time,  by  one  of  its  most  ingenious  lookere-oo« 
But  the  explanation  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive,  how  mere  cunning  could  have 
sustained  any  man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
highest  ministerial  rank  ;  while  that  rank  was  con^ 
tested  from  day  to  day  by  men  of  every  order  of 
ability.  Since  the  dajrs  of  Bolingbrc^e,  there 
have  been  no  examples  of  ministerial  talent,  equal 
to  those  exhibited,  in  both  bouses,  in  the  day  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Chatham  was  as  ann 
bitioos  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  and  full  of  the 
faculties  that  make  ambition  successful.  The 
Butes,  the  Bedfords,  the  Hollands,  the  Shelbumes, 
exhibited  every  shape  aod  shade  of  cabinet  dex- 
terity, of  court  cabal,  of  popular  infiueace,  and  of 
political  knowledge  and  reckless  intrigue.  Yet 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  remarkable  personal 
disadvantages — a  ridiculous  manner,  an  ungainly, 
address,  speech  without  the  slightest  pretensiou  to 
eloquence,  and  the  character  of  extreme  ignorance 
on  general  subjects — preserved  his  power  almost  te. 
the  extreme  verge  of  life  ;  and  to  the  last  was  re> 
garded  as  playing  a  most  important  part  in  the 
counsels  of  the  country.  Unless  we  believe  in 
mafic,  we  must  believe  that  this  man,  with'  all  his 
odmty  of  manner,  possessed  some  remarkable 
faculty,  by  which  he  saw  his  way  clearly  through 
difficulties  impervious  to  more  showy  minds,  lie 
must  have  deeply  discovered  tlie  means  of  attach- 
ing the  monarch,  of  acting  upon  the  legislature^ 
and  of  controlling  the  captiousness  of  the  people* 
He  must  have  hsui  practical  qualities  of  a  remarka- 
ble kind ;  and  his  is  not  the  first  insUnce,.in  which 
such  qualities,  in  the  struggles  of  government^ 
bear  away  the  prize.  Thus,  in  later  times,  we 
have  seen  Lord  Liverpool  minister  for  eleven 
years,  and  holding  power  with  a  firm,  yet  quiet 
grasp  to  the  last ;  with  the  whole  strength  of  Lord 
Grey  and  the  whigs  struggling  for  it  in  front,  and 
George  Cannini^,  a  still  more  dangerous  enemv«- 
watching  for  it  m  the  rear.  /> 

In  one  of  the  notes  referring  to  the  appointmeol 
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nf  SM  CDniWilHif  t»  the  Ykw-treasnmMp  of  Ire* 
IsMd,  tke  editor  makes  a  ietnark  vrhklk  ought  not 
U  pe8»  without  itroAff  ffepreheiwion.  Ean  C<nrii- 
waJiift,  towaMls  the  eloee  of  the  Imh  rebellion  in 
1798,  had  been  made  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  at 
die  he«d  of  a  large  army,  tor  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tittgwsimiff  the  Temnants  of  the  rebellion,  and 
reatoring  the  eoontry  to  the  habits  of  peace.  The 
Cask  was  no  longer  dtfflcnlt,  but  he  perfbrmed  his 
part  with  dignit?  and  moderation.  He  had  been 
sent  expressly  (or  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the 
osniitry,  an  objeet  which  would  have  been  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  measures  of  violence  ;  but 
the  editor,  io  telling  us  that  his  oondact  exhibited 
sagacity  and  benevolence,  hazards  the  extraordi- 
nary assertion,  that  ^*  he  was  one*  of  the  few 
slscesmen  who  inculcated  the  necessity  of  forbear- 
ance and  concession  in  that  misgoverned  country !" 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  statement 
in  point  of  principle,  or  more  ignorant  in  point  of 
ftei.  For  the  last  hnndred  years  and  upwards, 
listing  iVom  the  cessation  of  the  war  with  James 
n.,  Ii>eland  had  been  the  object  of  perpetual  con- 
cessions, and,  if  misgoverned  at  all,  it  has  been 
such  by  the  excess  or  those  concessions.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  Reign  of  WiHiam  1. 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  actual  alliance  with 
Fraace,  and  in  actvial  arms  against  England .  The^ 
were  next  beaten  in  the  field ,  and  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  conquerors  to  prevent  their  taking  arms 
again.  From  this  arose  the  penal  laws.  To 
those  laws  we  are  not  friendly ;  because  we  are 
mM  friendly  to  any  attempt  at  the  suppression  even 
of  religious  error  by  the  torce  of  the  state.  It  was 
s  political  blander,  and  an  offence  to  Christian 
principle,  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  Papist  is  the 
last  man  ia  the  world  who  has  a  right  to  object  to 
penal  laws ;  for  he  is  the  very  man  who  would 
have  enacted  them  himself  against  the  Protestant 
-«who  always  enacts  them  where  he  has  the 
p^er-^'^Dd  from  the  spirit  of  whose  laws,  the 
British  legislature  wen  m  fact  only  borrowing  at 
the  moment.  Tet  from  the  time  when  James  I(. 
and  his  family  began  to  sink  into  insignificance, 
the  legislature  began  to  relax  the  penal  laws. 
Within  the  course  of  half  a  century,  they  had 
wholly  disappeared  ;  and  thus  the  editor^s  flip- 
pant assertion,  that  Earl  Cornwallis  was  one  of 
the  few  statesmen  who  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  fbrbearance  and  concession,  exhibits  nothing 
hot  his  whiggish  ignorance  on  the  subject.  The 
nisgovemment  of  Ireland,  if  such  existed,  was  to 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  neither  the  English  minis- 
ter nor  the  English  people.  The  editor  probably 
^gets,.  that  during  that  whole  period  she  was 
governed  by  her  own  parliament ;  while  her  pro- 
gress during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
was  memorably  rapid,  and  prosperous  in  the  high- 
est degree,  through  the  bounties,  privileges,  and 
enoonragements  of  every  kind,  which  were  con- 
•taatly  held  out  to  her  by  the  British  government. 
And  that  so  eariy  as  the  ye^r  1780,  she  was  rich 
enough  to  raise,  equip,  and  support  a  volunteer 
army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men — a  mea- 
aare  unexampled  in  Europe,  and  which  would 
probably  task  the  strength  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms  even  at  this  day.  And  all  this 
was  previous  to  the  existence  of  what  is  called  the 
*^  patriot  eonstitudon." 

Walpole  has  the  art  of  painting  historic  charac- 
Sers  to  the  life;  but  he  sadly  extinguishes  the 
romance  with  which  our  fancy  so  of^n  enrobes 
ahem.    We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Pas- 
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cal  PaoB.  the  chief  of  the  CoraieanS,  deseribod  ttf 
the  model  of  a  repubhoan  hero ;  and  there  ean  be 
no  question,  that  the  early  resistance  of  the  Corn^ 
cans  cost  the  Ftench  a  serious  expenditure  of  mea 
and  money.  But  Walpole  obsr^es  Paoli  with 
vrant  of  military  skill,  and  even  with  wsnt  of  tliat 
personal  intrepidity  so  essential  to  a  national 
leader.  At  length,  Corsican  resiBtanee  being 
overpowered  by  the  constant  accumulatioD  of 
French  force,  Paoli  gave  way,  and,  as  Walpole 
classically  observes,  **  not  baving  fallen  like  Leoni- 
das,  did  not  despair  like  Cato.'*  PaoH  had  been 
80  panegyrized  oy  Boawell's  work,  that  he  was 
received  with  almost  romantic  applause.  The 
opposition  adopted  him  for  the  sake  of  popularity, 
but  ministers  took  him  out  of  their  hands  by  apen- 
sion  of  i&lOOO  a  year.    **  I  saw  him,"  says  Wal- 

e»]e,  *<  soon  afler  his  arrival,  dangling  at  court, 
e  was  a  man  of  decent  deportment,  and  so  void 
of  anything  remarkable  in  his  aspect,  that,  being 
asked  if  I  knew  who  he  was,  I  judged  him  a  Scotdi 
officer — for  he  was  sandy  complexioned  and  in 
regimentals — who  was  cautiously  awaiting  the 
moment  of  promotion."  All  ^is  is  in  Watpole'a 
style  of  fashionable  impertinence ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Paoli  was  a  brave  man^  and  an 
able  commander.  He  gave  the  French  several 
severe  defeats,  but  the  contest  was  soon  too  un- 
equflj,  and  Paoli  withdrew  to  this  country  ;  which 
vras  so  soon  ai\er  to  be  a  shelter  to  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  which  had  suined  lus  mountains 
with  blood. 

By  a  singular  fkte,  on  his  return  to  France  in  an 
eariy  period  of  the  revolution,  be  was  received 
with  a  sort  of  national  triumph,  and  actually  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  Corsica  by  the  nation 
which  had  driven  him  into  exile.  In  the  war 
which  followed,  Paoli,  disgusted  by  the  tyranny  of 
French  repubKcanism,  and  alarmed  by  the  violence 
of  the  native  factions,  proposed  to  put  his  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  government. 
A  naval  and  military  force  was  sent  to  Corsica, 
and  the  island  was  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 
But  the  possession  was  not  maintained  with 
rational  vigor.  The  feeble  armament  was  found 
unequal  to  resist  ^e  popukir  passion  for  republi- 
canism. And,  from  this  expenditure  of  troops, 
and  probably  still  more  from  the  discoverv  that  the 
island  would  be  whoUy  useless,  the  force  was 
altogether  withdrawn.  Paoli  returned  to  Engr- 
land,  where  he  died,  having  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty.  His  red  hair  and  sandy  complexion 
are  probably  fatal  to  his  character  as  an  Italian 
chienain.  But  if  his  locks  were  not  black,  his 
heart  was  bold  ;  and  if  his  Hp  wanted  mustadies, 
his  mind  wanted  neither  sagacity  nor  determi- 
nation. 

Walpole  was  bom  for  a  cynic  philosopher.  He 
treats  men  of  all  ranks  with  equal  scorn.  From 
Wilkes  to  George  HI.,  he  brands  them  all.  Min- 
isters meet  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  He  ranges 
them,  as  the  Sultan  used  to  range  heads  on  th« 
spikes  of  the  seraglio,  for  marks  for  his  arrows,  ~ 
His  history  is  a  species  of  movable  panorama; 
the  scene  constantly  shifting,  and  every  scene  jl 
burlesque  of  the  one  that  went  before  ;  or  perhapii 
the  more  faithfbl  similitude  would  be  fopnd  in  a 
volume  of  HB.'s  ingenious  caricatures,  where  all 
the  likeoesses  are  preserved^  though  perverted^ 
and  all  the  dexterity  of  an  accomplished  pencil  is 
employed  only  in  making  its  subjects  ridieuloni^ 
He  thus  tells  us:— "The  Duke  ofGraflonw^ 
the  fourth  prime  minister  in  seven  years,  ^a^  m 
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\ff  tut  01MI  fiiQlt.  Lofpd  Bote  was  seixed  with  a  I 
p%mCp  and  ran  away  from  his  own  victory.  Gren- 
Tille  was  undone  by  his  insolence,  by  joining  in  the 
insult  on  ihe  princess,  and  by  his  persecution  of 
Lord  Bute  and  Mackenzie.  Lord  Kockingham^s 
incapacity  overturned  him;  and  now  the  Duke  of 
Grrafton  destroyed  a  power  which  it  had  depended 
oo  himself  to  make  as  permanent  as  he  could  de- 
nre.'^  But  rash  and  lapid  as  those  chances  were^ 
what  were  the  grave  intrigues  of  the  En^ish  cabi-' 
net  to  the  houdoir  ministries  of  France  1  Walpole 
is  nerer  so  much  in  his  element,  as  when  he  is 
sporting  in  the  fussy  frivolities  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  He  was  much  more  a  Frenchman 
than  an  Englishman ;  his  love  of  gossip,  his 
passion  for  haunting  the  society  of  talkative  old 
women,  and  his  delight  at  finding  himself  revelling 
in  a  region  of  fetUs  soupers^  court  gallantries,  and 
the  faded  indiscretions  of  court  mauties  in  the 
wane,  would  have  made  him  a  rival  to  the  cour- 
tiers of  Louis  XrV. 

^  Perhaps,  the  woHd  never  saw,  sinee  the  days 
of  Sardanapalus,  a  oourt  so  corrupt,  wealth  so 
profligate,  and  a  state  of  society  so  utterly  con- 
temptuous of  even  the  decent  dflfeetadon  of  virtue, 
as  the  closinjl  years  of  the  reign  of  Lome  XV.  A 
suoeeenoa  of  pro^gate  women  ruled  the  king,  a 
similar  succession  ruled  the  cabinet;  lower  life 
was  a  sink  of  corruption ;  the  whole  a  romance  of 
the  most  scandalous  order.  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, a  woman  whose  vice  had  long  survived  her 
beauty,  and  who  ruled  the  decrepit  heart  of  a  de- 
banched  king,  had  made  Choiseul  minister.  Choi- 
seul  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  French  noble  of  the 
old  tigima.  His  ambition  was  boandleas,  his  in- 
solence ungovemed,  his  caprice  unrestrained,  and 
his  kj^re  of  pleasure  predominant  even  over  his  love 
of  power.  **  He  was  an  open  enemy,  but  a  gene- 
roQs  one ;  and  had  more  pleasure  in  attaching  an 
enemy,  than  in  punishing  him.  Whether  rrom 
giiety  or  presumption,  he  was  never  dismayed ; 
nb  vanity  made  him  always  depend  on  the  saccess 
of  his  plans,  and  his  spirits  made  him  soon  forget 
the  miscarriage  of  ihem.'' 

A.t  len^  appeared  on  the  tapis  the  memorable 
Madaaoo  dn  Bam !  For  three  months,  all  the  fao- 
olties  of  the  court  were  afosoibed  in  the  question 
of  her  public  presentation.  Indulgent  as  the  coui^ 
tiers  were  to  the  habits  of  royal  life,  the  notoriety 
cC  Madame  du  Barri's  early  career,  startled  even 
their  flexible  sense  of  etiquette.  The  ladies  of  the 
conrt,  mo6t  of  whom  would  have  been  proud  to 
have  taken  her  place,  determined  *'  that  they  would 
not  appear  at  oourt  if  she  should  be  received 
then.''  The  kitur's  danghteia  (who  had  borne 
the  ascendant  of  Madame  du  Pompadour  in  their 
mother's  life)  grew  outrageous  at  the  new  Ikvor- 
ite ;  and  the  remtives  of  Choiseul  insisted  upon  it, 
(hat  he  should  resign  rather  than  consent  to  the 
presentation.  Choiseul  resisted,  yielded,  was  in- 
sahed  for  his  resistance,  and  was  scoffed  at  for  his 
saboBMsion.  He  finally  retired,  and  was  ridiculed 
for  his  retirement.  Du  Barri  triumphed.  Epi- 
gruns  and  calemhown  bhoed  throngh  Paris.  Every 
99B  was  a  wit  for  the  time,  and  every  wit  Was  a 
lAeH.  The  infidel  iht^on  looked  on  at  (he  general 
iiwiiliitiow  of  morals  with  delight,  as  the  omen  of 
meral  overthrow.  The  Jesuits  rejoiced  in  the 
ni^  of  ge^g  the  dd  king  into  their  haada,  and 
tenri^ringhim)  if  not  into  a  proselyte,  at  lefut  into 
a  tool.  jSvea  da  Barri  herself  was  probably  not 
beyond  their  hopes ;  for  the  established  career  of  a 
kieg's  mifllvess  was,  to  torn  d^te  &n  the  deeay  of 


AnoBg  Ohoiseul's  iBteatiQns  was  that  of  mlfag 
war  on  Ekiglaod.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  a  war.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  etaquetle 
of  a  Frenchman's  life,  that  he  must  be  a  warrior^ 
or  must  promote  a  war,  or  must  dream  of  a  war« 
M.  Guizot  is  the  solitary  exception  in  our  age,  ae 
M.  Fleury  was  the  solitary  exception  in  the  last ; 
but  Fleury  was  an  ecclesiastic^  and  was  eighty 
years  old  besides — two  strong  disqualifi<»tioiis  lor 
a  conqueror.  But  the' king  was  then  growing  old* 
too ;  his  belligerent  propensities  were  absoii^  m 
quarrels  with  his  provincial  parliaments;  his  ad* 
ministrative  faculties  found  sufficient  employment 
in  managing  the  morals  of  his  mistresses ;  bos  ^n* 
vate  hours  were  occupied  in  pelting  Du  Barri  with 
sugar-plums  ;  and.  thus  his  oays  wore  away  with* 
out  that  supreme  glory  of  the  old  ri^vm^— a  gene- 
ral war  in  Europe. 

The  calamities  of  the  French  noUesse  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  excited  universal  regret; 
and  the  sight  of  so  many  persons,  of  graceful  man- 
ners and  hifrh  birth,  fiung  into  the  very  depths  of 
destitution  m  foreign  lands,  or  destroyed  by  the 
^illotine  at  home,  justified  ihe  sympathy  of  man- 
kind. But,  the  secret  history  of  that  noblesse  wae 
a  fearfid  stigma,  not  only  on  Franee,  bet  on  huQiA 
nature.  Vice  may  have  existed  to  a  high  degiee 
of  criminality  in  other  lands ;  but  in  no  other  couiH 
try  of  Europe,  or  the  earth,  ever  was  vice  so  pub- 
lic, so  ostentatiously  forced  upon  the  eyes  of  msB, 
so  completely  ibrmed  into  an  estainisbed  and 
essential  poruon  of  fashionable  and'  courtly  life* 
It  was  even  the  etiquette,  that  the  King  of  Franoe 
should  have  a  mistress.  She  was  as  much  a  past 
of  the  royal  establishment  as  a  prime  minister  wae 
of  the  royal  councils ;  and,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  still  more  contemptuous  defiance  to  the 
common  decencies  of  life,  the  etiquette  was,  that 
this  mistress  should  be  a  married  woman  !  Tet  ie 
that  country  the  whole  ritual  of  Popery  was  per- 
formed with  scrupulous  exactness.  A  vast  and 
powerful  clergy  filled  France ;  and  the  ceremonials 
of  the  national  religion  were  perfonned  continually 
before  the  court,  with  the  most  rigid  fonaatity> 
The  king  had  his  confeesor,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  the  mistress  had  her  confessor  too ;  the 
nobles  attended  the  royal  chapel,  atid  also  had 
their  confessors.  The  confe^onal  was  never 
without  royal  and  noble  solicitors  of  monthly,  or, 
at  the  furthest,  quarterly  abeolution.  Still,  firom 
the  whole  body  of  ecclesiastice,  France  heard  ee 
remonstrance  against  those  public  abominations. 
Their  sermons,  few  and  feeUe,  sometimes  de- 
claimed on  the  vices  of  the  beggais  of  Paris,  or  the 
riots -among  the  peasantry ;  Irat  no  sense  of  scrip- 
tural responsibility,  and  no  natural  feeling  of  duty, 
ever  ventured  to  deprecate  the  vices  of  3ie  ndldee 
and  the  scandals  of  the  throne. 

We  roost  give  but  a  fragment,  from  Walpole's 
catalogue  rmsormi,  of  this  court  of  Papbos.  It  had 
been  the  king's  object  to  make  some  women  pf 
rank  hitrodace  Madame  du  Barri  at  court ;  and  he 
had  found  considerable  difficulty  in  this  matter,  not 
from  her  being  a  woman  of  no  character,  but  from 
her  being  a  woman  of  no  birth,  and  whose  eariier 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  lowest  condition  of  vice. 
The  king  at  last  sucoeeded-^-and  these  are  the 
chaperons,  '*  There  was  Madame  de  Tfidpita],  an 
ancient  mistress  of  the  Prmee  de  Soubize !  The 
Gomtaese  Valentinols,  of  the  hi^^iest  birth,  very 
rich,  butyerrfbolish;  and  as  far  from  a  Locretia 
as  Madame  Du  Barry  heiself !  Madame  de  Flava- 
court  was  another,  a  suitable  companion  to  both  in  , 
virtue  and  undeistaiidia^.    She  wm  rfitei  to  ikm 
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TM  uam  or  obobos  rtu  tfeito. 


#f  f^  Ain^9  eafhest  mistresses^  and  had  aimed  at 
saeceeding'  them!  The  Mar^chale  Dacheas  de 
Mirpoht  was  the  last,  and  a  very  important  aoqnisi- 
lion."  Of  her,  WaJpole  simply  mentions  that  all 
her  talents  were  ^*  drowned  in  such  an  oyerwhelm- 
inpr  passion  ibr  play,  that  though  she  had  long  and 
sinsrakr  credit  with  the  king,  she  reduced  her 
foyor  to  an  endless  solicitation  for  money  to  pay 
her  d^bts.'^  He  adds,  in  his  keen  and  amiuang 
style--**  That,  to  obtain  the  post  of  dame  d'hon- 
neur  to  the  queen,  she  had  left  off  red  (wearing 
rouge,)  and  acted  divotion ;  and  the  ?ery  next  day 
was  seen  riding  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  (the 
king's  mistress)  in  the  latter's  coach!"  The  edi- 
tor settles  the  question  of  her  morality,  too. — 
**  She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  wit  and  tA^r^ 
emess,  but  totally  roUhout  cbaraaer,**  /She  had 
her  morals  by  mheritance :  for  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the   mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 


raine, who  mazriej  her  to  Mooaieur  de  Beantaa,  t 
poor  noble,  and  idiom  the  duke  got  made  a  prinoa 
of  the  empire,  by  the  title  cf(  De  Craon.  Now,  aU 
those  were  females  of  the  highest  rank  in  France, 
ladies  of  ^hion,  the  stars  of  court  life,  and  tha 
models  of  national  manners.  Can  we  wonder  tX 
the  retribution  which  cast  them  out  into  the  high- 
ways of  Europe  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  the  ruin  of 
the  corrupted  nobili^l  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
massacre  of  the  worldly  church,  whidi  stood  look- 
ing on  at  those  vilenesses,  and  yet  nerer  uttered  a 
syllable  against  them,  if  it  did  not  eren  share  in 
their  excesses  ?  The  true  cause  for  astonishment 
is,  not  in  the  depth  of  their  fall ;  but  in  its  dday ; 
not  in  the  sererity  of  the  national  judgment,  but  in 
that  long-suffering  which  held  back  the  thunder- 
bolt for  a  hundr^  years,  and  eyen  then  did  not 
extinguish  the  generation  at  a  blow ! 


THE   LONELY  MOTHER. 
BT   FRANCES   BROWN. 

Mt  bme  is  not  what  it  hath  been, 

When  the  leayes  of  other  years  were  green, 

Thonffh  its  hearth  is  bright  and  its  chambers  fhir, 

And  Ui6  smmner  beams  nil  brightly  there  \ 

But  they  fall  no  more  on  the  dear  young  eye, 

And  the  lip  of  pleasant  song. 

And  the  gleajny  night  that  was  wont  to  he 

On  the  cwrla  so  da»  and  long. 

O !  pleasant  is  the  voice  of  youth, 

For  It  tells  of  the  heart's  confiding  truth, 

And  keeps  that  free  and  fearless  tone 

That  ne*er  to  our  after  years  is  known  : 

I  hear  it  rise  in  each  hamlet  cot, 

O'er  evening  prayer  and  page. 

But  woe  for  the  hearth  that  neareth  naught 

But  the  dreary  tones  of  age. 

The  glow  is  gone  from  our  winter  bhiie. 

And  the  light  hath  passed  from  our  summer  days ; 

And  oar  dwelling  hath  no  household  now. 

But  the  sad  of  heart  and  the  grey  of  brow  ; 

For  its  young  lies  low  'neath  the  churchyard  tree, 

Where  the  grass  grows  ^reen  and  wild ; 

And  thy  mother's  heart  is  sad  for  thee, 

Ky  lost,  mine  only  child. 

.    But  a  wakening  music  seems  to  flow 
On  me  from  the  years  of  long  ago. 
As  thy  babe's  firet  words  come  sweet  and  clear, 
like  a  yoioe  fVom  thy  childhood  to  mine  ear ; 
And  her  smile  beams  back  on  my  soul  again 
Thy  beauty's  eariy  mom. 
Ere  thine  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  or  pain. 
Or  thy  knrmy  locks  were  shorn. 

Alas !  for  the  widowed  eyes  that  trace 

Their  early  lost  in  that  orphan  face. 

What  after  light  will  his  memory  mark, 

like  the  dove,  that  in  spring-time  sought  her  ark  1 

For  long  in  that  far  and  better  land 

Were  ter  sphit's  treasures  laid, 

And  she  might  not  stay  from  its  golden  strand 

For  the  love  of  hearts  that  fade.  ' 

But  woe  for  her  on  whose  path  may  diino 
The  light  of  no  motbef*s  kyva  bat  mine, 
O !  well  if  that  kwdy  path  lead  on 
To  the  land  where  her  mother's  slepa  have 
The  land  where  the  a^  find  their  youth, 
And  the  young  no  whitening  hair ; 
,   O !  safe,  my  ohild^  from  bou  time  and  death, 
Im  m  kofa  to  meat  thee  then. 


FiMtFnMT'a  Bfafulnt. 
THE  OLD  tear's  TRACK. 

It  hath  sought  that  shadowy  dioie, 
To  the  dreamer's  memory  known. 

To  the  phice  of  the  years  that  come  no  moca, 
Hath  the  reinless  pilgrim  flown. 

And  where  shall  a  mortal  searcher  meet 

The  track  of  those  swift  and  soundless  feet? 

In  woods,  where  another  spring 

Its  wealth  of  leaves  have  jiiled 
O'er  the  silent  cities  mouldering 

In  the  far-forgotten  wild. 
It  hath  cast  a  shadow  of  deeper  gloom 
O'er  buried  temple  and  mined  tomb. 

On  the  hills  of  ancient  snow, 

Where  another  winter's  nught 
Hath  raised  the  rainbow  towers  that  ^w 

On  the  lonely  glacier's  height  j 
Our  hearths  grow  cold,  and  our  temples  hoar, 
But  they  grow  in  their  glory  evermore. 

In  the  deep,  where  rocky  isles 

Have  risen  above  the  foam, 
It  hath  w€k»  the  first  fiiint  graen  that  smiles 

By  some  future  monarch's  home ; 
But  the  bark  sent  forth  with  hope  and  prayei^ 
Lies  low  in  the  coral  caverns  there. 

In  the  city,  where  the  tide 

Of  life  rolls  strong  and  deep, 
No  trace  by  Time's  passing  footsteps  mode 

Will  those  troubled  waters  keep ; 
For  wealth,  and  waste,  and  want  swe^  9n, 
As  they  swept  throng  the  years  of  ages  gone. 

But,  oh !  in  many  a  heart 

Of  that  deep,  unsounded  wave. 
It  hath  left  a  trace  that  will  ne'er  depart ; 

Though  the  streams  of  far  time  lave 
The  ruins,  and  with  blossoms  fill 
Their  wastes,  they  will  be  but  ruins  still. 

Ferehance  of  forsaken  hive, 

Perchance  of  forgotten  truth ; 
Or,  it  may  be,  an  unforgotten  mre. 

Where  they  laid  the  locks  of  vonth, 
With  hopes  that  have  died  when  bright  and 

Or  memories  dark  that  can  never  ^. 

And  thos  haver  the  years  of  earth 

In  their  silence  sped  away, 
Yet  the  world  unwearied,  still  looks  forth 

For  the  light  of  a  better  day ;  r 

And  oh!  that  each  swiiUy  ck>8ing yiear 
Kil^  taring  the  dawn  of  that  dqr  aa»a  ■• 


jivoer  A  ontvnus  boob. 


ABOUT  A   CHRISTMAS   BOOK."* 

IN   A  LBTTBH  FROM  ftUCHACL  AMOBLO  TITMABSH 
TO  OLIVER  YORKB,   ESQ. 

The  Deanery^  November  25. 
At  this  season  of  approaching  Christmas,  when 
tender  mothers  are  furhishing  up  the  children's 
bed-rooms,  and  airing  the  mattresses  which  those 
fittle  darlings,  (now  counting  the  days  at  Dr. 
Swishtail's  Academy,  or  the  Misses  Backhoard^s 
Finishing  Establishment,)  are  to  occupy  for  six 
happy  weeks,  we  hare  often,  dear  Mr.  Yorke,  ex- 
unined  the  beautiful  store  of  gilt  books  with  pretty 
mctures  which  begin  to  glitter  on  Mr.  Nickisson's 
tibzary-table,  and  selected  therefrom  a  store  of 
presents  for  our  numerous  young  friends.    It  is  a 

fleasant  labor.  I  like  the  kinmy  produce  which 
^atemoster  Row  sends  forth  at  this  season.  I 
like  Christmas  books,  Christmas  pantomimes, 
mince-pies,  snap-dragon,  and  all  Christmas  fruit ; 
lor  though  you  and  lean  have  no  ^rsooal  gratifi- 
eatioD  in  the  two  last-named  deleterious  enjoyments 
— to  eat  that  abominable  compound  of  curraats, 
preserves,  and  puff-paste,  which  infallibly  results 
m  a  blue  pill,  or  to  dip  in  a  dish  of  inflamed  brandy 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  out  scalding  raisins  which 
we  don't  like — ^yet  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  the 
yoong  people  so  occupied — a  melancholy  and  ten- 
der {Measure.  We  indulge  in  pleasant  egotisms  of 
youthful  reminiscence.  The  days  of  our  boyhood 
eome  back  again.  The  holy  holidays !  How 
much  better  you  remember  those  days  than  any 
other.  How  sacred  their  happiness  is ;  how  keen 
even  at  this  nunute  their  misery.  I  forget  whether 
I  have  told  elsewhere  the  story  of  my  friend.  Sir 

John  C -.    He  came  down  to  breakfast  with 

nther  a  disturbed  and  pallid  countenance  His 
lady  afllectionately  asked  the  cause  of  Ms  disquiet. 
"  I  have  had  an  unpleasant  dream.  I  dreamed  I 
was  at  Charter-Hoose,  and  that  Raine  flogged 
me!"  He  is  sixty-five  years  old.  A  thousand 
gnaX  events  may  have  happened  to  him  wnce  that 
period  of  yonthful  fustigation.  Empires  have 
waxed  and  waned  siice  then.  He  has  come  into 
i^30,000  a  year ;  Napoleon  is  dead  since  that  pe- 
liod,  and  also  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  How  many  man- 
hf  friends,  hopes,  cares,  pleasures,  have  risen  and 
died,  and  been  forgotten !  But  not  so  the  joys  and 
pains  of  boyhood— the  delights  of  the  holidays  are 
•till  as  hrilliant  as  ever  to  him,  the  buds  of  the 
sdiool  birch-rod  still  ^ckle  bitterly  the  shrinking  05 
coo^gis  of  memory '. 

Do  yoa  not  remember,  my  dear  fellow,  our  own 
joy  when  the  12th  came  and  we  plunged  out  of 
S(jiool,  not  to  see  the  face  of  Muzzle  for  six  weeks? 
A  good  and  illnstrious  boy  were  you,  dear  Oliver, 
and  did  your  exercises,  and  mine  too,  with  credit 
and  satisfaction ;  btft  still  it  was  a  pleasure  to  turn 
your  back  upon  Muzzle.  Can  you  ever  forget  tibe 
glories  of  the  beef-steak  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
prarioas  to  going  home ;  and  the  majestic  way  in 
whieh  we  onlered  the  port  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
I* ropy"  iw" fruity;"  and  eriUcised  the  steak  as 
if  we  had  been  Joseph  Bregion,  cook  to  Prince 
Ransmaoskyt  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  four 
fnmeUff  me  greys  were  in  the  coach;  and  the 
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mrd  comes  m  and  says,  <<  Now,  gvmiemen  !^ 
We  Mghted  cigan  ttagnanirooualy ,  (since  marrnige 
,— 4oDg,  long  Mate  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wdling- 
toii'a  pacthetic  ordezs  against  smoking,  we  gave  up 
the  vile  habit.)  We  take  up  the  insides  at  the 
office  in  the  Quadrant ;  and  go  bowling  down  Pic* 
oadilly  on  the  road  to  Houndow,  Snow  the  guard 
laying  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  on  the  boffle. 
_Jow  wear  it  twangs  on  the  ear  even  now !  Can 
you  ever  forget  the  cold  veal-pies  at  Bagsbot,  and 
the  stout  waiter  with  black  tights,  on  the  look-out 
for  the  coach  as  it  came  in  to  a  minute  t  Jim 
Ward  used  to  drive.  I  wonder  where  Jim  is  now.' 
Is  he  gooet  Yes,  probably.  Why  the  whole 
road  b  a  ghost  since  then.  The  coaches  and 
horses  have  been  whisked  up,  and  are  passed  away 
into  Hades.  The  gaunt  inns  are  tenantless ;  tlie , 
notes  of  the  horn  that  we  used  to  hear  tootling  over 
Saliriranry  Plain  as  the  dawn  rose  and  the  wind  was 
nipping  cold,  are  reverberating  in  endless  space* 
Where  axe  the  jolly  turnpike-men  who  used  to 
eome  out  as  the  hunps  lighted  up  the  white  ban  at 
the  gates,  and  tho  horses  were  in  a  halo  of  smoke? 
How  they  used  to  go  over  the  six  miles  between 
Honiton  and  TSjkoI  Lodge!  and  there—there  on 
Fair  Mile  Hill  is  the  little  carriage  waiting,  and 
Home  in  it,  looking  out  with  sweet  eyes— eyes, 
oh,  how  steadfast,  and  loving,  and  tender. 
•  •  •  •  • 

This  senthnentalism  majr  surprise  my  revered 
fnend  and  annoy  the  pubho,  who  i^  not  called 
upon  to  be  interested  in  their  humble  servant's  in- 
venile  biography ;  but  it  aU  comes  very  naturallj 
out  of  the  opening  diBCUsaon  about  Christmas  and 
Christmas  lxM»ks  in  general/  and  of  this  book  in 
particular,  just  published  by  Mr.  Bums,  the  very 
best  of  all  Christmas  books.  Let  us  say  this,  dear 
Yorke,  who,  in  other  days,  have  pitilessly  tram- 

{ded  on  Forget-me-nots,  and  massacred  whole  gal- 
eries  of  Books  of  Beauty.  By  the  vi^y,  what  has 
happened  to  the  beauties?  Is  Maj  Fair  used  up? 
One  does  not  vrish  to  say  anythmg  rode,  but  I 
would  wager  that  any  tea-part^  in  Red  lion 
Square  vnll  turn  out  a  dozen  ladies  to  the  full  as 
handsome  as  the  charmers  with  whose  portraits  we 
ore  favored  this  year.  There  are  two  in  particular 
whom  I  really  never— but  let  us  not  be  too  person- 
al, and  return  to  Mr.  Bums'  Poems  and  Pictures, 

The  charming  laeder  und  Bilder  of  the  Dussel- 
dorf  painters  has,  no  doubt,  given  the  idea  of  the 
work.  The  German  manner  has  found  fiEKvor 
among  some  of  our  artists — the  Puseyites  of  art, 
they  may  be  cadled  Jn  this  country,  sucji  as  Messrs. 
Cope,  Redgrave,  Townsend,  Horsley,  &c. ;  who 
go  back  to  the  masters  before  Raphael,  or  to  his 
own  best  time,  (that  of  his  youth,)  for  their  models 
of  grace  and  beauty.  Their  designs  have  a  reli- 
gious and  ascetic,  not  a  heathen  and  voluptuous 
tendency.  There  is  with  them  no  reveUmg  in 
boisterous  nudities  like  Rubens,  no  glowing  con- 
templation of  lovely  forms  as  in  Titian  or  Euy,  hut 
a  meek,  modest,  and  downcast  demeanor.  They 
appeal  to  tender  S3rmpathies,  and  deal  with  tub- 
jeots  of  conjugal  or  maternal  love,  or  charity,  or 
devotion.  In  poetry,  Goethe  can^t  find  favor  in 
their  eyes,  but  Uhland  does.  Milton  is  too  vast 
for  them,  Shakspeare  too  earthy,  but  mystic  Col- 
lins is  a  fiivorite ;  and  gentle  Cowper ;  and  Alford 
sings  pious  hymns  for  them  to  the  mild  strains  of 
his  little  organ.  * 

The  united  work  of  these  poets  and  artists  is 
very  well  suited  to  the  kind  and  gentle  Christmas  p, 
season.    All  the  verses  are  not  good,  and  some  er^^ 


tepipliKwaaDa.bQf  feoUe;  yte4^  whole  ioptev- 
mxm  «f  the  folame  is  ftn  exoeediiig-ly  pkassnt  one. 
Tke  solemn  and  beantifiil  fcnmsef  the  figures ;  the 
•weet,  sootiiixig  cadences  and  themes  of  tlie  Tene, 
afiect  one  like  numic.  Pkstores  and  songs  are  smv 
xotmded  by  beatttafdi  mystical  arabesques,  wavinff 
Bod  twining  round  eaish  paoe.  fiverjr  now  and 
then  yon  light  upon  one  whioi  is  so  pretty,  it  looks 
as  if  you  had  put  a  flower  between  the  leaves. 
You  wander  about  and  lose  yourself  amonget  these 
pleasant  labyrinths,  and  sit  down  to  repose  on  the 
garden-bench  of  the  fancy,  (this  is  a  fine  inage,) 
smaUing  the  springing  blossoms,  and  listening  to 
the  chirpiBg  bbds  that  shoot  about  amidst  the  fiick- 
eriag  sunshine^  and  the  bending  twigs  and  leaves. 
All  this  a  man  with  the  least  imagination  can  do  in 
the  heart  of  winter,  seated  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
fire,  witii  the  PoeiM  and  Pktures  in  his  hand. 
Whatt  were  Hfe  good  for,  dear  Yorke,  >nthoat  that 
blessed  gift  of  fancy  1  Let  us  be  thankful  to  those 
kind  spirits  who  minister  to  it  by  painting,  or  po- 
<»trT,  or  music!  When  Bfrs.  Y.  has  sung  a  song 
e€  Haydn's  to  you,  I  have  seen  the  tears  <»  happ& 
ness  twinkle  in  your,  eyes ;  aaod  at  certain  airs  of 
llonrt,  have  known  the  intrepid,  the  resolute,  the 
etsn  (Hiver  to  be  as  mudi  afifected  as  that  soft* 
hearted  Molly  of  a  milk-mud  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  who,  moved  hv  the  san^ng  of  a 
blackbird,  beheld  a  vision  of  trees  in  Lothbury, 
ted  a  beautiful,  dear  Cumberland  stream  dashing 
down  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Mary  Axe. 

And  this  is  the  queer  power  of  Art ;  that  when 
yon  wi^  to  describe  its  efiect  upon  you,  you  al- 
ways fall  to  describing  something  else.  I  cannot 
answer  fw  it  that  a  picture  is  not  a  beautiful  meh>- 
dy ;  that  a  grand  sonnet  by  Tennyson  is  not  in  re- 
ality a  landMape  by  Titian ;  that  the  last  pas  by 
Taglioai  is  not  a  bunch  of  roses  or  an  ode  of  Hor- 
ace; but  I  am  sure  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
one  has  straightway  brought  the  other  to  my 
ftnind,  and  mce  versa.  Who  knows  that  the  bliod 
man,  who  said  that  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  his 
idea  of  scarlet,  was  not  perfectly  right?  Very 
Mkely  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  soarfet.  In  the 
nfttter  of  this  book  of  Poems  and  Pictures^  I  have 
never  read  prettier  pictures  than  many  of  theee 
versce  are,  or  seen  handsomer  poems  hung  up  in 
anv  pictore-ffallery.  Mrs.  Cope's  poem  itf  the 
*'  Vilkge  Stile*'  is  the  first  piece  as  you  enter  the 
gallery:— 

"  Age  sat  upon  -t  when  Ured  of  straying, 
And  children  that  had  been  a-maymg 

There  twined  their  garlands  gay ; 
What  tender  partings,  blissful  meetings, 
What  faint  denials,  fond  %ntreatings, 

It  witnessed  in  its  day ! 

The  milkmaid  on  its  friendly  rail 
Would  ofttimes  rest  her  brimful  paO, 

And  lingering  there  awhile. 
Some  lucky  chance  (that  tell-tale  eheek 
Doth  something  more  than  chance  bespeak!) 
[The  sly  rogue !) 

Brings  Lttbin  to  the  stile. 

But  what  he  said  or  she  replied , 
Whether  he  asked  her  for  ids  bride, 

And  she  so  soupfht  was  won, 
/  There  is  no  chronide  to  tell ; 
For  silent  is  the  oracle,. 

The  village  stile  is  gone." 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  verses,  and  fiN>fii  a 
badge  full  of  birds,  and  ikwert,  and  eieeptng  plattts 


tsmfgtimg  fomid  tiwm,  the  vflkge  stfle  hreefct  otti 
upon  you.  There  is  Age  sitting  upon  it,ietnming 
home  from  market ;  on  t^  other  side  the  children, 
who  hare  been  mayWg,  are  twining  their  miaDdB. 
The  cottage-chimney  is  KoMng  comfortimly ;  the 
birds  in  the  arabesque  are  making  a  great  chirping 
and  twittering  ;  the  young  folks  go  in,  the  old  ht- 
mer  hobbles  over  the  stile  and  has  gone  to  supner ; 
the  evening  has  come,  it  is  page  3.  The  birds  in 
the  an4>esque  have  gone  to  roost ;  the  sun  is  going 
down  :  the  milkmaid  is  sitting  on  the  stile  now- 
beautiful,  sweet,  down-e^ed,  tender  milkmaid  !— 
and  has  her  hand  in  Lubm's,  somehow.  Lnbin  is 
a  capital  name  for  him ;  a  very  meek,  soft,  han^ 
some  young  fellow ;  just  such  a  sentimental-looking 
spooney  as  a  perverse  lass  would  choose ;  and  at 
page  4,  the  village  stile  is  gone.  And  what  is  it 
we  have  in  its  st^,  alackaday  ?  What  means  that 
broken  lily  t  How  comes  that  young  lady  in  the 
fiowing  bed-gown  to  be  lying  on  the  floor,  her  head 
upon  vie  cushion  of  her  praying  stool  1  Alas,  the 
lily  is  the  emblem  of  a  young  lady !  Jeune  JUle  rf 
jeuneJUuTy  they  are  both  done  for.  Woe  is  me, 
that  two  so  young  and  beautiful  shoold  be  nipped 
ofi^thus  suddenly,  the  Lady  Lys  and  Fleur  de  Mar 
rie !  ^jacenty  and  Mr.  Alford  comes  like  a  robin 
and  pipes  a  dirge  over  the  pair : — 

**  Thou  wert  fair,  Lady  Mary, 
As  the  lily  in  the  sun  ; 
And  fairer  yet  thou  raighteet  be, 
Thy  youth  was  but  begun. 

Thine  eye  was  soft  and  glancing. 

Of  the  deep  bright  blue. 
And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 

FeD  lighter  than  the  dew. 

JThey  found  thee.  Lady  Mary, 
With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast. 

Even  as  thou  hadst  been -praying 
At  thy  hour  of  rest. 

The  cold  pale  moon  was  shinmg 

On  ^y  cold  pale  cheek, 
And  the  Mom  of  thy  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break." 

A  sad  Christmas  this,  indeed  J  but  the  friends  of 
Lady  Mary  must  be  consoled  by  tKe  delightful  pio* 
ture  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  left  of  her.  How  ien« 
derly  she  lies  there  with  folded  pakns,  the  typical 
li!y  bending  sadly  over  her!  Pretty,  prim,  and 
beatified,  it  would  almost  be  disrespectful  to  moom 
over  sucn  an  angel. 

But  when  we  get  to  a  real  character — a  real  wo- 
man— (though  no  great  beauty,  if  Mr,  Horsley's 
portrait  of  her  be  a  true  one) — ^where  we  have  a 
poet  speaking  a  genuine  feeling — Cowper  writing 
on  the  receipt  of  his  mother's  picture  out  of  Nor- 
folk—a man^s  heart  is  very  diflerentiy  moved  ;— 

^  O  IhttC  those  lips  had  knguage !    life  has  passM 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  diee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thme— ^hy.  own  swee^  smfle  I  see. 
Hie  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voiee  only  faOs,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
« Grieve  not,  my  chad,  diase  all  thy  fears  awaj!' 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Bleas'd  by  the  art  that  can  immortaliie^ 
The  art  that  baffles  rime's  tyrannic  claim 
Toquench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  sane 

Faidif ud  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 
0  wdoome  guest,  though  unexpected  hei«»^ 
Who  bidd*8t  me  honor  with  an  aitkss  eoftg. 
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AActkMiate,  a  molber  lost  <k>  long ; 

I  wiD  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

Bat  gladly  aa  the  precept  were  ber  own : 

And  while  that  face  renewa  my  filial  grie^ 

Faaey  shall  weave  a  ehama  for  my  icfief ; 

ShaU  steep  mean  Elyaian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she." 

How  tender  and  true  the  verses  are!  How 
naturally  the  thoughts  rise  as  the  poet  loolcs  at  the 
calm  portrait ;  and  the  sacred  days  of  childhood 
come  rising  back  again  to  his  memory.  The  very 
trivialities  m  subsequent  parts  of  the  poem  betoken 
its  authenticity,  and  bear  witness  to  the  naturalness 
^  of  the  emotion  ; — 

"  Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more. 

Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 

And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by  day, 

Drew  me  to  school  alonff  the  publio  way, 

Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrappM 

In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap : 

T  is  BOW  become  a  history  little  known, 

That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  hoase  our  own. 

81iort4ived  possession !  but  the  record  fair, 

That  inemory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 

StOl  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 

That  thou  miffht^st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 

Thy  rooming  Dounties  ere  I  left  my  hbme. 

The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheek  bestow'd 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd ; 

AB  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  mat  knew  no  fall, 

Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 

That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes  ;— 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  doty,  makes  me  glaS  to  pay 

Such  tumors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ! 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  smoere. 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here." 

Even  that  twaddling  about  biscuit  and  confec- 
tionary plum  has  a  charm  in  it.  You  see  the  gen- 
tle lady  busied  in  her  offices  of  kindness  for  the 
timid,  soft-hearted  boy.  **  Wretch  even  then, 
fife*s  journey  just  begun,"  conscience  comes  even 
there  to  disturb  that  delicate  spirit,  and  embitter 
the  best  and  earliest  memorials  of  life.  Mr.  Hors- 
ier follows  the  painter  down  the  text  with  delif^ht- 
fm  conmientaries ;  he  has  illustrated  the  Imes 
which  a  certain  chair^maker  has  rendered  abomin- 
ably common,  and  shows  us  the  gardener  Robin 
leading  the  boy  to  school  in  scarlet  mantle,  and 
warm  vdvet  csap.  The  kind  mother  is  peering 
from  the  garden-gate  before  the  parsonage,  and  the 
old  church  in  the  tpiet  village. 

A  great  charm  m  the  verses  has  always  been  to 
me,  that  he  does  not  grieve  too  much  for  her. 
The  kind,  humble  heart  follows  her  up  to  heaven, 
sttd  there  meddy  acknowledges  her.  "  The  son 
of  parents  passed  into  the  skies,"  sa^  Uie  filial 
spirit,  so  humble  that  he  doubted  of  hmiself  only. 
The  little  cbuTchyard  sketch  with  which  IVfr. 
Horsley  closes  thsB  sweet  elegy  is  a  delightful 
comment  on  it-*-the  poem  in  the  shape  of  a  picture 
IS  It  seems  to  me.  One  may  muse  over  both  for 
hours ;  and  get  nothing  but  the  sweetest  and  kind- 
est thoughts  from  either. 

Whemer  it  is  that  where  the  verses  fail,  the 
artists  are  feeble,  or  that  a  poor  poem  makes  a  dis- 
eor4»  as  it  were,  and  destroys  the  harmony  which 
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tlis  eoneert  of  po6(  and  painter  ought  to  ^piodiio^y  I 
don't  know ;  but  if  the  verses  are  feeble,  the  pio- 
tures  look  somehow  unsatisfactory  by  their  side ; 
and  one  beeves  in  neither.  Thus  the  next  illu»- 
trated  poem, «'  The  tale  of  the  Coast  Guard,"  is 
too  fine  and  pompous,  and  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture by  Redgrave  equally  unreal.  "  Sir  Itoland 
Graenae,"  with  illustrations  by  S€))ous,  vary  clever 
and  spirited,  affects  me  no  way.  I  do  not  care  if 
I  see  those  theatrical  fellows  plunging  and  fighting 
with  harmless  broad-swords  again.  Whereas,  at 
the  next  page,  you  come  to  some  verses  about  a 
snow-drop,  and  a  picture .  overhead  of  that  small 
bulbous  beauty— to  look  at  both,  which  causes  the 
greatest  pleasure  t  All  the  pages  adorned  with 
natural  illustrations  are  pleasant;  such  as  the 
holly  which  figures  by  the  famous  old  song  of 
"  When  this  old  cap  was  new ;"  some  buttercups 
which  illustrate  a  subject  as  innocent,  &c.  Where 
there  is  violent  action  requisite  the  artists  seem  to 
fail,  except  in  one,  or  couple  of  inatanoes.  Mi. 
Tenniel  has  given  a  gallant  illustration  of  the  bal- 
lad of  **  War  comes  with  manhood^  as  light  oomes 
with  day,"  in  which  drawing  there  is  great  fire 
and  energy;  and  Mr.  Corbould's  "Wild  Hunts- 
man" has  no  little  vigor  and  merit.  His  illustim- 
tions  to  the  legend  of  Gilbert  A'BeckeU  ase  quite 
tame  and  conventional.  Mr.  Tenniel's  "Pnnoe 
and  Outlaw"  represent  a  prince  and  outlaw  of  Ai*- 
ley's — the  valorous  Widdicomb  and  the  intrepid 
Gomeisal.  The  truth  is  that  the  ballads  to  which 
the  pictures  are  appended  are  of  the  theatrical 
sort,  koA  quite  devoid  of  genuineness  and  nm- 
phcity. 

But  set  them  to  deal  with  a  real  sentiment,  and 
the  artists  appreciate  it  excellently.  Witness 
Cope's  delightful  drawings  to  "  The  Mourner," 
his  sweet  figures  to  the  sweet  and  plaintive  old 
ballad  of  "  Cunmor  Hall."  Townsend's  excellent 
compositions  to  the  "  Miner:"  Dyce's  charming 
illustration  of  the  "Christ-Cross  Rhyme,"— in 
which  page  both  poet  and  painter  have  perfectly 
reproduced  the  Catholic  spirit : — 

"  Christ  his  cross  shall  be  my  speed ! 
Teach  me.  Father  John,  to  read. 
That  in  church  on  holy-day 
I  may  chant  the  psalm,  and  pray. 

Let  me  learn,  that  I  may  know 
What  the  shining  windows  show. 
With  that  bright  Child  in  her  hands^ 
Where  the  lovely  Lady  stands. 

Teach  me  letters  one,  two,  three, 
Till  that  I  shall  able  be 
Signs  to  know,  and  words  to  frame, 
And  to  spell  sweet  Jesu's  name. 

Then,  dear  master,  will  I  look 
Day  and  night  in  that  fiur  book. 
Where  the  tales  of  saints  are  told, 
With  their  pictures  all  in  gold. 

Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  say 
Vesper-verse  and  matin-lay ; 
So  when  I  to  God  shall  pleaid, 
Christ  hid  Cross  will  be  my  speed." 


A  pretty  imitation  indeed.  Copes  and 
stained-glass  and  choristers — all  the  nuddle-a^ 
paraphernalia,  produced  with  an  accuracy  that  is 
curiously  perfect  and  picturesque.  But,  O  mjr 
dearly  beloved  Oliver !  what  are  these  meek  canU- 
cles  and  gentle  nasal  concerts  compared  to  fhe  ftiE 
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ic>]^  begfins  ta  sing  :•— 

'*  And  bring  the  lawie  back  to  me 
That  'b  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 

Aj&  blink  o'  her  wad  banish  caie, 
Sae  channing  is  my  Jean. 

"What  sighs  and  tows,  amafig  the  knowes, 

Hae  )>as8'd  ^tWeen  us  twa ! 
Hiow'fbnd  to  tneet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa  !" 

'Hett«ki  hless  themusic  !  it  is  a  wann,  manly, 
'Idkidly  heart  that  apeaks  there — a  grateful,  gene* 
ktraa  Mai  tlmt  looks  at  God's  world  with  Iranest 
'•yea,  and  trusts  to  them  ra^er  than  to  the  blink- 
ag'pBgp^fB  of  his  neighbor.    Such  a  man  walking 


the  fields  and  i&ifilig etit  orhis  ftSl  hMt  fef 
anter  to  hear,  to  my  mind,'ttan  a  Whole  orgunioft 
full  of  P^teyHes,  or  an  eiMMess  {Hrocesrion  of 
qnayering  'fthaveliiigs  frotn  Littl^more. 

But  every  hii^  he»  ils  note,  from  the  UaiciAM 
on  the  thorn,  to  the  demure  pie  tiiat  haofits  ealhe- 
dral  yards,  laid,  When  caught,  can  be  tawgfat  4d 
iimtate  anything.  Here  you  have  a  whole  aviair 
of  thein.  Cowper,  that  coos  like  a  dove ;  Col- 
lins, that  complains  like  a  nightingale :  with  others 
who  might  be  compared  to  the  brisk  bnlfineh,  the 
polite  canary,  or  the  benevolent  cock-robin ;  eadli 
sines,  chirps,  twitters,  cock-a-doodledoos  in  his 
fashion — a  pleasant  chorus !  And  I  recommend 
you,  dear  Yofke,  and  the  candid  reader  to  pur- 
chase the  oage. 


VERSRS  ON   CHRISTMAS. 

iJtinuiAlay  tbelVwt  Wordsworth,  to  hi*  Bi<oiher/th0  ReT.  Dr. 
Woidswwth. 

TtttiiASaMk  pkyed  their  Chdstmas  time 
,  To^ght  'betieath  my  cottagef  eaves : 
^Wtiile/  smHtto  by  the  lojfty  tnooii, 

Thef  encSrdkifif  lattrels,  thick  with  toaves, 
\|9Av^1w6k'a  ^h  and  dating  sheen, 
That  ^ine^wered  theur  natural  greenc 

^t^oiigh  jiill  and  valley  every  breeze 
Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings ; 

Kfien  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze 
Nor  check  the  music  of  their  strings : 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  aeraped  the  chord  with  strenuous  hand^ 

And  who  but  listened  ? — till  was  paid 

Resj>ect  to  every  inmate  *b  claim ; 

^  **The  greetiiig^  ^ven,  the  mtisic  played, 

In  honor  of  each  household  name, 

*"lhjlv  pronounced  with  luBty  call, 

^  An^  *'  merry  Christroas"  wishea  to  all! 

O  Brother  1  I  revere  the  choLee 
That  took  ^ee  from  thy  native  hills ; 

And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice ; 
Tlibtigh  public  care  full  often  tiUs 

fHeaven  only  witness  of  the  toU) 

A  baneniand  ungratefhl  soil. 

Yet  would  that  thou,  with  m^  and  mine, 
Hadst  heard  this  never-failing' rite ; 

Atid'seen  on  other  faces  shine 
A  true  revival  of  the  light — 

Which  nature  and  these  rustic  powers, 

In  simple  childhood,  spread  on  <mr8 ! 

F^  pkHhsure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  these  elcpeoted  annual  rounds, 
^Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 

CaU  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds, 
'  Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  ^e  dwelling  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  when  at  midnight  sweep 
Snow-mu£ted  winds,  and  all  is  dark. 
To  hear-^and  sink  again  to  sleep ! 

Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark. 
By  hiazkg  fire,  the  stOl  suspense 
'  (n  self-oomplacent  innocence. 

^^Fh^'mutual  nod— ^e  grave  disguise 
i  Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimmisg  o'er ; 

I       And  sohie  unbid^  tears  t|)at  rise 
\  For  nrSines  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more ; 

^TWurs  brightened  by  the  serenade, 
For  infimt  in  the  cradle  laid ! 


Ah !  not  fbr'  enierald  fields  akme, 

"With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  hiiglit 
Than  fabled  Cyfherea's  zone 

Glittering  before  the  Thunderer's  sight. 
Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared, 
The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared ! 

^ail !  ancient  manners !  sure  defence, 
Wh«re  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws : 

I^mnants  of  love  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws ; 

Hail  usages  of  pristine  mould, 

And  ye  Uiat  guard  them.  Mountains  old ! 
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Oh  !  I  have  known  full  many  sn  hour, 

Of  this  worid's  sjnrit-stimng  mirth ; 
Of  wine  and  wit  and  woman's  power — 

The  sparkle  and  the  glow  of  earth. 
E'en  now  my  fingers  press  a  cheek 

Tinged  with  the  blush  of  wild  debg^t ; 
And  pulses  droopy  from  pasbion  wettk<^ 

1  'ye  fiird  a  revel's  space  to*night. 

They  say  wine  is  as  light  a  tone, 

As  ever  feather^  song  or  jest ; 
And  such  smiles  greet  me, — if  their  own, 

They  surely  would  be  proud  and  blest ; 
Ay,  mine  has  been  as  free  a  heart 

As  ever  sped  on  worldling's  pinion ; 
And  flown  as  daringly  apart — 

Of  every  Itire  the  spoiled  minion. 

And  yet,  it  was  not  ever  so ! 

There  was  a  time  I  scarce  would  deign, 
From  my  lone  path  and  high,  to  throw 

A  glance  at  pleasure's  shadowy  train. 
Ambition !  thou  wert  all  to  me. 

And  well  did'st  nerve  my  spirit  then, 
To  win  thy  noble  heraldry, 

And  spurn  the  goal  of  common  men ! 

But  stars,  grown  lonely  at  their  height, 

Are  sometimes  seen  to  fall  fVom  heaffmi ; 
And  birds,  o'er  solemn  seas  in  ili^t, 

Down  to  islaod-faomes  have  driven^— 
8o  souls  that  proudly  are  enspher'd 

And  dare  the  k)fty  realm  or  **mmd," 
From  their  hiffh  home  have  disai^pear'di 

Some  echo  for  the  heart  to  find! 

For  me  there  is  no  fate  so  vain  \ — 

Ye  hopes  tiiat  lit  my  boyhood's  brow, 
High  druuns  and  pure,  ye  come  again ! 

I  feel  your  stirrings  in  me  now ! 
And  here,  ere  yet  unto  my  ear, 

Have  ^ed  the  song  and  laughter-swell, 
I  break  fipom  bondage,  long  and  dear,   i  /> 

And  wave  thee,  neasure !  gay  farewell !  , 

J.  £,  M. 
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Wb  a^re  glad  to  find  that  the  hints  which  we  yen- 
tured  last  moDth  to  throw  out  in  regard  to  the  de- 
feacelees  state  of  the  oountry,  and  the  consequences 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  war,  woula  inevit- 
ahly  follow,  have  heen  well  received  by  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion.  To  he  sure,  there 
would  have  been  as  much  cause  of  wonder  as  of 
regret  had  the  case  been  otherwise.  The  question 
uMer  discussion  stood  apart  from  all  party  feeling 
.and  party  views,  for  there  is  no  man,  be  his  theory 
of  civil  government  what  it  may,  but  would  desire 
to  keep  the  soil  of  his  native  country  unpolluted  by 
the  foot  of  an  enemy.  But  some  little  risk  we 
seemed  to  run  of  being  pointed  at  and  denounced 
as  alarmists,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  gratifying  to 
ourselves  as  it  most  be  satisfactory  to  the  right- 
minded  among  our  readers  to  discover  that  this  ap- 
prehension, had  yre  suffered  it  to  confirm  itself, 
would  have  been  misplaced.  Moreover,  we  are 
eocoaraged  to  jretum  to  a  subject  which  is  not  only 
not  exhausted,  but  of  which  we,  at  least,  have  as 
yet  touched  but  the  beginning.  And  should  our 
reasoning  on  the  present  occasion  carry  as  much 
weight  with  it  as  our  former  arguments  seem  to 
have  done,  then  shall  we  be  satisfied  that,  in  spite 
of  the  din  of  faction,  which  is  too  much  and  too 
eoDtinaall^  in  our  ears,  patriotism  is  not  yet  abso- 
InteW  extinct  among  us. 

There  is  no  evil  to  which  civilized  men  are  liable 
so  great  as  war.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  array  of 
army  against  army,  or  fleet  against  fleet,  and  in  the 
loss  of  life,  and  the  endless  privations  ^nd  suflei^ 
ings  to  which  individual  combatants  are  exposed, 
that  the  extent  of  this,  evil  shows  itself.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  campaign,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  is  a 
senous  matter  to  such  as  take  part  in  it ;  whUe  the 
unhappy  province  or  kingdom  i^hich  happens  to 
aflbrd  the  theatre  in  which  operations  are  carried 
on  suffers  to  an  extent  of  which  there  iis  no  power 
in  human  language  to  convey  an  adequate  concep- 
tion. Who  that  is  old  enough  to  remember  the 
events  of  the  late  war  will  fail  to  bear  testimony  to 
thb  truth :  the  ruined  houses,  the  fields  laid  waste ; 
the  towns  ransacked,  plundered,  aqd  burnt;  the 
destraction  that  overtook  property,  person,  the 
works  of  art  and  of  nature,  wherever  columns 
moved  or  halte<f,  fought  or  fled,  conquered  or  sus- 
tained defeat  ?  But  even  these  things,  hideous  as 
they  are  to  contemplate,  constitute  but  a  portion, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  most  lamentable  portion, 
of  war's  miseries.  The  minds  of  men,  especially 
of  those  who  with  their  money,  rather  than  with 
their  persons,  help  to  maintain  the  strife,  become 
narrowed,  their  hearts  hardened,  their  tastes  viti- 
ated, as  the  strngele  goes  on.  They  learn,  not  to 
love,  bnt  to  hate  their  neighbors ;  and  in  their  very 
petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  they  pray  that  God 
will  fi^ht  for  them  and  against  their  enemies  ;  that 
he  win  ''.abate  their  pride,  assuage  their  malice, 
and  confound  their  devices."  Meanwhile  science 
languishes  and  learning  goes  out  of  fashion.  We 
have  no  time  to  investigate  the  remains  of  former 
worlds  while  our  own  is  convulsed  with  the  wrath 
of  nations;  and  our  most  anxious  schemings  go 
little  fiuther  than  to  work  out  plans  whereby  some 
threatened  inroad  of  the  enemy  may  be  resisted. 
Moreover,  the  seeds  are  sown  of  universal  poverty, 
and  its  sure  attendant,  moral  degradation,  even 
whOe  ihe  poblic  expenditure  is  tiie  most  lavish. 


Look  at  JBurope  now.  Thirty  years  of  peape  haye 
not  set  her  free  from  the  effects  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  were  another  war  to  break 
out  in  the  present  day — as  who  shall  undertake  to 
say  that  it  will  not? — we  defy  an^  man  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  mischief  which  it  would  occasion. 
Wherefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  statesmen,  especially 
of  those  to  whose  management  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions are  committed,  to  render  all  their  plans  sub- 
servient to  the  attainment  of  one  great  end — namely, 
the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  whole 
world,  if  that  be  possible,  but,  at  all  events,  in 
Europe,  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  where  v 
European  languages  are  spoken  and  European 
tastes  and  habits  cultivated.  Large  sacrifices  must 
be  piade  on  all  sides  in  order  to  secure  this  end — 
sacrifices  not  only  of  desert  frontier  tracts  and  re- 
mote islands  in  the  Pacific,  but  of  national  vanity, 
national  prejudice,  of  everything,  in  short,  except 
national  honor.  For  one  year  of  war  is  so  expen- 
sive, even  to  the  victor,  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  cases  the  object  sought,  and  probably 
obtained  by  it,  rarely  covers  the  cost.  And  when 
we  take  into  account  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life,  as  well  as  the  exasperation  of  anger  that 
it  occasions  on  both  sides,  surely,  he  must  hipive 
strange  notions  of  right  and  wrong  wl^^o  can  rejoice, 
even  in  victory. 

It  wiU  not  do,  however,  to  rest  our  hopes  of 
peace  either  on  the  arguments  which  prove  war  to 
be  an  evil,  or  on  the  general  consent  or  mankind  to 
iheir  soundness.  Nations,  like  individuals,  and 
statesmen  quite  as  much  as  'private  persons,  are 
the  creatures  of  passion  and  of  prejudice  to  a  greater 
extent  than  of  reason  ;  and  old  grudges  or  mistaken 
views  of  interest  or  of  glory  weigh  with  them  quite 
as  much  as  considerations  either  of  political  or  of 
moral  fitness.  Indeed,  the  more  we  look  into  his- 
tory, the  more  fully  shall  we  be  convinced  that 
wars  are  never  undertaken  for  the  attainment  of 
any  end  which  might  not  he  accomplished  without 
them,  unless  the  end  sought  be  an  unjust  one,  in 
which  case  one  party,  at  least,  is  to  blame.  Two 
states,  for  example,  are  competitors,  through  their 
manufacturers,  in  the  market  of  some  third  state ; 
or  they  are  rivals,  through  their  merchants,  for 
some  commodity  which  is  only  to  be  procured  at  a 
distance  ;  or  their  fishermen  ply  their  trade  upon 
the  same" bank;  or  they  respectively  covet  some 
worthless  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  because 
they  fancy  that  it  may  be  converted  into  an  entrepot,- 
or  a  harbor  of  refuge,  for  their  shipping.  The 
right  course  to  be  pursued  in  each  of  tnese  cases  is 
obvious  enough.  Let  the  manufacturers  of  the  one 
nation  strive  to  outdo  the  manufacturers  of  the  other 
in  the  excellency  as  well  as  the  cheapness  of  their 
fabrics ;  let  the  merchants  mutually  strive  to  outbid, 
and  the  fishermen  to  outfish  and  outcure,  one 
another.  And  for  the  possession  of  the  rock,  let 
the  prime-ministers  on  both  sides,  if  no  more  rational 
method  suggest  itself,  toss  up  a  penny,  and  abide 
the  issue  of  the  throw.  The  worid  at  large  will 
gain  a  good  de^  by  such  rivalry  in  regard  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  for  art  must  grow  out  of  it,  and 
commerce  continually  widen  its  circle.  And  even 
the  penny  process,  however  derogatory  to  the  pride 
of  statesmen,  is  a  harmless  one.  But  is  the  mat- 
ter ever  arranged  thust  No.  Either  an  appeal 
is  made  at  once  to  arms,  or  negotiations  and  proto- 
cols are  drawn  out  from  year  to  year,  or  umpires 
are^csdled  in,  by  whose  decision  the  contending 
parties  refuse  to  abide,  or,  abiding  by  it  for  Ae 
time  being,  they  continue  to  brood  over  the  im^n- 
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aiy  wrong  which  they  have  suffered  till  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  occur  of  seeking  redress.  And 
in  one  and  all  of  these  events  war  is  sure  to  follow. 
No  doubt  the  longer  this  crowning  calamity  can  be 
staved  off  the  better  it  is  for  the  people  and  the 
more  honorable  to  their  rulers  ;  but  even  the  put- 
ting off  of  the  dark  hour  will  hardly  be  effected 
unless  your  rivals,  and  indeed  the  whole  world, 
know  that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  upon  you  un- 
awares. For  we  take  it  to  be  an  axiom,  not  more 
surely  rooted  in  political  wisdom  than  confirmed 
by  universal  experience,  that  the  best  guarantee 
of  peace  for  a  nation  which  desires  to  be  at  peace 
is  to  be  found  in  its  readiness  at  any  moment  to 
encounter  war. 

We  took  occasion  in  a  previous  paper  to  explain 
how  it  comes  about  that  the  application  of  steam  to 
locomotive  purposes,  and  especially  to  purposes  of 
navi^tion,  nas  affected  the  condition  of  England, 
considered  as  a  belligerent  power,  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  that  of  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
Up  to  a  recent  date  our  maritime  superiority  has 
been  so  decided  and  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  idea  of  carrying  the  war  into  our  towns 
and  villages  was  never  seriously  entertained,  even 
by  the  most  implacable  of  our  enemies.  Napoleon 
himself  no  more  thought  of  invadinff  England  than 
he  did  of  executing  a  voyage  to  the  moon.  His 
huge  camp  and  flotilla  at  Boulogne  and  Brest  may 
have  been  assembled  under  some  vague  hope  that 
possibly  the  elements  might  favor  him,  and  that, 
if  not,  he  would  put  as  to  an  immense  expense, 
while  he  had  always  disposable  for  war  in  Gei^ 
many,  or  elsewhere,  a  practised  and  a  veteran  army. 
But  his  first  endeavor  to  push  out  the  gun-boats  to 
sea  demonstrated  their  unfitness  to  cope  with  the 
British  fleet,  and  every  future  effort,  if  indeed  his 
future  efforts  were  sincere,  more  and  more  con- 
vinced him  of  the  impracticability  of  the  undertak- 
ing. A  flotilla  of  gun-boats  could  not  live  in  a 
storm,  over  which  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships 
rode  triumphant ;  and  as  to  waiting  till  these  latter 
were  dispersed,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  pushing  across,  the  thing  was  out  of 
the  question.  Before  the  boats  could  emerge  in 
sufficient  numbers  from  the  harbors  which  sheltered 
them  the  British  fleet  was  together  again,  and  then 
woe  to  the  unhappy  wight  who  might  be  rash 
enough  to  manoeuvre,  eitner  by  foree  or  skill,  to 
pass  it!  But  what  is  the  case  now?  Thirty 
moderate-sized  steamboats  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  carry  30,000  men,  with  guns  and  stores 
enough,  to  the  English  coast;  and  the  more  per- 
fect the  calm  and  the  darker  the  night,  the  more 
certain  will  they  be  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
We  are  still  what  we  have  long  been,  and  it  b  no 
vain  boast  to  add,  we  shall  probably  continue  to  be 
for  centuries  to  come,  the  firet  naval  power  in  the 
world.  And  our  steam  navy,  if  once  brought  to 
bear,  would  sweep  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
all  the  steam  navies  of  all  other  nations  combined. 
But  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  so  secure  against 
having  war  brought  home  to  our  own  doors  as  we 
once  were,  and  unless  we  provide  in  time,  and  ef- 
fectually too,  against  the  calamity,  it  will  surely 
overtake  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  entertaining  this 
belief,  it  gives  us  peculiar  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  government  is  not  idle.  Our  great  arsenals,  as 
well  as  the  mouths  of  our  navigable  rivers,  are 
either  undergoing  the  process,  or  are  about  to  be 
fortified.  Portsmouth  is  twice  as  strong  in  its  sea 
faee  now  as  it  was  a  year  ago  ;  Plymouth,  though 


less  important,  has  not  been  overlooked.  The 
Med  way  is  about  to  be  strengthened  on  both  banks 
by  works,  which  will  place  Sheerness,  and  of  course 
Chatham,  in  comparative  security ;  and  below 
Woolwich  the  outlines  of  fortifications  have  been 
sketched,  concerning  which  our  sole  apprehension 
is,  that  they  will  be  found  too  extensive.  And 
much  need  there  was  for  this.  Woolwich,  the 
principal  depot  of  all  our  artillerv  stores,  has  too 
long  been  open  to  the  insults  or  an  enterprising 
enemy.  There  is  not  at  this  moment  a  traverse, 
nor  a  redoubt,  not  even  a  screen  or  a  breast- work, 
to  cover  the  place,  for  we  cannot  account  either 
Tilbury  Fort  or  the  wretched  affair  at  Gravesend 
as  anything.  And  were  a  couple  of  steam-frigates 
to  breast  the  arsenal,  we  should  like  to  know  what 
front  our  gallant  artillery  could  show  to  them.  In 
the  course  of  another  year,  however,  all  will  prob- 
ably be  changed  ;  and  though  we  have  not  heard 
whether  the  same  care  is  about  to  be  extended  to 
such  places  as  Pembroke,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  their  more  remote  situations  will  hardly  lead 
to  their  being  entirely  neglected. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  prove  to  our  neighbors  that 
we  are  in  earnest,  the  sites  of  harbors  of  refuge  in 
the  Channel  are  determined  upon,  and,  which  is 
not  less  necessary,  a  certain  number  of  seventy-gnn 
ships — a  class  no  longer  useful  in  the  line  of  battle, 
have  been  ^directed  to  be  razed  and  converted  into 
steam-frigates  propellable  by  the  screw.  This  is 
a  wise,  as  well  as  an  economical  precaution.  The 
superior  advantage  of  the  screw  over  the  paddle 
wheel  as  an  instrument  of  propulsion  consists 
mainly  in  this,  that  there  is  no  impediment  thrown 
by  it  in  the  way  of  the  ship's  sailing  qualities ;  that 
by  unshipping  the  screw  you  can  work  with  her, 
under  canvass,  just  as  satisfactorily  as  if  she  car- 
ried no  machinery,  and  hence  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  the  consumption  of  fuel,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  though  when  the  exigency  arises, 
it  is  at  hand  and  ready.  Moreover,  as  these  ves- 
sels are  to  be  kept  as  guard-boats,  baving  each  its 
own  station  as  well  as  its  particular  extent  of  cruis- 
ing ground,  we  have  provided,  in  them,  a  chain  of 
outposts,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
squadron  or  a  fleet,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  required.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  to  prepare  fourteen  than  seven  such 
guard-ships ;  perhaps  twenty-one,  or  even  twenty- 
eight,  miffht  be  better  than  fourteen.  But  even 
seven  will  be  able  to  show  fight,  unless  the  odds 
brought  against  them  be  greater  than  we  see  reason 
at  this  moment  to  anticipate ;  and  when  worsted, 
they  will  still  be  in  condition  to  render  the  com- 
munications with  the  opposite  shore  uncomfortable. 
To  the  trade  of  the  Channel,  likewise,  they  will 
afford  considerable  protection .  To  be  sure  the  trade 
of  the  Channel  will  be  harassed  by  such  a  swarm 
of  steam-privateers,  that  the  idea  of  rendering  it, 
as  it  used  to  be,  all  but  sacred,  must  not  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.  However,  something  is 
done  by  providing  even  seven  steam-frigatee  for 
service  in  the  Channel ;  for  if  they  cannot  prevent 
the  sea-wolves  from  pouncing  upon  stragglers  as 
they  pass,  they  will  at  all  events  afford  security  to 
the  great  body  of  the  sheep ;  and,  from  time  to 
lime,  pick  up  a  rover.  Nevertheless,  more  remains 
to  be  thought  of ;  for  neither  ships  at  sea,  nor  for- 
tifications on  shore,  are  of  the  smallest  avail  unless 
they  be  properly  manned  ;  and  the  latter,  at  least, 
must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  rallying- 
points,  behind  which  the  forces  which  are  to  cover 
the  capital  and  defend  the  liberties  o^  the  nation, 
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ttM  iggQible.  Have  we,  mt  the  dispesal  of  goT- 
erninent,  seamen  enough  to  man  even  seven  guard- 
ships  additkmal  to  the  fleet  which  is  already  in 
commission  ?  And  is  the  state  of  our  army  such 
as  to  auihoriae  the  smallest  hope  of  snccessful  re< 
sistance  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  throwing  30,000 
or  40,000  soldiers  on  our  shores,  and  there  le^ing 
them? 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of  manning 
the  fleet  already  in  commission  is  so  great,  as  to 
render  the  expectation'  of  our  being  able  to  meet 
an  increasHd  demand,  supposing  it  to  come  upon 
Qs  suddenly,  baseless.  One  of  the  finest  steam- 
ships of  war  which  our  dockyards  have  as  yet  sent 
forth,  though  she  be  commissioned  hj  one  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  officers  of  the  Bntish  navy,  is, 
and  has  been  for  little  short  of  a  month,  useless  at 
Chatham  for  lack  of  hands.  That  Captain  Lush- 
ington  will  get  his  full  complement  together  in 
time,  we  quite  believe;  and  under  his  niana^e- 
meot  the  Retribution  will  prove,  unless  we  deceive 
ourst'K'es,  eminently  serviceable  for  all  purposes, 
whethtsr  of  peace  or  of  war.  But  where  should 
we  be  were  a  dozen  such  ships  called  for  sudden- 
ly? Can  we  depend  absolutely  on  the  good 
reeling  of  our  coasters,  and  fisherman,  and  such- 
like? Or  must  we  have  reoourse  again  to  the 
system  of  impressment  ?  Surely  the  former  course 
would  not  be  safe.  Surely  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  the  comparatively  poor  will  make 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their  country 
than  the  comparatively  rich ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
we  doubt  very  much  whether,  unless  it  be  greatly 
modified  from  what  it  was  during  the  last  war,  the 
people  would  bear  it.  Besides,  there  is  no  power 
anywhere  without  an  act  of  parliament  to  impress 
seamen  for  the  service  of  the  royal  navy  ;  and  to 
call  parliament  together  and  get  a  bill  through 
both  houses  must,  let  party-spirit  continue  as 
dormant  as  it  may,  take  time.  But  will  party- 
spirit  continue  dormant?  Will  they  who  divide 
the  house  on  motions  of  adjournment,  night  after 
night,  and  a  dozen  times  in  each,  in  order  to  defeat 
a  measure  for  the  preservaiion  of  peace  at  home, 
sit  siUl  and  enable  the  minister  to  pass  unopposed 
a  strong  measure  of  defence  against  foreign  vio- 
lence ?  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  those  mys- 
terious threats  which,  being  uttered  in  Concifia-r 
tion  Hall,  find  their  echoes  against  every  hill-side 
in  Ireland  ?  Depend  upon  it,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment delay  to  arrange  its  machinery  for  the  provi- 
ding of  seamen  for  the  navy  till  a  declaration  of 
war  either  by  France  or  America,  force  the  mea- 
sure upon  them,  the  measure  will  be  resisted  by 
every  means  which  the  usages  of  the  house  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  repeakrs.  And  if  the  min- 
ister succeed  at  last  in  carrying  his  point,  it  will  be 
at  such  a  cost  as  must  render  his  triumph  worth- 
lass.  He  will  hear  that  the  sea-board  -at  the  least 
has  been  laid  waste ;  and  even  then  his  bill  will  be 
stopped,  till  he  shall  have  yielded  repeal,  or  any 
other  equally  patriotic  demand,  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
neU  and  his  followers  may  make  upon  him.  This 
is  a  point  well  worth  the  consideration  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert reel  at  the  present  moment ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  if  led  unnoticed — we  mean  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion— the  subject  will  be  allowed  to  sleep,  and 
no  one  will  care  to  rouse  it  till  the  opportunity  of 
^Mng  so  effectually  shall  have  passed.' 

Toe  fint  thing  to  be  done,  if  the  government 
mllf  desire  to  place  the  country  in  a  defensible 
pmtioo,  is,  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  there 


may  be  at  hand  and  aTsilsble  90,000  additional 
h^nds,  at  least,  for  the  protection  of  the  nanow 
seas.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  Uieee 
should  be  able-bodied  seamen.  Accustomed  to 
the  water,  a  large  proportion  of-  them  must,  of 
course,  be ;  otherwiBe,  when  the  emergency  comes, 
the  whole  may  prove  mere  learners,  and  you  want 
more  than  learners  on  board  of  your  fleet  in  the 
hour  of  need.  But  '*  followers  of  the  sea,"  to  use 
their  own  manner  of  designating  themselves^ 
whether  they  ply  their  trade  in  ships  that  pass  to 
foreign  ports,  or  in  coasters,  or  fishing-smacks,  or 
ferry-boats,  or  any  other  machine  that  floats,  will 
serve  the  purpose  which  we  seek  excellently,  and 
their  general  efficiency  will  be  but  little  injured,  if 
you  mix  up  with  them  a  large  sprinkling  of  lands- 
men. A  stout  landsman,  provided  he  keep  free 
from  searsickness,  may  be  taught  to  work  a  gun,  . 
and  poise  a  musket  or  a  boarding-pike,  quite  as 
skilfully  as  a  seaman ;  and  a  little  occasional  prac- 
tice, on  the  rough  waters  that  beat  against  our 
shores,  will  soon  knock  all  disposition  to  sea-sick- 
ness out  of  him.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  sug- 
gest that  into  whatever  bill  for  the .  reorganization 
of  the  militia  may  be  in  preparation,  a  clause  be 
inserted  which  shall  render  every  man  between  tlie 
ages  oA  eighteen  and  forty-five,  who  may  reside 
within  fiv^  miles  of  high-water  mark,  liable  to 
serve,  when  called  upon,  on  board  of  ship.  Of 
course,  we  do  i\ot  mean  that  these  marine-militi* 
shall  be  disposable  for  foreign  service,  unless  thej 
like.  By  no  me^^s.  We  want  them  for  defense 
ble  purposes  oifl|^kp|bif^e  ^A)tection  of  our  Chan- 
nel trade,  the  gUfl^rdingtb^  OAouths  of  our  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  the  general  protection  of  the  coast 
from  insult.  And  in  conside^tion  of  their  liability 
to  be  so  employed,  we  exentpt  them  from  such 
service  on  land  as  other  men  of  their  own  age  and 
condition  shall  be  requited  to  perform.. 

Draw  your  pencil  round  Great  Britain,  keeping 
just  within  five  miles  of  hi^h-water  mark,  and  sab 
what  a  force  of  able  and  willing  sea-fencibles  yob. 
might  raise,  were  some  such  plan  as  this  acted  • 
upon.  In  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  alone,  there  are  a 
dozen  places  at  the  least,  eaqfe  of  which  would 
supply  500  men,  yet  be  little,  if  at  all,  ostensibly 
affected  by  it.  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Deal,  Dover, 
Brighton,  Worthing,  Portsmouth  and  ite  depend- 
encies, Plymouth,  Falmouth,  and  many  more  towns 
of  a  similar  size,  would  cheerfully  obey  the  sort  of 
summons  which  we  propose  to  give  them,  in  times 
of  peace,  and  in  war  would  not  be  found  wantinj^. 
And  as  to  the  villages  which  would  send  out  their 
youth  by  the  score,  there  is  absolutely  no  end  to 
them.  We  venture  to  say  that  along  the  most 
exposed  of  our  sea-board,  accounting  this  to  run 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Land's  End, 
a  law  such  as  we  are  now  pleading  for,  would  call 
into  existence  the  crews  of  twenty  war-steamers  of 
the  firstrclass  ;  from  Essex,  Suflblk,  Norfolk,  and 
so  on  to  Inverness,  full  as  many,  if  not  more, 
might  be  evoked. 

ft  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  enrolment  of  those  younj; 
men  on  shore,  far  less  with  the  registration  of  their 
names  and  the  understanding  that  they  must  serve 
when  called  upon.  Our  project  extends  to  their 
training,  now  in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  at  in- 
tervals and  by  divisions.  They  are  balloted  for  as 
other  militia  men  are ;  and  must,  like  other  mili- 
tia men,  do  the  work  which  the  country  require  c^ 
uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^v  IC 
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tliem.  Tliis  Wni  be,  in  t!ie  first  instance,  that  at 
their  own  doors,  though  told  off  into  crews,  they 
be  practised  in  thefgQn-ererci8e,>and  in  the  use  of 
less  ponderous  weapons,  till  they  be  tolerably  ^r- 
fect ;  and  then  they  shall,  by  crews,"  go  to  sea.  Xet 
a  couple  of  the  guard-ships  that  are  now  fittmg  be 
used  as  schools  wherein  to  train  them.  Say  that 
you  thus  embark,  for  the  month  of  May,  500  ma- 
rine-militia ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  when 
the  month  is  out,  how  efficient  they  have  become 
under  the  able  mastership  which  the  admiralty  shall 
place  over  them ;  and  then,  when  yoii  have  done 
with  these,  put  them  ashore  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, and  take  500  more  to  supffly  their  place.  Six 
months  thus  spent,  with  only  two  steamships  in 
commission,  will  train  for  you  every  summer  3000 
men ;  and  if  jou  commission  four  ships  you  will 
have  (JOOO ;  if  eight  ships,  12,000.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  expect  that  a  month^s  training  will  con- 
^vert  100  landsmen  into  as  many  practised  sailors ; 
hut  if  you  take  care,  which  we  presume  you  will, 
to  mix  landsmen  and  seamen  in  your  several  mili- 
tia crews  judiciously  together,  we  do  expect  that 
eveii  four  weeks  of  constant  drill  will  render  the 
whole  ship's  company  competent  to  meet  any  ene- 
my's force  that  may  be  brought  against  it  within 
the  harrow  limits  of  those  seas,  to  the  guardianship 
of  which  it  win,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  appointed. 

Having  thus  provided  men  and  placed  them  per- 
manently under  the  orders  of  experienced  naval 
officers,  who  shall  drill  with  them  ashore,  during 
their  season  of  shore-drill,  and^en^ark  with  them 
ibr  sea  when  the  season  Ibr  feb-service  comes 
found,  the  government  will  do  well  to  make  ready 
a  sufficient  nnmber  of  ships ;  which,  though  for 
the  present  they  may  be  kept  in  reserve,  shall  yet 
be  in  such  a  state  ot  forwardness  as  that  a  day,  or 
at  the  most  a  couple  of  4ays,  shall  fit  them  for 
active  service.  No  better  method  of  accomplish- 
!hg  this  end  can  be  suggested  than  that  on  which 
the  admiralty  are  already  acting.  Let  more  73- 
pun  ships  be  razed,  and  fitted  with  screws,  and  we 
have  all,  as  regards  timber  and  iron,  that  we  want. 
Do  not,  however,  forget  to  keep  them  stored  with 
everything  necessary  for  work,  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Her  guns,  if  not  mounted,  must  be  close  to 
^ach ;  each  must  contain  in  her  magazine,  a  cer^ 
tain  number  of  rounds  of  ball-cartridges  ;  and  pro- 
visions ibr  a  week's  consumption  ought  in  like 
tnanner  to  be  shipped.  There  must  oe  medical 
men  and  medical  stores  appointed.  In  a  word,  as 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  so  far  at  least 
as  human  institutions  are  concerned,  we  must  come 
back  pretty  nearly  to  the  classes  Utorales  of  the 
Bomans ;  and  strive,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
chain  of  permanent  naval  posts  round  our  coasts  to 
keep  them,  if  possible,  from  pollution ;  at  all 
events,  to  save  them  from  danger. 

All  OUT  care  upon  the  ocean  may,  however,  fail 
to  eflfect  its  purpose^  The  advantages  offered  by 
meam-navigation  to  the  belligerent  party  which 
acts  on  the  ofilensive  are  so  many,  that  to  prevent 
them  from  carryinff  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country  is  impossib^.  Great  vigilance  and  an  im- 
mense superiority  in  force  may  enable  the  defen- 
dants to  cramp  their  exertions  materially :  and  so 
long  as  this  superiority  of  force  is  maintained, 
there  can  be  no  escape  for  the  armies  which  shall 
have  thrown  themselves  ashore,  even  if  troops 
enough  to  meet  and  overthrow  them  on  their  first 
landing  be  not  at  hartd.  But  France  can  spare 
10,000  soldters  more  easily  than  we  can  spare 
5000 ;  and  if  France  see  but  a  proepect  of  destroy* 
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ing  one  of  our  great  arsedals,  she  vQt  consMer 
that  the  achieveroent  has  been  lightly  efilbcted,  If 
it  cost  her  10,000  soldiers  or  mote.  Now  conaider 
how  she  and  We  are  circumstanced. 

France  has  a  disposable  army  of  300,000  men ; 
we  have  fitly  thousand  ouartered  at  difibrent  sta- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  to  wfaicb  if  there  be 
added  10,000  pensioners,  and  the  coast-guard,  pei«- 
haps  5000  more,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  on  paper 
a  force  of  65,000,  or  at  all  eVents  60,000  armed 
men.  As  was  shown  in  our  paper  of  last  month, 
however,  we  could  not  by  any  exertions,  bring 
more  than  12,000,  or  at  the  most,  90,000  of  theae 
together ;  and  there  would  be  required  to  accom- 
plish this,  as  much  time  as  would  enable  an  enter- 
prising and  active  enemy  to  march  from  Devon- 
shire, or  Cornwall,  to  London.  But  would  the 
enemy  strike  at  London?  We  think  not,  in  the 
first  instance.  France  knows  that  England  has 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  depend  upon  her  fleets 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  power,  that  any  grcat 
blow  struck  at  them,  would  in  all  probability 
paralyze  the  energies  of  the  nation.  France,  can- 
not, however,  hope  to  encounter  aAd  overcome  the 
British  fleet  in  ndr  fight ;  but  she  fancies  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  render  the  British  fleet  harm- 
less, by  cutting  off  the  sources  of  its  supplies ;  and 
to  this  end  all  her  endeavors  are  fbrthvmh  directed. 
She  collects  in  a  couple  of  days  15,000  men  iA 
Brest,  15,000  in  Cherbourg,  10,000  in  Boulogne, 
80,000  in  Dunkirk.  These  are  embarked  in  stean»- 
boats — ^not  in  war-steamers,  observe,  but  in  com- 
mon packet-boats — to  which  a  f^  steam-frigates 
act  from  each  point  as  convoy.  Can  all  our  visi- 
lance  hinder  them  from  puttmg  to  sea?  Surely 
not.  By  the  process  elsewhere  explained,  and 
amid  the  depth  of  a  dark  night,  they  s^al  through 
our  line  of  cruisers  one  by  one  ;  and  having  been 
instructed  severally,  in  regard  to  thfe  place  ot  their 
rendeavous,  they  steer  their  course  thither,  as  soon 
as  the  line  is  fiurly  broken.  Presently  the  guns 
from  Dover  announce  that  something  is  wrong 
there  ;  and  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
authorities  at  the  admiralty  are  informed  that  an 
enemy's  fleet  is  approaching  the  month  of  the 
Med  way.  An  answer  is  returned,  and  in  ten 
minutes  from  the  giving  of  the  alarm,  the  harbors 
of  refuge  at  Dover  and  Shoreham,  are  emptied  of 
their  guard-ships,  which  hurry  off,  well  manned 
and  armed,  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Meanwhile 
the  shores  of  Hampehfre  are  approached,  either 
above  or  below  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  may  have 
been  previously  agreed  upon  :  and,  while  all  our 
attention  is  directed  towards  Kent,  a  landing  takes 
place.  What  follows  ?  Do  the  15,000  men  which 
have  thus  made  good  their  footing,  march  upon 
London  !  Not  at  all.  They  have  a  more  import- 
ant point  to  gain.  They  know  that  were  these 
abominable  English  cruisers  aunk  or  destroyed,  or 
rendered  harmless,  London  would  fkU  an  easy 
prey ;  and  England  itself  be  conquered.  And 
they,  therefore,  proceed  to  sap  the  vitals  of  the 
English  fleet,  by  cutting  off  the  greatest  of  all  the 
arteries  which  supply  them.  They  march  upon 
Portsmouth,  and  place  it  in  a  state  of  siege.  Now, 
though  the  sea-fnmi  of  Portsmouth  he  very  formi- 
dable, so  formidable,  indeed,  as  to  defy  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  largest  fleet  that  France  could  bring 
against  it,  there  needs  no  soldier's  eye  to  deteet^ 
that  the  works  which  cover  it  on  land,  are  beneath 
contefnpt.  Moreover,  the  Knes,  as  they  are  called^ 
are  so  extensive,  that  we  deff  you  to  man  them 
properly  with  fewer  than  10,000  men  at  the  least. 
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lMnf#  then  not ;  tnd  tbe  eoMeqnonee  »,  tbui 
WfiOO  Fieodh  traops  penetrate  bj  eaoolade  into 
the  body  of  the  place ;  and  while  people  in  Lon- 
don aie  yet  wondering  as  to  the  iasuee  of  the  aiege^ 
the  siege  ieovet,  and  the  prinoipal  dockyard  and 
afaenal  in  the  empire,  have  become  a  heap  of 
aneking  aahea.  No  doobt  the  men  who  burnt  it 
will  all  be  pnt  to  death  in  the  end,  or  else  become 
inripoBen.  For  the  destruction  of  such  a  place  as 
Pemmonth  would  pnt  John  Bull  upon  his  mettle ; 
aad  lif  htly  as  every  one  who  posoesoee  even  a  sn- 
peifieial  knowledge  of  the  su^ct,  must  think  of 
the  exertions  of  an  undisciplined  mob,  however 
brave,  when  opposed  to  a  regular  army-'— the  army 
whioh  is  to  maintain  itself  in  England  against  the 
whole  population  in  arms,  must  greatly  exceed 
16,090  men,  or  even  twice  16,000.  But  what  is 
the  loss  to  France  of  15,000  men,  compared  with 
the  lose  to  England,  of  the  dockyard  at  Ports- 
aaoQth^  and  all  its  invaluable  contents  ?  And  if 
this  gsme  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  till 
^lat  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Woolvirich,  and  so  forth, 
he  deMroyed  in  succession,  how  shall  those  fleeu 
on  which  we  have  heretofore  accustomed  onnelves 
an  rely,  be  kept  op  T 

It  appears  then,  that  judicious  as  the  steps  may 
he  whieh  we  suppose  the  govemmeflt  to  haye 
taken,  they  wUl  not  accomplish  the  desired  object 
unless  others  keep  pace  with  them.  Our  army 
MSt  be  increased  to  a  large  amount.  This 
TWf  provoking ;  very  hard  upon  people  who  ^s- 
Mke  both  the  pomp  of  military  parade,  and  the  pay^ 
flMBt  of  taxes ;  but  the  thing  is  inevitable.  Our 
iasnlar|)esition  has  ceased  to  afiord  the  secori^ 
against  invasion  from  abroad  that  it  once  did.  And 
h«noe,  if  we  be  unprepared  to  accept  the  yoke 
from  the  hands  of  the  first  ambitious  power  whieh 
•hatt  propose  to  place  it  upon  our  news,  we  must 
Revise  effective  means  whereby  the  homiliatiott  is 
to  be  avoided. 

In  onr  paper  of  last  month,  we  had  occasion  to 
ehseive,  that  the  time  had  come  for  calling  out  the 
nrilitia,  and  putting  it  upon  an  efficient  footing. 
We  explained,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
gteal  cbanses  must  be  wrought,  for  to  act  in  the 
spint  of  the  existing  law  would  be  to  incor 
heavy  expense  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mis- 
lead ooTsehres,  and  to  encourage  our  rirals. 
Twenty-eight  da^*  training — and  the  law  does 
not  permit  that,  m  a  season  of  peace,  the  militia 
shall  be  embodied  for  a  greater  length  of  time— 
wNKild  give  3rea  a  mere  rabble,  whom  it  would  be 
msaA  to  intrust  with  arms  in  Uieir  hands,  and  ab- 
•olatelir  impossible  to  move  in  the  hoe  of  an  ene- 
my. We  accordingly  sngge^ed,  that  if  embodied 
at  all,  the  militia  should  l^  kept  together  for  six 
months ;  at  the  termination  of  which  they  will  be 
se  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  necessary  maecBn- 
vree,  that  a  week's  practice  firom  time  to  time 
wonld  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  We  are  not, 
however,  prepared  to  say  that  it  woidd  be  wise  at 
the  teroMnstiott  even  of  six  months  to  disband  the 
yniMe  of  them.  Onr  standing  army  is  barely  suf- 
Ment  to  supply  leMefo  at  tong  intervals  to  our 
Meign  garrisons.  It  is,  eonf«»edly,  too  weak  to 
ffoCeet  this  country  were  it  threatened,  as  we  foar 
thM  it  wiH  be  ere  long,  from  abroad ;  and  the 
■enter  of  recmiting  it  is  so  expensive,  and  in 
nany  fespoctn  so  cSjeetionable,  that  we  cannot 
wsader  that  even  they  who  treat  the  sry  about 
nykary  despotism  with  the  contempt  whi&  it  do- 


seiven,  aboiild  be  relnetsntta uauethwi  agny  i 
sive  angaMOtaiioa  of  it. 

In  regard  to  expense,  the  sjrstem  of 
and  of  what  is  called  the  recruiting-stafi^  invidfes 
a  much  greater  outlay  of  public  money  than  the< 
guardians  of  the  public  purse  seem  to  be  aware  i 
Of.  Fint,  we  have  a  certain  number  of  cobnek' 
set  over  a  certain  number  of  districts,  into  wluoh^ 
for  the  pnipoees  of  reoruitingf  England,  Scotland^ 
and  Ireland,  are  divided.  These  all  receive  stafl^ 
pay,  which  is  certainly  not  too  great,  censidenngt 
the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  the  natnia 
of  the  work  that  is  intrusted  to  them,  but  whiohin 
the  aggregate,  adds  a  good  deal  from  year  to  yea» 
to  the  amount  of  the  army  estimates.  Next,  we 
have  attached  to  these  colonels  staff-adjutantSt 
sergeantrmajors,  orderly-room  clerks,  and  so  forth 
^-epitomes,  in  short,  of  the  machine  whidi  the 
whole  world  is  supposed  to  see  at  work  at  the- 
Horse  Guards.  Responsible  to  the  colonel,  agaiD, 
is  in  each  district  a  certain  number  of  SubMteni 
offioefs,  who  being  withdrawn  for  a  given  period  • 
from  their  regiments,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of 
.regimental  duty,  receive  certain  alkiwanees  ad* 
ditionai  to  their  pay,  and  watch  over  the  pcoeeas- 
of  recruiting  in  their  respective  neighboiboode* 
The  tracts  of  country  intrusted  to  these  snbattein 
officers  yary  a  good  deal  in  point  of  extent.;  and. 
they  haye  purties  under  them,  sergeaota  and  ooiv 
porals,  and  pairs  of  men,  more  or  lesammieronaiD. 
proportion  as  their  distnots  happea  to  be  wide  or 
narrow.  It  is  the  business  of  these  parties  to  iar. 
vei^le  by  every  possiUe  means  young  men  into  her 
majesty's  service.  With  this  view  thiy.plaeanl: 
•the  walls  of  towns  and  villages  with.  handbiUa  of 
the  most  monstrous  sort ;  and  aie  evec.  ready  to. 
treat  with  gin  or  strong  bear  such  unwaxy  bnibui^ 
kma  as  may  oome  across  them.  They  lie  thiough. 
thick  and  Uiin— for  it  is  naelesa  to  mince<  the  maW 
ter-*— and  use  every  artifice  to  intoxicate  the  yietaia. 
This  done,  dodpole  begins  to  feel  the  Minings  «of 
ambition  within  him,  and  aeoepla  the  ahiJling. 
Away  they  march  htm  to  the  surgeon,  who,  look» 
ing  only  to  his  physical  points,  paasea  hiaa^  pBi^> 
vided  he  be  sound  in  virind  and  hn^ ;  and  frnth*- 
with  he  is  canied  before  the  recruiting  offioer* 
Meanwhile,  good  care  is  taken  that  the  &£^ee.ol 
excitement  to  which  in  the  tap-room  he  had  beta, 
carried  shaU  not  abate ; — he  la  kept,  perhaps,  for 
eight*and-forty  hours  toeetbev,  in  a  ataio  of  moie 
than  half  intoxication,  during  which  he  is  meaF* 
sured.  If  he  come  op  to  the  legitimaSe  standatd^ 
all  is  well,  and  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ge. 
with  him  to  the  magistrate ;  in  whose  preaenoe  ha 
takes  the  necessary  oaUi,  and  becomee,  aocording 
to  military  phraseology  ^  an  attacdied  reemil. 

So  much  for  the  mortd  fitness  of  th^  ajatent;  in 
working  out  whieh  sin  is  the  great  inatcnmeat ; 
where  Uie  recruiting  party  is  esteemed  skilfril^  ii^ 
proportion  as  the  ii^viduals  composing  itvielale: 
truth  with  adroitness,  and  the  recruit  is  encouraged.- 
to  drink,  and  swear,  and  make  a  beast  of  hilkuwtlf, 
to  his  heart's  contmit.  As  to  the  expense,  wia, 
haye  already  given  some  account  of  thi^t^  while  de-i 
soribing  ^e  nature  of  the  gin  whidk  the  Ghciskiaar 
government  of  England  sets  to  oatdi  flats;  andi 
there  most  now  be  added  the  laorutt's  beantjr>. 
namdy ,  four  pounds ;  the  bonus  earned  by  hia  dat^ 
ceiyers,  one  pound  more ;  his  suhsiBtence  at  tha 
outrstations,  marohing-money,  d^^,  jtc.,  amonv^ 
ing  in  all  to  seven  or  eight  poonds.  Now^  eigbt 
pounds  a  head  is  a  good  deal  for  the  ooQatr)i.t» 
uigitizea  Dy  "ksmkjxjwi^k. 
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pmthi  tho  xMroits  tkit  take  aenioe  in  its  army. 
And  we  are  much  deceived  if  tbe  actual  coat  do 
«  aot  flueaed  Ikia. 

Are  we  ooiiiplaini»g  of  the  syateni,  ^  mmre  eeo- 
aviiiig  (he  high  authorities  under  whose  sanction 
it  is  matured  t  By  no  means.  We  lament  that 
Bmoh  a  course  shouhl  be  necessary !  but  we  blame 
for  it,  neither  the  commander-in-chief,  nor  the  cabi- 
net, nor  the  crown.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
that  jealousy  of  individual  freedom  which  has  here- 
tofore induced  the  people  of  England  to  resist,  and 
saeeeesfuUy,  too,  all  the  just  clums  which  the 
commonwealth  has  upon  each  of  its  children  for 
serriee.  And  till  there  shall  arise  some  minister 
wise  eoongh  to  understand,  that  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  leave  the  people  under  the  dominion  of  so 
base  a  passion,  it  must  go  on.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  men's  eyes  are  beginning  to  open  to  the 
tmth.  The  more  reflecting  cannot  but  perceive, 
that  institutions  which  answered  admirably  in  the 
days  of  Margate  hoys,  and  post-chaises,  are  use- 
less, and  worse  than  useless,  when  tested  by  the 
power  of  steam-boats  and  railway-carriages.  And 
hence  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  on  the  re- 
organiiatioh  of  the  militia  such  pains  will  be  he- 
slaved,  as  to  give  for  the  defence  of  the  country  a 
diseiplined  force,  sufficient  in  point  of  numbers  to 
ke^  Fraaee  in  check ;  while  a  nursery  for  the 
regular  army  is  provided,  at  once  more  efl^tive, 
aiM  in  a  moral  point  of  view  less  open  to  objec- 
tion, than  that  from  which  at  present  our  ranks  are 
fod. 

The  resuh  of  an  enrolment,  if  honestly  carried 
'  through,  would  be  to  show  in  the  United  King- 
dom sudi  an  amount  of  men  liable  to  be  balloted 
for  as  it  might  seem  rash  to  particularize.  Our 
civilians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
Ate^  we  may  count  by  the  million  ;  and  one  half, 
at  least,  of  these  may  fiuriy  be  taken  as  physically 
quailed  to  bear  arms,  say  that  we  might  pick 
and  choose  out  of  1,500,000.  Now,  we  do  not 
need  more  than  190,000  at  the  most,  in  time  of 
peace;  and  if  190,000  be  called  out,  clothed, 
equipped,  regimented,  and  trained,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  keep  even  this  amount  of  force 
permanently  together.  Six  months'  hard  drilling 
will  suffice;  at  the  termination  of  which,  80y000, 
though  still  liaUe  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's 
notice,  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
We  shall  thus  be  left  with  a  standing  army  of 
militia  40,000  strong,  supported  by  a  reserve  of 
80,000 ;  and  not  one  man  too  numerous  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  shall  we  find  it.  For  these 
we  woidd  suggest  a  period  of  service  not  exceed- 
ing three  years  ;  permitting  them,  however,  and 
by  ofierin^  a  small  bounty,  encouraging  them  op 
to  a  certain  point,  to  transfer  their  services  to  the 
line,  if  they  be  willing.  What  would  the  oonse- 
qaences  bef  We  answer,  that  England,  as  re- 
gards her  capability  of  defending  herself,  would  be 
equal  to  any  emergency  that  might  arise ;  for  her 
40,000  militia  on  shore,  acting  as  reserve  to  her 
gwd-boals  and  marine  militia  afloat,  might,  with 
perfect  complacency,  look  the  whole  standing  army 
•f  Franee  in  the  noe.  And  that  there  would  be 
&•  further  occasion  for  a  recruiting  staflT  may  be 
paoTed  by  reference  to  the  occurrences  of  other 
iays,  when  the  wise  permission  given  to  volanleer 
Man  the  militia  filled,  during  the  late  war,  our 
regolar  regiments  to  repletion.  That  the  pockets 
<»f  the  tax-payers  would  be  spared,  we  do  not  pve- 
aend  to  inainoate.  40,000  men  cannot  be  kepi 
together  for  nothing ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  new 


oaaal-eiiard,  thMch  n^,m»  hapvy,  wmnM  hmmth' 
sidaraUe  also.  Ait  all  this  money  would  not  km 
wasted.  There  are  mors  laborers  in  England  than 
there  is  work  for,  and,  whether  employed  or  naa,. 
they  must  be  fed.  Some  deduction  frona  the 
actual  ouday  must,  therefore,  be  made  by  taking^ 
into  consideration  the  diminiahed  amount  of  poors 
rate.  And,  as  the  whole  pay  of  the  militia  corpe 
would  be  expended  in  the  coumry,  what  the  mana- 
faeturer  and  landowner  or  -occupier  gave  away  ia 
the  shape  of  an  increased  taxation,  he  would  re^ 
ceive  back  again  through  the  larger  demand  that 
would  be  created  for  his  goods,  luis  beef,  and  his 
com. 

We  assume  that  our  militia  army  is  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  as  an  ami  of  defence  against 
foreign  invasion,  but  as  a  nursery  for  the  line* 
Volunteering  is  to  be  encouraged  as  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  shall  require,  and  that  it 
will  go  on  merrily  the  experience  of  the  paat 
assures  us.  Suppose,  then,  that  there  should  paas 
from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another  10,000 
men  annually ;  how  are  their  places  to  be  supplied  f 
The  answer  is  obvious.  For  every  man  uf  the  first 
class  who  Tolunteers  into  the  line,  a  man  of  the 
second  class  shall  be  called  out ;  while  the  annual 
ballot,  which  must  of  necessity  go  on,  shall  still 
keep  the  numbers  of  our  reserve  complete.  For 
the  60,000  men  who  had  been  sent  to  their  homea 
after  the  first  grand  muster  and  term  of  training, 
are  understood  to  have  been  divided  into  two  rhuw 
es;  one  being  placed  next  on  the  roister  to  the 
corps  which  continues  under  anna,  while  the  other 
brings  up  the  rear.  And  hence,  as  volunteers  quit 
the  militia  regiments,  men  from  class  3  come  in  le 
take  their  places;  class  2  being  in  like  manner 
fed  from  class  3 ;  and  class  3,  Kom  the  youth  vi 
the  whole  country. 

By  some  such  management  aa  this,  it  will  be 
brought  to  pass  that  the  country  shall  never  he 
without  its  40,000  disciplined  troops,  pTe{wied  te 
meet  an  enemy  should  he  land.  These  will^  of 
course,  share  with  regiments  of  the  line  all  matm 
of  home  duty ;  passing  from  England  and  Seoi- 
land  into  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland  into  England 
and  Scotland,  according  to  a  routine  which  ahidi 
be  settled  by  the  proper  authorities.  But  beyeod 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  they  shall  never 
be  required  to  go ;  unless,  indeed,  garrison  duty 
among  the  channel  islands  be  intrusted  to  them* 
The  term  of  service,  moreover,  shall  be  limited' 
to  three  years ;  and  though,  at  ita  doae,  compara- 
tiTcly  few  of  the  individdals  who  composed  the 
force  when  it  was  first  embodied  may  remaist  the 
corps  itself  abklea  immortal.  For  fresh  men  vnll 
constantly  come  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  volun- 
teers, and,  at  the  last,  supposing  as  many  as  10^000 
present  to  claim  their  discharge,  still  30,000,  famil* 
iar  with  the  entire  course  of  miliury  drill,  remain, 
on  whom  to  eografl  10,000  recruits,  and  by  whom 
to  teach  them  weir  duty. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  change  in  the 
organiiation  of  the  militia,  which  the  altered  state 
of  the  world's  eiroumstanees  renders  indispensable. 
The  old  and  inconvenient  machinery  of  county  e»- 
rolment  must  be  got  rid  of.  We  must  look  Ao 
more  to  Kent  for  its  two  reeiments,  or  to  Rutland 
for  its  half  regiment,  or  to  xork  for  its  four  regi- 
ments; but,  dividing  the  kingdom  into  dist«iota« 
we  must  require  each  to  furnish,  socoiding  to  its 
population,  a  certain  quota  of  men,  whom  the  gee* 
eral  eonmiaedtttg  shall  send  oflf  in  parties,  by  diiee- 
tion  of  the  Horse  Guar^,,|^  ^f^js^i^^^^^ 
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fnaiii<f  wtimtto*  Owr  nyUtift  will  thus  beoouM, 
what  it  ought  to  b«»  a  naUooal  army  of  reeerre, 
toeh  at  in  these  days  no  power,  desirons  of  main- 
taiaing  its  independence,  can  do  without.  And 
tf  the  eatimatea  be  a  good  deal  increased,  let  ua 
not  Ibrget  that  all  the  money  raised  for  the  pay 
and  sustenance  of  the  force  will  be  spent  in  the 
eountry — ^yea,  and  employment  found  for  forty  or 
fifty  thoqmd  pairs  of  hands,  which  might  others 
wise  be  shut  up  unprofitably  in  union  workhouses. 

We  hsTC  now  men  enough,  provided  they  be 
rightly  disciplined,  to  place  the  United  Kingdom 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger ;  a  gallant  fencible 
corps  to  guard  the  narrow  seas,  and  man  the 
steam-frigates  by  which  the  enemy's  rovers  are  to 
be  hunted  out  of  them ;  and  a  magnificeht  militia 
behind  them,  equal,  in  point  both  of  numbers  and 
equipment,  to  destroy  any  corps  which  may  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  itself,  by  stealth  upon  our  coasts. 
How  are  these  men  to  be  officered  ?  We  answer, 
in  such  a  way  as  shall  not  only  give  the  best  assur- 
ance of  rendering  them  effectiye  and  of  keeping 
them  so,  but  shall  as  little  as  possible  add  to  the 
expense  of  the  establishment,  which,  let  us  take 
what  precautions  we  may,  must  prove  considera- 
ble. The  sea  feneibles  we  would,  therefore,  place 
under  the  command  of  naval  officers  on  the  half- 
pay  list,  raising  the  half-pay  of  each  to  full  during 
every  period  of  exercise,  whether  the  recruits  be 
drilled  on  shore  or  at  sea.  At  the  head  of  each 
militia  regiment  (and,  by  the  by,  we  would  have 
them  all  of  a  oommon  strength,  1000  men  being 
the  establishment)  we  would  in  like  manner  place 
a  colonel  or  lieutensct-colonel  of  the  line.  Indeed, 
ws  do  not  see  why  the  militia  corps  should  not,  as 
&r  as  possible,  be  officered  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  by  half-pay  officers.  Possibly  we  may  fail 
in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  loose  lieutenants 
asd  ensigns  effective  to  supply  the  demand ;  in 
which  case  we  must  .be  content  to  give  militia 
commiasions  to  such  youog  gentlemen  as  are  rec- 
oooieaded  for  them.  But  of  field-offioers  and 
captains,  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  charge, 
there  is  no  lack ;  and,  tiU  we  shall  havc^ exhausted 
the  last  of  these,  we  most  never  think  of  creating 
either  field-officers  or  captains  of  militia.  For  not 
ooly  will  these  gentlemen  prove  far  more  efficient 
drill-masters  thMk  gentlemen  who  put  on  their  uni- 
forms for  the  first  time  when  the  enrolment  takes 
place,  but  the  country,  instead  of  being  burdened 
wkh  the  pay  of  five  or  six  hundred  fresh  officers, 
viB  merely  haye  to  make  good  the  difiS9rence  be- 
tween the  half-pay  and  the  full  pay  of  five  or  six 
hundred  veterans.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  that 
promotion  shall  go  on  in  the  militia  as  it  does  in  the 
nne.  To  the  brevet  we  see  no  reason  why  all  who 
come  within  its  influence  should  not  be  open  ;  but 
the  regimental  rank  of  all  ought  to  abide  what  it 
happens  to  be  when  they  first  join,  and,  after  a 
certain  number  of  years*  service,  they  may  be  per- 
nitted  to  retire,  one  by  one,  on  full  pay.  Neither 
aboald  we  object  to  exchanges  between  this  de- 
setiption  of  officers  of  militia  corps  and  officers 
ef  the  ittgular  anny.  Indeed,  the  arrangement 
aught  to  be  eneooraged  rather  than  disoounte- 
■aoeed,  for  pomilar  muitia  ^H^Mrs  are  alvrays  able 
to  bring  large  bodies  of  vc^uMobrs  over  with  them ; 
and  to  many  a  man,  broken  down  by  long  service  in 
a  tropied  climate,  a  few  years  of  duty  with  the 
amy  of  reserve  would  be  invaluable. 

dax  M  militia  law,  Hke  the  law  of  conscription 
In  Fraaee,  reeo^niies  the  nght,  of  such  as  may  be 
able  to  afford  it,  of  provicUng  substitotee  in  the 
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eym  of- their  betagdmirn.  Wede^aoii 
see  this  nght  interfiled  with ;  and,  as  there  are 
men  enough  in  the  country  to  whom  the  idea  of 
thfoe. years  of  home  service  can  present  no  terrorst 
we  wonki  even  go  farther,  by  exempting  firom  the 
operation  of  the  ballot  all  who  might  be  willing 
and  able  to  serve  in  corps  of  mounted  yeomanry. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tenns  on  which  this  privi-^ 
lege  is  granted  must  be  favorable  to  the  state* 
Country  gentlemen,  fiurmers,  wealthy  tradespeo* 
pie,  master-manufacturers,  and  such  like,  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  anxious  to  continue  near  their 
propert]^  and  occupation.  Be  it  so.  They  shall 
so  continue,  provided  they  be  enrolled  into  yeo- 
manry reciments  and  troops;  each  member  of 
which  shall  provide  his  own  horse,  accoutrements, 
uniform — everything,  in  short,  except  his  arms  and 
ammunition.  His  horse,  likewise,  must  undergo 
periodical  inspections  by  the  general  of  the  district ; 
and  he  must  be  punctual  in  bis  attendance  on  such 
drills  and  movements  of  mancBuvre  as  shall  be 
instituted.  And,  above  all,  he  shall  serve  without 
pay.  If  these  terms  appear  harsh  to  him,  he  may 
decline  to  entertain  them,  in  which  case  he  will 
become,  like  his  poorer  neighbors,  liable  to  the 
militia  ballot.  But  there  must  be  no  compromise 
nor  evasion ;  for  the  state  or  commonwealth  has  a 
right  to  the  services  of  all  whom  it  shelters,  and 
there  can  be  no  partiality  in  its  dealings  with  the 
different  classes  or  orders  of  whom  society  is  com- 
posed. 

Finally,  we  put  it  to  those  whom  it  mainly  con- 
cerns, whether  some  changes  for  the  better  might 
not  be  attempted  in  the  condition  of  the  soldier  of 
the  line.  At  present  we  enlist  only  for  life ;  and, 
perhaps,  looking  to  the  necessity  that  exists  of 
keeping  a  certain  number  of  our  regiments  in 
India,  the  measure  is  a  necessary  one.  For  the 
expense  of  frequent  reliefs  on  stations  so  remote 
would  be  ruinous ;  and  were  men  enlisted,  say  for 
ten,  or  fiAeen,  or  even  twenty  years,  frequent 
reliefs  would  become  indispensable.  But  why  not 
try  to  proyide  for  our  Indian  service  as  we  do  for 
service  at  St.  Helena,  and,  partially  at  least,  both 
in  Canada  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope !  We 
write  with  diffidence,  because  there  may  be  diffi** 
culties  in  the  way  more  formidable  than  occur  to 
us,  who  stand  in  front  of  the  curtain.  But  why 
not  have  a  certain  number  of  Indian  regiments, 
giving  the  officers  the  same  facilities  of  exchange 
and  promotion  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Canadian  rifle  corps  and  the  CTape  corps 
respectively  yet  enlisting  the  men  exclusively  for 
service  in  India,  and  filling  them  up,  either  with 
volnnteera  from  other  corps,  or  as  the  East  Indie 
Company  now  fills  up  its  European  regiments? 
If  this  were  practicable  (we  do  not  say  that  it  is, 
we  merely  throw  out  the  hint,)  then  men  for  In- 
dian service  miffht  be  enlisted  for  life,  or — which 
would  be  much  oetter,  for  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put 
a  limit,  be  it  ever  so  distant,  to  every  man's  term 
of  service— for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  a 
shilling  a-day.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  our  recreits 
might  be  taiken  for  fifteen,  or  even  for  twelve 
years,  at  the  termination  of  which  they  should  be 
entitled  to  their  discharge  without  a  pensioo; 
whereas,  if  they  chose  to  reenlist  and  serve  ten 
years  more,  then  let  a  pension  of  not  less  than 
ninepence  a-day  be  secured  to  them.  We  are  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that,  were  every  other  hindrance 
to  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  removed,  the  grow-| 
ing  wants  of  our  eetUomenU  pll^ |«€^!«*^le 
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tint  evett  iMa'diAiiiltf  ii^gh»  M'  gM  rid  of|  lor 
H»g{;  Kong  mysuvelyj  Im»  |aifiM)iied>ft««i  In^Hh 
Mtd^  iherefove^  incroMBd  ta  ue  cue  of  one  or  OMra 
of  the  ladiM  regkaemt ;  end  ts  to  ike  Mmm!*  of' 
tkB  Pftcific,  tbe7<  aire  both  hethhy  aed  pleaeant 
plaoea^resldeDee;  aod  wilt  be  biongfat^  whenever 
the  Oregon  qoeetioa' shall  be  aetiM  aa  it  ought  to 
be  settled  and  will^  we  trust,  be  settled  soon, 
within  easy  distaneeof  a  station  which  will  then 
hare  beeooie  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
theu  and  the  mother  eouetry. 
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FJMS  lb*  Bitty  of  Bfocw  nd  «c]Mr  PoieMi 
THE  ABSENAL  AT   SPRINGFIELD. 
BT  H.  w.  LoxarxLLow; 

Tms  is  the  AraeRal-->fh>m  floor  to  ceiling 
Like  a  hnge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  anus; 

Bat  from  their  silent  pipes  no  acothem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  stiange  aiarma. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  misery 
Win  mingle  in  their  awful  symphonies  I 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 

Which  through  the  ages  that  have  gome  belbie'itt,* 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

Qn  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Sazon  hammer. 
Through  Cimbric  ibiest  roars  the  Northman's  song,. 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor^ 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  geng. 

I  hear  the  Florentine;  who  firom  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadftal  din. 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocalHs 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  nuide  of  serpents''  skiosi 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drown»; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  j^lage ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleagured  towns ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gatewnv  rent  asunder, 
The  rattling  mu^etry,  the  ckshing  blade  j 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 

Thou  drownest  nature's  pure  and  kindly  voices, 
And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  7 

Were  half  the  power,  diat  fills  the  world  wHh  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth,bestowed  on  eamps  and  eowts^ 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  ihmi  error, 
There  weie  no  need  of  aitenals  or  finrts* 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ! 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  a8:ain 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain ! 

Pown  the  dark  (hture  through  long  generation, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  funter  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  **^emte\" 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  inunortak. 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


THB  BT-OONB  TEAR. 

Tmt  bv-gone  year!    O  send  it  ngl    . 

Without  one  thought  away ; 
FuH  freighted  for  eternity, 

It  passes  hence  to-day ; 
And,  like  a  crystal  vase,  filled  Up 

With  mingled  smiles  and  tears, 
Ybun^  hopes,  fhlse  dreams  of  happinei^ 

Which  ifhuidened  other  years ; 
Bearing  memorials  of  the  past, 

Becoids  i>£  mercy  given. 
And  all  our  dark  unpavdonsd  mm 

Up  to  the  court  of  heaven. 
Ah!  silently  as  it  may  pass, 

It  is  not  speechless  there : 
Send  it  not  hence,  unblessed  by  praise^ . 

Or  unredeemed  by  prayer. 

Of  by^gone.year!  take  hence  with  thee 

The  mourner's  tearfiU  prayer- 
Few^  sorrow  in  our  daily  lot 

Hath  still  the  largest  dia»— 
The  contrite  spirit's  bitterness  i 

The  broken  heart's  deep  woe, 
When  God  hath  rent  some  silver  coida 

Which  bound  it  fhst  below  ^ 
The  hour  of  parting,  and  the  gloom 

Laid  on  the  sickening  soul 
By  sorrow's  heavy,  smiting  hand, 

When  dark  days  onward  roll ; 
Bear  these  awav—let  them  be 

Borne  upon  me  wings  of  prayer. 
That  better  hopes  and  brighter  aoors 

Mhy  bless  the  consing  year. 

0,  bv-gone  years !  as  step  bv  step 

The  lingering  heart  goes  back. 
It  clings  to  every  sunny  spot 

Upon  the  chequered  track : 
It  turns  to  where  the  light  of  love 

Fell  softly^  on  its  way ; 
Where  blessings,  like  the  spring's  yoimg'flowers^ 

Unfolded  day  by  day ; 
Ai^  where  the  hand  of  God  was  seen 

Weaiving  our  life's  dark  wehy 
Thrsufl^  whieh  his  own  biigfai  providnoe 

Ban  like  a  silvery  thready 
O,  cold  and  thankless  is  the  heart,, 

That,  from  its  backward  gaie. 
Can  send  thee  hence,  thoa  by-gone  year ! 

Unblessed  by  grateful  praise. 


Loan,  the  motions  of  thy  Hely  Spirit  1 
lyfrsqnent  in  my^  heart;  bat  alas!  of  late  thsf  hkve 
bean  great  straiiiers.  It  seems  they  did  not  like 
their  last  entertauunmit,  they  are  so  loth  to  come 
again.  I  fear  they  were  grieved,  that  either  I 
heard  them  not  attentively,  or  believed  them  not 
fiedthAilly,  or  practised  them  not  conscionaldy.  If 
they  be  pleased  to  come  again,  this  is  alll  dare  pro- 
mise, that  they  do  deserve,  and  I  do  desire  they 
should  be  well  used.  Let  thv  Holy  Spirit  be  please^ 
not  only  to  stand  before  the  door  and  Knock,  but  also 
to  come  in.  If  I  do  not  open  the  door,  it  were  too 
unreasonable  to  request  sudi  a  miracle,  to  come  in 
when  tiie  doors  were  sbui,  as  thou  didst  to  the  apen* 
ties.  Yet  let  me  humbfy  beg  of  Ase,  that  ttidtt 
wooUst  BMike  the  iron  gate  of  my  heart  rnxn  ef  its 
ownaeoosd.  Then  let  thy  Spirit  he  phased  toenpin 
my  heail ;  I  have  given  it  an  invitation,  and  I  hens 
I  shall  give  it  roopn.  Bui  O  thou  that  sendsat  Urn 
ffuest,  send  the  meat  also  ^  and  if  I  be  so  unmanaer* 
ly  as  not  to  make  the  Holy  Spirit  welcome,  0  let  ifkj 
cmectual  grace  make  me  to  niake  it  welcome. 

Bdkr. 
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9tLVkii' ALBERT  AND  P^TATOEa 

HnrBcrfil  HifhoMslnw  nraoifesM  Miotlier  of 
the  inatifprineetflibenditleK  towards  literklvrettid 
adeiMefthat^wfll  fere^rereMinet^' his  name  with  die 
intsllBee  of  BMfUod.  He  bss^  in  his  owb  magnifr- 
cMt  way,  patraniied  the  potato-opeeeh  of  Doetiar 
Bwidfliid.  Bat  ovrwords  ate  poor  aii^  feeble  to 
aot  fofth  the  miinifioetioe.  Therefore,  we  borrow 
that  Tory  hurge  siher  trmnpet,  the  Wmdgor  Ejp- 


'  Kind  cobsidefation  of  Prinee  Albert. — ^At  a 
time  when  the.  potato  disease  is  emplojioff  so  much 
of  pahlic  aitentioD,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  grati- 
fying to  know  that  jbis  royal  highness  Prince  Al- 
bert has,  with  the  kindness  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  his  character,  caused  the  distribution, 
by  the  resident  clergy  in  several  districts,  of  extracts 
frmn  a  spe^h  deUvered  by  Dr.  Buckland,  professor 
of  geology  J  at  the  town  hall,  Birminghani ;  t^ierein 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  potato,  under  existing 
circumstances,  is  set  forth.  The  usefulness  of  these 
extracts  will  be  ^nerall^  acknowledged,  and  hb 
leyal  highness  will  reoeive  the  thanks  which  his 
meritorious  conduct  so  highly  deserves." 

*'  Extracts  from  a  speech !"  Now,  the  printing 
of  some  ten  thousand  copies — even  at  a  cheap 
prioter*s — would  certainly  amount  to  at  least  five 
pounds — a  very  lar^e  amount  of  benevolence  in  so 
trying  a  season.  We  understand  that  some  of 
the  folks  who  have  received  copies  of  the  "  Ex- 
U«et8'*  tliat  teach  them  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
potatoes,  have  hnpodently  inquired  when  the  pnnee 
wMl  send  the  polatoee  themselvea  ?  To  a  hungry 
nnui,  too  poor  to  boy  a  dinner,  the  present  cf  a 
cookery  hook  is  donbtieesa  sourvy  jest.  But  then, 
prinoeB  are  each  wags ! 

TBB  OacnU.  ORISN    01BSOT    ATMOaPHIftlO    KAIL- 
,  WAT  OONPANT. 

Mr.  Fuhcr  assures  the  public  ^at  this  projected 
railway^  of  whoee  compatnr  he  has  constituted  him- 
self chairman,  is  a  (ond./£fe  undertaking.  He  has 
BO  objection,  as  a  philosopher,  to  blowing  bubbles ; 
but  he  repudiates  that  amuseraent  as  an  honest 
mai).  The  present  notification,  therefore,  is  not 
addressed  to  Stags,  although  it  intimately  concerns 
Bucks,  a  race  of  gentlemen,  above  all  others,  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  facility  of  transit  to  Gretna 
Green.  The  advantages  of  a  railway  conveyance 
to  that  locality  will  be  obvious.  The  rate  of  travel- 
ling w31  be  such  as  to  baffle  the  most  determined 
parent,  the  best  horses,  and  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic postboys.  The  line  being  an  atmospheric 
one,  all  chance  of  a  collision  will  be  avoided, 
especially  of  that  most  awkward  kind  of  collision 
— 3,  collision  with  the  friends  of  the  runaway  heir- 
ess. A  consideration  even  more  important  than 
those  foregoing,  is  the  following  one : 

Of  all  traveling,  a  trip  to  Gretna  Green  is,  at 
present,  the  most  expensive.  The  advantages  of 
the  journey,  therefore,  are  confined  to  the  n<M)ility, 
gentry,  and,  may  we  add,  dergy.  The  Ordllna 
Ghneen  railway  win  place  the  Green  within  the 
lench  of  the  public  at  large  ;  and  while  the  first 
ehtsB  trann  will  convey  peers,  baronets,  and  other 
menliers  of  the  aristoeraev  with  their  fair  eompan- 
ione ;  the  seeond  and  thira  trains  will  accotamodate 
leBpectrt^le  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  agrictd- 
tnral  laborers.  The  ienninus  will  be  elose  to  the 
Tei&i^  of  Hyvton,  so  that  itib  travellers  may  step 
fi««l  the  foflMtletbe  InttcfrMrottMi    The  only 


tm 


fciu' thm  PUMh  hir  for  the  Meete  of  hb  I 
isy  tfant  one  of  the  Hre^  things  that  partiameitt  will 
dtf,  next  sesnon)-witt  be,  to  abolish  the  pmilegen' 
of  Gretna  Green,  a  thing  whieh)  in  thet^pinion  of 
many,  it  ooght  to  have  done  leng  ago. 

DBAOLT  ronoNS. 
Thc  French  have  been  distributing  cnsses^f 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  Chinese  mandarins.  Th4 
English  introduce  opium  into  China,  but  the  French 
prefer  importing  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
They  evidently  rely  on  their  old  proveib :  "i?  n^ 
afienqui'tuecomme  leridiaiie," 


RuGSBT  begs  to  acquaint  bishops,  priests,  com- 
missioners of  fine  arts,  patrons  of  *'  pure  art,*'  and 
dealer^  in  aUcient  windows,  that  he  has  opened  a 
manufactory  for  every  article  in  the  mediaeval  line, 
at  very  reduced  prices.  All  kinds  of  metal  work, 
with  imitation-rust  of  the  best  quality,  done  so  as 
to  defy  detection  from  the  remains  of  the  middle' 
jages.  New  door  handles,  pump  handles,  watet 
iVats,  candlesticks,  and  weather  vanes,  warranted 
to  look  five  hundred  years  old. 

Modern  portraits,  antiquated  as  per  specimen  an- 
nexed, at  fixed  prices,  with  lions  or  griffins  extra, 
according  to  the  length  of  thehr  tails.  Worthies 
made  up  from  any  number  of  authorities,  as  per 
other  specimen  annexed,  namely : — 

An  unknown  saint,  which  has  been  faithfully 
copied  f^om  various  -originals,  viz.,  head  from  a 
piece  of  broken  window  found  under  a  brick-kiln 
by  the  archaeological  institute  at  Winchester  ;  mis^ 
sal'  from  a  tomb-stone  in  Dublin  cathedral ;  right 
hand  from  half  a  bishop  picked  up  after  the  fire  at 
Turk  Minster ;  left  ditto  nom  the  nineteenth  figure 
(counting  from  the  right)  in  the  oriel  window  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rone ;  feet  from  part  of  a  broken 
window  (which  has  never  been  mended)  in  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook ;  drapery  from  the  deal  boards 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Iff  ,B.  Designs  for  cathedrals  made  in  five-and- 
forty  minutes ;  superior  ditto  in  one  hour ;  ditto 
ditto  fior  churches  m  twenty-six  minutes.  Episco- 
pal chapels  in  fifteen  minotes-^nd,  to  save  trouble, 
no  diesentersneed  apply.  Elegant  designs  of  tomh- 
stones  done  in  five  miontee^and  fatdiee'  and  gentle* 
mnn^s  own  epitaphs  worked  m. 

THt  ibKISTCUr  XMD  THE  RAIIJIOine:. 

W^  understand  that  several  M.F.'s  have,  with 
the  Viev^  of  disqualifying  themselves  from  serving 
on  railroad  Oommittees,  been  applying  for  sharee 
whol^iale  to  the  various  new  lines,  that  by  having 
^n  interest  they  may  be  exempted  fVtmi  the  severe 
duties  of  committee-men .  Among  the  applicatiens 
is  one  6om  the  premier,  in  the  usual  form,  from 
whkh  we  giv«  an  extract.  After  the  body  of  the 
aty^lieation,  we  find  the  *<  TKvhe  in  full,"  after 
which  comes  the  '*  addreas ;"  and  vat&et  the  heail 
of  "  business  or  profession,  if  any,"*^  we  get  the 
candid  admission  tbat*'^  appUcimfs  pr^easions 
atetoan^alnerffustMdiodv^&ioustoineniioii,^*  Ae 
referees,  he  gives  two  natfies,  being  those  of  LotidF 
John  Russell  and  the  Dbke  of  Bockinghart.  On 
lihone  parties  being  Applied  to  in  the  usua)  wav  hy 
tihe  company,  to  ascertain  the  respeotithilily  or  th^ 
applieant  fi^r  aharesr,  thie  amfsWer  returned  by  Loi^ 
John  Russell  was  to  the  fbllowing  efifect  t-^ 

"Srn— 1  believe  Rdbert  Peel,  who  has  appKed 
«» tou  for  shnres,  io  be  a  well-meaning  man  ;  hoi 
I  d»  nee  know  Whethet  ii#i!iedi»!«^kKjgSiir 
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eftlk,  I  think,  if  the  calls  are  very  percinploryt  he 
ia  almost  sure  to  attend  to  them,  though  lie  maf  be 
rather  dilatory  in  doing  so. 

'*  I  hare  the  honor  t6  be,  &€.  Ao* 

•*J.  Russell." 
The  answer  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  It  briefly  rsmarlnd 
that — *'  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  certainly  knows 
Sir  R.  Peel,  the  applicant  for  shares,  and,  indeed, 
knows  -him  a  great  deal  too  well.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  would  not  trust  the  applicant  for 
shares  ;  but  of  course  leaves  the  directors  of  the 
railway  company  to  use  their  own  discretion.'* 

"  THl   lyELLINOTON   LETTERS." 

These  missives,  we  understand,  have  been 
formed  into  a  collection,  uniform  with  the  dispatches ^ 
about  to  be  edited  by  Colonel  Gurwood.  They  are 
said  to  be  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  in  which 
all  the  small  oouitesies  and  minor  graces  of  life 
are  made  subservient  to  regimental  brevity  of  ex- 
pression. Some  of  them,  too,  blow  hot  and  cold 
in  the  most  valiant  manner ;  particularly  those  in 
the  case  of  the  Shrapnel  family,  wherein  the  duke 
promises  the  late  colonel  *'  to  assist,  hj  every  means 
m  his  power,  to  procure  a  reward  for  him" — fol- 
lowed by  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  colonel's  rep- 
resentative, in  which  the  same  gallant  field-marshal 
"positively  declines  to  apply  for  Mr.  Needham 
Scrope  Shrajpnel  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  author- 
ity." We  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  tremendous 
opinion  of  hb  Grace ;  though  we  may  stop  a  little 
snort  of  the  idolatry  profemed  by  the  spinters  of 
May  Fair.  Nevertheless,  with  such  spinsters,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  iron  dukes,  like  iron  pokers, 
are  none  the  worse  fur  just  a  little  polish. 

peel's  weakness. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  Lord  Stanley  is  about  to 
leave  the  present  ministry.  This  looks  as  if  it 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  for  we  know  the 
old  proverb : — "  A  rat  always  deserts  a  sinking 
vessel." 

▲LARMINO  DISEASE  IN  RAILWAY  STOCK. 

We  grieve  to  announce  that  the  blight  has  spread 
from  the  potatoes  to  the  provincial  stock  ezohaages. 
The  disease  has  made  the  most  alarming  ravages 
at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  where  large 
stocks  were  on  hand.  The  external  appearances 
were  most  flourishing,  sod  almost  all  tne  plants 
seemed  to  promise  w^ ;  but  they  were  found  to  be 
plants  and  nothinj^  else,  there  being  a  total  want 
of  root  when  they  came  to  be  examined.  Those 
which  have  suffered  most  were  grown  on  a  cAalk 
formation.  The  rottenness  commences  with  the 
stags,  and  rapidly  spreads  to  the  brokers.  When 
once  they  are  infected,  there  are  no  hopes  of  saving 
the  stock.  Scaroeonegood  scheme  in  ten  can  now 
be  found ;  and  the  more  they  are  examined,  the 
greater  is  the  per  oentage  of  entirely  decayed  and 
useless  ones. 

The  species  called  the  '*  director,"  which  looked 
so  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  has  gener- 
ally failed.  They  shot  up  too  strong  at  first,  and 
wanted  bottom  to  endore  the  very  stormy  weather 
we  have  had  lately.  Catting  was  largely  practised 
by  ail  respectable  members  of  the  community,  and 
•ven  shutting  up  in  stone  jags  has  been  found  in* 
eflfectual  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

We  trust  government  vrill  do  sboiethiDg  to 
femedy  the  dreadful  effects  of  this  disorder.  Lei 
them  appoint  commiasionepi,  as  they  h«re  4ene  in 


Ireland,  to  go  over  the  mleeled  dlstiiote  and  en»> 
fully  separate  the  good  from  the  rotten  stock. 

Much  of  the  scrip  w91  probably  be  converted 
into  a  pulp^  and  afteiwaidb  rdbssoed  le  the  flvm  ef 
repMl  adaresses,  and  other  delelerioas  fonns. 

The  ports  should  be  instaotly  opened,  and  eooa- 
mon.  honesty  imported  in  the  largest  quantities  ftm* 
siUe.  At  the  saaae  time,  we  are  boond  to  sav  thai 
we  do  not  see  where  it  is  to  come  from.  No  na- 
tion we  know  has  mote  on  hand  than  is  reqniied 
for  the  supply  of  its  own  population— fow  so  mneb. 
The  Americans,  from  whom  expectations  hove 
been  entertained,  certainly  have  none  to  spare. 

punch's  political  dictionary. 
Chancellor  ^in  Latin  CanceUarius)  means  liter- 
ally one  who  sits  at  a  door  or  window,  like  a 
money-taker  at  a  theatre  ;  and,  as  the  ChanceUor's 
office  involves  the  duty  of  money-taking  to  a  great 
extent,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  term.  The 
Chancellor  of  England  was  originally  the  King's 
Secretary,  to  answer  his  master's  letters ;  a  task 
which  entitled  him  to  possession  of  the  seal ;  but 
when  the  chancellor  waxes  disagreeable,  the  sov- 
ereign takes  his  seal  back  a^n.  His  duties  are 
pretty  generally  known,  and  his  salanr  is  £10,000 
a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  about  mur  thousand 
more  for  going  out  chairing,  which  he  does  during 
the  session,  as  chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  is  keeper  of'  the  royal  conscience,  but  this  has 
been  a  sinecure  in  some  reigns. 

chiltern  bunored*. 
A  PiBOB  of  land  in  Buckinffhamshire,  fbrmedy 
known  as  the  ChOtern  Hills.  They  affi>rdod  shdUer 
to  banditti,  and  abound  in  timber,  wUch  is  tlio 
reason  of  their  being  chosen  as  a  retreat  for  thoen 
members  of  parliament  who  wish  to  cut  their  stioltt. 
An  M.P.  who  desires  to  resign  his  seat  applies  for 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  which 
is  a  sinecure,  like  the  stewsrdship  of  one  of  the 
fourpenny  steamboats  on  the  Thames.  Some  think 
that  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  a  ship,  and  that  the 
steward,  being  always  compelled  to  remain  aboard, 
has  no  time  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  dutiaoy 
which  he  accordingly  resigns. 

illustrated  circulars. 
The  rage  for  illustration  has  reached  such  a 
ridiculous  height,  that  wine-merchants  are  sending 
out  iDustrateo  circulars  containing  the  price  of  port 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  litho- 
graphed view  of  Oporto  on  the  other.  We  think 
this  principle  might  be  generally  carried  out,  and 
should  suggest  that  a  list  of  champagnes  8ht)uld  be 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  a  gooseberry-bush  ; 
while  the  sketch  of  a  policeman's  cape  might 
adorn  that  part  of  the  catalogue  devoted  to  the 
Madeira.  A  panoramic  view  of  Bass*  Straits 
might  accompany  Bass*  pale  ale,  and  an  allegoric 
representation  of  British  industry  in  full  play, 
would  be  very  emblematic  of  the  production  of 
brandy. 

THE  CHELSEA  PENSIONERS. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  acute  commis- 
eration, that  we  read  an  aoeount  of  a  review  of  the 
Chelsea  pensioners  at  Chatham.  It  is  lamsntabla 
to  think  that  men  who  have  gone  to  reposo  upon 
their  laurels,  should  be  drags^  out  of  their  leafy 
beds  to  go  throttgh^with  wheesing,  puffing,  and 
blowing — those  manoeuvres  that  they  formerly 
executed  without  an  eihru  Engkind,  if  thrown  Utr 
support  on  to  her  wooden  legs,  must  be  ooasid« 
ered  to  be  regularly  ctojip^  ,f;i^,h^og(^^ 
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Parts  Academt  of  Sciekccs. — Nov,  10. — A 
j»per,  bj  M.  LeTanier,  on  the  planet  Uranus,  was 
read  bj  M.  Arago.  Uranas,  when  di«;overed, 
embarrawad  the  aatronomers  by  the  slowness  of 
its  proper  motion,  and  it  was  long  before  thej 
wme  mi  oonvinced  that  it  was  a  planet.  This  first 
difficulty  sonaountedy  the  astrononeni  were  able 
10  aseertein  pretty  correctly  the  elements  of  its 
flilipais.  At  a  later  period,  when  a  aeries  of  ob- 
senrations,  embracing  a  period  of  from  30  to  40 
jBtn,  had  been  made,  and  when  the  pertorbatioos 
due  to  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Satnm  had  been 
calculated,  they  took  up  the  theory  dereloped  in 
the  AUcaniaue  CUeste  of  Laplace.  The  calcola- 
tions  ceased,  however,  after  a  time,  to  agree  with 
the  real  positions  of  this  planet ;  and  M.  Arago 
thouirht  that  there  might  be  some  errors  in  the  cal- 
eolations  of  Laplace.  M.  LeTorrier  has  piored 
that  M.  Arago  was  right,  and  has  laid  down  anew 
orbit,  which  for  this  year  differs  by  40  seconds  from 
that  of  the  former  calculation. — MM.  Laugier 
and  Mauvais  bare  shown  the  identity  of  the  comet 
diseovered  in  1844  by  M.  de  Yico,  and  that  of  1785. 
— M.  Hind  has  announced  that  he  has  found,  in 
the  works  of  M.  £.  Biot  on  the  astronomical  ob- 
•enratioos  of  the  Chinese,  the  necessary  documents 
Sk  caknlating  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1433,  and 
ascertained  its  identity  with  the  comet  of  1780  cal- 
culated by  CHbers. — A  paper  was  received  from 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  announcing  an 
observation  he  has  made  on  com  spoiled  in  the 
holds  of  vessels  by  a  prolonged  contact  with  sea- 
water.  He  has  found  that  it  contains  large  quan- 
tities of  valerianic  and  butyrric  acid.  The  Prince 
states  that  he  is  now  occupied  with  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  causes  under  which  these  two  acids 
are  formed. — M.  Triger  presented  an  account  of 
the  results  obtained  by  him  in  the  recent  applica^ 
tioR  of  compressed  air  in  mining  operation.  M. 
Tiiger  having  sueoeesfully  used  compressed  air  as 
a  means  of  driving  back  the  masses  of  water 
which  are  found  in  mines,  resolved  also  to  try  its 
efieet  as  a  motive  power,  and  states  that  he  has 
worked  an  engine  with  it  With  great  effect,  and  in 
sitoatieiis  where  there  was  not  room  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  steam-engine. — Some  time  ago  M. 
Arago  read  a  communication  from  some  of  the 
F\rench  missionaries  in  China,  giving  an  account 
of  Some  deep  wells  in  that  country  which  had  been 
made  by  boring.  To-day  he  presented  several 
bottles  made  of  bamboo,  containing  water  (salt) 
and  bitumen  taken  from  these  wells,  and  for- 
warded for  an  analysis. — A  letter  was  received 
from  the  mayor  of  Calais,  requesting  that  the 
academy  would  order  an  examination  to  be  made 
of  the  sand  brought  np  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Artesian  well  in  that  town,  at  310  metres  depth, 
and  announcing  that  the  indications  of  the  prox- 
imity of  water  were  sufficiently  encouraj^ing  for 
the  work  of  boring  to  be  proceeded  with. — ^M. 
Th^ard,  in  the  name  of  a  committee,  read  a 
report  oo  the  work  of  M.  Frdmv,  respecting  a 
sanee  of  acids  formed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote 
aad  salphor.  In  terminating  his  report,  M.  Th^ 
Mid  md,  *'  M.  Fr^my's  paper  is  full  of  new  and 
■Mxjpeeted  ftos.  His  labor  is  one  which  de- 
manded rooch  sagacity,  and  if  the  most  numerous 
and  important  experiments  of  M.  Frdmy  had  not 
already  given  him  an  elevated  rank  among  chem- 
istat  this  last  work  would  have  entitled  him  to  it. 
Ttw  committee  has  therefore,  the  honor  of  pro- 
\  that  the  academy  should  order  hia  paper  to 


be  printed  in  the  'Reeoeil  dee  Savans  Etran- 
gers.'  "  This  proposition  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

PaOHIBITIOir    OF    OlXMAK    EmORATIOir    TO    TlXAS 

AKD  THE  XJhitid  Statbs. — From  (German  papers  re- 
ceived at  this  office,  we  translate  the  following  cabt- 
inet  order  issued  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  dated  from 
hi^  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  on  the  17th  of  October  last. 
It  is  a  document  as  curious  as  it  is  important,  and 
hence  we  present  it  in  all  its  royal  formality  to  our 
readers. 

CABIlfET  ORDBR. 

To  the  Minister  of  State  Hen  Von  Sodthehmng : 

By  your  report  of  the  22d  ult.  I^ave  seen,  with 
astonishment,  that  a  rumor  has  been  circulated  in 
several-  departments  of  East  Prussia,  that  it  was  my 
design  to  promote  and  encourage  an  emigration  of 
my  subjects  fh>m  hence  to  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  a  report,  and  the 
efforts  of  my  officers  to  refute  it,  asd  instil  a  bette^r 
idea  into  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  many  persons 
have  been  led  to  believe  it: — &nd  some,  by  an  incon- 
siderate haste  to  sell  their  possessions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emigrating,  have  involved  themselves  in  se- 
rious losses.  Far  is  it  from  my  fatherly  intentions 
to  lead  to  any  emigration  from  fatherland,  since 
there  is  no  want  of  employment  for  hired  bands  in 
the  country,  and  also,  because  there  are  large  dis- 
tricts of  land  in  East  Prussia  where  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  agricultural  laborers.  Although  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  magistracy  and  of  sJl 
well  intentioned  subjects,  will  sncceed  in  convincing 
those  who  have  been  led  astray,  of  the  falsehood  ai 
such  rumors ;  yet,  in  order  to  fully  remove  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  I  hereby  empower  you  to  make 
this  Order  public,  by  means  of  the  government 
journals  at  Gumbinness  and  Ecenigsberg. 

(Signed,)  Frederick  Williajc. 

While  the  king  himself  speaks  in  this  gentle 
strain,  the  minister  of  pdice  is  following  it  up  with 
more  coercive  measures,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
brushed  np  some  old  and  obsolete  laws  forbidding 
the  transfer  of  manufacturing  secrets  and  skill  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  cause  of  all  this  anxiety  and  alarm,  is  the  as- 
tonishing and  unprecedented  emigration  now  taking 
place  from  Gennany  to  the  United  States.  Accord- 
mg  to  all  the  accounts  which  we  receive  from  the 
former  country,  there  is  a  continued  stream  of  peo- 
ple of  the  better  classes,  well  supplied  with  money 
and  goods^  pouring  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  the 
seaports,  m  order  to  embark  for  Texas.  Such  a 
mighty  tide  of  emi^tion,  it  is  represented,  has 
never  before  been  wimessed.  Well  may  the  mon- 
ardie  of  Europe  now  begin  to  take  the  alarm,  when 
they  open  their  eyes  to  the  tact  that  their  European 
ana  monarchical  institutions  impoverish  the  people 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  country :  while  our  free 
institutions  allure  the  opinressed  ana  suffering  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  sure  possession  of  an 
ample  reward  to  honest  industry. 

This  movement  forms  one  of  the  links  in  that 
chain  of  events  which  we  have  before  pointed  out 
and  developed — that  crisis  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  come,  when  Europe, 
roused  to  deadly  enmity  by  our  prosperity  and  her 
own  continuing  impoverishment,  will  take  up  arms 
in  one  united  confederacy  against  republican  Ameri- 
ca. This  cabinet  order,  which  we  have  here  given, 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  feeling  which  begin  to 
foreshadow  the  approaching  fever.  Hitherto  Europe 
has  seen  with  satisfaction  the  outpouring  of  her  pq>- 
ulation  towards  our  shores ;  now,  however,  she  is  be- 
ginning to  wake  up,  and  to  discover  that  men  consti- 
tute the  true  wealth  of  a  country,  and  are  the  produj 
cers  of  power  and  ^]snty,^]^^^^g^fi^  ^^^  [e 
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tan  MAOHMIO  tELKRAPfi. 


**  I  lyEEM  it  m^  duty  to  bring  to  jToar  notice  the 
tact,  that  the  subject  of  telegraphic  commuBioiitioii& 
in  its  fullest  extent,. as  made  available  bjr  means  of 
this  extraordinary  invention,  is  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  ue  public.  The  proprietors  of  the 
patent  right  securing  (he  exclusive  right  of  the  tele- 
graph have,  since  the  last  congress,  taken  the  most 
active  measures  to  establish  lines  of  communication 
between  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Their 
success  will  mtroduce  a  means  of  communicating 
intelligence  amply  sufficient  for  a  great  varietv  of 
purposes,  and  ^eatly  superior  in  despatch  to  .those 
of  the  public  mails,  and  must  secure  to  itself  much  of 
the  business  tiat  has  heretofore  been  transacted 
through  them,  and,  to  that  extent,  diminish  the  rev- 
enue of  the  department." — Post  Master  GeneraTs  Be- 

.We  concur  with  the  Postmaster  General  in  the 
description  which  he  has  given  of  this  extraordinary 
invention.  It  iS  decidedly  one,  of  ,the  most  singular 
i^nd  brilHant  discoveries  and  signs  of  the  progress  of 
the  age.  No  man  can  now  venture  to  calculate  its 
importance,  or  set  bounds  to  the  consequences  which 
it  is  destined  to  produce.  It  is  said  that  steam  "  an- 
nihilates both  space  and  time."  What  term,  then, 
can  be  supposed  too  extravagant  to  describe  Uie  ra- 
pidity of  the  communication  of  the  electric  wires  ?  It 
surpasses  not  merely  the  "  rapid  car"  which  Darwin 
predicted  in  his  fine  "  phrensy^'  several  years  before 
It  was  invented,  but  it  outstrips  the  wind  itself.  It  is 
<<  as  quick  as  lightning."  It  convejrs,  almost  in  a 
moment,  the  most  important  intelligence  from  Boston 
to  Washington.  We  idready  foresee  the  revolution 
it  is  about  to  produce  in  military  operations  as  well 
fis  in  the  movements  of  the  press.  In  fact,  no  man 
can  now  pretend  to  estimate  the  results  of  this  mighty 
discovery,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Professor 
Morse  and  his  remarkable  invention. 

We  shall  keep  our  ejres  open  to  thb  wonderful 
improvement,  and  shall  trace  it,  step  by  step,  to  its 
rapid  advaneemen{.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  present  stage  of  its  progress,  we  have  addressed 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  K^ndaii,  of  this  city,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  communica- 
tion. Our  bosoms  swell  with  pride  when  we  recol- 
lect that  this  step  in  the  progress  of  society,  like  the 
steamboat,  is  also  Ambrican  ! — Union. 

A  company  was  organized  last  spring  to  construct 
a  continuous  line  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
the  first  object  of  which  was  to  pnt  up  two  wires 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Owing  to  difficul- 
ties as  to  right  of  way,  they  were  much  delayed,  and 
^  for  that  reason,  and  others,  were  compelled  to  take  a 
eircftitous  route  about  <me  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length.  It  is  complete,  except  about  thirty  miles, 
upon  which  the  posts  are  up ;  and  the  wires  are  being 
put  up  by  two  parties,  one  at  each  end.  Arrange- 
ments have  recentlv  been  made  to  extend  &is  line  to 
Baltimore  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  put  up. 

Another  company  was  organized  soon  after  the 
former,  to  construct  a  line  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  entire  line  ^romr  Albany 
to  Buffalo  was  put  under  contract  early  last  fall,  and 
is  nearly  completed  with  two  wires. 

An  arrangement  was  made  in  November  for  the 
cbnstmction  of  a  line  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
The  work  on  the  eastern  end  has  progressed  with 
great  rapidity.  The  holes  are  dug  to  ^^ngfield,  and 
probably  further,  and  the  posts  are  up  on  a  greater 
part  of  that  distance. 

Early  in  the  summer,  an  arrangement  was  made 
having  in  view  the  construction  of  a  line  westward 
firom  PhHadelphia  to  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis,  throw- 
ing off  a  branch  to  Lake  Erie.  Means  have  been 
rahed  to  carry  the  line  to  Pittsburg;  it  is  built  from 
Harrisburg  to  Lancaster,  and  is  going  up  n^dly 
from  that  point  to  Philadelphia. 


jL  line  of  ildjcty^'eii^  miles,  ft^na  Boi^  lo  X.^- 
po^  is  ii^  successful  operation. 

A  line  from  Bpston  to  Lowell,  about  twei$ty^tve 
miles,  is  nearly  completed. 

Lines  are  nearly  completed  firom  New'Torir  tad 
Boston^  down  to  the  offing  of  diose  ports. 

Preliminary  arrangements  are  made  wMi  ^  rkm 
of  pushing  a  line  through  firom  WashingtoB  to  V^w 
Orleans,  operations  to  cmnmeiice  eaxiy  in  the  spnag. 

Many  other  routes  an  bespoke  with  a  ryew'M 
constraetion  next  year. 

We  eneounter  some  unforeseen  difficokjes,  and 
have  been  much  disappointed  by  erroneous  estimatas 
as  to  the  time  requisite  to  build  these  lines,  but  noth- 
ing hs^  occurred  to  shake  the  perfect  confidence 
entertained  as  to  the  practicability  and  profit  of  this 
great  enterprise. 

Sv»TBiQs»  Exn^rsES — The  supposed  necessity  for 
going  to  parliament  immiediately,  and  the  insignifi- 
cant, i^^mber  of  surveyors  as  compared  with  the 
numbers,  of  projects,  have  induced  an  expenditure  so 
lQ.vish  .and  jreckless  as  to  prove  that  the  pa,rti£s 
nmking  it  are  wholly  imfit  to  direct  the  schemes  of 
which  they  are  the  heads,  and  to  dispense  money  be- 
longing to  others.  A  non-professiomd  acqtiaintance 
of  oprs,  who  has  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  surveyia^ 
and  levelling,  ^in  theory,)  was  called  on  by  a  soKeitDr 
who  had  heard  of  his  attainments  in  these  respects, 
to  know  on  what  terms  he  would  undertake  to  aa^ 
a  certain  portion  of  a  line.  « I  am  not  disposed  lo 
do  it  at  all,"  said  our  friend.  "  We  will  give  tok 
three  guineas  a. day,"  urged  the  solicitor.  "T^mi 
would  not  induce  me,"  was  the  reply.  *^  WeU,  four 
then— 4iaVj  five,  if  four  wonH  doj  a  map  we  must 
have  wiihin  four  weeks  of  this  time."  Our  friootd 
still  shook  his  headj  but  ultimately  said,  simply 
with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  applicant,  that  he 
would  make  the  attempt  if  they  would  pay  him 
twelve  guineas  a  day  for  two  months  certam.    The 

{)roposarwas  immediately  accepted;  and,  before  hs 
eft  town,  he  received  information  that  ^ey  shoidd 
not  object  to  pay  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  w«eic ; 
and  he  is  now  positively  at  work  on  these  tenns>- 
The  Bwlder. 

jBRAmM  Pasha  is  rehearsing  as  a  lion,  on  iSbe 
sn;iall  scale  of  the  Tuscan  capital, — in  prqMiratioii 
for  the  more  public  performance  which  awaits  him 
in  London  and  Paris.  The  Italians  do  not  fiodliiBi 
sufficiently  Egyptian.  They  are  surprised  that  he 
brings  with,  him  none  of  the  rudeness  ci  the  Desert. 
At  Fisa,  where  a  banquet  was  given  him  by  the  iMpi- 
Ihorities,  he  replied  to  the  toast  of  health  in  ti^nns 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  most  accomplished  aod 
eloquent  of  European  diplomatists.  <<N6t  to  the 
prosperity  of  Tuscany,"  he  said — "  for  it  prospers  j 
not  to  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants — for  they  are 
happv ; — ^but  to  the  conservation  of  the  good  princi- 
ples by  which  they  are  governed ! " 

SOMXTBIKG    LIKE     ANNEXATION. — JM^AtcheS   hftVe 

|u8t  been  received  from  India.  The  news  is  of  great 
importance,  and  may  be  said  to  uncurtain  the  first 
scene  in  another  Indian  tragedy,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  witikout 
horror,  but  the  termination  of  which  (a  speedy  one  we 
trust)  we  confidently  believe  will  go  fhr  to  the  com- 
plete and  final  subjugation  of  those  desperate  aad  li- 
centious hordes,  which  have  for  so  long  a  p^iod  iDSpt 
one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  vast  oontiiHnt 
of  India  in  ceaseiess  oommotioo,  and  extend  and.€QO- 
solidate  the  inflnoice  of  law  and  order,  under  the  spfis 
of  British  protection.^.P0/rf  MesMmger,  iVb? .  22. 

It  is  said  that  the  wagons  that  are  to  conver  Ae 
Mormons  to  California  will  nunber  5000,  and  ivOl 
form  a  line  of  25  mUes  )tmf;\  in  the  front  is  to  b«  a 
press  and  types,  from  which  will  be  issued  eiraty 
morning  a  pt^per^  to  be  sent  back  to  ififyaa  th«Mr 
guard  what  is  going  on  in  the  wtH^^^^Q  ^^ 
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IxoB  Deoss.— A  French  oiechanic  formed  the  idet 
that  by  subjecting  iron-dioss  to  the  slow  cooling  pro- 
cess irhich  is  known  to  produce  a  total  change  in 
the  nature  of  glass,  a  new  and  nseftil  species  of  stoue 
might  be-  oiMoined ;  mad  as  iron-dross,  such  as  the 
large  furnaces  yields  is  a  wholly  useless  substaiMX, 
ifcfiafnMced  suecessM  result  of  his  persevering  at- 
tempts cannot  ibatb6  matter  of  great  interest,  more 
cspeciaUy  at  the  present  time,  when  the  siaelting 
fiirnaces  of  England  are  in  a  hitherto  unknown  state 
of  activity.  The  object  which  the  Frenchman  sought 
to  accomplish  was,  to  iuuNirt  to  iron-dross  the  com- 
pactness and  hardness  or  granite,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  sdve  the  cost  and  labor  which  the  hewing  of 
the  real  stone  requires.  To  this  end  he  contrived  to 
let  the  iron  refuse,  while  in  a  fluid  state,  run  into  iron 
forms,  which  were  previously  brought  to  a  red  heat 
by  being  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  superfluous  flame 
which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace ;  and  in 
Mder  to  ensure  the  stow  eooUng,  these  forms  are  pro- 
Tided  with  double  sides,  foetween  whioh  sand  is  in- 
troduced, wittdt  is  widl  known  to  be  a  bod  coodncter 
of  heat ;  the  whde  is  then  brought  again  to  a  glow 
heat,  and  in  like  manner  again  cooled  off.  By  this 
xwoceduxe,  it  is  asserted,  l^e  ingenious  discoverer 
nas  succeeded  in  forming  paving-stones,  flags,  large 
building  blocks  and  even  pipes^  of  any  given  form, 
of  a  degree  of  hardness  ana  polish^  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  best  hewn  natural  granite,  and  at  the 
most  trifling  conceivable  cost. 

Athbhs. — ^We  hare  already  had  more  than  one 
oecasion  to  advert  to  the  progress  making  with  the 
literary  and  intellectual  institutions  of  the  Greek  cap- 
ital ;  and  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  sons  of 
the  redeemed  soil^  in  mrbishing  up.  for  the  use  of 
the  new  kingdom,  what  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
ftfeekms  of  her  ancient  republican  crowns.  To  this 
^sod  work-— which'  can  be  effectually  done  only  by 
liemiilves-^tiw  sovereigns  of  Europe  are,  neverthe^ 
less,  contributing  such  materials  as  they  can  spars. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  recently  offered  to  ih» 
Public  Library  of  Athens  a  collection  of  duplicates  in 
the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna ;  and  a  first  remits 
taaee  of  this  gift,  to  the  number  of  580  volumes,  has 
nadied  die  mrmer  capital. — The  King  of  Prussia 
has  presented  to  the  Umversity  of  the  same  metropo- 
lis, a  similar  collection  of  duplicates  from  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  his  kingdom. — The  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  has  sent,  to  its  National  Museum  and  to  its 
Schocd  of  Fine  Arts,  plaster-casts  of  the  finest  statues 
and  busts  existing  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Na- 
ples : — and  even  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  lent 
liimself,  in  such  fashion  as  presented  itself,  to  this 
eidiMitened  species  of  Philhellenism.  The  Greek 
brothers  Eizan,  who  spent  the  greater  portion  of  their 
hves  in  Russia — returning  to  their  country  <mly 
when  its  elevation  into  an  independent  kingdom  was 
saeuied— beqtieathed  their  whole  fortune  to  the  nar 
tiooy  to  be  employed  in  the  foundation  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  seminary.  Of  this  fortune  a  portion  still 
peatained,  at  their  death,  in  the  Bank  of  Russia— -on 
sriiich  the  government  was  entitled  to  a  dutv  exceed- 
ing 60,000  roubles.  Petitioned  on  the  subject,  the 
•mperor  has  remitted  this  claim  in  favor  of  the  sem- 
inary ;  in  the  hope,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  the  ^v- 
emment  of  the  school  will  folly, realize  the  patriotic 
intentions  of  the  brothers  Rizari. — ^To  these  exam- 
ples of  rQ3ral  and  citizen  munificience,  we  may  add  a 
gift  of  16,000  ducats  to  the  University  of  Athens, 
and  4,000  ducats  to  ether  educational  establishments, 
mads  by  Tbeoddre  Tyrcas,  a  Greek  merchant  of  Vi- 
eana;  whom  the  King  of  Greece  has  decorated,  in 
aatKiwkdgmciut,  with  the  cross  of  Officer  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Saviour. 

Tub  Jews  nr  Psussta. — A  new  market  for  com 
and  other  agricultural  produce  has  been  built  at 
Brealau,  in  Prussian  Sikaia,  at  which  the  Israelites 


are  allowed  to  attend,  and  have  four  of  their  nation 
appointed  factors.  This  is  a  remarkable  act  of  tole* 
ianceia  a  town  whsre  the  lews  are  still  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  restraints,  bei|ig  even  excluded  £rom 
the  commercial  exchange.— -Ga2^gwmt. 

A  csiioTAPH  at  Abney  Chapel,  Stoke  Newington, 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Watts,  author  of  the  well-knowm 
Hymns,  was  <<  inaugurated"  on  Tuesday.  The  cen- 
otaph stands  in  the  cemetery,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  the  doctor,  nine  feet  in  height,  of  Portland 
slone.^Spectator,  29th  Nov. 

The  THwiet  commissioner  notices,  at  Cork,  a  sign 
of  reaction  in  the  temperance  movement — 

<<  There  is  a  celebrated  porter-brewery  in  the  town, 
that  of  Beamish  and  Crawford,  whioh,  before  Father 
Mathew's  temperance  movement,  brewed  100,000 
.barrels  a  year.  The  temperance  movement  at  once 
reduced  the  quantity  brewed  to  one  half.  Its  manu- 
facture, however,  has  completely  rallied  again.'' 

Ma.  DicKXNs'  New  Daily  Piper. — ^The  fbUowintt 
gossip  respecting  the  new  London  daily  paper,  which 
IS  to  commence  with  the  next  session  of  pariiament, 
is  fiimidfeed  by  the  metropolitan  correspondent  of  the 
Liverpool  Chronicle,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  dramatis  personae  alluded  to :— I  told  yoo 
some  time  ago,  if  I  recollect  aright,  that  a  new  daily 
paper  of  ultra  liberal  politics  was  to  be  started  with 
Cluurles  Dickens  as  the  editor,  and  his  father  as  field 
marshal  or  conductor.  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Ev- 
ans, the  prq)rietors  of  Ptmch,  are  the  spirited  men 
ostensibly  known  in  the  new  paper—that  is  to  be. 
A  number  of  the  "crack"  reporters,  all  short-hand 
men,  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  have  been  engaged 
at  salaries  of  seven,  eight,  and  ten  guineas  a  week 
for  three  years  certain.  Dickens  is  to  have  two  thou- 
sand a  year !  Jerr^  Mark  Lemon,  and  others  of 
"  mark"  and  "  likelihood,"  are  to  be  among  the  chief 
writers.  There  is  plentv  of  cash  in  the  bank,  and 
the  parties  are  all  men  of  undoubted  honor.  After  a 
little  <<  hitch,"  the  effects  of  which  lasted  only  twenty- 
four  hours^  everything  has  gone  on  most  cheeringly. 
Charles  Dickens  had  a  dinner  party  the  other  day, 
composed  of  the  principal  lads  engaged ;  each  gentle- 
man invited  had  to  come  with  six  names  lor  the 
future  journal;  after  dinner  these  were  discussed 
with  the  champagnq  and  claret :  some  of  the  titles 
were  funny  enough,  and  your  reaaers  must  lose  a  good 
laugh  by  my  withholding  them.  By  general  consent 
"The  Daily  News"  was  adopted ;  thus  following  for 
a  title  the  period  of  Addison,  Steele,  Ace.  The  name 
at  first  strikes  the  ear  as  "unoomaMm  dull,"  but  it 
gains  on  acquaintance;  and  there  is  something  in 
coupling  the  word  news  with  the  title  of  a  paptf : 
everybody  asks  what  M  news  to-day  ?"  The  pc^  is 
to  be  a  rival  of  the  old  Whig  Morning  Chronicle. 

At  the  evening  parties  of  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton during  the  last  se^ison,  ^;reat  admiration  was 
excited  by  Mr.  Goadby's  beautiful  anatomical  pre- 

Sarationsof  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  prepared  in 
uids,  discovered  by  him  after  years  of  labonous  and 
expensive  experiments,  and  di^>layed  in  glass  cases, 
also  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture,  admit- 
ting of  the  full  examination  of  the  animal  either  by 
the  eye  or  microscope.  These  preparations  on  more 
than  one  occasion  attracted  the  especial  attention  of 
his  royal  hic^ntess  Prince  Albert,  whose  knowled^ 
of  natural  Mstorv  enabled  him  to  appreciate  their 
value.  They  were  also  seen  and  much  admired  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion we  are  enabled  to  state,  that,  with  the  discrim- 
inating patrona^  of  science  and  its  cultivators  which 
distingmshes  him,  he  has  recently  presented  Mr. 
Goadby  with  £150  firom  the  roval  bounty  ftond,  as  a 
reward  for  his  labors  in  this  departm«it  of  natund 
history. — Monang  Past  I  ^ 

uigitizea  Dy  vj  \^\jw  IL 
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ST&SBT's  F0EM8— ^BpOSS  KfiCStTfiD. 


From  tlw  Tribane. 

1%$  Poems  of  Aifred  B.  Street,  CompleCe  Edi- 
tion. 8to.  pp.  319.  New  York.  Clarit  & 
Austin,  130  Fulton  street. 

Mn.  Street  has  modestly  yet  aoeoratelj  indi- 
cated the  trae  character  and  worth  of  these  poems 
in  his  preface.  They  are  fresh  and  true  delinea- 
tions of  nature,  unshadowed  hy  the  darker  exhihi- 
tion  of  human  passions.  If  Bryant  had  not  writ- 
ten, Mr.  Street,  (though  no  plagiarist,)  might  have 
taken  rank  among  our  most  gifted  baids.  He  is  at 
all  events  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  youoff 
writers,  though  the  collection  of  his  ooeasiond 
effusions  into  a  volume  shows  us  that  the  range 
of  his  past  efforts  is  limited,  and  that  external 
nature  alone  cannot  inspire  to  the  highest  flights 
of  genios.  Here  are  specimens  of  his  powers 
taken  quite  at  random  from  the  goodly  volume  be- 
ibrt  us: 

▲  WINTER  SUNSET. 

Nature's  great  eye,  tow  beaming  in  the  west, 
Poors  sweetest  light  upon  this  mountain-road, 
Pleasant  in  summer  with  delicious  grass 
And  checkered  shadows  from  the  bowery  limbs : 
But  mantled  now  in  snow  that,  beaten  hard, 
Creaks  to  my  footsteps.     The  green  hemlock 

sniiles 
Speckled  with  gold ;  the  oak's  sear  foliage,  still 
Tight  clinging  to  the  boughs,  is  kindled  up 
To  a  rich  brown,  and  on  me  carpet  snow 
Glows  a  soft  blush.     At  hand,  a  steep  abyss 
Lets  down  mv  eye  upon  the  hollow.    Pale 
In  its  chill  robe  it  lies,  with  dusky  lines 
Of  crossing  fences — groups  and  orchard-trees 
And  roofe,  like  dingy  patches,  sattered  o'er. 
But  now  the  broad  dilated  sun  has  stoop'd 
To  the  blue  line  of  hills  along  the  west. 
Lower  it  falls,  until  a  shred  of  light 
Crlitters,  then  sinks,  and  the  red  sky  is  bare. 

'  A  OOMMON  SCENE. 

The  sky  with  silver  throngs  of  sleeping  clouds 
Is  spotted,  and  a  harmony  of  hues, 
Azure  and  white,  are  there ;  a  genial  warmth 
Bums  in  the  sun  glance ;  from  that  lowly  vale 
.  A  smoke-wreath  ciurls — a  rustic  chimney  peeps 
Through  the  thick  foliage ;  in  the  fnrrowmg  field 
The  plooffhman  guides  his   team  and  whistles 

blithe ; 
Around  the  brink  of  that  blue  fkiry  lake 
A  kiuffhinff  group  of  children  stand  to  watch 
That  frail  bark  speeding  with  its  tiny  sail 
Across  the  dimplmff  mirror ;  now  it  moors 
Within  yon  knot  of  water-plants :  from  out 
The  tree  that  dances  to  the  wind,  a  wren 
Is  warbling  to  its  mate  within  a  bush. 
The  eattle  lazily  repose  beneath 
The  meadow  shade,  or  stoop  to  drink  the  rill 
That  freshens  the  green  hem.    A  summer  scene, 
Common  yet  lovely. 

THE  LANOUAOB  OP  FLOWERS. 

I  dare  not  whisper  what  I  feel  for  thee, 
But  I  will  let  the  flowers,  upon  whose  leases 
Hath  love  its  language  written,  plead  my  suit ; 
Then  listen,  lovely  lady.    First,  I  send 
The  rt>se  of  hundred  leaves,  ambassad<nr. 
The  amaryllis  next— an  emblem  bright 
:Aiid  beauteous,  of  thysdf ;  interpreter 
Of  my  own  thoughts,  the  cedar ;  then  for  thee 
The  pure  white  lily,  for  myself  the  pink 


Red  as  the  sky  at  sunset ;  mignonette 
For  thee,  for  me  the  bay-leaf;  the  green  fem 
For  thee,  the  oak-geranium  for  mymlf ; 
The  harebell  next,  another  emblem  sweet 
Of  thee,  the  currant  for  myself;  again 
The  austzian  rose  that  breathes  of  thee  Meh  tndk^ 
The  jonquil  whispering  timidlj  fiir  me. 
The  silver  daisy  and  the  jasmme  wxeadied, 
Emblems  again  of  thee ;  and  f<^  myself. 
When  the  ewifi  hours  are  warning  me  to  leave, 
I  send  the  thyme  to  whisper  thee  the  cause  ; 
The  orange  blossom  next,  more  truth  of  thee. 
With  the  rich  musk-rose  to  complete  the  wreath. 
Then,  oh  then,  clustered  with  my  hopes  and  feazs, 
Warm  from  repeated  pressures  to  my  heart, 
And  trembling  with  its  beatings,  dose  ratwined^ 
I  give  the  myrtle's  green  and  polished  leaves 
With  the  rose-hued  chrysanthemum.    With  pnde 
I  place  thy  wreath  upon  thy  zadiast  biow, 
And  mine,  with  the  red  tulq>  in  its  mir*  ^ 
I  lay  in  deepest  reverence  at  thy  feet. 

A  nw  weeks  ago,  a  very  curious  document  was 
discovered  among  some  old  family  papers  belongins 
to  an  ancient  family  in  Kent.  It  is  a  play,  called 
"  Wit  and  "Wisdom,'*  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  earli- 
est drama  in  which  a  foreigner  is  introduced  speak- 
ing broken  English.  The  liberal  owner  has  given 
permission  for  its  publication ;  and  it  will  be  shortly 
printed  by  the  Shakspeare  Society,  under  the  edito- 
rial care  of  Mr.  Halliwell.--Zil«rary  Oazttte. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED.' 

FnoM  The  Belfry  of  Brugesj  we  have  cc^ed,  as  4b 
appropriate  appeal  to  Christian  men  at  this  crisis  of 
our  afiairs,  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield.  ProCeesoi' 
Longfellow  nobly  fills  that  great  part  of  a  poet's 
office — The  TsAOHia.  How  many  hearts  were  quick- 
ened by  his  noble  Fsalm  of  Life.  As  a  daily  incen- 
tive to  labor,  and  a  most  comprehensive  lessoa,  we 
advise  all  young  men  and  young  women,  to  eoff 
and  jdaoe  m  fidl  view,  in  study  or  chamber^  thw 
lines  from  it,  which  have  cheered  and  animated 
many  languid  and  weary  souls : 

<'taust  ko  fdtt7re,  bov^'sr  plbasaht ! 
Let  the  Pbad  Past  bubv  its  dead  ? 
Act  !    Act  !  m  the  glorious  Present  ! 
Heart  within,  and  Goo  o'erhead.'' 

We  have  before  cojned  those  most  exquisite  lines. 
The  Day  is  Done.  They  have  been  printed  in  pages 
innumerable,  but  we  can  never  pass  over  tbem  withr 
out  reading  them  again. 

The  Singer's  First  Book,  by  J.  &  H.  Bird,  pub- 
lished by  John  Owen,  Cambridge,  consists  of  sim]de 
rules  and  easy  music  for  common  schoqls.  Educa^ 
tion  in  this  countiy  has  been  conducted  upon  a  too 
low  and  narrow  principle  of  utility.  How  much  may 
be  added  to  the  pleasure,  and  how  many  hours  may 
be  rescued  from  the  temptations  of  life  by  such  a 
general  studv  and  practice  of  music  as  prevails  ia 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  go  on  with  their  illus- 
trated editions.  The  beautiful  editions  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  Shakspeare,  and  the  Bible  are  before  us. 

Our  old  friend  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  ham 
made  a  translation  of  Fhmiology  Examituiy  by  F. 
Flourens,  member  oi  the  French  Academy,  ^.  ^oe^ 
which  Messrs.  Hogan  dc  Thompson  have  published 
in  a  i^xxi  style,  we  have  heretofore  puUisked  other 
decisive  refutations  of  Phrenology,  but  have  contiau- 
ally  returned  lo  much  belief  in  it.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  our  having  very  litUfi  knowled^ 
of  the  science.  uigitizea  Dy  vj  v>  v/ v  iv^ 
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From  the  WMtmioctar  B«riew. 
JOHN   RONOB. 
(Pwt  of  ao  article  on  German  Theology.) 

Germany  is  now  on  a  very  largfe  scale  showinfi:, 
in  the  person  and  achievements  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated John  Ronge,  that  the  country  which  pave 
birth  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation  has  taken  e^ect- 
ual  means  for  the  origination  and  furtherance  of  a 
similar  movement.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  relations  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
churches  have  remained  till  the  present  day,  the 
same  externally  as  they  were  left  by  Lniher,  no 
nation,  no  large  portion  of  any  nation,  has  since 
then  gone  over  to  either  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Yet  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by 
Catholics  to  recover,  and  by  Protestants  to  extend, 
the  spiritual  influence  **  lost  and  won"  under  the 
auspices  of  that  great  reformer.  The  utmost  has 
been  done  which  the  most  decided  and  zealous  dog- 
matism could  effect.  In  vain;  the  Protestant 
Reformation  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  energies 
in  one  great  effort.  In  this  country  zealous  pro- 
testants  did  not  indeed  fail  to  hope ;  hut  they  were 
reduced  to  hoping  against  hope,  and  no  few  signs 
appeared  which  gave  evidence  that  the  Catholicism 
of  Rome  was  positively,  if  not  largely  increasing. 
Such  a  result  surprised  even  those  whose  religion 
is  tempered  by  philosophy,  though  they  had  clearly 
seen  that  the  **  No-Popery"  cry,  and  other  incul- 
patory  and  unworthy  means  taken  against  Catholi- 
cism, was  likely  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the 
spreaid  of  the  rrotestant  church.  And  whatever 
its  tendency  in  this  behalf,  the  false  alarms,  the 
anti-social  and  illiberal  invectives,  the  vituperations 
of  narrowness  and  bigotry,  could  not  fail  to  be 
condemned  by  all  men  of  enlarged  minds,  on  many 
grounds  as  well  as  on  this,  that  the  Roman  church 
still  remained  the  church  of  the  large  majority  of 
Christian  professors,  and  may  as  such,  as  well  as 
in  consideration  of  its  antiquity,  claim  to  be  treated 
with  consideration,  if  not  respect.  In  this  Pro- 
testant country  the  fact  now  stated  seems  to  be 
frequently  forgotten.  Protestants  being  here  a 
large  majority,  act  sometimes  with  the  insolence 
and  the  tyranny  to  which  majorities  appear  to  be 
much  prone.  If  numbers  are  useful  in  political 
economy,  they  may  probably  teach  liberality  in 
religion.  Well,  then,  in  1840  there  were  in  Eu- 
rope of  Roman  Catholics  126,147,819 ;  of  Protes- 
tants, 56,004,406.  Why,  even  the  Greek  church 
h^  a  community  larger  ^an  Protestanism  by  two 
millions  of  souls.  In  view  of  these  large  numbers 
how  petty  appears  the  bigotry  of  the  smaller  sects 
of  this  land — among  the  most  intemperate  in  zeal 
against  Catholicism. 

That  this  unchristian  ardor,  which  is  often  little 
eke  than  ill  temper  and  bad  passion  under  the 
doak  of  religion,  should  have  failed  to  make 
encroachments  on  the  strongly-fortified  cainp  of  the 
Romanists  might  have  been  predicted.  Yet  the 
tendeacy  of  the  culture  and  spirit  of  the  age 
seemed  to  bear  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  cur- 
rents of  papal  influence.  Why,  then,  did  not  that 
cuhure  bring  about  open  manifestations  of  its 
power?  The  chief  reason  was  that  the  culture 
iiad  no  religiooB  channel,  could  find  no  religious 
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expression.  At  least  in  this  country  the  spirit  of 
the  age  stood  aloof  from  religious  strivincs  and 
contests,  as  a  prudent  man  keeps  at  a  distance 
from  a  brawl.  In  Grermany,  however,  tiWs  sever- 
ance, til  is  jealousy  did  not  exist.  Religion  wel- 
comed the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  secular  cultuie. 
She  received  it  into  alliance  with  herself;  she 
went  hand  in  hand  with  that  culture.  She  de- 
clared that  she  had  no  interests  that  were  not  com- 
mon with  the  interests  of  the  highest  civilization 
and  the  fullest  and  largest  liberty.  She  showed 
in  act  that  she  did  not  fear  the  light,  but  loved  it; 
She  proved  her  sincerity  by  sacrifices.  In  a  word, 
she  made  common  cause  with  literature,  philoso- 
phy, science,  progress.  One  result  was  that  she 
threw  off  old  forms  and  outward  badges,  and 
became  more  spiritual,  pure,  lofiy,  and  benign. 
Another  result  is  now  being  educed  in  the  extrv 
ordinary  deeds  of  Ronge ;  what  dogmatism  failed 
to  achieve  is  now  being  well  and  rapidly  done  by  a 
religious  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Ca- 
tholicism was  impenetrable  to  abuse ;  it  crumbles 
away  under  the  dissolving  breath  of  knowledge  and 
Christian  love. 

For  a  long  time  those  who  watched  events  in 
the  religious  world,  wondered  that  no  reformatory 
movement  took  place  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  church.  The  German  Protestant  clergy 
had  by  their  industry,  research,  learning,  and  free 
speech,  produced,  among  at  least  the  more  en- 
lightened members  of  their  church,  a  com^Jete  rev- 
olution in  matters  of  religion,  causing  its  old  out- 
ward forms  to  be  thrown  off  and  a  new  spirit  of 
power  and  love  to  be  evolved  ^rom  its  essence.  It 
was  also  well  known  from  their  vnritings,  that 
Catholic  theologians  had  partaken  in  the  general 
improvement.  How,  then,  was  it  iii  the  Catholic 
community  there  was  no  outward  and  popular 
manifestation  of  these  great  changes?  The  new 
German  Catholic  Church  solves  the  difficulty.  It 
is  the  offspring  of  methods  of  inquiry  and  modes 
of  thought  which  have  been  in  operation  in  Ger- 
many for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Rongs  is  the  child  of  religious  reform.  '*  The 
hour"  has  produced  **  the  man,"  and  "  the  man" 
will  accelerate  the  tendencies  of  **  the  hour." 
This  church  is  a  new  triumph  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.  Catholicism  is  still  under  the  apeU 
of  Luther's  words,  and  is  now  beginnmg  in  truth 
to  reform  itself.  Who  can  say  that  it  wm  not  give 
important  lessons  to  Protestantism  in  return  for 
what  it  has  learnt,  teaching  those  who  still  cling  to 
salvation  by  opinion,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  schools  and  to  own  no  master  but  Christ? 

On  the  18th  of  August  in  the  last  year,  the 
entire  country  which  lies  on  the  south-western 
border  of  Germany,  towards  France,  was  seen  in 
active  and  lively  movement ;  every  highroad,  cov- 
ered, from  the  break  of  day,  with  joyously-looking 
multitudes  of  various  ranks,  but  moaltly  of  the 
lower  classes,  attired  each  in  his  best.  The  hum 
of  many  voices  strikes  the  ear;  numerous  and 
gaudy  colors  flaunt  on  the  eye ;  bright  faeee  full 
of  a  certain  holy  expectation ;  priests  in  their  oler^ 
ical  vestments,  with  flowers,  garlands,  and  bands 
of  music,  stream  along  in  procession  down  thfr 
hills  and  through  the  vale  whi^lifii^j^M  M 
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tiia  lovely  Moselle;  combiniag  to  prodooe  an 
impTession  of  the  beautiful  which  can  be  realized 
■owhere  bat  in  Catholic  countries  of  the  continent, 
and  on  an  occasion  like  that  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring. 

The  gathering  crowds  pass  on,  displaying  crery 
■nute  more  and  more  hilarity,  aa  ir  approaching 
tome  eagerly  desired  goal ;  new  groups  break  into 
ifiew  now  here,  now  there ;  at  one  time  eroerginff 
drnn  this  wood,  at  another  from  that  defile ;  and 
fcrming,  under  the  leadership,  each  group  of  its 
own  cfergy,  wend  their  way,  in  the  greatest  order 
•0  welt  as  the  greatest  excitement,  to  the  gates  of 
the  old  and  Tenerable  city  of  Treves,  (German, 
Tridr;  L#at.  Augusta  Trevirorum,)  honored  by 
aflbrding  a  residence  even  to  Roman  emperors,  and 
•tiU  more  by  religions  relics,  traditions,  and  an- 
tiqQities,  which  stretch  back  to  the  primeval  ages 
€i  Christianity ;  a  city  the  oldest  bishopric  of  Ger- 
■Moy,  and  once  the  capital  of  a  principality^  As 
iImy  enter,  the  bells  of  many  churches  salute  them 
mm  a  jubilee,  and  the  entire  population  rises  np 
to  give  the  visitors  a  cordial  greeting.  Thus  re- 
aei^,  the  assembled  multitudes  proceed  to  the 
•athedral,  through  which  they  are  slowly  mar- 
Aalled,  and  then  oondncted  lo  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  chnrches,  where  they  take  refreshment  and 
iMt,  are  admitted  to  the  confession  of  tlieir  sins, 
«iid  assured  of  full  and  unqualified  forgiveness,  ere 
they  return  to  their  home  or  pay  a  visit  to  relations 
aim  friends. 

The  impulse  which  has  called  these  thousands 
fcrth  from  all  parts  of  one  bishopric,  is  speedily 
ipread  beyond  its  limits,  causing  similar  crowds  to 

•  ikreet  their  steps  to  the  same  spot  from  over  dis- 
tant districts  of  Germany  and  France.    The  scene 

•  lasts  for  several  weeks— one  continuous  train  of 
t  pilgrims,  one  constant  waste  of  time,  energy,  re- 
sources.    What  is  the  object  which  has  called 
forth  this  enthusiasm!    Is  it  some  noble  aim  of 
benevolence  ?    The  presence  of  so  many  ministers 

-of  religion,  the  observance  of  so  many  religious 

•  oeremonies,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  benign  or  a 
pioas  intention.   The  sad  truth  is,  it  is  only  to  look 

■  M  an  old  otcU,    And  yet  we  are  in  the  nineteenth 
oentury  of  the  Christian  era,  and  Treves  is  in  the 

•  tentre  of  European  civilization ! 

That  which  immediately  gave  occasion  to  this 
vast  popular  movement  was  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Arnoldi,  Bishop  of  Treves,  to  the 
dergy  of  his  diocese,  directing  them  to  invite  the 
flocks  of  their  several  parishes  to  repair  to  the 
Sathedral  of  that  city,  **  in  order  to.  behold  and 
konor  the  priceless  jewel  therein  preserved,  namely 
the  coat  without  seam  (John  xix.  33)  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  !**  And  as  if  to  remind 
•ten  of  the  necessity  of  a  seoond  reformation,  the 
bishop  makes  mention  of  a  bull  of  Leo  X.,  by 
which,  in  1514,  a  pilgrimage,  accompanied  by 
.  suitable  presents  to  the  high  church  at  Treves, 
was  to  he  rewarded,  in  the  case  of  each  individual, 
by  the  entire  remission  of  sins.  The  rather  does 
toe  bishop  now  caU  together  the  foithful  around 
tills  relic,  because  a  period  of  thirty-four  years  has 
oed  sinee  they  were  permitted  to  feast  their 
I  with  a  sight  of  the  holy  object,  and  the  priests 


had  an  opportunity  of  regaling' themselves  on  the 
nary  abundant  proceeds  of  Uie  exhibition.  Ae- 
oordinflHIy,  the  holy  ooat  is  shown  on  the  appointed 
iay,  nher  the  glad  announcement  of  its  arrival  had 
MO  made  on  the  previous  noon  and  evening  by  all 
Ae  church  bells  of  the  city.  At  eight  o'cIook  in 
Iks  morning  Bishop  Arnoldi  is  beheld,  performing 


mass  at  the  high  altar.  Canon  Dr.  Brann  pro- 
nounces from  the  pulpit  a  discourse  on  the  genu- 
ineness and  wonderful  virtues  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ment. Then  comes  the  happy,  tho  long-expected 
moment.  The  robe  is  elevated  abd  suspended 
over  the  high  altar,  intervening  objects  having  been 
removed ;  and  at  one  o'clock  the  processions  begin 
to  pass  through  the  cathedral,  every  eye  directed 
eastward,  and  every  heart  beating  with  pleasing 
solicitude.  Order  is  preserved  partly  by  the 
clergy»  partly  by  the  police.  We  scarcely  need 
add,  that  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  wor- 
shippers from  omitting  to  leave  their  free-will 
offering  behind. 


The  last  day  of  the  appointed  pilgrinhperiod  was 

il  oereuMmies.    Tnere  hung 

the  sacred  rube  to  be  saluted,  for  the  last  time,  tiS 


after  a  long  interval,  by  one  of  the  highest  digni 
taries  of  the  church—a  bishop,  professor,  apustolie 
vicar.  Dr.  Laurent,  followed  by  a  very  numerous 
band  of  clergy,  proceeds  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the 
old  coat,  at  the  head  of  a  long  parily  imposing, 
parti V  glittering  procession,  made  up  of  priests, 
people,  young  ffirls  dressed  in  white  and  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  with  flags,  with  musical 
choirs,  with  bands,  and  the  cathedral  bells  **  chim- 
ing merrily."  The  dignified  visitor  is  ceremo- 
niously received  by  his  brother  Bishop  of  'i>^ves. 
and  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  said  old 
coat. 

During  the  happv  moment  or  two  that  each 
individual  is  able  to  fix  his  distant  gaze  on  the  sus- 
pended garment,  prayers  break  from  the  lips,  which 
being  addressed  in  part  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  part  to 
the  coat  itself,  combine  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  pious  feeling  with  superstitious  idolatry.  Lo ! 
from  the  lips  of  professed  Christians  the  supplica- 
tion is  heard,  **  Holy  coal,  help  us!**  The  more 
ardent,  wishing  for  a  permanent  good,  put  up  tho 
entreaty,  "Sacred  Christ,  envelope  our  souls!" 
While  those  whose  bodily  ailments  scarcely  allow 
them  to  limp  onward  with  the  throng,  beseech  tho 
senseless  rag  in  these  terms:  *' Blessed  robe  of 
our  Lord,  relieve  us  from  these  afflictions!" 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  kindled,  that  hundreds 
afl^ted  with  disease  went  away  convinced  that 
they  were  healed  in  body  as  well  as  relieved  in 
souf.  The  power  of  miracle  as  well  as  the  odor 
of  sanctity  wasdiflfused  throughout  the  scene  ;  and 
if  any  whose  temperament  was  too  phlegmatic  to 
take  the  prevalent  contagion,  fnund  their  disorders 
unretnedied,  the  blind  still  without  si^lit,  the  devf 
onimpressible  by  sound,  the  palsied  incapable  of 
voluntary  motion — these  persons  ascribed  their  in- 
felicity not  to  any  want  of  efllcacy  in  the  relic,  but 
to  their  own  great  sinfulness,  their  failure  in  somo 
required  form,  the  disfavor  of  their  couf'eMSur,  the 
heterodoxy  of  some  associate.  How  many,  during 
the  license  which  subsequently  prevailed,  lost 
character  and  peace  of  mind,  together  viiih  their 
little  substance,  is  known  to  Him  only  who  reads 
the  heart ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority 
took  back  with  them  nothing  but  a  vague  and  de- 
lusive feeling  of  having  performed  a  great  religious 
doty,  not  of  a  nature  to  sustain  them-  under  the 
bitter  and  almost  unparalleled  privations  and  suf- 
ferings which  the  extreme  severity  o/.  the  last  win- 
ter inflicted  on  persons  whose  resoUVce  had  been 
wholly  expended,  and  whose  credit  had  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  I'errible  was  their  endurance,  es- 
pecially when,  at  the  approach  of  spring,  the  Rhino 
being  suddenly  swpllen  by  melting  snow  and  ice, 
hud  the  entire  country  along  its  banks  under  water. 


Could  an3rtliing  have  opened  the  leaden  eyes  of 
this  infatuated  peasantry ,  the  varied  lonffand  heavy 
woes  which  they  had  to  endure  immediately  after 
the  pilgrimage,  would  have  sufficed  to  leach  them, 
that  in  no  sense  were  either  themselves  or  their 
devotions  objects  of  special  regard  in  the  sight  of 
the  Grovemor  of  the  world. 

But  the  scene  we  have  described  is  witne^ed  by 
a  young  priest,  who  at  last  becomes  too  indignant 
to  hold  bis  peace.     His  name  is  Ronffe. 

John  Ronge  was  born  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1813,  at  Bishopswalde,  in  the  district  of  Neisse,  a 
principality  of  which  the  greater  portion  belongs 
to  Prussia,  the  smaller  to  Austria,  subject  to  the 
Bishop  of  Breslau,  who,  up  to  the  year  1820,  was 
master  of  the  whole.  Rente's  father  possessed  a 
small  landed  estate,  but  he  had  eight  children, 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  parents*  narrow 
means,  were  obliged  to  labor  for  tnelr  subsistence. 
John,  until  his  tweinh  year,  was  employed  in  keep- 
ing sheep.  His  condition  afforded  little  opportu- 
nity for  instruction,  except  in  the  long  nights  of 
winter,  when  out  of  door  occupations  were  impos- 
sible. Yet  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  boy  was 
not  at  a  complete  stand-still.  A  shepherd^s  life  is 
especially  fitted  to  foster  the  tendencies  of  a  poeti- 
eai  temperament,  and  though  instruction  was  spar- 
ing enough,  yet  it  afforded  the  first  materials  for 
thought,  which  mi^t  be,  and  were,  successfully 
improved  in  the  solitudes  of  the  field.  Ronge  had 
received  some  training  at  the  hands  of  the  church, 
and  employed  himself  while  tending  his  flock  with 
reading  the  Bible,  and  in  religious  meditations.  In 
his  subsequent  education  he  distinguished  himself 
by  successful  diligence,  having  formed  a  desire  to 
employ  his  energies  in  the  Christian  priesthood. 
Catholicism  had  the  advantage  that  it  furnished 
means  which  the  poverty  of  the  family  denied. 
Accordingly,  though  Ronge  was  poor,  he  was 
enabled  to  proceed,  in  1827,  to  the  grammar  school 
of  Neisse,  and  in  1837  to  the  high  school,  or  col- 
lege, of  Breslau.  His  demeanor  in  both  institu- 
tions was  blameless.  Asa  scholar  no  less  than  as 
a  student,  he  led  a  quiet  and  simple  life,  little  no- 
ticed by  his  compan-ons,  but  occupied  with  the 
study  of  history,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  theology. 
These  pursuits  increased  bis  preference  of  a  sacred 
calling.  In  political  matters  he  took  the  celebrated 
historian  Rotteck  for  his  guide,  who  awakened  in 
Ronge  a  strong  lore  of  that  free-thinking  by  which 
bis  own  writings  are  characterized.  Entire  tran- 
quillity of  mind  did  not  fall  to  his  lot.  From  time 
to  time  doubts  arose  within  him  whether  he  should 
be  able  to  fulfil  the  demands  which  the  predom- 
inant party  made  on  every  new  spiritual  teacher  ; 
but  he  suppressed  these  solicitudes,  and  ascribed 
them  to  suggestions  made  to  him  by  well  meaning 
but,  as  he  then  considered  them,  unwise  friends. 
The  earnest  desire  of  his  parents  to  see  him  enter 
on  the  clerical  duties,  kept  him  on  the  road  that  led 
to  the  church.  He  was  also  confirmed  in  his  inten- 
tion by  a  wish  to  reheve  them  of  care  for  his  edu- 
cation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  he  entered 
the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  at  Breslaa.  In  this 
institution,  which  was  to  win  his  heart  and  prepare 
bis  mind  for  the  church,  he  was  led  to  renounce 
the  church,  as  it  existed  under  the  guidance  of 
Rome.  He  bad  expected  that  worthy  teachers 
would  labor  to  develope  the  interna]  excellences  of 
gifted  young  men,  but  found,  instead,  inen  who 
made  it  their  aim  to  destroy  in  their  pupils  every 
germ  of  iodepeodenoe,  and  to  set  forth  obedience  to 
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Rome  and  its  representatives  as  their  fint  grept 
duty  :  on  the  other  hand  he  found  scholars  who  bad 
defiled  their  natural  feelings  of  honor  by  hypocrisy, 
and  sought  to  gain  the  good  will  of  their  princquJ 
by  every  means,  tale-bearing  and  calumny  nut  ex- 
cepted. His  mind  revolted  against  the  require- 
mentB  of  the  ritual  observances  that  ^ere  practised 
in  the  college ;  against  the  lengthy  pravers,  full 
of  repetitions,  which  could  be  no  otner  than 
mechanical,  and  which  robbed  useful  studies  of 
time  and  energy.  Yet  he  persevered.  The  oflke 
of  a  Catholic  priest  has  great  attractions,  especially 
for  the  child  of  poor  parents.  It  raises  him  who 
is  devoted  to  it.  humble  as  his  lot  by  birth  may  be» 
to  stand  in  the  nigh  position  between  God  and  man, 
of  one  who  is  the  channel  through  which  the  for- 
mer transmits  his  highest  and  choicest  favors  to 
the  latter.  To  this  position  Ronge  looked  as  a  fiUl 
reward  for  his  patient  endurance.  He  was  also 
encouraged  by  the  thought  that  liberty  would  con^e 
at  the  time  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  profession. 

Towards  the  year  1840  he  ]ef\  the  academy,  and 
accepted  the  office  of  curate  at  Grottkau.  He  was 
soon  undeceived.  The  tactics  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
order  to  bring  the  church  of  Silesia  under  their  own 
power,  had  engendered  a  brood  of  zealots  who 
scented  apostacy  in  every  free  word  of  a  priest,  and 
lay  in  offensive  watch  around  the  pulpit, whence  they 
thought  such  words  were  likely  to  fall.  Ron^e, 
who  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
who  had  formed  to  himself  an  idea  of  the  church 
afler  a  primitive  model,  according  to  which  she 
was  the  true  mother  of  the  faithful,  and  a  promoter 
of  the  culture  of  the  clergy,  found  himsc'lf  alienated 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  proceedings  of  these  eccle- 
siastical spies.  His  refuge  was  the  school,  into 
which  informers  could  not  come,  and  where  no  one 
could  forbid  him  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
the  seeds  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful.  In  his 
leisure  hours  he  composed  what  he  termed  "  Cath- 
olic Songs" — which  gave  expression  to  the  grief 
of  his  oppressed  soul  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

Ere  long  he  was  brought  into  opc^n  hostility  with 
the  Jesuit  party.  In  the  cathedral  church  at  Bres- 
lau there  presided,  as  administrator- general,  a  Dr. 
Ritter,  who  was  on  many  sides  accused  of  arbitrary 
conduct,  favoritism,  andf  hostility  to  men  of  inde- 
pendent minds.  The  bishopric  had  been  vacant  a 
year  when  the  chapter,  at  last,  near  the  termina- 
tion of  1841,  united  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  ya 
Dr.  Knauer.  This  election  was  hailed  on  every 
hand,  for  Knauer  had  won  universal  esteem  by  his 
mildness  and  liberality.  The  more  unwelcome  was 
the  extraordinary  delay  of  Rome  in  giving  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  choice.  The  end  of  the  year  1842  came, 
and  the  bishopric  was  still  unfilled.  Under  these 
circ;imstances  the  conclusion  was  natural  that  arti- 
fice was  at  work  in  the  chapter.  Suspicions  fell 
on  Ritter,  whose  power  would  end  with  the  instal- 
lation of  the  new  bishop.  Ronge,  who  expected  a 
milder  sway  under  the  bishop  elect,  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  sentiments  in  a  brief  essay,  entitled 
**  Rome  and  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Breslaa,." 
which  he  sent  to  some  of  the  public  papers.  The 
signature  which  it  bore  was  simply  *•  A  Curate." 
But  Ronge  was  suspected  of  being  the  author,  and 
Dr.  Ritter  came  forward  to  take  steps  against  him. 
Ronge  was  required,  on  his  word  of  honor  as  a 
priest,  to  say  whether  he  h:id  sent  this  publication 
or  had  had  any  part  in  it.  He  did  not  choose  to 
give  his  adversaries  the  means  of  proceeding  against 
him  in  this  summary  manner.  His  answer  was, 
uigitizea  Dy  vj  v^v/p^  l%^ 
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thai  iiiB  conscience  did  not  pennit  him  to  answer 
the  qaestioD  in  the  way  proposed. 

There  now  followed  a  yet  more  summary  and 
arbitrary  step.  Without  a  hearing,  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  without  the  slightest  evidence,  Dr. 
Ritter,  supported  by  the  chapter,  declared  Ronge 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  directed  him  to  repair  to 
the  seminary  in  Breslau,  there  to  undergo  such 
punishment  as  might  justify  his  being  forgiven 

Fanaticism  did  not  rest  after  it  had  obtained  its 
first  object.  Not  satisfied  with  pursuing  Ronge 
himself;  his  enemies  assailed  his  sister  in  so  bitter 
a  manner  that  she  most  earnestly  prayed  her  bro- 
ther to  submit,  in  order  that  she  might  be  free  from 
the  calumnies  that  were  vented  against  her.  A]>- 
parent  friends  begged  and  urged  him  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  church,  by  what  would  have  been 
a  dishonorable  recantation.  It  soon  became  usual 
to  warn  persons  who  repaired  to  confession,  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  him  as  a  heretic.  He  was 
charged  not  only  with  ecclesiastical  disobedience, 
but  immorality  ;  and  as  no  better  proofs  could  be 
given  of  the  latter  imputation,  his  accusers  made 
the  most  that  they  could  of  these — his  hair  was 
too  long,  his  coat  too  short,  his  countenance  was 
not  sufficiently  serious. 

Unsubdued  by  these  discreditable  proceedings, 
the  accused  man  demanded  an  inquiry  and  a  sen- 
tence. Meanwhile  bishop  Knauer  had  entered 
into  his  office.  To  him  Ronge  turned.  He  named 
himself  as  the  anthor  of  the  obnoxious  essay,  ex- 
plained his  motives,  and  asked  for  restoration  to 
nis  duties.  The  bishop  promised  that  restoration, 
but  his  influence  was  only  subordinate ;  and  on  a 
second  application  from  Ronge  he  took  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  extreme  party  found  in  this  step  of 
their  opponent  a  fresh  inducement  to  further  hos- 
tilities. The  temporary  deprivation  from  his  cure 
was  changed  into  a  permanent  deposition,  and  all 
the  clergy  of  Silesia  were  forbidden  to  receive  him 
as  a  clergyman.  Thereupon  a  new  storm  broke 
forth,  for  the  Romanists  considered  themselves 
justified  in  everything,  and  even  insulted  Ronge 
whenever  he  entered  a  church.  He  was  compell- 
ed to  give  up  his  situation  at  Grottkau.  Provided 
with  the  most  honorable  testimonials  from  the  mu- 
nicipality, as  well  as  from  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  ]efi  tne  town,  and  sought  a  temporary  abode  on 
the  property  of  Count  Reichenbach,  who  had  offer- 
ed him  an  asylum.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Lau- 
rahiiUe,  in  Upper  Silesia,  near  the  Russian  boun- 
daries, and  there  engaged  in  the  duties  of  educa- 
tion. His  hours  of  leisure  he  employed  in  prepar- 
ing writings  directed  against  Rome,  some  of  which 
hare  since  been  published.  Here,  as  in  Grottkau, 
he  showed  a  deep  regard  and  an  enthusiastic  love 
.  for  children.  But  a  new  and  most  honorable  voca- 
tion was  now  to  be  given  him.  The  exposuie  of 
the  holy  coat  at  Tri^r,  as  an  object  of  veneration 
to  the  stolid  peasantry  of  the  Rhine,  broke  down 
in  Rouge's  mmd  the  thin  barrier  of  patient  endur- 
ance that  remained,  and  compelled  him  to  assume 
the  honorable  but  perilous  position  of  a  religious 
reformer. 

There  was  nothing  in  Ronge's  character  of  an 
unworthy  nature  to  urge  him  to  thb  enterprise. 
He  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  demagogue. 
He  IS  the  very  opposite  of  fanatical.  His  entire 
being  is  that  of  a  child.  In  person  he  is  of  a 
pleasing  mien ;  simple,  plain,  and  unpretending  in 
nis  manners.  He  is  of  a  medium  stature,  neither 
corpulent  nor  thin  ;  his  body  is  somewhat  bent, 
which  he  tries  to  raise  by  throwing  back  his  head, 


whence  the  upper  part  of  his  frame  is  •omethlitt' 
stiff  and  constrained.  He  has  a  fresh,  open,  and 
free  countenance,  which,  shaded  by  a  tinge  of 
melancholy — the  token  of  long  and  severe  inner 
struggle — is,  on  the  other  hand,  lighted  up  by  a 
clear  bright  eye.  By  nature  he  is  shy  and  timid ; 
only  in  a  small  circle  of  friends  does  he  become 
warm,  and  tlieu  his  conversation  is  lively,  flowing 
and  captivating ;  in  large  and  mixed  societies  he  is 
reserved  and  silent.  As  a  preacher  he  is  simple, 
clear,  severely  logical,  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
working  on  the  intellect  rather  than  on  the  feel- 
ings ;  less  wanning  than  convincing  his  auditors. 
Fanatics  call  his  sermons  jejune.  Careful  prepaid 
at  ion  is  essential  to  his  speaking  with  effect, 
which  is  the  more  noticeable  because  in  conversa- 
tion he  is  able  to  handle  a  given  subject  with 
acuteness  and  versatility.  In  private  life  Ronge 
is  a  good,  estimable  modest  man,  with  warm  affec- 
tions and  a  true  heart.  If  any  soul  b  pure  and 
chaste  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  his. 
He  is  beneficent  even  to  imprudence.  With  an  in- 
come of  forty-eight  dollars  a  year  he  always  had 
resources  with  which  to  aid  the  poor  and  needy. 
Convivial  enjoyments  he  regards  with  indifference ; 
yet  does  he  re(|uire  for  his  happiness  the  comforts 
of  the  family  circle,  and  is  fond  of  children  almost 
to  weakness. 

Such  is  the  man  who  now  girded  on  a  spiritual 
sword  and  rushed  forward  to  assail  superstition. 
His  first  blow  was  given  in  the  following  letter, 
which  we  quote  as  illustrative  of  his  style  of  wea- 
pon, and  as  bringing  the  demerits  of  the  Treves 
clergy  into  full  relief. 

"  Laurahutte,  October  the  1st. 
"  What  for  a  long  time  sounded  in  our  ears  as  a 
tale  or  fable,  namely,  that  Bishop  Arnoldi  of  Treves 
had  displajred  a  piece  of  clothing,  termed  the 
coat  of  Christ,  in  order  that  it  might  be  religiously 
beheld  and  honored,  you.  Christians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — you  German  men — ^you,  teach- 
ers and  ministers  of  the  German  people—you 
know  that  it  is  not  a  tale  nor  a  fable,  but  a  fact. 
For  already  it  appears,  from  the  latest  intelligence, 
that  above  500,000  persons  have-  gone  as  pilgrims 
to  see  that  relic,  and  that  daily  other  thousands 
pour  along  in  the  same  direction,  especially  since 
the  said  garment  has  healed  the  sick  and  worked 
miracles.  Nevertheless,  information  hurries 
through  the  land,  and  even  clerical  men  have  in 
France  declared  that  thet  have  the  true  coat  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  coat  at  Treves  is  not  genuine. 
Truly,  we  may  here  apply  the  words  *He  who 
loses  his  senses  on  certain  points  has  none  to  lose.' 
Fii^  hundred  thousand  men,  five  hundred  thousand 
intelligent  Germans,  have  hastened  to  Treves  to 
see  and  honor  a  coat !  Most  of  these  thousands 
are  of  the  humbler  classes,  in  great  poverty,  op- 
pressed, ignorant,  dull  of  understanding,  supersti- 
tious, and  in  part  degenerate ;  and  now  they  bid 
adieu  to  the  tillage  of  their  fields,  withdraw  them- 
selves from  their  handicrafls,  from  household 
cares,  the  education  of  their  children,  in  order  to 
travel  to  Treves,  to  an  idolatrous  festival,  to  an  un* 
worthy  spectacle,  fot  up  under  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  Yes,  it  \s  an  idolatrous  festival, 
for  many  thousands,  men  of  eas^  faith,  have  been 
misled  to  pay  to  a  piece  of  clothing,  the  work  of 
men*s  hands,  the  honor  and  respect  which  are  due 
to  God  only.  And  what  disastrous  consequences 
do  these  pilgrims  brin? !  Thousands  of  the  pU- 
grims  rob  themselyes  of  mQ^(^^fo^t^^qu|^ey  and 
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for  the  offerings  which  they  make  to  the  holy  coat, 
or  rather  to  the  priests ;  they  scramble  their  little 
together  as  they 'can,  or  they  borrow  of  their 
Dei^hboTS,  to  go  hungry  or  thirsty  on  a  pilgrimage 
which  may  impair,  if  not  destroy,  their  health.  If 
these  outward  evils  are  great,  very  great,  the  moral 
evils  are  yet  far  greater.     Will  n6i  many,  reduced 
to  want  b^  the  cost  of  their  pilgrimage,  seek  to 
repair  their  losses  by  unjust  means!  many  women, 
many  maidens  lose  the  purity  of  their  hearts, 
their  modesfy,  their  good  name,  and  so  destroy  tlie 
peaoe,  the  happiness,  the  welfare  of  their  families! 
Finally,  a  door  will  by  this  most  unchristian  scene 
be  set  wide  open  for  superstition,  for  fanaticism, 
and  what  is  therewith  connected,  for  vice.    These 
evils  ensue  from  the  holy  coat's  bein^  thus  display- 
ed and  religiously  blessed,  whether  it  be  genuine 
or  not.     And  the    man  who  has  done  all  this, 
who  has  cheated  the  poor  hungry  people  of  their 
money  and  their  bread,  has  exposed  tne  German 
people  to  the  soom  of  other  nations — this  man  is  a 
bishop,  a  German  bishop,  is  Bishop  Arnoldi  of 
Treves.    Bishop  Arnoldi  of  Treves,  I  turn  there- 
fore to  you,  and  in  virtue  of  my  office  and  calling 
as  a  priest,  as  a  teacher  of  the  German  people,  and 
in  the  name  of  Christianity,  in  the  name  of  the 
German  nation,  in  the  name  of  the  instructors  of 
the  people,  I  demand  that  you  cause  the  unchris- 
tian spectacle  of  the  holy  coat  to  cease,  and  with- 
draw from  the  public  gaze  the  aforesaid  piece  of 
clothing,  so  as  not  to  make  the  offence  greater 
than  it  is  to  religious  minds.    For  you  know — ^as 
bishop  you  must  know — that  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  left  to  his  disciples  not  his  coat, 
but  his  spirit.    You  know — as  bishop  you  must 
know — that  Christ  has  taught, '  God  is  spirit,  and 
he  who  worships  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.'    And  thus  he  can  be  worshipped 
everywhere,  not   merely  in  Jerusalem,  nor    on 
Mount  Gerizim,  nor  at  Treves,  before  the  holy 
coat.    Do  you  not  know — as  bishop  you  must 
know — that  the  gospel  expressly  forbids  the  hon- 
oring of  any  visible  image,  any  relic, — that  the 
Christians  of  the  apostolic  times  and  of  the  first 
three  centuries  did  not  endure  either  an  image  or 
a  relic  (when  they  might  have  had  so  many)  in 
their  churches — that  the  honoring  of  images  and 
relics  is  a  heathenish  custom,  and  that  the  fathers 
of  the  first  three  centuries  deride  the  heathen  on 
that  account  ?  Finally,  know  you  not — as  a  bishop 
you  must  know — ^that  not  before  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  could  the  strong  sense  of  the 
German  mind  be  degraded  so  as  to  give  honor  to 
relics,  when,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  crusaders, 
the  lofty  idea  which  Christianity  gives  of  God  had 
been  lowered  and  darkened  by  all  kind  of  fables 
mnd  tales  of  ihe  marvellous  brought  from  the  East ! 
Mark,  Bishop  Arnoldi  of  Treves,  this  you  know, 
and  perhaps  better  than  I  can  tell  you — I  say  you 
know  the  consequences  which  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  relics  have  had  for  us,  I  mean  in  the  en- 
slavement of  Grermans,  mind  and  body — and  yet 
yon  display  your  relics  for  public  worship  !     But 
if  yoa  do  not  know  all  this,  if  you  only  sought  the 

nMic  good  in  the  display  at  Treves,  yet  have  you 
ught  on  yourself  a  two-fold  goOt,  for  which 
yoQ  cannot  find  an  expiation.  In  the  first  place,  it 
IS  unpardonable  in  you,  if  yoa  knew  that  the  holy 
coat  contained  healing  powers,  that  you  have  not 
exhibited  it  till  the  year  1844.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  unpardonable  in  you  that,  for  the  sight, 
you  have  taken  money  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims.    Or  is  it  not  unpardonable  that  you,  a 


bishop,  should  have  taken  money  from  our  boBgry 
poor,  especially  when  you  have  lately  seen  poverty 
drive  hundreds  to  public  tumult  and  a  death  of  de- 
spair! Do  not,  moreover,  deceive  yourself  in  the 
thought  of  the  thousands  that  have  hurried  to  your 
show ;  for  millions,  like  myself,  have  thereby  been 
filled  with  disgust  and  indignation.  This  indigna- 
tion is  not  found  merely  in  this  or  that  class,  in  this 
or  that  party,  but  in  all  conditions — yes,  even  in  the 
Catholic  priesihoo<l.  Therefore  judgment  will 
come  upon  you  ere  you  think.  Already  the  his- 
torian seizes  the  pen  and  hands  over  your  name, 
Arnoldi,  to  the  contempt  of  this  freneration,  and  of 
the  generations  to  come,  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

**  But  you,  my  German  fellow-citizens,  whether 
you  dwell  near  or  far  from  Treves,  apply  all  your 
faculties  in  order  that  such  a  disgrace  may  no 
longer  be  done  to  the  German  name.  You 
have  social  institutions  of  various  kinds— operate 
through  them.  Let  every  one  use  his  utmost 
power  to  oppose  and  put  forever  a  stop  to  the  ty- 
rannical power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  For  not 
merely  at  Treves  will  this  modern  Shrove-tax  bs 
exacted,  but,  you  know  it,  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  will  the  church 
require  dues  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  manners :  the 
night  of  the  mind  more  and  more  ^ains  the  upper 
hand.  All  of  you ,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
go  to  work  at  once  ;  your  honor  is  concerned ; 
your  freedom,  your  happiness.  Let  not  the  lau- 
rels of  a  Huss,  of  a  Luther,  be  your  shame.  Give 
words  to  your  thoughts,  and  make  your  wishes 
into  deeds. 

"  Finally,  you,  my  fellow-laborets  in  Christ, 
who  desire  and  seek  the  welfare  of  your  flocks,  the 
honor,  the  freedom,  the  happiness  of  your  own 
Germany,  be  silent  no  longer ;  for  you  sin  against 
religion,  against  your  mother  country,  against 
your  holy  calling,  if  you  keep  silence  any  longer, 
if  you  longer  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  your 
nobler  convictions.  Show  yourselves  true  dis« 
ciples  of  Him  who  sacrificed  everything  for  truth, 
light,  and  freedom ;  show  that  you  have  inherited 
his  spirit,  not  his  coat. 

"  John  Ro»ge,  Catholic  Priest." 

The  bare  idea  of  the  possibility  of  **  the  holy 
coat"  of  Treves  being  the  *'  coat  without  seam, 
woven  throughout,"  of  our  Lord,  might  well  ex- 
cite a  smile,  had  not  the  subject,  with  all  its  innate 
absurdity,  assumed  too  grave  a  character  to  admit 
anything  less  serious  than  deep  regret  and  hearty 
condemnation.  It  has,  however,  been  pretty  cer- 
tainly shown  that  the  seamless  coat  which  was 
once  possessed  by  the  clergy  of  Treves  was  sent, 
so  long  a^o  as  1114,  from  that  place  to  Mentz,  to- 
gether with  other  relics,  by  a  Roman  cardinal, 
named  Richard,  as  an  expression  of  his  gratitude 
for  kind  and  hospitable  treatment.  Doubtless 
some  seamless  coat  was  so  sent,  for  the  said 
Richard's  own  hand- writing  is  still  extant  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fact.  There  is  very  good  reasoi^ 
also  to  believe  that  the  one  sent  was  that  which 
was  then  at  Treves.  However  that  may  be,  here 
are  two  seamless  coats,  which  is  one  too  many. 
Which,  then,  is  the  right — that  at  Mentz,  or  that 
at  Treves!  Alas !  the  knotty  question  cannot  be 
decided,  for  it  seems  that  there  are  many  more 
than  two.  The  indefatigable  industry  of  German 
scholarship  leaves  nothing  undiscovered  when  once 
it  fastens  itself  on  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  Bishop 
Arnoldi  has  played  a  fool's  part  in  arousing  at  this 
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tiMM  of  day  attendoA  to  these  anilities.  Two  |m>- 
feasors  of  the  university  at  Bonn  have  been  16d  to 
put  on  their  spectacles  and  engzge  in  dusty  inves- 
ti^tions  ;  the  result  is,  that  they  find,  instead  of 
two,  twrnty-^me  old  coats  used  in  the  same  fashion 
to  deceive  the  credulous  and  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor.  The  names  of  these  professors  are  Dr. 
Utldermeister  and  Dr.  Von  Sybel ;  the  title  of 
their  publication  is  **  Der  heilijje  Rock  xu  Trier 
ond  die  Zwanziff  andem  heiligen  ungenahten 
Rocke." 

The  consequences  which  have  already  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  Ronge  and  his  associates  are  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind.  It  is  only  to  the 
great  ordinal  movements  of  society  we  must  look 
to  find  a  parallel.  Such  was  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation. Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  heralded 
the  revival  of  letters.  Such  was  the  general  and 
loud  acclaim  with  which  the  first  crusade  was 
bailed.  In  even  the  rise  of  Christianity  we  find 
no  few  points  of  marked  resemblance.  The  entire 
land  has  been  moved.  The  German  heart  has 
leaped  forth  at  the  sound  of  Ronge*s  voice,  as 
though  it  had  been  waiting  for  the  call.  Protes- 
tants vie  with  Catholics  in  enthusiasm.  DifTer- 
enoes  are  fused  down  by  the  ardor  of  a  new  Chris- 
tian love.  The  press  utters  its  voice.  The  pulpit 
eehoes  with  the  accents  of  fresh  and  vigorous  life. 
Rouge's  progress  through  the  land  is  a  triumph. 
Greater  still  is  the  triumph  which  his  principles 
are  enjoying  in  the  hearts  of  almost  every  member 
6f  the  great  German  family. 

Ronge  has  his  enemies ;  but  had  he  not  enemies 
we  should  question  his  pretensions.  Darkness  is 
the  invariable  enemy  of  light.  Superstition  looks 
both  frowningly  and  fearfully  on  religion.  Ac- 
eordingly  Ronge  has  been  assailed  in  every  possible 
manner.  Not  content  with  hard  words,  his  assail- 
ants have  attempted  to  stone  him ;  and  failing  in 
•utward  violence,  have  employed  secret  intrigues 
lo  bring  down  on  his  head  the  strong  and  avenging 
arm  of  the  law. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevails  throughout  the 
eountry.  In  a  land  like  Grermany,  where  the 
poDular  mind  has  outgrown  the  social  institutions, 
and  where  for  the  most  part  an  uneasy,  not  to  say 
jealous,  feeling  prevails  between  the  governor  and 
(firovemed,  such  an  excitement  could  not  be  unat- 
tended with  peril.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  led 
to  publish,  on  the  t7th  of  July,  a  decree,  which  at 
least  bore  the  appearance  of  being  an  invasion  of 
that  religious  liberty  to  which,  in  the  abstract,  it, 
in  imitation  of  the  general  tone  of  the  Grerman 
governments,  professed  itself  favorable.  In  this 
decree  it  is  ordained  that  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg shall  be  maintained  intact,  and  nothing, 
whether  in  private  or  in  public,  bearing  against 
that  confession  shall  be  done.  Opposition  is  to  be 
given  by  every  attempt  to  found  societies  or  hold 
meetings  in  which  the  confession  of  Augsburg 
may  be  brought  into  question. 

The  appearance  of  this  state  paper  became  the 
signal  for  the  outbreak  of  discontent  and  disaflTec- 
fion.  The  fundamental  and  the  dearest  liberties 
of  the  people  seemed  assailed .  Prince  John ,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  the  king's  brother,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
was  held  to  have  exerted  great  influence  in  causing 
Its  publication.  When  therefore,  a  short  time  afW, 
he  appeared  in  Leipsic,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  decided  marks  of  disapprobation.  The  mani- 
festation of  that  disapproval  was  long,  if  not  violent 
too,  and  unhappily  led  to  the  employment  of  force 
te  th«  part  of  the  military,  which  ocoasioBed  tbo 


loss  of  several  llTee.  This  event  is  the  more  onto* 
ward  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  relation  ta 
u  hich  the  Kins  of  Saxony  stands  to  the  greater 
part  of  his  subjects.  He  is  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  while  1,750,0(H)  of  those  enbjects  are 
Protestants,  and  only  30,000  belong  to  the  sam6 
church  as  the  monarch  ;  and  the  circle  of  Leipsie 
contains  3,000  Roman  Catholics,  but  neariy 
400,000  Lutherans  or  Protestants. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  efiTusion  of  blood, 
has  been  to  occasion  a  great  increase'  of  difficulty 
and  much  distress  of  mind  to  Ronge  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  aspect  of  the  governments  has  be- 
come severe ;  but  the  melancholy  event  has  also 
increased  the  determination  of  the  people,  and  this 
intervention  of  a  foreign  and  destructive  power 
will  ere  long  be  proved  to  have  given  fresh  viger 
to  the  new  reformation,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
its  achieving  yet  more  signal  triumphs. 

The  movement  is  indeed  rapidly  becoming  too 
strong  for  efibctual  resistance.  As  a  source  of 
concern  and  trouble,  it  was  from  the  first  regarded 
with  dissatisfaction  by  the  civil  powers,  who  soon, 
however,  saw  that  active  resistance  to  its  progress 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Gentle  in  consequence 
were  the  words  of  indhreot  disapprobation  which 
they  put  forth.  Prussia,  for  instance,  said  in 
effect,  that  full  religious  liberty  was  a  civil  right, 
and  not  to  be  called  in  question.  Yet  the  state 
had  no  intention  to  recognise  a  new  sect.  Under 
actual  circumstances  it  could  not  say  whether  the 
new  communities  would  be  permanent ;  therefore 
the  government  would  wait.  Meanwhile  the 
movement  should  be  neither  checked  nor  promoted 
by  the  civil  powers.  But  as  the  new  societies 
were  not  recognized,  they  could  not  enjoy  civil 
privileges.  The  government  would  treat  them  as 
separate  and  independent  institutions ;  and  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  them  as  individuals,  and  not 
as  clergymen.  Such  societies  -could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  places  of  worship  recognized  by 
the  state,  nor  could  their  ministers  be  held  to  give 
a  legal  sanction  to  marriage.  Protestants,  there- 
fore, were  not  to  allow  the  use  of  their  churches  to 
the  so-called  German  Catholics,  nor  veas  a  mar- 
riage solemnized  by  their  ministers  to  be  valid  in 
point  of  law,  unless  a  Protestant  clergyman  look 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  is  irradually 
dissolving  these  bonds.  Communities  or  the  new 
Catholics  protest  that  they  will  allow  no  second 
party  to  interfere  in  marriages  solemnized  by  their 
own  clergy.  Protestants  have  replied  that,  in 
obedience  to  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  state, 
they  feel  compelled  to  lend  their  churches  to  their 
reforming  brethren.  The  local  authorities  permit 
the  use  of  halls  and  large  rooms  which  sre  at  their 
disposal,  and  even  contribute  large  sums  of  money 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  new  societies.  Protes- 
unts  of  all  ranks  come  forward  with  aid.  It  has 
become  a  sort  of  fashion  for  Protestants  to  present 
to  the  reformed  Catholics  services  of  plate  suitable 
for  use  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament.  Fe- 
males form  themselves  into  societies  in  order  to 
procure  funds  and  furniture  for  the  new  churches, 
of  which,  within  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  one 
hundred  and  fifly-six  are  recorded  to  hare  been 
formally  constituted  in  difiTerent  parts  of  Germsny^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  yet  unassociated  thou- 
sands that  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
country. 

Through  theee  and  other  fiictsof  a  simibir  kind* 
the  Prussian  goremment  his  seen  fit  to  yield  m 
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litUe— haTiBf  raoeodj  (Jdy  the  8th)  stated  its  Id- 
tentioD  of  einpowertog  local  choroh  gi>Teroor8  to 
grant  to  the  Diasidents  the  use  of  their  places  of 
worship  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  This 
concession  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  full  recognition,  at 
least  in  Prussia,  wnere  religious  liberty  has  solid 
guarantees,  snd  where  the  government  can  have 
only  slender  and  partial  sympathies  with  the  Holy 
See. 


CHESAPBAKB   AND   LEOPARD. 

Died,  Nov.  17,  at  Cheltenham,  Rear^ Admiral  Sir 
Salusbury  Davenport,  Knight,  C.  B.  and  K. 
C.  H. — ^Tbis  distinguished  and  long-neglected  of- 
ficer died  at  his  residence  at  Cheltenham,  on  Mon- 
day last,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  Sir 
Salusbury  Davenport,  who  changed  his  name  a  few 
years  ago  on  his  accession  to  a  considerable  prop- 
erty in  right  of  his  second  wife,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Humphreys,ofChingerfort,  Salop,  by  the 
eldest  daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Salusbury  Price.  He  was  bom  in  1776,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1805,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Tyre!  Morin,  Eeq.,  of  Weedon  Lodge,  Bucks.  In 
1810,  some  years  after  the  loss  of  his  first  wife, 
Captain  HuBAphreys  married  the  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  W.  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Braraal  Hall, 
Cheshire,  whose  father ^s  name  he  took  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  inheriting  his  property.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1790 ;  received  his  lieutenant's 
commission  in  January,  1797 ;  was  made  a  c(»mman- 
der  in  April,  1809 ;  a  poet-captain  in  May,  1804 ; 
and  a  rear-admiral  in  August,  1840.  In  1797,  when 
hentenant  of  the  fWy,  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  St.  Lucia,  as  well  as  the  unsuccessful  attack 
npon  Porto  Rico.  When  removed  to  the  Juno  he 
commanded  a  schuyt  in  a  gallant  and  successful 
attack  on  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  and  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  in  the  island  of  Schiermonikocr ;  and 
in  1799  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  the  Helder. 
He  assisted,  in  the  Im,  at  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Texel ;  and  when  in  command  of  the 
Staff,  cutter,  in  18^,  was  present  at  an  attack  on 
four  French  frigates  in  Dunkirk  Roads.  His  last 
action  was,  when  in  command  of  the  Leopard^  60 
gnn  frigate,  with  the  American  frigate,  Chesapeake. 
This  action  took  place  on  the  28nd  June,  1807. 

The  following — his  own  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  battle  originated — was  ad- 
dressed to  the  writer  of  the  present  notice,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  proves  that  he  had  no  discretionary 
power  in  the  matter : 

*'  I  acted,**  says  he.  in  the  letter  in  question,  '*  un- 
der a  positive  order,  in  writing,  from  the  late  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Berkeley,  to  search  for  deserters 
from  ships  nnder  his  command  on  the  Halifax  sta- 
tion. No  person  could  regret  more  than  myself 
that  the  Admiral  should  have  issued  such  a  orcu- 
iar  to  the  different  ships  under  his  command  ;  but 
my  duty  was  to  obey,  as  a  subordinate  officer,  and, 
as  a  gentleman,  to  soften  and  ameliorate  the  appa- 
rent severity  and  harshness  of  the  order;  and, 
therefore,  upon  commanicatingits  contents,  accord- 
ing to  my  instructions,  to  Commodore  Barron,  I 
also  sent  the  following  note  from  myself : 

'*  *  The  Captain  of  H  M.  S.^Leopard  has  the 
honor  to  enclose  to  the  Captain  of  the  United  States 
ship,  Chesapeake,  an  order  from  the  Hon.  Vice 
Adoiiral  Berkeley,  commander-in-chief  of  his  Ma- 
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jesty*8  ships  and  vessels  on  the  North  America! 
station,  respecting  some  deserters  from  the  shipt 
therein  mentioned,  under  his  command,  and  sup- 
posed now  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  th« 
Chesapeake.' 

"  *  The  captain  of  the  Leopard  will  not  presum* 
to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what  the  cctmmaft> 
der-in-chief  has  stated,  more  than  to  express  a  hoM 
that  every  circumstance  respecting  them  may  w 
adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  countries  may  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

<' '  H.M.S.  Leopard,  at  sea,  June  23,  1807.' 

(AnswerJ — "  *  I  know  of  no  such  men  as  you 
describe.  The  officers  on  the  recruiting  service  for 
this  ship  were  particularly  instructed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, through  me,  not  to  enter  any  desertera 
from  his  Briunnic  Majesty's  service,  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  being  here.  I  am  also  instructed  not  tm 
permit  the  crew  of  any  ship  that  I  command  to  be 
mustered  by  any  other  than  her  own  officers.  It  Is 
my  disposition  to  preserve  harmony,  and  I  hop« 
this  answer  to  your  dispatch  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Jabces  Barron, 
<•  *  Com.  of  the  U.  S.  ship,  Chesapeake.' 

*•  After  receipt  of  this  answer  to  my  applicatiott 
for  the  men,  I  had  only  a  plain  straightforward 
coarse  to  pursue— viz.,  to  execute  the  order  of  my 
superior — a  painful  duty  ;  but  I  had  no  alternative. 
Six  men  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded  on  board 
the  Chesapeake.  Admiral  Berkeley  was  soon  after 
superseded  in  hb  command  by  Sir  John  Warren. 
The  amiable  and  good  Sir  T.  Hardy,  who  had 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Berkeley, 
filled  my  station  as  flag-captain  with  his  father-in- 
law,  on  the  Lisbon  station,  at  a  subsequent  period ; 
but  notwithstanding  repeated  applications  fur  a  ship. 
I  have  never  obtained  an  appointment  since.  I 
have  now  the  rank  of  retired  Rear-Admbal,  having 
been  passed  over  in  the  promotion  in  consequence 
of  not  having  served  the  requisite  time ;  how  couM 
I  do  so  if,  to  conciliate  the  United  States,  the  Ad- 
miralty would  not  employ  me  ?  Four  deserters 
were  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake.  Radford,  the 
man  found  in  the  hold,  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
was  executed  on  board  H.M.'s  sloop,  Halifax ;  the 
other  three  were  sentenced  to  receive  600  lashes 
each,  which  was  eventually  remitted.  When  the 
Chesapeake  was  captured  by  the  Shaimon,  I  ear- 
nestly solicited  Lord  Melville  to  give  the  command 
of  her  to  me,  to  whom  she  had  previously  lowered 
her  colors — provided  Captain  Broke  did  not  wish 
to  be  removed  to  her  from  the  Shannon  ;  but  neither 
this  nor  any  other  application  met  with  success. 
*  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

**  Salusbury  Davenport, 
"  Retired  Rear-Admiral,  K.  C.  H.,  late 
**  S.  P.  Humphreys. 

"  Bamal  hall,  Stockport,  April  23d,  1839. 

"  P.S.  Admiral  Berkelev  perfectly  approved  of 
my  part  of  the  fulfilment  of'^his  order." 

For  performing  a  painful  but  peremptory  duty 
with  the  most  distinguished  gallantry,  Captaii> 
Humphreys  was  thus  made  the  scapegoat  of 
of  the  ehief  proteges  of  the  Admiralty, 
whose  orders  he  hai  acted. 

In  1831  he  was  nominated  a  Companion  ai  IW 
Bath ;  and  in  1834  he  received  the  cross  of  a  Knirti 
Commander  of  the  Roval  Hanoverian  Guelpbie 
Order. — United  Servic$  idagazine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A   MOBAVTAN  8BTTLBMENT. 


Prom  the  MetropoIHtn. 
KECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MORAVIAN  SETTLEMENT. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  that  small,  but  useful 
body  of  Christians  called  Moravians!  Their 
widely  extended  missions  among  the  heathen  are 
well  known,  and  the  peculiarly  felicitous  manner 
in  which  the  youth  of  many  other  denominations 
besides  their  own  are  educated  in  their  English 
schools,  will  be  acknowledged  by  many  who  have 
been  indebted  to  them  for  the  foundation  of  amoral 
if  not  Christian,  character  in  afler  life. 

But  there  is  a  school  under  their  superin tend- 
ance in  Switzerland,  which  I  fear  is  not  so  well 
known  in  England  as  it  deserves  to  be  ^  and  in 
these  days,  when  no  youn^  lady  is  supposed  to 
have  finished  her  education  till  she  has  been  abroad, 
a  school  formed  on  Christian  principles,  superin- 
tended by  a  Christian  minister,  and  where  not  only 
the  accomplishments,  but  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  pupils  are  attended  to,  must  be  a  desideratum  to 
parents  who  have  the  least  regard  for  the  princi- 
ples of  their  daughters.  Such  a  school  is  Mont- 
mirail,  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Neufcbatel,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  that  name. 

The  mansion  and  grounds  formerly  belonged  to 
the  baron  von  Watterville,  and  were  given  by  him 
to  the  Moravians  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
have  since  been  applied.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  there  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my 
girlhood,  and  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
place  than  by  endeavoring  to  convey  my  first  im- 
pressions on  my  arrival  there.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  my  long,  tedious  iourney  through  the  north  of 
France,  accompanied  by  five  other  young  ladies 
and  our  conductor,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  moment 
when  our  lumbering  foreign  carriage  drove  through 
the  great  entrance-gates  into  a  large  court  or  play- 
ground on  a  most  beautiful  day  in  June.  Our 
niture  companions,  as  it  was  holiday  time,  were 
scattered  about  the  grounds,  some  reading  under 
the  large  walnut  trees  which  formed  an  avenue  to 
the  house,  others  playing  at  'Mes  graces,"  ball, 
and  other  games,  each  amusing  herself  according 
to  her  own  fancy. 

Covered  with  dust,  and  fatigued  by  our  journey, , 
we  were  pleased  to  be  welcomed  so  cordially  by  a 
£ne  old  lady,  who  took  us  by  the  hand,  kissed  us 
on  each  cheek,  and  invited  us  to  the  dining-room, 
where  several  of  the  teachers  were  lingering  after 
the  early  dinner.  We  had,  however,  dined  already 
in  Neufcbatel,  so  hastened  to  change  our  dusty 
travelling  dresses,  and  were  then  shown  into  a 
large  room  called  the  *'  Salon  des  Etrangers," 
where  the  few  English  then  in  the  schoolroom 
joined  us.  They  had  just  returned  from  a  delight- 
ful excursion  among  the  Alps,  and  could  talk  of 
nothing  else. 

Many  smiling  faces  peeped  in  at  the  vrindows, 
anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  new  comers,  and  all 
looked  so  happy  that  we  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
«*Can  this  be  schooll" 

A  glass  door  led  into  a  beautiful  garden,  full  of 
lovely  flowers,  partioulariy  many  species  of  roses. 
Snmroer-hoases  and  garden  seats  were  placed 
mhete  most  convenient,  and  a  gravel  walk,  border- 
ing a  stream  full  of  water-liH^,  led  to  the  lake. 
At  a  distance  we  saw  the  whole  range  of  the 
AIm,  this  being  the  most  complete  view  of  them 
te  Switoerland ;  and  when  the  setting  sun  tinged 
their  suomiits  with  rose  color,  or  the  moon  shed 
lier  beams  on  ,their  snowy  outlines,  one  can  oon- 
«etTe  nothing  more  beautiful. 


We  were  that  day,  as  is  the  custom  for  new 
comers,  invited  to  yoOter  with  the  teachers,  and 
though  a  little  shy,  and  speaking  very  poor 
French,  every  one  was  so  kind  that  by  the  time 
we  were  shown  into  our  dortoir  we  felt  quite  at 
home. 

We  slept  very  soundly  in  our  little  cribs  without 
curtains,  covered  with  eider  down  bedd  instead  of 
heavy  blankets,  and  were  awakened  at  half-past 
six  the  next  morning.  When  all  were  dressed, 
one  of  our  companions  repeated  a  short  prayer,  and 
we  then  breakfasted  in  our  school-room. 

I  should  have  said  that  we  were  divided  into 
five  rooms,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  each,  with  two 
teachers,  who  alternately  cared  for  us  out  of 
school  hours.  At  half-past  seven  we  were  taken 
to  a  neat  chapel  on  the  premises,  where,  aAer  a 
hymn  had  been  sung,  accompanied  by  a  good  or* 
gan,  a  venerable  minister  read  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  and  prayed,  and  afier  another  hymn  we 
separated. 

At  twelve  we  dined.  The  salle  k  manger  was  a 
large  hall  with  tables  all  round.  At  the  upper  end 
sat  M.  Yerbeck,  the  minister,  and  his  lady ;  M. 
and  Madlle.  Richaid,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
housekeeping  and  pecuniary  matters;  Madlle. 
Knott,  a  dear  old  lady  who  eared  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  both  teachers  and  scholars; 
Madlle.  Montandon,  respectable  for  the  number  of 
years  in  which  she  had  taught  in  the  school,  and 
several  strangers  on  a  visit. 

The  teachers  were  distributed  among  us  and 
saw  that  we  were  properly  serv'ed.  The  dishes 
were  sent  around  from  the  head  table,  and  the  din- 
ner was  good  though  plain.  We  were  afi^ected  by 
a  mark  of  kindness  from  onr  school-fellows.  When 
we  took  our  seats  we  found  on  our  plates  little 
bunches  and  wreaths  of  flowers  tied  with  a  ribbon. 
This  was  a  custom  among  the  young  ladies  to  con- 
gratulate new  comers.  At  four  we  had  our  goiter, 
which,  as  well  as  our  breakfast,  on  the  fine  sum- 
mer days,  we  took  in  the  open  air,  at  a  long  table 
covered  by  an  awning.  We  supped  at  eight, 
and  at  nine  we  again  went  to  prayers  in  the 
chapel. 

A  few  days  afler  onr  arrival  the  lessons  again 
commenced,  from  half-past  eight  till  twelve,  and 
two  till  four.  Our  teachers  were  very  kind,  and 
their  method  was  excellent.  Our  minds  wer^  not 
overburdened,  but  study  was  made  a  pleasure. 
Music  and  drawing  were  particularly  well  taught, 
and  French  we  learned  to  speak  in  its  purity — no 
other  language  was  allowed.  Many  of  the  young 
ladies  were  French,  or  from  cantons  where  French 
is  spoken.  There  Were  also  Germans,  Swiss 
Grermans,  and  even  Italians ;  but  the  French 
Swiss  I  always  found  most  agreeable.  Every 
young  lady  was  obliged  to  learn  singing.  If  she 
said  she  had  no  voice  she  was  told  to  try  at  least, 
and  so  sncoessfnl  were  these  trials,  that  among 
nearly  seventy  girls  only  two  had  been  forced  to 
give  up  from  incapacity. 

As  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  feh  mortified  to  be 
placed  in  the  lowest  classes,  till  I  found  it  was  the 
rule  ibr  every  one,  and  we  were  mounted  as  soon  as  it 
was  found  what  we  knew.  As  I  understood  French 
grainmatically,  and  had  been  well  grounded  in  my 
studies,  I  soon  reached  the  second  class,  in  which 
Madlle.  Montandon  presided.  Dear  old  lady !  how 
kind  she  was,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  ofiTend  her ! 
Once,  however,  she.  was  so  much  grieved  as  im 
leave  us.  It  was  the  custom  on  Monday  nK>ming 
to  repeat  to  her  either  a  hym^or  jK^ii^p^f  ^  po- 
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6try»  tke  choice  of  which  was  left  to  ouraelves. 
One  droll  English  girl,  not  a  rery  eood  French 
scholar,  and  who  cared  for  nothing  hut  the  harp 
and  piano,  on  which  she  excelled,  brought  on  three 
snccessiYe  Mondays,  the  same  two  verses  of  a  very 
simple  hymn,  which  were  alwap  said  every  morn- 
ing at  prayers.  We  were  so  amased  by  the  un- 
conscious manner  in  which  the  dear  lady  said  on 
the  third  repetition,  '*  Bien,  tr^  bien,  ma  ch^re 
Elise,"  that  we  tittered  loud  enough  for  her  to 
bear.  I  never  saw  her  so  displeased.  It  somehow 
eot  into  her  head  that  we  were  ridiculing  the 
bynm,  and  she  went  to  her  own  room,  shocked  at 
our  profanity.  That  same  evening,  however, 
when  we  begged  her  pardon,  she  c^led  us  her 
dear  children,  and  entreated  us  never  to  think  of  it 
again. 

On  holidays  we  made  many  delightful  excursions 
in  the  neighborhood.  On  one  lovely  day  we  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  one  goin^  through  the  vine- 
yards, and  the  other,  among  which  I  was,  by  a  ro- 
mantic road,  and  meeting  at  the  village  of  Ichuck, 
where,  at  a  long  table  under  large  trees,  we  par- 
took of  grapes,  coffee,  white  bread  and  butter,  &c. 
It  was  the  vintage  season,  when  every  house- 
hold had  its  own  merry-making,  and  many  sweet 
glimpses  we  caught  among  the  trees  of  parties  of 
peasants,  in  gala  attire,  amusing  themselves  before 
the  doors  of  their  picturesque-looking  cottaffes.  I 
thought  myself  fortunate  in  having  joined  the  par- 
ty along  the  road,  for  one  or  two  Uttle  girls,  not 
l>eing  able  to  resist  the  tempting  bunches  of  purple 
grapes  as  they  passed  through  the  vineyards,  had 
gathered  several,  and  we  were  terrified  while  sit- 
ting at  tea  by  two  gens  d'armes  who  had  been  sent 
aAer  us.  They  blustered  a  good  deal,  and  the 
word  prison  seemed  awfully  conspicuous  to  the 
offenders,  but  our  teachers  pacified  them  by  hand- 
some payment.  The  culprits  were  very  sufficient- 
ly Dunished  by  the  fright. 

Once  or  twice  in  a  summer  we  visited  La  petite 
Montagoe,  to  gather  wild  flowers,  growing  there 
ia  rich  abundance.  Another  time  we  went  m  boats 
on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  to  the  beautiful,  tiny  island 
of  St.  Pierre,  where  Rousseau  is  said  once  to  have 
lived,  and  they  show  a  room  in  the  only  house,  an 
inn,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  study.  It  is 
now  a  miserable  bedchamber,  the  walls  of  which 
mre  covered  by  the  names  of  visitors.  The  island 
is  only  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  covered  with 
trees.  We  dined  out  of  doors,  and  our  boatmen 
rowed  merrily  back  as  the  sun  set  over  the  glassy 
lake.  We  passed  close  to  the  still  smaller  Isle 
des  Lapins,  which  is  monopolized  by  these  pretty 
animals. 

The  summer  passed  away  quickly  and  pleasant- 
ly, and  though,  when  winter  came,  I  felt  the  cold 
severely,  I  did  not  lose  my  health,  for  we  had  dou- 
ble windows  and  large  stoves  to  our  rooms,  and 
took  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  garden  and  extensive 
grounds,  ror  the  roads  and  fields  were  impassable, 
owing  to  ^e  overflow  of  the  lake. 

How  we  English  enjoyed,  on  the  long  winter 
erenings,  to  get  into  a  comer  and  talk  of  our  own 
dear  land,  and  sing  the  few  English  songs  we 
knew.  Rule  Britannia  was  a  great  &vorite,  and 
MTties  sometimes  ran  very  high  between  the 
French  girls  and  onrselves,  as  we  each  sang  our 
national  airs,  I  fear  sometimes  in  rather  a  provok- 
ing style.  Upon  the  whole,  hqwever,  we  had 
fsw  quarrels,  and  all  joined  heartily  in  the  acted 
ehamdes,  and  other  games  which  our  kind  teachers 
BOfOoxxnged, 
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Sometimes  we  worked  in  the  evenings  whfle  an 
interesting  book  was  read.  And  so  the  time  passed  ^ 
till  Christmas,  which  had  pleasures  pecuuar  to 
Montmirail.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  great 
attention  was  paid  to  our  music  and  singing,  and 
those  who  had  the  best  voices  were  allowed  to  join 
the  teachers  in  forming  a  choir  to  sing  Christmas 
anthems. 

On  Christmas-eve  we  assembled  in  the  salle  k 
manger,  where  we  had  tea  and  cake  with  the  few 
visitors  invited,  and  our  dear  pastor  spoke  to  its  of 
the  season,  and  told  us  why  we  ought  to  rejoice  in 
it ;  and  then  we  sang  hymns,  and  the  choir  per- 
formed some  pieces  nrom  Handel,  Haydn,  &c.,  in 
a  very  superior  manner.  To  be  sure  we  had  only 
one  male  voice,  but  the  deficiency  was  amply  made 
up  by  Madlle.  Richard,  who  sang  a  beautiful 
tenore,  and  a  teacher  who  (I  scarcely  dare  say  it) 
sang  bass,  and  a  beautiful,  clear,  full  bass  it  was. 
I  never  since  heard  such  a  voice  in  a  woman ;  so 
low,  and  yet  so  clear,  every  note  was  like  a  chord. 
We  were  accompanied  by  a  piano  and  two  harps. 
Then  there  were  solos  and  duets  on  this  and  Uie 
following  day,  when  we  again  assembled,  but  this 
time  in  uie  chapel.  One  of  our  teachers,  Madlle. 
Grove,  had  a  liquid,  thrilling  voice.  She  might 
have  made  a  fortune  by  it  in  public,  but  she  was 
too  purely  modest  to  have  attempted  such  a  thing. 

X  remember  on  this  Christmas  day  closing  my 
eyes  and  fancying  myself  in  heaven,  during  one 
of  her  delicious  solos.  But  I  must  not  forget  the 
Christmas  morning.  The  evening  before  my 
companions  hinted  that  there  was  something  to 
expect  the  next  day ;  what,  they  wonld  not  tell 
me.  We  went  to  bed  earlier,  and  our  teachers, 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  did  not  retire  with  ^ 
us.  I  was  dressed  before  we  were  called  the 
next  morning,  but  had  to  wait  till  afier  breakfast, 
when  we  went  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  bril- 
liant sight  awaited  ns.  The  room  was  darkened, 
and  branches  of  fir  were  placed  like  trees,  at  inter- 
vals, all  along  the  tables,  and  were  covered  with 
lighted  tapers,while  chains  of  bnffles  hung  between 
them,  glittering  in  the  light.  Under  them  were 
placed  a  plate  of  cakes  and  bons  bons,  and  a  pretty 
present  for  each  happy  girl.  In  one  comer  of  the 
room  was  a  bower  of  greens,  with  an  altar  in  the 
centre,  on  which  burnt  a  little  flame  of  spirits  of 
wine.  A  droll  incident  occurred  on  this  occasion. 
An  old  servant,  Marie  Quillet,  a  privileged  person 
in  the  school,  fancied  that  the  greens  had  caught 
fire,  and  to  our  great  dismay  threw  a  bucket  of 
water  over  our  pretty  altar.  While  we  were  admir- 
ing our  presents,  suddenly  all  the  lights  were  pot 
out,  and  we  heard  voices  singing  a  Christmas 
hymn,  accompanied  by  a  harp.  It  was  a  scene  of 
enchantment.  Certainly  our  dear  teachers  spared 
no  pains  to  make  us  happy. 

Yet  another  pleasure  was  in  store  for  ns.  It  is 
the  custom  in  Switzerland,  and  I  believe  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  for  parents  secretly  to  pro- 
vide new  yearns  gifts  for  their  children,  which  on 
the  first  morning  in  the  year  are  spread  out  in  a 
lighted  room,  and  the  little  mystery  makes  them 
doubly  valuable.  Our  friends  took  care  to  send  a 
parcel  for  each  of  us,  and  these  were  kept  till 
new  year's  day,  when  we  opened  them,  trembling 
with  suspense  to  see  what  they  had  provided. 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  a  harp  and  singing  in  our  bedrooms,  and  after 
breakfast  we  hunted  for  hard  boiled  eggs,  which 
had  been  hidden  about  the  garden.  Many  solemn 
meetings,  and  much  deliglttl|rtzmi]^oJ»4J»fi/^^ 
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tliroagh  the  Passion  Week,  and  on  Palm  tnd 
AdTent  Sundays  we  sang  hosanna  with  oar  whole 
hearts. 

Four  times  in  the  year  all  who  had  been  con- 
firmed attended  the  sacrament  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  where  we  always  went  on  fine  Sundays. 
On  these  occasions  we  must  have  formed  a  pretty 
spectacle,  all  dressed  in  black  silk,  wiih  caps  and 
white  veils,  as  is  the  custom  in  Switzerland. 

The  or^^anist  used  to  amuse  me  much.  He 
always  walked  up  and  down,  while  playing  some- 
times treble,  sometimes  bass,  but  always  the  same 
interlude,  and  he  generally  dismissed  us,  however 
solemn  the  service,  with  the  Copenhagen  or  the 
Stop  Walti. 

I  beijin  to  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  paper  is 
spinning  to  rather  an  unconscionable  length,  but 
if  (supposing  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  magazine)  it  should  meet  the  eye  of  a  parent 
who  is  thinking  of  sending  his  daughter  abroad, 
and  who  does  not  wish  her  religious  principles  to 
be  neglected,  if  not  injured,  let  me  neg  him  to 
make  farther  inquiries  concerning  this  school, 
which  he  may  do  through  any  Moravian  minister, 
mod  I  think  he  will  find  that  I  have  not  exagger- 
ated the  comfort^  of  a  place  where  none  could  be 
otherwise  than  happy. 
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Prom  the  United  Siatee  Guelta* 
THB  EARTHQUAKE   AT   CARACAS. 

CuRA^A,  Sept.  25th,  1845. 

In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  hoase  of  a 
worthy  English  gentleman  of  great  intelligence, 
who  resides  at  Otrabanda,  I  have  had  the  pleaaare 
to  hear  from  his  lips  the  following  reminiscenoes 
of  the  greai  earthquake  at  Caracas,  in  the  year 
1813. 

If  I  could  but '*  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to 
me,*'  I  am  satisfied  that  the  reader  would  not  dwell 
for  a  moment  opon  any  other  chapter  of  this  poor 
book,  until  after  reading,  and  at  least  twice  re-read- 
ing this.  ' 

*'  I  had  been  for  some  years  in  Caraeas,"  said 
Mr.  Da—,  "  when  this  sorrowfol  calamity  oo- 
carred,  and  was  driving  a  very  heavy  and  suf- 
ficiently prosperous  basiness.  I  recolleet  as  well 
an  though  it  had  been  this  evening,  the  event.* 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  sitting  at  the 
UMe  dhoUy  at  dinner,  with  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, chiefly  foreigners,  including  many  French- 
men. While  in  the  midst  of  our  repast,  wine  and 
wit  being  in  full  flow,  suddenly — ^in  an  instant — the 
knives,  plates,  and  glasses  sprang  from  the  table — 
tome  over  our  heads,  others  into  oar  laps ;  our 
chairs  rocked  under  us,  and  the  floor  seemed  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  like  a  huge  scale  sospended  from  a 

*  The  clock  of  the  cathedral  was  stopped,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  first  shock.  The  tower  in  which  the  dials 
are  placed,  one  fronting  each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  re- 
mained standing ;  although  the  clock  has  been  repaired 
and  set  foinc  a^n,  one  of  these  dials  and  its  hands  have 
never  been  aisturbed.  They  still  point  to  the  hour  and 
minute  which  heralded  so  many  taousand  souls  without 
a  single  moment's  warning  into  eternity.  According  to 
this  twenty  minutes  past  four  o'clock,  V.  M.  was  the  mo- 
ment of  the  first  shock.  1  have  seen  the  silent  yet  awfiil 
monitor  myself,  now  when  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
«oe  third  of  a  century  a  new  city  has  sprang  up  on  the 
Spot  where  stood  that  whose  destruction  it  witneraed ; 
and  new  thonsands  when  they  raise  iheir  eyes  to  ascer- 
tain **  what  *s  the  clock,"  are  thus  warned  of  the  dread  fiite 
•f  these  other  thonsands  who  thus  so  suddenly  preceded 
Ihem,  to  the  dim  eoU  boms,  to  which  we  all  are  sospssd- 
Uy  hastening. 


beam.  '*  La  terre  tremble,*'  exclaimed  the  Freadip 
men,  as  they  leaped  over  the  table  and  out  of  the 
windows,  breaking  down  in  their  egress  the  strong 
gratings  with  which,  in  lieu  of  glass,  the  windows 
of  that  country  are  barred.  I  had  never  befom 
witnessed  an  earthquake,  and  was  not  enough  of  a 
Frenchman  at  that  time  to  understand  their  excla- 
mations. But  without  divining  what  it  waa,  I  pep* 
ceived  instantly  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  that  imminent  danger  was  nigh  at  hainl.  F<^ 
lowing  the  French  party,  who  carried  with  them 
the  others,  to  the  window,  just  as  I  arrived  there, 
a  large  piece  of  the  house  wall  fell  into  the  yard. 
I  sprang  upon  it,  and  thence,  clearing  the  yard 
wall  and  intermediate  space  at  a  single  bound  to 
the  street,  where  my  companions  already  were.  I 
was  the  last  of  our  company,  and  the  last  who 
escaped  from  that  ill-fated  house.  A  moment  later 
and  I  had  been  lost,  for  I  had  not  fairly  landed  in 
the  street  before  the  remainder  of  the  house  fell  in, 
barviog  all  of  the  servants  under  its  ruins.  Nat- 
urally, we  thought  of  tlie  servanu,  and  were  about 
devising  means  of  ascertaining  whether  any  were 
atill. living  and  could  be  saved,  when  one  poor  fel- 
low crawled  out  through  a  crevice  which  bad  been 
formed  by  the  arch  of  the  door-way  falling  entire, 
with  both  his  legs  crushed  oflf  above  the  knees,  at 
fully  as  though  they  had  been  amputated.  We 
all  started  to  procure  a  surgeon,  but  before  we  had 
advanced  twenty  paces,  we  saw  so  manjf  others  ia 
as  bad  and  worse  situations,  that  we  enUrely  ibrgot 
him,  as  well  as  his  comrades  who  remained  under 
the  ruins  of  our  fallen  house.  One  iemblo  (the 
shaking  of  the  earth  to  and  fro  without  disruption) 
followed  another;  one  house  scattered  its  debris 
alongside  of  those  already  down  ;  one  street  sank 
after  the  other,  until  more  than  one  half  of  the  city, 
including  all  the  churches,  convents,  public  build- 
ings, and  much  the  best  portion  of  the  private 
houses  were  wholly  destroyed,  or  greatly  injured. 
We  passed  on  our  course,  seeking  we  knew  not 
what,  but  only  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  instant 
death  which  momentarily  and  constantly  hung  over 
us,  from  the  ever  falling  walls,  timbers  and  stones. 
We  came  to  the  place  where  had  recently  stood 
one  of  the  finest  churches  of  the  city,  perhaps  of 
this  portion  of  the  South — near  the  centre  of  the 
city.  It  was  constructed  in  something  of  a  circular 
form.  Here  our  eyes  were  met  by  a  munstrous 
pile  of  ruins.  The  walls  had  fieillen  in,  (the  day 
being  Holy  Tharsday,  all  the  churches  were  filled 
with  people,)  and  four  thousand  persons  hail  per- 
ished on  the  spot.  Not  one  escaped  to  tell  the 
melancholy  tale.  (In  reference  to  so  large  a  num- 
ber being  destroyed  within  one  church,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark  that  the  churches  iu  Venezuela, 
as  in  other  Catholic  countries,  are  constructed  with- 
out pews,  benches  or  other  seats,  save  the  confes- 
sionals along  the  walls,  and  that  the  congregation, 
either  standing  or  kneeling,  will  be  far  more  nu- 
merous than  could  be  placed  within  the  same  space 
in  a  church  pewed  or  benched  afVer  the  Protestant 
manner.  But  of  course  it  will  not  be  improper  fca 
the  reader  who  desires  great  accuracy  to  make 
some  deduction  for  gross  estimates.)  A  little  fur> 
ther  on  we  passed  the  Cathedral,  from  its  wide 
portals — now  gapin|r  wider  with  still  more  ghastlY 
chasms — were  rushing  upon  the  heels  of  the  half 
crushed,  wounded,  bleeding  and  terrified  crowd,  a 
score  or  more  of  priests,  monks  and  friars,  some 
of  them  with  the  gore  streaming  from  their  shavoa 
crowns,  others  with  broken  arms  dangling  at  their 
aides — and  all  covered  with  oontuaiona — while  moat 
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of  M  ootoid«  wallk  bad  stood  firm— tlie  toof  and 
inner  parts  of  the  building  had  fallen  in  pieees  upon 
the  congregation,  thus  wounding  almost  every  one. 

We  now  thought  We  should  seek  some  plaoe  of 
dieher.  We  selected  the  garden  of  one  of  our 
company,  a  French  gentleman  named  Marceau. 
Through  its  centre  flowed,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  gardens  of  Caracas,  a  small  liVulet.  Upon 
the  banks  of  this  little  brook  grew  a  great  nuinber 
of  cabbages ;  enclosed  by  the  high  walls  of  that 
garden — defended  by  its  barred  and  locked  gate- 
eating  those  cabbages  raw — green  for  footl — and 
for  drink  using  the  water  of  the  little  stream,  we 
remained  for  the  space  of  eight  days.  It  then  be- 
eame  necessary  for  some  one  to  go  out  in  search  of 
other  food,  i>or  supplies  even  of  this  moloja*  being 
well  nigh  exhausted.  The  city  was  depopulated. 
Thoee  who  went  forth  did  not  encounter  a  half  a 
dozen  human  faces.  Then  commenced  the  work 
•f  plunder.  The  jewellers  and  sroldsmith's  shops 
were  ezcavated,  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  and  the 
goremment  vaults  were  torn  open. 

Every  night  these  Freochmen  returned  laden 
whfa  booty.  A  gold  watch  of  the  first  quality  could 
be  booght  in  the  streets  for  a  dollar — wrings,  dia- 
Moads,  plate,  watches,  chains  and  jewellery  of 
Ofery  deacription,  were  to  be  found  in  the  hands  or 
on  the  persons  of  miserable  wretches,  who  had 
delved  them  out  of  the  ruins,  but  knew  not  their 
▼alue. 

These  were  brought  into  our  garden  in  such 
fnaotitiee  that  soon  it  began  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  Ali  Baba's  cave,  or  the  vault  wherein  the 
slave  of  the  lamp  kept  guard  over  Aladdin's  treas- 
■rea.  But  now,  all  the  chance  food  that  could  be 
procured  having  been  used,  it  became  necessary  to 
Inreak  open  the  bakers'  shops.  From  thence  flout 
and  bread  was  obtained.  Soon  afterwards  a  few 
soldiers  were  sent  into  the  city  to  stop  the  work 
of  pillage,  which  had  long  since  become  universal. 

If  ear  a  month  had  now  elapsed,  and  disgustad 
with  my  companions  and  desirous  of  change,  I 
Tentured  forth  for  the  first  time.  Not  seeing  any 
better,  or  indeed  any  other  plaoe  of  convenient  or 
safe  resort,  I  was  about  to  return  to  onr  garden. 
A  soldier  met  me  in  the  street  near  our  alley  gate 
with  the  word  **estras,"  (back.)  I  told  him  **  I 
was  going  home  ;"  but  as  he  presented  bayonet,  I 
retreated.  I  fell  back  to  the  next  comer,  and  turn- 
ing' it,  was  met  by  another  armed  sentry — and  the 
same  order.  An  officer  was  here  also,  and  1  was 
BOW  informed  that  the  government  had  issued  an 
order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  that  every  in- 
habitant capable  of  doty  was  mustered  into  service, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  excavating  the  ruins  and  oollectr 
ing  the  dead  bodies  and  mutilated  limbs  from 
beneath.  -We  were  fumished  with  hammocks  and 
mattocks.  A  hammock  was  spread  upon  the  ground, 
and  as  we  dragged  an  arm,  head  or  body  from  un- 
der thoToins,  it  was  thrown  upon  it.  When  a  load 
was  obtained,  it  was  tied  op  and  earried  upon  the 
bead  of  a  peon  (slave)  into  the  plain  beyond  the 
eity,  where  a  large  fire  was  kept  burning,  into 
which  the  ghastly  putrid  contents  were  thrown, 
and  thus  consumed.  Beside  the  general  pile,  many 
smaller  ones  were  found  necessary  to  destroy  all 
the  dead.  Then  came  the  **  peste."  The  stench 
of  forty  thousand  (so  many  it  is  estimated  by  some 
perished  in  the  sad  catastrophe)  dead  bodies  rotting 

*Prooounced  (maloja)  Spanish  for  any  green  vegetable 
Substance  used  to  feed  horses,  cattle,  asses,  &c.,  and  Tre- 
Dtly  af^ed  extensively  to  green  vegetables  of  every 


in  the  open  air,  upon  a  plain  of  but  a  few  miles 
extent,  was  intolerable  indeed.  We  wore  rosaries, 
or  strings  of  limes,  around  our  necks,  in  the  vaitt 
hope  of  preserving  a  little  pore  air  near  our  nos- 
trils, by  putting  something  at  them  from  time  to 
time.  Sickness,  of  course,  followed.  But  there 
were  as  yet  hut  few  to  be  sick.  Had  more  re- 
turned the  epidemic  must  have  been  frightful. 

While  engaged  in  searching  for  and  collecting 
the  dead,  the  most  horrible  spectacles  were  con- 
stantly exhibited.  Being  a  high  feast  day,  and  in 
a  country  where  dress  and  show  is  the  greatest 
extravagance  of  the  people,  every  one  was  found 
with  some  jewellery  on,  and  all,  with  all  they  had. 
Upon  the  ruins  of  the  churches  and  elsewhere  could 
be  seen  the  miners  for  the  dead  looking  with  eager 
eye  for  the  precious  spoils,  as  ever  did  those  who 
delved  in  high  Potosi,  or  deep  Crolconda.  Now 
tearing  the  jewelled  pendants  from  the  ears  of  the 
corpse  of  a  fair  young  girl,  or  cracking  iis  putrid 
fingers  in  twain  to  enable  the  removal  of  their  glit- 
tering load  of  rings — now  stripping  an  aged  hdy 
of  her  gold  crucifix  or  jewelled  watch^ now  rifling 
the  pockets  of  the  gay  young  cavalier  of  his  purse 
and  his  mistress'  miniature— even  rending  limbs 
apart  at  their  already  loosened  sockets,  in  order  to 
procure  bracelets  whose  rusted  lockets  refused  to 
yield  to  the  touch  of  the  new  owner.  In  these, 
and  all  the  thousand  other  disgusting  forms,  which 
may  be  imagined  but  not  described,  from  day  to 
day,  the  work  went  on. 

The  booty  was  the  finder's,  no  enquiry  could  be 
made,  no  certainty  as  to  the  ownership  of  property 
of  this  description  arrived  at.  The  dead  were  dis- 
figured past  recognition  by  putrefaction.  The 
living  were  mostly  fled  far  away.  There  were  no 
claimants,  could  it  even  have  Seen  ascertained  of 
whom  claims  should  be  made. 

•  ••••• 

For  thirteen  months  we  lived  in  tents  in  the 
same  garden,  still  doing  a  little  business  occasion- 
ally, and  attempting  to  get  along  as  best  we  could. 
During  most  of  this  time  the  shocks  continued  at 
short  intervals,  though  with  abated  violence. 

I  can  never  forget  that  awful  sickening  motion. 
The  earth  seemed  in  throes  of  agony,  and  the 
heaving  of  her  bosom  to  indicate  her  suflering.  It 
was  very  difiicuU  to  stand,  and  it  was  only  by  ex- 
tending the  legs  as  wide  as  possible,  bracing  them 
firmly  to  the  ground,  and  throwing  the  hands  back- 
ward and  to  opposite  sides,  that  we  were  able  to 
do  so. 


Lbttbbs  to  YooifG  Men,  founded  on  the  Histwy  of 
Joseph.    By  Wm.  B.  Spkaooe,  D.  D. 

Ths  author  of  these  '<  Letters"  has  added  in  this 
production  another  to  the  strong  claims  which  he  has 
k>ng  and  justly  had  upon  the  regard  and  gratitude  of 
thcj)ublic  generally,  and  the  young  in  particular. 

Th»  work,  which  is  aditiirably  perspicuous,  it 
divided  into  three  parts,  showing,  first,  1  he  Sources 
of  Danger  to  Young  Men  ;  second,  the  Character  to 
which  Young  Men  s)iould  aspire  j  and  (hird,  the  Re- 
wards that  crown  a  virtuous  course. 

The  history  of  Joseph,  one  of  the, most  afl*ecting 
and  beautiful  in  the  range  of  Holy  Writ,  aside  from 
its  historical  truths  and  its  manifestation  of  thO 
Divine  Economy,  is  here  presented  in  a  most  attract- 
ive form,  with  well-consiaered  deductions,  and  appro* 
priate  and  valuable  teaching. 

It  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  first  place  among  boltdtff | 
gifts,  but  limited  certainly  to  n^ip^figii^#©fie^ JMC 
its  intcKBt  and  utility.  O 
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FUNEBAL  OKATION  OP  MAlTOt  LUTBBK. 


From  the  Chrlstten'i  Bfonihly  Hafufne. 


TH£  FUNERAL  ORATION  OF  THE  REVEREND 
DOCTOR  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

Read  at  Wlj^berf ,  by  Philip  Melancthoa. 

Although,  in  this  pablio  moorninff,  my  niter- 
ance  is  checked  by  my  sorrow  ana  my  tears, 
nevertheless  I  most  speak  before  so  large  an 
assembly ;  nor  will  I  follow  the  custom  of  the 
Pagans,  and  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  dead,  bnt 
wiU  rather  remind  the  multitude  of  the  wonderful 
government  and  dangers  of  the  church,  so  that  we 
may  consider  as  to  what  matters  men  ought  to  feel 
Texation  ;  what  things  they  should  especially  aim 
at,  and  according  to  what  examples  they  ought  to 
direct  their  lives.  For,  however  ungodly  men  may 
imagine  that  all  things  in  this  great  disorder  of 
men's  life  are  borne  along  without  rule  and  by 
chance,  yet  we,  supported  by  many  undeniable 
tokens  from  the  Most  High,  distinguish  between 
the  church  and  the  nngc^y  multitude,  and  are 
sure  that  it  is  in  reality  governed  and  preserved  by 
God ;  and  we  duly  regard  its  government.  We 
recognize  true  governors,  and  observe  their  oourse, 
and  select  suitable  guides  and  teachers,  that  we 
may  both  piously  follow  and  reverence  them.  We 
must  of  necessity  speak  and  think  of  these  most 
important  subiects,  whensoever  mention  is  made 
of  our  most  beloved  father  and  teacher,  the  Rever- 
end Doctor  Martin  Luther;  for,  although  many 
nngodly  men  hate  him  with  the  greatest  bitterness, 
yet  we,  who  know  that  he  was  raised  up  by  the 
Lord  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Grospel,  both  love  and 
commend  him,  and  collect  proofs  which  show  that 
his  teaching  did  not  consist  of  seditious  opinions 
dispersed  wroad  by  reckless  violence,  as  Epi- 
cureans imagine,  but  that  it  veas  the  setting  forth 
of  the  will  and  true  worship  of  God,  and  the  expo- 
sition of  the  sacred  Scriptures  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God,  that  is,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  orations  which  are  delivered  in  places  similar 
to  the  present,  many  things  are  usually  said  about 
the  private  accomplishments  of  those  who  are  the 
subject  of  praise  ;  but  I  will  pass  over  that  part, 
'  and  simply  speak  on  the  special  topic  of  ecclesi- 
astical duties.  For  if  he  has  brought  to  light  in 
the  church  wholesome  and  necessary  doctrine,  the 
minds  of  the  pious  will  always  feel  sure  that  Grod 
must  be  praised  for  raising  him  up,  and  that  his 
labors,  faithfulness,  firmness,  and  the  rest  of  his 
virtues  are  to  be  commended,  as  well  as  his 
memory  most  cherished,  by  all  good  men. 

This  is  accordingly  the  commencement  of  our 
oration.  The  Son  of  God,  as  St.  Paul  says,  sits 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  gives 
good  gifU  to  men,  such  as  the  Word  of  the  Grospel 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but,  that  He  may  distribute 
these.  He  raises  up  prophets,  apostles,  doctors, 
and  pastors,  and  such  he  takes  from  the  company 
of  08  learners,  who  read,  hear,  and  love  the  pro- 
phetic and  apostolic  Scriptures.  Nor  does  he  only 
bid  to  that  service  such  as  possess  the  ordinary 
power,  but  often  wages  war  against  these  venr 
powers  by  teachers  chosen  from  other  orders.  It 
is  a  pleasant  and  useful  sight  to  look  to  the  church 
of  all  ages,  and  meditate  on  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  hath  sent  wholesome  teachers  one  after 
another  in  such  an  unbroken  succession,  that,  aa 
in  Imttle  array,  others  soon  stand  in  the  very  foot- 
■teps  of  those  who  have  fallen  before  them. 

The  order  of  the  patriarchs  is  well  known*- 


Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methnselah,  Noah,  Shem« 
As  the  nations  had  already  forgotten  the  doctrine 
of  Noah  and  Shem,  and  were  worshipping  idols  ia 
every  place,  during  the  life  of  the  last,  who  dwelt 
not  far  from  Sodom,  then  Abraham  was  raised 
up  to  be  the  colleague  of  Shem,  and  to  share  this 
great  work  of  spreading  the  true  faith.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  who  gave 
a  brightness  to  the  light  of  doctrine  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  then  the  most  flourishing  king- 
dom of  the  world.  Then  came  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  Elisha;  he  was  heard  by 
Isaiah,  Isaiah  by  Jeremiah,  Jeremiah  by  Danid, 
and  this  last  by  Zechariah.  Then  came  Esdias 
and  Onias.  Afler  him  the  Maccabees,  then 
Simeon,  Zachariab,  the  Baptist,  Christ,  the 
apostles.  This  unbroken  order  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe,  for  it  is  the  manifest  token  of  God*s  pres- 
ence in  his  church. 

And  after  the  apostles  there  follows  a  band 
weaker  indeed,  yet  honored  by  the  testimony  of 
Grod — Polycarp,  Irencus,  Gregory  of  Neocesarea, 
Basil,  Augustme,  Prosper,  Maximus,  Hugo,  Ber- 
nard, Taulerus,  and  others  in  divers  parts ;  for, 
although  this  last  old  age  is  more  corrupt,  still 
God  always  hath  preserved  a  remnant,  and  clear  it 
is  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  hath  burned  more 
brightly  by  the  voice  of  Luther. 

To  this  most  noble  array  of  the  greatest  men, 
whom  God  hath  sent  to  gather  together  and  renew 
his  church,  we  must  also  add  those  whom  we  in- 
deed believe  to  be  the  great  honor  of  the  human 
race.  Such  were  of  a  truth  the  great  men  Solon, 
Themistocles,  Scipio,  Augustus,  and  the  like,  who 
either  established  or  ruled  great  empires.  They 
are,  however,  far  inferior  to  these  our  leaders — 
Isaiah,  the  Baptist,  Paul,  Augustine,  and  Lu- 
ther. 

It  becomes  us  to  understand  the  reality  of  this 
distinction.  What  therefore  are  the  great  subjects 
and  verities  explainer!  by  Luther  which  show  that 
his  course  is  worthy  of  praise  ?  for  many  exclaim, 
that  the  church  is  thrown  into  confusion,  and  thi^ 
inextricable  eootroversies  were  scattered  abroad. 
To  these  I  reply,  that  of  such  a  character  is  the 
government  of  the  church,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
convinces  the  world,  differences  spring  up  from  the 
obstinacy  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  fault  is  in  those 
who  refuse  to  hear  the  Son  of  God,  of  whom  our 
Heavenly  Father  saith,  "  Hear  Him."  Luther 
explained  the  true  and  necessary  doctrine,  for  it  is 
dear  that  the  doctrine  of  repentance  was  involved 

the  thickest  darkness.  By  dispersing  this  he 
showed  what  teue  repentance  was,  and  what  was 
the  haven,  what  the  firm  consolation  of  the  mind 
which  is  terrified  when  it  comprehends  the  wrath 
of  God.  He  brought  to  light  the  doctrine  of  Paul, 
which  says,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith.    He 

g>inted  out  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the 
ospel,  between  spiritual  and  moral  righteousness. 
He  also  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  prayer  to  God, 
and  recalled  the  whole  church  from  the  Pagan 
nuidness,  which  pretends  that  God  is  invoked,  even 
though  the  mind,  oppressed  by  scholastic  doubt, 
should  flee  from  God.  He  insisted  that  prayer 
must  be  made  in  faith,  and  with  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  furthermore,  he  led  us  to  the  one 
Mediator,  the  Son  of  God,  who  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  intercedes  for 
us ;  not  to  statues  or  dead  men,  as  ungodly  men, 
with  awful  madness,  invoke  statues  and  dead 
men. 
,     He  exhibited  other  real  duties  which  are  pkas* 
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ing  to  OoA,  and  so  adorned  and  sapported  the  life 
of  a  citixen,  that  by  no  man's  writings  was  it  ever 
so  honored  and  strengthened. 

Lastly,  he  separated  from  works  essential  the 
onimportant  guidance  of  human  ceremonies,  and 
thoee  rites  and  ordinances  which  binder  the  true 
•worship  of  God.  And  that  the  heavenly  doctrine 
which  he  had  brought  to  light  might  be  spread 
abroad  amongst  posterity,  he  translated  into  the 
Grerman  language  the  prophetical  and  apostolical 
writings  with  soch  clearness  that  this  version  in 
itself  gires  more  explanation  to  the  reader  than 
many  commentaries. 

"Rer  added  besides  many  comments  which  Eras- 
mas  constantly  affirmed  were  far  better  than  all 
the  extant  expositions.  And  as  it  is  written  of 
those  who  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  that  they  built  with 
one  hand  and  held  the  sword  in  the  other,  even  so 
be  fought  with  the  enemies  of  the  true  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  forth  full  expositions  of 
€rod*8  teaching.  The  consciences  of  many  were 
also  relicTed  by  his  pious  advice. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  doctrine  is  raised  above 
the  sight  of  man,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness 
of  tins  and  faith,  we  must  needs  confess  that  he 
was  taoght  of  Grod ;  and  many  of  us  have  seen  his 
wrestlings,  in  which  he  was  taught  that  we  ought 
to  hold  firmly  with  faith,  that  we  are  both  received 
and  heard  by  Grod. 

At  all  times,  in  all  eternity,  the  minds  of  the 
good  shall  celebrate  the  mercies  which  God  has 
given  to  the  church  through  Luther.  In  the  first 
place,  they  will  thank  G^d ;  and,  secondly,  they 
will  declare  that  they  are  much  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  this  man,  however  much  atheists  ridicule 
the  whole  church,  who  think  that  these  reforma- 
tions are  idle  mockery  or  madness. 

Neither  were  irremediable  discussions  excited, 
nor,  as  some  falsely  assert,  was  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord thrown  to  the  church,  nor  were  the  hard 
sayings  of  the  sphinx  set  before  men.  For  to  sen- 
sible and  pious  men,  and  such  as  do  not  judge 
mahcioosly,  it  is  an  easy  thing,  by  a  comparison 
of  opinions,  to  discern  those  things  which  agree 
with  God's  teaching  and  those  things  which  do 
not.  Of  a  truth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  con- 
troversies have  been  already  decided  in  the  minds 
of  all  good  men.  For  as  God  wills  that  Himself 
and  His  purpose  should  be  discerned  in  the  pro- 
phetical and  apostolic  discourses  in  which  He 
hath  made  Himself  known,  we  must  not  think  that 
these  discourses  are  ambiguous  as  the  leaves  of 
the  sibyl,  *'  which  in  confusion  fly  to  the  hurrying 
winds  a  sport."* 

But  some,  however,  who  are  not  evilly  disposed, 
have  made  a  complaint  that  Luther  was  more  harsh 
than  he  ought  to  have  been ;  I  do  not  intend  to 
argue  on  either  side ;  but  I  give  the  answer,  which 
ESnamus  has  often  uttered,  **  God  hath  granted  to 
this  last  age,  because  of  the  greatness  of  its  dis- 
eases, an  energetic  physician ;"  and  since  He  hath 
raised  op  such  an  instrument  against  the  proud 
and  shameless  foes  of  the  truth,  as  he  saith  to  Jer- 
emiah, *<  Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy 
mouth,  that  thou  shooldest  pull  down  and  build 
lip ;"  f  and  as  He  hath  wished  to  oppose  them  as 
it  were  with  this  Gorgon,  in  vain  do  they  expos- 
tulate with  God.  Neither  doth  God  rule  the 
ehutch  by  man's  counsel,  nor  doth  He  will  all  his 
instruments  to  be  altogether  alike.  But  this  gen- 
erally happens,  that  persons  of  mean  and  moderate 
talent  by  no  means  approve  more  impetuous  eager- 
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nese,  whether  good  or  bad.  Aristides  saw  Ths^ 
mistocles  nnderuke  and  bring  to  a  successful  issue 
matters  of  great  importance  with  no  excitement  of 
mind  ;  and  though  he  congratulated  the  state  on 
its  success,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  recall  the  im* 
petuous  mind  of  the  other  from  such  a  course. 

Nor  do  I  deny,  that  sometimes  a  too  impetuous 
vehemence  falls  into  error,  as  no  one  is  entirely 
free  from  fault  in  the  present  weakness  of  our 
nature.  Meanwhile,  however,  if  there  be  anjr  one 
such  as  the  ancients  have  said  of  Hercules,  Cimon, 
and  others,  *'  Unpolished  of  a  truth,  but  in  things 
of  the  highest  importance  excelling,"  such  an  one 
is  a  good  man,  and  deserving  of  commendation. 
And  in  the  church,  if,  as  St.  Paul  says,  a  man 
contends  right,  holding  the  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science,* he  pleases  God,  and  is  to  be  reverenced 
by  us. 

Such  was  Luther,  as  we  know,  for  he  defended 
the  purity  of  doctrine  with  firmness,  and  retained 
integrity  of  conscience.  And  is  there  any  one 
among  his  acquaintances  who  knows  not  the  great 
kindness  of  his  nature,  and  his  pleasant  manner 
in  familiar  intercourse,  and  how  very  far  he  was 
from  being  contentious  or  quarrelsome  t  And  to 
all  these  qualities  was  added  gravity,  such  as  ought 
to  be  found  in  such  a  man,  K>r  in  him  was  *'  sin- 
cerity of  character,  and  a  readiness  of  address ;" 
or,  rather,  according  to  St.  Paul,  he  had  **  what- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hon- 
est, whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report  ;"f  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  his  severity  arose  from  zeal  for  the 
truth,  not  from  contention  or  bitterness.  And  of 
these  things  we  all,  as  well  as  many  strangers, 
are  witnesses.  In  reference  to  the  rest  of  his  life, 
which  he  occupied  to  the  sixty-third  year  on  the 
most  important  matters,  and  in  very  eagerly  pur- 
suing holiness,  and  every  good  thing  and  art,  if  I 
had  purposed  to  commend  him,  what  a  splendid 
and  remarkable  oration  might  I  make !  No  un- 
bridled lusts  were  ever  observed  in  him,  no  sedi- 
tious counsels ;  for  he,  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
recommended  rather  to  cast  away  all  arms.  Nor 
did  he  mix  up  with  ecclesiastical  causes,  contriv- 
ances for  increasing  his  own  power,  or  that  of  his 
friends.  I  am  sure  that  this  wisdom  and  virtue 
were  so  great,  that  mere  human  care  never  would 
have  called  it  to  its  aid,  for  men's  minds  must  be 
held  in  check  by  God,  especially  such  as  are  ener- 
getic, elevated,  and  eager,  as  Luther  is  shown  to 
have  been  by  circumstances. 

What  shall  I  say  of  his  other  virtues?  I,  my- 
self, have  often  found  him  in  tears,  utterinff  his 
prayers  for  the  whole  church.  For  he  almost 
always  set  apart  a  certain  time  every  day  to  recite 
some  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  he  interspersed  his 
prayers  with  groaning  and  with  tears,  and  often  has 
he  expressed  to  me  his  vexation  with  those  who 
from  slothfolness  or  press  of  occupation,  say  that 
it  is  enough  to  oray  simply  with  internal  utterance 
(gemiiu.)  For  this  reason,  said  he,  were  forms 
appointed  us  by  the  Divine  counsel,  to  the  end 
that  reading  might  inflame  the  mind,  an  j^  that  the 
voice  might  also  profess  that  Grod  whom  we  sup- 
plicate. 

Thus,  when  many  weighty  consultations  were  at 
diTcrs  times  held  m  re&rence  to  public  dangers, 
we  remarked  that  he  was  endued  with  very  great 
strath  of  mind ;  that  he  was  neither  affect^  by 
panics,  nor  ever  yielded  to  any  alarms.    For  he 
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Hayed  hknself  on  the  saored  aachor,  aa  H  ia  oalM, 
that  U,  on  the  help  of  God,  aad  did  not  allow  hia 
Ikith  to  be  shaken  from  him. 

Moreover,  the  discernmeat  of  hia  mind  was  ao 
powerful,  that  he  alone  of  men  aeemed  capable  of 
discovering  what  was-  the  advantageous  coune  to 
be  pursued  in  matters  of  doubtful  character.  Nor 
was  he  careless,  as  many  think,  in  regarding  the 
atate  or  in  examining  the  wishes  of  others,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  understood  the  position  oi  the 
atate,  and  with  the  greatest  shrewdness  saw 
through  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others;  and 
although  his  natural  powera  were  very  impetuoua, 
he  read  with  the  utmost  avidity  EcclesiasUcal  wri- 
tings, ancient  and  modern,  and  every  kind  of  his- 
tory [omnes  hisiorias,]  from  which,  with  aingular 
dexterity,  he  applied  precedents  to  passing  eircam- 
atances. 

But  of  his  eloquence  there  are  extant  undying 
memorials,  and  he  was  without  doubt  equal  to 
those  who  have  been  generally  conaidered  to  poa- 
aeas  the  highest  oratorical  powers, 
f  For  our  own  sake,  we  may  well  mourn  that  such 
a  man,  who  embraced  ua  with  the  love  of  a  father, 
haa  been  summoned  from  intercourse  with  ua, 
endued  aa  he  was  with  the  greatest  natural  pow- 
era, well  taught  in  doctrine,  and  trained  by  practice 
of  no  short  duration ;  possessing  the  ornament  of 

rit  and  superhuman  virtues,  and  chosen  by  God 
the  reformation  of  tus  church.  For  we  are 
very  like  orphans,  who  have  lost  an  excellent  and 
(aithfiil  parent,  and  aa  we  must  obey  God,  let  us 
not  allow  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  kind- 
ness to  he  diminished  among  ua.  And  let  us, 
indoed,  personally  rejoice  in  his  intimate  and  hap- 
piest presence  with  God  and  his  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Prophets  and  Apostles;  for 
this  his  firm  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  at  all  times 
lookod  fiir  and  expected.  And  there,  not  only  does 
he  hear  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  church  triumphant,  in  approbation  of  the 
labors  which  he  underwent  for  the  spread  of  the 
G:)6pel,  but,  moreover,  having  been  withdrawn 
fro:n  ths  mortal  body  as  from  a  prison-house,  and 
havini;  entered  into  a  school  far  more  learned,  he 
for  himself  closely  contemplates  the  essential 
beingr  [e:t^entiam]  of  the  Deity,  and  the  two  natures 
united  in  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  whole  council  of 
the  church,  created  and  redeemed.  As  upon  earth 
he  maditated  by  faith  on  these  most  exalted  sub- 
jects, hiddan  though  they  be,  and  explained  merely 
by  brief  statements,  so  now  he  sees,  face  to  face, 
feels  tha  hisrhest  joys,  and  with  eagerness  thanks 
God  with  all  his  heart  for  so  great  a  benefit. 

Th^re  he  learns  why  the  Son  of  God  is  called 
the  Word,  and  the  Imaffe  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
and  in  what  way  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  the  bond  of 
mutual  love  not  only  between  the  Eternal  Father 
aad  the  Son,  but  also  between  these  two  Divine 
persons  and  the  church.  In  this  mortal  life  he 
nad  learned  the  commencement  and  rudiments  of 
auch  doctrine,  and  oftentimea,  with  very  great 
weight,  and  moet  wisely,  he  used  to  apsak  on 
thoes  most  exalted  subjects ;  on  discerning  between 
true  and  fklse  supplication ;  on  the  true  reoogni- 
lioo'of  God,  which  rogarda  the  Divine  raanifeata- 
tions,  and  distinguishes  the  true  God  from  thoae 
fiJsely  so  called. 

Many  in  this  assembly  have  heard  him  some- 
tmies  expound  the  words,  **  Ye  shall  aee  heaven 
epsned  and  the  angela  of  Grod  asoending  and 
deeoendiag  on  the  Son  of  man."  In  the  first 
place,  he  desiied  hia  heareia  to  engraft  in  Hif^ 


minds  very  great  eonsolatioQ  from  that  pcft  wUdi 
declares  that  heaven  is  open ;  that  ia,  tW  a  way 
is  made  for  us  unto  God  ;  that  the  bajiiers  of  the 
Divine  anffer  are  removed  from  those  who  flee  for 
refuge  to  uie  Son ;  that  God  is  now  nigh  unto  na, 
and  that  He  receivea,  rulea,  and  preserves  all  that 
call  upon  him.  By  this  decree  of  God,  whieh 
atheists  loudly  declare  to  be  imaginary,  he  reoom- 
mended  us  to  oppose  doubting,  so  natural  to  man, 
and  fears,  which  hinder  timid  minds  from  either 
boldly  praying  to  God,  or  reating  in  Him.  Sec- 
ondly, he  said,  that  the  angels,  ascending  aad 
descending  on  the  body  of  Christ,  are  the  miniaters 
of  the  Gospel,  who  first,  under  the  gnidaooe  of 
Christ,  ascend  to  God  and  receive  from  Him  the 

Srht  of  the  Goapel  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
ierwards  they  descend,  that  is,  they  perform  the 
(^ioe  of  teachers  amonsat  men. 

He  added,  besides,  this  interpretation,  that  these 
heavenly  spirits  which  we  commonly  call  angels, 
whose  eyes  are  towards  the  Son,  are  tangnt,  and 
rejoice  in  that  wonderful  conjunction  of  the  two 
naturea,  and  are  governed  as  it  were  by  Hia  band, 
since  they  are  their  Lord'a  aoldiers  in  the  defeaee 
of  the  church. 

Now  he  sees  for  himself  these  moat  excelknt 
thines,  and  aa  before,  directed  by  Christ,  he  as- 
cended and  descended  amongat  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  so  now  he  perceives  that  the  aogela  are 
sent  by  Him,  and  toother  with  them  he  enjoya 
meditation  on  the  Divine  wisdom  and  operationa. 

We  remember  with  what  pleasure  he  read  the 
polity  of  the  propheta,  their  counsels,  dangers,  aad 
deliverances,  and  how  leamedlt  he  compared  all 
the  agea  of  the  church,  so  that  he  showed  that  he 
was  inflamed  by  no  common  love  of  those  very 
great  men.  These  he  now  embraces — ^rejoices  in 
hearing  and  conversing  with  them.  They  joyfufly 
address  him  as  their  companion,  and  conjointly 
return  thanks  to  God  for  gathering  together  and 
preserving  hia  church. 

We,  indeed,  doubt  not  that  Luther  is  bleaeed, 
but  we  sorrow  in  our  orphan  state ;  and  aince  we 
must  submit  to  God's  will  aa  he  has  been  called 
from  hence,  we  should  also  know  (his,  that  God 
wills  us  to  retain  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and 
kindnesses.  Let  us  now  perform  this  duty  ;  let  ns 
recognize  him  as  a  useful  instrument  of  God,  aad 
eagerly  learn  his  doctrine.  Let  us  also,  accordiog 
to  our  moderate  abiliiiea,  imitate  his  essential  vii^ 
tues,  fear  (»f  God,  faith,  and  earnestness  in  prayer, 
puri^  in  ministry,  chastity,  carefulness  in  avoiding 
seditious  counsels,  and  desire  of  learning.  And 
as  we  must  often  deeply  meditate  on  the  other 
holy  rulera  of  the  church,  whose  histories  are 
extant,  Jeremiah,  the  Baptiat,  and  Paul,  ao  moat 
we  often  consider  this  man's  learning,  and  the 
course  of  his  life ;  and  let  us  add  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  which  now  also  it  becomes  this  assembly 
to  ofifer.     With  me  with  true  piety  of  heart  pray. 

Almighty  God,  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jemu 
Christ,  founder  of  thy  church,  together  with  thy 
co-etemat  Son,  ovr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tM 
Holy  Spirit^  wise,  good,  merciful,  the  just  J^dgt^ 
mighty  and  most  free,  we  thank  Thee  that  liau 
dost  gather  together  for  thy  Son  <m  inheritaism 
from  among  mankina,  and  dttst  preserve  the  miwit- 
try  of  the  Uospel^  and  now  also  hast  renetred  it  hy 
mtans  of  laither;  and  we  supplicate  Thee  with  Mr- 
nestnetis  that  Hiou  wouldest  continue  to  preserve  and 
rule  thy  Church ,  and  wouldest  seal  in  vs  the  tma 
doctrine,  as  JetiM  prayath  for  his  disciples^  and  thai 
Thau  toffuldest  inja/ne  our  hearts  with  thy  Holy 
uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v/v  lv 
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i|«rir,  tto  «0«  /m^  My  eoU  upon  TTbce,  «fuf  tUrect 
mir  Uies  in  hohness. 

Lastly,  as  the  loss  of  f^at  rulers  generally  for- 
bodas  miisfortinies  to  posterity,  I,  in  conjunction 
wHii  all  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  office  of 
teaching,  earnestly  entreat  you  to  think  on  the 
dangers  of  the  world.  On  one  side  the  Tnrks  are 
attacking;  on  another  a  different  foe  threatens 
dril  war.  In  every  part  there  is  a  great  froward- 
oess  of  character,  and  such  minds,  especially  when 
they  cease  to  reverence  the  reproof  of  Luther, 
will,  with  greater  boldness,  corrupt  the  doctrine 
n^ly  delivered  unto  them. 

That  God  miy  avert  these  evils,  let  ns  bo  more 
diHgent  in  guiding  our  lives  and  pursuits,  and  let 
li  always    have  this  opinion    engrafted  in  our 


hearts,  that,  to  long  as  we  shall  retain,  hear, 
learn,  and  love  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Goopel,  so 
long  shall  we  be  the  dwelling  and  Church  or  God ; 
as  the  Son  of  God  saith,  *'  If  a  man  love  Me,  he 
will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  We  wi.l  come  unto  him,  and  take  up  oar 
abode  with  him."  Let  this  most  glorious  pYomiee 
incite  us  to  learn  the  heavenly  doctrine,  and  let  ns 
know,  that,  for  the  church's  sake,  mankind  and 
its  governments  are  preserved ;  and  let  us  look 
with  our  minds  to  that  coming  eternity  to  which 
God  hath  called  us.  For  He  of  a  truth  hath  not 
in  vain  manifested  Himself  by  evidence  so  remaxk- 
abie,  nor  hath  he  in  vain  sent  his  Son,  but  He 
loveth  of  a  truth  and  careth  for  those  who  magnify 
His  mercies.    I  have  ended. 


From  Fnmr'fl  Ibfulat. 
A  PLEA. 

I. 
Blame  not  the  daisies'  gentle  blooms, 

Because  the  lily's  breath  the^  breathe  not ; 
Nor  blame  me,  if  the  high  perfumes 

Of  roses  in  my  hair  I  wreathe  not. 
No  fanlt  is  it  of  theirs,  or  mine. 

If  separate  forms  of  grace  and  sweetness 
Thnf  bear — /choose :  a  gift  divine 

Hath  each,  rich  in  its  own  completeness ; 
And  tastes  may  differently  incline, 

Yet  swerve  no  whit  from  greatness. 


Why  censure  we  this  thing,  or  that, 

Because  it  differs  from  some  other 
Which  we  esteem  the  better?    What 

You  most  dislike,  may  by  another 
Be  prized,  and  justly ;  for  all  flowers 

And  fruits,  and  men  and  women  tmty, 
Have  individual  virtues — powers 

To  win  snme  share  of  love,  if  duly 
Examined  in  unbiassed  hours, 

Their  graces  showing  newly  t 


Let  ns  not,  then,  find  fault  with  him 

Whose  tastes  are  not  as  ours ;  who  treasnres 
Fruits,  fancies,  blossoms,  bright  or  dim ; 

Books,  studies,  pictures,  pastimes,  pleasnres, 
That,  in  their  way,  are  jusi  as  sweet 

And  pure,  perhaps,  as  those  we  covet. 
Be  sure  the  meanest  worm  bath  yet 

Something  of  its  own  kind  to  love  it ; 
Scan  Nature  closely,  and  in  it 

Yoa  Ml  find  great  facts  to  prove  H! 


Nor  yet  despise  each  other,  though 

I  t>e  more  stout  and  you  more  slender ; 
Weeds  are  not  weeds,  that  men  call  so, 

For  roughest  herbs  have  uses  tender. 
We  vary  all ;  our  thirsts  we  slake 

At  different  founts ;  on  none  in  wrath 
The  stars  kx>k  down ;  gold  doth  not  malce 

Good  sword ;  for  crowns  no  fitness  hath 
Sharp  steel ;  the  owl  knows  not  to  take 

Sonwards  the  eagle's  path! 


Yet  each  and  all.  in  various  ways, 
To  form  a  perfect  world  arc  wanted ; 

The  son,  which  sheds  on  earth  its  rays, 
Hath  shadows  for  a  contrast  granted. 

Contempt  and  bate  are  imps  so  dark, 
No  light  can  fling  a  halo  o'er  them ; 


And  we  should  love  both  lamb  and  lark, 
Nor  scorn  the  midge  that  flits  before  ' 

God  gave  us  all — ^hts  holy  ark 
With  men  and  women  bore  them! 


ON  A   DEAR  FRIEND. 
BT  Mas.  Aim  S.  STBrBSIIt. 

I  A» -thinking  of  thee,  Adeline — 

Not  as  thou  liest  now, 
With  the  damp  earth  on  thy 

And  death  upon  thy  brow ; 
But  I  'm  thinking  of  the  oklen 

The  time  when  first  we  met — 
And  my  heart  grows  very  heavy, 

And  my  eyes  are  dim  and  wet. 

I  am  alone,  my  Adeline, 

In  the  little  study  room, 
Where  we  have  sat  so  often 

Amid  the  twilight  gloom — 
Thy  clasp  seems  warm  upon  my 

I  almost  feel  thy  breath 
As  it  was  wont  to  warm  thy  lips 

That  now  are  sealed  in  death. 

The  past  comes  o'er  me,  Adeline, 

Like  shadows  o'er  the  sky, 
I  feel  the  pure  and  tender  love 

That  brooded  in  thine  eye  j 
And  here,  wiihin  my  silent  room, 

I  seem  to  hear  thy  tread, 
And  feel  thy  kind  hand  trembling 

Upon  my  fevered  head. 

And  I  am  thinking,  Adeline, 

Of  that  holy  Sabbath  time 
When  our  children  stood  together 

Before  the  altar  shrine ; 
When  on  their  foreheads  softly  fell 

The  pure  baptismal  rain, 
And  the  rich  light  lay  around  ns 

In  many  a  gorgeous  stain. 

I  've  not  forgotten,  Adeline, 

The  promise  often  given. 
That  I  would  k>ve  those  little  ones 

When  thou  wert  called  to  heaven! 
Wepledged  the  solemn  promise. 

With  many  a  sigh  ana  tear  y 
Dost  thou  thmk  of  it  in  Paradise, 

While  I  am  weeping  here  f 

Oh,  I  am  thinking,  Adeline, 

Of  the  pathway  thou  hast  trod 
Through  the  dim  and  silent  valley 

Which  leadeth  up  to  God. 
I  am  prajring  that  my  soul  may  be 

As  calm  and  strong  as  thine. 
When  it  passes  through  that  darkiomt  waj. 

To  God's  etctnal  shni^Jzea  py  vj  v^i^ v 
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roscoe's  daughters. 

Thk  obituary  chronicle  of  the  week  inclndes  the 
name  of  another  among  the  children  of  William 
Roscoe.  His  eldest  daugrhter,  Mary  Anne,  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Jevons,  of  LiYerpool,  passed 
through  the  last  stag^e  of  a  most  suffering  disease, 
and  died,  in  London,  on  the  13th  of  this  month, 
a^ed  fifty.  **  Mrs.  Jevons,''  says  a  correspondent, 
'*  was  known  for  several  successive  years  as  editor 
of  the  *  Sacred  Offering ;'  and  as  the  author  of 
many  poems  in  that  little  work,  which  have  since 
been  selected  from  it,  and  pnnted  in  a  separate 
form,  with  some  beautiful  additions.  In  her  native 
town  and  its  neighborhood  she  was  beloved  and 
admired  in  no  common  degree.  Her  benignant 
countenance,  beaming  with  animation  and  kind- 
ness, was  always  welcomed  with  delight.  Her 
pure  benevolence,  sweetness  of  manner,  her  sym- 
pathy with  every  form  of  goodness,  her  tenderness 
to  the  erring,  her  kind  efforts  to  amend  the  condi- 
tion of  the  distressed,  and  to  raise  and  refine  those 
who  were  of  low  estate,  have  made  the  deeper 
impression  because  of  the  peculiar  quietness  and 
modesty  with  which  her  good  deeds  were  per- 
formed. Who  that  remembers  her  when,  in  her 
young  days,  she  adorned  her  father^s  hi4[)py  dwel- 
ling— ^who  that  afterwards  saw  her  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  his  adversity  and  old  age — or, 
in  later  times,  has  known  her  as  the  wife  and 
mother,  the  consistent  devout  Christian  worship- 
per, the  cultivated,  developed  woman,  rich  in 
beautiful  tastes,  and  yet  more  rich  in  good 
works,  but  will  think  with  sorrow  on  the  vacant 
place  she  has  left?  At  such  a  time,  her  own 
words — always  the  outpourings  of  her  hearts— 
come  to  us  with  peculiar  interest ;  alike  bringing 
before  us  the  strivings  of  an  affectionate  and  social 
spirit  under  the  prospect  of  its  last  lonely  conflict, 
(to  her  terrible  only  from  its  loneliness,)  and  testi- 
fying to  the  power  of  a  stay  and  support  long 
proved,  and  never,  we  are  sure,  found  want- 
ing:— 

A  NIOHT  THOUGHT. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  rallaf  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  Icr  Thou  art  with  lue.    Psaho  xxiii. 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul ! 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone, — 
To  other  scenes,  to  other  worlds, 

That  mortal  hath  not  known. 
Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul, — 

To  tread  the  narrow  vale  ; 
But  He,  whose  word  is  sure,  hath  aaid 

His  comforts  shall  not  fail. 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  aoul, 

Along  the  darksome  way ; 
Where  the  bright  sun  has  never  shed 

His  warm  and  gladsome  ray. 
And  yet  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 

Shall  rise  amidst  the  gloom. 
And  scatter  from  thy  trembling  gaze 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul ! 

To  meet  Uiy  God  above ; 
But  shrink  not — he  has  said»  my  soul ! 

He  is  a  God  of  love. 
His  rod  and  staff  shall  comfort  thee 

Across  the  dreary  road. 
Till  thou  shalt  join  the  blessed  ones, 

In  Heaven's  serene  abode." 


AirnciFATioN  or  thb  Potato  Disbasb. — ^In  a  note 
in  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature  we  find  this  remark» 
able  conjecture : — 

"Mr  Knight  first  observed  that  thesie  apf^  td 
pear  trees,  which  had  been  propagated  for  above  » 
century  by  ingradment,  were  now  so  unhealthy  at 
not  to  be  worth  cultivation.  /  have  suspected  the  dis- 
eases of  potatoes  attended  with  the  curled  leaf,  and 
of  strawberry  plants  attended  with  barren  flowers,  to 
be  owing  to  their  having  been  too  long  raised  tnm 
roots,  or  by  solitary  reproduction,  and  not  drom  seeds, 
or  sexual  reproduction,  and  to  have  thence  acquired 
these  hereditary  diseases." 

The  poetic  text  illustrative  of  this  opinion  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

So,  3rears  successive,  from  perennial  roots 
The  wire  or  bulb  with  lessened  vigor  shoots ; 
Till  curled  leaves,  or  barren  flowers,  betray 
A  waning  lineage  verging  to  decay ; 
Or,  till,  amended  by  connubial  powers. 
Rise  seedling  progenies  from  sexual  flowers. 

That  the  potato,  as  an  esculent,  is  the  creature  of 
cultivation  is  quite  certain.  In  Dr.  Paris'  Pkarwuh 
cologia  we  find  that 

"  Molina,  in  his  historv  of  Chili,  speaking  of  the 
potato,  says,  <It  is  indeed  found  in  all  the  fields  of 
Hiis  country,  but  the  plants  that  grow  wild,  called  by 
the  Indians  maglia,  produce  only  very  small  roots  of 
a  bitter  taste.'  Dr.  Baldwin  also  found  the  wild  pa- 
rent of  the  potato  plant  at  "Monte  Video  j  and  Mr/ 
Lambert  informs  us  that  this  statement  has  been 
confirmed  by  Captain  Bowles,  who  not  long  since  re- 
turned from  the  South  American  station ;  he  says, 
<  It  is  a  common  weed  in  the  gardens,  bearing  small 
potatoes,  but  too  hitter  for  use.* '' — Examiner, 


The  Presse  relates  a  strange  farce  of  private  life. 
A  young  Paris  banker  was  very,  jealous  of  a  pretty 
wife;  and  one  morning  lately  he  actually  eocoiu- 
tered  a  man  stealing  out  of  her  bedroom.  The  bank- 
er challenged  the  stranger  on  the  spot,  appointing 
time  and  place  for  the  duel,  an  hour  thence.  The 
other  appeared  to  be  much  alarmed,  but  promised  to 
be  punctual,  and  disappeared.  The  banker  wrote  a 
few  lines,  took  his  pistols,  and  sallied  forth.  He  met 
his  wife,  accompamed  by  her  maid ;  and  burst  out  on 
the  subject  of  his  wrongs :  the  lady  was  amazed  at 
his  agitation,  declared  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  explained  that  she  was  just  returning 
from  a  bath.  They  went  home,  and  the  Lothario 
proved  to  be  a  thief  j  the  husband,  in  his  solicitude 
about  his  wife's  honor,  having  suffered  the  man  to 
carry  off  all  her  jewels. 

A  Long-lost  Watch  Found. — A  man  named  John 
Snowden  lost  his  watch  ujpon  the  moors  in  Northum-» 
berland,  in  the  year  1836,  and  in  his  rambles  only 
last  week  discovered  his  long-lost  time-piece,  near 
Croglin  Water  Head,  where  it  had  no  doubt  lain 
ever  since  it  was  lost.  He  took  it  up,  and  having 
wound  it  up,  to  his  surprise  the  little  monitor  instant- 
ly resumed  its  former  movements,  has  continued 
goingever  since,  and  kept  time  with  great  regnlari- 
ty.  The  cases  and  inside  works  were  not  the  least 
injured,  with  the  exception  of  the  steel  spring  which 
fastens  the  outer  case,  which  was  much  rusted.  It  is 
verjT  remarkable,  that  no  water  had  penetrated  into 
the  inside,  although  it  had  lain  nine  years  exposed  to 
the  winter's  pelting  storms,  and  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  summer's  sun,  and  must  have  been  many 
times  embedded  in  deep  snows. — Cumberland  Pac- 
quet. 

Rewards  of  Virtue. — When  a  man  chooses  the 
rewards  of  virtue,  he  should  remember  that  to  resign 
the  pleasure  of  vice  is  part  of  hi^  bargain. —  WiXbtr- 
force, 

uigitizea  Dy  VJV^v/^^lv 
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From  the  Oolumblaa  Bffacaslne. 
THE  QUIET   HOME. 
BY  JAMES  K.   PAULDINO. 

Tbcre  is  a  season  of  life  in  which  eyery  man 
who  has  gained  wisdom  from  experience  looks  for- 
ward to  repose.  When  the  glao  season  of  yooth- 
lU  aoticipation ;  the  busy,  bustKng  and  laborious 
vppienticeship  of  manhood  is  past ;  when  ambition 
is  sated  or  disgusted  with  the  bitter«^*eets  of  power 
and  avarice  gratified  or  disappointed  in  its  grasp- 
ing avidity— 4hen  it  is  that  we  have  learnt  our 
last  lesson  in  the  school  of  life,  that  to  live  in 
peace  and  die  in  peace  is  the  great  end  of  human 
existence. 

It  has  been  frequently  lamented,  by  moralists  and 
philosophers,  that  mankind  seldom  arrive  at  this 
eooclttston  except  at  a  period  when  it  is  too  late  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  lesson  tliey  have  learned. 
Life  is  a  tone  which  has  no  da  capo,  and  those  who 
play  it  wrong  at  first  have  seldom  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  their  errors.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  no  doubt  all  for  the  beet.  There  is  a 
period  of  actioR  as  well  as  of  repose.  Necessity 
entails  on  the  mass  of  mankind  the  obligation  of 
unceasing  exertion  daring  a  great  portion  of  their 
lives,  and  ever^  passion  of  the  human  mind  is  an 
incentive  to  activity.  The  world  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  standing  stock  still  could  youth  anticipate 
tiie  experience  of  age  and  at  once  realize  the  emp- 
tiness of  those  enjoyments  for  which  it  is  ever 
striving  with  such  restless  excitement.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  we  seldom  if  ever  arrive  at  this  con- 
Tiction  until  we  have  fretted  and  toiled  through  the 
nllotted  period,  and  finished  our  apprenticeship; 
when  if  we  retire  from  the  field  of  action,  our  places 
win  be  supplied  by  others  starting  on  the  same  ca- 
reer, with  the  same  ardent  anticipations,  and  the 
world  go  on  just  as  it  did  before. 

StiU  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  one  of  the 
defects  of  our  nadooal  character  was  a  too  ardent 
pursuit  of  the  gratifications  of  ambition  and  avarice ; 
that  the  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  power  ab- 
florbed  too  great  a  portion  of  our  hearts,  to  the  neg- 
lect or  exclusion  of  all  those  easy  sources  of  enjoy- 
OMttt  whidi  hover  noiselessly  and  unseen  around 
the  domestic  eirde  of  the  happy  few,  whom  choice 
or  chance  or  circumstances  nave  withdrawn  in  a 
neat  measure  from  the  ceaseless  scuffles  of  the 
Dosy  worid.  A  restless,  feverish  activity  pervades 
the  land,  and  few  if  any  of  my  conntrymen  ever 
think  of  seeking  in  the  quiet  shades  of  life  that 
gentle  existence  of  mingled  labor,  amusement  and 
eontemplation  which,  when  accompanied  by  a  taste 
lor  rural  pleasures  and  occupations,  (without  which 
the  repose  of  the  country  is  Uttle  else  than  perpet- 
u&l  tediousness,)  affords  as  fair  a  chance  for  a  hap- 
py, osefnl  and  contented  life  as  any  condition  in  ul 
the  wide  and  varied  ciicomferenee  of  human  exist- 


li  is  indeed  quite  a  rarity  to  see  a  man  retire  from 
the  harassing  excitements  of  business  until  he  has 
become  capable  of  living  without  them ;  nor  do  we 
erer  hear  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  eitjr>  in  any  sphere 
of  lifiB,  bringing  np  a  son  with  a  view  to  the  culti- 
Tmtion  of  the  earth.  All  look  toward  the  scene 
where  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in  a  single  day ; 
where  the  love  of  wealth  becomes  a  devouring  pas- 
wm,  and  where  all  that  embelUshes,  soothes  and 
efevates  oar  existence  is  dfered  up  at  the  shrine 
of  mammon.  Money  has  become  our  god,  or 
Tother  our  demon,  and  the  belief  seems  to  be  fast 
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^ainin^  ground  that  to  win  a  fortune  and  lose  a  soul 
IS  playing  for  a  stake  worthy  of  rational  and  im- 
mortai  beings.  There  are,  hov/ever.  some  solitary 
exceptions  here  and  there,  one  of  which  it  is  the 
design  of  these  preliminaiy  observations  to  intn>- 
duce  to  the  notice  of  my  readers.  The  picture  is 
drawn  from  red  life,  and  I  can  only  hope  Uiat  those 
who  are  its  subjects  will  pardon  me  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  thus  drawing  them  from  their  pleas- 
ant retirement,  to  hold  them  up  as  examples  to 
others  in  illustration  of  my  views  on  the  present 
subject. 

In  the  bosom  of  a  mountainous  but  not  barren 
region  which  presents  a  rare  combination  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  resides  a  friend  of  mine 
much  my  junior,  to  whom  I  pay  frequent  visits 
during  the  sprbg,  summer  and  autumn,  and  some- 
times in  winter.  His  circumstances  are  easy  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  place  him  above  the  necessity 
of  active  employment,  and  he  exerdses  a  daily  avo- 
cation which  though  not  laborious  is  sufficient  to 
givezest  to  his  hours  of  leisure.  He  is  highly  ed- 
ucated, was  some  years  in  the  amnr,  is  weU  read 
in  the  hw  and,  in  short,  is  a  man  of*^  extremely  ac- 
curate and  extensive  knowledge,  not  onljr  general 
but  scientific.  He  is  of  a  cheerful  disposition 
though  neither  noisy  nor  tumultuous,  and  his  tem- 
per is  one  of  those  treasures  that  outweigh  all  the 
gifls  of  fortune.  He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  land,  and  listens  to  the  speeches  of  lawyers 
as  well  as  the  rigmarole  stories  of  witnesses  with 
most  exemplary  patience. 

He  is  married,  and  has  drawn  a  prize  in  the 
grand  lottery  of  human  life  in  the  person  of  a  wo- 
man who  unites  great  good  sense,  good  temper,  a 
sprightly,  cheerful  disposition  and  unafiTected  piety, 
with  all  the  various  accomplishments  of  a  gentle- 
woman and  all  the  more  lovely  but  useful  habits 
and  acquirements  of  a  housewife.  She  is  as  indus- 
trious as  a  bee,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  bless- 
ed with  aB  sorts  of  lady-like  tastes  for  rural  beauty 
and  rural  occupations ;  is  fond  of  the  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  w(M)ds,  the  meadows,  the  brooks,  the 
mountains  and  all  the  beauteous  draperies  of  na* 
ture.  The  garden  is  her  paradice,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  rare  plant  or  flower  gives  her  even  more 
pleasure  than  a  city  dame  derives  from  a  new  bon- 
net of  the  last  Paris  fashion,  or  a  uikique  bakarine 
with  stripes  as  broad  as  those  of  our  national  flag. 
She  is  much  given  to  singing  at  her  work,  and  I 
have  oflen  heard  her  whue  washing  the  tea-oaps 
carelessly  warbling  an  Italian  air  with  all*  the  sci<» 
ence  and  expression  of  a  veritable  signora.  She 
has,  I  confess,  however,  one  grievous  fault ;  she 
does  not  approve  the  judge's  style  of  carving — 
which  I  admit  is  none  of  the  best — and  when  com- 
pared with  her  own  is  little  better  than  naught. 

The  house  occupied  by  my  friend  is  a  pleasant 
picturesque  pile,  but  whether  in  the  cottage  style 
or  that  of  the  Tudor-gothic  I  shall  not^commit  my- 
self by  deciding.  I  can  only  bear  testnkiony'to  one 
excellent  quality  it  possesses.  It  will  accommodate 
more  visitors  than  any  house  of  its  inches  I  ever 
saw,  and  stretches  amazingly  on  occasion.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  wood'bf  oaks,  vral- 
nuts  and  evergreens,  on  a  little  terrace  sloping 
down  and  impereeptibly  mingSng  with  the  forest, 
and  there  is  a  smooth  lawn  in^  front  chequered  with 
beds  of  flowers  and  descending  to  the  steep  brow 
of  a  rocky,  wooded  hill,  wbtere  all  is  rough  from 
the  hand  of  nature.  The  ^^ood  about  the  house 
has  been  thinned,  so  thatit^  admits  the  sunbeams- 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  grass  to  grow  beneath, 
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and  the  whole  is  gradually  beooming  a  rich  verdant 
aod. 

The  view  from  the  piazza  takes  iD  portions  of 
the  river,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  aU  this 
land  of  noble  streams,  together  with  the  sides  and 
outlines  of  Yarious  majestic  mountains  through 
whose  mazes  the  river  meanders,  sometimes  visi- 
ble, sometimes  unseen.  Vistas  are  opened  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  which  are  viewed  a  variety 
of  beautiful  objects  and  combinations.  In  one  di- 
rection you  behold  the  broad  bosom  and  graceful 
waving  outline  of  a  sublime  hill,  frowning  down 
upon  Uie  river  that  washes  its  base ;  in  another,  a 
land-locked  cove,  having  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  lake  whose  borders  in  the  distance  present  a  rich 
succession  of  cultivated  fields  spread  over  a  strip 
of  table  land,  dotted  with  country-seats  and  farm- 
houses and  presenting  a  fine  contrast  to  the  rough, 
towering  mountains  that  rise  abruptly  from  the 
fruitful  plain.  In  another  direction  the  vista  car- 
ries the  eye  far  up  the  river,  and  expands  through 
the  breadth  in  the  mountains  to  a  great  distance 
beyond.  In  another,  we  see  the  trim  and  taper  vil- 
lage spire,  which  is  of  the  finest  proportion,  rising 
ATOve  the  trees  and  relieved  in  the  distance  across 
the  river  by  a  vast  cliff  of  gray-beard  rocks  facing 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Though  within  a  short 
distanoe  of  a  village,  it  is  quite  sequestered  from 
noise  or  intrusion,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  retirement  without  being  subject  to  any  of  the 
inconveniences  of  loneliness. 

The  family  at  present,  consists  of  my  friend,  and 
his  wife,  two  l)oys,  a  coachman,  a  gardener,  man- 
servant, a  cook,  a  chambermaid.  Bob  the  prairie- 
horse,  Fanny  the  pony,  and  three  dogs,  Caesar, 
Tip,  and  Swifl,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  more  in  the 
:  sequel.    Passing  over  the  other  domestics  who 
I  have  no  claim  to  the  honors  of  a  biography,  we 
•eome  to  Nancy  Dawson,  the  chambermaid,  an  Irish 
damsel,  of  an  uncertain  age,  who  possesses  all  the 
•  good  qualities  of  that  generous,  warm-hearted  peo- 
ple.   In  addition  to  her  other  special  duties,  she 
has  volunteered  to  superintend  the  dairy  as  well  as 
the  poultry-yard,  where  at  this  moment  she  pre- 
sidee  with  absolute  dominion  over  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred ducks  and  chickens,  her  obedient  subjects, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  self-willeid  old 
hens,  obey  her  behests  with  exemplary  docility.    I 
am  oflen  amused  with  the  procession,  as  Nancy 
Dawson  sallies  out  from  the  kitchen  and  proceeds 
through  a  path  in  the  wood  to  the  bam,  with  the 
morning  allowance  for  her  feathered  dependants. 
First  marches  Nancy  with  the  basket  of  provisions  ; 
next  follows  an  ancient  lame-legged  chanticleer  of 
the  speckled  Dominica  breed,  with  enormous  long 
spurs  and  a  top-knot  that  resembles  an  umbrella 
carried  over  his  head.    He  domineers  terribly  over 
the  young  fry,  although  I  shrewdly  suspect  him  of 
being  an  arrant  cowiffd,  for  he  dodges  whenever  a 
bird  flies  over  him,  and  utters  a  strange  cackle, 
which,  whether  to  express  his  own  alarm  or  to 
akrm  others,  is  a  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Next  to  chanticleer,  oomes  dame  Partlet  the  hen, 
foDowed  by  a  TtM>le  of  chickens ;  after  these  wad- 
^  a  floek  of  bandy-legged  ducks,  in  Indian  file, 
pufltog  and  quacking  wiUi  apparent  solicitude  lest 
they  riiould  oome  in  a  dayaner  the  fair.   The  rear 
is  always  brought  up  by  Tip  the  terrier,  who,  de- 
spising the  ignoble  vocation  of  rat-catching,  has 
,  devoted  himself  to  higher  objects,  and  ever  follows 
Nancy  when  she  wends  her  way  to  the  poultry- 
yard. 
Tip»  who  was  christened  in  hooor  of  the  good 


old  hero  of  Tippecanoe— rest  his  soul  ? — is  a  rough 
coated  little  caitiff,  with  more  mirth  than  beau^, 
who  might  be  justly  suspected  of  an  unsocial  dis- 
position were  it  not  for  his  exemplary  devotion  to 
the  society  of  a  poultry-yard.  Here  he  passes 
most  of  his  time  watching  the  setting  bens  with 
the  deepest  solicitude,  wMle  he  on  all  occasions 
displays  a  most  fatherly  care  of  the  little  chickens, 
frequently  assisting  the  mothers  in  getting  their 
flocks  together,  when  the  inexperienced  youngsters 
have  wandered  indiscreetly  too  far  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parent.  But  woe  to  any  interloper, 
whether  turkey,  goose,  duck,  or  fowl  of  any  kind, 
that  ventures  to  intrude  among  his  peculiar  charge. 
Tip  detects  them  in  an  instant  and  makes  his  attack 
with  such  furious  demonstrations  of  valor  that  no- 
thing ventures  to  stand  before  him.  Many  of  my 
readers  may  possibly  deem  this  sketch  of  Tip  the 
terrier  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mind  ;  but  let  me 
tell  them  I  have  in  my  time  seen  biographies,  and 
auto-biographies  of  certain  distinguii^ed  persons, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  oould  not  hold  a  candle  to  Tip, 
in  the  usefulness  of  their  lives  or  the  dignity  of 
their  employments. 

Though  1  could  never  detect  Nancy  Dawson  m 
any  overt  act  of  tyranny,  it  is  astonisning  what  a 
despotism  she  has  estabUshed  over  her  8m)iects  of 
the  poultry  yard.  The  old  cock  of  the  walk,  who 
carries  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  stands  in  great 
awe  of  her,  never  venturing  on  any  exercise  of 
authority  m  her  presence ;  and  whenever  she  has 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs,  she  forthwith 
seizes  some  refractory  hen  and  holds  her  on  the 
nest  with  such  a  resolute  determined  air  of  author- 
ity, that  dame  Partlet  sets  herself  to  the  process  of 
hatching  with  exemplary  resignation,  as  if  con- 
scious that  all  resistance  wouloi  be  in  vain.  Yet 
is  Nancy  Dawson  a  perfect  example  of  good-na- 
ture ;  and  I  never  remember  her  to  have  been  put 
out  of  her  serenity  except  on  two  occasions ;  onee 
when  a  refractory  hen  refused  to  take  charge  of  a 
nest,  and  once  on  being  told  of  the  new  process  of 
hatching  chickens  by  steam,  whereat  she  turned 
up  her  nose  in  great  indignation. 

My  readers  must  indulge  me,  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  picture  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  sketch,  without  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  quadrupeds,  who,  as  it  were,  constitute  a 
third  estate  in  this  rural  dominion,  and  exercise 
certain  rights  which  are  never  curtailed.  Of  these, 
the  first  in  rank  and  estimation  is  old  Ccesar  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  is  the  successor  of  Nero, « 
who  was  the  successor  of  Lion,  beyond  whom  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not.  Lion  eminendy 
merits  a  biography,  but  my  present  limits  wifi 
only  permit  a  passing  tribute  to  his  memory.  He 
was  a  dog  of  inestimable  qualities,  but  of  what 
family,  whether  **  mongrel,  pnppy,  whelp,  or 
hound,  or  cur  of  low  degree,"  I  am  unable  to  say, 
though  I  hope  our  new  repubhcan  college  of  hcap- 
aldry  will  be  able  to  find  out  his  pedigree.  It  most 
be  confessed,  however,  that  at  certain  stated  peri- 
ods of  the  year,  Lion  would  go  off  on  a  "  spree," 
as  the  sailors  say,  from  whence  he  never  failed  to 
return  with  a  black  eye,  a  lacerated  ear,  a  Uune 
leg  or  some  other  shrewd  indication  of  having  been 
in  bad  company.  Satisfied  with  this  finoSc  and 
having  sown  his  wfld  oats  for  the  sesson,  he  re- 
main^ all  the  rest  of  the  year  a  model  of  propri- 
ety, decorum,  fidelity  and  watchfulness.  I  never 
took  much  interest  in  Nero,  his  successor.  He 
was  a  bull-headed  evr,  and  the  whole  race  of  bufir 
I  dogB  in  all  its  vaiieljes  is  my  avenion ;  they  art 
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PoIy  fit  f<nr  bntohers,  bulliea  and  black^aids ;  and 
whenever  I  see  a  man  followed  by  one  of  them  I 
eschew  his  aoqaaintance. 

But  Cesar,  the  Newfoundlander,  is  a  different 
aort  of  quadruped,  and  held  in  great  respect,  not 
only  by  Tip  and  Swift,  but  l^  Si  the  family,  for 
his  amiable  and  excellent  qualites.  He  is  of  a 
nost  philosophical  temper  and  his  modesty  is  equal 
to  his  merit.  He  never  intrudes  into  any  part  of 
the  house,  except  the  kitchen,  without  being  spe- 
cially invited,  and  the  print  of  his  feet  was  never 
seen  on  th^  garment  of  a  friend.  In  his  better 
days  he  could  swim  like  a  duck,  and  float  like  a 
cork  on  the  surface  of  the  water  without  moving  a 
p&w.  But  he  is  now  waxing  desperately  old  ;  his 
whiskers  are  turning  grey,  and  though  he  can 
bark  lustily,  he  can  bite  no  more.  Last  winter  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  dangeroiis  malady,  which  dis- 
abled one  of  his  legs  for  a  time  and  deprived  him 
of  the  sight  of  an  eye ;  during  this  period  he  af- 
ibrded  an  example  of  patient  resignation  from 
which  his  betters  might  have  drawn  a  salutary  les- 
•on.  Every  morning  he  would  steal  into  the 
breakfast  room,  after  all  but  his  mistifess  had  re- 
tired, and  quietly  invoke  her  attention^ to  his  dis- 
abled limb  and  sightless  eye,  with  a  meek  devo- 
tion, a  low  melancholv  murmur  too  significant  to 
be  misunderstood.  She  would  administer  the  best 
she  could  to  his  calamity,  and  then  the  poor  old 
fellow  woukl  limp  away  with  a  look  that  spoke  his 
eratitttde  more  eloquently  than  a  thousand  words. 

Cesar  is  now  well  again  and  has  nothing  at 
present  to  complain  of  but  that  incurable  disease, 
old  age.  He,  however,  preserves  his  voice,  and 
his  Wk  is  tremendous,  in  which  he  is  always 
joined  by  Tip  and  Swifl,  one  of  whom  is  a  fine 
contralto,  the  other  a  glorious  soprano.  There  is 
a  strong  touch  of  the  pathetic  about  old  Cesar, 
which  has  often  struck  me  in  coming  up  to  the 
house  through  the  path  in  the  wood.  His  first 
salutation  on  hearing  an  approaching  footstep,  is  a 
low  grunt  of  interrogation,  as  much  as  to  say 
"who  have  we  beret"  But  the  moment  he  re- 
cognizes me,  he  raises  himself  on  his  fore  legs, 
lazily  wags  his  bushy  tail,  and  utters  a  low  mourn- 
ful whine,  which  says  as  plainly  as  words  can 
speak — "  I  cannot  come  to  meet  you,  but  you  are 
kindly  welcome!" 

Swift,  the  grayhound,  was  somewhat  of  a  rogue 
in  his  day,  he  os^  to  make  predatory  incursions 
into  the  village  where  he  committed  divers  depre- 
dations on  the  butchers'  stalls  and  kitchens,  until 
either  deterred  by  some  most  exemplary  drubbings 
or  the  prickings  of  an  awakened  conscience,  he 
became  an  absolute  tetotaller,  and  his  character 
now  stands  high  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
is  the  most  active,  graceful  and  sprightly  of  ani- 
mnls  ;  and  it  is  a  treat  to  ramble  with  him  through 
the  fields,  and  see  him  flit  like  the  wind  over 
fences  and  cowb'  backs,  causing  the  poor  animals 
actually  to  stare  at  his  unaccountable  gambols.  1 
must  however  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
has  never  harmed  man  or  b^t,  since  his  memora- 
ble reformation. 

The  ffrealett  character  of  the  stable  is  Bob,  the 
prairie  horse,  whose  history  is  a  perfect  romance, 
and  verifies  that  extremely  moral  maxim  of  my 
Lord  Byron,  so  often  quoted  as  something  new, 
that  *'  truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction."  No 
one  knows  his  age,  not  even  those  wiseacres  who 
draw  their  oracles  from  the  teeth ;  but  there  is. a 
tradition  that  he  was  wounded  and  captured  by 
the  party  under  Major  Long,  in  his  expedition  to 


the  Rocky  Motrntanu.  How  Bob  got  to  New 
York  is  a  mystery  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  severs] 
years  ago  he  was  seen  by  a  ftiend  of  nune  trudg- 
mg  along  the  street  in  a  most  forlorn  condition, 
with  a  ba^  of  potatoes,  and  two  strapping  vaga- 
bonds behind  it  on  his  back.  There  is  somethinff 
peculiar  and  original  in  Bob's  appearance  and 
physiognomy.  His  color  is  a  sort  of  rusty  dapple 
gray;  his  head  enormously  elongated,  and  its 
apparent  length  aggravated  by  a  luxuriant  tuft  of 
snow-white  hair  jutting  high  above  his  cars,  giving 
him  an  air  of  most  majestic  gravity.  In  fact,  he  is 
by  far  the  most  sensible,  judicious-looking  Irarse  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  pro- 
found sagacity  in  everything  he  looks  and  does 
that  inspires  unlimited  confidence.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  gentleman  I  spoke  of,  commiserating 
the  fate  of  the  poor  pilgrim  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, purchased  him  on  the  spot  and  consigned 
him  to  the  ftiend  whose  home  I  am  now  describing, 
where  he  has  ever  since  remained  a  faithful,  quiet 
and  obedient  servant.  The  two  boys  were  aocue- 
tomed  to  ride  him  since  they  could  hold  a  bridle ; 
single  or  double  it  was  all  the  same  to  Bob ;  he 
never  stumbled  or  tired,  nor  was  he  ever  frightened , 
except  on  the  firing  of  a  gun ;  for  it  would  seem 
he  had  never  forgotten  the  wound  he  received  on 
the  prairie  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  sound 
by  which  it  was  accompanied.  AU  his  instincts 
were  indeed  admirable ;  he  was  one  of  the  ^est 
animals  ever  ridden,  and  afforded  ample  proofs  ef 
the  superiority  of  the  teaching  of  nature  over  that 
superficial  knowledge  which  is  inculeated  by  whip 
and  spur.  But  Bob,  too,  is  going  the  viray  of  aU 
flesh,  fish  and  fowl,  and  is  getting  quite  stiff  in  the 
joints.  He  is  seldom  ridtSsn  now  except  by  his 
mistress  on  short  excursions ;  all  reverence  his 
white  tuft  and  imperturbable  gravity ;  all  remember 
his  faithful  services,  his  patience,  his  docility ;  and 
he  now  passes  his  winters  snugly  in  the  stable, 
until  the  grass  is  green,  when  he  is  turned  forth 
into  the  meadows  to  spend  his  time  in  clover. 
Here  he  feeds  by  himself,  apparently  conscious 
that  he  is  a  free-born  horse,  and  despising  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  a  hundred  generatioos 
of  slaves. 

Escaping  from  the  racket  of  the  noisy  town, 
nothing  can  be  more  soothing  to  the  spirit  tiian  the 
calm  and  quiet  cheerfulness  of  the  scene  present- 
ing itself  all  around.  In  Spring  and  Summer  the 
presence  of  the  merry  birds  and  the  silvery  whis- 
perings of  the  leaves,  animated  by  the  toyings  of 
the  balmy  winds,  are  abnost  the  only  sounds  that 
gently  intrude  on  the  repose  that  dwells  all  around ; 
which  is  yet  neither  gloomy  nor  depressing,  for  we 
are  invited  to  gladness  by  all  that  is  gay  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature.  The  silence  of  a  city  is  dreary 
and  appalling ;  and  I  know  not  a  more  saddening 
prospect  than  to  look  out  in  die  dead  of  night  on 
the  deserted  streets  and  evening  lamps,  to  con- 
template the  melancholy  waste.  It  seems  the  city 
of  the  dead,  and  the  houses  only  stately  monu^ 
ments  erected  to  their  memory.  But  the  quiet  ot 
the  country  in  the  genial  seasons  of  the  year  is 
full  of  life  and  animation.  The  motion  and  the 
whispers  of  the  leaves;  the  chirping  and  flitting 
of  the  birds ;  the  insects  sporting  and  gMttermg  in 
the  air  or  skipping  over  the  ground,  ^1  minsled 
together,  tell  that  the  vivifying  spirit,  the  soiu  of 
nature  is  at  work,  chasing  its  never  ceasing  lotmd 
and  fulfilling  the  high  behests  of  the  Great  Ciealor 
of  the  universe.  f 

The  Autumn,  too,  is  not  detoid  of  interest  and 
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beaoty,  though  of  a  more  ffrave  and  sober  cast. 
Nature,  like  some  waning  Xeauty,  seems  to  be- 
oome  oonsdons  of  decay,  and  seeks  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  time  hj  decking  herself  with  more 
splendid  ornaments.  The  nmny-colored  forests, 
whose  drapery  baffles  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
awaken  in  the  contemplative  soul  associations 
which  though  allied  to  mortality  and  decay,  are 
adll  exquisitely  touching  without  being  melancholy 
or  depressing,  except  accompanied  by  guih  and 
remorse,  which  give  to  death  its  sting,  to  the  grave 
its  victory.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  life  of 
men.  Each  has  its  Spring,  its  Summer,  its  Au- 
tumn and  its  Winter ;  each  travels  its  circle  from 
the  eariy  in&nt  smiles  of  the  vernal  season,  to  the 
dead  pause  of  wintry  life ;  and  each  presents  to  the 
mind  the  grand  and  lofty  truth,  that  as  the  decay 
of  the  year  is  invariaUy  succeeded  by  the  renewal 
of  its  youthful  bloom  and  gladness,  so  is  the  death 
of  the  riirhteous  assuredly  the  prelude  to  immortal 
bliss.  Nor  is  winter  a  season  of  gloom  in  this  ma- 
jestic region.  There  is  a  wild  and  savage  grandeur 
m  the  aspect  of  the  mountains,  on  whose  rough  de- 
clivities the  glittering  snow  is  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  dwk  frowning  precipices  and  the  deep 
gteen  pines  which  crown  them,  that  gives  birth  in 
the  contemplative  mind  to  feelings  and  associations 
rather  pleasing  than  revolting.  The  beautiful  has 
only  given  place  to  the  sublime  of  nature ;  for  in 
Winter  everything  in  this  region  partakes  of  sub- 
limity. The  white  winding-sheet  which  so  often 
wraps  itself  around  the  earth ;  the  howling  storm, 
so  resistless  in  its  energy  ;  the  far  off  sun,  cheating 
us  with  his  pale  nnwarming  beams,  all  naturally 
call  up  ideas  and  associations  of  the  vast,  the  re- 
mote, the  mighty,  the  omnipotent.  And  when  at 
evening  we  sit  by  the  blazing  wood  fire,  brightened 
by  cheerful  faces,  or  retire  to  rest  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  winds  that  roar  among  the  leafless  trees,  we 
feel  every  enjoyment  enhan^  within  by  the  ^-ead 
contrast  of  the  tumultuous  scene  without. 

The  juvenile  sportsmen  of  the  village  being 
strictly  forbidden  to  shoot  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house,  and  standing  in  great  awe  of  Caesar, 
whose  growl  \b  tremendous  and. whose  one  eye  still 
glares  with  unextinguished  fires,  the  neighboring 
birds,  as  if  conscious  of  protection  and  safety  here, 
have  collected  in  considerable  numbers  and  become 
in  some  measure  domesticated.  A  pair  of  Phcebe 
birds,  as  the  unlearned  call  them,  have  for  some 
years  past  hatched  their  young  on  the  cornice  of 
one  of  the  parlor  windows  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  various  little  vagrant  intruders  may  be 
seen  hopping  about  the  piaaa,  picking  up  the  seeds 
and  crumbs  designedly  left  for  their  recreation. 
The  boys,  who  have  each  a  chest  of  small  tools, 
have  eonstructed  and  hung  up  among  the  trees 
various  habitations  which  are  at  present  all  occupied 
except  two ;  and  I  record  it  as  a  curious  fact,  for 
the  botheration  of  our  learned  Thebans,  that  these 
last  were  pat  up  after  the  first  of  May,  whence  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  as  the  birds  all 
marry  on  Valentine's  day  so  do  they  all  go  to 
housekeeping  on  the  first  of  May.  From  their  ex- 
ample was  doubtless  derived  the  custom  of  my 
worthy  fellow-citiaens,  which  has  never  before  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  of  playing  at  the  game 
of  move-all  on  that  tumultuous  anniversary. 

In  this  scene  of  rural  beauty,  and  amid  occupa- 
tioRS  and  amusements  which,  Uiough  they  may  ap- 
pear idways  the  same,  are  varied  by  a  thousand 
changes,  my  friends  appear  to  enjoy  a  sweet,  blame- 


lees  happiness,  and  administer  as  much  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  others  as  in  any  situation  of  life.  Bat 
there  are  drawbacks  on  every  state  of  human  ex- 
istence, and  the  serpent  sometimes  finds  his  way 
even  into  paradise.  The  village  boys — ^those  des- 
perate freebooters  ^  hom  no  law  can  bind  nor  vigil- 
ance restrain^-occasionally  break  in  on  the  repose 
of  the  scene  and  create  an  excitement.  In  spite  of 
old  Cesar,  Tip  and  Swift,  in  spite  of  Moses  the 
gardener,  and  in  spite  of  the  coachman,  who  is 
something  of  an  Irish  giant,  they  sometimes  intrude 
upon  the  forbidden  ground  and  frighten  the  birds ; 
for  as  to  shooting  them,  that  is  qaite  out  of  the 
q  uestion .  Nay ,  they  have  sometim^  been  detected 
in  the  act  of  stealing  Nancy  Dawson's  egjfs  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  little  caitiff  was 
caught,  by  Moses  the  gardener,  making  off  with 
the  spoils  of  half-a-dozen  nests.  Being  seized  by 
Moses — who  by  the  way  is  the  meekest  of  men — 
he  was  brought  before  the  judge  ;  and  there  being 
at  that  time  a  young  student-at-law  on  a  visit  at 
the  house,  he  was  called  on  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  drawing  up  the  indictment,  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  brief  analysis  for  the  benefit  of  all  young  pne- 
titionera. 

The  indictment  alleged  or  set  forth,  as  the  ease 
may  be,  that  the  culprit,  to  wit :  Jacob  Bumpns, 
on  the  twenty-eiehth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  did  feloniously,  maliciously  and  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  or  the  obligations  of  con- 
science-~being  doubtless  instigated  by  the  d — 1 
— seize  upon,  abstract,  substract,  discompose,  take 
away,  purloin,  steal  or  otherwise  make  free  with, 
as  aforesaid,  certain  eggs,  as  aforesaid :  the  pro- 
perty of  Nancy  Dawson,  spinster,  as  aforesaid. 

first  count, — It  was  alleged  that  the  defendant, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  did,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  seize  upon,  &c 
&c.  &c.,  the  aforesaid  eggs  with  his  right  band. 

Second  count, — That  the  defendant,  ^.  &c.  &c. 
did,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  seize  upon  the  ajforesaid  eggs 
with  his  left  hand. 

Third  count,^Wiih  both  hands. 

Fourth  count, — With  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand. 

lyth  coim/.— With  the  fingera  of  his  left  hand. 

Sucth  count. — ^With  the  fi'ngen  of  both  hands. 

Seventh  count, — With  the  Siumb  and  fingers  of 
his  right  hand. 

Eighth  cmm/.— With  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
his  left  hand. 

Mnth  count, — ^With  the  thumbs  and  fingers  of 
both  hands. 

Tenth  count, — In  some  manner  and  by  some 
means  to  the  prosecutor  unknown. 

On  examination  it  was  proven  by  the  testimony 
of  Moses  the  gardener,  that  he  arrested  the  culprit 
in  the  very  act  of  escaping  from  the  poultry  yaid 
with  his  hat  full  of  eggs ;  that  to  have  procured 
them  he  must  have  climbed  over  the  pouhy  yard 
fence ;  and  that  his  crime  was  aggravated  by  the 
atrocious  circumstance  that  not  a  single  nest-egg 
was  left  for  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved  hens. 
The  criminal  being  called  on  for  his  defence,  made 
no  denial  of  the  charge,  but  alleged  in  miti^tion 
of  the  offence,  that  another  boy,  whose  name  he 
refused  to  disclose  had  told  him  that  another  boy, 
whose  name  he  likewise  refused  to  disclose,  had 
told  him  that  some  of  his  hens  laid  their  eggs  there, 
and  desired  him  to  go  and  get  them.  He  also  put 
in  a  plea  of  insanity,  but  that  was  overruled. 

The  judge,  who  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  positioo 
in  being  thus  called  on  to  decide  a  case  in  which 
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he  lumself  wail  as  it  were  a  party,  decided  that  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  the  culprit  used  either  his  right  hand 
or  his  left,  or  indeed  any  hand  at  aU,  in  abstracting 
the  eggs;  and  most  especially  that  as  the  hat 
stated  so  positively  to  be  Am  hat,  actually  belonged 
to  him,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  The  court 
accordingly  dismissed  Bumpus  with  a  lecture  on 
the  enormity  of  robbing  hen-roosts,  which  had  such 
a  powerful  effect  that  he  left  off  the  practice,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  detected  with  a  hank  note 
in  his  shoe  which  he  had  stolen  from  a  pains-taking 
cobbler  of  the  vilUge. 

Those  little  ripples  in  the  smooth  surface  of  life 
only  serve  to  give  variety  to  the  surface,  and  never 
▼ex  the  deep  clear  waters  that  flow  on  undisturbed 
beneath.  But  I  fear  I  am  tiring  my  readers, 
who  perad venture  have  been  so  pampered  with 
liigh-seasoned  dishes,  peppered  even  to  fanaticism, 
consisting  of  over-wrought  pictures  of  misery  and 
degradation  arising  from  the  guilty  excesses  of 
unrestrained  passions,  exhibited  in  all  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  what  is  called  **  powerful  writing,"  that 
tlipy  will  doubtless  turn  with  sickly  languor  from 
this  simple  sketch  in  water  colors,  and  charcfe  me 
with  dealing  in  idle  puerilities.  But  indeed  they 
are  mistaken.  Whatever  mode  of  life  best  adminis- 
ters to  our  happiness  must  be  allied  to  innocence 
and  virtue,  for  there  are  no  other  sources  whence 
they  can  be  derived ;  and  these  are  worth  the  study 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
dignity  in  real  goodness,  in  whatever  form  of  un- 
pretending simplicity  it  may  present  itself,  before 
which  all  the  tinselled  glare  of  worthlessness  and 
pride  fedes  into  insignificance ;  and  if  we  could 
only  once  be  allured  into  strolling  along  the  flowery 
path  where  happiness  is  so  easily  and  cheaply  atr 
tained,  we  should  save  ourselves  from  taking  a 
great  deal  o(  trouble  for  nothing.  My  dear  coun- 
trymen— for  indeed  I  love  them  with  all  their  faults 
and  foibles — are  waxing  too  ambitious  and  becom- 
ing too  eager  and  indiscriminate  in  their  devotion 
to  mammon.    Almost  every  man  aims  not  simply 


at  the  nobte  prize  of  independence  but  at  public 
distinction  or  enormous  wealth,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  even  the  purer  sex,  whose  office  it  is 
to  mitigate  the  rough  malignant  passions  of  man 
by  their  gentleness,  and  stimulate  his  virtues  by 
their  smiles,  are  so  gradually  mingling  in  the  tu- 
multuous strife  of  what  Milton  ^k  '*  this  sin- 
worn  world,"  as  not  to  pour  oil  upon  but  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flame.  They  too  are  infected  with  a 
craving  avidity  for  notoriety  ;  and  their  struggle  is 
not  for  that  happiness  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  equally,  whether  high  or  low,  but  for  that  empty 
imaginary  shadow  which  allures  them  from  the  in- 
nocent shrine  of  domestic  usefulness,  domestic 
ease,  contentment  and  repose,  to  a  pursuit  in  which 
they  are  forever  baffled.  The  very  virtues  of  wo- 
men unfit  them  for  public  benefactors ;  and  in  all 
history,  ancient  or  modem,  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  example  of  a  female  who  became  distin- 
guished for  the  exercise  of  masculine  qualities,  ex- 
cept through  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  peculiar  vir- 
tues that  adorn  her  sex. 

It  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  this  sickly  longing  for 
empty,  evanescent  notoriety  that  we  are  respected 
ana  beloved  by  our  family,  our  friends,  our  neigh- 
bors, and  all  those  with  whom  we  assodate  in  Uiat 
little  circle  which  is  the  world  to  us,  and  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast.  We  aspire  to  be  trumpeted  forth 
to  the  world  (ki  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  and  pay 
a  price  for  the  glory  of  a  day,  which  would  be  a 
dear  purchase  for  an  immortality  of  fame.  True 
it  is,  that  this  desire  for  distinction,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  all  that  it 
excellent  and  beautiful ;  but  unless  under  the  dis- 
cipUne  of  a  well-regulated  mind  it  is  sure  to  degen- 
erate into  a  mischievous,  itchins  avidity,  an  indis- 
criminate insatiable  appetite,  which,  like  the  giant 
in  Rabelais,  banquets  only  on  windmills,  and, 
incapable  of  making  the  distinction,  confounds  the 
vulgar  notoriety  of  a  day  with  that  enduring  fame 
resembling  the  bright  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
which  appears  in  the  heavens  only  after  the  great 
luminary  has  sunk  below  the  horizon. 


LINES  ADDBE8SBD  TO  A   CHILD. 

Seest  thou  the  rose  ? 
It  springeth  fVom  the  lowly  earth, 
It  hath  a  bright  and  lovely  birth, 

Where  the  warm  East  Wind  blows — 
So  when  Ood's  Spirit  breathes  may  sweet  flowers 

start, 
Oladdening  the  low  and  earthly  place,  thy  heart. 

Seest  thou  the  stars? 
Thev  shine  with  pure  and  heavenly  light, 
Sheading  their  radiance  on  the  Night, 
No  mist  their  glory  mars — 
So  barsting  through  the  clouds  that  darkly  roll, 
May  the  pure  day-star  rise  within  thy  soul ! 

May  thy  young  years 
Be  given  to  ilim  who  gives  thee  all ; 
No  doubt  disturb,  no  fear  appal ; 
But  all  thy  ^rii^-time  tears 
•  Fkyw  out  in  gratitude  to  Him  above, 
Who  draws  ttiy  yonthfiil  heart  with  cords  of  love. 

Still  be  a  eluld. 
Even  when  age  its  snows  shall  shed, 
And  years  go  dimly  o'er  thy  head — 
A  daughter  reconciled, 
Jks  humbly  to  thy  Father's  fbotstool  drawn, 
As  when  thoa  satest  there  in  life's  clear  dawn. 

Mrs.  James  Gray. 


TRIFLES* 

How  is  it  o'er  the  strongest  mind, 

That  trifles  hold  such  sway  ? 
A  word — nay,  e'en  a  look  unkind 

May  darken  all  life's  day. 
Oh,  in  this  worid  of  daily  care, 

The  thousands  that  have  erred 
Can  any  hardship  better  bear, 

Than  they  can  bear  a  word ! 

Alas,  the  human  mould 's  at  fietult, 

And  still  by  turns  it  claims 
A  nobleness  that  can  exalt, 

A  littleness  that  shames ! 
Of  strength  and  weakness  still  combmed 

Compounded  of  the  mean  and  grand  ^ 
And  tnfles  thus  will  shake  the  mind 

That  wouM  a  tempest  stand. 

Give  me  that  sonl-snperior  power, 

That  conquest  over  fate, 
Which  sways  the  weakness  of  the  boor. 

Rules  little  things  as  great ; 
That  lulls  the  human  waves  of  strife 

With  words  and  feelings  kind. 
And  makes  the  trials  of  our  life  ^  r\r\rs\o 

The  triumphs  of  our  mind^  ^-J^-'^^ IV^ 
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[Pan  of  aa  article  in  the  New  York  THbane.) 

Thi  cauldron  Bimroera,  and  so  great  is  the  fire 
that  we  expect  it  soon  to  boil  over,  and^iew  fates 
appear  for  F.urope. 

Spain  is  dying  by  inches  ;  England  shows  symp- 
toms of  having  passed  her  meridian  ;  Austria  has 
taken  opium,  but  she  must  awake  ere  long ; 
France  is  in  an  uneasy  dream — she  knows  she  has 
been  very  sick,  has  had  terrible  remedies  adminis- 
tered, and  ought  to  be  getting  thoroughly  well, 
which  she  is  not.  Louis  Philippe  watches  by  her 
pillow,  doses  and  bloeds  her,  so  that  she  cannot 
fairly  try  her  strength  and  find  whether  something 
or  nothing  lias  been  done.  But  Louis  Philippe 
and  Melternich  must  soon,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
leave  this  scene,  and  then  there  will  be  none  to 
keep  out  air  and  light  from  the  chamber,  and  the 
patients  will  be  roused  and  ascertain  their  true 
condition. 

No  power  is  in  the  ascending  course  except  the 
Russian,  and  that  has  such  a  condensation  of  brute 
force,  animated  by  despotic  will,  that  it  seems 
sometimes  as  if  it  might  by  and  by  stride  over 
Europe  and  face  ns  across  the  water.  Then 
would  be  opposed  to  one  another  the  two  extremes 
of  autocracy  and  democracy,  and  a  trial  of  strength 
would  ensue  between  the  two  principles  more 
grand  and  full  than  any  ever  seen  on  this  planet, 
and  of  which  the  result  must  be  to  bind  mankind 
by  one  chain  of  convictions.  Should  indeed  des- 
potism and  democracy  meet  as  the  two  slave-hold- 
mg  powers  of  the  world,  the  result  can  hardly  be 
predicted.  But  there  is  room  in  the  intervening 
age  for  many  changes,  and  the  Czars  profess  to 
wish  to  free  their  serfs  as  our  planters  do  to  free 
their  slaves,  and  we  suppose  with  an  equal  sin- 
cerity, but  the  need  of  sometimes  professing  such 
desires  is  a  deference  to  the  progress  of  principles 
which  bid  fair  to  have  their  era  yet. 

We  hope  such  an  era  steadfastly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deeds  of  darkness  that  have  made  this  year 
forever  remarkable  in  our  annals.  Our  nation  has 
indeed  shown  that  the  lust  of  gain  is  at  present  her 
ruling  passion.  She  is  not  only  resolute  but 
shameless  about  it,  and  has  no  doubt  or  scruple  as 
to  la3^naf  aside  the  glorious  office,  assigned  her  by 
Fate,  of  herald  of  freedom,  light  and  peace  to  the 
eivilized  world. 

Yet  we  must  not  despair !  Even  so  the  Jewish 
king,  crowned  with  all  gifts  that  Heaven  could 
bestow,  was  intoxicated  by  their  plenitude,  and 
went  astray  after  the  most  worthless  idols.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  forfeit  finally  the  office 
designed  for  him — he  was  drawn  or  dragged  back 
to  it ;  and  so  shall  it  be  with  this  nation.  There 
are  trials  in  store  which  shall  amend  us. 

We  must  believe  that  the  pure  blood  shown  in 
the  time  of  our  revolution  still  glows  in  the  heart, 
but  the  body  of  our  nation  is  full  of  foreign  ele- 
ments. A  large  proportion  of  our  citizens,  or 
their  parents,  came  here  for  worldly  advantage, 
and  have  never  raised  their  minds  to  any  idea  of 
destiny  or  duty.  More  money — more  land !  is  all 
the  watchword  they  know.  They  have  received 
the  inheritance  earned  by  the  fathers  of  the  revo- 
lution, withont  their  wisdom  and  virtue  to  use  it. 
But  this  cannot  last.  The  vision  of  those  pro- 
phetic souls  must  be  realised,  else  the  nation 
could  not  exist ;  every  body  must  at  least  '*  have 
soul  enough  to  save  the  expense  of  salt,"  or  it 
cannot  be  preserved  alive. 


What  a  year  it  has  been  with  us!  Texas 
annexed,  and  more  annexations  in  store  ;  slavery 
perpetuated,  as  the  most  striking  new  feature  of 
these  movements.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  Ameri- 
can love  of  liberty!  Mormons  murdered  and 
driven  out,  as  an  expression  of  American  freedom 
of  conscience.  Cassius  Clay's  paper  expelled 
from  Kentucky ;  that  is  American  freedom  of  the 
press.  And  all  these  deeds  defended  on  the  tme 
Russian  groonds :  "  We  (the  stronger)  know 
what  you  (the  weaker)  ought  to  do  and  be,  and  it 

Thus  the  principles  which  it  was  supposed  some 
ten-  years  back  had  begun  to  regenerate  the  world* 
are  left  without  a  trophy  for  this  past  year,  except 
in  the  spread  of  Ronge's  movement  in  GermaDy, 
and  that  of  associative  and  communist  principles 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  which,  let  the  worldling 
deem  as  he  will  about  their  practicability,  he  eso- 
not  deny  to  be  animated  by  faith  in  Giod  and  a 
desire  for  the  good  of  man.  We  must  add  to 
these  the  important  symptoms  of  the  spread  of 
peace  principles. 

Meanwhile  if  the  more  valuable  springs  of  aetioa 
seem  to  lie  dormant  for  a  time,  there  is  a  constant 
invention  and  perfection  of  the  means  of  action 
and  communication  which  seems  to  say,  *'  Do  but 
wait  patiently ;  there  is  something  of  universal 
importance  to  be  done  by  and  by,  and  all  is  pre- 
paring for  it  to  be  universally  known  and  used  at 
once.^'  Else  what  avail  magnetic  telegraphs, 
steamers  and  railcars  traversing  every  rood  of  land 
and  ocean,  phonography  and  the  mingling  of  all 
literatures,  till  north  embraces  south,  and  I^nmark 
lays  her  head  upon  the  lap  of  Italy.  Surely  there 
would  not  be  all  this  pomp  of  preparation  as  to 
the  means  of  communion,  unless  there  were  like 
to  be  something  worthy  to  be  communicated. 

Amid  the  signs  of  the  breaking  down  of  bar- 
riers, we  may  mention  the  Emperor  Nicholas  let- 
ting his  daughter  pass  from'  the  Greek  to  the 
Roman  Church  for  Uie  sake  of  nmrx^ng  her  to 
the  Austrian  prince.  Again,  similanty  between 
him  and  us ;  he,  too,  is  shameless  ;  for  while  he 
signs  this  marriage  contract  with  one  hand,  he 
holds  the  knout  in  the  other  to  drive  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poles  into  the  Greek  Church.  But  it  is 
a  fatal  sign  for  his  empire.  'Tis  but  the  first  step 
that  costs,  and  the  Russians  may  look  back  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  as  the  Chi- 
nese will  to  the  cannonading  of  the  English,  as 
the  first  sign  of  dissolution  in  the  present  form  of 
national  li^. 

A  similar  token  is  given  by  the  violation  of  eti- 
quette of  which  Mr.  Polk  is  accused  in  his  mes- 
sage. He,  at  the  head  of  a  government,  speaks 
of  governments  and  their  doings  straightforward  as 
he  would  of  persons,  and  the  tower,  stronghold  of 
the  idea  of  a  former  age,  now  propped  up  by 
etic|uettes  and  civilities  only,  trembles  to  its  foun- 
dation. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  general  panic 
which  the  decay  of  the  potato  causes.  We  doubt 
this  is  not  without  a  providential  meaning,  and 
will  call  attention  still  more  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  at  large.  .  New  and  more  provident  regu- 
lations must  be  brought  out,  that  they  may  not 
again  be  left  with  only  a  potato  between  them  and 
starvation.  By  another  of  these  whimsical  coin- 
cidences between  the  histories  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  the  supply  of  tntffles  is  also  falling. 
The  land  is  losing  the  "  nice  things"  that  the 
queen  (truly  a  young  queen)  thought  might  be 
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eaten  in  place  of  bread.  Does  not  this  indicate 
&  period  in  which  it  will  be  felt  that  there  must  be 
provision  for  all — ^the  rich  shall  not  hav6  their 
truffles  if  the  poor  axe  driven  to  eat  nettles,  as  the 
French  and  Irish  have  in  by-gone  ages  ? 

7*he  poem  of  which  this  is  a  prose  translation 
lately  appeared  in  Germany.  It  is  written  by 
Moritz  uartmann  and  contains  the  gist  of  the 
matter. 

MISTRESS  POTATO. 

*'  There  was  a  great  stately  house  full  of  people 
who  hare  been  running  in  and  out  of  its  lofty 
ffaies,  ever  since  the  gray  times  of  Olympus. 
There  they  wept,  laughed,  shouted,  mourned, 
and,  like  day  and  night,  came  the  usual  changes 
of  joys  with  plagues  and  sorrows.  Haunting  that 
great  house  up  aAd  down,  making,  baking,  and 
roasting,  covering  and  waiting  on  the  table,  has 
thare  lived  a  vast  number  of  years  a  loyal  serving- 
naid  of  the  olden  time-^ber  name  was  Mrs.  Potato. 

*'  She  was  a  still  little  old  mother,  who  wore  no 
baubles  or  laces,  but  always  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  plain,  every-day  clothes,  and  unheeded, 
anhonored^  oAen times  jeered  at  and  forgotten,  she 
served  all  day  at  the  kitchen  fire  and  slept  at 
night  in  the  worst  room.  When  she  brought  the 
dishes  to  table  she  got  rarely  a  thankful  glance, 
only  at  times  some  very  poor  man  would  in  secret 
sbdce  kindly  her  hand. 

*'  Generation  after  generation  passed  by,  as  the 
trees  blossom,  bear  frait  and  wither,  but  faithful 
remained  the  old  housemaid,  always  the  servant 
of  the  last  heir. 

*'  Bot  one  morning,  hear  what  happened.  All 
the  people  came  io  the  table  and  lo !  there  was 
nothing  to  eat,  for  our  good  old  Mistress  Potato 
had  not  been  able  to  rise  from  her  bed.  She  felt 
sharp  pains  creeping  through  her  poor  old  bones. 
No  wonder  she  was  worn  out  at  last !  She  had 
not  in  all  her  life  dared  take  a  day's  rest,  lest  so 
the  poor  should  starve.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful 
that  her  good  will  should  have  kept  her  up  so  long. 
She  roust  have  had  a  great  constitution  to  begin 
with. 

'*  The  guests  had  to  go  away  without  breakfast. 
They  were  a  little  troubled,  but  hoped  to  make  up 
for  it  at  dinner  time. 

**  But  dinner  time  oame  and  the  table  was 
empty,  and  then,  indeed,  they  began  to  inquire 
about  the  welfare  of  Cookmaid  Potato. 

**  And  up  into  her  dark  chamber  where  she  lay 
on  ber  pocnr  bed,  came  Great  and  Little,  Young 
and  Old,  to  ask  after  the  good  creature. 

•'  *  What  can  be  done  for  hert'  *  Bring  warm 
elothee,  medicine,  a  better  bed.'  *Lay  aside 
your  work  to  help  her.'  <  If  she  dies  we  shall 
never  again  be  able  to  fill  the  table,'  and  now, 
indeed,  they  sang  her  praises. 

'*  O  what  a  fuss  now  about  the  sick  bed  in  that 
moist  and  mouldy  chamber !  and  out  doors  it  was 
jsst  the  same, — priests  with  their  masses,  prooes- 
sioBs,  and  prayers,  and  all  the  world  le^j  to 
walk  to  penance,  if  Mistress  Potato  could  but  be 
saved. 

'*  And  the  doctors  in  their  wigs,  and  counsellors 
in  masks  of  gravity  sat  there  to  devise  some  rem- 
edy to  avert  this  terrible  ill. 

**  As  when  a  most  illustrious  dame  is  recovering 
from  birth  of  a  son,  bulletins  inform  the  world  of 
tbe  health  of  Mistress  Potato^  and  not  content 
iHth  what  they  so  learn,  couriers  and  lacqueys 
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besiege  the  door,  nay,  the  king's  coach  is  stopping 
there. 

**  Yes !  yes!  the  humble  poor  maid,  'tis  aboot 
her  they  are  all  so  frightened !  Who  would  ever 
have  believed  it  in  days  when  the  table  was  nicely 
covered  1 

'*  The  gentlemen  of  pens  and  books,  priests, 
kings,  lords  and  ministers,  all  have  senses  to  scent 
out  famine.  Natheless  Mistress  Potato  gets  no 
better.  May  God  help  her  for  the  sake,  not  of 
such  people,  but  of  the  poor. 

"  For  such,  it  is  a  proof  they  should  prize  that 
all  must  crumble  and  fall  to  ruin,  if  they  will  work 
and  weary  to  death  the  poor  maid  who  cooks  in 
the  kitchen. 

"  She  lived  for  you  in  the  dirt  and  ashes,  pro- 
vided daily  for  poor  and  rich  ;  you  ought  to  hum- 
ble yourselves  for  her  sake.  Ah,  could  we  hope 
that  you  would  take  a  hint  and  ne^  time  pay  some 
heed  to  the  housemaid  before  she  was  worn  and 
wearied  to  death  ! !  " 

So  sighs  rather  than  hopes  Moritz  Hartmann. 
The  wise  ministers  of  England  indeed  seem  mnch 
more  composed  than  he  supposes  them.  They 
are  like  the  old  man  who,  when  he  saw  the  ava- 
lanche coming  down  upon  his  village,  said,  **  It  is 
coming,  but  1  shall  have  time  to  fill  my  pipe  once 
more." — He  went  in  to  do  so,  and  was  buried 
beneath  the  ruins.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is 
so  deliberate,  has,  doubtless,  manna  in  store  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  customary  food. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is,  that  there  are  left 
on  the  earth  none  of  the  last  dynastyof  geniuses, 
rich  in  so  many  imperial  heads.  The  world  is 
full  of  talent,.but  it  flows  downward  to  water  the 
plain. — There  are  no  towering  heights,  no  M^nt 
Blancs  now.  We  cannot  recall  one  great  genius 
at  this  day  living.  The  time  of  prophets  is  over, 
and  the  era  they  prophesied  must  be  at  hand ;  in 
its  conduct  a  larger  proportion  of  the  human  race 
shall  take  part  than  ever  before.  As  prime  min- 
isters have  succeeded  kings  in  the  substantiak  of 
monarchy,  so  now  shall  a  house  of  representatives 
succeed  prime  ministers. 

Altogether,  it  looks  as  if  a  great  time  was  com- 
ing, and  that  time  one  of  democracy.  Our  country 
will  play  a  ruling  part.  Her  eagle  will  lead  the 
van,  but  whether  to  soar  upward  to  the  sun  or  to 
stoop  for  helpless  prey,  who  now  dares  promise? 
At  present  she  has  scarce  achieved  a  Roman  noble- 
ness, a  Roman  liberty,  and  whether  her  eagle  is 
less  like  the  vulture  and  more  like  the  phenix  than 
was  the  fierce  Roman  bird,  we  dare  not  say. 
May  the  new  year  give  hopes  of  the  latter,  even 
if  the  bird  need  first  to  be  purified  by  fire. 
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Zeal  in  Peath. — On  the  day  of  his  death,  in  his 
80th  year,  Eliot,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,"  was 
fonnd  teaching  the  alphabet  to  an  Indian  child  at  his 
bedside.  "Why  not  rest  from  your  labors  now?" 
said  a  friend.  "  Because,"  said  the  venerable  man, 
"  I  have  prayed  to  God  to  render  me  nsefhl  in  my 
sphere,  and  he  has  heard  my  prayers ;  for  now  that 
I  can  no  longer  preach,  he  leaves  me  strength  enongh 
to  teach  this  poOT  child  his  alphabet." 

Reverence  .—I  know  not  how  it  is  with  others,  but 
the  most  reverent  preacher,  that  speaks  as  if  he  saw 
the  face  of  God,  doth  more  to  affect  my  heart,  thoa^ 
with  common  words,  than  an  irreverent  man  with 
the  most  exquisite  preparation.  Yea,  thongh  he  bawl 
it  out  with  ever  so  mnch  apparent  earnestness,  if  - 
reverence  be  not  answerable  to  fervency,  it  worlnlh.  >. 
but  hXtle.-^Baxter.  uigitizea  Dy  vj  v./ v^  v  lv^ 
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DR.  MAGINN. 


From  Baotley'f  Mlaeollaoj. 
DR.  MAGINN. 

Before  I  close  my  desk,  as  I  sit  in  my  moonlit 
ehamber  this  fine  summer  evening,  let  roe  recall 
one  safferer,  now  at  rest — slightly  known  to  me 
indeed,  but  remembered  with  a  fearful  distinctness 
— so  slightly,  that  if  you  were  to  ask  me  his 
Christian  name  I  could  not  tell  it.  A  clear  remem- 
^  braiice  of  his  blanched  cheek  and  wandering  eye 
dwells  in  my  memory.  Who,  when  I  add  the  fal- 
tering voice,  the  symmetrical  features,  the  grey 
hair  even  in  comparative  youth — the  slashing  re- 
ply, the  sw^et  good-natured  smile — who  will  not 
recall  the  name  of  Dr.  Maginn  ? 

I  saw  him  one  evening — how  well  I  remember 
it,  and  with  what  throes  and  throbs  the  remem- 
brance is  even  now  recalled ! — yes,  even  now.  It 
was  in  an  evening-party,  where--bat  what  has  the 
world  to  do  with  our  private  reminiscences  ?  And 
what  am  I,  a  stupid  old  man,  (to-night  in  one  of 
my  low-spirited  seasons,)  that  I  should  aim  at  ex- 
citing the  interest  of  the  bright-eyed,  blooming 
creatures  who  will  bend  over  this  page  next 
month,  perhaps  as  the  travelling  carriage  carries 
them  far  from  London  and  distraction,  to  read  the 
newspaper  to  papa,  n^iybe,  in  some  country  par^ 
sooage,  or  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  Brother  Tom*s 
first  essa^  in  hunting  and  shooting,  or  to  be  the 
hand-maideo  of  mamma's  charities,  or  the  happy 
representative  of  Aunt  Bountiful  at  the  Sunday- 
school. 

How  have  I  digressed ! — Let  me  return  to  Dr. 
Maginn;  and  for  an  instant  mingle  with  the 
thoughts  of  him  the  recollections  stm  dear  to  this 
elderly  heart. 

It  was  a  low,  long,  narrow  room  through  which 
I  made  my  way  into  the  throng  of  a  party.  That 
gentle  confusion  prevailed  which  shows  that  all  is 
"  going  off"  well.  That  Trophonius'-cave  look 
which  we  sometimes  see  on  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  coming  out  as  you  go  in,  and  which  appears  to 
proclaim  Uiat  they  are  never  to  smile  again,  was 
not  to  be  observed.  And  yet  there  was  no  sing- 
ing; DO  dancing,  no  charades — and  yet-;— it  was 
that  hateful  assemblage  known  by  the  name  of  a 
literary  coterie. 

I  made  my  way  into  the  ver^  thick  of  the 
throng ;  elbowed  a  poetess  to  the  right,  trod  upon 
the  supper  of  a  lady  historian,  touched  the  saintly 
shoulder  of  some  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  the  day, 
/  and  oh !  more  formidable  than  all,  brushed,  maybe, 
the  sacred  dust  off  the  sleeve  of  a  Reviewer.  All 
were  standing,  all  were  listening  to. some  one  who 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  group ;  a  low-seated  man, 
short  in  stature,  was  uttering  pleasantries,  and 
scattering  witticism  about  him,  with  the  careless 
glee  of  his  country — this  was  Maginn.  His  artic- 
ulation was  impeded  by  a  stutter,  yet  the  sen- 
tences that  he  stammered  forth  were  brilliant  repar- 
tees, uttered  without  sharpness,  and  edged  rather 
with  humor  than  with  satire.  His  countenance 
was  rather  agreeable  than  striking ;  its  expression 
sweet  rather  than  bright.  The  grey  hair,  coming 
straight  over  his  forehead,  gave  a  singular  appear- 
ance to  a  face  still  bearing  the  attributes  of  youth. 
He  was  thirty  or  thereabouts,  (yes,  saucv  niece  of 
mine,  thirty  is  still  young ;)  but  his  thoughtful 
brow,  his  hair,  the  paleness  of  his  complexion, 

Sve  him  many  of  the  attributes  of  age.  I  am, 
wever,  a  firm  believer  in  the  axiom,  tSiat  ageean 
never  be  oonoealed  upon  a  careful  inspection — we 
may  look  older  than  we  are,  but  we  rarely,  alas ! 


look  younger.  True,  the  first  impression  may  de- 
ceive ;  but  there  is  always  some  line,  some  tell- 
tale change  somewhere,  which  betrays  the  ugly 
truth.  I  looked  on  fur  a  moment,  as  the  crew  of 
authors,  reviewers,  play-wrights,  and  novel  wea- 
vers paid  homage  to  Dr.  Maginn.  He  was  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  glory — the  gIor}r  which  radi- 
ated from  John  Bull  or  sent  forth  a  rich  stream  of 
light  from  the  pages  of  Fraser.  His  conversation 
was  careless  and  off-hand,  and,  but  for  the  impedi- 
ment of  apeech  would  have  been  the  charm  of  a 
rich  comedy.  His  choice  of  words  was  such  as  I 
have  rarely  met  with  in  any  of  my  contemporaries ; 
for,  indeed,  in  my  day  it  has  become  the  vogoe  to 
corrupt  English  in  many  ways,  to  bring  down  your 
subject  by  homely,  if  not  coarse  phrases,  and  to 
neglect  all  those  adjuncts  to  reasoning  and  to  wit 
which  a  true  use  of  our  language  afibi^. 

I  passed  on,  the  circle  closed  around  Magion, 
and  that  evening  I  saw  him  no  more.  Henceforth 
his  career  was  a  bright  and  perilous  one,  exercis- 
ing a  considerable,  though  ephemeral  infiaence  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  No  modem  writer  in 
periodicals  has  ever  given  to  satire  a  less  repvlsiTe 
form  of  personality.  No  private  venom  seemed  to 
direct  the  awful  pen  which  spared  not  afieetation, 
and  lashed  presumption  till  she  Ueed  to  death. 
Why  are  not  his  essays  colleeted  t  What  holds 
them  back  from  an  expectant  public?  'He  wroio 
when  our  periodical  literature  was  in  its  zenith ; 
— ^yet  he  bore  away  the  palm ;  and  his  dear,  fim 
hand  might  be  discerned  amid  a  host  of  inferior 
writers.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  empkatie, 
pure,  and  stately  English  of  his — ^poor  Maginn ! 

The  next  time  I  saw  this  ill-starred  son  of  ge- 
nhis  was  in  a  friend's  house,  very  early  one  morn- 
ing, as  Dr.  Maginn  was  going  away  to  France. 
He  and  I  were  for  some  minutes  alone  in  a  room 
together.  It  was  a  dingy,  London  morning,  and 
the  room  corresponded  to  the  day — a  lodging-hoose 
room.  It  was  not  dirty,  to  speak  individaany ;  bat 
a  general  air  of  antiquity,  of  long-establisbed  dusti- 
ness, of  confirmed,  ingrained,  never-to-be-eflaced 
uneleanliness  sat  upon  every  article  in  the  apart- 
ment,  even  to  the  top  of  the  bell-ropes.  The  fire 
was  not  lighted — it  was  September ;  the  window 
was  open  sufficiently  to  chill  the  susceptible  frame 
of  the  great  reviewer  as  he  paced  to  and  fro, 
never  looking  towards  me,  waiting  for  our  common 
friend.  I  shut  the  window.  He  looked  towards 
me  for  an  instant,  stammered  out  a  "Thank 
you.'*  His  face  was  then  of  a  leaden,  ai^y  hoe  ; 
his  grey  hair  had  become  thin ;  his  dress— but  why 
expatiate  upon  that; — yet  it  looked  sorrowful,  and 
shattered  like  its  wearer,  and  /  fancied  it  measi 
much. 

Our  friend  came  into  the  room.  I  heard  Maginn 
say,  "  I  am  going  out  of  town;"  and  even  those 
few  words  sounded  ominous  in  my  presaging- 
mind — going  out  of  town!  Alas!  how  many- 
reasons  are  there  for  which  one  may  go  out  of 
town.  Sorrow,  sickness,  weariness  of  spirit,  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  and  a  lon^  and  moomfol 
list  of  etceteras.  I  ran  down  the  dingy  stairs  with 
a  mournful  conviction  that  Adversity,  with  her 
rapid  strides,  had  overtaken  poor  Maginn — and  I 
was  not  wrong ;  perhaps  he  provoked  the  bddame 
(whom  Gray  chooses  to  apostrophize  as  a  sarte) 
to  follow  him ;  and  follow  him  she  did — to  his 
grave. 

I  got  into  the  street — what  a  sensible  diflferenoe 

the  atmosphere.  How  well  De  Balzac,  in  his 
"Pto  Goriot,"  de8cri^dM>iyaill^#^L^  » 
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bouding^boQae — that  ineffiU^e,  unventilated  atmos- 
phere. AAer  enumerating  all  its  compound  attri- 
butes,  bow  admirably  he  finishes  the  description, 
by  saying  it  is  impossible  to  sum  it  up ! — ^it  is — it 
is,  in  fact,  the  boarding-house  atmosphere,  and  he 
cannot  say  more. 

The  lodging-house  left  much  the  same  convic- 
tion on  my  mind — that  no  one  could  describe  the 
sensations  which  are  produced  b^  its  peculiar  at- 
mosphere. By  the  way,  how  is  it  that  in  this 
great  metropolis  there  are  no  good  lodgings  to  be 
had  ?  Nothinff  on  a  good  system— -ever^thin$^  so 
dirty,  so  faded,  so  dear— everybody  so  imposing, 
such  wretched  lodging-house  looks,  such  infamous 
little  boys  to  wait  at  Uie  street  door,  such  drabs  of 
housemaids,  beds  which  one  loathes,  sofas  which 
soil  one's  pantaloons,  carpets  old  in  the  sin  of  dirt, 
and  windows  which  yon  may  look  through  if  you 
can.  In  winter  a  teaspoonful  of  coal  in  your  fire- 
place ;  in  summer  a  baking  hot  atmosphere ;  no 
ventilation,  no  good  cleanings  to  refresh  the  apart- 
menu ;  sufibeating  nights  and  days ;  if  you  are  a 
lover  of  cleanliness,  you  are  wretched.  Why  are 
we  so  far  behind  all  other  places  for  the  season 
(for  London  is  now  little  else  than  a  great  water- 
ing-place, without  mineral  springs)  in  these  essen- 
tial comforts!  I  beg  pardon  for  flying  away  from 
Dr.  Maginn  into  the  unwholesome  air  of  lodging- 
houses. 

Says  a  friend  to  me  one  day,  "  Come  and  meet 
Maginn ;  there  shall  be  none  save  him,  our  own 
familv,  and  yourself.  You  will  see  him  to  advan- 
tage.'' It  was  now  two  years  since  I  had  seen 
Maginn.  Time,  which  arables  withal  to  many, 
bad  gallopped  with  him.  His  grey  hair  was  now 
very  thin^  and  scattered  over  an  anxious  brow ;  the 
sweet  mildness  of' bis  eye  was  gone,  his  speech 
was  more  faltering  than  ever;  many  moments 
elapsed  before  he  could  begin  a  word,  for  natural 
defect  was  heightened  by  nervous  debility,  and  the 
approach  of  his  last  fatal  disease.  Still,  broken 
up,  impaired  as  he  was,  there  were  genuine  bursts 
of  humor,  a  scholar-like  nicety  of  expression ; 
above  all,  a  humbled^  and  perhaps  chastened  spirit 
was  apparent.  We  had  a  day  of  talk  of  the  ster- 
ling and  standard  writers  of  England;  themes 
fitted  for  the  Augustan  age  flowed  freely.  Swifk 
was,  perhaps,  the  model  of  Maginn,  certainly  he 
was  the  object  of  his  adoration  ;  and,  as  he  aptly 
footed  him,  true  Irish  humor  played  upon  the  featr 
■res  of  the  modern  satirist. 

It  was  not  long  since  the  town  had  rung  with  con- 
versation respecting  the  famous  article  in  "  Fra- 
ser'* — the  demolition  of  a  certain  aristocratic 
author — the  unmanly  and  brutal  revenge  upon  the 
most  amiable  of  booksellers — the  triad — the  duel 
between  Magjnn  and  the  assailant — the  slow  and 
cruel  death  of  the  beaten  and  affrighted  publisher 
— the  immunity  which  the  offender  had  enjoyed — 
fiir  fashion  had  lent  her  shield  to  the  votary.  I 
did  then  eonsider,  and  I  still  do  consider,  Maginn 's 
article  on  the  work  in  question  one  of  his  strongest 
and  bis  best :  strong,  because  hatred  of  vice  Tent 
it  power ;  good,  because  written  f^om  the  impulse 
of  a  mind  which,  however  sullied  by  excess,  was 
ariginally  high-toned  and  fearless.  Of  course  I 
mbMained  scrupulously  from  the  subject,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  Maginn 
entered  into  it.  He  gave  me  the  whole  history  of 
the  duel  fVom  first  to  last ;  spoke  of  the  gentlemanly 
beariog  of  his  antagonist,  and  seemM  to  me  to 
take  ao  absolute  pleasure  in  recounting  the  whole. 
Bat  when  he  touched  upon  the  soflforiDgs  of  the 


injured  and  innocent  publisher,  his  lip  quivered, 
his  frame  writhed,  a  tear  dimmed  his  eye,  he 
walked  hastily  to  and  fro,  and,  when  he  returned 
to  his  seat,  spoke  of  the  subject  no  more.  I  longed 
to  glean  more  from  him;  to  gather  up  his  real 
opinions  of  men  and  things ;  to  draw  him  forth 
from  the  mask  which  the  periodical  writer  must 
needs  wear;  to  en^y  the  true  sentiment  which 
lay  beneath  the  satire,  like  sweet,  crushed  water- 
plants  beneath  the  ice.  But  the  limits  of  a  London 
party  are  all  too  short,  and  tea  came,  and  eleven 
o'clock  came,  and  I  rushed  into  the  street,  thence 
to  mingle  among  many  who  would  repudiate  me 
if  they  thought  1  had  any  of  the  contamination  of 
literature  about  me. 

I  saw  Maginn  no  more.  I  was  not  surprised 
when  I  learned  that  slow  disease  had  wasted  his 
limbs  and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
but  had  left  his  intellect  bright  and  clear  to  the 
last.  That  was  a  wonderful  mind  which  could 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  poor  Maginn 
subjected  it.  '  His  last  thoughts,  as  they  are  re* 
corded,  were  of  literature  and  of  Homer.  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  pore  ray  of  reason  thus  spared, 
was  ofitimes,  perhaps  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep- 
less night,  employed  in  holv  and  hopeful  reflections 
— that  the  things  of  this  life  had  a  fitful  and  partial 
influence  over  his  spirit — that  the  solemn  expecta- 
tion of  eternity  had  the  noblest  and  the  greatest 
share  of  that  mind,  so  vigorous  in  its  close! 

When  I  review,  in  my  own  study,  the  different 
literary  circles  which  I  have  seen,  I  admire  at  the 
contrast  between  my  setting  out  and  the  end  of  my 

1'ourney  as  a  pedestrian  through  the  walks  of  life. 
'.  marvel  at  the  various  phases  which  the  polite  « 
world  has  assumed,  as  it  has  shone  upon  me ;  the 
various  aspects  which  certain  cliques  of  men,  all 
following  the  same  pursuits,  have  worn.  How  like 
a  dream  it  now  seems,  to  suppose  Maginn  the  soul 
and  centre  of  a  certain  circle,  who  hung  upon  his 
applause,  and  adulated  his  talent !  And  now,  how 
the  memory  of  his  brief,  feverish  existence  has 
passed  away,  revived  only  by  the  accents  of  com- 
passion, or  adduced  to  **  point  a  moral."  To 
*' adorn  a  tale'^  he  never  was  intended.  How 
completely  was  his  fame  limited  to  a  certain  circle ! 
how  un-£nglish  was  his  reputation !  bow  un-£uro- 
pean  his  celebrity!  The  circle  that  surrounded 
him  is  gradually  melting  away ;  it  is  broken  up ; 
one  by  one  the  leaves  of  the  book  have  been 
snatched  out  by  death:  the  ears  that  listened  to* 
him  are  even  already  dulled ;  the  eyes  which  gaaed 
on  him  are  closed  in  death.  The  very  bookseller 
who  snflfered  for  his  aggression  upon  the  literary 
merits  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  sunk,  afier 
slow  disease,  to  an  untimely  grave.  Men  of  letters, 
in  the  present  day,  live  fast :  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  applicable  to  all,  to  them  are  peculiarly 
appropriate.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  their  zen- 
ith, so  soon  does  the  canker-worm  of  disease  under- 
mine the  root,  and  poison  the  sap  that  nourishes 
the  tree :  they  pass  away,  to  borrow  from  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  human  writers,  **even  as  a  sleep; 
theyfade  away  suddenly  like  grass." 

When  last  1  saw  Maginn,  £ere  gazed  upon  his 
soft  but  restless  eye,  there  hung  upon  his  words, 
a  pale  young  man,  himself  a  genius  of  the  purest 
ray,  adulating  the  genius  of  another.  I  knew  him 
not ;  his  manner  was  unobtrusive ;  the  circle  who 
stood  around  Maginn  had  scarcely  heard  his  name. 
He  stood  behind  in  a  retired  part  of  the  room.  * 
Unseen,  he  went  away — no  one  missed  him.  No 
one  alluded  to  the  young  Iriiriiman :  the  name  ofC 
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Gerald  Grriffin  was  not  so  much  as  uttered  in  that 
noisy  chamber.  As  he  passed  me,  the  crave  and 
melancholy  aspect,  the  lean  form,  and  anxious 
countenance  arrested  my  attention  ;  but  still  I  was 
not  sufficiently  interested  to  inquire  his  name. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  undertook,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  a  short  encomium  in  The  Edin- 
burgh Rwiew,  to  read  "The  Collegians."  It  is 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  neglected  novels 
of  the  day.  I  speak  not  of  its  merits  merely  as  a 
portraiture  true  to  the  life,  and  far  exceeding 
**  Banim*'  or  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  of  Irish  man- 
ners ;  I  speak  not  of  it  merely  as  a  tale  of  sad  and 
}>owerful  interest,  but  as  a  solemn,  appalling,  moral 
esson.  Nor  is  it  the  common  lesson  of  passion 
making  its  own  retribution,  or  of  vice,  rendered  so 
delightful  as  to  seem  to  wear  the  cast-off  vestmenta 
of  virtue,  triumphing  over  innocence.  Its  ground- 
work is  domestic  :  the  seldom  told  tale  of  a  mother 
and  son :  the  pride  and  fondness  of  the  one,  the 
lessons  of  dubious  morality,  the  education  of  self- 
indulgence  turning  upon  her.  The  son  of  fine  and 
generous  nature,  becoming  her  curse — her  tjrrant 
— her  shame.  The  abuse  of  the  maternal  influ- 
ence is  slowly  but  admirably  unfolded  :  the  mother, 
who  idolizes  her  son,  points  to  his  weak  and  waver- 
ing resolution,  unconsciously,  the  path  to  crime. 
There  exists  not  in  fiction,  I  dare  to  assert  it,  a 
finer  portraiture  than  that 'of  Mrs,  Oregaw,  the 
mother  of  the  fine-suited,  warm-hearted  mur- 
derer ;  it  is  an  original  creation  of  the  highest 
power. 

**  How  is  it,"  I  asked  L.  E.  L.  one  morning, 
<<  that  so  fine  a  work  has  produced  so  little  sensa- 
tion t     Who  is  the  author  ? — what  t — and  where  ?" 

"  Alas !"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head,  **  he 
is  a  poor  and  almost  friendless  young  man.  I  know 
him  slightly,"  and  she  drew  a  rapid  picture  of  the 
young  man  whom  I  had  recently  seen  in  company 
with  Maginn,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  made  me 
acqnainted  with  the  name  of  Gerald  Grifiin. 

He  is  gone  :  his  intellectual  strength  waste  him, 
indeed,  but  **  labor  and  sorrow ;"  his  life  had 
"  consumed  away  as  a  moth  fretting  a  garment," 
ontil  at  last  the  Sirocco  came  :  fever  attacked  him, 
and  he  sank  to  rest  in  the  convent  to  which  he  had 
retreated  like  a  "  stricken  deer"  to  lie  down  and 
die.  He  was  a  very  gifled,  a  good  man,  and,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  a  great  man.  But  he  had  no 
tirorshippers.  He  lived  in  the  solitude  of  the  heart, 
in  the  vast,  unthinking  world  which  moves  on  like 
a  tide,  and  recks  not  the  minute  objects  which  it 
passes  over  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  His  heart  was 
saddened,  if  not  broken,  by  the  neglect  of  critics — 
the  hardness  of  booksellers — tlie  difficulty  of  living 
by  talents  which  fetched  not  their  price.  But  de- 
spair never  made  him  prostitute  his  powers  to  mere 
popularity  ;  nor  did  it  find  him  rebellious  beneath 
the  chastisements  of  Heaven.  His  was  not  the 
rash  impatience  of  Chatterton  ;  rather  let  me  com- 
l^re  him  to  the  humble,  the  lonely,  the  suffering 
Kirk  White— -a  reed,  indeed,  shaken  and  bowed 
4own  by  the  angry  blast  of  adversity — a  delicate 
plant  amid  a  wilderness  of  rank  weeds. 

Amid  the  heads  which  were  bowed  down  to  lis- 
ten to  the  fancies  of  Maginn,  was  a  face  then  fresh, 
and  youthful,  and  beaming.  A  dark,  quick  search- 
ing eye — a  smile  full  of  sweetness*— a  brow  on 
which  sat  the  innocence  of  youth — a  gentle  deport- 
ment, and  the  Universal  love  and  sympathy  of  all 


around  him,  proclaimed  the  presence  of 
Blanchard.  I  dare  not  prolong  the  theme — ^I  will 
not  linger  on  a  remembrance  too  recent  to  be  re- 
called without  intense  regret,  a  sorrow  too  fresh 
for  consolation.  The  biographer,  and  the  subject 
of  his  pen,  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed,  alike 
sleep  in  the  tomb.  How  hurried  was  their  des- 
tiny !  bow  brief  their  summer^s  day  f  how  few  the 
years  that  were  allotted  them  to  delight  or  to  in- 
struct mankind.  '  I  return  to  my  first  proposition — 
men  of  letters  live  fast :  it  was  not  so  of  yore. 
Formerly  they  attained  old  age  :  their  occupation 
was  not  a  kilhng  one.  Let  me  throw  aside  my  pen 
and  muse  on  things  that  have  been — and  reckU, 
like  the  sexagenarian  of  old,  the  different  aspects 
of  the  lettered  world  : — ^the  coteries  of  the  published 
and  the  publisher. 

The  Wild  Cattle  op  Texas.— We  find  the  follow- 
ing article  in  relation  to  the  wild  cattle  of  Texas,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Houston  Telegraph : — 

The  settlers  who  have  recently  opened  fieurms  near 
the  sources  of  the  San  Gabriel  and  Brushy,  find  the 
country  well  stocked  with  a  singular  breed  of  wild  cat- 
tle. Large  droves  of  these  cattle  are  found  not  only  on 
the  San  Gabriel,  Leona,  and  other  tributaries  of  Lit- 
tle River^  but  also  on  ihe  San  Saba,  the  Lhmo  and 
many  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  far  above 
the  settlements.  They  differ  in  form,  color  and  hab- 
its from  all  the  varieties  of  domestic  cattle  in  Texas. 
They  are  invariably  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  dusKv  yellow  on  the  tip  of  the  nose 
and  on  the  belly.  Their  horns  are  remarkably  lai^e, 
and  stand  out  straight  from  the  head.  Although 
these  cattle  are  generally  much  larger  than  the  do- 
mestic cattle,  they  are  more  fleet  and  nimble,  and 
when  pursued  often  outstrip  horses  that  easily  outrun 
the  buSOalo.  Unlike  the  buffalo,  they  seldom  venture 
far  out  into  the  prairies,  but  are  generally  found  in 
or  near  the  forests  that  skirt  the  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion. Their  meat  is  of  an  excellent  flavor,  and  is 
preferred  by  the  settlers  to  the  meat  of  the  domestic 
cattle.  It  is  said  that  their  fat  is  so  hard  and  com- 
pact, that  it  will  not  melt  in  the  hottest  days  of  sum- 
mer J  and  the  candles  formed  with  it  are  far  superior 
to  those  that  are  formed  with  the  tallow  of  other  cat- 
tle. Some  persons  have  supposed  that  it  is  possible 
these  cattle  are  a  distinct  race  indigenous  to  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  the  immense  skeletons  of  a  species  of  fossil 
ox  with  straight  horns,  that  are  often  found  in  the 
beds  of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  would  seem  to 
strengthen  this  opinion.  But  as  these  cattle  are  now 
found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  missions,  it  is 
much  more  j^robable  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  cattle  mtroduced  by  the  eariy  Spanish  adven- 
turers. It  is  said  that  a  species  of  wild  cattle,  differ- 
ing from  all  the  domestic  breeds  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, is  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  but  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  this  breed  is  derived  from  the 
domestic  cattle  that  were  left  on  those  islands  by 
Vancouver.  These  cattle  are  so  wild  that  they  can 
only  he  caught  alive  by  entrapping  them  in  disguised 
pits.  The  celebrated  botanist,  Douglas,  while  on  a 
tour  in  one  of  those  islands,  fell  into  one  of  these 
pits,  and  was  gored  to  death  by  a  wild  bull^  who  had 
been  thus  entrapped.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  settlers  on  the  San  Gabriel  to  domesti- 
cate the  wild  cattle  in  that  section,  but  they  have  thus 
far  been  unsuccessful.  As  they  are  far  superior  to 
the  domestic  cattle  of  the  country,  not  only  in  s^ze, 
strength,  and  agility,  but  also  in  the  flavor  of  their 
meat  and  the  density  of  their  fat,  they  might,  if  onoe 
domesticated,  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
agricultcuists  of  this  country. 
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From  the  Epiacopal  Bacordar. 

INSTRUCTION   OF   SLAVES. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  gratified  by  any 
publication  of  the  kind,  than  by  a  pamphlet  on  this 
•abject,  which  we  hare  iust  received  from  South 
Carolina.  It  is  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  which  was  held  in  Charleston  in  May  last, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  religious  instruction 
of  oar  slave  population.    It  contains  also  the  re- 

Sort  of  the  committee,  and  an  address  to  the  pub- 
c.  AltogeLher  it  is  a  delightful  embodiment  of 
generous  (eelings  and  noble  sentiments ;  of  the  fact 
of  whose  existence  our  familiarity  with  the  South 
and  West  long  since  caused,  us  to  be  aware,  but 
whose  development  in  united,  vigorous  and  well 
sustained  action  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect  at 
so  early  a  period  as  the  present.  We  know  too 
well  that  there  are  thousands  of  warm-hearted  and 
enlightened  Christians  there  who  have  long  sighed 
in  secret  over  the  desolations  that  surround  them, 
to  be  surprised  at  such  proceedings.  Our  brethren 
may  be  mbunderstood  by  some  at  the  South,  and 
misrepresented  by  otBers  in  the  North ;  but  let 
them  go  forward  in  their  work,  and  it  will  he 
crowned  with  a  glorious  reward.  They  will  be 
siistained  by  the  prayers  of  the  pious  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  church,  and  animated  in  their  efforts  by 
the  sympathies  of  enlightened  philanthropy  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  community  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  labor,  will  ultimately  re- 
gard their  efforts  with  unanimous  applause;  the 
poor  slave  will  oilen  pause  amidst  hiiB  toils  to 
think  with  soflened  heart  of  their  kind  solicitude 
for  his  welfare ;  and  generations  yet  unborn  are 
destined  to  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

We  copy  with  thankfubess  and  pleasure,  the 
following  summary  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
different  Christian  denominations.  We  are  re- 
joiced to  find  that  our  own  beloved  church  is  taking 
the  lead  in  the  generous  enterprise.  She  possesses 
facilities  for  such  a  work. 

I.  THB  EPISCOPAL  CHtTRCH. 

The  committee  have  no  information  from  the 
diocese  of  Maryland,  and  know  not  what  attention 
is  paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  liegroes 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  that  diocese. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  venerable  Bishop 
Meade  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia,  has  for  very 
many  years,  been  a  zealous,  and  able,  and  untiring 
advocate  of  this  good  work,  as  well  as  a  laborer 
Ittmself  in  the  fiekL  He  has  several  times  brought 
the  great  duty  of  evangelizing  the  negroes  before 
his  diocese ;  and  in  his  efSbrtB  he  is  now  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  assistant  bishop.  Dr.  Johns.  The 
attention  of  the  clergy,  is  from  year  to  year,  more 
and  more  directed  to  the  systematic  and  constant 
instruction  of  the  colored  TOrtion  of  their  charges. 
Of  the  memorial  of  the  rresbytery  of  Georgia  to 
the  Southern  Presbyteries,  on  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  negroes,  Bishop  Meade  remarks, 
*'  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  the  different  denominations 
of  Christians  in  our  Southern  country,  taking  up 
this  subject  in  a  more  decisive  manner  than  ever 
before ;  and  hope  that  they  may  stimulate  each 
other,  by  such  addresses,  to  immediate  and  zealous 
aetion." 

Bishop  Ives,  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina, 
has  prepared  a  catechism  and  put  it  in  circulation, 
iBtended  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  charges  of 
his  clergy,  and  for  the  domestic  instruction  by  the 
kity  at  home.    Several  clergymen  of  this  diocese 
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are  much  engaged  in  discharging  their  duty  to  the 
ne^oes  connected  with  their  congregations. 

There  is  no  diocese  more  enffi^ed — and  doing 
more  for  the  negroes  than  that  of  South  Carolina. 
There  are  several  plergymen  acting  as  missiona- 
ries, who  are  wholly  given  to  the  work,  and  some 
catechists :  whUe  .almost  the  entire  body  of  the 
clergy  are,  in  their  respective  parishes,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  engaged  in  it.  The  laity 
also  of  this  diocese,  embracing  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  wealthy  citizens,  are  supporters 
of  the  work :  conuibuting  not  only  of  their  sub- 
stance, but  giving  their  own  personal  attention 
to  it. 

Bishop  Elliot,  of  the  diocese  of  Georgia,  con- 
tinues to  give  importance  and  encouragement  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes.  His 
effort  is  to  incorporate  the  negroes  with  the  whites, 
as  one  charge,  in  the  parish  churches,  and  to 
bring  the  children  and  youth  into  efBcient  Sabbath- 
schools.  In  three  parishes  the  ministers  are 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  negroes. 

Of  efforts  made  in  the  diocese  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  Louis^ 
ana  and  Ali^ama,  we  have  no  information. 

II.    THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  all  others  in  direct  and  well- sus- 
tained efforts  in  the  colored  field.  It  is  the  only 
denomination  which  furnishes  statistical  informal 
tion  respecting  its  colored  membership  and  mission- 
ary eflbrts  for  that  class  of  our  population.  The 
present  number  of  colored  communicants  cannot  be 
less  than  160,000  in  the  slave-holding  states.  Be- 
sides the  attention  paid  by  the  travelling  and  local 
preachers  to  the  negroes  m  their  regular  ministra- 
tions, there  are  between  80  and  00  missionaries  to 
them,  who  have  under  their  charge  over  18,000 
churdi  members,  and  100,000  attendants  on  their 
services.  Over  1,000  negroes  are  in  connection 
with  the  Methodist  church  in  Texas.  The  South 
Carolina  Conference  has  sixteen  missions  to  the 
negroes,  the  Greorgia  Conference,  twelve;  Ten- 
nessee— five  :  Alabama — seven ;  Memphis — nine ; 
Arkansas— one  :  Mississippi — seven  :  North  Caro- 
lina— two  ;  Virginia — two.  The  catechising  of 
the  children  and  youth  is  a  prominent  part  of  their 
labor.  Dr.  Capers'  catechism,  prepared  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  is  extensively  used ;  4,380  chil- 
dren are  catechised  in  the  missions  of  the  South 
Carolina  conference,  and  the  expense  of  those 
missions  is  over  $  11,000,  annually. 

in.    THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  furnish  any  general 
information  of  the  feeling  and  efforts  of  mis  de- 
nomination. The  proportion  of  colored  to  white 
members  is  greater  in  this  church  than  it  is  in  the 
MeUiodist,  although  the  Methodist  may  have  in 
the  aggregate  a  greater  number.  By  a  late  re- 
turn, the  estimate  of  white  members  is  700,000  ; 
of  this  number  we  set  down  one  seventh  as  colored, 
that  is  100,000.  There  are  many  ministers  who 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  negroes  :  we  do 
not  know  the  number  of  missionaries  exclusively 
devoted  to  them.  Some  associations  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  work.  There  are  more  colored 
licensed  preachers  and  more  colored  churches 
regularly  organized,  of  this  denomination,  than- 
any,  or  all  the  other  denominations  put  together. 
The  Sunbury  Association,  figr  example,  on  th<^^ 
sea-board  of  Georgia,  employs  wo'^white  r''-^^ 
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arids  to  the  negroes;  has  4,444  colored  to  496 
white  memhers :  seven  colored  churches ;  four 
(»dained  colored  ministers;  and  one  or  more 
licensed  to  preach.  Of  the  60,000  members  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  45,000  are  negroes.  The  Alar 
bama  state  convention  /of  Baptists,  at  its  meeting 
in  Tuscaloosa,  Nov.  1844,  took  up  the  subject  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  with 
ranch  solemnity  and  zeal.  A  committee  on  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  presented 
resolutions,  expressive  of  the  obligations  of  the 
convention  to  impart  the  gospel  to  the  negroes, 
and  their  determination  to  do  so  bj  every  means  in 
their  power.  The  convention  recommended  both 
pastors  and  private  members  to  engage  in  the  work 
mimediately  and  efficiently.  We  feel  assured  that 
the  example  of  this  convention  will  be  followed  by 
the  conventions  of  the  other  states.  At  the  late 
convention  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  slaveholding  states,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  from  the  Northern  portion  of 
that  church,  very  special  mention  was  made  of  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  as  a  field  for  missionary 
labor,  and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  church  in 
its  new  organization.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
negroes  in  the-  Baptist  church,  South. 

TV.   THB  PRB8BTTBR1AN  CHURCH. 

The  movement  in  this  church,  in  favor  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  has  been  gnradual,  and  for  two  years 
past,  rapid  and  extensive :  more  so  than  in  any 
previous  years  within  our  recollection  :  and,  as  a 
ooasequence,  ministers  and  churches  are  doing 
more  than  ever  towards  the  evangelization  of  this 
people.  We  have  not  space  to  set  down  at  large 
the  notices  of  labor  among  the  negroes,  in  the  nar- 
ratives on  the  state  of  reugion  of  the  presbyteries 
and  synods,  and  the  general  assembly ;  nor  the 
resolutions  and  recommendations  of  presbyteries 
and  synods  on  the  subject.  We  notice  a  growing 
interest  and  increasing  efforts  in  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Sooth  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  all  these  states  there  are  numbers  of 
ministers  who  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  negroes :  some  acting  almost  as 
piissionaries :  while  the  number  of  missionaries  is 
increasing.  We  know  of  very  many  prei^yteries 
in  dUSsrent  parts  of  the  states  just  mentioned,  every 
member  of  which  is  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
work.  There  are  three  grand  features  which  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  endeavoring  to  make  prom- 
inent in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  nepoes  : 
first — ^to  unite  the  masters  and  servants  in  one 
cluurge,  that  eaoh  class  may  receive  its  just  pro- 
portion of  ministerial  labor :  second — ^to  establish 
m  ail  the  churches  Sabbath-schools,  and  classes  of 
iMtmction  for  children  and  youth  especially  ;  and 
finr  adults  also:  and  to  eneonrage  such  schools 
privately  in  households:  and,  third— to  open  the 
field  as  ftst,  and  as  fitr  as  possible,  to  missionaries 
dily  qaalified  and  employed. 

T.  COlfCLOSION. 

The  Committee  have  now  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting.  Their  report  might  have 
been  much  more  extrnded  and  much  more  minute 
in  its  detail,  but  they  did  not  think  it  neoessary. 
Brevity  is  desiraUe,  and  it  was  sought. 

The  letters  which  have  been  addressed  to  this 
meeting  from  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Qeoffgia,  breathe  a  ^irit  of  true  devotion  to  the 


cause,  and  diverse  from  the  spuit  of  the  world ; 
and  they  reveal  an  amount  of  individual  and  long- 
continued  activity  which  has  affected  us  with  sur- 
prise. We  discover  also  from  the  letters  from 
other  states— (which  might  have  been  multiplied) 
— that  there  exists  much  of  the  same  devotion  and 
activity  in  them.  We  feel  confident  that  if  the 
voices  of  all  the  friends  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  negroes,  could  be  heard,  even  as  fully,  from 
every  slave-holding  state,  as  has  been  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  amount  of  their  labors  told,  their 
voices  would  be  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and 
their  multitude  and  their  labors  wodld  exceed  our 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

In  looking  back  for  fifteen  years,  we  rejoice 
with  gratitude  at  the  progress  which  the  work  has 
made.  The  truth  is  not  to  be  disguised.  The 
leaven  hid  in  the  three  measures  of  meal  has  been 
silently  and  powerfully  pervading  the  mass.  From 
Maryland  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Ohio,  the  subject  is  spoken  of:  the  great  doty  is 
urged  and  acknowledged :  and  feeling  lives  in  ac- 
tion. What  is  peculiarly  a  subject  of  gratitude  is 
that  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  entering 
the  field.  It  is  wide  enough  for  all.  It  lies  at  our 
own  doors,  and  God  in  his  providence  and  holy 
word,  has  laid  the  duty  upon  us  to  cultivate  it. 
We  can  anticipate  nothing  but  bis  displeasure,  if 
we  neglect  it.  Indeed,  we  look  upon  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  negroes,  as  the  great  duty,  and 
in  the  truest  and  best  sense,  the  fixed,  the  settled 
policy  of  the  South.  We  believe  God  has  so 
moved  ^and  will  continue  to  move)  upon  the  un- 
derstandings and  consciences  of  our  Christian  citi- 
zens, and  so  opened  the  door  of  access  to  the  ne- 
groes, and  60  demonstrated  by  his  blessing  his 
regard  for  the  work,  that  we  can  never  go  back. 
The  flood  has  fiiirly  set  in.  Difficulties  and  ob- 
structions we  may  encounter,  but  the  stream  will 
rise  higher  and  higher,  and  flow  with  a  current  that 
must  sweep  everything  away  before  iL  The 
work  must  go  on.  liCt  ns  look  humbly  and  be- 
lievingly  to  the  sustaining  grace,  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  great  God  and  our  Redeemer,  and  all 
will  be  well. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  CoLcocK  Jones, 

Wm.  H.  Barnwell, 

Henry  Bailet, 

F.  R.  Shackelford, 

J.  Dyson, 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  addr 
of  Bishop  Elliot  will  touch  a  chord  of  affectionate 
sympathy  in  many  bosoms. 

"The  religious  instruction  of  onr  domestics, 
and  of  the  negroes  upon  plantations,  is  a  suhjeei 
that  should  not  be  passed  over  in  the  address  of  a 
Southern  bishop.  It  is  a  subject  that  ought  to 
press  upon  us,  as  a  church,  with  great  power,  and 
we  thinic  vrithout  any  disparagement  that  there  is 
no  arrangement  of  worship  so  well  qualified  as 
ours,  to  meet  exactly  the  wants  of  our  colored 
population.  What  they  need  is  sound  religious 
instroction— such  instruction  as  they  can  lay  hold 
upon  and  retain^xactly  such  as  is  prepared  to 
their  hand  in  our  liturgy  and  catechiams.  There 
is  no  lack,  among  the  negroes,  of  the  means  of 
grace ;  there  are  very  few  colored  persons  of  the 
State  of  G^rgia,  who  have  not  within  their  reach 
some  kind  of  reliffioos  exercise  ;  but  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  religion  of  excitement,  occupied  en- 
tirely with  the  feelings,  while  they  need  to  be  in- 
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•tnieted  in  the  first  prineiples  of  the  doctrines  of 
ChrisL  What  they  require  we  can  faroish,  if  we 
will  only  stir  np  onraelve^,  hrethreo  of  the  clergy, 
to  this  most  ioterestiog  and  necessary  labor.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  church  repels,  by  ber 
liturgical  forms,  this  'i^lass  of  our  population ;  it 
oaght  to  be  and  it  might  be,  emphatically,  their 
church,  if  we,  her  ministers,  would  do  our  duty  in 
the  matter.  But  that  duty  requires,  on  our  part, 
perseTeriog  effort,  assiduous  attention,  indefatiga^ 
ble  patience.  They  must  be  taught  the  liturgy 
before  they  can  relish  it,  and  that  instruction  must 
be  ^Ten,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept ; 
begmwiuff  with  them  in  the  Sunday  school  as  chil- 
dren, and  training  them  up  into  church  people.  I 
would  suffgest  that  each  clergyman  should  make  a 
list  of  all  the  colored  children  belonging  to  the 
families  in  his  congregation,  should  collect  them 
into  a  Sunday  school  in  connection  with  his  church, 
should  baptize  all  that  were  old  enough  to  receive 
the  rite,  persuading  their  masters  and  mistresses  to 
act  as  their  sponsors,  should  train  them  np  to  re- 
peat, and  understand,  and  appreciate  the  liturgy, 
should  consider  them  an  integral  part  of  his  flock, 
watching  over  them  as  he  does  over  the  white 
children  of  his  congregation,  should  present  them 
at  proper  times  for  confirmation,  and  finally  connect 
them  with  the  communion  of  the  church.  To 
carry  out  this  plan  fully,  comfortable  sittings 
should  be  provided  for  them  in  every  church,  and 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  were  wel- 
come to  our  table.  I  feel  confident  that,  in  a 
few  years  should  this  suggestion  be  carried  out, 
we  should  see  large  congregations  of  well  instruct- 
ed neople  connected  with  every  Episcopal  church. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  where  the  servants 
of  Episcopal  mmilies  have  been  suffered  to  wander 
off  into  other  folds,  the  attempt  to  recall  them 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  good  result.  We 
most  regain  our  lost  ground,  by  attaching  the  chil- 
dren to  OUT  form  of  worship. 


Bmrrtahieal  OMd  Critical  MisceUames.  By  William 
H.  Prbscott.  Harper  Ac  Brothers.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Tds  is  a  Tolnme  which  lh>m  the  fame  of  its  author 
cannot  fail  of  finding  many  readers,  None  who 
watch  the  national  progress  m  letters,  and  are  desi- 
lous  of  noting  all  the  signs  by  which  it  is  manifested, 
can  avoid  giving  considerable  prominence  to  the  fact 
of  our  having  already  taken  such  a  high  stand  in 
historical  writing.  Mr.  Prescott,  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  counttT,  and  with  little  if  any  dissent  abroad, 
has  gained  for  us  the  reputation  of  producing  the 
best  history  extant  of  a  period  and  subject  peculiarly 
European.  That  in  his  second  great  work,  being 
exclusively  American  in  its  relations,  an  American 
should  excel  all  competitors  was  less  to  exnlt  in  by 
ftaelf.  The  peculiar  difficulty  and  extent  of  research 
which  the  «  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico*'  in- 
volved, and  the  circnmstanoes  under  which  they  were 
met  and  conquered,  were  such  however  as  few  in- 
stances can  be  found  to  match.  Of  a  man  then  who 
has  done  so  much  in  a  national  point  of  view  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  fugitive  essays  now  for  the  first  time 
collected.  They  show  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Southern  Europe,  on  points 
nore  or  less  connected  with  which  half  of  the  volume 
is  written,  and  are  written  in  a  style  elegant  and  cor- 
rect They  are  with  one  exception  taken  from  the 
Korth  American  Review,  and  will  in  every  point, 
save  variety  of  subject,  compare  with  any  vorame  of 
niseellanies  with  whidi  wo  are  acquainted.  It  re- 
Bains  but  to  add  that  the  mechanical  execution  of 
the  volume  is  perfect, — quite  equal  to  the  most  snmp- 
tuoub  London  work. — Chmchnan. 
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Obtervatimu  on  tht  Bast,  chiefy  in  Egwt,  Syria,  tmd 
Asia  Mimar.  By  Jon^r  P.  Dokbiit,  0.  D.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Dr.  Durbik  is  well  known  as  former  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  and  a  scholar  of  note,  although 
of  a  body  not  remarkable  for  placing  a  high  value 
on  human  learning.  His  former  work,  "Observa- 
tions in  Europe,*'  met  we  believe  with  general  ap- 
pobation,  and  the  present  is  not  unlikely  to  be  put 
m  the  same  rank.  Although  his  route  (indicated  by 
the  title  above)  led  him  through  countries  which  are 
of  late  years  as  accessible  as  England  itself  was  ten 
years  ago,  his  volumes  will  still  be  found  to  contain 
much  that  is  new  and  of  interest.  Even  aAer  the 
graphic  "EOthen**  and  <<The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross**  they  will  repay  perusal.  With  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  journey  we  were  pleased ; — the  true  con- 
dition of  Egypt  under  Mehemet  An,  and  its  proa- 
pects,  seem  to  be  acutely  touched.  One  deficiency, 
however,  struck  us  as  marking  this  portion  of  the 
work,  a  lack  of  antiquarian  observation.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  in  place  to  give  some  accotmt  of 
the  highly  interesting  explorations  now  making  in 
Egypt.  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are 
visited  with  minute  attention,  but  we  are  unable  to 
follow  him  here,  or  to  examine  the  theories  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  whole.  They  result,  of 
course,  fh>m  the  author*s  peculiar  views  as  a  Dissen- 
ter (sit  vema  verba,  we  can  use  no  other  when  allud- 
ing to  his  strictures  on  the  Anglican  Church  opera- 
tions in  the  East)  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  but 
little  generous.  The  volumes  are  profusely  (and 
that  is  all)  illustrated :  the  maps,  however,  are  better. 
— Churclman. 


A  80N0. 

I  HAVE  parted  from  thee, 

I  have  looked  my  last, 
I  have  striven  to  be 

Absolved  of  the  Past. 
I  have  struggled,  and  own 

I  have  said  **  farewell  f 
Why  have  I  not  flown 

From  the  power  of  thy  spell  f 

I  never  again 

May  behold  th^  lace, 
But  I  carry  thy  chain 

From  place  to  jdace ; 
And  never  thy  thought 

May  return  to  me, 
Yet  I  would  not  do  aught  ' 

Unpleasing  to  thee. 

I  would  I  could  'scape 

From  the  circling  cloud 
That  still  in  each  shape 

Thine  image  dotn  shroud ; 
I  would  I  could  fix 

My  thoughts  far  away, 
That  my  spint  might  mix 

With  the  world's  ccmunon  day. 

I  would  I  could  flee 

The  haunting  tone, 
Whose  magic  can  be 

Of  thy  lips  al<me ; 
I  would  I  could  put 

Thy  memoiy  aside, 
And  my  lone  bosom  shut 

With  the  ke-bars  of  pride.  \ 

I  would  I  could  learn 

Insensate  to  be. 
Unheeding  and  stem 

As  thou  wert  to  me ; 
But  as  soon  might  I  sweep 

The  stars  out  of  heaven, 
As  from  my  heart's  deep         ^-r\r\cs\c> 

Bid  thine  image  be  driven.      '^X  ^^ 
Mrt.  James  Gray. 
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Front  tlM  TToltad  Sstrk*  lUfHia*. 
ON   MANNING   THE   NAVY. 
"  Le  irident  de  Neptune  eat  le  sceptre  du  monde !" 

Wb  have  here  assumed  a  motto  which,  though 
expressed  in  a  forei|?n  tongue,  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  by  Britons;  it  is  a  reminder,  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  well-being,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  slumber  in  apathy.  On  this  account  we 
have  on  former  occasions  brought  the  subjects  of 
impressment,  registration,  and  other  modes  of 
manning  the  fleet,  before  our  readers  ;  and  recent 
events  connected  with  the  Experimental  Squadron, 
such  as  deserting  from  the  severe  work  of  a  sum- 
mer's cruise,  and  other  similar  hardships — which 
we  trust  are  exaggerated  in  the  rumor — induce  us 
to  revive  the  theme.  This,  indeed,  is  the  more 
necessary,  since  there  is  a  party  so  lulled  into 
security  by  the  sj^en  notes  which  chaunt  of  an 
approaching  millennium,  that  they  are  insidiously 
sapping  the  national  spirit,  by  decrjring  the  appli- 
ances by  which  only  peace  is  mamtainable,  and 
branding  the  best  servants  of  the  public  by  openly 
avowing,  **  It  is  time  to  declare,  that  wilfully  to 
slay  a  fellow-creature  is  murder,  whether  it  be  bv 
the  assassin's  knife  or  soldier's  musket."  In  all- 
tearful  humanity,  these  advertising  philanthropists 
assert,  that  the  seaman's  profession  is  ostensibly  a 
peaceful  one  ;  and  that  it  is  a  horrid  evil  to  compel 
an  individual  without  constitutional  inclination  for 
fif^hting,  or  who  has  compunctions  of  conscience 
on  shedding  blood,  to  engage  in  so  sanguinary  a 
profession. 

Differing  as  we  6o--loto  ccdo — ^from  these  hood- 
winkers,  and  believing,  with  Thucydides,  that  war 
will  assure  us  of  repose,  but  repose  is  no  security 
against  war — we  advise  all  politic  men  to  consider 
themselves  as  existing  rather  under  an  armed  neu- 
trality than  slumbering  beneath  unbroken  peace. 
As  nti  good  seaman  is  ever  lulled  into  security  by 
transient  serene  weather,  on  approaching  a  stormy 
lee-shore,  so  no  statesman  should  sleep  on  his  post. 
The  conflict  of  opinions  among  men,  even  in  this 
generation,  may  yet  convulse  all  Christendom,  and 
therefore  no  occasion  to  strengthen  onr  means  of 
oflfence  and  defence  ought  to  be  overlooked.  All 
seamen  should  be  warriors :  the  public  service  re- 
quires that  public  exigencies  be  met,  and  even  in 
the  merchant  service  the  crews  must  protect  their 
owners'  properly,  when  assailed  at  sea  by  enemies 
or  pirates,  unless,  as  in  ancient  days,  they  choose 
to  embark  soldiers  for  that  purpose. 

In  1840,  it  seems,  we  had  200,000  registered 
seamen  in  active  service,  in  the  royal  and  mercan- 
tile navies,  and  altogether  the  surprising  number 
of  700,000  men,  including  fishermen,  living  on  the 
sea :  yet  we  found  many  untoward  delays  in  man- 
ning a  few  peace-establishment  ships  !  This  is  a 
fact  which  imperatively  demands  attention. 

How  is  the  fleet  to  be  manned !  This  is  a  ques- 
tion much  easier  to  propound  than  to  elucidate. 
Various  projects  have  been  launched,  of  which  all 
we  can  at  present  say  is — that  is  the  better  which 
comes  nearest  the  best,  and  is  equally  eligible  in 
war  or  peace.  Pads  erat  mediusque  belli.  During 
the  period  of  our  own  lucubrations  on  this  head,  it 
has  been  so  largely  agitated  as  to  have  produced  no 
fewer  than  three  acts  of  parliament  on  maritime 
affairs,  of  which  the  operation  can  as  yet  only  be 
considered  to  be  in  progress.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Merchant  Seaman's  Fund  Act,  was  passed  in 
1834,  and  relates  to  the  monthly  contribution  which 
aU  seamen  formerly  paid  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 


and  the  mode  of  saeoor  to  the  eonteibiiton  in  lb« 
shape  of  pension  or  temporary  relief.  The  aeeond, 
or  RegiBter  Act,  of  1835,  is  directed  to  the  reariof 
of  seamen  on  the  olden  principles  of  onr  eomneiw 
cial  marine,  by  consolidating  the  former  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  agreements^iween  master  and  crew, 
and  provides  that  a  register  of  the  names  of  all  sea- 
men composing  such  crews  should  be  kept,  so  that 
the  actual  number  of  apprentices  shall  always  be 
accurately  ascertained.  The  third  act,  also  passed 
in  1835,  provides  various  rewards  to  indooe  volun- 
tary enlistment  in  the  navy. 

On  the  passing  of  these  acts,  the  sentimental 
portion  of  the  public  were  quite  satisfied  tha^  aa 
eflfective  panacea  was  applied  to  the  maritime  soies ; 
but  not  finding  the  benefits  capable  of  being  in- 
stantly carried  out,  the  same  party  were  instantly 
ready  to  arraign  the  measures  as  utterly  worthlM. 
Now  our  own  predictions  will  have  prepared  oor 
readers  for  seeing,  that  the  provisions  of  the  enaet- 
ments  would  work  very  indifferently  for  a  time,  as 
a  '*  large  and  constant  source  of  supplying  the 
public  service  with  seamen."  The  worki^  of 
this  vital  subject  cannot  yet  be  distinctly  seen  ;  and 
we  consider  that  we  have  before  us  merely  the  oat^ 
line  of  a  large  plan,  the  details  of  which  most  be 
filled  up  from  time  to  time.  We  therefore  return 
to  the  topic,  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  the 
present  or  future  discussers  on  manning  the  navy. 

The  public  have  been  lately  treat^ — usque  ad 
nauseam — ^with  all  the  horrors  of  impressment,  and 
itinerant  philanthropists  in  search  of  a  spurious  no- 
toriety have  been  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  to 
cruise  over  the  country  in  its  denunciation.  Now 
all  parties  admit  at  once  that  this  plague-spot  is 
both  odious  and  despotic,  yet  its  interests  are  so 
momentous  and  complex,  that  it  must  not  be  tam- 
pered with  by  fanciful  enthusiasts  ;  for  the  process 
of  volunteering  hitherto  oflTers  but  little  hope  €i 
our  dispensing  with  compulsion,  whenever  out  nsr 
tional  independence  may  be  at  stake.  Many  se- 
verities of  the  practice  may  be  mitigated  ;  but  the 
admitted  evil  can  only  be  entirely  done  away  with, 
by  the  adoption  of  some  happier  project  than  has 
yet  been  devised.  To  the  naval  ofl[icer  this  is 
especially  galling,  since,  with  all  his  feelings  in  the 
right  place,  he  must  yet  be  the  active  instrument 
of  acts  which  are  unquestionably  violent,  hateful, 
distressing,  and  often  dangerous.  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier has  painted  the  poor  seaman's  case,  perhaps 
with  colors  a  little  too  gloomy  ;  but  a  picture  being, 
as  old  Guillim  assures  us,  but  the  adumbration  of 
the  thing  pictured,  we  will  give  the  sketch. 

**  What  a  diflferent  picture  we  have  on  this  side 
of  the  water !  On  the  first  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
and  when  it  is  decided  to  grant  press- warrants,  a 
general  embargo  is  laid  on,  and  a  sweep  made  of, 
every  seaman  that  can  be  found  on  the  water  above 
the  earth,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Nay, 
more,  in  the  seaport  towns,  if  the  press  is  hot, 
every  human  being  in  the  shape  of  a  sailor  is  laid 
hold  of,  and  it  oflen  happens  that  landsmen  and 
tradesmen  are  hnrried  on  board  the  tender,  and 
confined  like  slaves  in  the  press-room.  Those  fit 
for  service  are  packed  off"  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
diflferent  ports,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing their  freedom  ;  and  nothing  but  an  Admiralty 
order  or  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  can  relieve  them. 
The  more  men  pressed  by  the  gang,  the  more  credit 
they  get ;  and  no  kidnapping  of  slaves  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea  is  more  infamous  than  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  the  seaports  of  this  empire.  If  a  wife 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  a  £either  of  Hb 
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Mm,  or  a  SOD  of  his  father,  there  are  alwajra  meaoe 
of  getting  him  introduced  to  the  preae-gang,  and 
the  chances  are,  he  will  never  more  be  heard  of. 
If  barking  bad  been  the  fashion  in  those  days, 
many  an  unfortnnate  fellow  would  have  found  his 
way  to  the  dissecting-table  instead  of  to  the  tender. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  ships  of  war  fit  for  sea  are 
sent  in  the  track  of  the  homeward-bound  trade,  and 
they  lay  hold  of  all  men  fit  for  service,  leaving  a 
bare  sufficiency  to  bring  the  ship  into  port.  Many 
of  these  men  are  returning  home  from  long  voya- 
ges, in  hopes  of  seeing  their  wives  and  families, 
and  sharing  wiih  them  their  hard-earned  wages. 
Some  captains  endeavor  to  get  notes  for  their  pay, 
which  the  masters  are  always  unwilling  to  give  ; 
other  captains  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  settle- 
ments, or  a  strange  sail  heaves  in  sight ',  the  men 
are  then  hurried  away,  and  must  trust  to  chance  to 
receive  their  wages  hereafter.  When  the  ship  is 
full  she  comes  into  port,  turns  the  men  over  to  the 
leeeiving-ships,  from  whence  they  are  distributed 
and  sent  off  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  Mediter- 
laneao,  or  wherever  they  may  be  wanted.  Those 
who  get  notes  for  their  wages  dispose  of  them  to 
the  Jews  for  half  their  value,  and  those  who  were 
harried  away  without  settlements  leave  their  wives 
and  femilies  to  starve.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mer- 
chant-ship in  port,  the  remaining  men  make  their 
escape,  to  avoid  the  press-gajig,  and  probably  lose 
their  wages ;  and  the  vessel  is  lefl  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  master,  mate,  and  apprentices,  wlio,  if 
they  are  of  a  sufficient  size,  do  not  always  escape. 
Sailors  are  made  of  rongh  materials  it  is  true,  but 
sdll  they  have  some  feeling,  and  their  families  still 
more ;  and  it  can  easily  be  conceived  how  these 
feelings  are  outraged  by  such  shameful  treatment.*' 

To  this  instance  of  its  private  bearing,  we  may 
add  a  remarkable  public  one  of  the  indiscriminate 
tyranny  of  impressment.  In  1757,  when  the  cele- 
brated Smeaton  was  contending  against  wind  and 
sea  to  restore  Eddy  stone  lighthouse,  for  the  benefit 
of  seamen  in  general,  among  other  impediments  to 
his  beneficial  undertaking  were  the  fangs  of  the 
impress.  *'  We  had  experienced,"  he  tells  us, 
"  during  the  course  of  the  last  season  a  good  deal 
of  hindrance  and  interruption  from  our  friends ;  for 
our  boats  were  frequently  stopped  and  boarded  by 
the  men-of-war*s  cutters,  to  press  the  seamen; 
and,  notwithstanding  they  were  furnished  with  ad- 
miralty protections,  yet  there  occurred  instances  of 
the  officers  being  so  indiscreet,  as  to  pay  no  regard 
either  to  the  protections  or  the  service  they  were 
upon."  How  different  this  from  the  conduct  of 
Liouis  XIV.,  tout  fripon  as  he  was.  A  French 
privateer  having  taken  off  from  these  said  perilous 
rocks  the  workmen  of  John  Rudyard,  together  with 
their  tools,  triumphantly  carried  them  to  France, 
and  clapped  the  men  into  prison.  This  no  sooner 
reached  the  monarch's  ears,  than  he  ordered  the 
captives  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  captors  to  be 
put  in  their  4)lace,  declaring  that  though  he  fought 
with  England  he  was  not  at  war  with  mankind. 

The  case  of  impressment  involves  a  moral  sole- 
enm.  The  process  of  thus  obtaining  men  isobnox- 
ious,  as  being  at  variance  with  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  very  nature  of 
oar  constitution :  ^et  till  it  be  feasible  to  modify 
the  coercion  effectively,  the  certain  power  of  sud- 
denly and  extensively  manning  our  fleets,  cannot 
he  safely  taken  from  Uie  state  in  its  exigency.  But 
still  the  country  has  to  thank  that  government  for 
being,  in  great  measure,  the  cause  of  the  necessity 
fo  soek  violent  steps:  for  to  its  mean  and  con- 


temptible expedients,  is  owing  much  of  that  inveto 
erate  hatred  borne  by  seamen  to  the  navy,  which 
has  been  so  ignorantly  imputed  solely  to  its  high- 
pressure  discipline.  Inadequate  pay,  profii^te 
administration  of  prize  matters,  indefinite  periods 
of  forced  servitude,  wanton  curtailment  of  persona) 
liberty,  and  other  manifold  abuses,  may  be  glozed 
over  under  the  plea  of  necessity ;  albeit  such  plea 
is  a  poor  justification,  where  so  much  might  have 
been  compensated  from  the  liberal  means,  with 
which  the  country  entrusted  them.  But  the  deep- 
est stab  given  by  our  rulers  to  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  navjr — the  consequences  of  which  are  still 
smouldering — was  the  positive  iniquity  of  drafting 
large  numbers  of  atrocious  felons  to  serve  in  our 
men-of-war !  Where  were  all  our  humanity-mon- 
gers then  ?  This  degrading  vitiation  disgusted  the 
whole  service,  and  contributed  more  than  all  the 
other  acts  of  misrule,  to  render  the  navy  unpopu- 
lar. Nelson  stated  in  parliament  that  every  press 
man  cost  the  country  jCSO,  and  that  42,000  seamen 
had  deserted  during  the  war  which  ended  in  1801, 
making  a  loss  of  sdtogether  jC840,000,  while  the 
rest  of  the  crews  in  our  fleets,  on  whom  the  na- 
tional weal  depended,  were  all  serving  under  a 
coercion  amounting  to  bondage.  The  loss  thus 
occasioned  ought  to  have  been  charged  against^  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  government.  Another 
account  has  accumulated  since  Nelson  spoke. 

On  this  point  we  have  also  a  crow  to  pluck  with 
the  merchants  of  England,  who  have  been  allowed 
to  play  with  insurances,  forced  trade,  and  seamen's 
rights,  to  a  most  injurious  extent,  and  for  a  long 
period.  We  are  told  there  is  no  rule  without  ex- 
ception, and  we  hope  that  there  are  many  of  the 
"owners"  who  thmk  Britons  are  just  as  good, 
though  not  quite  so  cheap,  as  foreigners ;  and  who 
despise  the  dirty  pence  made  by  supplying  an  ene- 
my with  munitions  of  war,  and  by  risking  crews  in 
half-rigged,  ill-found  vessels.  Still  we  recollect 
the  days  when  seamen  rejoiced  in  their  ships  in 
harbor f  as  well  as  at  sea ;  now,  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  at  home  they  are  dismissed.  The  dock 
system  may  perhaps  be  unavoidable,  but  it  has 
dealt  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  merchant  service. 
By  this  new  introduction,  seamen  are  turned  adrift 
when  the  voyage  is  made,  instead  of  being  permit- 
ted to  remain  by  their  vessel,  and  assist  in  clearing 
or  stowing  her  hold,  and  fitting  her  for  sea  again ; 
which  duties  are  passed  over  to  a  horde  of  aquatic 
nuisances,  ycleped  lumpers,  whippers,  scufflers,  rig- 
gers, and  mud-larks.  This  procedure  carries  grist 
to  the  merchant's  mill,  but  has  a  ruinous  eflfect  on 
the  character  and  morals  of  seamen,  who  are  there- 
by driven  into  the  clutches  of  ravenous  publicans 
and  sinners,  by  whom  they  are  transferred  to  infa- 
mous crimps,  when  "  cleaned  out."  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  such  men  should  have  no  real  interest  in 
the  commerce,  or  power,  of  a  country  of  which  they 
are  thus  made  to  become  the  outcasts !  Such  is 
the  awful  change  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  this  maritime  nursery,  although,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet — 

**  Whig,  radical,  and  tory  all  agree, 
England's  best  bulwarks  float  upon  the  sea." 

There  is  certainly  a  "  fix"  in  this  affair,  and  we 
do  not  well  see  the  way  out  of  it,  except  by  giving 
good  preliminaries  into  the  charge  of  old  Chronos. 
Ministers  themselves  have  uttered  such  denunoiar 
tions  against  the  obnoxious  despotism  of  impress- 
ment, that  it  is  not  clear  it  will  be  a^in  permitted 
in  this  country,  however  mitigated  in  fon^.    SUll 
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we  natnrally  wish  to  know  what  substittrte  they 
propose  in  distarbingf  this  "  sacred  right  vested  in 
the  prerogative ;"  and  we  would  remind  them  that 
thosB  who  prop-^sa  schemes,  should  consider  whe- 
ther the  consequences  can  produce  the  anticipated 
result.  We  are  all  aware  that  impressment  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  destroy  the  means  of  its 
own  supply,  sines  it  entails  so  many  destructive 
moral  evils  on  the  nautic  multitude.  Besides  en- 
gendering a  system  of  general  distrust,  and  rigor- 
ous confiaeraant,  its  cost  in  qruardos,  rendezvous- 
houses,  press-gangs,  receiving-ships,  tenders, 
crimps,  and  all  their  execrable  accompaniments — 
together  with  the  consequent  desertions — was  pro- 
bably greater  during  the  late  wars  than  would  have 
fairly  hired,  and  amply  remunerated,  a  sufllcient 
numbsr  of  volunteers  and  limited-service  men  for 
our  fleets !  Still,  we  repeat,  our  population  has 
been  too  much  scared  by  former  dealings  with 
them,  to  be  yet  ready  for  so  desirable  a  consumma- 
tion as  volunteering  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  Sa- 
lus  R/igni  is  a  consideration  of  such  magnitude, 
that  it  ought  to  get  the  better  of  every  secondary 
motive. 

The  forms  of  government  are  as  various  as  the 
circumstances  of  human  affairs ;  yet  they  all  agree 
in  establishing  a  supreme  authority,  in  whom  a 
right  of  governing  the  whole  society  is  vested,  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  To  give  them  force  and 
execution,  every  member  is  obliged  to  contribute, 
by  performing  every  action,  and  by  submitting  to 
every  restraint,  that  the  call  of  government  re- 
quires. All  maritime  natioi>s  save  America — 
whose  hour  has  not  yet  arrived — have,  under  this 
understanding,  resorted  to  compulsory  means  fr>r 
manning  their  fleets ;  and  all  concur  in  the  lawful- 
ness of  thereby  obtaining  the  services  of  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  defend  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  rest.  Upon  this  evidently  cogent  principle 
there  can  be  little  demur,  and  the  only  care  of  a 
good  government  is,  how  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
most  gracious  manner.  Two  sets  of  partisans, 
however,  haie  entered  the  arena  with  their  gratui- 
tous assumptions.  The  one,  composed  of  astute 
ultras,  contend  that  impressment  is  no  hardship  at 
all ;  in  fact,  that  the  seamen — as  with  the  old  wo- 
man's skinned  eels — have  got  used  to  it  till  they 
really  like  it.*  The  other  class  consists  principal- 
ly of  stolid  newspaper  readers  and  sickly  sentimen- 
talists, who  rabidly  insist  that  there  exists  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  coercion,  and  that  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished.  They  are  not 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ouestion ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  **  sm  revocare  gradum"  never  trou- 
bled their  thoughts ;  while  their  tranchant  style 
indicates  more  of  self-esteem  than  knowledge. 

The  case  must,  hoAvever,  be  gravely  considered, 
whether  the  ruling  cabinet  be  ochlocratic,  demo- 
cratic, oligarchic,  or  aristocratic.  There  are  no 
men  so  ill-used  by  their  countrymen  as  British  saU- 
ors :  on  returning  home  they  are  everywhere  beset 
by  the  most  Toracious  and  profligate  land-sharks 
of  both  sexes,  whose  interest  it  is  to  decoy  them 
into  habits  of  improvidence.  This  lamentable 
ootuse  was  oertainly  connived  at  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  favorable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ; 

*  In  a  debate  in  the  commons,  virhen  a  gallant  admiral 
defended  impressment  at  bavinff  brought  some  distin- 
pitshed  officers  into  tbe  servioe,  it  was  retorted  that,  al- 
thoug^i  formerly  many  a  kidnapped  yonth  had  become  a 
wealthy  Ranter  in  the  colonies,  no  one  coold,  therefore, 
consider  kidnapping  as  the  best  way  of  breeding  respecta- 
ble colonists.  I 


who  were  thereby  enabled  to  wring  the  labor  of  the 
victims  by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  moral  debase- 
ment. The  system  of  impressment  was  looked 
Tn  as  indispensable,  and  it  could  only  be  expect- 
to  prevail,  in  a  free  country,  with  men  who 
were  made  the  slaves  of  irregular  habits.  The 
pretext  for  thus  forcing  seamen  into  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  keeping  them  beyond  what  anything  Uke 
necessity  demanded,  was  emergency :  but  the  prao- 
tice  was  extended  to  all  cases,  with  a  view  thus 
summarily  to  obtain  labor  at  a  less  price  than  if 
fairly  bid  for.  This  principle  is  at  once  iniquitous 
and  unwise ;  for  whenever  government  or  individ- 
uals contrive  to  purchase  labor  for  less  than  its  real 
value,  the  public  has  to  make  up  the  diflTerenoe, 
and  something  more.  A  state  may  inadequately 
remunerate  those  it  employs,  and  thereby  keep 
down  the  amount  of  taxation ;  but  the  means  of 
paying  that  taxation  will  be  inevitably  diminished 
in  a  greater  proportion. 

It  is  not  without  concern  we  state  onr  belief, 
from  all  appearances,  that  the  volunteer  system  will 
inevitably  prove  insufficient  for  manning  the  fleet, 
for  some  time  yet.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
seamen  should  all  at  once  become  politioal  econo- 
mists, and  that  any  very  large  body  of  them  will 
sacrifice  the  freedom  from  control,  and  superior  im- 
mediate profits  of  a  merchantman,  for  the  restraint 
of  a  man-of-war,  where  the  hazards  of  battle  are 
accumulated  on  those  of  the  sea,  albeit  they  may 
glow  vrith  bravery  and  patriotism.  Under  this  no- 
tion, however  fallacious  it  may  really  be,  the  repug- 
nance may  be  no  great  discredit,  and  the  reverse 
would  be  conduct  against  motive  in  the  eyes  of 
many.  But  although  they  naturally  seek  to  serve 
where  they  consider  themselves  best  remunerated, 
the  principle  cannot  be  established  as  an  axiom  re- 
quiring no  further  demonstration.  Indeed,  when 
the  proper  corrections  are  applied,  poor  Jack's 
commercial  advantages  are  rather  apparent  than 
real.  The  pay  of  an  able  seaman  on  board  a  mer- 
chantman varies  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings  per 
calendar  month,  and  all  told ;  and  this  is  while  be 
is  actually  serving,  for  when  on  shore  from  his 
voyages,  he  is  out  of  pay.  An  able  seaman  in  the 
navy  has  thirty-four  stdllings  the  hmar  month,  and 
this  is  continuous,  with  a  certainty  of  promotion  if 
he  seeks  it  properly,  prospect  of  prize-money,  pen- 
sions for  wounds  and  long  service,  and  a  view  of 
mooring  in  Greenwich  in  his  old  age. 

In  the  dilemma  before  us,  much  may  be  efiected 
by  liberality,  a  goddess  in  greater  respeot  with  the 
ancients  than  among  the  modems.  The  public  in- 
terests would  be  more  directly  advanced  by  making 
the  pay  of  its  warrion  keep  closely  in  the  wake  of 
that  so  largely  enjoyed  by  its  whole-skinned  civil- 
ians ;  nor  can  government  show  more  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  than  by  adopting  Lord  burghley  *8 
advice — ''  Feed  them  well,  and  pay  them  with  the 
most ;  and  then  thou  mayest  boldly  reqnhre  service 
at  their  hands."  This  principle  is  at  once  vivific 
and  vivacions ;  **  Give  me  men,"  said  Coesar, "  and 
I  will  get  money,  and  with  money  I  will  get  men." 
We  hope  we  have  already  been  instrumental  in 
pointing  out  the  means  likely  to  bring  about  so  de- 
sirable an  end,  as  to  make  young  seamen  desirons 
of  serving  in  the  navy,  and  oblige  the  sweepings 
of  Castle-rag  and  Wapping  to  accept  the  Chihem 
hundreds ,  but  as  the  single  stroke  of  a  hammer 
will  not  form  an  anchor,  we  have  no  reluctance  to 
repeat  the  blow.  The  discussion  of  so  important  a 
matter  cannot  but  prove  beneficial,  however  various 
miT  be  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  those  who 
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«ngagQ  in  it :  provided  always,  that  they  pioeeed 
i¥ith  good  temper,  and  refrain  from  scurnloiu  epi- 
thets. 

la  the  fitat  place,  we  would  call  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  merchants  to  combine  in  so  righ- 
teous a  cause ;  and  in  order  that  full  effect  should 
follow  their  resolutions,  we  recommend  that  the 
treasury  purse-strings  shall  be  slackened,  or  eased 
off.  This  is  a  first  condition  in  the  equation  ;  and 
its  farther  investigation  will  be  facilitated  by  pro- 
bing and  remodelling  those  Augean  stables,  the 
prize  courts.  To  these,  add  limited  service  and 
adequate  remuneration,  and  then  uur  rulers  will 
have  properly  played  their  parts  during  the  time 
we  are  plunged  in  peace. 

Although  the  rearin]s^  of  our  seamen  has  not 
only  been  neglected,  but  the  nurseries  alsti  im po- 
litically invaded,  England,  from  the  immensity  of 
her  commerce,  still  possesses  a  numerous  and  effi- 
cient stock  of  blue-jackets ;  and  is,  in  that  respect, 
superior  to  the  rival  maritime  states.  It  is  true 
that  the  once  profitable  resource  from  watermen, 
coast  packets,  smacks,  and  what  not,  is  all  but  cut 
off  by  the  adoption  of  steam ;  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that  power  will  yet  prove  a  wonderful 
increase  of  the  nation *8  preponderance.  Letting 
acieoce  and  energy  speak  for  themselves  in  the 
question,  we  see  that  seamanship  and  nautical  tact 
must  ever  be  in  reouisition  ;  and  those  who  think 
boiling  water  is  to  level  all  to  the  same  physical 
pitchy  were  never  on  board  a  steamer  when  frisk- 
ing in  a  high  sea.  Here  tlie  difference  between  a 
grass-comber  and  a  seaman  is  instantly  apparent ; 
and  the  steady  sea-legs  of  the  latter,  with  his  hab- 
itude to  the  passing  occurrences,  prove  him  almost 
to  be  born  naiant,  as  the  heralds  say.  When  we 
consider  the  navigation  of  a  ship,  its  necessary 
labor,  and  its  gunnery  practice,  it  is  clear  that 
three  species  of  force  are  required  in  a  man-of-war, 
viz.,  nautical,  physical,  and  scientific.  Now, 
tliough  the  two  latter  may  be  soon  made,  it  is  to 
the  former  that  the  casting  die  will  he  owing. 
Still  we,  more  than  any  other  nation,  should  bear 
in  mind  that  Strong  active  men  can  soon  be  schooled 
In  nautic  habits,  and  brought  to  acquit  themselves 
as  well  in  the  afler-guard  and  waist,  and  be  as 
efficient  in  hauling  upon  a  tack  or  sheet,  or  in 
ranuing  out  a  gun,  as  the  best  seaman  afloat.  As 
to  the  ABs,  however,  that  most  valuable  class  of 
her  majesty's  subjects,  we  would  fain  see  them  so 
encoaraged,  that  they  would  flock  to  the  British 
ensign  wherever  it  is  exhibited.  In  trading  phrase, 
though  there  is  never  a  glut  of  those  rough  dia^ 
roonds,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  wants  will  never 
exceed  the  means  of  supplying  them  ;  and  as  it  is 
an  established  axiom  that  demand  regulates  supply, 
it  should  be  the  incessant  care  of  government  to 
create  new  sources  of  demand  to  increase  the  sup- 
plies. This  is  sadly  opposed  to  the  dock-system, 
and  other  invasions  of  our  legitimate  nurseries,  at 
a  time  when  genuine  policy  demands  enlarged 
employment  for  seafaring  people.  Look  at  the 
delays  which  have  lately  occurred  in  manning  our 
ships,  and  ask  what  promise  of  promptness  is 
aflfbrded  in  war  ?  Some  of  these,  it  is  whispered, 
were  only  enabled  to  sail  by  the  gratoitous  bounty 
of  the  rich  captains ;  but  we  hold  completing  the 
complements  of  men-of-war  by  the  application  of 
private  gifb,  to  be  false  to  the  public  service; 
mnee  the  ^r  officer  may  be  accused  of  showing 
leaa  zeal  in  raising  men  than  the  prodigal,  the 
vala,  and  the  inconsiderate.  The  state  is  bound  to 
pfty  all  the  expenses  of  ordinary  public  porpoees. 
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Admiral  Griffiths  sensibly  remarkb,  '<  The  oaptain 
who  has  a  fortune  or  is  single,  or  to  whom  fifty  or 
one  hundred  pounds  is  no  object,  by  so  expenmng 
it  acquires  an  iclat  which  the  poor  man,  or  the 
captain  oppressed  with  family,  or  even  in  dcdbt, 
must  either  forego,  or  obtain  this  celebrity  at  the 
expense  of  his  independence  or  family." 

The  trienniall^  payihg  off  of  ships  is  both  impo- 
litic and  expensive ;  for  besides  the  abrupt  diMO- 
cation  of  companies — who,  after  the  dniogery  of 
initiation,  have  become  accustomed  and  attached 
to  each  other  and  to  their  ship — the  rigging,  sails, 
stores,  and  internal  fittings  suffer  greatly.  This 
might  be  easily  and  effectively  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  former  paying  of  seamen  while  the  top- 
sail sheets  were  in  their  hands,  instead  of  when 
they  came  home,  carried  great  sums  of  money 
from  the  country  never  to  return,  and  caused  great 
discontent  among  the  families  and  creditors  of  the 
paid. 

The  registry  of  seamen  now  in  operation,  thon^ 
most  unduly  decried,  is  working  its  purpose  weU, 
and  by  it  a  vast  infusion  of  yonng  blood  is  brought 
into  the  commercial  marine,  in  the  shape  of 
thousands  of  apprentices  progressively  merging 
into  seamen.  The  form  has  been  accused  of 
repulsiveness,  but  so  necessary  an  organization 
will  not  keep  a  man  from  sea-life  who  would  be 
an  acquisition  to  it.  It  is  true  that  the  mere  reg- 
istering of  men's  names  in  a  book  at  the  custom 
house  can  never  man  the  navy ;  but  who,  except 
fools,  ever  thought  or  said  it  would  ?  But  it  is  a 
great  step  towards  that  end,  and  if  rigorously  and 
exactly  kept,  and  every  seaman  be  obliged  to 
serve  three  years  in  the  navy  before  he  can  recover 
pay  from  a  merchant,  he  would  enter  on  board  a 
man-of-war  the  moment  that  his  apprenticeship 
had  expired ;  after  which  he  might  pursue  his 
avocation  without  fear.  All  owe  the  state  a  ser- 
vice, and  compulsion  may  be  so  regular  as  to  be 
deprived  of  the  attributes  of  force.  The  act,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent ;  but  it  wants  improve- 
ment, and  that  principally  in  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing its  conditions ;  and  it  should  be  extended  to 
fishermen,  droguers,  watermen,  riggers,  carpen^ 
ters,  caulkers,  pilots,  sallmakers,  and  all  who  ply 
the  waters. 

Among  the  classes  here  alluded  to,  many  axe 
80  closely  allied  to  the  service,  that  they  might 
very  justly  be  required  to  come  forward  if  required. 
There  are,  for  instance,  upwards  of  five  thousand 
men,  accustomed  to  discipline  and  drilled  to  arms 
and  armed  boats,  in  the  coast  guard  employ.  Our 
revenue  cruizers  and  ocean-packets  have  crews  of 
excellent  men;  and  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
man  them  more  numerously.  Fisheries,  so  greatly 
cultivated  and  protected  by  other  maritime  states, 
have  been  most  improvidently  neglected  by  our 
cabinets,  who  have  passively  suffered  the  Dutch, 
Hamburghers,  and  French',  to  pursue  their  occu* 
pation  on  our  very  shores.  This  remissness  has 
been  long  censured,  but  without  producing  a  deoi* 
sive  effect.  Sir  W.  Monson  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  it.  '*  The  fishery,"  said  he,  '*  needs  no 
discovery ;  the  experience  of  our  neighbors  having 
found  it  out  and  practised  it  since  the  year  1307, 
to  their  immeasurable  wealth  and  our  shame.'* 
At  the  general  peace  of  1763,  a  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  admiralty  by  the  lieutenants  of  the 
navy,  for  establishing  a  capital  nursery  of  seamen. 
It  was  proposed  to  employ  250  sail  of  frigates  and 
vessels  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  to  the  amount 
of  196,000  tons ;  to  be  comman4jf4JfOiitn^C 
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iitt,  hafHip  finder  ttiem  1,500  petty  officers,  and 
^^7,000  testoen.  These  were  to  be  paid  by  gov- 
O'lrtrteirt,  and  subject  to  na^a]  rei^ulations  ;  and,  as 
a  fknher  eneonragement,  the^  were  to  be  entitled 
X6  the  same  bountiee  and  privileges  as  ships'  crews 
eeiipleyed  by  the  merohants  on  the  same  station. 
'  The  prayer  was  not  granted. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  olden  time,  when  the 
Thames  was  the  great  highway  of  London,  the 
eOTps  of  watennen  alone  was  a  naval  nursery  ;  bat 
the  mtthiplieation  of  bridges  and  steamboats  has 
pot  an  end  to  the  aqaatic  processions,  water- tour- 
tiaments,  and  other  river  sports  in  which  our 
anoesters  delighted.  Stow  computes  that  there 
we¥e  cb  miny  as  2,000  boats  in  his  time,  that 
there  \^re  40,000  men  on  the  rolls  of  the  water-^ 
tden's  company,  and  that  they  could  furnish  20,000 
anen  for  the  fleet.  The  number  of  free  members 
of  that  worshipfdl  community  at  present  barely 
amounts  to  4,000 !  Their  confreres  of  the  Trinity 
Bouse  of  Deptfbrd  Strond',  though  of  great  atility 
te  the  pilotage,  are  more  noted  for  excellent  din- 
iieni  than  mt  watching  the  **good  increase  and 
riiaiittehaAce  of  ahips,  and  all  kind  of  men  traded 
ind  breaglrt  up  by  watercraft,  most  meet  for  her 
rfiajesty'S  Ratine  service."  We  are,  therefore, 
eetxipened  to  look  into  all  quarters  for  manning  the 
i&vy. 

Kespeeling  ihland  counties  furnishing  a  supply 
tff  landsmen  to  be  seamanized,  there  are  adverse 
epinions ;  and  it  liB  very  clear  that  the  formal 
trahting  df  men  to  the  working  of  a  ship  for  a 
given  period,  does  not  make  a  maritime  popula- 
tion, whatever  nnmbers  may  be  thus  forced.  True 
Aiutical  adepts  are  created,  not  by  the  artificial 
fobon  of  a  government,  but  by  the  natural  circum- 
:  Stances  of  a  cotmtry,  and  by  the  natural  bent  of 
rtfae  national  industry.  Hence  the  positive  amount 
*of  the  nnmbers  of  our  coast  population  and  of 
those  whose  occupations  are  unon  the  sea,  is  that 
Which  constitutes  us  essentially  a  maritime  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  largest  actual  num- 
ber of  inditiduals  habitually  accustomed  to  the 
sea,  and  acquainted  with  it  to  the  same  extent  of 
science  and  practice  as  its  neighbors,  will  always 
be  the  superior  maritime  power. 

But  though  this  conscription-training  will  not 
tblely  conduce  to  naval  supremacy,  it  may  become 
a  powerful  aid  to  the  measures  of  government,  and 
should  therefore  be  diligently  looked  to.  The 
able  seamen,  like  certain  fluids,  are  certain  to  find 
their  own  level ;  and  where  there  is  good  pay, 
good  food,  and  good  treatment  they  will  roost 
abound.  Although  in  time  of  peace- they  may 
seem  rare,  yet  in  a  war,  in  which  no  commissions 
should  be  issued  to  privateers,  they  may  probably 
be  raised  in  any  desirable  numbers.  The  ordina- 
ries add  largely  to  the  physical  strength  of  a  ship's 
' eonlpahy ;  and  though  the  aflerguard  and  waist 
are  not  the  most  favorable  stations  for  improve- 
-  ment,  and  their  constituents  are  usually  content  to 

•  continue  as  Gibeonites,  yet  are  numbers  of  good 
~  seamen  reared  therein.  Bideed,  with  all  the  self- 
:  stifficiency  of  t!ie  btirr-throated  mien  in  supposing 

they  only  can  produce  the  genuine  tars,  we  have 

known  some  of  the  very  primest  of  the  genus  to 

1  have  been  gnrown  in  the  tops  of  our  tnen-of-war. 

Landsmen  appears  to  be  an  inappropriate  designa- 

-fion  for  a  very  useful  class  of  men,  who  are  sop- 

:  posed  to  have  a  Kttle  experience  of  the  mariner*s 

•  erad,  and  indeed  the  rating  was  unknown  to  our 
r  oayy  till  the  mutiny  at  Spithead.  Ttte  coast 
t  towns  win  affiird  the  Wt  supply  of  these ;  bat  we 


do  not  see  why  the  inland  coanties  might  not  fur* 
nish  a  quota  of  able-bodied  young  men,  aocording 
to  their  just  proportion  of  the  nation's  demand. 
Boys  should  be  received  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
though  the  merchant  apprentices  will  form  the 
substantia]  nursery,  numbers  of  most  nsefol  sub- 
jects are  reared  and  schooled  in  the  fleets.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  beneficial  alteration  which 
a  few  months'  kind  treatment,  regular  habits,  and 

good  food  have  made  on  some  of  the  ^uths 
rought  into  ships,  would  smile  at  an  order  issued 
by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  that  no  boys  who 
did  not  weigh  ninety-eightpounds  were  eligible  to 
senre  in  the  ordinary.  This  sage  decree,  the 
solemnity  of  rescinding  mast-heading,  and  two  or 
three  other  well-meant  sallies,  appear  more  like 
jokes  than  enactments.  The  welfare  of  nautic 
children,  however,  has  been  attended  to  in  other 

?[uaners.  No  fewer  than  63,000  lads  have  been 
brnished  to  the  navy  within  the  last  seventy 
years  by  the  marine  society  alone ;  and  those 
yielded  by  the  Greenwich  schools  are^  of  a  very 
superior  caste.  At  all  events  let  all  classes  be 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  chcerfol ;  and  as  roucb  as 
possible  a  contrast  to  the  detestable  quota  men  of 
Mr.  Pitt. 

The  two  last  classes  require  a  word  or  two.  A 
conscription — if  the  term  may  be  used — ^migbt 
extend  over  the  whole  empire,  and  be  equally 
constitutional  with  the  militia  draughting,  it 
might  touch  aU  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
forty-five,  and  be  binding  for  ^'9^^  seven,  or  ten 
years,  according  to  an  act  of  legislature.  Previ- 
ously to  being  sent  on  board  sea-going  ships, 
these  levies  might  be  quartered  in  ffuard-ships, 
dep6ts,  or  established  naval  asyla,  and  there  gain 
a  first  step  in  their  future  duties  by  being  drilled 
into  habits  of  regularity  and  obedience.  Here  they 
should  be  brought  to  be  handy  in  mess-arrange- 
ments, managing  the  hammocks  and  clothes,  row- 
ing, swimming,  exercising  great  guns  and  small 
arms,  and  other  varieties  of  duty,  by  which  a  roan 
may  commence  his  nautical  career  a  fetter  seaman 
than  many  of  the  land-hopping  waisters  have  ended 
theirs.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  these  have 
merely  flourished  or  wrung  swabs  for  years,  and  that 
the  flatness  of  a  reef-knot  and  its  advantages  over 
an  unjamming  granny  have  been  Heathen-Greek  to 
them.  There  is  a  pretty  obvious  reason  for  this, 
which  may  be  overcame  ;  ra^  hands  do  not  learn 
at  sea,  because  they  hesitate  about  acknowledging 
their  inferiority.  We  think  that  every  one  afloat 
may  easily  be  taught  the  common  duties,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be.  Some  no  doubt  will  be 
heavy  enouffb  in  hand,  but  the  willing'  and  clever 
may  be  pushed  according  to  their  merits.  It  may 
be  trite,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  roan  is  a  rea- 
soning animal;  a  sailor  being  admitted  to  be  a 
man,  it  follows  that  he  must  not  be  treated  as  one 
without  thought.  Among  other  branches  of  im- 
parted instrudion,  the  rudiments  of  general  educa- 
tion ought  therefore  not  to  be  neglected,  tinder 
such  treatment  the  character  of  a  good  man  will 
develop  itself  rapidly,  as  he  begins  to  learn,  and 
finds  that  he  can  make  himself  useful  in  die  duty 
of  a  ship ;  and  a  benevolent  ofllcer  must  experi- 
ence the  greatest  gratification  fVom  such  daily 
improvement.  In  thus  treating  some  Corniah 
peasants,  in  the  ^arly  part  of  tne  revolution&ty 
war.  Lord  Exmouth  is  said  to  have  laid  out  with 
them  ita  person  on  the  yards,  to  overcome  the 
awkward  timidity  of  first  attempts  aloft. 

Under   such   training  and  proper    tr^tmeckt^ 
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together  with  the  coordiofttes  of  limited  service, 
increased  pay,  pay  and  earned  pension  while 
serving,  and  a  just  share  of  prize-money,  would 
our  navy  he  enabled  to  meet  impending  emer- 

Smcies.  So  happy  a  consummation  would  be 
rgely  furthered  by  giving  the  worn-out  some 
ehaoce  of  sharing  the  amenities  of  civil  life,  by 
appointing  discharged  veterans,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore advocated,  to  most  of  the  subordinate  situa- 
tions about  the  dock-yards  and  admiralty  offices. 
Navy  slops,  ftAgs,  and  bedding  might  be  assi^ed 
to  seamen's  widows  and  orphans ;  and  there  is  no 
aound  reason  why  this  class  should  not  furnish  our 
hospitals  and  large  establishments  with  matrons, 
nurses,  and  confidential  servants.  How  many 
hundreds  of  appointments,  such  as  porters  of  naval 
establishments,  tide-waiters,  glut-men,  messen- 
gers, watchmen,  and  the  like,  are  now  profligately 
riven  to  the  basest  of  parliamentary  trucklers! 
Under  oar  diminished  sources  of  obtaining  men,  it 
is  more  imperative  to  improve  the  means  which 
are  left ;  and  if  government  has  experienced  the 
wisdom  and  economy  of  trusting  to  its  own  estab- 
lishments for  building  ships  and  manufacturing  its 
proper  cables,  blocks,  rope,  engines,  and  biscuit, 
sarely  they  should  also  seek  to  secure  the  vital 
springs,  without  which  their  floating  castles  are 
nought.  While  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand are  liberally  flung  to  the  whole-skin  classes, 
can  there  be  any  hesiution  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
navy  ?  We  trust  the  nation  will  not  lose,  by  pur- 
blind measures,  the  *<  bread"  of  those  capable  of 
an  endurance  and  labor  under  all  cireumetances ; 
and  whose  duty  is  continuous. 

By  day,  by  ni^t — blow  high,  blow  low — 
Through  tropic  heat,  and  polar  snow- 
Cut  off  from  aknoet  every  tie 

That  soothes  or  sweetens  life ; 
The  tender  look,  the  beaming  eye. 
Of  parent,  child  and  wife; 
From  home— from  flower»-*-from  fragrant  fields — 
And  all  the  charms  which  nature  yields. 

There  are  not  a  few  who—-"  bad  luck  to  'em" 
— predict  the  waning  of  our  naval  supremacy,  and 
are  prone  to  consider  our  case  as  parallel  to  those 
of  a  few  noted  commercial  cities  of  other  times ; 
hut  they  are  certainly  out  of  their  reckoning.  It 
is  true  that  the  territory  of  England  is  purely 
insular,  and  looks  rather  small  when  compared 
with  the  over-against  continent ;  yet  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  and  resources  to  give  even  terri- 
torial strength.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Venice,  and  Genoa, 
therefore  aflfbrd  no  clue  to  any  prediction  as  to  our 
preponderance.  England  has  a  commerce  which 
maintains  its  fla^,  and  a  flag  which  protects  its 
oommerce ;  our  internal  elements  of  trade  have 
enlarged  otir  maritime  enterprise,  and  our  mari- 
time enterprise  has  produced  wealth.  A  reasona- 
ble proportion  of  this  wealth  must  be  applied  to 
snpport  ooT  marine,  and  on  the  marine  will  depend 
our  means  of  acquiring  more ;  for  bear  in  min(h 
that  our  command  of  the  ocean  is  the  only  safe- 
-f^nwtd  against  invasion,  as  well  as  the  engine  of 
making  imr  a  distant  evil,  so  that  the  act^  mis- 
eries of  warfare  have  been  unknown  to  our  soil  for 
many  generations. 

People  of  England,  whether  of  the  conservative 
«r  destructive  divisions,  look  to  your  fleet !  Let 
not  your  constitution — that  proudest  development 
of  the  combined  and  progressive  wisdom  of  man — 
be  shaken,  nor  your  mighty  means  frittered  away, 
by  listening  to  the  little  conceptions  of  little  men  ! 


From  the  Ualt«d  Serried  MefMlnc 
EMIGRANTS  FROM   AFRICA.  • 

Among  the  many  schemes  agitated,  and  expen- 
ments  tried,  for  the  civilitation  of  Western  and 
Central  Africa,  emigration  from  thence  to  our  West 
India  colonies  has  been  a  prominent  and  certainly 
the  most  feasible  one,  and  it  was  conceived  that  this 
advantages  of  emigration  would  be  manifested— 

Firstly.  AflTording  to  the  native  Africans  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  arts,  mana- 
factures,  habits,  and  customs  of  civilised  societTt 
and  who,  on  returning  to  their  own  country,  could 
disseminate  the  information  gained. 

Secondly.  Supply  a  successioo  of  laborers  for 
the  British  colonial  plantations,  who,  by  their  ex- 
ertions and  example,  might  stimulate  the  sluggish 
peasantry  of  the  West  Iiraies  to  industrious  habits. 

And  lastly.  By  creating  new  and  artificial  wants 
in  the  African's  breast,  raise  him  above  the  level 
of  his  9avage  and,  in  many  cases,  brutal  extttence, 
and  open  a  vast  entrepot  for  the  admission  of  Eu- 
ropean manufactures  into  Africa,  to  supply  the 
wants  thus  created. 

Demerara,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  firet  boldly 
took  the  field  in  this  adventure ;  established  agents 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  sought,  by  means  of  amtll 
vessels,  to  convey  emigrants  to  their  respeotive 
colonies.  A  partial  suocess  attended  their  primary 
efibrts ;  but  as  the  novelt]^  wore  ofif  the  chaiai 
ceased,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  rajpidly  dimin- 
ished. Fresh  difficultito  arose  to  check  exertion  ; 
the  scheme  commenced  to  flag,  and  being  found 
more  expensive  than  profitable,  was  almost  aban- 
doned. However,  an  application  made  to  govern- 
ment for  countenance  and  support  met  with  & 
prompt  and  favorable  reply  from  the  enlightened 
secretary. for  the  colonies,  who,  entering  calmlv 
but  decidedly  into  the  views  of  the  planters,  took 
measures  to  release  them  from  their  dilemma  and 
conduct  with  vigor  their  plans. 

Three  large  and  well-appointed  transports,  of 
400  or  500  tons,  were  chartered  by  government, 
the  colonies  guaranteeing  to  pay  their  expenses. 
A  lieutenant  of  the  navy  and  a  surgeon  were  ap- 
pointed to  each  vessel,  a  general  agent  established 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  acts  passed  in  that  colony  to 
Militate  and  protect  emigration.  Despite  the  pro- 
phetic threatening  of  one  party,  the  canting  sym- 
pathy and  secret  opposition  of  another,  and  the 
cheese-paring  grumbbng  of  those  who  asserted  that 
the  West  India  proprietors  had  already  derived  too 
much  benefit  from  government,  the  noble  secretaiy 
kept  on  his  steady  firm  course,  convinced  that  the 
prospect — ^no  matter  how  distant — of  shedding 
some  light  upon  the  benighted  nations  of  Africa, 
was  too  grand  and  too  glorious  to  be  hastily  aban- 
doned ;  and  Lord  Stanley  set  such  engines  into 
operation  as  must,  in  all  human  calculation,  not 
only  promote,  but  insure,  if  practicable,  the  suc- 
cess of  African  emi^tion,  and  most  assuredly,  as 
a  consequence,  African  civilization. 

In  January,  1843,  the  Arabian,  Glen  Huntley, 
and  Senator,  transports,  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  task  of  procuring  emigrants  commenced. 
It  would  appear  this  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
coming  together  proved  injudicious;  for  whether 
it  was  that  the  minds  of  the  natives  became  nnoer-^ 
tain  which  colony  to  choose,  or  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  change  of  country,  or  that  apathy,  in- 
nate to  all  Africans,  proved  too  great  to  counterpoise 
the  exertion  required  for  emigration,  but  few  can- 
didates oflfered  themselves  jf^^J^^]^(i^|^,^^^^pj, 
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or  Trinidad  ;  and  after  a  long  delay,  and  valuable 
lime  \ya8ted,  not  more  than  100  youths  embarked' 
for  the  colonies.  These,  however,  vrere  valuable 
subjects ;  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  en- 
lighteoed  by  the  information  they  acquired,  at  once 
they  aaw  the  vast  advantages  of  more  civilized  and 
important  colonies  than  Sierra  Leone,  where  their 
existeoce  might  be  frittered  away,  and  their  knowl- 
edge buried,  with  little  profit  to  themselves  or  to 
others  ;  and  they  have  had  no  cause  to  repent  their 
removed  from  the  confined  and  limited  field  of  their 
native  land  to  the  rising  colonies  they  selected  as 
Uieir  future  homes. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  and  a^ain,  un- 
luckily, within  one  week  of  each  other,  the  trans- 
ports returned  to  Sierra  Leoop,  the  Senator  bring- 
ing twelve  delegates  from  Trinidad,  who  proceeded 
to  visit  their  countrymen  in  tho  difierent  liberated 
Afirican  settlements ;  and  by  pointing  out  the  prac- 
tical examples  they  presented  in  themselves,  relat- 
ing the  naked  trutKs  of  the  excellence  of  the  colony 
they  had  visited,  the  high  rate  of  wages,  the  facility 
of  procuring  employment,  and  the  many  induce- 
ments for  an  industrious  man  to  emigrate,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  some  90  Africans  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Trinidad.  The  Glen  Huntley  was, 
nowever,  more  successful,  or  her  destination  proved 
ft  more  desirable  location,  for  upwards  of  150  em- 
barked in  her  for  Jamaica ;  but  in  December,  130 
Kroomen  proceeded  to  Demerara — a  race  of  labor- 
ers admirably  suited  for  that  colony,  from  their 
former  and  native  occupations,  as  being  accustomed 
to  work  up  the  rivers,  to  act  as  sailors  and  boat- 
men, ship  and  store  porters,  and  in  such  capacities 
as  to  Drove  them  far  more  serviceable  and  active 
than  the  Creole  blacks.* 

The  most  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  in  African 
bmigration  is  the  natural  and  indomitable  indolence 

*  Acoordiog  to  the  present  arraofferoent  considerable 
delay  takes  puux,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost,  by  the 
transports  conveying  emigrants  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
returning  to  Africa  empty.  With  difficulty  can  three 
voyages  be  accomplished  in  the  year.  The  most  rapid 
passage  was  made  by  the  Senator  sailing  from  Siena 
Leone  the  4th  of  August,  and  taking  a  second  departure 
on  the  3ad  of  November  following ;  the  dead  beat  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Africa  occupying  at  least  40  to  44 
days. 

One  steamer,  judiciously  managed,  could  easily  com- 
plete the  work  of  three  sailing  vessels,  and  at  a  lower 
expense ;  for  she  might  proceed  to  England  from  the  West 
Indies  with  freight,  and  bring  freight  from  thence  to 
Africa ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  confine  ner  to  one  colony,  as 
she  would  be  available  for  all  the  British  colonies,  leaving 
her  eminrnnts  en  route  at  their  respective  destinations. 

The  time  required  wouki  be— 

Africa  to  the  West  Indies  .  .  v 18  days. 

In  the  West  Indies 16    '^ 

Returning  direct  to  Sierra  Leone 20    " 


of  the  African.  Throughout  all  Africa,  Daddy— 
the  familiar  and  general  soubriquet  for  the  native 
— delights  in  doing  nothing  ;  to  lie  m  his  hammock 
all  day  while  Mammy  works—to  have  somebody  to 
fetch  him  **  water,  a  pipe,  baccy,  and  fire-tick," 
is  a  luxury  to  which  the  boy  swinging  on  a  gaie 
and  chewing  fat  bacon  was  nothing.  To  listen  to 
the  monotonous  drowsy  hum  of  some  kindred  spirit, 
some  equally  idle,  good-for-nothing  Daddy,  is  hea- 
ven upon  earth — the  niffger*8  paradise  ;  and,  in- 
deed, Mammy,  in  some  degree,  emulates  the  dolce 
far  nicnte  of  her  lord  and  truly  master ;  for  she 
will  dose  from  sunrise  to  sunset  over  a  basket  of 
oranges,  a  calabash  of  foofoo,  or  salt  fish,  or  palm 
wine,  provided  she  be  furnished  with  a  friendlT 
pipe  and  an  untiring  gossip.  The  notion  whicn 
the  African  holds  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
Europeans  is  most  characteristically  illustrated  by 
the  following  well-known  anecdote  : — 

*'  What  a  fool  de  white  man  b,"  says  Daddy  ; 
**  he  come  to  nigger  country  to  work  all  day  and 
sweat  like  a  jackeramass  for  his  schild — he  catch 
fever  and  die,  cause  he  want  to  make  mone^for  his 
schild.  Black  man  save^  better — he  sit  down 
sof\ly,  soflly,  and  do  noting;  and  him  sell  his 
schild,  and  inaJce  money  of  him,*^ 

The  liberated  Africans  of  Sierra  Leone  axe  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  are  generally  imagined,  and 
will  not  afford  an  ample  stock  for  emigrants.  The 
return  may  be  about  35,000,  of  all  sexes,  a^es,  and 
conditions,  and  are  nearly  distributed  as  follows  in 
the  liberated  African  setUements : — 


At  Sierra  Leone,  embarkmg  emigrants  . 
Africa  to  West  Indies— second  trip  .  .  . 


64 
16 


70 
18 


Say  90  days  for  two  voyages.  The  policy  of  going 
from  the  West  Indies  to  England  with  freight  can  he 
much  better  explained  by  others  more  experienced  in 
mercantile  affiurs  and  in  steam  navigation  than  I  presume 
to  consider  myself  to  be.  I  merely  offer  a  crude  and  very 
imperfect  suggestion,  which  can  easily  be  made  practi- 
cable by  those  interested  in  the  present  emigration  and 
civitixattOD  project. 


Males.  FtroaleiL 

Wellington.     .     .     .    2883  .  .  2436 

Waterloo     ....    4517  .  .  3413 

Murray 4824  .  .  3883 

Kent 3622  .  .     2394 

Freetown  (the  capital)   3660  .  .  4522 

Total,     .      19,316  16,648 

If  eren  the  entire  of  this  number  were  suited  for 
able  and  active  emigrants,  and  all  willing  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  West  Indies,  the  total  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  laborers  necessary  to  cultivate  the  fer- 
tile and  luxuriant  island  of  Trinidad  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  other  valuable  colonies. 

The  Kroomen,  now  embarking  in  some  numbers, 
afford  the  cheering  hope  that  not  alone  lunong  the 
liberated  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone  are  we  to  look 
for  emigrants,  or  base  our  prospect  of  getting  labor- 
ers from  the  captured  slavers.  When  once  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  becomes  thorooghly  dissemi- 
nated through  Western  Africa,  and  Uie  black  man 
sees  a  golden  reward  in  the  distance,  a  change  may 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  and  the  scheme 

frojected  to  assist  the  already  impoverished  Weet 
ndians,  prove  the  means  of  shedding  the  light  of 
truth,  the  blessings  of  religion,  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  the  advantages  of  peace,  and — thooffli 
last,  not  least — the  elevating,  from  the  present  do- 
^moralized  and  idolatrous  state,  the  numerous  and 
mighty  nations  of  Western  and  Central  Africa  ; 
and  hand  down  to  posterity,  with  honor  hi  beyond 
that  of  the  greatest  conquerors,  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  and  able  statesman  who,  having  once  pot 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  ceased  not  to  labor  uatil 
there  vras  a  prospect  of  the  ^ood  and  mighty  end 
being  achieved,  if  not  in  his  day,  at  least  at  ne 
very  distant  period. 
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Prom  ibe  United  Ser?ice  Magazlao— EditoriaL 

WAR    WITH   AMERICA. 

Whatever  aspect  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
the  United  States  may  have  hitherto  worn,  it  has 
now  assumed  a  garb  barely  ample  enough  to  con- 
ceaj  from  even  any  short-seeing  government,  the 
not  to  be  mistaken  fact,  that  the  united  States,  led 
.  on  by  the  truckling  spirit  which  we  have  ever 
evinced  in  our  political  dealings  with  them,  and 
taking,  as  they  are  almost  justified  in  doing,  this 
indecision  on  onr  parts  as  a  proof  of  disinclination, 
or  want  of  ability,  to  maintain  our  honor  or  the 
integrity  of  our  just  rights,  have  now  taken  up  the 
high  ground  >^e  ourselves  should  have  maintained 
in  the  present  point  of  difference  between  the  two 

Sowers,  and  have  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
ave  recourse  to  the  "last  appeal,"  rather  than 
submit  their  case  to  the  arbitration  of  an  impartial 
itxnpire. 

To  any  one  who  has  reflected  on,  or  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
the  United  States,  from  the  period  of  the  ill-judged 
peace  of  1814,  to  the  moment  when  the  north- 
eastern boundary  question,  and  other  points  at 
issue,  were  arranged  so  unsatisfactorily  for  us; 
it  can  hardly  have  escaped  observation,  that  the 
tone  of  all  our  dealings  with  that  republic  has  been 
characterized  on  their  part  by  a  spirit  of  effrontery 
and  ballying,  on  ours  by  knuckling  under  to  their 
demands,  their  insults  and  unflinching  provoca- 
tiona  More  "casus  belli*'  have  been  offered  to 
England  by  the  Americans  within  the  last  twenty 
years ;  more  aggressions  gone  unpunished ;  more 
provocatives  to  hostility  given,  than  were  ever 
offered  by  one  power  or  tolerated  by  another. 

If  we  are  now  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  and 
expenditures  of  a  war,  (and  that  it  will  be  no 
**  little  war'*  we  are  assured,)  who  can  say  but 
that  we  have  brought  it  upon  our  own  heaas,  by 
oar  pusillanimity  in  allowing  ourselves  again  and 
sgain  to  be  over-reached  and  bullied  by  Yankee 
canning  and  eflfrontery. 

If  we  had  at  first  taken  a  firm  stand  on  ground 
"which  we  knew  to  be  tenable  by  unalienable  and 
just  right,  and  had  at  once  refused  to  permit  a 
shadow  of  doubt  to  be  raised  upon  our  perfect  claim 
to  the  territories  in  dispute,  which  we  have  done 
by  offering  to  allow  the  claims  to  be  decided  by 
arbitration,  then  should  we  have  saved  ourselves 
all  chances  of  incurring  a  bloody  and  expensive 
ivar,  and  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world,  as 
will  be  the  case,  if  hostilities  break  out  between 
the  two  powers. 

In  favor  of  such  an  event  it  can  certainly  be 
said,  that  to  teach  the  United  States  a  severe  les- 
son now,  will  be  to  save  for  the  future  a  great 
amount  of  aggression  on  the  American  continent, 
and  show  them  at  once,  that  Europe  is  so  far  inter- 
ested in  the  new  world  discovered,  and  peopled 
by  herself,  as  to  feel  justified  in  interfering  with 
any  power  of  that  continent  forming  such  gigantic 
schemes  of  self-aggrandizement :  and  also  that  she 
has  a  moral  right  (as  a  mother  over  children)  to 
oonvince  younger  powers  that  political  honesty 
and  the  law  of  nations  must  be  recognized  in  6very 
qaarter  of  the  globe  which  pretends  to  humanity 
or  eivilizaiion. 

If  on  the  first  mooting,  or  rather  at  the  renewal 
of  the  vexata  'questio  of  the  Oregon  territory,  we 
bad  taken  that  firm  stand  which  we  were  justified 
in  doing,  and  made  known  bur  determination  to 
insist  upon  our  rights,  we  should  have  settled  the 
%aestion  at  once ;  bat  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be 


"done"  by  Yankee  cunning,  in  the  tettlemem 
of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  and  leaving  onv 
stronger  claim  to  Oregon,  an  open  question,  we 
have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the  consequences  which 
have  ensued ;  and  thus  given  a  greater  show  of 
right  to  our  pugnacious  neighbors,  in  their  de- 
mands for  more  slices  of  British  territory. 

Let  us  only  look  at  a  few  of  the  points  connected 
with  this  case,  in  which  they  show  themselves  in 
their  true  colors.  Throwing  aside  the  indisputa- 
ble claims  of  prior  discovery  and  possession ;  having 
allowed  that  a  doubt  rested  on  our  claims,  by  sanc- 
tioning a  treaty  which  left  it  undecided  so  many 
years,  thus  allowing,  and  how  unadvisedly,  the 
doubt  to  exist,  throwing  aside  all  this,  what  is  the 
position  the  United  States  have  resolved  on  main- 
taining in  this  afi[air  ? 

In  defiance  of  treaties,  in  opposition  to  conven- 
tions and  their  passed  word,  they  now  repudiate 
all  the  doubu  they  may  originally  have  entertained 
of  the  perfect  validity  of  tii^ir  title ;  and,  setting  at 
nought  the  common  laws  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  po- 
litical honesty,  they  absolutely  have  the  audacity  to 
argue,  "  What  our  fathers  may  have  said  or  done, 
is  not  binding  to  us ;  the  views  they  enteruined 
were  erroneous;  the  treaties  they  formed,  therefore, 
void.  It  is  for  us  to  amend  all  this,  and  enforce 
our  claims  in  spite  of  everything;  since  publie 
feeling  is  with  us,  public  feeling  is  against  the 
British ;  against  everything  like  honor  or  honesty ; 
to  < go  ahead!'" 

In  this  very  maxim,  the  motto,  indeed,  of  the 
American  people,  how  true  to  their  nature  it  is, 
that  in  adapting  David  Crocket's  advice  to  their 
own  less  exceptionable  ideas,  they  content  them- 
selves with  omitting  the  first  part,  since  it  would 
hardly  agree  with  their  acts  or  principles.  Hear 
the  colonel — 

"  See  all  clear  before  you  ;  tlien  go  ahead,*^ 

The  appearance  of  affairs  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  must  have  long  ere  this  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  our  government ;  nor  is  it  a  moment  too 
soon  to  cast  a  wary  eye  at  the  doings  of  the  pow- 
erful neighbor  of  Canada.  It  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  although  France  and  ourselves  are  al- 
ways on  the  alert  and  alarm  if  any  European  power 
(including  the  one  and  other)  shows  the  slightest 
intention  of  making  a  grab  at  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory to  which  it  may  have  taken  a  fancy,  yet  the 
wholesale  seizures  (perpetrated  and  intended)  by 
Brother  Jonathan,  of  vast  territories,  rich  and  fer- 
tile, and  belonging  to  other  and  weaker  powers,  is 
regarded  with  the  most  perfect  apathy,  and  is 
scarcely  considered  worthy  the  attention  of  Euro- 
pean governments. 

It  is  impossible  but  to  admire  the  tremendous  re- 
sults of  the  cunning  and  diplomacy  of  this  republic, 
which  creeping  on  insidiously  and  by  degrees,  and 
treating  with  perfect  contempt  what  we  m  Europe 
may  say  or  think  of  their  doings,  are  slowly  but 
surely  adding  to  its  already  enormous  extent  of 
territory ;  swallowing  in  its  capacious  maw,  tracts 
of  land  large  enough  for  empires,  getting  an  ap- 
petite for  these  monster  feasts  by  the  anteprandial 
incentive  of  respectable  slices  of*^ British  territory, 
to  which  our  weak  and  foolish  opposition  served 
only  as  so  much  sauce,  to  make  them  go  down  the 
more  glibly. 

But  if  Jonathan  swallows  Texas  as  a  luncheon, 
he  may  well  wonder  what  dish  .will  be  biff  enough 
for  his  dinner.  California  and  Mexico  will  perhaps 
suit  his  palate,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 


Mie  of  th^Be  days,  he  will  tup  off  the  eaaily  digest- 
ed oold  joint  of  Canada,  and  the  other  British  poe- 
ietoioDB  in  North  America. 

Bot  inordinate  appetitee  are  oflen  doomed  to  re- 
jlletion,  and  being  freely  indulged  wear  oot  and 
reduce  the  bodies  they  are  intended  to  support. 
And  so  we  think  it  will  prove  with  the  transatlan- 
tie  gourmand ;  unless  some  well-disposed  medico 
steps  in  with  a  timely  emetic,  to  make  him  die- 
eorge  the  indigestible  masses,  and  thus  rescue  the 
name  from  the  effects  of  the  certain  reaction. 

One  good  point  about  him  is,  that  he  does  not 
make  the  least  pretence  to  abstemiousness,  and 
openly  avows  that  sooner  or  later  all  North  Am- 
erica, and  no  Htlie  share  between  the  tropics,  With 
all  the  West  Indian  Islands,  must,  in  the  natural 
conrse  of  events  and  Americo-Saxon  supremacy  on 
that  continent,  fall  into  his  ready  jaws.  And  this 
we  believe  he  will  do  his  best  to  accomplish. 

For  our  parts,  Canada  has  ffenerally  been  said 
to  be  of  no  value.  The  absnrdity  of  this  scarcely 
requires  refutation.  The  simple  fact  of  its  being 
the  means  of  carrying  off  a  great  portion  of  our 
Borplus  popoFation,  the  sapplies  it  can  afford  ns,  in 
times  or  extremitjr,  of  corn,  timber,  &c.,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  tentorial  value,  are  no  slight  argu- 
ments as  to  the  propriety  of  its  retention  as  a  col- 
ony. But  at  all  events  it  will  hardly  be  a  good 
precedent  or  example,  to  allow  one  of  our  latest 
colonies  to  slip  through  our  fingers. 

In  her  colonies  lies  England's  strength  ;  and 
though  the  resources  of  Canada  are  not  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently brought  out,  it  is  ihr  too  valuable  not  to 
take  some  steps  to  place  it  in  a  position  of  securi- 
ty ;  exposed  as  it  is  in  every  way,  to  the  aggres- 
sive attempts  of  an  unscrupulous  neighbor  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  war  to  the  invasion  of  a  formida- 
ble adversary- 

To  defend  Canada,  great  difficulties  will  be  en- 
countered, as  ihe  country  consists  of  little  besides 
bare  and  extended  frontier,  f  with  the  exception  of 
part  of  Canada  East,)  and  therefore  a  continuous 
chain  of  fc»rtified  posts  must  be  established,  to  pro- 
tect all  its  exposed  points.  Excepting  Quebec, 
^ardly  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  fort  exists ; 
although  there  are  many  most  advantageous  points 
for  their  erection.  Thus  Montreal,  Kingston,  and 
Toronto,  are  almost  wholly  without  defence,  and 
Amherstburg,  the  key  to  Western  Canada  and  the 
Lakes,  merely  by  a  wretched  redoubt. 

Our  navy  on  the  Lakes  consists  of  some  four  or 
^ve  worthless  steamers,  whilst  the  merchant 
steamers  of  the  United  States,  easily  convertible 
into  a  most  formidable  armament,  amount  to  be- 
tween fifly  and  sixty. 

We  have  no  organized  militia  along  our  frontier, 
while  on  the  other  side,  each  State  could  furnish 
an  overwelming  force  of  most  respectable  efficien- 
cy. The  hundreds  of  Indians  who  might  be  organ- 
ized into  a  most  valuable  force,  are  suffered  to  die 
off  like  rotten  sheep,  instead  of  being  converted 
into  a  military  force,  which  would  be  at  the  same 
time  most  economical,  and  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  colony. 

The  few  thousand  regular  troops  at  present  in 
Canada,  are  of  course  merely  intended  to  supply 
the  necessary  garrisons.  They  are  insufficient 
even  for  this,  and  in  case  of  sudden  hostilities, 
there  is  literally  no  disposable  force  of  any  descrip- 
tion, which  could  be  made  available  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

Although  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  been  al- 
ways in  a  diaturbed  state,  up  to  the  period  when 
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Lord  Metealfe  assnmed  the  reins  of  govemment. 
yet  no  provision  was  or  has  been  made  to  guard 
against  internal  commotion.  The  militia  remains 
In  its  disorganized  and  useless  state,  nor  are  there 
enough  of  efficient  arms  in  the  colony  to  put  into 
their  hands  if  their  services  were  required.  In 
glancing  at  the  defences  of  Canada,  commencing 
with  Quebec,  we  may  safely  leave  that  fortress  in 
the  hand  of  an  efficient  garrison  ;  for  no  force  the 
Americans  are  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field 
could  reduce  it,  unless  seconded  by  a  powerful  na- 
val armament,  and  with  the  command  of  the  St. 
Lawrence — without  this  its  supplies  could  not  be 
cut  off. 

Proceeding  op  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  river,  in 
case  of  invasion,  must  always  be  the  main  seat  of 
war,  no  exposed  points  present  themselves,  since 
no  towns  of  any  magnitude  are  met  with,  until  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  river ; 
for  the  communication  of  the  river  could  be  inter- 
rupted only  by  means  of  armed  vessels  on  its  wa- 
ters, which  as  long  as  Quebec  remains  in  our  hands 
would  be  impracticable. 

Reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  at  Sorel, 
we  find  the  first  point  at  all  valuable  orvulnerable; 
for  the  possession  of  this  place  by  the  enemy  would 
be  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  rich  country 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ISt.  Lawrence,  known  as 
the  Eastern  Townships.  Moreover,  it  would 
leave  open  to  the  enemy  the  communication  with 
their  own  line,  and  form  the  point  eTappw,  from 
whence  they  could  operate  on  the  Richelieu  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Sorel  should  at  once  be  placed  in 
a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  as  also  St. 
Charles ;  and  Chambly,  which  is  a  roost  important 
protection  to  Montreal.  Indeed  this  point,  St. 
John*s  and  Isle  aux  Noix,  are  the  keys  to  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province,  and  form  the  frontier  line  of 
defence  to  this  important  town,  and  the  navigation 
and  communication  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Law- 
rence. ^  '   ^ 

Montreal  itself  is  undefended,  save  by  a 'small 
work  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helens,  and  possesses  no 
fortifications  of  any  description.  It  is  a  question  for 
engineers  whether  it  is  at  all  capable  of  defence ; 
the  heights  in  its  rear  being  too  distant  to  cover 
completely  the  town,  and  presenting  great  obsta- 
cles to  their  being  crowned  with  works  of  any 
magnitude,  which  would  involve  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure in  their  construction.  The  better  plan 
for  its  defence  would  be  the  employment  of  float- 
ing batteries  on  the  river,  either  of  steamers  or 
gun-boats — the  latter  to  be  propelled  by  the  screw. 
This  would  effectually  check  any  attack  from  the 
other  side,  save  by  a  regular  naval  armament ;  and 
to  secure  this,  the  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Sorel  rivers  must  be  gained.  Although  in 
itself  defenceless,  Montreal,  covered  by  the  works 
on  the  Richelieu,  by  Chambly,  Isle  aux  Noix  and 
La  Yroirie,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  in  our  hands, 
need  dread  no  attacks;  but  from  this  point  to 
Kingston,  the  navigation  of  the  river  could  be  im- 
peded by  the  enemy,  apd  the  most  important  com- 
munication cut  off  between  the  eastern  and  western 
divisions  of  the  province. 

Along  the  pomts  where  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  form  the  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  the  construction  of  a  chain  of 
Martello  towers,  each  mounting  a  heavy  gun, 
would  be  found  a  most  efficient  protection  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  would  also  check  the 
marauding  incursions,  which  may  always  be  ex* 
pected,  from  the  lawless  people  of  the  frontier 
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Od  this  exten^ve  and  exposed  line  the  employnieot 
of  armed  Indiana  wonld  be  of  gteai  Berhte ;  aa 
from  the  nature  of  the  groand  and  the  apeciea  of 
boedtity  to  be  dreaded,  they  wonld  be  more  adapted 
to  its  defence,  than  detached  poets  of  regular 
troops,  who  are  not  able  to  move  with  such  celeri- 
tr  and  despatch,  from  one  point  to  another.  The 
St.  Lawrence  defended,  the  line  of  the  Ottawa 
wni  be  in  no  danger ;  but  still  the  important  post 
of  Bjtown  should  not  be  overlooked,  covering  as 
it  does  the  line  of  the  Rideau  canal,  and  at  this 
point  the  destruction  of  the  series  of  locks  on  the 
canal,  would  involve  most  disastrous  results  on  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada. 

What  degree  of  defence  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  this  canal,  it  is  di£Scolt  to  enter  upon ;  but 
we  have  seen  how,  in  ttm«qfj)«ace,  a  sympathising 
neighbor  has  considered  Uie  destruction  of  the 
locks  of  canals  as  of  no  little  importance ;  and 
when  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  a  small  body  of 
the  enemy  to  surprise  and  destroy  at  once  the  ad- 
yantagea  derived  from  the  navigation  of  the  canal, 
it  would  not  be  unwise  to  provide  at  the  different 
locks,  a  protected  work,  sneh  as  a  block-house, 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  a  disaster  of  this 
nature. 


From  the  United  Service  Mafasine. 
CUBA — HAVANA— AND   SLAVERY. 

As  connected  with  that  interesting  question, 
SUtoery,  in  all  its  bearings,  a  brief  review  of  Cuba 
— the  largest  and  most  powerful  colony  in  the 
West  Indies,  into  which  some  16,000  slaves  are 
annually  imported,  whose  planters  bid  fair  to  soon 
compete  wiui  our  British  colonists,  and  supply  our 
markets  with  sugar — ^will  tend  to  show  how  hdlow 
Spain  has  been  in  all  her  .promises  and  apparent 
e  Sorts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade ;  how  neeoleaely 
we  have  filled  her  exhausted  treasurv  with  brib^ 
to  render  her  merciful ;  and  how  futile  wiU  be  our 
attempt  to  blockade  the  coast  of  Africa,  unless  we 
take  vigorous  measures  to  render  Spain  honest, 
and  compel  the  government  of  that  country  to,  in 
truth  ana  deed,  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  ter- 
minate in  her  colonies  slavery. 

So  well  regulated  is  the  police  of  Cuba,  that  not 
a  single  Negro  can  be  landed  on  its  shores  without 
the  niowled^  or  permission  of  the  captain-gene- 
ral. For  this  permission  he  receives  a  fee  of  10 
dollars  per  Negro,  which,  on  the  average  of  16,000 
annual  importations,  forms  the  very  large  addition 
to  his  income,  of  160,000  dollars.  General  Taoon, 
who  was  governor  fh>m  June,  1834,  tUl  April, 
1838,  is  known  to  have  expended  the  greatest  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fees  he  derived  from  this 
source  in  ornamental  improvements  of  Havana  and 
its  vicinity,  from  which  ne  had  no  pecuniary  bene- 
fit whatever.  During  the  time  he  swayed  the  rule 
in  Havana,  about  60,000  Africans  were  imported, 
and  his  having  expended  the  whole  of  the  emolu- 
ments, amounting  to  the  large  sum  of  600,000  dol- 
lars, in  public  improvements,  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  that,  in  conniving  at  the  riave-trade,  and  in 
exacting  a  fee  for  so  doing,  he  was  actuated  by  no 
aelfish  considerations.  In  this  he  was  honorably 
distingmshed  from  his  predecessors,  who  not  onl^ 
appropriated  to  themselves,  as  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate  emoluments  of  their  office,  the  fees  arising 
out  of  the  slave  trade,  but  were  so  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  money  as  to  make  no  scruple  of 
-aenening  from  punishment   the  most   atrocious 


criminals,  provided  they  could  oSei  a  bnbe  sofl- 
ctently  high. 

Till  the  tone  Tacon  became  eapt>in-g<imal» 
robberies,  assassinations,  and  crimes  of  every  kind 
were  rife  in  Havana ;  the  perpetrators  weU  know- 
ing thi^,  as  long  as  they  had  money  to  bribe,  th^ 
were  safe  iran  punishment ;  but  Tacon  soon  oansad 
a  rapid  and  sanatory  change  to  take  pbce.  Ener- 
getic and  indefatigable  in  thedr  detection,  he  pua- 
ished  criidaals  with  a  certainty  and  seventy  that 
knew  of  no  remission ;  and  by  doing  so,  he,  in  an 
inorediUy  short  time,  efl^c^  such  aa  improve- 
ment, that  even  throughout  the  whole  island  crimes 
against  the  person  were  almost  unheard  of ;  and  in 
the  city  of  Havana,  where  it  had  been  unsafe  to 
go  out  on  foot  afier  dark,  and  where  robberies 
were  of^n  committed  in  the  street  in  open  <W« 
there  was  now  perfbct  security  at  all  houn  of  the 
nidbt. 

Frauds  on  the  revenue  also,  winch  had  heea 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  were  q>eedily  detected 
and  punished  by  this  energetic  officer;  and,  in 
fact,  social  crime  of  every  degree  was  IbUowed  so 
certainly,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  govern* 
ment,  hy  such  prompt  and  severe  pumsfameat,  that 
latteiiy  it  seemed  as  if  no  temptation  wece  strong 
enongh  to  call  it  into  existence.  To  this  wise  and 
laudi3>le  policy  the  African  slave  trade  alone'feaned 
a  grand  exception.  That  oahallowed  traffic,  on 
the  contrary,  received  a  great  additional  stimolas 
from  the  regulations  ma&  by  Tacon  vrith  regaxd 
to  it.  Instead  of  leaving  the  price  paid  for  conni- 
vanoe  to  be  regulated  sofely  by  the  onpidity  of  die 
governor  and  his  subordinates,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fears  of  the  slave  dealers,  on  the  other,  he 
fixed  the  whole  amount  at  1  ounce,  or  17  dollars ; 
ten  of  which  were  to  go  to  the  governor,  and  the  rest 
amongst  the  subordinates,  m  this  way  a  security 
and  apparent  legality  was  aiven  to  the  liansaatiQns 
of  the  slave  dealers,  which  they  never  previoasly 
possessed ;  and  the  consequence  was,  lliat  tiie 
number  of  annual  importations  rose  rapidly  from 
10,000  to  16,000,  and  it  has  continued  more  or  le» 
ever  since. 

From  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Tacoa,  it 
is  very  evident  he  did  not  conmder  the  slave  tnide 
in  the  light  of  a  truly  criminal  pursuit,  and  Uiat  his 
private  instructions  must  have  been  rather  to 
encourage  than  to  suppress  it.  He  promptly  and 
rapidly  put  down  all  other  crimes,  aiid  even  venial 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  with  a  celerity  and  effi- 
ciency ahnost  incredible;  and  the  shve  trade 
alone,  the  most  easily  reached,  was  allowed  to  be  ' 
carried  on,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  so  fostered 
and  protected,  as  to  increase  by  My  per  cent,  the 
number  of  its  annual  importations.  The  only  key 
to  his  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition 
that  it  was  regulated  by  secret  instruetions  firom 
his  own  government ;  had  these  insbtictions  been 
to  suppress  the  trade,  it  could  not  haiw  lasted  a 
day — ^it  could  not  have  been  carried  on  at  all. 
These  fiicts  prove  that  it  is  ridicdous  to  say  Spain 
could  not  put  down  the  slave  trade— at  least  as  far  - 
as  Cuba  is  concerned.  Let  us  now  turn  to  what 
claims  England  has  on  the  Spanish  government  tt> . 
make  her  do  so. 

In  1816,  the  Spanish  government,  in  a  solena . 
trea^,  declared  iu  conviction  of  the  injustice  and ' 
inhumanity  of  the  slave  trade.  On  the  93d  of- 
September,  1817,  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  in « 
consideration  of  400,000/.^  paid  as  an  equivalent 
by  Great  Britain,  ratified  a  treaty,  nrodaiming^ 
that  the  slave  trade  8houldg|p(p|<|9jj^^;o^fl^pi|a^yi|^l^' 
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doakinioM  of  Spain  on  the  dOth  of  May,  1820,  and 
that  it  shoaM  not  afterwards  be  lawful  for  any 
Spanish  aubject  to  poichase  slaves  for  the  purpose 
rf  carryini^  on  the  slave  trade  upon  an^  pretext,  or 
hi  any  way  whatever.  Accordintfly,  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  his  most  Catholic  majesty  is- 
saed  a  royal  order,  prohibiting  all  Spanish  subjects 
ftom  resorting  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  slaves  aAer  May,  1820 ;  declaring  that 
all  blacks  so  brought  should  be  made  free  at  the 
first  port  in  the  Spanish  dominions  at  Tl^ich  they 
might  arrive,  and  the  vessel  confiscated  ;  that  the 
captain,  and  all  others  concerned,  should  be  pun- 
ished with  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands ;  and  enjoining  all  viceroys  and  presi- 
dents to  watch  over  this  sovereij^n  determination, 
and  to  see  its  injunctions  complied  with,  and  it;, 
provisiona  strictiy  carried  into  execution. 

In  1821,  M.  Bardaxi,  the  then  Spanish  minister, 
assured  our  minister,  Mr.  Harvey,  tnat  strict  orders 
had  been  issued  to  sdl  Spanish  authorities  to 
enforce  eomplianoe  with  the  treaty  of  1817.  Since 
then,  the  successive  ministers  of  Spain — Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Evanesto,  San  Miguel,  Zeacle  Bermu- 
^ez,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  Nf.  Salugon,  M.  Calo- 
marde,  cwn  muUis  aUis,  down  to  the  present  time 
—have  all  given  the  British  government  similar 
aasuranoes;  all  have  insisted  on  their  own  good 
faith,  and  on  the  ardent  love  of  philanthropy  by 
vdiich  they  have  been  actuated  in  their  endeavors 
to  comply  with  Uie  stipulations  of  the  treaties  made 
wi^  ns  tot  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  slave 
trade ;  all  have  declared  that  the  most'  rigid  in- 
structions have  been  issued  to  all  the  authorities 
nnder  the  crown  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
law,  and  to  search  after  and  punish  in  the  most 
exemplaij  manner  all  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  this  most  iniquitous  trafllc.  So  much, 
then,  fer  the  conduct  of  the  Snanish  ministers  on 
this  subject ;  but  it  is  a  Temarxable  circumstance 
that  all  these  orders  and  instructions,  which  they 
assert  to  have  been  so  constantly  issued,  seem  to 
have  been,  as  fiir  at  least  as  the  island  of  Cuba  is 
concerned,  a  complete  dead  letter ;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  instances,  to  have  been  openly  and  publicly 
contravened ;  for  notwithstanding  that  the  date  at 
which  the  slave  trade  should  altogether  cease,  had 
been  postponed,  by  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britaui,  from  May,  1820,  until  the  end  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  yet,  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1820,  a  week  after  the  additional  time 
prescribed  had  expired,  tho  governor,  Lieutenant- 
General  Mutry,  and  the  intendant.  Doctor  Alezan- 
dro  Ramirez,  permitted  the  brig  Tellas,  Juan 
Botee,  master,  to  enter  the  port  of  Havana,  and 
land  178  African  slaves;  the  intendant  declaring 
that  he  would,  of  his  own  authority,  extend  the 
term  allowed.  Accordingly,  during  the  next  eight 
months,  about  4000  slaves  were  openly  landed  at 
Havana  and  Matanzas,  a  port  about  forty  miles  to 
the  eastward.  Since  then  the  slave  trade  has  con- 
tinued to  be  encouraged,  and  to  flourish,  with  this 
diflferenoe,  that  the  slave  traders  are  now  more 
cautions  in  keeping  both  their  vessels  and  newly- 
imoorted  Africans  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

It  appears  a  singular  assertion  to  make,  that  the 
aativee  of  Cuba,  constituting  almost  the  whole  pro- 
prietary of  (he  country,  are,  for  many  and  vanous 
leasons  proper  to  themselves,  in  favor  of  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  althoi.*gh  indolent, 
luxurious  and  efieminate,  prepared  to  resist,  even 
to  death,  any  attempt  to  emancipate  their  Negroes. 
This  seeming  gross  anomaly  I  will  to  the  best  of 
my  abUity,  essay  to  explain. 


Proud,  haughty,  possessed  of  much  wealth,  aad 
masters  of  a  great  portion  of  all  the  estates  or  plan- 
tations at  present  in  cultivation,  the  Creoles  of 
Cuba  hardly  deign  to  call  themselves  Spaniards, 
preferring  the  appellation  of  Havanerbs^  or  Creollos 
de  Cuba.  Generally  speaking,  they  never  go  to 
Spain,  but  reside  constantly  either  on  their  estates 
in  the  country,  or  in  their  town  residences  in  Ha- 
vana, Saint  Jago  de  Cuba,  or  Matanzas.  They 
are  proud  of  their  native  city  of  Havana,  and  d 
tl\e  island  of  Cuba,  as  the  laud  of  their  birth  and 
their  home ;  and  looking  upon  the  European  Span- 
iards more  in  the  light  of  intruders  than  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  hold  them  in  little  eetimation, 
and  as  greatly  their  inferiors  in  rank  and  station. 

The  power  of  the  government  is,  however,  aU 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lurbpeans,  whose  enormous 
exactions  and  iron  rule  engender  feelings  of  the 
bitterest  hatred  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Creoles ;  and  these  feelings  are  all  exaggerated  by 
the  galling  reflection  that  this  tyranny  is  exercised 
over  them  by  people  whom  their  pride  holds  in 
supreme  contempt. 

They  are  therefore  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  are  unwilling  that  any  European  should  settle 
or  obtain  a  footing  amonpt  them.  The  slave 
trade,  however,  sadly  interferes  with  them  in  this 
respect,  by  bringing  fresh  supplies  of  Negroes  fbr 
the  formation  of  new  estates.  These  are  estab- 
lished almost  entirely  by  old  Spaniards,  who  have 
resided  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  the 
island,  engaged  in  the  service  of  government,  or  in 
commerci^  or  other  speculations,  and  who,  having 
left  the  mother  country  early  in  life,  have,  whilst 
acquiring  wealth,  engendered  tastes  and  habits  01 
suited  to  European  manners  or  customs.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  returning  to  Spain,  they  seek  for 
some  profitable  method  of  investing  their  money  in 
the  country  where  they  have  determined  to  remaia. 
They  naturally  enough  look  to  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  the  formation  of  sugar  and  cofiee  eetated, 
which  the  fadlities  affiirded  by  the  dave  tn^e  for 
the  purchase  of  African  Negroes  render  an  easy 
and  by  no  means  unprofitaUe  undertaking.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  the  Creoles,  having  already  aa 
ample  supply  of  Negroes  to  cultivate  all  their 
estates,  neither  wish  or  require  fresh  importations 
from  Africa ;  indeed  they  consider  these  importa- 
tions to  be  a  positive  pecuniary  loss  to  them.  The 
intrinsic  money  value  of  their  Negroes  is  thereby- 
deteriorated,  and  the  m^kets  being  more  or  1^ 
glutted  vrith  produce,  the  value  of  their  crops  is 
much  diminished,  and  their  annual  incomes  cod8&- 
quently  cut  down. 

The  only  classes  in  Cuba  who  benefit  by  the 
slave  trade,  and  are  interested  consequently  in  its 
continuance,  are— 

Ist.  The  slave  traders  themselves. 

2d.  The  merchants,  who  sell  what  are  called 
'*  goods  fitted  for  the  African  market." 

3d.  The  government  officers,  who  are  paid  fbr 
connivance. 

4th,  and  last.  Those  individuals  who  are  desir- 
ous of  forming  new  estates. 

The  Creoles — the  real  proprietors  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country— desire,  and  have  a  strong  interest 
in  desiring,  its  suppression. 

The  contrast  bBtween  the  Spanish  planter  and 
that  of  the  English  one  in- our  West  indies,  and 
the  vast  diflSsrence  in  their  mode  of  living  and  maa- 
a^ing  their  properties,  with  the  effects  of  thmX 
difference,  the  evils  of  non-residence,  cannot  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  a  reference  tj^^^ 
parative  condition  of  these  colonies.        O 
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'  The  Spanish  planter,  seldom  lesTii^  the  islaod, 
had  geoerally  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  handsome 
8Qq>Ius  revenue  oyer  all  his  expenditure;  this 
aorplus  he  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estates,  or  laid  out  in  some  profitable  local  invest- 
ment. His  town  residence  was  a  palace,  and  all 
his  expenses  were  retained  in  th«  island.  Wealth 
was  thus  accumulated,  and  the  planters,  mer- 
chants, and  artisans  all  experiencing  the  salutary 
effects  of  this  system,  needed  only  industry  to  ac- 
quire riches.  Even  in  the  present  day,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  exactions  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, the  planters  are,  generally  speaking,  a 
very  wealthy  race  of  men,  and  nowhere  can  the 
comforts  of  life,  nay,  luxuries,  be  procured  in 
fjreater  abundance  than  in  the  city  of  Havana. 
They  have  a  splendid  opera  House  and  theatre,  and 
sufficient  inducements  are  held  out  to  attract  the 
most  celebrated  European  performers  to  their 
lM>ards. 

The  population  of  Havana  exceeds  150,000, 
and  the  public  artificial  promenade  and  drives, 
which  it  is  important  for  the  health  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  large  city  in  a  tropical  climate  to  have 
in  the  vicinity,  are  of  the  most  extensive  and  ele- 
gant description.  The  houses,  chiefiy  built  of 
stone,  are  large  and  well  ventilated  ;  and  those  of 
the  higher  classes  are  truly  magnificent.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  from  the  amount  of 
the  rents  that  are  paid  for  them,  varying  from  20/. 
to  120/.  a  month,  and  this  for  the  walls ;  for  fur- 
niture is  never  supplied.  Where  the  people  can 
afiford  to  pay  such  rents  for  their  dwelling-houses 
the  place  most  be  prosperous. 

How  dififerent,  how  widely  opposite,  was  the 
eoorse  of  the  English  planter  from  the  Spaniard — 
bow  his  revenues  were  for  the  most  part  spent  in 
England,  squandered  in  vain  silly  exhibitions  of 
wealth,  in  lavish  extravagance,  in  an  absurd  compe- 
tition for  supremacy  with  the  magnates  of  old  Eng- 
land. The  local  improvemenU  on  their  property 
were  made  only  subservient  to  the  views,  or  suited 
to  the  interests,  of  the  attorneys  or  merchants  in 
whose  hands  the  management  of  everything  was 
placed.  The  state  of  our  colonies,  even  previous 
to  emancipation,  fully  exhibit  this,  and  with  a  high 
protective  duty  for  their  sugar  and  coflfee ;  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  estates  have 
either  been  swallowed  up  by  the  vast  debts  incur- 
red with  merchants  at  home,  or  drag  on  a  feeble 
existence,  the  mere  wreck  of  what  they  once  were. 
Of  course,  exceptions  may  be  found  to  this  rule, 
but,  I  fear,  few — very  few — original  proprietors 
remain  now  so  unincumbered,  in  any  of  our  colo- 
nies, to  profit  by  any  improvement  which  govern- 
ment can  or  will,  make,  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  wealth  and  independence.  A  new  race  of 
men  must  spring  up  as  proprietors  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  who,  learmng  by  the  sad  experience 
of  the  former  possessors  of  the  estates,  will,  by  a 
|»atient  and  steady  course  of  industry  and  economy, 
by  a  residence  on,  and  personal  superintendence 
of  their  plantations,  acquire  the  independence,  if 
not  the  wealth,  which  for  years  were  synonymous 
with  the  name  of  the  British  West  India  planter. 
The  reckless,  nay,  insane,  system  of  speculation 
which  has  swayed  men  of  every  grade  and  pro- 
fession, in  what  may  be  well  and  aptly  termed  the 
experimental  colonies,  must  find  its  level,  and  ter- 
minate by  the  ruin  of  the  visionary  projectors,  who 
purchased  properties,  without  funds  to  pay  for 
them— who,  insatiate  in  their  desire  to  possess, 
not  moderate  estates,  but  whole  tracts  of  country. 
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imagined,  by  increasing  their  responsibilities,  they 
advanced  in  a  progressive  degree  towards  indepen- 
dence— those  modern  Raleighs,  who,  hunting  after 
the  El-Dorado  of  their  own  creation,  find  them- 
selves beggared  by  the  very  magnitude  of  their 
schemes,  and  irretrievably  swamped  at  the  very 
moment  they  conceived  the  golden  prize  was 
secured  within  their  grasp. 

Whatever  policy  the  British  government  has 
from, time  to  time  pursued  towards  the  West  India 
colonies — whatever  laws  she  may  have  enacted, 
or  decrees  passed — whether  her  system  of  rule 
has  been  kind  and  fostering,  or  selfish  and  injuri- 
ous towards  the  planters,  I  possess  neither  the 
talent,  experience,  or  inclination  to  enter  upon 
or  canvass ;  but  this,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  and 
freely  admitted — the  policy  of  Old  Spain  towards 
Cuba,  when  compared  with  England  and  her 
transatlantic  possessions,  leaves  the  latter  without 
cause  to  fear  the  judgment  of  even  the  planters, 
if  the  case  was  honestly,  fairly,  and  fully  brought 
before  them.  Time  or  the  limits  of  a  periodic^ 
will  not  admit  of  my  entering  into  the  minute  de- 
tails of  this  subject,  and  I  must,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  briefly  adverting  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba. 

Spain  has  governed  Cuba,  like  all  her  other  col- 
onies, with  an  iron  hand :  her  rule  being  strictly 
military.  Ati  immense  standing  army,  composea 
entirely  of  Spaniards  from  the  mother  country,  is 
consuntly  quartered  in  Cuba,  in  occupation  of  all 
the  fortifications,  which  are  numerous,  throughout 
the  island.  These  troops  are  considered  neces- 
sary, not  so  much  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  a  foreign  invader,  as  for  its  retention  in 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown  ;  but  lest  this 
army  should  be  tampered  with,  and  seduced,  the 
government  consider  it  important  that  there  should 
be  a  constant  infusion  of  fresh  Spanish  blood  into 
the  proprietary  of  the  island.  This  could  not  be 
accomplished  to  any  extent  without  the  facilities 
afiforded  by  the  African  slave  trade,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  negroes,  and  the  formation  of  estates. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  these  are  established 
almost  eutirely  by  old  Spaniards,  whose  attach- 
ment to  their  native  country  is  still  strong,  and 
between  whom  and  the  Creoles  there  exist  deep- 
rooted  feelings  of  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  mother  country  has  been,  and  is,  to  draw 
all  the  resources  she  can  from  the  old,  and,  if  I  ^ 
may  use  the  term,  original  planters  of  Cuba,  to  ^ 
keep  them  subordinate  to  her  sway,  and  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  becoming  independent 
or  powerful  by  unqualified  support  to  new  pro- 
prietary, and  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
new  negroes. 

The  daily  papers  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
Badham, — a  learned  and  accomplished  member  oi 
the  medical  profession,  formerly  filling  the  medical 
chair  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Besides  a  Trea- 
tise  on  Bronchitis,  wluch  is,  we  believe,  a  profession- 
al work  of  repute  and  authority,  Dr.  Badham  was, 
amon^t  other  excursions  into  the  field  of  mote  gen- 
eral lueratnre,  a  translator  of  the  "  Satires  of  Juve- 
nal." His  classical  tastes  and  love  of  foreign  travel 
made  him  comparatively  a  stranger  to  London  prac- 
tice. 

AccoBDiKG  to  letters  from  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Bntler 
(formerljT  Fanny  Kernble,^  hafc  landed  in  that  port 
from  Philadelphia,  with  the  mtention  of  resaminc 
her  place  on  the  English  stage.  The  latter  part  cf 
this  announcement  we  can  take  upon  us  to  contra- 
dict : — Mrs.  Butler  has  no  st^|^|a^^^  j,^^  ^y^ 
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Prom  the  United  SbttIm  M aguiiie. 
PURSUIT   OP  ARABS. 

And  now  the  8tni|?gle  of  the  IGtH  of  Jane  was 
over.  Kabyle  and  Frenchman,  Goam  and  Squad- 
ron had  met  fiercely,  and  had  obstinately  fought. 
But  at  length  the  array  was  broken.  The  rigidity 
of  the  fight  had  shaken  down  into  the  confusion  of 
the  rout;  the  rout  itself  had  collapsed  into  a 
ffi^ht;  and  the  flight  was  fast  dymg  into  an 
echo. 

Over  those  sultry  plains,  through  the  wild  broad 
avenues  which  were  perhaps  the  immemorial 
work  of  nature  herself,  or  which,  more  probably, 
had  been  worn  by  the  tread,  so  long  contmued,  of 
the  commercial  caravans  and  armed  pilgrimages 
from  Mogador  even  to  Mecca,  through  those  ave- 
nues, intersecting  the  beautiful  immensity  of  myrtle 
copse,  was  now  poured  the  tide  of  hot  pursuit. 
Moor  and  European,  with  the  pageantry  of  many 
and  various  picturesque  costumes,  startled  the 
wild  recess,  as,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  with  shot 
of  gun  and  clang  of  sabre,  they  urffed  along,  at  the 
utmost  of  their  graceful  and  birolike  speed,  the 
thorough-bred  Barbairy  horses  that  bore  them. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  picturesque 
than  the  flight  of  Arabs.  The  flight  of  wild 
geese  is  hardly  more  swifl ;  that  of  pigeons  not 
more  irregular.  With  a  deep,  hoarse,  guttural 
err,  vehement  and  hurried,  and  addressed  in  a 
MeAong  way  to  one  another,  as  they  sweep  in  full 
gallop  over  the  sandy  fell,  they  wheel  in  their  sad- 
dle, consigning  the  bridles  to  the  arched  neck  of 
their  barbs ;  and  then,  leaning  their  cheek  upon 
the  blue  and  fanciful  arabesques  that  adorn  their 
^es,  they  take  deliberate  aim  and  bring  down 
some  pursuing  Frank.  Under  the  broad-leaved 
shade  of  the  fig-tree,  which  may  chance  to  extend 
in  that  spot  a  desett-like  hospitality  to  the  traveller, 
the  fallen  horseman,  inhabitant  perhaps  of  Paris, 
crawls  out  of  the  blaze  to  die,  *'  ef  dtdces  mortem 
reminiscUur  Argo$;^^  or  it  may  chance  to  be  be- 
neath the  prettier  but  lees  effective  shelter  which  is 
yielded  by  the  liffht  filagree  foliage  of  the  almond 
ffrove.  In  the  absence  of  these  two,  there  is  at 
bast  the  low  underwood  of  myrtle  and  olive,  deck- 
ing with  so  grave  and  sad  a  grace  every  gentle  un- 
diHation  of  Uie  soil ;  there,  at  least,  he  finds  laid 
out  for  him,  a  perfumed  and  beautiful,  but  a  wild, 
desolate,  and  forsaken  death-bed. 

This  wheel  of  the  body  in  the  saddle,  the  aim 
so  deliberately  taken,  and  the  shot  sent  home  with 
•0  deadly  a  precision — such  evdutioas,  we  say, 
performed  in  the  midst  of  a  career,  and  in  the  very 
beat  and  fray  of  the  ^lop— nay,  sometimes  while 
the  steed  is  actually  jumping  over  some  {[reat  ob- 
struction (a  chasm  perhaps,  or  a  ledge  of  rock) — 
are  rendered  more  practicable  by  the  nature  of  the 
Arabian  harness;  and  were  the  Arabs  even  less 
iddlful  riders  than  they  are  known  to  be,  tbev 
Dould  hardly  be  dislodged  from  so  hooaelike  a  sad- 
41e-*-a  saddle,  indeed,  in  which  they  have  been 
Renown,  like  their  Numidian  predeoessois,  not  qd- 
^rqquently  to  sleep,  and  most  oonstantiy  to  dine. 
The  stirrup-irons,  too,  are  worthy  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
-harness ;  and  by  their  extreme  breadth  impart  tiie 
•ame  security  and  ease  to  the  foot,  as  it  feels  when 
•treading  on  the  solid  ground.  Independendlr  of 
jtbese  practical  advantages,  derived  from  the  shape 
of  the  caparisons,  there  is  in  them  much  pomp  and 
magnifioenoe,  calculated  to  da^le  the  fanciful 
-^*  children  of  the  sun."  Their  bridle-reins,  instead 
of  the  neat,  tidy,  and  utilitarian  strips  of  strong. 


plain  leather  which  we  homely  men  of  the  north 
employ,  are  broad  and  gorgeous  bands  of  painted 
hide,  frinffed  with  silver ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
chieftain,  decorated  with  the  most  delicate  embon-' 
ments  and  arabesques.  These  reins  match  the 
broad  stirrups,  an^  the  double-pique  saddle ;  and 
are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  irregular  and  whimsical 
beauty.  And,  indeed,  everything  one  sees  among 
those  wild  cavaliers  carries  the  mind  back  to  the 
legendary  scenes  of  the  Arabian  NighU ;  for  adven- 
tures like  those  narrated  in  that  marvellous  work, 
such  drapery,  and  none  other,  were  befitting.  The 
Arabs  carry  fairy-land  with  them  wherever  they 
go ;  and,  wild  as  they  may  be,  there  is  yet  an  in- 
finite grace  in  all  their  quaint  accoutrements. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is,  in  good 
truth,  for  this,  rather  than  for  other  reasons — from 
motives,  in  fact,  of  taste,  rather  than  from  any  of 
utility — from  feelings  consonant  to  the  Moorish 
temperament,  and  not  on  account  of  an^  advanta* 
ges  proved  by  experiment,  that  these  cunoos  capar- 
isons are  preserved.  Not,  however,  that  motives 
of  utility  are  wanting  to  induce  that  preservaticm  *, 
for  we  see  that  the  French  have  adopted  the  Ara- 
bian costume  and  equipments  for  their  regiment 
of  Spahis — a  measure  which  certainly  was  dictated 
as  much  and  more  b^  a  regard  for  what  the  climate 
and  the  countrr  required,  uian  by  a  love  of  display, 
or  a  passion  tor  puerile  magnificence.  But  we 
think  that  the  Arabs,  while  fully  conscious  of  the 
advantages  of  th^ir  dress  and  harness,  are  more 
conscious  still  of  the  poetical  and  imaginative  ap- 
pearance which  that  dress  and  harness  impart. 
The  Moors  were  ever  a  fanciful  and  ostentatious 
race.  It  cannot  be  that  mereljr  in  order  to  be  able 
to  retain  then:  saddles,  the  best' riders  in  the  world 
would  resort  to  such  extravagant  devices.  Their 
skill  is  herediury.  Their  Numidian  predecessors 
achieved  not  feats  more  admirable  at  Saguntom 
than  these  descendants  of  theirs  stUl  perform  in  the 
desert. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  diese  wfld  flights. 
The  Bedouins  gallop  not  aU  !n  the  same  direction ; 
but,  splitting  into  many  parties;  they  seek  difl^ent 
points  of  the  compass,  and  rush  along  with  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  as  if  they  would  plunge  into 
the  horizon  itself.  When  hard  pressed,  these  sep- 
arate bands  break  anew  into  others  stiU  smaller^ 
and  dart  in  twenty  fresh  sub-divisions  towards  as 
many  fresh  directions. 

It  is  easy  for  even  the  unprofessional  reader  to 
understand  the  more  obvious  motives  of  such  tac- 
tics, and  to  appreciate  the  simpler  and  less  recon- 
dite effects  of  their  skill.  It  is  easy,  we  say,  to 
perceive  how  bafiled  must  be  ^e  cavalry  of  a  regu- 
lar army  by  such  manoeuvres — how  foiled  in  the 
intended  deadliness  of  dieir  swoop— how  puzzled  to 
know  in  what  direction  to  ride,  whom  to  chase, 
whom  to  neglect,  to  whom  to  allow  an  unmolested 
escape,  and  against  whom  to  urge  the  concentrated 
strength  and  fury  of  the  pursuit.  And  then,  even 
in  the  latter  case,  and  supposing  such  pursuit  soo- 
cessful,  and  the  wild  denizens  of  the  desert  ridden 
down  and  overtaken  on  their  native  plains,  (a  rare 
and  indeed  an  almost  unprecedented  case,)  stilt 
how  poor  is  the  prize,  how  small  a  contingent  of 
the  oispersed  cavalry  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors !  And  if  the.  pursuers  imitate  the  pur- 
sued, and  turning  their  horses'  beads  towards 
every  dhrection  of  the  compass,  disperse,  in  order 
to  hunt  down  the  dispersed,  how  soon  the  sceno 
changes — how  quickly  after  a  due  distance  has 
been  placed  between  the  mounted  Europeans  and 
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^iT  infiuitry  sapports,  do  the  swarthy  children  of 
tlM  desert  Avheel  round  and  grapple  gallantly  and 
mgle-haBdedly  with  men  who  beat  them  4>nly 
when  the  engagement  is  general,  and  who  have 
now  thrown  away  their  only,  or  at  least  their  chief 
superiority  over  harbarian  opponents — the  superi- 
ority resulting  from  combinea  movement  and  disci- 
plined array.  Then  might  you  see,  if  you  were 
with  the  French  in&ntry — then  might -yon  remark, 
in  twenty  difierent  directions,  a  cluster  of  contend- 
ing horsemen  on  the  far  verge  of  the  horizon ;  sa- 
bre and  scymitar  would  meet  in  obg|tinate  and  rapid 
blows,  and  not  with  certain  fortune.  Frequently 
the  dark  horsemen  would  come  cantering  hwsk 
after  the  slaughter  of  the  imprudent  and  scattered 
puivaers ;  they  would  thus  return,  we  say,  shaking 
aloft  the  musket,  shouting  wild  huzasas,  and  urging 
their  noble  horses,  which  would  look  perfectly 
fresh,  and,  as  it  were,  unbreathed,  after  so  long  a 
gallop,  urging  them  into  many  whimsical  fanta- 
das. 

Meantime,  the  infantry,  not  knowing  where  to 
move,  ur  what  to  do,  or  how  to  stir,  would  put  on 
an  air  of  grim  defiance,  and  forming  the  hollo w- 
aquare,  would  slowly  advance,  returning  an  inef- 
fective against  an  elective  fire — ineffective  their 
fire,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  directed  against  scat- 
tered marks ;  the  Arabian  fire  efiective,  because 
aimed  upon  a  dense  mass,  where  not  a  shot  but 
surely  tells. 

Thus,  with  looks  of  dangerous  purpose,  but  with 
sad  and  adverse  fortune,  tiie  infantry  move  slowly 
onwards,  until  the  horse  return  home  and  clear  the 
molesting  squadrons  by  one  charae  more ;  and  then 
the  game  begins  agam — ^for  either  the  European 
cavahy,  when  it  has  burst  down  upon  the  Arabs 
and  scattered  them,  remains  collected,  or  else,  in 
imitation  of  the  Bedouins,  it  disperses  as  before. 
If  it  remains  collected,  the  result  is  most  galling 
and  even  dreadful ;  for  around,  at  due  distance,  the 
nneonquerable  Ishmaelite  fires  firom  a  post  unten- 
anted save  by  himself  and  his  horse,  upon  a  thick 
anray.  where  no  aim  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  effect  an  extensive  havoc.  Yet  he  takes  aim, 
nevertheless,  just  for  his  own  amnsement,  and 
brings  each  officer  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  cavalry  disperses,  then  the  evils  which  we 
hare  already  described  infsUlibly  accrue  to  a  smaller 
or  to  a  larger  extent ;  and  presently  the  infantry, 
which  had  seen  the  tide  of  battle  roll  outwards  untQ 
it  seemed  about  to  lose  itself  in  the  horizon,  per- 
eei^es  the  same  tide  coming  undulating  home  again. 
Then  the  struggle  rccommenees :  the  soldiers 
swear;  they  gnash  their  teeth;  and  out  go  the 
sharp-shooters  in  loose  array,  and  with  fell  detsr- 
minaUoo,  This  produces  some  relief;  and  then, 
if  by  good  fortune  the  Arabs  collect  a  little  togeth- 
er for  the  purpose  of  riding  down  and  crushing 
those  tirailleurs,  an  opportomty  is  at  once  afforded 
for  at  length  ending,  at  a  single  stroke,  the  galling 
and  protracted  engagement.  For  now,  with  dead- 
ly precision,  the  field  artillery  pour  in  upon  the  de- 
▼oted  band  of  horsemen  a  desolating  storm  of  grape 
SLiid  canister.  Then  flees  at  last  the  swarm  of 
«Bsailaats.  The  clouds  have  departed ;  the  sun 
shines;  the  men  laugh  heartily,  and  pile  their 


There  is  one  other  eircumstanoe  to  which  we 
would  point  attention  in  these  manceuvres,  and  that 
iSy  the  necessity  which  operates.to  produce  the  re- 
sah  described.  This  necessity  is  ma&ematical. 
When  one  party  of  horsemen  are  pursuing  another, 
and  when  the  fugitives  tvoAi  in  all  directions  of  the 
B,  the  ponueni  must,  by  mathematical  ne- 


cessity, gradually  form  a  circle,  round  the  <luter 
rim  of  which  are  ranged  the  pursued.  Now,  in 
regular  warfare  this  would  be  a' material  advantage 
to  the  inside  army,  inasmuch  as  such  a  position 
would  enable  that  army  to  select  whatever  point 
of  attack  was  weakest,  and  against  a  single  detach- 
ment to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force.  But 
in  the  desert  the  case  is  reversed;  and  it  is  the 
Arabs  who  reap  all  the  benefit  of  such  a  situation. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
inside  or  pursuing  body  to  select  and  overwhelm 
any  given  point  in  the  circle  of  its  foes,  since  each 
point  in  that  circle  consists  of  a  little  band  of  horse- 
men whom  it  is  impossible  to  overtake,  and  whom 
one  follows  merely  in  order  to  drive  them  to  a  di»* 
tance,  and  thus  to  enable  the  infantry  to  march, 
and  the  whole  column,  indeed,  to  advance ;  in  the 
second  place,  even  if  they  could  be  overtaken, 
these  bands  were  not  worth  the  trouble  ;  they  are 
too  paltry — ^they  are,  severally  speaking,  too  few 
to  justify  a  movement  of  concentration.  Thus 
the  only  advantage  which  in  regular  warfare  the 
inner  or  condensed  foree  possesses  over  the  outer 
and  dispersed,  is  completely  wanting  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Sandy  Plaija.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Bedouins  upon  the  outside  of  the  circle  have 
an  advantage  wnich,  in  European  warfare,  a  regu- 
lar army  similariy  circumstanced  would  not  enjoy ; 
for,  as  it  is  not  on  a  grand  scale  that  the  distances 
relatively  are  laid,  this  result  ensues,  that  in  half  a 
minute's  time,  or  less,  the  fbgitives  may  place 
themselves  within  shot ;  and  ^n  the  consequences 
abeady  described— consequences  comparatively  in-' 
nocuous  to  the  thin,  loose,  scattered,  isolated,  chil- 
dren of  the  desert,  but  disastrous  and  fatal  to  the 
more  closely-arranged  Franks — begin  to  prevail. 
In  fact,  a  bloody  decimation  of  the  regulars  ensues ; 
while,  on  the  opposite  hand,  the  shots  they  fire 
upon  their  ruthless,  restless,  and  Parthian-like  op- 
ponents, together  with  the  curses  discharged  in  the 
same  direction,  are  equally  dispersed  into  empty 
air.  Such  are  the  terms  and  such  the  odds,  on 
whidi  it  has  been  decreed  that  we  Northerns  shall 
fight  the  swarthy  swarms  who  scour  the  deserts  of 
.£rabia  and  of  Africa.  Add  merely  to  the  state* 
ment  whatever  aggravation  of  difficulty  may  be  ad- 
duced by  the  unrivalled  skill  and  accumulated 
experience  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  you  then  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  such  wufare. 


Perfect  Peace  ;  Letters  Memorial  of  the  late  John  War' 
ren  HoweU,  Etq.,  of  Bath,  M.  R.  C.  S.  By  the 
Rev.  Davtd  PiTCAinN,  Minister  of  Erie  and  Rendall : 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Ber.  Johh  Stevenson, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Cnry  and  Gunwalloe.  Phila- 
delphia :  R.  S.  H.  George. 

In  interest  and  solemnity,  what  object  can  equal 
that  of  a  death-bed  7  And  of  all  death-beds,  that  of 
a  physician — who  has  so  often  grappled  with  the  king 
of  terrors — ^is,  perhaps,  the  most  deeply  interesting. 
Dr.  Howell  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp ;  he 
was  fond  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  bade 
fhir  to  rise  to  great  eminence  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  was  a  man,  also,  of  unblembhed  morality  | 
but  when  disease  came,  and,  widi  it,  the  leisure 
afforded  for  spiritual  reflection,  he  felt  that  something 
much  more  was  needed.  The  contemplation  of  the 
spiritual  experience  of  such  a  character  is  more  than 
usually  interesting ;  and  the  reader  will  learn  in  these 
Letters  how,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faithful  and 
experienced  minister  of  Christ,  he  attained  that  "per- 
feet  peace"  which  his  dying  days  so  beautifully  eX- 
empUfied.  The  work  has  rapidly  passed  through 
fiye  editions  in  England ;  and  of  the  first,  8000  copies 
were  sdd  in  less  than  a  jeni^^Batmer  of  the  Crtts. 
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**  From  the  American  Review. 

EUROPEAN  INTERFERENCE   ON  THE  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 
THE  MISSION   TO  PANAMA. 

Retrospection  is  as  little  the  wqnt  of  young 
nations  as  of  young  persons.  Pressing  onward 
with  the  hope  and  elasticity  which  disappointment 
has  not  chilled,  nor  age  unpaired,  there  is  little 
time  and  little  temptation  to  look  back.  '*  Onward 
and  forward'*  are  especially  the  rallying  words  of 
our  day  and  generation.  The  past  recent — as  is 
our  most  distant  past — is  speedily  forgotten  and 
unwillingly  recalled.  Reverence  is  not  a  living 
principle  of  the  American  man  of  this  epoch.  His 
boast  is  entirely  of  the  future — his  glories  are  iu 
aniicipation.  '*  Progress"  is  his  device,  and  he 
hears  impatiently,  and  esteems  lightly,  all  admo- 
nitions or  warnings  purporting  to  be  derived  from 
the  experience  of  other  days  and  other  men. 

There  are  circumstances,  nevertheless,  which 
impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  publicists,  sometimes  to 
remind  those  whom  they  would  serve,  by  instruct- 
ing them,  of  their  own  antecedents,  and  to  recall 
and  restate  doctrines  and  principles  which,  even  in 
the  lapse  of  a  single  generation — so  headlong  is 
our  course — may  have  passed  from  the  public  mind. 
It  is  in  this  view,  and  because  of  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  our  political  affairs  just  now,  that  we 
propose  to  revive  the  history,  and  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible to  review  the  course,  of  this  country  and  of 
its  leading  public  men,  in  relation  to  the  Congress 
of  Panama,  held  in  1826-7. 

When  in  1823,  President  Monroe  for  the  first 
time  enunciated  as  the  sentiment  and  determination 
of  the  American  people,  that  this  continent  was  no 
'  longer  to  be  considered  subject  to  European  inter- 
ference or  colonization — under  the  reservation,  al- 
ways, of  the  then  existing  relation  of  such  portions 
of  it  as  still  acknowledged  colonial  allegiance  to  a 
European  supremacy — he  but  gave  utterance  to  a 
principle  evolved  by  time  and  the  course  of  events, 
and  to  which  time  and  events  have  since  added 
force  and  authority.  It  was  in  some  sort  a  logical 
and  political  necessity,  that  when  the  nations  in- 
habiting this  continent  grew  to  the  stature  and  to 
the  wisdom  of  men,  they  should  be  a  law  unto 
themselves  and  unto  each  other,  without  caring  to 
ask,  or  desiring  to  receive,  their  codes  from  distant 
peoples,  as  diverse  from  them  in  institutions  as  in 
interests. 

As  the  oldest  in  the  rank  of  free  American  na- 
tions, most  experienced  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  not  certainly  without  experience  of  the 
evils  of  European  interference  and  intrigues  on  our 
continent,  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  great 
principle  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Monroe — and  of  the 
expediency  of  solemnly  declaring  it — ^was  earliest 
forced  upon  us. 

Its  utterance  was  precipitated  by  events  over 
which  we  had  no  control,  though  we  might,  in 
their  result,  be  largely  affected  by  them.  The 
whole  of  this  continent  had,  at  successive  periods 
preceding  that  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  been 
declared  free  and  independent.  The  colonies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  all  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  control  of  the  mother  country ;  and  with 
various  fortune,  but  unfaltering  determination,  were 
waging  battle  with  what  remained  of  the  armies 
of  their  oppressors.  The  contest  had  been  long 
and  bloody — ^the  issue  was  still  undecided. 
In  Europe  the  tide  of  the  French  revolution 


seemed  stayed.  Its  child  and  cfaampioa,  after  be* 
striding  that  region  of  the  earth  like  a  Coloesiis, 
overthrowing  at  a  nod  thrones,  principalities,  and 
powers,  had  himself  been  overtliTOwn — and,  lika 
Prometheus,  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  waa 
doomed  to  perish  beneath  the  vulture  beak  of  hia 
own  fierce  passions  and  disappointed  hopes. 

A  Holy  Alliance  undertook  the  restoration  of 
ancient  usages  and  ancient  privileges ;  they  earved, 
and  they  cut,  in  order  to  establi^  a  **  balance  of 
power."  They  *^  mediatized  '*  some  little  aovev-* 
eigne  who  stood  in  their  way,  and  they  magnified 
some  large  ones  who  would  not  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  They  subverted  the  constitntional  govein- 
ment  of  Naples,  denounced  the  constitutioiml  gor^ 
ernment  of  Spain  ;  and,  having  settled  Europe 
upon  the  sure  foundation,  as  they  fancied,  of  pre- 
scriptive rights  and  monarchical  institutions,  they 
had  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  American 
continent. 

They  were  not  wholly  without  a  pretext  for  so 
doing.  The  nature  of  the  conflict  carried  on  in  the 
former  Spanish-American  colonies,  was  bloody 
and  remorseless  to  a  degree  that  shocked  the  oom- 
mon  feeling  of  mankind :  thus  far,  too,  it  had  been 
unproductive  of  any  countervailing  benefits;  the 
issue  was  still  doubtful,  blood  still  flowed,  rapine, 
lust  and  slaughter,  still  ravaged  countries,  than 
which  no  fairer  or  finer  are  shone  upon  by  the  son 
in  his  unceasing  round.  Humanity  therefore 
seemed  to  appeal  to  roan  and  Heaven  against  the 
continuance  of  such  hostilities,  and  when  Spain 
joined  her  appeal  too,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  AUiance  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  warfare,  and 
to  bring  back  her  revolted  colonies  to  the  mild  do- 
minion which  they  so  ungratefully  sought  to  throw 
off*,  there  was  motive  ana  cause  enough  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

At  this  precise  juncture,  well  informed  by  the 
faithful,  intelligent  and  competent  ministers  who, 
then  at  European  courts,  represented  this  RepnUle, 
President  Monroe  uttered  his  calm  but  memorable 
protest.  It  alluded  to  nothing  done,  or  meditated 
in  the  councils  of  the  European  Alliance — ^it  was 
pointed  at  no  particular  case,  and  offended  by  no 
exceptional  allusions  or  reservations — but  broadly, 
firmly,  and  irrevocably  took  the  ground  that  what^ 
ever  nations,  having  colonies  in  America,  might 
do,  or  forbear  to  do,  in  regard  to  those  colonies-* 
the  United  States  could  not  see  *'  with  indififer- 
ence*'  the  intervention  of  other  nations,  not  thns 
situated,  with  the  affairs  of  this  continent.  Weighty, 
well  considered,  and  of  decisive  efleet,  were  the 
words  then  and  thus  spoken  by  the  American 
President.  They  paralyzed  at  once  the  inchoate 
movements  for  a  European  intervention,  diplooiatie 
in  form,  but  military  and  coercive  in  ftct ;  and 
Spain  was  left  to  her  own  time  and  resources  to 
subjugate,  if  she  could,  or  recognize  as  independ- 
ent when  she  would,  her  former  colonies. 

The  result  of  the  conflict,  when  it  once  beeame 
apparent  that  Spain  would  not  receive  any  aid  in 
carrying  it  on  from  other  powers,  could  not  remain 
doubtful,  and  before  long  not  a  Spanish  soldier  was 
left,  in  hostile  guise,  on  the  continent  of  Ameriea. 
With  all  the  natural  sympathy  of  a  free  people  in 
the  struggles  of  others  to  become  free,  we  had 
looked  upon  the  fierce  conflict ;  yet  faithfnl  oor^ 
selves  to  the  obligations  we  preeeribed  to  others, 
we  interfered  not  in  it.  But  when  the  strife  waa 
ended,  and  independent  governments  were  estab- 
lished and  sustained,  where  before  colonial  bondage 


alone  existed,  we,  1 
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dnt  independence ;  aqd  when,  subeequendy,  Mr. 
Cmninff,  is  Prime  Biinister  of  England,  following 
our  letd  in  recognising  the  new  nations,  declared 
with  oetentatioiie  egotism  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  '*  he  had  called  the  South  American  na- 
tions into  existence,"  he  assumed  as  his  own  a 
trophy  which,  in  troth,  belonged  to  Henry  Clay 
and  the  American  Congress. 

These  nations  were  not  insenmble  of  the  impor- 
tanee  of  our  eariy  friendship,  nor  umnindfiil  of  it, 
and  when  a  time  came  in  which  they  could  with 
cafanness  examine  their  own  position,  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  an  American  system  of  nations — if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed — as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Euronean  system,  their  first  care  was  to  invite  our 
attendance  and  cooperation  in  an  American  council 
— €1  council  for  consultation,  and  not  for  alliance— 
a  council  where  the  greater  experience,  the  greater 
weiffht,  and  the  assured  position  as  a  people,  of 
the  United  States,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  large 
and  salutary  influence.  Hence  sprang  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama,  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
sketch  the  history  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  protracted  stmggle  between  Spain  and  her 
oolonies  first  led  to  the  suggestion  that  all  these 
colonies  should  make  a  common  cause  and  a  com- 
mon efibrt.  Difficulties,  however,  occurred  in 
reducing  this  idea  to  practice,  and  although  the 
Western  States  of  South  America  were  greatly 
aided  in  the  achievement  of  their  independence  by 
the  onpurchased  valor  of  their  sister  republics  on 
the  Atlantic  border,  there  was  no  general  plan  of 
cooperation  for  the  common  object.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  the  Blruggle  was  virtually  abandoned 
by  Spain,  that  the  treaties  between  Colombia  and 
Peru  in  1825<,  and  in  the  three  succeeding  years, 
between  Colombia,  Chili,  Guatemala  and  Mexico 
were  jnaAe.  It  was  in  virtue  of  these  treaties  that 
a  eongress  of  American  nations  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  named  as  the  place  of 
holding  it.  In  1835,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral Ajnerica,  by  their  ministers  at  Washington, 
foErmally  invited  the  United  States  to  be  present  by 
•  &  minister  or  ministers  at  that  congress,  af^  hav- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  with  great  consideration, 
privately  informed  themselves  whether  such  formal 
iDvitation  would  be  unobjectionable  and  agreeable 
to  this  government.  It  was  also  inthnated  dis- 
tinetly  by  these  ministers  that  their  governments 
•<  did  not  expect  that  the  United  States  would 
change  their  present  neutral  policy,  nor  was  it 
desired  that  they  diould  take  part  in  such  of  the  de- 
Kberations  of  the  proposed  congress  as  might  relate 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  with  Spain." 

John  Q.  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  accepted  ihis  invitation,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given.  In  his  message  of  15^ 
Iftaich,  1836,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
reply  to  a  resolution  of  that  body  calling  on  the 
President  for  information  respecting  the  mission 
and  its  objects,  Mr.  Adams  says : 

**  I  deem  it  proper  to  premise  that  th^lse  objects 
did  not  form  the  only,  nor  even  the  principal 
motive  for  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  My 
firat  and  greatest  inducement  was  to  meet,  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship,  an  overture  made 
in  that  spirit  by  three  sister  republics  of  this  hem- 
isnbere.  The  great  revolution  in  human  aflfairs 
wnieh  has  brought  into  existence,  nearly  at  the 
asme  time,  eight  sovereign  and  independent  nations 
lA  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe,  nas  placed  the 


United  States  in  a  situation  not  less  novel,  and 
scarody  interesting  than  that  in  which  they  had 
found  themselves  by  th^  own  transition  from  a 
duster  of  colonies  to  a  nation  of  sovereign  states." 

The  general  objects  of  the  congress  so  far  as  the 
ministers  from  this  countiy  were  to  take  part  in  it, 
are  thus  briefly  set  forth  in  a  report  from  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  H.  Clay : 

*'  The  President  beueved  that  such  a  congress 
as  was  contemplated  might  be  highly  useful  in  set- 
tling several  important  disputed  questions  of  public 
law,  in  arranging  other  matters  of  deep  interest  to 
the  American  continent,  and  in  streufithening  the 
friendship  and  amicable  intercourse  between  the 
American  powers." 

There  would  seem,  in  this  exposition  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  invitation  was  given  and 
accepted,  and  of  the  motives  recommen£ng  such  a 
congress,  nothing  that  patriotism  should  question, 
or  niat  an  enli^tened  regard  for  ouir  own  inter- 
ests, or  fo^  preexisting  oblif|pitions  towards  other 
nations,  could  render  inexpedient.  Our  neutrality, 
so  faithfully  observed  when  the  battle  was  raging, 
could  not  be  hazarded  by  attendance  at  a  pe^eful 
council,  especially  under  the  reservation  that  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States  were  to  take  no 
part  in  any  deliberation  respecting  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  nominal  war  still  existing ;  nor  was  the 
Srinciple  so  wisely  laid  down  by  Washington  en- 
angered — that  we  should  avoid  entanglii^  adlian- 
ces  with  other  nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  annunciation  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  congress  of  December  6,  1825, 
that  the  invitation  to  attend  the  con^ss  of  Pan- 
ama "had  been  accepted,  and  ministers  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  will  be  commissioned  to 
attend  at  those  deliberations,  and  to  take  part  in 
them  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  that  neu- 
trality from  which  it  is  neitner  our  intention,  nor 
the  desire  of  the  other  American  States,  that  we 
should  depart," — was  received  by  the  party  in 
opposition  with  vehement  censure  and  denuncia- 
tion. 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  the  arguments  and 
votes,  and  looked  at  in  the  light  which  subsequent 
events  cast  on  them,  this  is  very  interesting  to 
politicians,  and  to  the  future  historian,  but  too 
minute  for  the  pages  of  the  Living  Age.] 

We  have  room  only  for  some  extracts  from  the 
admirable  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  confining  them 
chiefiy  to  the  topic,  now  become  so  prominent  and 
significant  by  Mr.  Polk's  reassertinn  of  it — his  for- 
mer opinions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
that  this  continent  is  not  henceforth  to  be  the  scene 
of  European  interference  or  colonization. 

**  I  concur  entirely,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  in  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn^lvania,  (Mr.  Markley,)  that  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  wise,  seasonable 
and  patriotic.  It  has  been  said  in  the  course  of 
this  aebate,  to  have  been  a  loose  and  vague  declara- 
tion. It  was,  I  believe,  sufiSciently  studied.  I 
have  understood,  from  good  authority,  that  it  was 
considered,  weighed,  and  distinctly  and  decidedly 
approved,  by  every  one  of  the  president's  advisers, 
at  that  time.  *  •  •  I  agree  that  the  message 
did  mean  something,  that  it  meant  much ;  ana  I 
maintain  that  the  declaration  answered  the  end  de- 
signed by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the  foresight  and 
spirit  of  the  government,  and  that  it  cannot  now  be 
taken  back,  retracted,  or  annuUed,  without  dis- 
grace. It  met,  sir,  with  the  entire  concurrence 
and  hearty  approbation  of  j^^pj^i^  ^teg\\. 
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Which  it  uttered  found  a  eonesjpoiidiaff  nspoam  in 
the  hearts  of  the  free  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  people  saw,  and  they  rejoiced  to  see,  that,  on 
a  fit  occasion,  our  weight  had  heen  thrown  into  the 
right  scAle,  and  that,  without  departing  from  our 
duty,  we  had  done  something  useful,  and  some* 
thing  effectaal  in  the  canse  of  civil  liberty.  One 
general  glow  of  exultation — one  universal  feelinff 
of  the  gratified  love  of  liberty — ^the  conscious  and 
proud  perception  of  the  consideration  which  the 
country  possessed,  and  of  the  respect  and  honor 
which  belonged  to  it — ^pervaded  all  bosoms.  Pos- 
sibly the  public  enthusiasm  went  too  far.  It  oer^ 
tainly  did  go  very  far.  But  the  sentiment  which 
this  declaration  mspired,  was  not  confined  to  oar- 
selves.  In  that  very  house  of  commons,  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  spoken 
with  such  commendation,  how  was  it  there  re- 
ceived! Not  only,  sir,  with  approbation,  but  I 
may  say  with  no  little  enthusiasm.  While  the 
leading  minister  expressed  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  American 
president,  his  distinguiflhed  competitor  in  that  pop- 
ular body,  less  restrained  by  official  decorum,  mere 
at  liberty  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  the 
occasion,  declared  that  no  event  had  ever  created 
greater  joy,  excitation  and  gratitude  amonjj  all  the 
freemen  in  Europe ;  that  he  felt  pride  in  bemg  con- 
nected by  blood  and  language  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  that  we  policy  disclosed  by  the 
message  became  a  great,  a  free,  and  an  independ- 
ent nation ;  and  that-  he  hoped  his  own  country 
would  be  prevented  by  no  mean  pride  nor  paltry 
jealousy  from  following  so  noble  and  glorious  an 
example.  •  •  •  But  how  should  it  happen 
that  there  should  be  now  such  a  new-bom  fear  on 
the  subject  of  the  declaration  t  the  crisis  is  over ! 
the  danger  is  past »  •  •  •  Most  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  now  spoken  on  the  subject,  were  at 
that  time  here ;  they  all  heard  the  declaration.  Not 
one  of  them  complained,  and  yet  now,  when  all 
danger  is  over,  we  are  vehementiy  warned  against 
the  sentiments  of  the  declaration !" 

Respecting  our  acquiescence  in  the  possible  oc- 
.  cnpation  of  Cuba  by  some  European  power  other 
than  Spain,  Mr.  Webster  makes  a  very  strong  ar- 
gument, in  the  course  of  which  occur  these  pas- 
sages. 

*'  It  has  been  asserted,  that  although  we  might 
rightfully  prevent  another  power  from  taking  Cuba 
from  Spain  by  force,  yet  if  Spain  should  choose  to 
make  the  voluntary  transfer,  we  should  have  no 
right  whatever  to  interfere.  Sir,  this  is  a  distinc- 
tion, without  a  difference.  If  we  are  likely  to  have 
contention  about  Cuba,  let  us  first  well  consider 
what  our  rights  are,  and  not  commit  ourselves.  If 
we  have  any  right  to  interfere  at  all,  it  appties  as 
well  to  the  case  of  a  peaceable,  as  to  tiiat  df  a  forci- 
ble, transfer.  If  nations  be  at  war,  we  are  not 
judges  of  the  question  of  right  in  that  war.  We 
must  acknowledge  in  both  parties  the  mutual  right 
of  attack,  and  the  mutual  right  of  conquest.  It  is 
net  for  us  to  set  boands  to  these  helHgerent  oMm^ 
lioas,  BO  long  as  they  do  sot  afiRect  oursMTes. 

•  •  ^  The  real  question  is  whether  the  possee- 
■nn  of  Cuba  by  a  great  maritime  power  of  Eurofie 
would  serieuriy  endanger  our  iaunediate  security, 
or  our  essential  interests.  The  general  rule  of  asr 
tional  law  is  unquestionably  against  interfereAoe  in 
the  transactions  of  other  states.  There  are,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  exceptions,  growing  out  of  cir- 
oumstanoes,  and  founded  in  those  eircumstanees. 

•  •    •    The  ground  of  the  exception  is  self^pre- 1 


servation.  "  New,  sir,  let  us  look  at  Cuba.  *  * 
Cuba,  as  is  well  said  in  the  report  of  the  oooniuttee 
on  foreigu  relations,  is  placed  in  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  occupation  by  a  strong  maritime 
power  would  be  felt  in  the  first  moment  of  hoetilitj, 
as  far  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  as  our 
population  extends.  It  is  the  commanding  point 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  lies  in  the  very  line  of 
our  coastwise  traffic,  interposed  in. the  very  high- 
way between  New  York  and  New  Orleans." 

The  delays  occasioned  by  the  long  and  vindictive 
opposition  in  the  two  houses  to  the  proposed  mis- 
sion, although  it  did  not  defeat  its  purpose,  did  in 
fact  interfere  materially  with  its  success. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress was  in  the  month  of  June.  As  it  was  not 
until  the  30th  of  April  that  the  house  of  representa- 
tives voted  the  appropriation,  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Sargeant  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting  in  time. 
To  Mr.  Anderson,  however,  his  collea^e  in  the 
mission,  wha  was  at  the  time  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Colombia,  instructions  were  diiq^iatched  to 
proceed,  without  loss  4)f  time,  to  Panama.  On  his 
way  thither,  at  Carthagena,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
maugnant  fever,  which  unfortunately  proying  faUl, 
the  United  States  were  without  any  represenUtive 
at  tho  congress,  which  assembled  on  the  22d  of 
June. 

We  may  briefly  add,  in  order  to.  complete  the 
story,  that  rem,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Co- 
lombia, were  present  at  the  congress  by  their  min- 
isters: Bolivia  had  not  yet  organized  its  govern- 
ment, and  was  not  represented ;  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  legislature  of  the  republic  of  Chili  was 
not  obtained  in  time  to  the  nommation  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries. The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  Netherlands,  though  uninvited,  sent  diplo- 
matic agents  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  this  body. 
They  were  not  present  at  its  deliberations,  but  re- 
ceived communication  of  the  proceedings  as  they 
occurred. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  United  States,  no 
questions  touching  their  interests  were  mooted ; 
and  it  was  quite  manifest  that  from  the  same  cause 
the  effect  and  importance  of  the  congress  were  im- 
paired to  such  a  degree  that  its  moral  weight  aiul 
mfluencej  both  upon  the  nations  of  this  continent 
and  of  the  other,  were  of  littie  account.  The  body 
continued  in  session  until  15th  July — confining 
their  deliberations  and  doings  to  matters  exclusive- 
ly concerning  the  belligerent  states — and  another 
session  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  February,  1827, 
at  Tacubaya,  near  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
in  Mexico,  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Anderson ;  but 
before  the  period  for  holding  the  second  session 
had  arrived,  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Bolivar,  and 
the  intestine  divisions  of  some  of  the  new  states, 
had  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  ren- 
dered that  impracticable  then,  which,  with  a  more 
hearty  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  noble,  wise  and  disinterested  objecta 
of  this  assembly  of  nations,  might  at  an  earli^  d^ 
have  bean  accomplished. 

But  aUhou^^  the  great  Aiaerican  ppocipliQe 
which  prompted  the  nations  of  this  oontment  to  a^ 
semble,  by  their  repcesentatives,  at  Panama,  weie, 
for  the  time,  left  in  abdyance,  this  nation  gave  ils 
assent  to  them — taidy,  indeed,  by  reason  of  tiie 
opposition  of  those  professing  to  be  the  democralie 
party,  but  in  the  end  complete.  To  these  princi- 
ples we  are  still  committed,  and  by  them  we  are 
trrwocaWy  bound.  ^^^Mi^S^^t^P^^  '^ 
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nifieant  and  moot  far-reaohinff ,  is  that  one  fint  pro- 
daimed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  on  oocaakm  of  this 
eongiess,  reiterated  by  John  Q.  Adama— of  the 
fotare  exemption  of  this  continent  from  European 
interference  or  European  colonization. 

For  US  that  is  now  the  law,  to  be  acted  up  to  in 
moderation  and  with  firmness,  without  seeking  oc- 
casion to  enforce  it,  and  with  all  the  forms  of  con- 
ciliation in  the  manner  of  enforeinff  it  when  occa- 
sion requires,  but  to  be  relinquished  ^uid  departed 
from — never. 

Of  this  truth,  Mr.  Polk,  as  President,  has  be- 
eome  sensible — though  it  was  hidden  from  his 
Tiew  when  a  partisan  on  the  floor  of  Congress — 
and  in  his  recent  message  to  congress  he  thus  re- 
iterates it : 

^'  In  the  existing  circnmstanees  of  the  world,  the 
present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to  reiterate 
and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
mod  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom 
and  sound  policy.  The  reassertion  of  this  princi- 
ple, especially  in  reference  to  North  America,  is 
at  ^is  day  but  the  promalntion  of  a  policy  which 
no  European  power  should  cherish  the  disposition 
to  resist.  Existing  rights  of  every  European  na- 
tion should  be  respected ;  but  it  is  due  alike  to  our 
safety  and  our  interests,  that  the  efficient  protection 
of  our  laws  should  be  extended  over  our  whole  ter- 
ritorial limits,  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly  an- 
nounced to  thne  world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no 
ioture  European  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our 
eonsent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any  part  of 
the  North  American  Continent.'* 

Events  seem  hastening  on,  which  are  to  give  to 
this  declaration  its  trial  and  its  proof.  California, 
owing  to  the  weakness  and  distraction  of  Mexico, 
is  now  in  a  position  towards  Europe  and  America, 
analogous  to  that  of  Cuba,  when  Mr.  Adams  de- 
clared to  all  the  world  that  the  United  States 
would  not  consent,  in  any  contingency,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  Island  from  Spain  by  a  European 
power. 

On  the  subject  of  California,  and  of  the  necessity, 
if  it  ceases  to  belong  to  Mexico,  that  it  should  be- 
long to  us,  unless  it  can  become  a  firmly  based  in- 
dependent republic,  our  readers  will  find  our  views 
fblly  set  forth  in  another  article  in  this  number, 
expressly  demoted  to  that  subject.  It  is  therefore 
sufficient  here,  merely  to  refer  to  the  probability, 
that  this  fine  region  of  North  America  will  be 
peacefully  acquired  by  the  United  States,  to  prove 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  declaration  made 
to  the  last  generation  by  Presidents  Monroe  and 
Adams,  of  the  exemption  of  this  continent  from, 
European  interference  or  possession.  That  declar- 
ation, communicated  of  course  to  foreign  govern- 
ments at  the  time,  and  not  resbted,  nor,  so  far  as 
appears,  objected  to,  has  become  a  law  for  us  and 
for  others,  and  will  be  the  all-sufficient  reply  to 
any  reroonstranoe  that  shootd  ever  be  made  from 
the  Old  World  a^nst  the  peaceful  extension  of 
our  territory  and  institutions  over  California. 

It  is  a  principle,  moreover,  indispensable  to  omr 
Mfety,  therelere  aasentaaUy  defensive.  We  do  not 
^Bgnise  from  onrarives  the  fact,  that  with  oor  Nor- 
man-Saxon blood,  we  inherit  the  passion  ibr  ex- 
tended dominion,  which  is  the  vice  of  that  Mood ; 
%tX  it  is  not  in  iiM  passion,  nor  even  in  the  conse- 

Snent  earnest  desire  on  our  part  to  avoid — ^in  rela- 
[on  especially  to  California — by  eariy  legitimate 
action,  any  such  lawless  and  undignified  condact 
ta  took  place  in  the  hurried  acquisition  of  Texas, 


that  we  seek  for  the  foundation  of  this  principle. 
It  is  in  the  antagonism  of  European  and  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  interests,  that  we  seek  and 
find  its  origin  and  its  justification.  We  are  set 
apart,  as  it  were,  with  the  dissociable  ocean  inter- 
posed between,  to  carry  out  the  JT^t  experiment 
of  man,  self-${overnment.  Thus  »r  it  is  a  success- 
ful experiment,  and  with  whatever  occasional 
practical  counteractions  and  contradictions,  it  has 
promoted,  and  does  promote,  the  greater  happiness 
of  the  greater  numbers,  in  a  degree  never  reached 
under  any  sther  form  of  government,  or  in  any 
other  region.  Man,  in  the  United  States,  is  em- 
phatically free  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  in  the  purauit  of  happiness.  All  occupations 
and  all  stations  are  open  to  all ;  the  rights  or  labor, 
and  the  acquisitions  of  labor  are  secure ;  the  hand 
of  government  is  unfelt  in  exactions,  either  upon 
person  or  upon  property — it  is  indeed  unseen  by 
all  but  evil-doers,  and  millions  of  people  scattered 
over  a  wild  and  fertile  land,  are  bom,  live  and  die 
without  the  consciousness  of  having  at  any  moment 
of  their  career,  been  interfered  with,  hindered, 
restrained,  or  oppressed,  by  the  laws  or  the  minis- 
ters of  the  laws.  Their  dnU  towards  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  duty  towards  God,  they  fulfil  alike, 
without  authoritative  prescription  or  proscription, 
other  than  that*  of  the  moral  law  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  heart,  and  made 
manifest  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son. 

To  such  an  enviable  condition  of  affiiirs,  our  dis- 
tance from  other  nations,  under  different  forms  of 
government,  has  not  a  little  contributed,  and  the 
ocean  has  served  at  once  as  the  element  of  our 
prosperity  and  the  egis  of  our  defence.  It  has 
brought  us  the  commerce  of  the  Old  World,  it  has 
brought  us  countless  thousands  of  its  peaceful 
children,  and  it  has  kept  from  us,  its  men  of  war, 
its  feudal,  hierarchical  and  monarehical  institu- 
tions. 

This  immunity  we  desire  to  preserve.  We 
know  too  weU  the  utterly  irreconcilable  character 
of  the  foundation  upon  which  our  institutions  and 
the  institutions  of  European  governments  are 
reared,  to  consent  to  place  them  in  presence  of 
each  other  on  this  contment.  The  deathless  strug- 
gle, the  fiaxv  a9araT09 — which  has  ever  existed, 
and  must  ever  exist,  between  the  principle  of  the 
people's  sovereignty,  and  that  of  the  rights  of  kings 
— though  both,  in  their  legitimate  scope,  derived 
from,  and  sanctioned  by  divine  appointment— can- 
not be  renewed  here  without  the  ware  and  desola- 
tions which  have  marked  it  elsewhere.  Why 
should  it  be  renewed  here!  This  land  was  sought 
by  our  forefathera,  because  they  desired  to  escape 
the  evils,  the  oppressioas,  the  inequalities  of  tne 
Old  World.  This — their  place  of  refuge— they 
have,  from  a  wilderness,  converted  into  a  garden, 
blossommg  as  a  rose.  The  spectacle  of  their 
prosperity,  and  the  influence  of  their  successful 
example — spreading  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
froxen  north  aknost  again  to  the  fhnen  south- 
have  filled  this  hemisphere  widi  the  same  hopes, 
aspirations  and  purpMCs ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
by  the  common  consent,  and  miited  voice  of  the 
American  nations,  it  is  proclaimed  anew,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  these  United  States,  that  no 
FUTURE  European  colony  or  DOMiNroN  shall, 

WITH  our  consent,  BE   PLANTED  OR   ESTABLISHED 
IN  ANY   PART   OF   THE   NoRTH   AbIERICAN   CoNTI- 
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The  publishers  infonn  as  that  some  complaint 
has  been  made  of  a  paragraph  in  our  correspon- 
dence some  weeks  ago,  as  being  offensive  to  the 
whigs.  Now  we  think  there  was  nothing  which 
should  have'  given  offence  to  anybody,  in  the  seri- 
ous expression  of  our  own  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  Texas,  California  and  Mexico.  We  did 
not  speak  disrespectfully  of  opposite  opinions.  But 
what  we  said,  although  no  doubt  differing  from 
many  pnv<Ue  opinions,  was  certainly  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  whig  party,  as  we  shall  show  by  copy- 
ing from  the  American  Review,  (in  the  regular 
coarse  of  our  labor,  and  not  for  exculpation,)  two 
important  articles,  the  same  thoughts  much  more 
strongly  expressed.  One  of  those  articles  is  in  this 
number — another  in  the  next.  So  that  we  shall  be 
acquitted,  even  if  tried  by  the  authority  of  this 
party. 

But  we  do-  not  acknowledge  th.e  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  sects.  Our  mission  is  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple. We  shall  endeavor  to  show  to  them  what  is 
said  and  done  about  them,  whether  it  be  pleasant 
or  vexatious.  And  we  hope  that  about  the  acts  of 
our  government,  or  what  ought  to  be  its  policy, 
nobody  who  differs  from  us  will  desire  to  restrict 
the  liberty  which  we  must  use,  to  make  our  editor- 
ship of  any  use  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
learn  either  by  what  we  say,  (which  is  very  little,) 
or  what  others  say  through  us.  In  this  we  have 
sometimes  been  disagreeable  to  one  party,  and 
sometimes  to  another;  because  neither  is  accus- 
tomed to  tolerate  liberty  of  speech  in  those  disa- 
greeing with  its  creed  for  the  time. 


LINES    WRITTEN    AFTER   A   SLEEPLESS    NIOHT 
DURING   SICKNESS. 

How  welcome  shines  the  morning  light 

Within  the  casement  clear, 
As,  after  dnll  and  tedious  night, 
It  comes  arrayed  in  colors  bright, 

The  sick  man's  couch  to  cheer ! 
•        ••«*•• 

Oh  thus,  when  life  is  ebbing  fast, 

Lord,  leave  me  not  forlorn ! 
But  as  my  night  of  woe  roUs  past — 
That  night  of  sin  and  pain  the  last — 
Upon  thy  suffering  servant  cast 

Beams  oi  eUmat  mom ! 

Episcopal  Recorder. 


ON  THE  OLD  TEAR. 

With  moomAil  tone  I  hear  thee  say, 
<<  Alas,  another  ^rear  hath  sped !'' 

As  if  within  that  circlet  lay 
Life's  garland  dead. 

Vain  thought !    thy  measure  is  not  Time's ; 

Not  thus  yields  life  each  glowing  hue ; 
Fair  fruit  may  fall-~the  tendril  climbs, 

And  clasps  anew. 

Time  halh  mute  landmarks  of  his  own ; 

They  are  not  such  as  man  may  raise  j 
Not  his  the  rudely  numbered  stone 

On  life's  broad  ways. 


The  record  measuring  his  speed 

Is  but  a  shadow  softer  spread — 
A  browner  leaf— a  broken  reed, 

Or  mildew  shed. 

And  if  his  footfall  crush  the  flower. 
How  sweet  the  spicy  perfume  springs ! 

His  mildew  stain  upon  the  tower 
A  glory  brings. 

Then  let  the  murmuring  voice  be  still, 
The  heart  hold  fast  its  treasure  bright ; 

The  hearth  glows  warm  when  sunbeams  chill ; 
Life  hath  no  night. 

Blackwood. 

Growino  Dah.y.— The  editor  of  the  Milwaukie 
(W.)  Gazette  thus  notices  the  constant  influx  c^ 
men,  women  and  children  and  furniture  at  that  thri- 
ving hive : 

«We  gave  up  counting  last  fall — every  boat 
brought  in  hundreds — the  exact  number  no  one  can 
tell;  and  as  for  describing  the  appearance  of  the 
boats  on  their  arrival  at  this  port — the  crowding  and 
jostling  of  the  new  comers,  impatient  to  escape  from 
a  place,  in  which  they  had  slept  standing— eager  to 
touch  the  soil  on  which  they  intended  to  plant  their 
future  fortunes,  with  undoubting  trust  of  quick  and 
abundant  returns ;  the  motley  collection  of  furniture 
and  household  stuff";  beds  and  bedding,  bedsteads 
and  cots,  chairs  and  tables,  and  stools,  pots  and  ket- 
tles, shovels  and  tongs,  with  here  and  there  a  fiddle, 
a  flute,  and  a  fife ;  this  is  all  beyond  our  power. 

<<  Neither  can  we  follow  the  troops  from  the  pier, 
and  accompany  them  in  their  search  for  a  temporary 
shelter  and  hear  the  refusal  at  almost  every  ooor  to 
receive  them,  from  the  happy  because  overcrowded 
landloids. 

"Every  public  house — and  the  number  in  Mil- 
waukie has  been  quadrupled  within  a  year,  has  been 
like  a  certain  tenement  we  once  heard  of,  in  one  room 
of  which,  four  families,  eighteen  in  number  dwelt, 
and  said  they  should  have  been  very  comfortable,  if 
the  occupants  of  one  comer,  had  not,  the  day  before, 
taken  boarders ! 

"Then  for  the  stages  in  the  winter  season. — 
Broadwav,  in  New  York,  Washington  street  near 
the  Marlborough,  in  Boston,  are  hardly  more  lively 
than  our  own  Water  street,  in  the  morning,  when 
for  one  or  two  hours,  it  is  thronged  by  wagons  filled 
with  men,  women,  produce,  children,  trunks,  boxes, 
bundles,  and  rifles.  « 

"  One  may  almost  imagine  he  sees  the  limbs  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  expand  daily,  nay  hourly ;  its 
sinews  acquiring  new  strength,  and  its  muscles  har- 
dihood, giving  promise  that  it  will  attain  a  giant 
statue." 


Rmict7i£,  which  chiefly  arises  fh>m  pride,  a  selfish 
passion,  is  at  best  but  a  gross  pleasure,  too  rough  an 
entertainment  for  those  who  are  highly  polishol  and 
refined. — Lord  Kaimes. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Wiley  &  Putkam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading, 
No.  36,  is  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  by  William 
Hazlitt. 

Nos.  48  and  49  are  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
translated  by  Fairfax.  This  translation  has  never 
been  printed  in  America  before.  Hoole's  was  re- 
printed many  years  ago — a  flashy,  Della-Cruscan 
book— to  which  the  vigor  and  fidelity  of  FairfiEix  is 
a  strong  contrast.  This  edition  is  a  reprint  from  the 
original  folio  of  1600,  and  is  enriched  by  an  Intro- 
duction by  Leigh  Hunt,  iThd  lives  of  the  Author  and 
Translator,  by  C.  Knight.  Would  we  had  time  to 
read  all  the  good  things  which  this  Library  con- 
tains* uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v/^iv^ 
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Prom  Hant't  Merchant's  Magulna. 
THB   PIRACY   OF   CAPTAIN   KIDD. 
BT  H.  C.  MURPHY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  commerce  of  the  present  day  between  mar- 
itime countries  enjoys  few  advantages  over  that  of 
earlier  periods  more  marked  that  what  it  derives 
from  the  suppression  of  piracy.  From  the  earliest 
dawn  of  modem  trade  until  comparatively  a  very 
recent  date,  embracing  the  most  authentic  and  in- 
teresting portion  of  naval  history,  sea-robbers  have 
been  the  scourge  of  navigators.  In  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  trade  of  the  Romans  was  so  destroyed 
by  them  that  from  appreheuition  of  a  famine,  in 
consequence,  that  general  was  despatched  with  a 
large  fleet  and  military  force  to  extirpate  them — 
being  invested  for  the  purpose  with  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  adjacent  shores  four  hundred  furlongs 
inland.  The  investiture  of  such  authority  would 
of  itself  show  the  enormity  of  the  evil  which  it  was 
sought  to  eradicate,  if  we  were  uninformed  of  its 
extent  more  particularly.  The  fact,  however,  is 
stated,  that  the  pirates  at  that  time  possessed  a 
thousand  galleys,  and  were  masters  of  four  hun- 
dred cities.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
discovery  of  the  passage,  around  Africa,  to  the 
East  Inoies,  and  of  America,  had  given  a  mighty 
impulse  to  navigation,  there  sprung  up  a  race  of 
freebooters  who  carried  on  their  depredations  on  a 
scale  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Cilicians,  who 
were  subdued  by  Pompey.  The  principal  seat  of 
their  operations  was  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America,  where  they  were 
known  as  Buccaneers.*  They  not  only  plundered 
ships,  but  they  ravaged  cities  and  atucked  fortified 
places  on  shore.  Thus  in  1671,  after  attacking 
the  castle  of  Cha^res,  they  crossed  the  Isthmus 
and  captured  the  city  of  Panama,  after  a  desperate 
battle,  in  which  six  hundred  Spaniards  feU.  They 
carried  away  one  hundred  and  seventy- four  mules 
laden  with  spoil,  and  six  hundred  prisoners  bear- 
ing similar  burthens.  They  were  composed  of 
natives  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  but 
principally  of  England  and  France.  Some  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  us,  were  of  the  number, 
such  as  Dampier  and  Wafer,  whose  relations  of 
their  Toy  ages  are  well  known. 

The  English  Colonies  in  North  America  were 
frequently  resorted  to  by  them  for  various  purposes. 
Captain  Cook  came  to  Virginia  in  1683,  to  dispose 
of  his  prize  goods.f  After  they  were  finally 
'broken  op  in  1697,  some  went  to  the  Carolinas  to 
enjoy  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  others  settled  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
island,  whose  descendants  enjoy  among  us  a  re- 
spectability more  the  result  of  their  own  merit  than 
that  of  their  ancestors. 

Buccaneering  was  peculiarly  the  result  of  the 

*  A  name  derived  firom  houean^  a  Carib  term  for  harbe- 
cu^d  meat,  and  appliod  to  them  because  many  of  them  had 
b«cn  engaged  in  the  botiness  of  curing  meat  in  that  way, 
before  betaking  themselves  to  this  life  of  rapine  and  eon- 
^uest.— Bum^#  History  qf  the  Buecaneert  qf  Amer- 
tea. 

t  Wafcr»s  Voyage,  p.  44. 
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pretensions  of  the  crowns  of  Portu^  and  Spain, 
which,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  had,  under 
the  authority  of  a  bull  of  Pope  4-1^^^^^^  VI.,  di- 
vided between  themselves  all  the  newlj  discovered 
lands  in  both  the  Indies  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
powers.  France,  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
the  only  remaining  maritime  nations,  conniyed  at 
a  system  of  plunder,  which,  while  it  enriched 
them,  weakened  the  power  of  the^r  usurping  neigh- 
bors. When  inhabitants  of  these  countries  met  in 
the  West  Indies,  all  difficulties  between  their 
princes  at  home  were  forgotten,  and  they  banded 
together  under  the  associated  name  of  **  Guards 
of  the  Coast,"  against  the  common  victims,  the 
Spaniards.  Those  nations  even  encouraged  it  by 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reorisal,  without 
requiring  process  of  condemnation  oi  prizes,  or  oth- 
erwise regulating  their  exercise.  In  1586,  Sir 
Francis  Ihake  sacked  the  city  of  Saint  Domingo, 
and  Lancaster,  who  commanded  the  first  expedition 
of  the  English  to  the  East  Indies,  had  recommended 
himself  to  that  command  by  an  equally  lawless 
attack  on  Pemambuco,  in  1504.*  When  com- 
plaint was  made  of  transactions  of  this  kind,  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Elizabeth,  she  replied 
that  the  Spaniards  had  produced  that  state  of 
things  by  their  injustice,  and  that  she  did  not  im- 
derstand  why  either  her  subjects,  or  those  of  any 
other  European  prince,  should  be  debarred  from 
trading  to  the  Indies.  Piracies  on  her  own  coast 
she  promptly  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  Clinton 
and  Purser,  who  were  hanged  at  Wapping  duriug 
her  reign. f 

While  the  buccaneers  were  depredating  «pon 
the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  others  were 
similarly  engaged  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  Indian  C^an.  Of  the  latter,  Captain  Thomas 
Tew,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  successful.  After  acquiring  a  fsrtune  in  this 
vocation  he  retired  to  Rhode  Island,  but  was  sub- 
sequently induced  to  return  to  his  old  mode  of 
life,  and  to  the  old  scenes  of  his  piracies.  He  wae 
finally  shot  in  an  engagement  with*  a  ship  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  having  his  belly  so  torn  that  he  held 
his  bowels  in  his  hands.  Another  was  Captain 
Avery,  an  Englishman,  who,  after  robbing  the 
India  ships,  fiOsified  the  old  adage,  of  **  honor 
among  thieves,"  by  carrying  off  the  shares  of 
booty  of  a  large  portion  of  his  crew,  first  to 
Boston  and  then  to  England.  He  met  with  no 
better  fortune  in  the  end  himself,  for  the  merchants, 
his  factors,  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  gold  and 
gems,  cheated  him  in  turn,  and  prevented  him 
nrom  reclaiming  his  property  through  fear  of  ex- 
posure. 

These  oirates  of  the  Indian  seas,  had  their  re- 
treats in  tne  island  of  Madagascar,  where  many  of 
them  retired  with  great  wealth,  amal^^amated 
with  the  dusky  daughters  of  that  clime,  imitated 
the  habits  of  eastern  princes  in  erecting  walled' 
palaces,  and  keeping  well  filled  seraglios,  and) 

*  Hakluyt,  (Ed.  1809—12,)  Vol.  iv..  page  909. 

t  The  Dutch  were  equally  severe  agamst  pirates  on  their 
own  shores.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,, 
sixty  of  them  were  hung  at  one  time.— ilfisrcurie  FYan- 
^Qi/^  °       uigitizea  Dy '^^jv^v^v  1%^ 
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raised  a  hybrid  progeny,  who  were  accidentally 
discovered  living  there  many  years  afterwards.* 

The  suppression  of  the  buccaneers  and  the  pi- 
rates of  the  East  at  length  became  an  object  of 
importance  to  all  the  European  nations.  As  the 
American  colonies  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  increased,  and  the  commerce  of  those 
nations  with  the  East  became  enlarged,  the  power 
of  these  buccaneers  became  correspondingly  inju 
rsous  to  them  from  its  indiscriminate  exercise,  for 
they  intercepted  the  regular  traders  in  their  routes 
both  to  India  and  America.  Reasons  of  state  also 
influenced  them  to  vigorous  measures  to  put  them 
down.  The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  thus  the  period  of  a  combined  and  systematic 
effort  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  resulted  in 

*t:ie  complete  'destruction  of  the  freebooters,  so 
called,  riracy,  however,  continued  to  be  followed 
ver^  successfully,  though  not  with  the  impunity 
which  it  had  previously  enjoyed.  But  as  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  sketch  its  entire  history,  we  will 
pursue  it  no  further,  having  made  these  preliminary 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader,  Captain  William  Kidd,  who  was 
sent  out  to  capture  pirates,  but  who  himself  suf- 
fered the  pirate's  fate  instead.  Thus  much  how- 
ever may  be  said,  that  the  first  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  constituting  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  after  the  extinction  of  the  buccaneers,  wit- 
nessed as  daring  robberies  on  the  sea  as  any  com- 
mitted by  them,  and  that  many  of  them  were  pro- 
jected in  New  Ifork,  and  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, and  the  ships  fitted  out  from  thence  for  the 
purpose.  Nor  were  these  colonies  alone  implicated 
with  them ;  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  provided 
I  hem  a  market  for  their  goods,  and  even  the  Qua- 
kers of  Pennsylvania  tolerated  occasional  visits  by 

Tthose  who  spent  their  money  freely  among  them.f 
Circumstances  apart  from  the  crimes  of  Kidd, 

'have  combined  to  invest  his  name  with  interest 

sfrom  the  time  of  his  execution  up  to  the  present 
moment,  especially  in  this  meridian.     His  connec- 

'  tion  with  the  original  enterprise  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  others  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and 
with  the   king,  and  other  high  functionaries  of 

'Great  Britain — his  return  to  our  shores  with  a 
larger  amount  of  treasure  than  was  ever  known  to 
have  been  brought  here,  but  still  exaggerated  in 

-  iho  public  mind  much  beyond  the  truth — and  the 
attempt  made  by  political  parties,  both  in  England 
and  America,  one  to  heighten  the  enormity  of  his 
tiflfences  in  order  to  affect  its  opponents,  and  the 
other  til  shield  itself  by  the  bold  sacrifice  of  the 
man  who  had  betrayed  it,  at  least,  into  difficulty, 
served  to  make  his  name  a  terror  at  the  time,  and 
a  choice  theme  for  the  ballad-monger,  to  transmit 
M  posterity  .J 

"^Captain  Johnson's  History  of  the  Pirates,  vol.  I., 
pai^  RS. 

t  Williamson's  North  Carolina,  chap,  viii.,  and  Wat- 
son's A noals  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii.,  216. 

t "  Dr.  G  g.  knows  who  the  person  was,  who  was 

with  Kidd  more  than  nnce  some  tew  days  before  his 
execution,  and  dealt  so  freely  with  him  as  to  advise  him 
lo  charge  two  lords  by  name,  with  somewhat  that  was 
materiail,  which  he  said  was  the  only  way  could  save  his 
life  ;  and  the  more  to  provoke  the  poor  wretch,  swore  to 
him  that  those  lords  and  their  friends  were  restless  in 
soliciting  to  have  him  hanged."  This  extract  from  a 
publication  of  the  time,  vindicating  Lord  Bellomont,  enti- 
tled "A  foil  account  of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to 
■  Captain  Kidd,  London,  1701,"  shows,  in  the  languaro  in 
which  Kidd  is  referred  to,  and  in  the  facts  which  it 
reeords,  the  temper  at  that  time,  of  the  two  fsictioas 
t  towards  him. 


He  thus  became  the  prince  of  pirates,  and  tbe 
nom  de  guerre  of  the  race.  If  any  such  had  landed 
on  our  shores  he  was  at  once  associated  with 
Kidd,  and  each  piratical  crafl  that  entered  our 
rivefs,  with  his  vessel.  The  mischief  which  this 
has  produced  is  not  inconsiderable.  Many  have 
diligently  Simght  Kidd*s  stolen  treasures,  in  lands 
on  which  he  never  trod,  and  in  waters  where, 
after  he  turned  pirate,  his  vessels  never  sailed. 
Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  says,  that  at 
his  day  some  credulous  people  had  ruined  tbein- 
selves  in  searching  for  pirate's  money.^  To  dis- 
pel, if  possible,  this  delusion,  which  still  exisu 
among  us,  and  to  collect  together  the  facts  con- 
nected with  his  piratical  acts,  and  dispersed  in  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  notices, 
is  the  object  of  the  following  pages. 

William  Kidd — in  the  ballad  erroneously  called 
"Robert  Kidd'' — was  a  trader  from  New  Y<»rk, 
where  he  had  married,  and  his  wife  and  children 
had  their  permanent  residence.  During  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  William  HI.,  he  commanded  a  priva- 
teer in  the  West  Indies,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  skill  and  bravery  in  two  engagements  with 
the  French.  As  we  have  already  ol»erved,  priva- 
teering was  not  at  that  time  conducted  on  the 
strict  principles  by  which  it  is  at  this  day  regu- 
lated, and  was  what  has  been  oAen  termed,  very 
properly,  as  it  then  existed,  legalized  piracy. 
The  ideas  of  right  thus  formed  by  Kidd,  were 
doubtless  very  loose,  and  such  as  would  not  now 
be  tolerated,  but  may  be  offered  in  extenuation  of 
his  subsequent  conduct,  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
the  immoral  pursuit  in  which  he  haS  been  engaged. 
On  the  14th  May,  1691,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  colony  of  New  York,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  governor  and  council,  directed  one  hundred 
and  fifly  pounds  to  be  paid  him  for  the  good  ser- 
vices done  this  province  in  his  attending  here  with 
his  vessels  before  his  excellency's  arrival.f  It  is 
said  this  service  was  as  a  privateer.  In  1695,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  to  London,  where  he  met 
Robert  Livingston,  the  first  of  that  name  who  had 
immigrated  to  America,  and  who  had  gone  there 
to  settle  some  matters  with  the  government. 

Early  in  that  year,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bel- 
lomont,  had  been  named  by  the  king  to  be  gov- 
ernor  of  New  York,  with  a  view,  as  he  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  firmness  and  integrity,  to  suppress 
piracy  and  smuggling,  both  of  which  were  encour- 
aged in  the  colony,  and  it  was  said,  even  by 
Grovernor  Fletcher,  his  predecessor,  and  by  Mr. 
Nicoll,  one  of  the  governor's  council.  Previous 
to  his  departure,  which  did  not  take  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  delay  in  issuing  his  commission,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1697,  he  consulted  Col- 
onel Livingston,  in  regard  to  the  complaints  made 
against  New  York,  who  recommended  Kidd  as 
one  who  well  knew  the  haunts  of  the  pirates,  and 
the  principal  persons  connected  with  them,  and  as 
a  proper  person  in  other  respects  to  be  put  in 
command  of  one  of  the  king's  ships  to  go  against 
them.  The  proposal  was  made  to  the  king  £y  the 
earl,  and  by  him  referred  to  the  admiralty,  who, 
objecting,  it  was  abandoned.  But  the  king  gave 
his  approval  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  private  armed 
ship,  to  be  commanded  by  Kidd,  for  the  same 

{>urpose.    In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Bel- 
omont  induced  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  tbe  Doke 
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of  Shiewsbary,  the  Earl  of  Rumnev,  Oxford, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmand 
Harrison,  a  rich  merchant,  to  unite  with  Li?in^ton 
and  Kidd,  in  sending  out,  at  an  expense  of  six 
thousand  pounds,  a  ship  called  the  Adventure 
GWley,  one  fifth  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  by 
Kidd  and  I^Tingston.  Kidd  himself  was  averse 
to  the  enterprise,  but  Bellomont  insisted  that  he 
should  go,  and  told  him  that  his  own  vessel  would 
be  stopped  in  the  river  by  some  great  men  if  he 
did  not  go.*  He  however  consented,  and  two 
commissions  were  issued  to  him,  one  from  the 
adrairalty,  dated  10th  Deoember,  1695,  as  a  priva- 
teer against  the  French,  and  the  other  under  the 
^reat  seal,  dated  the  26th  of  January  following, 
empowering  him  to  apprehend  Thomas  Tew, 
William  ^uze,  John  Ireland,  Thomas  Wake,  and 
all  other  pirates  whom  he  should  meet  on  the 
coasts  of  America  or  elsewhere,  and  seize  **  such 
merchandise,  money,  goods  and  wares  as  should 
he  found  on  board  or  with  them."  After  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  on  the  27th  May,  1697,  a 
grant  under  the  great  seal  passed,  that  the  ships 
and  goods,  and  other  thinsfs  from  the  above-named 
and  other  pirates  should  oe  the  sole  property  of 
the  persons  at  whose  charge  the  vessel  was  first 
fitted  out,  as  far  as  the  king  might  ^nt  the  same ; 
while  they,  on  their  part,  entered  into  a  covenant 
to  render  an  account  under  oath  of  the  seizures, 
and  to  yield  the  king  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  under  the  royal  grant. 
Kidd  and  Livingston  gave  bonds  to  Bellomont  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  trust.! 

Thos  it  appears  that  the  king  and  the  Jjord  Chan- 
rcllor  of  England,  the  governorofthecolony  of  New 
Vork,  and  several  of  the  nobility  were  interested 
in  the  speculation,  at  the  head  of  which  Kidd  was 
ni)W  unwillingly  placed  ;  and  that  in  addition  to 
ihe  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the 
enemies  of  England,  he  held  an  extraordinary 
commission,  such  as  has  seldom  since  been  granted 
to  a  private  armed  ship,  to  capture  pirates.  By 
the  law  of  nations,  any  person  may  take  them 
wherever  they  may  be  found  without  any  commis- 
sion, but  in  this  case  it  was  issued  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  grant  of  the  property 
f<iund  in  their  possession.  So  unusual  a  course 
gave  color  to  the  charges  which  were  afterwards 
made  against  the  high  functionaries  interested  in 
the  enterprise,  and  produced  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  them  by  the  house  of  commons.^  It 
is  not  an  unreasonable  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  from 
the  circumstances  attending  the  setting  forth  of 
the  expedition,  in  connection  with  the  result,  that 
Kidd  belonged  to  that  portion  of  subordinate  ofli- 
cials  who  think  it  more  laudable  to  show  their  zeal 
for  their  king  than  for  their  country  or  their  (Jod, 
rather  than  to  the  class  of  desperadoes  whom  it 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  expedition  to  dis- 
perse. 

Kidd  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  April,  1696,  in 
the  Adventure  Galley  of  thirty  guns  and  eighty 
men,  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  July  fol- 
lowing, with  a  French  ship  which  he  had  cap- 
tured on  the  passage.  On  his  arrival  he  invited 
men  to  enter  the  service  by  ofiTering  them  portions 
of  the  booty,  after  deducting  forty  shares  for  him- 

*  Testimony  of  Colonel  Hewson ;  State  Trials,  (Pol. 
Ed.^vol.  v.,  page  326. 

t  Broadheaa's  final  report.    London  documents. 

t  It  was  said  that  a  similar  grant  and  commission  had 
been  given  to  Sir  Bobert  Holmes,  in  the  reign  of  James 
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self  and  the  ship,  and  by  that  means  increased  the 
number  of  his  crew  to  155.  He  then  sailed  for 
Madeira,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  February 
following — ^thence  to  Bonavista,  where  he  took  iu 
salt — thence  to  St.  Jago,  where  he  bought  provis- 
ions— thence  to  Madagascar,  where  he  took  in 
water  and  provisions — thence  to  Malabar,  about 
the  first  of  June — thence  to  Joanna — thence  to 
Mahala,  and  thence  to  Joanna  again — and  theuce 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  July,  1697,  to  Bab's  Key, 
a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  that  sea.  Here 
was,  in  the  outset,  by  leaving  our  coasts  immedi- 
ately, a  plain  departure  from  the  objects  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  publicly  announced  to  bo 
the  destruction  of  the  pirates  in  the  American  seas, 
and  especially  at  New  York. 

Up  to  this  time  no  vessel  had  been  captured  by 
him  since  he  left  New  York,  embracing  a  period 
of  nearly  a  year.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose he  felt  disappointed.  Before  this  time,  too, 
no  overt  act  appears  to  have  been  committed  by 
him,  and  no  disposition  to  transcend  his  powers  to 
have  been  evinced.  Now,  however,  he  informed 
his  men  that  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  the  Mocha 
fleet,  and  that  he  would  ballast  his  vessel  with 
gold  and  silver.  About  the  middle  of  August  the 
fleet,  fourteen  in  number,  convoyed  bv  a  Butch 
and  an  English  ship,  came  down,  ana  Kidd  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  on  overtaking  them  he 
was  compelled,  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  to 
retire. 

We  wish  to  follow  the  cruiser  "  as  he  sailed," 
in  order  that  his  whole  route  being  distinctly  fol- 
lowed, we  may  be  able  both  to  discover  the  real 
motives  which  actuated  him,  and  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  property  which  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, and  finally  to  see  what  became  of  his  vessel 
and  booty ;  and  for  that  reason  we  will  be  more 
particular  than  otherwise  would  be  necessary  or 
interesting.  The  change,  if  it  did  not  exist  before 
he  left  New  York,  had  now  come  over  his  pur- 
pose. Disappointed  again  in  his  designs  upon  the 
fleet,  he  sailed  for  Carawar,  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, and  in  the  way,  about  the  20ih  of  September, 
fell  in  with,  and  took,  a  small  Moorish  vessel 
called  "The  Maiden,*'  belonging  to  Aden,  com- 
manded by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Parker. 
Not  realizing  much  from  his  capture,  he  ordered 
some  of  the  men  on  board  to  be  hoisted  by  their 
arms,  and  beaten  with  naked  cutlasses,  in  order  to 
disclose  what  money  they  had,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose. He  obtained  only  a  bale  of  coflfee,  sixty 
pounds  of  pepper,  and  thirty  pounds  of  myrrh, 
some  wearing  apparel,  and  about  twenty  pieces  of 
Arabian  gold,  which  he  divided  among  his  men, 
giving  two  pieces  to  each  mess.  The  myrrh  was 
used  in  the  place  of  pitch,  and  the  pepper  divided 
among  the  men. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Carawar,  he 
put  to  sea  again,  and,  encountering  a  Portuguese 
man-of-war,  engaged  in  a  fight  with  her  for  8ev> 
eral  hours,  and  then  hauled  off  with  ten  of  his 
men  wounded.  He  then  went  to  Porto — thence 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar  again,  where,  on  one  of 
the  islands,  his  cooper  having  been  killed  by  the 
natives,  he  served  them  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way  as  the  officers  of  our  late  South  Sea  exploring 
expedition  served  the  Fejeeans ;  burning  their 
houses  and  shooting  one  ofthe  murderers.  About 
this  time  he  fell  in  with  a  ship  called  the  Royal 
Captain,  with  the  commander  of  which  he  ex- 
changed civilities.  They  then  parted  ;  but  tlin 
spirit  of  robbery,   had,   however,  been   excited 
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among  his  men,  and  complaints  were  made  bj 
some  of  them,  and  especially  hj  one  William 
Moore,  a  gunner,  that  he  had  allowed  the  Royal 
Captain  to  escape.  An  altercation  taking  place  in 
conseqnence  between  him  and  this  man,  in  a  fit  of 
passion  he  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  bucket, 
mflicting  a  severe  wound,  of  which  he  died  the 
next  day.  This  is  the  murder  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  tried  and  convicted.  As  the  ballad 
has  it, 

**  I  murdered  William  Moore, 
And  left  him  in  his  f^ore, 
Not  many  leagues  from  shore. 
As  I  sailed.'* 

This  transaction  occurred  on  the  30th  day  of 
October,  1697 ;  and  from  it  Kidd  has  obtained  a 
character  for  barbarity  which  tlie  circumstances 
of  the  case  do  not  establish.  His  cruise  was 
marked  by  no  other  act  showing  a  disregard  of 
life  ;  and  this  one  has  some  justification  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  caused  by  the  piratical 
disposition  of  the  deceased,  and  in  consequence  of 
an  opposite  spirit  on  the  part  of  Kidd.  The 
instrument  used  shows  too  that  it  was  not  a  pre- 
meditated act,  and  gives  color  to  his  plea  that  he 
had  no  intention  at  that  time  to  kill  him. 

Being  still  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  17th 
of  November,  he  fell  in  with  another  Moorish 
vessel  of  150  tons  burthen,  from  Surat,  com- 
manded by  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Mitchell, 
and  hoisting  French  colors,  the  Moors  did  the 
like.  He  then  captured  her,  and  ordered  a 
Frenchman  by  the  name  of  IjC  Roy,  who  was  a 
passenger  on  board  of  the  vessel,  to  act  the  cap- 
tain, and  to  pretend  to  have  a  French  pass.  He 
then  declared  the  ship,  which  he  called  **The 
November,'*  because  she  was  taken  in  that  month, 
a  prize  to  England,  as  if  observing  forms  of  legal 
authority,  and  intending  to  claim  for  his  conduct, 
as  he  did  on  his  trial,  Uie  protection  of  the  com- 
mission authorizing  him  to  take  French  ships. 
From  this  vessel  he  took  two  horses  and  some 
quilts,  which  he  sold  at  Malabar,  and  the  proceeds 
of  which  he  divided  among  his  men,  and  ten  or 
twelve  bales  of  cotton.  The  vessel  itself  he  car- 
ried to  Madagascar.  In  December  he  captured  a 
Moorish  ketch  of  fifty  tons  burthen,  from  which 
he  obtained  thirty  tubs  of  sugar,  tobacco  and 
myrrh,  and  a  bale  of  coffee,  and  then  turned  her 
adrift.  The  goods  were  divided  amon^r  the  men. 
In  January,  he  met,  near  Callicut,  a  Portuguese 
ship  from  fiengal,  and  took  from  her  two  chests 
of  opium,  thirty  jars  of  butter,  a  ton  of  wax,  half 
a  ton  of  iron,  a  hundred  bags  of  rice,  two  chests 
of  Elast  India  goods,  and  some  powder,  estimated 
in  all  to  be  worth  four  or  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  opium  he  sold  on  the  coast,  and  the  produce 
he  divided  among  the  men.  The  ship  was  sunk. 
In  the  same  month  he  made  his  great  prize  in  the 
capture  of  an  Armenian  vessel  of  400  tons  bur- 
then, called  the  Quedagh  Merchant,  commanded 
by  an  Englishman  named  Wright.  He  disposed 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  taken  from  her,  on 
the  coast,  to  the  value  of  jC12,000,  which  he 
shared  with  his  crew,  reserving  forty  shares,  as 
stipulated,  for  himself  and  owners.  While  thus 
disposing  of  these  goods,  he  frequently  plundered 
the  Banian  merchants,  with  whom  he  traded,  and 
in  that  way  added  about  five  hundred  pieces  of 
eight  to  his  booty.  He  then  sailed  with  the  cap- 
tured ship  to  Madagascar,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  1798,  and  where  he  divided 
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with  his  men  the  goods  which  remaioedy  aad 
which  yielded  three  bales  to  a  share.  Each  tliare 
from  this  vessel  was  calculated  to  have  amoanted 
to  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  in  money,  and  the 
same  amount  in  goods,  or  ^400  for  each  share, 
making  the  entire  prize  about  JC64,000  value,  or 
jC32,(M)0  in  money,  and  the  like  amount  in  goods, 
and  Kidd*s  portion  in  both  of  the  value  of  JC16,- 
OOO,  the  whole  number  of  shares  being  about  160. 
Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  that  of  this  rich  prize, 
containing  the  great  bulk  of  his  spoil,  the  larger 
portion  went  to  the  men. 

When  Kidd  arriv^  at  Madagascar  with  the 
Quedagh  Merchant,  he  found  there  the  Motha 
frigate,  an  East  India  Company*s  ship,  turned  pi- 
rate, and  then  called  the  Resolution,  and  com- 
manded by  an  Englishman,  one  Culliford.  Instead 
of  apprehending  this  man  and  his  crew,  as  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  done,  and  as  they  themselves  were 
fearful  at  first  he  would  do,  he  immediately  entered 
into  friendly  communication  with  them,  furnishing 
Culliford  with  four  cannon,  and  received  in  return 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  in  money. 

In  justific4ttion  of  his  seizure  of  the  Quedagh  Mer- 
chant, Kidd  pretended  on  the  trial,  and  there  was 
some  slight  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegation, 
that  the  vessel  sailed  under  a  French  pass,  and  that 
he  was,  therefore,  authorized  by  his  first  commis- 
sion to  seize  her.  The  pass,  however,  was  not 
produced,  and  he  accoanted  for  its  absence  by  aver- 
ring that  it  was  with  some  other  papers  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  when  he  was  apprehended  in 
America,  and  which  were  kept  from  him  by  Lord 
Bellomont.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  took  no 
pains  to  have  that  or  any  other  ship  condemned, 
except  the  French  vessel  captured  on  his  voyage 
to  New  York.  His  excuse,  therefore,  if  trae, 
was  not  suflicient  to  exculpate  him  from  the  crime 
of  piracy  so  justly  chargeaole  from  this  omission. 

Kidd  burnt  his  ship,  the  Adventure  Gralley,  at 
Madagascar,  and  went  on  board  of  the  Quedagh 
Merchant,*  refusing  20,000  rupees  which  her  Ar- 
menian merchant  owners  offered  him  for  her  ran- 
som. He  exchanged  also  at  Madagascar,  the  am- 
munition, arms,  and  other  furniture  of  the  Adven- 
ture Galley,  for  fort^  bales  of  calicoes,  silks,  and 
other  goods,  five  or  six  tons  of  sugar,  forty  pounds 
weight  of  dust  and  bar  gold,  and  eighty  pounds  of 
bar  silver.f 

Ninety-five  of  his  men  left  him  there,  and  joined 
Culliford,  and  as  they  had  the  largest  part  of  tlie 
booty,  the  aimmnt  which  reached  America  most 
have  been  comparatively  small.  He  induced,  how- 
ever, some  few  others,  five  or  six  in  number,  to 
join  him,  and  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  arrived  in  April  or  May,  1609,  in  distress 
for  provisions,  which  he  fruitlessly  endeavored  to 
obtain  at  Anguilla  and  St.  Thomas*  He  succeeded 
at  length,  by  means  of  one  Henry  Bolton,  a  mer- 
chant of  Antigua,  whom  he  met  at  Mona,  in  ob- 
taining some  from  Cura^oa.  The  president  and 
council  of  Nevis,  being  advised  of  his  presence  in 
the  West  Indies,  immediately  despatched  informa- 
tion of  it  to  the  government  in  England,  and  sent 
the  Queensborough  man-of-war  in  pursuit  of  him. 
This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  orders  preriously 
received  from  the  board  of  trade,  declaring  him  a 

♦  Account  of  the  Proceedingt  in  relation  to  Copt.  MStUt 
p.  II. 

t  Accordinff  to  Kidd  himself,  in  his  examination  befbn 
the  Earl  of  Rellomoot  on  his  arrival  at  Boston,  oonunsni- 
cated  to  the  National  IntcUigatcer  of  83d  Jaouary^  I8a, 
by  Col.  Peter  Force. 
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pime,  in  oonseqaence  more  especially  of  his  cap- 
tare  of  the  Quedagh  Merchant,  news  of  which  had 
been  sent  to  England  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  August,  1698.  Circulars  had  been  sent  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  different  plantations  in  Amer- 
ica, with  orders  to  seize  him  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. 

His  moTeroents  now  became  important.  He  bad 
at  Anguilla  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
been  pn>clairoed  a  pirate.  We  have  followed  him 
from  his  departure  from  New  York  in  the  winter 
<»f  1696-7,  until  his  return  to  the  American  coast, 
nnd  have  observed  the  property  which  he  had  at- 
tuined.  What  became  of  both  is  an  interesting 
inquiry  at  least  to  the  money-diggers.  On  receiv- 
iiijT  his  supply  of  provisions  from  Cura^oa,  he  pur- 
cliased  from  Biilton  the  sloop  Antonio,  commanded 
by  Samuel  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
placed  the  ^oods  and  bullion  and  gold  dust  which 
he  had  received  at  Madagascar  in  exchange  for  the 
articles  which  he  sold  from  the  Adventure  Galley. 
The  rest  of  his  booty,  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bales  of  goods,  seventy  or  eighty 
tons  of  sugar,  ten  tons  of  junk  iron,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  anchors,  and  forty  tons  of  saltpetre,  he  left 
in  the  Quedagh  Merchant,  with  twenty  guns  in  the 
hold,  and  thirty  mounted.  Leaving  the  Quedagh 
Merchant  in  charge  of  Bolton  and  twenty-two  men, 
on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  he  sailed  in  the 
Antonio  with  forty  men  for  New  York.  This  di- 
vision of  the  property,  and  the  leaving  of  the 
Moorish  ship  in  the  West  Indies,  prove  that  Kidd 
was  not  sure  of  a  good  reception  by  Bellomont, 
though  his  returning  home  at  all  displays  a  reliance 
by  him  on  the  protection  of  the  influential  persons 
connected  with  him  originally.  As  he  approached 
New  York,  he  proceeded  therefore  with  great  cau- 
tion. He  first  put  into  Delaware  Bay,  at  Lewis^ 
town,  to  make  some  slight  repairs,  and  take  in 
supplies.*  News  soon  spread  of  his  arrival  on  the 
coast,  and  a  sloop,  well  manned,  set  out  Ut  take 
liim.f  This  was  early  in  June,  1699.  He  then 
sailea  round  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  into  the 
Sound  as  far  as  Oyster  Bay.  In  a  letter  to  Bello- 
mont, he  states  his  reason  for  not  going  directly  to 
the  place  where  the  governor  was,  that  **  the  cla- 
morous and  false  stories  that  have  been  repeated 
of  me,  made  me  fearful  of  visiting  or  coming  into 
any  harbor  till  I  could  hear  from  your  lordship." 
At  Oyster  Bay  he  communicated  with  his  family 
and  friends  in  New  York,  and  in  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards, a  Mr.  Emot  came  down  from  there,  and 
was  taken  on  board  the  sloop.  Kidd  probably 
learnt  here  that  Lord  Bellomont  was  on  a  visit  to 
Boston.  He  therefore  turned  about,  and  went  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  landed  Emot,  whom  he 
despatched  to  Boston  to  engage  from  Bellomont  his 
safety  if  he  should  land.  This  was  given  on  con- 
dition that  what  Emot  said  was  true.  In  the  mean 
time,  Kidd  proceeded  to  Block  Island,  where  he 
vria  joined  by  his  wife  and  children,  in  company 
with  a  Mr.  Clark.  Afler  answering  Bellomont's 
letter,  he  sailed  over  to  Gardiner's  Island,  for  the 

Surpose  of  landing  Mr.  Clark,  on  his  return  to 
Tew  York.  Kidd  himself  did  not  land  at  Gardi- 
ner's Island,  but  he  led  vnth  Mr.  Gardiner  a  por- 
tion of  his  treasure,  which  was  aflerwards  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  reoeive  it  at  Boston.  He  then  sailed  for 
Boston  in  the  Antonio,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st 

*  Several  persons  were  apprehend^  £»  furnishing  these 
souplies. 
t  WatBmVt  Annal$  qf  Philaddphia,  vol.  il.,  p.  215. 


day  of  July.  Kidd  was  suflered  to  be  at  large 
until  the  6th  of  July,  when  he  was  apprehended,* 
the  sloop  appraised,  and  all  his  property  taken 
possession  of  by  the  commissioners,  who  returned 
an  account,  including  the  treasure  delivered  to  Mr. 
Gardiner,  of  1,111  ounces  of  ^old,  3,353  ounces 
of  silver,  57  bags  of  sugar,  41  bales  of  goods,  and 
17  pieces  of  canvass. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  portion  of  this  property 
was  brought  on  board  of  the  Antonio  by  Mrs.  Kidd, 
and  aflerwards  transferred  to  her  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  Boston,  where  it 
was  seized  by  the  commissioners.  Besides  several 
pieces  of  plate,  she  brought  with  her  from  New 
York  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in  money  of 
her  own,  and  twenty-five  English  crowns  belonging 
to  her  maid.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  his  children  also  accompa- 
nied his  wife,  seems  to  show  that  Kidd  contem- 
plated the  probable  event  of  returning  to  the 
Quedagh  Merchant,  and  had  sent  for  his  family  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  turn  in  his  afi^airs. 
Mrs.  Kidd  petitioned  the  governor  and  conncil  to 
have  this  property  return^,  and  an  order  was  on 
the  19th  of  July  made,  granting  her  request.f 

On  the  17th  of  July  news  reached  Boston,  that 
after  taking  out  her  goods,  which  were  carried  to 
Curacoa,  the  mate  lefl  in  charge  of  the  Quedagh 
Merchant  had  set  her  on  fire.  This  information 
was  communicated  by  Captain  Nicholas  Evertse, 
who  saw  the  ship  on  fire  near  Hispaniola.^ 

From  this  narrative  of  Kidd's  cruise,  derivcil 
from  the  evidence  given  on  his  trial,  from  the 
pamphlet  vindicating  Bellomont,  from  his  own  let- 
ters and  examination,  and  other  authentic  sources, 
it  is  apparent  that  he  did  not,  on  his  return,  either 
land  on  the  shores,  or  sail  in  the  waters  of  New 
York  westward  of  Oyster  Bay  ;  that  both  his  trea- 
sure and  sloop  were  carried  to  Boston,  and  tliat  the 
other  vessels  in  which  he  sailed,  the  Adventure 
Galley  and  Quedagh  Merchant,  were  both  destroyed 
by  fire,  one  at  Madagascar,  tlie  other  near  His- 
paniola ;  and  that  the  booty  which  he  had  collecte<l 
otherwise  than  from  the  last  named  vessel,  was  in- 
considerable. 

On  being  advised  of  Kidd*s  arrest,  the  home 
government  despatched  a  ship  of  war  to  take  him 
to  England.  His  case  now  began  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  public  mind.  The  delay  both  in  his 
apprehension  after  his  reaching  Boston,  and  in  get- 
ting him  home  by  the  ministry  ; — for  the  ship  or- 
dered on  that  duty  put  back  in  consequence  of  a 
storm ;  and  the  partnership  existing  between  hiui 
and  several  of  the  ministers,  both  served  the  pur- 
poses of  excitement  against  the  administration. 
He  reached  London  on  the  12th  of  April,  1700, 
but  his  trial  did  not  take  place  until  tlie  6th  of 
May,  170 1 .  He  was  found  guilty  on  an  indictment 
for  the  murder  of  Moore,  the  gunner,  and  on  five 
separate  indictments  for  piracy.  Several  of  his 
men  also  were  tried  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
whom  were  convicted,  and  others  acquitted.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  in  tlie  same  month 
was  accordingly  executed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  trial  of  Kidd  was 
going  on,  the  House  of  Commons  were  proceeding 

*  Hidchinsoit  says,  (vol.  ii.,p.  119,}  that  when  the  of- 
ficer arrested  him,  be  attempted  to  draw  his  sword,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  person  in  company. 

i  MoMoekuMe/U  HecordB, 

t  Aeanmt  of  the  proceeding  in  relation  to  Caaat.  Kidd. 
p.  10,  and  Report  of  the  dommiaeionera  of  Trade  ana 
PlantationBf  in  National  Intelligencer,  vt  nqnra. 
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upon  an  impeachment  of  the  E^rl  of  Oxford  and 
Lord  Somen  for  certain  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, one  of  which  related  to  their  connection 
with  Kidd,  and  their  agency  in  passing  the  com- 
missions and  grant,  as  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of 
the  kingdom  and  dishonorable  to  the  king.  It  was 
contended  that  the  grant  with  the  commission  of 
Kidd,  of  the  goods  of  the  pirates,  before  their  con- 
viction, was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England  and  to 
the  bill  of  rights  ;  and  that  a  ^nt  of  the  goods  of 
others,  taken  by  them,  was  violative  of  the  rights 
of  property,  which  still  belonged  to  the  original 
owners  notwithstanding  the  capture — piracy  work- 
ing no  change  of  title.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  a  pirate  is  hostis  humani  generis,  and  any  per- 
son may  destroy  him  and  thereby  gain  a  property 
in  his  goods ;  and  that  the  grant  of  the  king  in 
this  case  of  the  property  of  others  found  in  the 
p(»3session  of  the  pirates,  was  qualified  and  limited 
to  such  title  as  he  might  confer — his  title  being  to 
the  goods  of  which  no  owners  could  be  found.* 
Thn  participation  of  the  accused  in  the  charge  and 
profits  of  the  expedition,  authorized  only  by  their 
(»wn  ofllicial  acts,  was  highly  censurable.  On  tak- 
ing the  vote,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  stood, 
c<Mitents56 — non-contents  23  ;  thus  acquitting  them 
of  the  charges.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont  died  at 
New  York,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1700-1,  and  be- 
fore any  measures  were  taken  against  him,  as  was 
supposed  would  be  the  case,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  a  motion  to  recall  him  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment.f 

Kidd  has  lefl  no  particular  account  or  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct.  He  insisted,  however,  on  his 
trial  and  after  his  conviction,  that  he  was  innocent ; 
that  he  had  been  constrained  by  his  men,  and  pre- 
vented by  them  from  bringing  his  prizes  to  con- 
demnation, and  that  he  had  captured  no  vessels 
except  those  which  had  French  passports,  or  sailed 
under  the  French  flag.  He  was,  however,  clearly 
guilty  of  piracy.  He  had  failed  to  have  his  prizes 
adjudicated  upon  for  no  sufficient  reason — probably 
because  he  expected  to  be  shielded  from  harm  by 
the  powerful  individuals  who  had  sent  out  his  ship, 
on  account  of  the  care  he  had  taken,  as  he  stated 
in  his  letter  to  Bellomont  from  Block  Island,  to 
preserve  the  owners'  interest.  It  was  a  vain  ex- 
pectation, for  no  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
exerted  himself  in  his  behalf;  but  on  the  contrary 
all  seem  to  have  deserted  him  entirely,  as  the  best 
means  of  repudiating  his  acts. 

Within  a  few  months  past  much  has  appeared 
in  the  public  ioumals  in  regard  to  Kidd.  A  vessel 
sunk  in  the  North  river,  at  the  base  of  the  Bun- 
derbergh,  in  the  Highlands  of  Hudson  river,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  his  ship,  and  to  contain  his 
treasure.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  two  pamph- 
lets have  been  published  ;  one  entitled,  **  An 
account  of  some  of  the  traditions  and  experiments 
respecting  Captain  Kidd's  piratical  vessel,"  and 
the  other,  "A  wonderful  mesmeric  revelation, 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  description 
of  a  sunken  vessel  near  Caldwelf's  Landing,  sup- 
posed to  l>e  that  of  the  pirate  Kidd,  including  an 
account  of  his  character  and  death,  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  the  place." 

♦  EveljT)  is  in  error  when  he  says,  that  the  lords  were 
impeached  for  "  setting  the  great  seal  to  the  pardon  of 
the  arch  pirate,  who  had  turned  pirate."  His  statement, 
however,  shows  what  fuel  was  used  to  create  the  excite- 
ment. Dr.  Holmes  quotes  Evelyn  without  remark. 
(American  Annalt,  vol.  i.,  p.  473.) 

t  Chahner'M  Revolt  qf  the  Colonies,  vol  i.,  p.  290. 


The  traditions  referred  to,  assert  that  Kidd*8  Tetael 
was  chased  up  the  river  by  some  English  men-of- 
war,  and  that  m  order  to  prevent  her  capture,  those 
on  board  set  fire  to  her,  and  escaped  to  the  shore 
with  as  much  of  the  money  as  they  could  carry ; 
leaving,  however,  the  largest  portion  of  the  sold 
and  silver  on  board  of  the  wreck,  which  sank  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  Kidd  and  some  of 
his  men  went  further  up  the  river  in  boats,  and 
crossing  over  tbe  country,  reached  Boston  in  that 
way.  These  traditions  are  garnished  with  sundry 
marvellous  incidents,  such  as  Kidd's  running  his 
sword  through  a  child  which  had  been  left  by  its 
mother  in  a  log  house  in  the  woods,  as  he  and 
the  men  approached  it ;  and  an  old  Indian ^s  coming 
all  the  way  from  Michigan,  many  years  since,  to 
p<»int  out  to  a  young  one  who  accompanied  him, 
the  place  where  the  vessel  which  was  loaded  with 
gold  had  sunk.  But  the  revelations  of  Mesmer- 
ism are  the  most  remarkable.  A  Mrs.  Chester, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Chester,  of  Lynn,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, who  declares  that  she  had  never  heard 
anything  about  the  sunken  vessel,  that  she  had 
never  been  on  the  Hudson  in  her  life,  that  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Elidd,  and  that  she 
had  not  been  spoken  to  in  reference  to  the  subject 
before  being  mesmerized,  being  put  in  a  magnetic 
state,  revealed  the  sunken  vessel  at  the  proper 
place,  and  discovered  through  some  extraordinary 
power,  that  a  pirate  had  been  its  captain,  who  was 
a  large  stout  man — not  tall — with  a  large  chest, 
broad  breast  and  shoulders,  stout  neck,  a  Roman- 
like nose,  piercing  eyes,  head  very  broad,  witJi 
enormous  cautiousness,  comhativeness,  and  de- 
structiveness — in  a  word,  having  the  tout  ensemble 
of  a  bloodthirsty  flibustier.  She  also  saw  in  the 
vessel,  chests  filled  with  bars  of  solid  gold,  heaps 
of  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  having 
been  once  in  shot  bags,  which  were  now  decayed  ; 
''gold  watches  like  duck*s  eggs  in  a  pond  of  wa- 
ter," a  diamond  necklace,  and  of  course,  near  it, 
the  remains  of  a  l>eautiful  young  lady.  This  m«»st 
singular  revelation,  as  it  is  corroborated  by  tbe 
traditions,  presents  us  with  another  triumph  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  must  serve  not  only  to 
advance  that  science,  but  to  demonstrate  how  much 
safer  it  is  to  rely  upon  tradition,  than  upon  record 
evidence  made  in  courts  of  justice,  held  cotempo- 
raneously  with  the  events,  or  official  documents 
preserved  in  the  public  archives.  In  the  present 
case,  mesmerism  has  taken  a  progressive  step ;  for 
it  has  not  only  disclosed  what  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  waters  of  the  Cocks-rack,  but  also,  who  %tas 
there  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago.  In  this 
new  application  <»f  the  science,  we  may  hope  not 
only  to  see  the  earth  disembowelled,  but  the  very 
forms  and  features  of  the  ancient  time  brought  up 
to  our  present  view.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
if  the  traditions  existed  as  is  pretended,  is,  that  no 
individual  or  company  should  have  undertaken, 
when  the  witnesses  were  living,  to  raise  the  ves- 
sel, especially  as  so  many  persons  were  fonnd 
near  the  time  of  the  transactions  of  Kidd,  credu- 
lous enough  to  ruin  themselves  in  vain  explorations 
afler  his  money.  But  that,  perhaps,  was  not  an 
age  of  enterprise  like  the  present,  nor  of — ^hum- 
bug. 

Traditionary  evidence  can  be  relied  on  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  It  is  generally  based  upon  some  truth. 
This  truth,  resting  in  memory  alone,  is  liable  to 
draw  to  itself  the  speculations  and  surmises  of 
each  narrator,  until  they  beeome  impressions,  and 
by  that  means  are  finally  incorporated  with  it. 
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Bispeeially  is  this  true,  of  the  strange  or  the  mar- 
vellous. It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable,  that  there 
may  hare  been  some  foundation  for  the  traditions 
in  the  present  case.  By  an  easy  and  natural  growth 
in  the  manner  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
sinking  of  a  strange  vessel  in  the  Hudson  river, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  crew  on  its  banks,  giving 
rise  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  a  piratical  cmfi, 
may  have  come  to  have  been  so  established.  By 
a  slight  gradation,  and  during  an  excitement  in 
reganl  to  digging  for  Kidd*8  money,  which  has 
prevailed  at  times  to  a  great  extent,  the  vessel  and 
crew  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  his, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  conjectural  connection 
of  his  name  with  the  sunken  vessel,  may  have 
assumed  the  absolute  fonn  in  which  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us.  It  may  even  be  that  the  ship  said  to 
have  been  found  at  the  place  designated  id  a  pirat- 
ical vessel,  and  if  so,  it  would  still  more  readily 
have  been  associated  with  Kidd.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  have  any  account,  justi- 
fying even  such  a  supposition,  are  very  slight ;  and 
we  now  allude  to  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  solution  of  the  stories  on  this  subject, 
but  of  showing  that  other  events  have  transpired 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  those  stories.  They 
are  these.  About  the  time  of  Kidd's  affair,  an- 
Dther  pirate,  so  called,  named  Bradish,  was  appre- 
hended in  Massachusetts,  sent  to  England,  and 
there  tried  and  executed.  He  was  the  boatswain's 
mate  of  the  ship  Adventure,  which  lefl  England  in 
March,  1697-8,  on  a  voyage  to  the  islilnd  of  Bor- 
neo. Having  stopped  at  Polonais  on  the  way,  for 
water,  a  portion  of  the  crew  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  captain  and  other  officers,  and  some 
of  the  crew  on  shore,  to  run  off  with  the  ship. 
Bradish  was  chosen  commander,  and  the  money 
nn  board  the  ship,  am^ounting  to  abmit  $40,000, 
divided  among  the  mutineers.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  captured  any  vessels.  They  finally  sailed 
for  America,  and  arrived  at  Long  Island,  **  where,'* 
says  a  contemporaneous  account,  **  the  said  Cap- 
tain Bradish  went  ashore,  carried  the  most  of  his 
money  and  some  rings  and  jewels  with  him  ;  com- 


mitted them  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  on  said 
island ;  and  sent  a  pilot  on  board  to  remove  the 
ship  and  brin^  her  to  an  island  called  Gardner's 
Island  ;  but  the  wind  not  favoring,  ran  over  to 
Block  Island."  They  then  sent  two  men  to  Bhode 
Island  to  buy  a  sloop,  who  were  seized  by  the 
authorities  there,  on  suspicion  of  the  ship  being  a 
pirate.  Some  sloops,  however,  coming  alon^sii^e 
of  the  ship,  they  bought  one  of  them,  "and,'' 
continues  the  account,  **  hired  another  to  transp<irt 
them  and  their  money,  allowing  the  sloops'  men  to 
take  what  they  pleased  out  of  the  ship,  and  got 
on  shore,  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another ; 
landing  at  farm-houses  where  they  provided  them- 
selves with  horses,  and  scattered  into  divers  parts 
of  the  country  ;  the  captain  and  some  others  with 
him,  coming  into  this  province.  Upon  the  first 
intelligence  whereof,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
and  hue  and  cries  sent  through  the  province,  and 
into  the  neichboring  governments,  to  pursue  and 
seize  all  such  of  them  as  could  be  found  with  their 
treasure.  The  captain,  with  ten  more  of  the  com- 
pany, are  apprehended  and  in  custody  here,  in 
order  to  a  trial ;  who,  upon  examination,  severally 
confessed  the  particulars  before  recited  ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  money,  to  the  value  of* 
near  three  thousand  pounds,  with  several  goods 
and  merchandises  taken  out  of  the  said  ship,  are 
seized.  Seven  or  eight  more  are  apprehended 
within  Connecticut  government,  and  pursuit  is 
making  afler  the  rest.''*  What  became  of  the  ship 
does  not  appear  from  the  statement  before  us.  We 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
merely  remarking,  that  if  he  chose  to  indulge  his 
imagination  on  tt^e  subject,  to  one  half  the  extent 
that  others  have  indulged  theirs  on  the  subject  of 
Kidd,  he  may  readily  fancy  that  this  ship,  or  one 
of  the  sloops,  made  its  way  into  the  North  river, 
and  there  some  of  these  men  landed  in  the  High- 
lands, after  scuttling  their  vessel,  and  escaped  in 
that  way. 

♦This  account  was  transtmitted  to  Secretary  Vernon, 
and  may  be  found  iu  Hutchinson,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 


THE   MOTHER  S   FAITH. 

**  Hark  how  the  wind  is  whistling,  mother. 

List  to  the  driving  rain  j 
And,  alas,  to  think  that  my  gentle  brother 

Is  tossed  on  the  stormy  main." 
The  mother  raised  her  meek  blue  eye 
From  the  holy  book  to  the  stormy  sky, 
And  a  moment's  flush  went  o'er  her  brow 
As  she  thought  of  the  boiling  flood  below. 
But  she  checked  her  human  weakness  well, 
And  sighed  for  the  heart  that  would  rebel  i 
And  then  she  meekly  spoke — "  My  love, 
I  will  not  fear,  there 's  a  God  above." 

*'  But  I  have  been  to  the  garden,  motner, 

And  the  vine  is  trailed  and  torn, 
One  rose-tree  crushed,  and  pale  the  other 

Droops  like  a  thing  forlorn ; 
And  oh !  all  night  how  the  tall  trees  creaked, 
As  if  some  fearfhl  woe  they  shrieked." 
Again  the  mother's  pale  cheek  burned, 
As  she  thoagbt  of  hun  for  whom  she  yearned ; 
But  she  spoke  again  in  holy  trust, 
**  The  Goa  I  worship  is  good  and  just." 


"But  kx)k  at  the  tossing  waves,  mother, 
How  they  dash,  and  foam,  and  roar, 
And  the  wild  winds  howling  almost  smother 

Their  echoings  ashore." 
The  mother  looked  to  the  ocean  wild, 
And  her  heart  grew  sick  for  her  absent  child, 
Andthe  strong  prayer  rose  from  that  swelling  heart— 
"  My  God,  thy  help  and  aid  impart." 

"  Look,  look  to  the  path  from  the  beach,  mother  j 

Some  neighbor  that  must  be — 
Oh,  should  he  say  mine  only  brother 

Is  wrecked  in  that  stormy  sea." 
But  the  mother's  brow  grew  deeplier  flusbedi 
And  her  very  breath  at  her  heart  was  hushed. 
And  the  light  in  her  meek  and  trustful  eye 
Grew  bright  as  a  star  in  a  frosty  sky ; 
Then  over  the  cottage  floor  she  sprung^ 
And  back  the  door  on  its  hinges  flung, 
And  round  her  wet  and  weary  boy 
She  flung  her  arms  in  feverish  joy. 
The  gallant  ship  is  all  a  wreck, 
But  she  hath  fallen  upon  his  neck ; 
His  hard-earned  wealth  is  lost  and  gone, 
But  the  God  of  mercy  hath  spared  her  son. 

Mrs.  James  Oray, 
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ture,  Art  and  %lence. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Letters  from  Washington,  on  which  we  rely, 
render  it  probable  that  Mr.  Slidell,  onr  newly  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Mexico,  goes  clothed  with 
power  to  treat  with  that  government  for  the  cession 
of  California  to  the  United  States.  The  intelli- 
gence is  vague,  but  we  trust  it  is  true,  and  that  the 
negotiation  may  prove  successful.  The  natural 
progress  of  events  will  undoubtedly  give  us  that 
province  just  as  it  gave  us  Texas.  Already  Amer- 
ican emigrants  thither  are  to  be  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, and  we  may,  at  almost  any  moment,  look 
for  a  declaration,  which  shall  dissolve  the  slight 
bonds  that  now  link  the  province  to  Mexico,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  its  ultimate  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

Regarding,  therefore,  the  accession  of  California 
as  an  event  which  present  tendencies,  if  not  checked 
or  counteracted,  must  render  inevitable,  we  should 
prefer  to  see  it  accomplished  by  an  agency,  at  once 
more  direct  and  less  questionable  in  point  of  na- 
tional morality.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  we 
stand  open  to  the  charge  of  having  colonized  Tex- 
as, and  recognized  her  independence,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  seizing  her  soil — that  we  wrest- 
ed her  territory  from  Mexico,  peacefully  and  by  a 
gradual  process,  to  be  sure,  but  as  really  and  as 
wrongfully  as  if  we  had  conquered  her  by  arms  in 
the  field  of  battle.  It  cannot  but  be,  at  least,  sus- 
pected that  the  grounds  of  the  revolution  which 
made  Texas  independent  of  the  central  state, 
lacked  those  essential  elements  which  alone  redeem 
rebellion  from  crime,  and  justify  the  disruption  of 
those  political  bonds  which  constitute  a  state — that 
no  overwhelming  necessity  for  such  a  step  existed 
— and  that  the  reasons  assigned,  where  not  palpa^ 
bly  false,  were  unsound  and  frivolous.  We  were 
not  slow  to  recognize  this  independence — nor  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  transfer  to  ourselves  that 
sovereignty  which  had  thus  been  annulled. 

It  will  be  impossible,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  transaction,  to  persuade  the  world  that  these 
events  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  either  in 
fact  or  in  the  intentions  of  our  government,  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  gave  vigor  and  success  to 
them  all.  UntU  the  memory  of  this  achievement 
shall  have  somewhat  faded,  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
the  experiment  renewed.  If  we  are  to  have  a  fur- 
ther accession  of  territory,  we  hope  to  see  it  effect- 
ed by  an  open  purchase  and  a  voluntary  cession. 
Thus  did  we  come  in  possession  of  Florida,  includ- 
ing the  Oregon  dispute,  and  on  terms  which  the 
country,  we  believe,  thus  far  at  least,  does  not 
deem  extravagant.  Texas,  it  seems  not  at  all  un- 
likely, may  yet  cost  us  more  than  would  in  the  be- 
ginning have  bought  it  outright ;  and  California,  it 
may  fairly  be  presuitied,  may  now  ber  purchased,  at 
least  nemine  amtradicente,  for  a  sum  which  the 
country  will  deem  small  for  so  valuable  an  acquisi- 
tion. 

For,  certainly,  we  do  regard  it  as  extremely  de- 
sirable that  California — a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
province  known  by  that  name — should  become  the 
property,  and  remain  forever  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Lower  Califor- 
nia, as  it  is  called,  embracing  the  long,  narrow 
peninsula  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  stretch- 
ing from  the  21st  to  the  33d  degree  of  latitude,  a 
distance  of  above  eight  hundred  miles,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  al:^ut  sixty,  is  universally  repre- 


seoted  by  travellers  as  sterile  aad  bopdeMly  deso- 
late. It  consists,  indeed,  of  a  chain  of  v<^canie, 
treeless,  barren  mountains  of  rock,  broken  only  by 
still  more  dreary  plains  of  sand,  destitute  of 
streams,  swept  by  fierce  tornadoes,  and  of  necessi- 
ty abandoned  almost  entirely  to  sterility  and  desola- 
tion. Scattered  spots  now  and  then  occur,  where 
the  torrents  of  rain  have  not  washed  away  the  soil, 
or  where,  being  surrounded  by  rocks  oo  every  side, 
it  has  been  protected  from  those  influences  which 
have  made  the  peninsula,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
uninhabitable  region  of  the  northern  temperate 
zone.  These,  however,  are  neither  frequent 
enough  nor  large  enough  to  redeem,  or  relieve,  the 
general  character  of  the  country ;  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia must  always  remain  an  undesirable  posses- 
sion for  any  country,  except  one  that  sways  a  bar- 
ren sceptre  and  to  which  extent,  not  fertility,  of 
territory  seems  attractive.  It  may  well,  therefore, 
be  left  to  Mexico. 

With  Upper  California  the  case  is  different. 
The  southern  and  eastern  portions — ^indeed  nearly 
the  whole  province  except  that  part  bordering  on 
the  Pacific — is  scarcely  more  valuable  than  the 
lower  province.  Through  the  eastern  section  ex- 
tends the  chain  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  broken 
into  fragments,  and  converting  a  wide  space  of  the 
country,  through  its  entire  length,  into  a  waste 
perfectly  uninhabitable,  producing  very  little  vege- 
tation, and  througU  which  the  traveller,  with  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  finds  a  casual  and  precarious 
path.  West  of  this  chain  lies  a  vast,  sandy  plain, 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  a  width 
of  one  hundred  miles  at  its  southern,  and  two  hun- 
dred at  its  northern  extremity.  The  whole  valley 
of  the  Colorado  is  utterly  barren,  and  is  described 
by  an  American  traveller  as  a  great  burial-place  of 
former  fertility,  which  can  never  return.  Like  its 
branches  the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  Gila, 
which  forms  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince, is  a  rapid  stream,  and  its  upper  portion  flows 
through  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  numerous  population.  In  the  centre  of 
the  northern  section  <k  Upper  California  lies  the 
Timpanigos  desert,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  square,  and  probably  the  most  utterly  deso- 
late region  of  so  great  an  extent  upon  the  western 
continent.  On  its  northwest  border  Mary's  river 
takes  its  rise,  and  flows  southwestwardly  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  into  its  own  lake,  which 
is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  wide. 
The  valley  of  the  stream  has  a  rich  soil,  which, 
were  not  the  atmosphere  too  dry,  would  be  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  contains 
many  fine  groves  of  aspen  and  pine,  that  shelter 
deer,  elk  and  other  game. 

The  remaining  part  of  Upper  California — ^that 
which  lies  nearest  Uie  Pacific  coast — is  not  only  by 
far  the  best  portion  of  the  province,  but  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
embraces  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  waters 
which  empty  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
These  are,  first,  beginning  at  the  south,  the  San 
Joaquin,  which  rises  in  a  lake  called  Bonavista,  in 
latitude  36°,  and  about  three  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado ;  it  runs  theuoe, 
northwest  some  six  hundred  miles,  with  a  deep 
and  tranquil  current,  navigable  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  through  a  val- 
ley six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  in  width ;  bounded  on  every  side  by 
mountains,  which  thus  enclose  a  prairie  surface, 
covered  vidth  trees  which  skirt  the  streams,  of 
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above  40,000  square  miles  in  soperfistal  ezteot. 
Among  the  highlands  which  inclose  this  valley,  are 
▼ast  forests  filled  with  the  loftiest  and.  finest  eedars 
and  pines  in  the  world,  with  eyeiry  variety  of  soil, 
fresh  water  lakes,  and  every  element  of  nnbonnded 
agricultural  wealth,  except  a  propitioos  climate, 
^om  November  to  March  the  whole  valley  is 
flooded  by  heavy  and  incessant  rains;  and  nom 
April  until  autumn  an  intolerable  heat  converts  this 
vast  fen  of  stagnant  waters  into  a  valle}r  of  the 
Shadow  ef  Death.  This  evil,  however,  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted,  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  remedy 
hj  draining  these  accumulated  waters  into  the 
nver. 

From  the  north  flows  another  and  much  larger 
river,  the  Sacramento,  which,  rising  among  the 
mountains  that  skirt  the  lower  border  of  Oregon, 
flows  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  through  an 
open,  level  country,  naturally  fertile,  and  annually 
overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  thus, 
like  the  Nile,  enriches  and  adorns  the  region 
through  which  it  runs ;  cut  on  the  east  side  by  nu- 
merous tributary  streams  skirted  with  timber,  and 
striped  upon  the  west  by  groves,  and  lakes,  and  great 
savannas,  and  presenting  one  of  the  richest  and 
meet  beautiful  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.* 
In  the  wet  season  this  river  is  navigable  to  steam- 
ers of  three  hundred  tons  for  nearly  two  hundred 
nules  above  its  mouth ;  and  even  in  the  drvest  sea- 
son, small  boats  without  difficulty  make  their  way 
for  over  one  hundred  miles  to  what  is  called  the 
Forks,  where  the  Sararamento  receives  its  neat 
western  branch,  nam^  upon  the  map  of  Capt. 
Wilkes,  Destruction  river,  which  rises  m  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada,  and  flows  for  about  two  hundred  miles 
with  a  rapid  current,  through  a  fertile  region,  into 
its  principal  stream.  The  Jesus  Maria  rises  amid 
the  heights  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  directly  south 
of  Cape  Mendocino ;  and,  flowing  south  at  an  av- 
erage distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  ocean, 
through  a  region  of  hiUs  and  rolling  plains,  heavily 
covered  with  forests  of  most  valuaible  timber,  fiills 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  valuable  part  of  Upper  Oalifomia  is  thus 
seen  to  embrace  that  region  of  the  province  drained 
by  the  waters  that  discharge  themselves,  at  San 
Francisco,  into  the  Pacific  sea.  Its  sopeifloial  ex- 
tent cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  40,000  square 
miles,  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  two  thirds  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Of  its  beauty  and  fertility,  all  travellers  agree  in 
giving  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic  descriptions. 
Perouse,  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  visitants,  says, 
that  its  '*  climate  differs  a  little  from  that  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  ;  at  least,  the  cold  is 
never  so  piercing  there,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is 
much  more  moderate,  owing  to  the  continual  fogs 
which  reign  there,  and  which  procure  for  the  land 
a  humidity  very  favorable  to  vegetation.''  Imme- 
diately upon  the  coast  it  has  been  represented  that 
the  sea-virinds  and  fogs  blast  the  foliage  of  trees  in 
exposed  situations ;  but  on  leaving  the  ooean  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  witnessed,  and  all  are  alike  en- 
chanted with  the  boundless  fertility  and  unequalled 
beauty  of  the  inland  regions.  The  Einglish 
voyager,  Vancouver,  who  traversed  this  country  at 
an  early  day,  after  speaking  of  the  mountains, 
*'  th^  sides  and  summits  of  which  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  luxuriant  fertility,"  says : 

<<  We  had  jiot  proceeded  &r,  when  we  entered  a 
Goimtry  I  little  expected  to  find  in  these  regions. 
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For  abont  twenty  mOes,  it  eonld  only  be  eompand 
to  a  park,  which  had  originally  been  planted  with 
the  true  old  English  oak.;  the  underwood,  that  had 
probably  attain^l  its  early  grovrth,  had  the  apnear- 
anoe  of  having  been  cleared  away,  and  had  left  the 
stately  lords  of  the  forest  in  complete  possession  of 
the  soil,  which  was  covered  vnth  luxuriant  herb- 
age, and  beautifully  diversified  with  pleasing  emi- 
nences and  valleys ;  which,  with  the  lofty  range 
of  mountains  that  bounded  the  prospect,  required 
only  to  be  adorned  with  the  neat  habitations  of  an 
industrious  people,  to  produce  a  scene  not  inferior 
to  the  most  studied  effect  of  taste  in  the  disposal 
of  grounds." 

The  same  traveller  was  struck  with  "  the  quali- 
ty, quantity  and  variety  of  its  excellent  productions, 
not  only  indigenous  to  the  country,  but  appertain- 
ing to  the  temperate,  as  well  as  torrid  zone  ;"  and 
he  makes  the  remark,  that  '*  not  one  species  had 
been  sown  or  planted  that  had  not  flourished  and 
yielded  its  fVuits  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent 
quality."  Equally  explicit,  and  of  still  more  au- 
thority, is  the  statement  of  Humboldt : 

"  New  California  is  as  well  watered  and  fertile, 
as  Old  California  is  arid  and  stony.  The  climate  is 
much  more  mild  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  New  Continent,  (which  includes 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Boston  to  Savannah,)  the 
frequent  fogs  give  vigor  to  vegetation  and  fertiliae 
the  soil,  which  is  covered  with  a  black  and  spongy 
earth." 

Although  agriculture,  throughout  this  vast  and 
fertile  region,  is  of  the  rudest  nnd  most  unskilful 
diaracter,  nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  have  been 
readily  raised.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  the  most  extraordinary  crops 
are  easily  produced.  Dr.  Marsh,  long  a  resident 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  informed  Mr. 
Famham  that  from  ten  bushels  of  wheat  he  had 
known  to  be  harvested  a  crop  of  3652  ;  though  he 
says  that  the  average  yield  is  from  30  to  60  bush- 
els from  one  that  is  sown.*  The  first  part  of  this 
statement  is  incredible;  but  Commodore  Wilkes 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  3600  bushels  were 
harvested  from  30  sown :  and  he  places  the 
average  crop  at  80  fold.f  The  most  moderate  of 
these  statements  exhibits  a  degree  of  fertility  sel- 
dom found  in  the  most  favored  regions  of  the 
earth.  Indian  com  is  said  to  return  about  150  fold. 
The  potato  thrives ;  hemp,  flax,  oats,  barley,  peas, 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed  all  tbe  productions 
of  the  temperate  zone,  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  with  the  greatest  ease ;  while  in  the 
southern  portion,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs,  lemons, 
olives,  oranges,  and  especially  grapes,  seem  to 
find  a  native  and  most  propitious  soil ;  and  the 
marshes  about  the  mouths  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento,  may  easily  be  turned  into  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  rice  fields  in  the 
world. 

Here,  then,  lies  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  adjoining 
our  western  border,  included  between  the  parallels 
which  embrace  the  southern  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  stretching  northward  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  a  region  of  country  capable 
of  sustaining  a  greater  population  than  now  in- 
habits the  entire  American  Union.  Traversed, 
through  its  entire  length,  and  from  its  most  remote 
eomers,  by  noble  rivers  all  concentrating  their 
waters,  and  forming  at  their  common  mouth,  the 
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finest  harbor  perhaps  in  the  world  ;*Hibonnding  in 
timber  of  the  best  quality  for  ship-building  and  all 
naval  purposes,  easily  floated  to  a  common  point, 
and  that  the  beautiful  and  capacious  harbor  of 
San  Francisco;  containing  measureless  water- 
power,  immense  agricultural  resources,  and  all  the 
elements  which  nature  can  furnish  of  national 
wealth  and  national  consequence — ^it  is  yet  shut  out 
from  the  influences  of  Christian  civilization  and 
abandoned  to  a  people  who  neither  know  its  capac- 
ities, nor  feel  the  pressure  of  any  obligation  to  de- 
velop and  expand  them.  The  aggregate  population 
is  probably  below  20,000  ;  the  harvested  crops  in 
1839  amounted  to  69,000  bushels  of  wheat,  22,000 
of  maixe,  and  15,000  of  barley ;  and  the  whole 
annual  merchantable  production  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding cattle  and  furs,  its  staple  commodities,  is 
estimated  by  Capt.  Wilkes  at  less  than  a  million 
of  dollars.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  to  induce  the  hope  that,  under  its 
present  control,  it  will  ever  attain  that  position, 
and  serve  those  ends,  in  the  great  scheme  of  the 
world's  civilization,  for  which  Providence  has  so 
clearly  designed  it. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  it  has  been 
under  exclusive  Spanish  dominion.  Yet  up  to  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  its  immense  advanta- 
ges for  trade,  it  has  no  commerce ;  in  spite  of  its 
fertility,  it  has  no  agriculture;  its  water  power 
and  abUity  to  yield  a  bountiful  supply  of  every 
raw  material,  have  not  erected  a  solitary  manufac- 
turing establishment  within  its  borders;  and  the 
whole  country  is  even  now  as  far  removed  from 
that  high  and  palmy  state  of  wealth,  cultivation 
and  power  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  Spaniard  Cobrillo,  in  1542,  first  explored 
its  coast  and  landed  upon  its  shore.  We  have 
stated  the  probable  population  of  California  at 
20,000.  Captain  Wilkes  estimates  it  at  but 
15,000,  of  whom  some  9000  are  Indians,  3000 
whites,  and  2000  of  mixed  blood.  The  whites, 
who  are  the  only  persons  of  any  political  account, 
inherit  all  the  vices,  with  none  of  the  half  virtues 
of  their  Spanish  ancestry ;  they  are  utterly  igno- 
rant, indolent  and  rapacions,  cruel  to  their  wives 
and  dependants,  destitute  of  spirit,  industry  and 
courage,  and  perfectly  incapable  of  the  slightest 
emotions  of  ambition,  or  the  faintest  pulsation  of 
energy  and  enterprise.* 

No  one  who  cherishes  a  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  and  who  sees  in  the  na- 
tional movements  which  convulse  the  world,  the 
silent  operation  of  an  invisible  but  omnipotent 
hand,  can  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  human- 
ity, for  the  well-being  of  the  world,  that  this  vast 
and  magnificent  region  should  continue  forever  in 
its  present  state.  Capable  of  sustaining  millions 
of  people,  of  conferring  upon  them  all  the  phjrsical 
comforts  of  life,  and  of  raising  them  to  tlie  highest 
point  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation,  if  only  they 
have  the  energy  and  ability  to  use  its  resources — 
so  long  as  desolation  broods  upon  it,  so  long  as  the 
shadows  of  ignorance,  indolence  and  moral  degra- 
dation hang  around  it,  the  manifest  de«gns  of 
Providence  are  unfulfilled,  and  the  paramount  in- 
terests of  the  world  lack  due  advancement.  While 
California  remains  in  posBession  of  its  present  in- 
habitants, and  under  control  of  its  present  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  hope  of  its  regeneration.  This 
will  demand  a  life,  an  impulse  of  energy,  a  fiery 
ambition,  of  which  no  spark  can  ever  be  struck 

*Com.  Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition.  Vol.  v.,  p.  176. 


from  the  sofi  sluggishness  of  the  American  Span- 
iard. Attempts  have  been  occasionally  made  by 
Mexico  to  colonize  the  province;  but  they  were 
marked  by  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  as  well  as  of  the  country,  and 
ended  in  bringing  misery  upon  the  emigrants,  and 
loss  and  ridicule  upon  the  central  government.*  In 
1836,  the  people  of  the  province  rebelled,  and  de- 
clared Upper  California  independent  of  Mexico, 
and  expelled  the  Mexican  troops  and  ofllcials  from 
the  country.  But  according  to  Uommander  Wilkes, 
the  people  were  excited  to  this  by  the  acts  of 
the  foreigners  resident  among  them ;  and  after  the 
first  temporary  ebullition  of  the  borrowed  patriot- 
ism thus  infused,  they  settled  back  into  their  old 
inaction,  varied  only  by  sundry  extempore  acts  of 
atrocious  villany,  and  soon  returned  at  least  to  the 
nominal  rule  of  the  Mexican  republic.  They  have 
not  the  character  required  to  redeem  their  country 
from  its  low  estate.  The  boundless  wealth  of  land 
and  sea  which  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  must  for- 
ever remain  useless,  till  mental  and  moral  powers 
are  found  to  use  it.  For  never  were  uttered,  by 
poet  or  philosopher,  truer  words  than  those  noble 
lines  of  Wordsworth — 

"  Winds  blow  and  Waters  roll 
Strengfth  to  tbe  Brave,  and  Power  and  Deity ; 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing !  One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  Said  that  by  the  Soul 
Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free.*' 

California,  to  become  the  seat  of  wealth  and 
power  for  which  Nature  has  marked  it,  most  pass 
into  the  hands  of  another  race.  And  who  can  con- 
jecture what  would  now  have  been  its  condition, 
had  its  first  colonists  been  of  the  stock  which  peo- 
pled the  Atlantic  coast!  Compare  its  adjacent 
seas,  unruffled  by  winds,  and  perfectly  free  from 
shoals  and  dangerous  currents— the  seas  named 
pacific  J  from  their  placid  and  ever  quiet  waters — 
with  "  New  England  *s  stern  and  rock-bound 
coast,"  or  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  soil  yields  freely  and  lavishly,  to  the 
most  ordinary  cultivation,  an  immense  variety  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  staples  of  commerce. 
No  portion  of  Europe  is  more  richly  endowed  with 
all  the  wealth  of  nature — the  **  dread  magnifi- 
cence" of  earth  and  heaven.  Yet  all  these  im- 
mense advantages,  in  the  language  of  Forbes,  the 
English  traveller,  "  had  not  the  power  to  rouse 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  Spaniard.  It  appeared 
as  if  these  extraordinary  bounties  of  nature  had  the 
effect  of  lulling  them  into  apathy.  The  coasts 
were  without  commerce  or  navigation ;  and  a 
deathlike  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  the  prov- 
ince." 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  inevitable 
course  of  events — which,  in  the  end,  will  always 
be  seen  to  coincide  perfectly  with  the  highest  wis- 
dom and  expediency — which  is,  in  fact,  the  silent, 
resistless  legislation  of  the  Omnipotent  Lawgiver — 
mnst,  ere  long,  place  California  beneath  other 
sovereignty  than  that  which  now  benumbs  its  pow- 
en  and  stifles  and  stagnates  its  undeveloped  ener- 
gy. And  not  only  is  this  result  inevitable,  but  if 
the  considerations  we  have  adduced  have  any 
weight,  it  mnst  be  regarded,  upon  erery  principle 
of  a  wide  expediency,  as  highly  desirable.  It  is  a 
consummation  upon  which  every  reflecting  person 
must  look  with  pleasure  and  hope.  So  impera- 
tively is  this  conviction  forced  upon  the  mind  of 

*  Forbes'  C^fl^wiiik^  Jk3^f\jw  lv 
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the  most  disiotereated  observers — even  of  those 
Hhose  interests  and  feelings  are  most  hostile  to  the 
course  the  matter  seems  likely  to  take — that  a 
Mexican  correspondent  of  the  London  Tones, 
while  urging  the  British  government  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  California,  in  order  t<)  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  employs  the 
following  very  emphatic  language  concerning  the 
geneml  result  to  which  we  have  alluded.  His 
letter  bears  date, 

"  Mexico,  Sept.  29,  1845. 

*'  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  existence,  as  a 
nation,  of  Mexico,  is  hastening  to  its  termination ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  great  man  appears 
who  18  equal  to  the  regeneration  of  the  republic. 
The  government  is  powerless,  even  in  the  capital ; 
the  departments  barely  hold  on  the  central  state  ; 
there  is  no  population  to  till  the  finest  soil  in  the 
world;  and  riches,  above  and  below  ground, 
remain  unexplored,  for  want  of  intelligence  and 
hands  to  work  them.  If  England  will  not  inter- 
fere, the  doom  of  Mexico  is  sealed,  and  in  the 
ooarse  of  a  few  years  it  must  be  incorporated  with 
the  United  States.  The  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  entertain  no  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  say  that  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
afiiiirs  of  Europe,  and  that  they  are  determined 
no  European  power  shall  interfere  with  them  in 
the  affairs  of  the  new  world.  By  aggression, 
annexation,  or  conquest^  they  are  resolved  on 
enticing  all  Mexico,  down  to  the  Istlimus,  within 
the  Union ;  and,  come  what  may,  that  end  must 
sooner  or  later  be  accomplished.  1  am  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  to  which  the^  monetary  circulation 
of  Europe  will  be  exposed,  when  the  silver  dis- 
tricts of  Mexico  are  under  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican congress,  and  of  the  imprudence  of  our  per- 
mitting a  naval  power,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  become  the  richest  nation  in  the  world ; 
hat  I  cannot  help  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  Great  Britain  will  not  interfere,  the  general  good 
of  humanity  must  be  advanced  by  the  annexation  of 
this  country  to  the  AmTtcan  Union.  The  tide  of 
emigration  will,  instead  of  flowing  directly,  take 
the  current  of  the  United  States,  and  even  millions 
of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants  can  pass 
throofni  the  American  ports  to  fix  as  settlers  in 
this  land  of  milk  and  honey.  The  wretched 
Indian  race  must  give  way  before  the  influx  of  a 
white  population,  and  myriads  of  acres,  now 
tintilled,  will  teem  with  wealth  and  abundance. 
The  climate  is  magnificent,  except  on  the  coast, 
and  in  particular  districts  fever  does  not  appear. 
Every  European  pro<luction  c^n  be  raised ;  and  I 
may  say  there  is  room  for  all  the  emigration  that 
can  be  poured  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the 
British  Isles.  The  next  good  to  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Mexico,  is  its  incorporation  with  the 
tfnited  States.  We  shall  find,  when  it  takes 
place,  immediate  emplo3rment  of  our  poor,  a  con- 
sumption of  British  manufactures  spread  over  this 
great  continent,  the  dispensation  of  the  English 
language  and  English  feelings  over  an  almost 
boimdlese  territory.  We  mnst,  in  short,  make  up 
our  minds  to  this  result,  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
the  common  interests  of  humanity — unless  Great 
Britain  should  take  the  matter  directly  into  her  own 
hands,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  their  dominion  over  the  mining  dis- 
tricts (rem  which  our  monetary  circulation  is  to- 
nMied — when  it  is  accomplished." 

The  writer  of  this  pasenge  attribotes  designs  to 
the  United  States  which  are  nnmistained  by  any 


evidence,  and  must  therefore  pass  for  ample  aaser* 
tions.  But  he  declares,  very  emphatically,  that 
the  general  good  of  humanity  demands  that  the 
whole  of  Mexico  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
some  foreign  power.  If  this  be  true  of  the  whole, 
(and,  for  our  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to 
admit  or  question  this,)  it  must  certainly  be  true 
of  California;  and  no  one,  we  apprehend,  will 
hesitiite  to  admit  that  that  country  would  be 
immensely  advanced  in  wealth  and  power ;  that  a 
new  field  for  civilization  and  all  the  arts  of  Chris- 
tian life  would  be  opened  ;  and  that  '*  the  general 
good  of  humanity  must  he  advanced"  by  the  occu- 
pation of  tliat  country  by  another  than  the  Spanish 
race. 

This  point,  then,  being  conceded,  it  remains 
only  to  inquire,  into  whose  hands  shall  California 
pass?  What  nation  of  the  earth  shall  succeed  to 
Mexico,  whenever  the  sovereignty  shall  pass  from 
her  grasp  t 

There  are,  we  believe,  but  two  powers  to  whom 
the  design  of  acquiring  California  is  ever  ascribed. 
One  of  these  is  Great  Britain ;  the  other  is  the 
United  States.  The  German  Algemeine  Zeitung, 
a  few  months  since,  announced  me  establishment 
by  Russia,  of  a  post  at  Bodega,  in  California,  and 
ascribed  to  that  colossal  power  of  the  North  the 
intention  of  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  ultimately 
acquiring  dominion,  in  that  extensive  province. 
The  Z^iiung  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  facts 
from  which  it  sought  to  draw  so  important  conclu- 
sions. Bodega  was  first  estabUshed  by  the  Rus- 
sian Fur  Company,  in  1812,  with  the  permission 
of  the  then  Governor  of  Monterey,  to  erect  a  few 
small  huts  for  salting  their  bed*.  It  gradually 
increased  until  it  successfully  resisted  the  attempt 
— feeble  at  the  best— of  the  Spanish  authoiities  to 
drive  it  away.  But  its  maintenance  became  too 
expensive  for  the  purposes  of  its  establishment, 
and,  in  1839,  it  was  transferred,  virith  all  its  prop- 
erty, for  the  sum  of  $  30,000  to  Capt.  Suter,  an 
American  emigrant,  who  has  nearly  supreme  com- 
mand of  a  very  large  tract  of  land  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Sacramento.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Commander  Wilkes,  the  guns  had  been  re- 
moved, the  stock  transferred,  the  Russian  occu- 
pants, a  few  hundreds  in  number,  scattered,  and 
the  post  was  entirely  and  forever  abandoned.* 
Russia,  then,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  has  no 
design  of  obtaining  possession  of  any  portion  of 
California. 

By  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  pur- 

n,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  long  been  cherished. 
)  generally  known  that  as  long  ago  as  in 
1837,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  English  creditors 
of  the  Mexican  government,  lands  in  that  country^ 
to  the  amount  of  125,000,000  of  acres,  were  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  which  Mexico  bad 
incurred  in  England.  The  precise  terms  on  which 
this  mortgage  was  eflected  are  more  clearly  and 
succinctly  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cushing  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
than  elsewhere  within  our  knowledge.  The  letter 
has  already  been  published  in  the  Courier  and  JEn- 
(piireTy  from  the  columns  of  which  journal  we  copy 
It: — 

''Newhwryport,  24/A  October j  1846. 
"  Dear  Sir  : — ^I  have  before  me  sundry  doen- 
ments,  which  apjpertain  to  the  subject  of  yomr 
inquiry  as  to  the  mterest  of  the  British  holders  of 
Mexican  bonds  in  the  territory  of  California. 

^See  Narrative  of  Exj^ni^r  Ef  P§^i^ik^®  9  |C 
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I.  By  decree  of  the  Preeident  ad  interim  of  the 
Mexiean  Repablic,  iaeaed  April  13th,  1837,  under 
the  aathority  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  4th  of 
tlia  same  month,  it  is  declared — 

1.  That  the  entire  foreign  debt  of  the  republic 
may,  if  the  public  creditors  see  fit,  be  coTtsoadated 
through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Idzurdi  &  Co.,  and 
of  the  Mexican  minister  in  London. 

2.  That  the  existing  bonds  may  be  exchanged, 
one  half  for  new  bonds  of  such  consolidated  fund, 

*  and  the  other  half  in  land  warrants  on  the 
vacant  lands  in  the  departments  of  Texas,  Chihua- 
hua, Sonora,  and  California,  at  the  rate  of  four 
acres  for  each  pound  sterling.** 

7.  That,  *for  further  security  in  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  national  consol- 
idated fund,  the  Mexican  government  specially 
h3rpotheeates,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  one  hun- 
dred millions  (100,000,000)  of  acres  of  the  vacant 
lands  in  the  departments  of  Califomia,  Chihuahua, 
New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  lexas,  with  special 
guaranty  to  said  consolidated  fund  until  the  total 
extinction  of  the  bonds." 

10.  That  '  foreigners,  who,  in  virtue  of  their 
land  warrants  shall  come  to  establish  themselves 
on  their  properties,  shall  acquire  from  that  date 
the  title  of  colonists,  and  shall  participate,  they 
and  their  families,  in  all  the  privileges  which  the 
laws  grant,  or  may  grant,  to  any  others  of  the 
same  origin,  and  under  the  same  conditions.' 

Other  articles  of  this  decree,  namely,  the  3d, 
4th,  5th,  0th,  8th  and  0th,  regulate  various  ques- 
tions of  detail,  in  regard  to  the  new  bonds  and  the 
land  warrants. 

n.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1837,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  previous  meeting  of  the  holders  of  Mex- 
ican bonds,  it  was  agreed,  between  them  and  the 
a^nts  of  the  Mexican  government,  to  accept  the 
ofllbr  of  the  latter,  with  twelve  modifications  pro- 
posed, of  which  the  roost  material  to  the  present 
purpose,  are  the  following,  namely : 

S.  That  (among  other  things,)  instead  of  at 
onoe  converting  one  half  of  the  old  bonds  into  land 
warrants,  for  that  half  shall  be  issued  deferred 
bonds,  'which  deferred  bonds  shall  be  at  all  times 
receivable  in  payment  of  vacant  lands  in  the 
deparments  of  Texas,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico 
and  CaUfomia,  at  the  choice  of  the  purchaser,  at 
the  rate  of  four  acres  for  each  pound  sterling.' 

4.  That  the  deferred  bonds  shall  contain  a 
clause  stipulating  that  *  the  Mexican  government, 
when  thereto  required,  shall  grant  to  the  bearer  of 
the  said  bond  full  right  of  property  and  complete 
possession  in  the  number  of  acres  of  land  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  of  said  bond,  with  the 
accruing  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  four  acres 
of  land  for  each  pound  steriing,  of  which  full  and 
complete  possession  shall  be  given,  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  on  the  presentation  of  said  de- 
ferred bond.' 

7.  That  the  Mexican  government,  in  addition 
to  the  general  hjpothecation  of  100,000,000  of 
acres,  contained  m  the  7th  article  of  the  decree, 

*  shall  specially  set  apart  *  *  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  government  lands  in  the  depart- 
ments having  the  nearest  communication  with  the 
Atlantic,  aid  which  may  appear  best  suited  for 
•olonization  from  abroad ;  the  said  lands  to  be 

rlfieallT  and  exdusively  held  open  for  the  looa- 
of  deferred  bonds.' 
14.  That  bonds  of  the  first  olaas  may  ran  until 
the  year  1866,  and  tliose  of  the  second  daas  until 
the  year  1876. 


The  other  articles  are  not  particolariy  important 
to  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

in.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Mexican  CongresB,  which 

1.  Approves  the  above  agreement  made  with 
the  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837. 

2.  Grants  one  year  for  the  proposed  conversion 
of  the  foreign  debt. 

4.  Requires  the  executive  to  take  heed  that 
'  no  Umds  on  the  frontier  thali  be  granted  to  the  sub- 
iects  of  the  border  states,  in  the  event  of  any  bonds 
falling  into  tlieir  hands,  which  they  may  be  deair- 
ous  of  exchanging  fur  lands,'  &c. 

6.  Enjoins  *  that  the  lands  be  so  divided  among 
the  emigrants  as  to  prevent  their  too  great  concen- 
tration on  one  point ;  they  are,  therefore,  to  be 
located  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  aa 
near  to  our  towns  as  may  be  convenient.' 

IV.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1839,  there  was 
issued  by  the  president  ad  interim  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  (Santa  Anna,)  an  order  in  council,  of 
twenty-four  articles,  which  regulate,  in  detail,  the 
issue  of  the  new  bonds,  and  especially  those  of  the 
first  class,  for  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  cus- 
tom-house revenues  were  specially  pledged ;  but 
this  order  in  council  does  not  materially  afibct  the 
present  object. 

Please  to  observe  that  the  h3rpothecation  ot 
100,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  California,  Texas, 
Chihuahua,  New  Mexico  and  Sonora,  is  perma- 
nent until  the  whole  debt  be  paid,  and  the  right 
of  locating  the  deferred  bonds  in  California,  Texas, 
Chihuahua  and  New  Mexico,  slso  continues  until 
these  are  paid,  it  being  a  condition  inserted  in  the 
bonds.  Yours  truly, 

C.  CnsHiKO." 

This  mortgage,  of  course,  confers  no  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  mortgaged  soil .  But  from  the 
day  of  its  date,  nearly  ten  years  since,  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  made  the  point  d^appui  fur  pro- 
jects of  colonization,  acquisition  and  final  dominion 
over  California.  Thus,  an  Ekiglish  work  on  Cali- 
fornia— that  of  Mr.  Forbes — published  in  1839, 
and  written  at  about  the  time  when  the  arrange- 
ment noticed  above  was  concluded,  remarks  ^at 
*'  there  have  been  some  thoughts  of  proposing  to 
the  Mexican  government  that  it  should  endeavor 
to  cancel  the  English  debt  which  now  exceeds 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  by  a  transfer  of  Caltfomia 
to  the  creditors,*^  And  in  pursuing  the  sugges- 
tion, the  author  says : 

'*  If  California  was  ceded  for  the  Knglish  debt, 
the  creditors  might  be  fimned  into  a  company,  with 
the  difiference  that  they  should  have  a  sort  of 
SOVEREIGNTY  over  the  territory,  somewhat  in  the 

MANNER   OF  THE  EaST  InDIA  CoMPANY." 

This  is,  certainly,  a  most  pregnant  intimation — 
one  which  will  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  netiee 
by  any  who  understand  the  history,  organization, 
and  character  of  that  gigantic  engine  of  British 
power  to  which  the  company  in  California  is  to  be 
assimilated.  Its  origin  was  far  more  humble  than 
that  suggested  for  this  new  establishment.  It 
began  simply  as  a  partnership  of  merchants.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  career  it  considered  itself 
merely  a  trader  in  the  territories  of  a  foreign 
potentate.  It  looked  closely  after  its  own  peco- 
niary  interest,  and  sought  commercial  influence 
and  the  power  of  wealth,  but  did  not  dream  of 
political  projects,  or  venture,  in  any  way,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independent  states,  among  whom  it 
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bftd  become  a  commercial  resident.  Soon,  how- 
ever, its  conception  of  its  position  begran  to  change. 
Political  ambition  obtained  control  of  it,  and  soon 
became  its  informing  and  shaping  spirit.  Wealth 
was  seen  to  follow  power,  and  the  unbounded, 
unregulated,  unprincipled  thirst  for  gold,  soon 
drove  its  devotees — removed  from  the  restraints 
of  law  and  the  fear  of  responsibility — into  deeds 
of  stupendous  guilt.  For  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money,  th^  company  engaged  to  extirpate  an  inno- 
cent and  independent  nation — the  Rohillas.  Eng- 
lish troops  were  soon  posted,  (rst  for  pay  and  then 
from  policy,  throughout  the  magnificent  province 
nf  Oudeit  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  the 
revenues  of  all  the  adjacent  countries  were  under 
the  administration  of  British  subjects.  Thus,  in 
'I he  very  recent  language  of  the  London  Times, 
they  **  began  humbly,  as  merchants  and  traders — 
they  end^  proudly,  as  kinffs  and  conquerors." 
Availing  itself  gradually  of  the  weakness  and 
internal  dissensions  and  generous  confidence  of  the 
Asiatic  powers,  it  **  began^  in  commerce  and 
closed  in  empire,'*  and  became,  what  by  Roman 
justice  and  reason  had  been  deemed  impossible, 
eundem  negotiatarem  et  daminum—or,  in  Burke's 
still  more  pointed  phrase,  a  **  state  in  disguise  of 
a  merchant."  Thus  it  had  power  to  pass  laws,  t<i 
build  forts,  to  maintain  a  force,  to  hoist  a  fiag,  to 
keep  vessels  and  govern  territory — granted,  origi- 
nally, for  purposes  of  trade,  but  equally  available 
for  purposes  of  empire.  Thus  it  has  gone  on, 
extending  its  possessions  over  kingdom  after  king- 
dom, seizing  one  throne  after  another,  until  it  has 
become  sovereign  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia,  and  is  daily  meditating  the  vulture's  descent 
upon  the  small  remainder.  The  punjaub  has, 
thus  far,  been  exempt  from  its  interference  ;  but 
the  Calcutta  Englishman,  of  a  very  recent  date, 
heads  an  article  with  the  ominous  words,  '*  Every 
appearance  of  a  punjaub  war,"  and  goes  on  to 
exhibit  the  *'  extreme  disorder"  prevailing  in  that 
country,  and  to  speak  of  the  ''probability  that 
British  intervention  cannot  be  much  longer  de- 
layed." Scinde  was  seized  upon  even  in  impa- 
tient advance  of  what  Blackwood  calls  the  '*  prtn- 
ciple  of  unavoidable  expansion,^^  • 

The  London  Thnes  proclaims  that  conquest  must 
go  on  in  Asia  until  the  '*  natural  limits  of  empire" 
are  reached;  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review 
has  proclaimed  that  '*  to  Great  Britain,  as  to  a 
conquering  and  civilized  caste,  the  government  of 
all  India  Mnngs,  nut  so  much  through  any  paltry 
right  derivable  from  custom,  or  originating  in  pop- 
nlar  notions  as  from  that  sacred  right  imparted  by 
Providence  to  intellect  and  justice,  to  rule  over  vio- 
lence  and  ignorance.^*  f  And  this  career  of  con 
quest,  which  has  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion and  with  increasing  vigor  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  is  still  advancing  with  strides 
worthy  of  its  gigantic  power  and  stupendous  pur- 
pose, nas  beyond  all  doubt  involved  more  perfidy 
and  corruption,  more  rohbery  and  murder,  more 
butchery  and  blood,  more  crime  and  outrage  of 
every  grade  and  every  hue,  than  the  most  ruthless 
deeds  of  Roman  ambition,  or,  indeed,  than  can  be 
matched  in  the  history  of  any  single  power,  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  times.  The  East  India 
Company  has  always  been  one  of  those  convenient 
and  super-serviceable  agents  whose  transactions' 
the  sovereign  power  of  Grreat  Britain  could  avow 
or  disavow  at  its  sovereign  pleasure.    But  now  it 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  no.  338,  p.  273. 
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has  come  to  be  universally  reeognized  as  simply 
Great  Britain  in  Asia.  lu  arm  is  that  of  Britain. 
British  ambition  is  the  life  that  throbs  through  all 
its  giant  frame.  British  troops  are  its  instru- 
ments. The  British  seal  has  been  affixed  even  to 
its  most  atrocious  deeds ;  the  avails  of  its  robbe- 
ries have  swollen  the  vast  tide  of  British  wealth  ; 
its  conquests — bloody,  ruthless,  unprincipled  as 
they  are — no  matter  by  what  perjuries,  by  what 
treasons,  by  what  assassinations,  what  secret 
or  open  crime  they  may  have  been  achieved, 
are  marked  upon  the  map  as  British  possessions. 
And  Great  BriUin  may  most  righteously  be 
arraigned  before  the  world,  in  place  of  him 
against  whom,  as  the  head  of  this  vast,  irrespon- 
sible and  despotic  power,  Burke  thundered  his  ter- 
rible denunciations,  when  he  said,  **  We  charge 
this  offender  with  no  crimes  that  have  not  arisen 
from  passions  which  it  is  criminal  to  harbor ;  with 
no  offences  that  have  not  their  root  in  avarice, 
rapacity,  pride,  insolence,  ferocity,  treachery,  cru- 
elty, malignity  of  temper ;  in  short,  in  nothing 
that  does  not  argne  a  total  extinction  of  all  moral 
prindiple,  that  does  not  manifest  an  inveterate 
blackness  of  heart,  died  in  grain  with  malice, 
vitiated,  corrupted,  gangrened  to  the  very  core." 
And  this  is  the  model  upon  which  is  to  be  formed 
the  projected  British  Company  in  California  *  This 
Westero  Continent  is  to  be  the  theatre  on  which 
these  scenes  are  to  be  reenacted  ! 

Nor  is  the  suggestion  we  have  cited  our  sole  or 
chief  authority,  for  suspecting  the  British  govern- 
ment of  projects  of  dominion  in  this  portion  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  There  has  fpruaff 
up  of  late  a  very  general  demand  from  all  sides  of 
the  British  press,  for  the  prompt  accomplishment 
of  these  designs.  The  Foreign  Quarteri  v  Review 
closes  some  speculations  upon  the  probable  destiny 
of  California,  vrith  the  remark  that  *'  an  aetive 
minister,  who  had  a  forecast  of  the  future,  might 
secure  it  as  an  appendage  to  Oregon,  onr  unques- 
tionable right  to  which  is  too  clear  to  be  surren* 
derc^.  The  Mexicans,"  it  is  added,  *'  would  not 
be  sorry  to  part  with  it  to  us  upon  fair  terms." 
The  urgent  recommendations  of  the  Mexican  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  we  have  already 
quoted  ;  and  we  have  now  to  ofifer,  from  the  same 
source,  this  explicit  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  authen- 
tic announcement  of  a  fact  which  our  previous 
citations  must  have  shown  to  be  probable.  In 
his  letter,  dated  September  29,  1845,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  arrangement  in  progress  between  the 
governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  on 
Uie  uuestion  of  boundary,  this  writer  says : 

**  The  question  of  frontier  will  also  be  embar- 
rassing on  the  Pacifiq  coast,  and  inietfere  with  the 
negotiation  now  ooino  on  between  the  British  and 
HUxican  governments  for  the  adoption  of  a  frontier 
parallel,  necbssart  to  British  interests." 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  it  is  impossible, 
or  at  least  unwise,  to  doubt  that  Great  Britain  is 
striving  to  secure  from  Mexico  sovereignty  in  Cal- 
ifornia, absolute,  it  may  be,  or  perhaps  *'  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  East  India  Company." 

The  next  question  naturally  suggested  relates 
to  the  probability  of  her  success.  This  must  be 
simply  a  matter' of  opinion.  It  would  he  nseless 
to  disguise  our  fear  that,  so  far  as  Mexico  is  con- 
cerned, she  may  aceoipplish  her  purpose.  We 
have  less  confidence  than  perhaps  is  just,  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  Mexico  is  said  of  late  to  have  eviiieod.  Oufr 
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acqnisition  of  Texas  is  yet  too  recent— oar  port 
towards  Mexico  has  been  too  commanding — our 
exactions  have  been  too  rigorous,  for  the  wound 
they  inflicted  upon  this  sensitive  and  resentful  race 
to  have  yet  fully  healed.  The  sonorous  blasts  of 
our  mutually  defiant  armies  must  even  yet  beecho- 
iug  amone  the  marshes  between  Metamoras  and 
Aransas  Bay,  nor  can  the  proclamations  of  the 
Mexican  powers,  so 

**  Horribly  stufied  with  epithets  of  war,*' 

have  yet  wholly  passed  from  their  recollection. 
Their  soldiership,  we  are  well  aware,  was  *'  mere 
prattle  without  practice,*'  and  they  found  them- 
selves, like  lago,  so 


«( be-lee*d  and  calm'd 
By  clamorous  creditors,*' 

that 

''  Though  they  do  hate  us  as  they  do  hell  pains, 
Tet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
They  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 
Which  is,  indeed^  but  sign,^^ 

It  seems  to  us  improbable  that  a  government 
marked  and  swayed  by  Mexican  temper,  which 
persisted,  against  the  advice  and  example  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  earth,  in  refusing  to  recog- 
nrae  the  independence  of  Texas,  for  a  long  series 
of  years  of  enforced  inaction,  which  has,  from  first 
to  last,  charged  upon  the  United  States  the  rob- 
bery and  despoilment  of  the  fairest  of  her  posses- 
sions, should  now,  so  soon  after  the  obnoxious  deed 
is  finally  and  fully  accomplished,  manifest  even  an 
intemperate  eagerness  to  resume  with  us  friendly 
relations,  and  to  negotiate  for  a  boundary  upon  so 
liberal  a  basis  as  she  is  said  to  have  proposed. 
We  fear  these  measures  are  but  the  fair-seeming 
dictates  of  a  **  necessity  of  present  life."  They 
have  already  relieved  her  seaboard  from  the  pres- 
ence of  our  squadron,  and  her  Texan  frontier  from 
the  pressure  of  our  troops.  They  have  averted, 
or  at  least  deferred,  a  blow  against  which  she  had 
fi)nnd  it  impossible  to  interpose  the  shield  of  Brit- 
ish power,  and  have  released  her  from  the  fatal 
necessity  of  engaging,  single-handed,  the  power 
of  the  United  States.  Of  such  a  struggle  the 
result  has  repeatedly  been  predicted  in  £urope. 
The  French  Journal  des  Dehats  has  declared  that 
**  the  conquest  of  Mexico  would  l>o  a  wide  step 
towards  the  enslavement  of  the  world  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  levy  of  bucklers  by  the  Mex- 
icans at  this  moment  would  lead  the  way  to  this 
subjection.*'  The  London  Times  remarks  that 
Mexico  has  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  a 
declaration  of  war  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  seize  upon  and  retain  the  Mexican  territory. 
These  views  were  doubtless  enforced  upon  the 
Mexican  administration  by  the  representatives  of 
both  France  and  Great  Britain ;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  all  thought  of  immediate  war  has  passed 
away.  Meantime,  a  negotiation  has  been  set  on 
foot  with  Great  Britain  for  the  cession  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  **  now  in  progress."  Suppose  it  to 
be  successful,  and  the  British  power  to  be  planted 
in  the  bay  and  around  the  tributary  waters  of  San 
Francisco ;  will  not  the  European  powers  be  then 
in  a  condition  to  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
theory  of  M.  Guizot,  that  **  the  integrity  of  exist- 
ing powers  in  America  must  be  mamtained!" 
**  Between  the  autocracy  of  Russia  on  the  east, 
and  the  democracy  of  America,  aggrandized  by 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  on  the  west,"  says  the 


Journal  des  Debats,  the  official  paper  of  theFreoeh 
government,  **  Europe  may  fiiid  herself  more  com' 
pressed  than  she  may  one  day  think  consistent  mth 
her  independence  and  dignity, ^^  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  apprehensions  of  the  future  oower  of 
the  American  people  are  arousing  the  fears,  tod 
influencing  the  policy  of  the  principal  natioos 
of  Europe.  The  leadmg  journal  of  Great  Britain 
but  a  few  days  since,  declared,  that  "  no  Euro- 
pean politician  can  look  forward  to  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  present  century, 
but  with  the  most  appalling  prospects."  And  so 
the  Paris  Dd)ats  remarks,  that  **  for  theupoHtical 
balance  of  the  world,  the  conquest  of  ^xico  by 
the  United  States  may  create  eventual  dangers, 
which,  although  distant,  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  giun-d  against.*^  And  so  again,  upon  another 
occasion,  the  same  official  journal  employed  this 
still  more  emphatic  language  : 

**  A  cry  of  war  between  America  and  Mexico 
has  been  raised ;  although  it  is  not  believed  that 
the  threats  will  be  Allowed  by  acts,  yet  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  be  prepajed  for  anything.  North 
America  presents  her  ambitious  plans  for  conque^ 
ing  all  the  American  continent.  She  began  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  which  she  divides 
Mexico,  and  a  war  will  give  her  a  welcome  pre- 
tence for  possessing  herself  of  all  Mexico.  Soon 
the  smaller  states  will  follow,  and  the  Isthmos  of 
Panama  fall  into  the  hands  of  North  America. 
Europe  should  not  tolerate  this,  nor  suffer  North 
America  to  increase,  or  the  independence  of 
Europe  might  sooner  or  later  be  wedged  in  by  the 
two  colossuses  of  Russia  and  North  America,  and 
sufl^er  from  their  oppression." 

It  seems  well  nigh  incredible  that  any  or  all  the 
European  powers  should  seriously  resolve  upon 
measures  to  prevent  and  check  the  growth,  in 
power  and  influence,  of  the  United  States.  To 
the  casual  observer  we  seem  to  he  so  far  removed 
from  them,  the  ocean  that  rolls  between  us  seems 
so  broad,  as  to  stifle  and  destroy. that  envy  and 
jealousy  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
ripen  into  displeasure  and  end  in  open  andefl^ective 
hostility,  fiut  farther  reflection,  we  apprehend, 
will  weaken  the  force  of  these  considerations. 
The  afl^airs  of  the  whole  world  are,  in  many  very 
important  respects,  linked  and  even  fused  together. 
Commerce,  which  has  come  to  be  the  ruling  power 
upon  this  globe,  makes  its  home  upon  the  broad 
sea  that  knows  no  bounds — its  familiar  paths  are 
upon  the  world's  great  highways ;  and  it  knows 
comparatively  little,  in  its  highest  and  most  far- 
reaching  relations,  of  those  national  limits  which 
divide,  and  therefore  weaken,  the  aggregate  of 
human  power.  That  nation  of  the  earth  which 
has  most  power  upon  land  and  sea,  must  have 
over  every  other,  and  over  all  others,  advantages, 
the  weight  of  which  no  distance  from  them  can 
ever  seriously  impair.  Supremacy  of  this  kind 
long  enjoyed  will  never  be  readily  yielded ;  nor 
can  any  prospect,  however  remote,  that  it  will  be 
snatched  away  by  some  vigorous  and  growinff 
competitor,  fail  to  be  met  with  discontent  which 
may  ripen  into  scowling  defiance  and  open  hos- 
tility. These  considerations,  and  others  which 
must  readily  occur  to  every  one  upon  slight 
reflection,  must  remove  or  at  least  modify  the 
incredulity  with  which  the  chance  of  European 
intervention  for  the  purpose,  whether  avowed 
or  not,  of  checking  ana  fixing  limits  to  the 
growth  of  American  power,  is  very  naturally 
received.  uigitizea  Dy  vj  kjkjw  lv^ 
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Bat  there  are  other  oonaideralioiMi  whkh  mfty 
tend  still  farther  to  render  probable  such  interren- 
tion.  Between  the  political  institutions  of  the 
ereat  European  states  and  thoee  of  this  country, 
there  is  a  radical  and  a  vital  difference — a  differ- 
once  which  cannot  fail  to  ripen  into  hostility  when- 
erer  the  two  systenos  shall  threaten  collision. 
Many  years  ago  this  difference  was  thus  defined  : 
*'  The  European  alliance  of  emperors  and  kings 
have  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of  human  society, 
the  doctrine  of  inalienable  allegiance.  Our  doctrine 
is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  inalienable  right."* 
This  is  a  difference  which  has  become  irreconcila- 
ble. It  exists  as  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
family  of  sovereigns  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  It  can  never  be  broken  down,  and  can 
only  di8ap{>ear  when  kings  shall  become  perfect 
and  an  disputed  despots,  or  when  they  shall  oease 
to  wear  their  crowns.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
by  their  frequent  intermarriages,  by  their  position 
which  elevates  them  above  all  other  society,  and 
especiaUy  by  this  identity  of  interest  and  of  safety 
against  the  encroachments  of  republican  spirit,  are 
more  closely  knit  together,  and  animated  by  a 
stronger  esprit  du  corps  than  any  other  body  in  the 
world.  It  must  therefore  be  expected  that  they 
will  make  common  cause  against  their  common 
enemy,  wherever  he  may  have  his  seat,  whenever 
he  shall  threaten  to  disturb  tbeir  peace,  and  from 
whatever  quarter,  or  in  whatever  shape,  his  ag- 
sressive  movements  may  come.  For  the  last  three 
hundred  years  the  progress  of  Republican  princi- 
ples has  been  uninterrupted.  In  the  sixteenth 
oentary—the  age  of  Elizabeth — ^the  defeat  of 
Philip  iT.  of  Spain,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world, 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  immense  armada 
he  had  despatched  against  Elngland,  established 
the  independence  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  so 
renowned,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  seventeenth,  century  be- 
held the  execution  of  an  English  king,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  common w^th  on  the  ruins  of 
the  throne,  under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell. 
Our  own  revolution,  and  the  bloody  scenes  which 
attended  the  overthrow  of  royalty  in  France,  ren- 
dered the  eighteenth  forever  illustrious.  Already 
has  the  nineteenth  been  marked  by  the  triumph  of 
popular  power  in  Spain,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
several  other  nations  of  Europe,  over  previous  and 
still  recent  despotism ;  and  now  the  growth  of  a 
gigantic,  overshadowing  Republic  on  the  Western 
Continent,  seems  likely  to  affix  the  seal  of  decay 
and  death  to  the  startled  and  half-crumbling  mon- 
archies of  the  Eastern  world.  The  rapidly  ap- 
proaching consummation  of  this  great  and  universal 
tendency  has  only  one  aspect — that  of  fear — and 
holds  out  but  one  result — that  of  utter  downfall 
and  extinction — to  the  whole  family  of  European 
sovereigns.  To  the  world  at  large,  to  the  millions 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  general  interests  of  hu- 
manity, reason  may  urge  that  it  is  vastly,  imnneas- 
urably  beneficial.  But  kings  can  never  so  regard 
it ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  will  never  act  upon  this 
eonviction.  Their  interests,  their  personal  pros- 
perity and  power,  their  existence  even,  are  me- 
naced and  threatened  with  destruction  by  this 
tendency;  and  they  do,  therefore,  but  obey  the 
universal  instinct  of  self-preservation  when  they 
combine  their  forces  and  unite  their  counsels 
and   their  power,  to  resist  and  defeat,  and  turn 

*  Hoo.  J.  Ct  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  AndersoD,  U.  S.  Mmister,  Colombia,  dated  27th 
Msr,1833. 


baek  in  its  ditnnel  this  rapid,  often  ttmrahaons, 
and  sometimes  crimson  tide  of  popular  ambition. 
Henee,  as  a  British  writer  has  remarked,  **■  among 
all  their  mutual  jealousies,  sovereigns  have  always 
had  a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  n  king  against  a 
people!"*  and  nearly  all  the  interventions  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  the  affaurs  of  other  nations  of 
modern  times  have  been  made  in  support  of  kings 
against  the  people,  or  in  some  way  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kingly  power. 

This  feeling  of  hostility  to  republicanism, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  simply  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  naturally  acquires  strength  from 
the  magnitude  and  pressure  of  the  danger  to  be  io- 
curred.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  upon  the 
most  wonderful  advancement  of  this,  our  republic, 
in  wealth,  population,  territory,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness  and  power ;  upon  the 
spectacle  which  we  present  to  the  world,  of  eigh- 
teen millions  of  people,  active,  intelligent  and  hap- 
py, enjoying  all  the  protection,  and  feeling  none  of 
the  burdens  of  government,  dwelling  in  peace  and  in 
plenty,  made  conscious  of  law  only  by  the  immuni- 
ties and  blessings  it  bestows,  hearing  of  no  tithe  or 
tax-gatherer,  holding  their  rights  and  possessions 
at  the  caprice  of  no  lord  or  petty  tyrant,  but  under 
the  sanction  of  the  commonwealth  of  which  they 
are  constituent  members,  and  enjoying  all  the 
blessings  of  a  well-ordered  state,  with  what  Milton 
calls  **  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  that  wise 
men  look  for  ;'*t  when  we  look  upon  the  gigantic 
fabric  of  power  which  is  thus  shooting  upward, 
with  a  rapidity  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel, 
towards  an  overshadowing  influence  which  must 
make  itself  felt  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  human  action  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  re- 
sources of  modern  practical  science  and  art  have 
made  it  impossible  to  prevent  this  unbounded  and 
stupendous  achievement  from  being  a  cynosure  to 
the  whole  world  ;  that  the  people  of  Europe  must 
and  do  turn  painfuUy  under  the  yoke  which  their 
kings  and  kingly  governments  have  laid  upon  their 
necks,  and  gaze  upon  the  contrast  with  their  own 
condition  which  we  present,  it  can  scarcely  seem 
matter  longer  for  surprise  that  the  London  T^mes 
should  deem  the  probable  power  of  the  United 
States  within  the  present  century  an  '*  appaUing 
prospect  "  or  that  the  official  organ  of  the  Fren<m 
monarchy  should  proclaim  that  Europe  must  not 
TOLERATE  this  rapid  grovoth^  nor  **  suffer  North 
America  further  to  increase  !" 

The  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  towards  this  country,  cannot  be 
cloaked  by  honeyed  diplomatic  assurances  of  distin- 
guished consideration,  nor  disproved  by  angry  or 
contemptuous  denial.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  fact 
— a  ^'^ fixed  fact"  which  must  have  weight  in  any 
speculations,  that  claim  to  be  intelligent,  concern- 
ing our  present  and  future  foreign  relations.  We 
have  introduced  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  Mexico  cannot  be  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
and  that,  in  our  judgment,  she  intends,  with  more 
of  wisdom  than  we  have  given  her  credit  for,  to 
make  it  serviceable  in  **  feeding  fat  the  grudge" 
she  bears  us.  She  cannot  lack  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that,  with  Great  Britain  firmly  fixed  in 
California,  she  could  not  engage  in  war  with  the 
United  States  >ftrithout  a  certainty,  or,  at  the  least, 
a  very  strong  probability  of  having  Great  Britain  for 
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an  MtWe  ally.  This  is  an  object  worthy  hdr  en- 
dearer.  It  is  one  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  attained 
throngh  the  '*  negotiation  now  in  progress  for  the 
adoption  of  a  frontier  parallel,"  on  ner  northern 
border,  deemed,  by  Great  Britain,  ** necessary  to 
British  interests.*^  Should  it  prove  successful,  our 
govemraent,  we  fear,  will  find  reason  to  refinret  its 
forbearance  in  not  having  regarded  the  declara- 
tions and  acts  of  Mexico,  consequent  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  as  in  fact,  declarations  of  war 
against  a  portion  of  the  American  Union,  and  thus 
forcing  her  to  a  speedy  and  final  adjustment  of  all 
points  of  disagreement. 

We  deem  it  impossible  that  Great  Britain  should 
expect  to  occupy  California,  either  as  a  colony,  or 
^*  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  East  India  Com- 
•any,"  with  the  acquiescence  or  indifference  of  the 
*nited  States.  In  no  spot  upon  the  continent 
could  she  establish  her  power,  where  it  could  be 
so  effectually  wielded  to  our  lasting  injury.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  here- 
after to  bear  upon  its  bosom  a  far  greater  com- 
merce than  now  floats  upon  the  Atlantic.  What- 
ever may  be  its  relation  to  E^irope,  to*  the  United 
States  it  is  destined  to  be  the  highway  to  Asia,  the 
avenue  to  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  '*  gorgeous 
East."  Even  now,  our  whaling  fleet  counts  675 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,200,000 
tons,  and  the  majority  of  these,  with  16,000  of  oar 
countrymen,  and  valued  at  $25,000,000  under  the 
American  flag,  are  upon  its  waters  ;*  and  in  half 
a  century  our  commerce  with  Asia  and  the  Islands 
of  the  racific  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the 
finest  if  not  the  very  best  harbor  in  the  world. 
**  Few  are  more  extensive,"  savs  Com.  Wilkes, 
**  or  could  be  as  readily  defended  as  it ;  while  the 
combined  fleets  of  all  the  naval  powers  of  Europe 
might  moor  within  it."f  It  lies  directly  in  the 
track  of  all  transit  between  Asia  and  America,  and 
is  by  far  the  best,  the  safest  and  most  valuable  har- 
bor on  the  Western  coast  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent. 

With  this  port  for  her  naval  depSt  Great  Brit- 
tain  would  indeed  be  Mistbbss  op  the  Seas, 

" not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time  !" 

An  armed  squadron,  sailing  thence,  by  a  single 
blow  could  sink  millions  of  American  property, 
setie  npon  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  sweep 
our  commerce,  and  drive  our  flag  from  the  Pacific 
Seas.  With  California  in  that  part  of  our  domin- 
ions, Canada  upon  our  northern  fhmtier,  Halifiix 
overhanging  our  northeastern  coast,  a  portion  of 
the  West  India  Islands  whence  to  hurl  her  brands 
of  open  war,  and  her  infernal  enginery  for  exciting 
civil  contention,  in  our  southern  section,  with  Mex- 
ico for  an  ally,  and  her  ports  as  points  d^appui  for 
assailing  our  southern  and  south-western  cities, 
{•he  would  certainly  have  enfolded  us  as  completely 
in  her  net,  as  the  bloodiest  intentions  of  extermi- 
nation could  possibly  desire ! 

Such  a  consummation,  we  venture  to  say,  and 
England  must  know,  can  never  be  effected  with  the 
acquiescence,  or  without  the  utmost  poraible  resist- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was, 
indeed,  long  ago  proclaimed  by  the  Executive  of 
our  government,  and  has  recently  been  reafllrmed 
by  our  present  chief  magi8trale,'as  a  principle  on 
which,  in  all  time  to  come,  the  country  would 
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act,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eoropean 
powers  **  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere,  would  be  considered  as  dangerovs 
to  our  peace  and  safety  ;^^  and  that  *'  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subj^pts  for  coloniza- 
tion by  any  European  powers."*  And  concerning 
this  declaration,  and  the  rights  which  it  established, 
a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  July,  1845, 
remarks : 

'*  Had  Europe  acquiesced  in  this  declaration,  in- 
stead of  protesting  against  it,  it  would  in  time  have 
given  to  the  United  States  a  prescriptive  right  to 
act  upon  it." 

The  reriewer  does  not  mention  any  protest 
against  this  declaration  formally  made  by  any  of 
the  powers  of  Europe ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  any 
such  has  ever  been  received  by  our  government. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  acknowl- 
edged right  to  act  upon  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  as 
we  remarked  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review, 
that  it  embodies  what  is  now  the  actual  feeling 
and  determination  of  this  country ,f  and  that  it  will 
be  fully  and  promptly  acted  upon,  whenever  the 
contemplated  casus  shall  occur.  Indeed,  our  past 
history  furnishes  a  case  precisely  in  point,  and  in- 
volves a  precedent  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  be 
promptly  followed. 

The  struggles  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  for  their  independence,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, attracted  the  attention  and  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  remarkable  extent.  We  were  the  first 
to  recognite  their  national  character';  and  our  mtist 
assiduous  endeavors  were  then  put  forth  to  restore 
peace  between  them  and  Spain.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1825,  Mr.  Clay,  then  secretary  of  state, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Middleton,  our  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  instnictions  to  endeavor  to  engage  the 
Russian  government  to  use  its  best  exertions  to- 
wards terminating  the  contest.  In  that  dispatch 
occurs  the  following  passage : 

'*  Ton  are  authorized  ,.in  the  spirit  of  the  most 
perfect  frankness  and  friendship  which  have  ever 
characterized  all  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  to  disclose  without  reserve,  the 
feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  They  are  satis- 
fied with  the  present  condition  of  these  islands, 
now  open  to  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  their 
citizens.  They  desire  for  themselves  no  political 
change  in  them.  If  Cuba  were  to  declare  iuelf 
independent,  the  amount  and  the  character  of  its 
population  render  it  improbable  that  ii  could  main- 
tain its  independence.  Such  a  premature  declara- 
tion might  bring  about  a  renewal  of  those  shocking 
scenes  of  which  a  neighboring  island  was  the 
afllicting  theatre.  There  could  be  no  effectual 
preventive  of  such  scenes,  but  in  the  guaranty, 
and  a  large  resident  force,  of  foreign  powers.  The 
tenns  of  such  a  guaranty,  in  the  quotas  which  each 
should  contribute  of  such  a  force,  would  create 
perplexing  questions  of  very  diflicult  adjustment, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  continual  jealousies  which 
would  be  in  operation.  In  the  state  of  possession 
which  Spain  has,  there  would  be  a  ready  acquies- 
cence of  these  very  foreign  powers,  all  of  whom 
would  be  put  into  angry  activity  upon  the  smallest 
prospect  of  a  transfer  of  those  islands.    The  United 
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This  dispatch  certainly  indicates  the  view  taken 
1^  our  government  of  its  daty  and  interest  in 
regird  to  the  oooopation  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico 
by  any  Enropean  power.  But  the  matter  does  not 
rest  even  upon  that.  In  the  summer  of  1825,  a 
large  French  fleet  visited  the  American  seas,  and 
its  object  was  believed  in  Mexico  to  be  the  in?a- 
sion  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment promptly  called  upon  that  of  the  United 
States,  throujfh  Mr.  Ptansett  our  minister,  to  fulfil 
the  pledge  of  President  Monroe  we  have  already 
quoted.  In  rehearsing  these  facu  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Poinsett,  Mr.  Clay  remarks  that  **  what  the 
United  StaxeB  would  hie  done,  had  the  contingency 
happened,  may  be  inferred  from  a  dispatch  to  the 
American  minister  at  Paris."  The  dispatch  thus 
referred  to  is  from  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Brown,  and 
bears  date  35th  November,  1825.  Our  govern- 
ment, through  Mr.  Clay,  therein  uses  this  very 
explicit  and  peremptory  language  : 

"  Another  consideration  to  which  you  will  adr 
vert  in  a  friendly  manner,  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  views 
of  the  executive  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
them,  have  been  already  disclosed  to  France,  by 
vou,  on  the  occasion  of  inviting  Us  cooperation  to 
bring  about  peace  between  Spain  and  her  former 
colonies.  In  a  spirit  of  great  frankness  it  was 
suted  to  the  French  government,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  see,  wtih  indifference^  those  islands 
pasting  from  Spain  to  any  other  European  power; 
and  that,  for  ourselves,  no  change  was  desired  in 
their  present  political  and  commercial  condition, 
nor  in  the  possession  which  Spain  has  of  them. 
In  the  same  spirit^  and  with  the  hope  of  guarding, 
befortkand,  against  any  possible  difficulties  on  that 
subject  that  may  arisen  you  will  now  add  that  we 
could  not  consent  to  the  occupation  of  th08x 
ulakd0  bt  ant  other  european  power  than 
Spain,  under  any  contingency  whatever." 

Lanffnage  of  precisely  the  same  tenor  was  ad- 
dressee to  the  other  leadinff  European  powers. 
Thus,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
United  States  minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  under 
date  of  December  25,  1825,  Mr.  Clay  directs  him 
to  inform  the  Russian  ffovemment  that  the  United 
States  have  recommended  to  the  republics  of  Co- 
lombia and  Mexico  a  suspension  of  any  military 
expedition  which  they  might  be  preparing  against 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  He  states 
that  he  has  addressed  official  notes  to  the  ministers 
of  those  republics,  urging  such  a  suspension,  and 
he  then  adds : 

**  Tou  will  observe  it  intimated  in  those  notes, 
that  other  governments  may  feel  themselves  urged, 
by  a  sense  of  their  interests  and  duties,  to  inter- 
pose, in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  islands,  or 
of  cgntingencies  which  may  accompany  or  follow  it. 
On  this  subject,  it  b  proper  that  we  should  be  per- 
fectly understood  by  Kossia.  For  ourselves  we  do- 
sire  no  change  in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  as  has  been 
heretofore  stated.  We  cannot  allow  a  trans- 
fer OF  the  island  to  any  European  power. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  explicit  aAd 

nmptory  than  those  emphatic  and  repeated 
orations.  It  was  distinctly  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  by  our  government,  under 
President  Adams,  tbroagii  Mr.  Clay,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  diat  the  declaration  made  by  President 
Monroe,  in  1823 — a  declaration  hailed  tbrooghont 
this  country  with  what  was  described  by  a.wesj^n 


member  of  the  Congress*  then  assembled,  as  <'  p»- 
haps  an  imprudent  enthusiasm" — ^was  to  be  thsM* 
forth  enforced  as  a  rule  of  action :  that  this  oenti- 
nent  was  '*  no  longer  open  for  coloniiation  by  any 
European  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  United 
States  could  not  allow  a  transfer  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  to  any  Enropean  power  tm  any  conOngeney 
whatever.  Nor  was  this  regarded  by  the  Europeaa 
powers  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  an  uniust  or 
unwarrantable  assomption  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  as,  in  any  respect,  an  encroachment  upon 
their  just  righu.  None  of  them,  not  even  fhmee, 
against  whose  supposed  designs  it  was  espeoiallT 
directed,  protested  against  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  acquiesced  in  by  them  all.  In  the  case  of 
France,  this  is  shown  to  have  been  the  case,  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Brown  to 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Clay,  of  which  an  extraot 
is  given  above,  under  date  of  November  S6,  1886. 

MR.  BROVTN  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

"  Paris,  January  10,  1826. 

"  Sir  : — ^In  order  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions contained  ih  your  dispatch,  No.  3, 1  obtained 
an  interview  with  his  Excellency,  the  Baron  da 
Damas,  on  the  2d  instant.  I  reminded  him  that  in 
the  month  of  July  last,  I  had,  in  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness, disclosed  to  him  the  views  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  that  I  had  then  stated 
to  him  that  the  United  States  could  not  see,  with 
indifference,  these  islands  passing  from  Spain  to 
any  other  European  government ;  and  that,  for  the 
United  States,  no  change  was  desired  in  their  po- 
litical and  commercial  condition,  nor  in  the  posses- 
sion which  Spain  has  of  them.  I  informed  him 
that  I  was  now  instructed  to  add,  in  the  same  frank 
and  friendly  spirit,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
all  possible  difficulties  that  might  arise  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  could  not  consent  to  the  occupation  of 
these  inlands  by  any  other  European  power  than 
Spain,  under  any  contingency  whatever.    •    • 

**  The  Baron  de  Damas  appeared  to  concur  en- 
tirely in  the  view  which  I  took  of  the  subject,  arid 
inquired  whether  it  had  been  mentioned  to  the 
British  government.  I  told  him  that  a  similar 
communication  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Cannine,  and 
I  had  sufficient  reason  to  think  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment concurred  with  the  President  in  the  policy 
of  not  disturbing  the  possession  of  these  islands^  in^ 
favor  of  either  of  the  great  maritime  nations." 

And  in  a  dispatch  addressed  to  the  Baron  de^ 
Damas,  and  dated  January  2,  1825,  the  day  of  the 
interview,  Mr.  Brown  says  : 

"  Having  understood  your  Excellency  to  say 
that  the  policy  and  views  of  the  United  States,  as 
disclosed  by  me,  corresponded  with  those  of  his 
majesty^s  government,  I  shall  not  fail,"  &c.  &c. 

Here,  certainly,  is  nothing  like  a  protest  a£rainst 
the  declaration  of  President  Monroe,  nor  do  we 
find  anything  of  such  a  nature  in  the  subsequent 
diplomatic  correspondence,  except,  indeed,  Mr. 
Rush's  reports  of  protests  made  in  conversation  by 
the  British  secretary.  On  the  contrary,  Europe 
seems  actually,  and  even  avowedly,  to  have  **  acqui- 
esced in  that  declaration."  Even  upon  the  ground' 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  itself,  therefore,  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  United  States  have  a:  **  prescrip- 
tive right"  to  act  upon  it.  That  they  bave  repent- 
edly  and  emphatically  proclaimed  their  intention^ 
so  to  act,  we  have  clearly  shown.    To  such  actloAt 
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It  would  Bot  become  England,  ef  all  nations  on  the 
eanh,  to  take  exception.  She  has  always  claimed 
the  right  of  interfering  in  the  afiahrs  of  other  pow- 
ers, and  of  preventing  or  counteracting  their  pol- 
icy»  whenever  she  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  her 
own  selfish  and  ambitious  purposes.  Indeed,  so 
firmly  established  does  she  consider  this  right,  so 
thorouffhly  is  it  held  to  be  interwoTen  with  her 
public  law,  that  one  of  her  leading  Reviews  deems 
It  sufficient  refutation  of  a  principle  as  laid  down 
by  Grotius,  to  exclaim,  **  If  this  were  international 
law,  what  would  become  of  the  right  of  inter* 
vention  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power— or  of 
the  right  of  preventing  aggression  by  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  the  means  of  attack  t"  This 
is  put  forward  as  an  unanswerable  reductio  ad 
pksurdum.  And  the  extent  to  which,  in  her  prac- 
tice, she  has  habitually  pushed  this  asserted  right 
—though  scarcely  a  year  of  her  long  and  active 
existence  has  passed  without  its  exercise,  though 
the  world  has  repeatedly  been  shaken  through  all 
its  kingdoms  and  principalities  by  its  assertion,  and 
though  the  ffreatest  event  of  modern  times,  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  by  what  has  been  styled  the 
'*  dishonest  victory  of  Waterloo,"  was  achieved 
by  it — may  best  be  understood  by  the  following 
opening  paragraph  of  a  proclamation  issued  by 
Lord  £llenborough  concerning  Affghanistan,  a  na- 
tion as  really  sovereign  and  independent  of  Great 
Britain  as  Mexico  or  the  United  States : 

**  Secret  Department,  Simla,  Oct,  1, 1842. 
*'  The  government  of  India  directed  its  army  to 
pass  the  Indus,  in  order  to  expel  from  Affghanis- 
tan, a  chief  believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  inter- 
>ettSy  and  to  replace  upon  his  throne  a  sovereign 
.represented  to  be  friendly  to  those  interests^  and  pop- 
nAu  with  his  subjects." 

Only,  therefore,  in  violation  of  her  own  funda- 
mental maxhns  of  public  law,  and  in  direct  hostility 
to  her  uniform  practice,  can  England  contravene 
the  principle  first  solemnly  pronounced  by  Presi- 
'  dent  Monroe,  acted  upon  by  our  government  under 
the  administration  of  President  Adams  through  Mr. 
Clay,  his  secretary  of  state  at  that  time,  approved 
and  upheld  by  our  leading  statesmen,  and  by  none 
more  ably  or  emphatically  than  Mr.  Webster  and 
recently  re-proclaimed  by  our  present  executive, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  umversally  sustained 
by  Uie  people  of  this  country. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  nor  will  the  limits  of  this 
-article  allow  us,  to  develop  the  argument  i^  fortiori 
by  which  the  necessity  of  enforcing  this  principle 
in  the  case  of  California,  may  easily  be  shown  to 
be  far  more  imperative  than  m  that  of  Cuba.  A 
glance  at  a  globe,  or  a  Mercator's  map,  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  occupation  of  that  province 
by  Great  Britain  would  give  to  that  power,  for  all 
time  to  come,  absolute  dominion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  all  its  islands,  coasts  and  commerce, 
and  place  her  in  a  position  which  might  at  any  mo- 
ment become  infinitely  dangerous  to  our  safety  and 
prospeiriw.  In  an  individual,  self-defence  is  an  in- 
stinct. In  a  nation  it  becomes  a  </t</jf---one,  too, 
of  paramount  obligation,  far  superior  in  binding 
force  to  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  at  the  foun- 

•  dadon  Of  ill  others,  and  as  obedience  to  it  is  the 
sole  condition  upon  which  other  duties  can  be  dis- 

•  charged.  As  in  individual  cases,  too,  the  obliga- 
tion of  national  self-preservation  comprises  more 

<  than  resistance  to  imminent  and  actual  assault.  It 
^m&nom  in  pc^ee  preparation  for  war— that  is  to 
Bay,  Uie  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall,  in  the 
« event  of  war,  put  the  national  existence  and  safety 


beyond  the  hazards  of  any  contest,  and  out  of  i 
of  any  hostile  blow.  Though  it  neither  san^ons 
nor  requires  injustice  or  wrong,  it  often  supersedes 
the  common  nues  of  international  law,  and,  where 
clear  and  undeniable,  iustifies  acts  for  which  no 
public  law  exists.  This  broad  but  fundamental 
and  essential  principle,  though  it  cannot  invalidate 
existing  rights,  wherever  they  may  exist,  will  moat 
certainly  forbid  the  extension  of  European  domin- 
ion over  at  least  this  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. And  upon  these  grounds,  sufficiently  broad 
and  perfectly  tenable  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  we 
have  ventured  the  assertion  that  EIngland  cannot 
expect  to  occupy  California  with  the  acquieecence 
or  mdifilerence  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  for  reler- 
ence  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  become 
possessed,  by  the  purchase  of  Mexico,  of  this 
portion  of  her  territory ;  but,  fortunately,  little  is 
required.  We  have,  indeed,  upon  this  subject 
no  authentic  information  whatever.  In  the  Mexi- 
can letter  of  the  London  T^mes,  dated  Sept.  39, 
,1845,  to  which  we  have  already  made  allusion,  we 
find  the  statement  purporting  to  be  made  on  author- 
ity, that  •*  on  the  6th  of  August,  1835,  Mr.  For- 
syth, minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Waahington, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Butler,  charg^  d'afiaires  at  Mexico, 
and  ordered  him  to  arrange  the  afiairs  of  Texas, 
and  to  make  all  sacrifices  to  get  possession  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  by  insisting  on  a  frontier  line 
^wn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  following  the  Rio 
Bravo,  to  the  27th  degree  north  latitude,  and  from 
that  parallel  to  the  Pacific."  That  this  statement 
did  not  emanate  from  any  American  source,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  misnomer  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  of- 
fice ;  but  that  it  b  substantially  correct  we  have  no 
doubt.  That  the  acquisition  of  California  haa  for 
some  years  been  desired,  and  perhaps  sousht,  by 
our  government,  is  very  generally  believcS;  and 
the  report,  with  which  we  set  out,  that  Mr.  SlideU 
has  gone  to  Mexico  clothed  with  power  to  effisct 
this  purchase,  comes  from  sources  apparently  wor- 
thy of  confidence.  We  trust  that  whatever  nego- 
tiations may  be  held  on  this  subject  will  be  con- 
ducted with  all  the  secrecy  essential  to  success. 
The  London  Times  of  a  very  recent  date,  tauntingly 
declares  that  the  **  publicity  of  democratic  diploma- 
cy" may  safely  be  relied  on  as  a  guaranty  that  no- 
thing can  transpire  in  or  through  this  country  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  England  without  her 
timely  and  sufficient  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Slidell's  negotiation,  we 
must  repeat,  we  have  misgivings  of  his  success. 
England  stands  ready,  we  doubt  not,  to  give  a 
larger  sum  for  California  than  our  government  is 
likely  to  offer.  If,  as  she  seems  to  believe,  her 
paramount  and  imperative  policy  must  be  to  cheek 
the  further  growth  of  the  American  Union,  and  to 
make  perfect  her  net-work  of  military  posts  and 
stations,  from  which,  at  any  moment,  she  tnay 
strike  with  most  effect  upon  every  side,  her  interest 
certainly  lies  in  the  acquisition  of  the  bay  and  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco.  Nor  can  we  escape  the  foar 
that  Mexico  would  greatly  prefer  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  that  which  we  propose.  She  has  not  yet 
abandoned  her  project  of  reconquerinf  Texas ;  and 
she  must  feel  the  need  of  a  powernd  idly.  She 
cannot  be  unaware  that  her 

'*  Sceptre  is  a  withered  boogfa, 
Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand;" 

and  she  vdll  naturally  turn  for  aid  to  that  power 
whose  "  protection**  has  never  been  refused  for  any 
nation  wealthy  enough  to  be  worth  the  plunderio^ 


•nd  weak  enough  to  be  plcmdered  with  uopanity. 
She  most  feel  the  force  of  the  European  argument, 
that  a  single-handed  contest  with  the  United  States 
may  end  in  the  extension  of  the  American  Union 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  she  may  deem  it 
well  to  ofl^r  San  Francisco  as  a  price  for  the 
*'  guaranty  of  the  integrity**  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
pahlic.  And,  at  the  least,  by  such  an  arrangement, 
she  may  hope  to  strike  a  severe  and  effective  blow 
at  the  transcendent,  overshadowing  greatness  of 
the  United  States ; 

**  And  this,  if  not  victory y  is  yet  rkvbnoe  !'' 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  course  of  this  arti- 
cle, to  show, 

1.  That  California,  a  region  of  vast  resouroet, 
and  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  hold  important 
relations  to  the  commerce  and  politics  of  the  world, 
most — and  ought,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  for  the  general  good  of  humanity — ^pass  from 
its  present  dominion  into  the  hancls  of  another 
race,  and  under  the  sway  of  another  political  sys- 
tem. 

3.  That  Great  Britain  is  seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  sovereignty  there,  being  moved 
thereto,  not  only  by  her  general  lust  for  colonial 
poesessions,  but  by  the  necessity  which,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe,  she 
feels,  of  interposing  a  barrier  to  the  growth  in 
wealth,  dominion  and  power,  of  the  American 
Union,  and  of  thus  checking  the  progress  of  repub- 
lican liber^,  by  which  she  believes  her  own  insti- 
tutions, and  the  position  of  the  family  of  European 
sovereigns,  to  be  seriously  menaced. 

3.  That  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  would 
he  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  the  s^ety  of 
the  United  States ;  that  it  would  be  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  fundamental  principles  they  are  pledged  to 
sitstain ;  and  that  the  paramount  law  of  self-pres- 
ervation will  impel  them  to  assume  that,  like  the 
European  occupation  of  Cuba,  it  is  an  event  which 
they    "  CANNOT   permit    in    any    contimoenct 

WHATEVER." 

In  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  and  from  what- 
ever point  it  may  be  viewed,  this  is  preeminently 
an  American  question— one  to  be  decided  in  the 
light  of  the  future,  and  upon  the  broadest  and  most 
essential  principles  of  that  American  system  which 
is  fuUy  discussed  in  another  portion  of  this  Re- 
view.* We  have  not  allowed  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  make  the  remotest  party  reference  in  any  part 
of  our  remarks — though  our  citations  from  Ameri- 
can authorities,  as  will  have  been  seen,  are  entirely 
from  sources  connected  with  that  party  with  whose 
principles  and  welfare  this  Review  is  fully  identi- 
fied. We  hope  and  trust  that  a  timely  purchase 
of  California  by  the  United  States,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  pending  questions  of  dif^rence  between 
our  government  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico,  will  avert  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the 
terrible  arbiter  of  irreconcilable  international  dis- 
putes. Should  such  an  appeal,  through  the  mad- 
ness or  selfish  ambition  of  any  of  the  contestant 
parties,  be  finally  taken,  the  struggle,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  a  ifistinguished  senator  of  the  United 
State8,t  will  involve  far  more  than  the  questions 
out  of  which,  as  a  pretext,  it  may  grow :  and  not 
only  will  the  entire  territory  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
eifie  ooast,  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Rus- 
nan  frontier,  extending  over  tvoenty-three  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  embracing  a  region  capable  of  be- 

*  See  the  article  <m  the  Panama  Mission,  p.  1 . 

t  Hon.  W.  P.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  Dec.,  1846. 
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coming  more  popubus  and  powerful  than  isFmnoe 
or  the  United  States  at  the  present  day,  become 
the  prize  of  contending  nations,  but  a  contest  will 
ensue  between  opposite  systems  of  political  existr 
ence — systems  in  their  nature  essentially  hostile, 
and  between  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  men 
of  foresight  and  wisdom,  there  is  yet  to  be  a  final, 
and  for  one  or  the  other  a  fatal,  collision.  Most 
earnestly  and  sincerely  do  we  hope  the  prophecy 
may  prove  fallacious,  and  the  contest  be  forever 
averted.  Should,  however,  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  events  throw  its  tremendous  weight  upon 
us,  it  will  not  become  the  American  nation,  as  the 
only  republic  of  mark  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
timid  shrinking  or  unmanly  fear,  to  decline  it,  or  to 
tremble  for  the  result.  Of  its  probable  issue  we 
have  neither  desire  nor  occasion  to  speak.  We 
would  avoid  those  xotinwg  ^ityaXov^ — the  sveelling 
words  of  national  vanity  which.  Homer  tells  us, 
Jove  never  fails  to  abase  and  bring  to  shame— as 
sudulously  as  that  craven  spurit  whieh  cowers  in 
the  presence  of  a  foe,  and  hugs  its  wealth  with  its 
chains  and  shields  its,  person  by  its  shame,  from 
possible  wound  or  spoliation.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  amiss :  the  *'  iron  duke"  of  Enffland  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  **  a  war  with  Ameriot 
must  be  a  short  war.''  Authentic  or  not,  the 
saying  is  worthy  its  reputed  author.  Rem  teHgU 
acun  It  touches  the  heart  of  England's  pohcy  and 
necessity.  Her  power  and  resources  are  piepared 
for  an  onset  terrible  as  a  thunderbolt.  Ours,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  yet  in  abeyance.  Time,  and 
exigency,  and  the  chivalric  pulse  of  a  nation's 
heart,  would  call  them  forth ;  and,  therefore,  upon 
us  does  it  fall  to  repeat  that  previous  declaration 
of  the  same  stem  warrior  in  the  British  parliament, 
that  a  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
**  cannot  be  a  small  war." 

For  such  a  struggle,  long  or  short,  we  ardently 
hope  no  necessity  may  ever  arise.    By  no  unmanly 
concession,  however — by  no  sacrifice  of  true  honor, 
which  is  nobly  defined  by  Wordsworth,  as 
*'  The  finest  sense 
Of  JUSTICE  which  the  human  mind  can  frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  oflfence, 
SuFrERED  or  done," — 

by  no  timid  shrinking  from  all  the  responsibilities 
of  our  conspicuous  and  perilous  position,  but  only 
by  a  prompt  adherence  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  the  necessities  of  self-defence,  can  it  be  avoided 
or  averted.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  by  the  nat- 
ural progress  of  events,  we  have  come  to  hold  a 
position,  a  system,  a  policy  of  our  own.  An 
American  System  has  grown  up,  which  claims  a 
distinct  existence,  a  peifect  independence  of  all 
European  control,  andahe  right  to  shape  its  policy 
and  its  history,  without  interference,  as  it  promises 
to  do  without  the  aid,  of  any  of  the  older  nations 
of  the  Eastern  world.  To  that  system,  and  by  its 
principles,  must  our  cause  henceforth  and  forever 
be  directed  and  guided. 

'*  'T  is  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought : 
That  by  our  own  right  hand  it  must  be  wrought. 

That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  low. 

O  DASTARD  !  WHOM  SUCH  FORETASTE  DOTH  NOT 
CHEER ! 

We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dear. 

Wise,  upright,  valiant;  not  a  servile  band,  ,-^^J^ 
Who  are  to  Judge  of  danger  which  they  fear 

And  HONOR  which  they  do  not  understand !" 
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From  the  New  York  Review— October,  1841. 
[In  the  foMliiMHit  of  our  duty  to  the  young  men  whose 
minds  and  characters  may  in  some  degree  be  formed  by 
the  "  Liring  Age,"  we  were  about  to  recommend  by  a 
few  Unes  of  our  own,  the  volumes  which  record  the  life 
of  the  only  man  (so  far  as  we  remember)  in  whom  the 
confidence  of  Washington  was  unbounded.  But  the 
present  state  of  public  affiurs,  both  in  regard  to  pending 
negotiations,  and  their  possible  fiulure,  demands  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  which  we  trust  may 
in  some  degree  be  evoked  by  the  able  article  we  copy  from 
a  reriew  now,  to  our  regret,  discontinued.] 

1.  Th/s  Life  of  John  /fly,  with  Selections  from  his 

Correspondence  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  By 
his  Sod  William  Jay.  New  York ;  1833.  J. 
and  J.  H^irper.    3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  520,  500. 

2,  lafc  of  John  Jay.     By  Henry  B.  Rbnwick. 

Edited  by  Jambs  Rbnwick.  New  York :  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.     ( School  Library . ) 

The  reeeat  appearance  of  a  compendiom  of  the 
•rlgina!  biography  of  John  Jay,  offers  as  an  occa- 
sion which  we  willingly  embrace,  for  calling  our 
leaAers'  attention  to  the  life  and  character  en  an- 
other, aad  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  great 
AMU  of  OUT  reTolation— one  of  the  three  granite 
pillars,  we  may  say,  of  our  country's  political 
greatness — Washington,  Hamilton,  Jay.    To  our 
•abject,  therefore,  rather  than  to  the  works  before 
us,  will  our  attendon  be  directed.     But  still  jus- 
tiee  to  the  father  demands  justice  to  the  son.     We 
paose  willingly,  therefore,  for  a  few  minutes,  on 
the  merits  of  the  work  first  named  in  our  title,  and 
the  more  willingly,  as  we  deem  it  one  as  yet  not 
rightly  appreciated  by  the  reading  public.    Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  work  that  of  late  years  has  issued 
iirom  the  American  press,  entitled  by  its  merit  to 
so  much,  that  has  in  truth  received  so  little,  of 
pablio  sttention.    It  is  a  feet,  certainly,  as  little 
creditable  to  our  taste  as  to  our  patriotism,  that  the 
life  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  of  American 
statesmen — a  life,  too,  of  great  private  as  well  as 
the  highest  public  interest — ably  and  faithfully 
written,  from  sources  in  it  first  opened — and,  to 
close  all,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  son  worthy  of 
his  name  and  lineagfe— that  such  publication  should 
bring  back  lo^s  instead  of  profit,  as  we  understand 
it  has  done,  through  dearth  of  readers — tJus  tells 
but  ill,  we  think,  for  the  condition  of  our  popular 
press.    By  audience  "  fit  though  few,"  however, 
(it  may  be  some  consolation   to  the  author  to 
know,)  has  the  work  been  both  thankfully  received 
and  duly  estimated,   bringing  forth,  as  it  does, 
calmly  and  truthfully,  and  with  an  ability  that 
places  it  in  the  first  rank  of  our  native  biographies, 
the  merits  of  one  whom  America  can  never  cease 
to  honor — a  name,  in  truth,  which  she  may  fear- 
lessly hold  up  to  the  world  as  a  model. of  what  the 
world  so  seldom  has  seen,  the  Christian  states- 
man— a  man  who  not  only  placed   his  country 
above  his  party,  which  doubtless  many  do,  but 
truth  and  duty  above  his  country,  which  compara- 
tively very  few  do ;  not  only  so,  but  who  derived 
his  notions  of  what  truth  and  duty  are,  which 
fewer  still  amonff  politicians  do,  from  the  pure 
fotntuns  of  revealed  truth.    Now,  for  the  full  and 
faithfbl  exhAiltion  of  this  rare  character,  do  we,  as 
ptttriotie  Americans,  owe  a  debt  to  Jay's  bio^a- 
pher,  which  we  would  here  gladly  pay.    It  is  a 
picture  ever  and  everywhere  neeided,  doubtless, 
but  nowhere  and  at  no  time  more  than  here  and 
nowy  in  a  republic  where  all  are  rulers,  and  m  an 
age  of  swA  low  political  morality  as  to  doubt  or 


even  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  poStician  beuff 
ruled  by  the  principles  of  the  Christian.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  who  can  over-estimate  the  value 
of  such  a  practical  example  as  that  furnished  in 
the  life  of  Jay  ?  The  **  impossibility"  is  at  once  set 
aside  by  the  *•  fact,"  for  here  we  have  actually  be- 
fore us,  the  public  man,  the  senator,  the  judge,  the 
ambassador,  the  statesman,  the  governor,  ruling 
himself  in  word  and  deed  (so  far,  at  least,  as  man 
may  judge)  by  the  purest  and  strictest  principles 
of  the  Christian ;  and  evidently  fiseling  himself  not 
less  but  more  lesponsibte^  in  proportioa  as  his 
measures  and  influence  extended  over  a  wider 
sphere.  It  is  very  easy,  indeed,  fmr  the  politician 
of  expediency  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  sueh  suict  rule— very  easy,  doubt- 
less, and  very  conclusive  to  willing  auditors,  sad 
therefore  is  it,  we  say,  well  for  them  who  would 
vnllingly  believe  in  a  better  faith  to  have  familiarly 
before  them  the  demonstrative  fttU  of  at  lea«t  one 
such  in  our  history,  and  such,  no  one  who  reads 
the  life  before  us  but  must  acknowledge  John  Jay 
to  have  been.  Nor  is  such  estimate  at  s  11  in- 
debted to  the  veneration  of  an  afWr  age  that  looks 
at  his  character  but  from  a  distance ;  it  was  the 
judgment  of  those  who  saw  htm  deaest  and  knew 
him  best.  If  hard  for  the  soldier  to  pass  for  a 
hero  with  his  comrades,  except  he  be  one,  it  is  ai 
least  equally  so  for  the  statesman  to  appear  the 
Christian.  Yet  this  test  Jay  successfully  stood, 
and  we  forget  their  reverence  instead  of  adding  to 
it.  Take  the  language  of  one  who  knew  him 
well.  *•  I  oflen  say,"  are  the  words  of  the  elder 
President  Adams,  '*  that  when  my  confidence  io 
}/b.  Jay  shall  cease  I  must  give  up  the  cause  of 
confidence  and  renounce  it  with  all  men." — Lottery 
etc.  Or  of  another  competent  judge.  **Go  on, 
my  friend,"  thus  writes  Robert  Morris  to  him,  in 
Europe,  *'  you  deserve  and  will  receive  the  grati- 
tude of  your  country.  History  will  hand  down 
your  plaudits  to  posterity.  The  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  who  are  generally  least  grateful  to  their 
contemporaries,  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  of  your 
acquaintance. "^Vol.  ii.,  p.  1 10.  Or  of  one  al- 
most of  his  household.  **  1  wish  you,"  says  Gov- 
emeur  Morris,  **  to  be  one  of  my  boy's  godfathers. 
True  it  is,  that,  according  to  the  usual  course, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office,  but,  my  friend,  should  you  be  mingled  with 
the  dust,  he  shall  learn  from  the  history  of  your 
life,  that  a  man  must  be  truly  pious  to  be  truly 
great."-.Vol.  ii.,p.  355. 

There  is  a  diflference,  therefore,  in  great  men's 
biographies ;  some  are  usefhl  for  the  age  in  whidi 
they  live,  and  that  only ;  others,  for  that  which 
immediately  follows  them ;  some  few  are  lessons 
for  men  in  every  age — great  and  true  forever, 
being  lives  of  prindphss  rslher  than  o( facts.  Now, 
such  do  we  esteem  the  lifb  of  Jay  to  have  been, 
and  such,  therefore,  the  perenuMil  interest  that 
belongs  to  the  record  of  it.  The  groat  baitla  it 
tells  us  of  is  not  merely  or  so  much  that  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  as  toat  which  every  man  is 
called  upon  to  fight — ^the  battle  of  obHgatian 
against  inclmation^  of  right  uninst  might,  of  cam- 
science  against  eanediency.  The  mast  interestiiig 
union  it  telk  ua  ot  and  which  it  teaches  ns  how  to 
bring  about,  is  Uttt  which  the  good  maa  seaka,  ia 
his  own  smaU  republic,  to  efihet— 4>etweeB  hss  da^ 
and  bia  hntnesi-^lBhofn  for  tins  world  uulbd  to 
preparadoB  fat  the  nest.  First  aad  foseammL,  m 
this  moral  light,  among  our  great  men  stands,  we 
think,  Jay ;  aM,  were  it  posnble  fbr  all  else  to  b« 
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fbrgotteo  of  him,  id  this  alone  the  record  of  hk 
life  would  still  bold  ito  Talae  for  the  teaching  of 
the  world.  Nor  is  this  said  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
historic  interest  of  his  life,  which  we  hold  ^so  to  be 
of  the  highest.  ^  Over  the  political  fortunes  of  his 
country  but  one  stood  superior  to  him  in  influence 
— Washington;  and  but  ooe  other  in  power  of 
intellect — Hamilton  ;  while  in  fearlessness  of  duty, 
public  and  private,  in  the  stern  resolve,  whose  rule 
was  always  sternest  within  his  own  bosom,  carry- 
ing out  the  Christian  life  into  public  life.  Jay, 
doubtless,  had  no  superior,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  no  equal.  He  stands  preeminent,  almost 
what  Bacon  terms,  **  instantia  singvJaris,*^ 

That  his  biographer,  with  all  his  talent,  has 
fully  satisfied  us  in  giving  this  high  portraiture, 
we  do  not  say ;  for  with  our  notions  of  what  such 
biography  may  effect,  it  were,  perhaps,  not  easy 
to  satisfy  us.  The  materials,  in  short,  of  the 
present  work,  are  richer  than  the  workmanship. 
They  are  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  still  he 
about  in  unused  profusion  in  the  appendix  and 
Tolume  of  letters,  valueless,  comparatively,  be- 
cause not  wrought  up  into  the  narrative  itself,  an 
error  eventuating  sometimes  in  lost  of  clearness, 
and  always  of  interest.  With  some  few  points, 
too,  we  must  express  rather  oar  dissatisfaction. 
The  chapter  occupied  with  Littlepage's  slander  is 
so  much  room,  we  deem,  thrown  away ;  no  man 
believed  it  then  or  now.  The  same  censure  we 
most  pass  upon  the  ten  pages  occupied  in  a  doc- 
trinal letter  to  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
the  twenty  of  popular  addresses  made  at  meetings 
of  the  Bible  Society.  Had  these  been  occupied 
with  private  letters  now  thrust  out  among  the 
documents  and  there  lost — ^had  the  author  been 
somewhat  freer  in  personal  anecdote,  of  which  he 
had  store,  and  bolder  in  portraying  at  large  his 
father*s  domestic  character  and  habits,  the  volume 
would,  in  our  judgment,  have  gained  somewhat  in 
▼alue  and  much  in  interest.  This  defect  is  most 
apparent,  too,  in  that  portion  of  his  Other's  life 
where  the  son  had  the  greatest  abundance  of  ma- 
terial, in  his  own  personal  recollections — the 
period,  we  mean,  of  Jay's  retirement,  to  us,  we 
confess,  of  all  parts  of  his  life,  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  ennobling.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand, indeed,  the  motive  that  here  vnaAe  the 
biographer  fastidious  in  his  narrative — the  ** quo- 
rum pars  magna fuij*^  that  made  him  dlent  instead 
of  communicative ;  this  portion,  therefore,  of  the 
life  we  would  gladly  have  had  from  another  pen — 
"  sua  ingenioy  alieno  judicio^* — our  author's  mate- 
rials but  another's  use  of  them— one  that  could 
have  spoken  of  domestic  soenes  without  violating 
the  modesty  of  self-dignity.  In  a  second  edition, 
which  we  here  confidently  predict  fur  this  work, 
these  partial  defects  will,  we  trust,  be  amended  or 
sopplied,  and  then,  in  our  judgment  the  book  will 
take  its  place  among  the  Lives  that  do  most  credit 
to  American  talent  as  well  as  American  patriot- 
ism. 

The  compend  of  the  '*  Life,"  put  forth  by  the 
EEarpers,  adds,  of  course,  nothing  to  our  stores  of 
knowled^,  and  consequently  calls  for  little  refer- 
ence. It  is  a  praiseworthy  effort,  however,  from  a 
Tootliful  candidate,  though  as  would  seem  from 
Mr.  Jay's  recent  charges  made  against  it  in  the 
paWc  prints,  wanting  accuracy  in  some  of  its  de- 
tails. The  volume  comes  forth,  however,  under 
the  editorial  guarantee  of  the  well-known  name  of 
Professor  Renwick. 

We  have  said  above,  it  were  not  easy  for  the 


biographer  of  Jay  to  satisfy  us.  Now,  lest  we  be 
held  herein  more  fastidious  than  wise,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  pause  a  moment  over  our  conceptions 
of  what  biograohy  may,  and  therefore  should,  be. 
It  is,  then,  we  deem,  in  its  very  nature,  a  work  of 
high  ART ;  subject,  therefore,  io  tM  its  rules  of 
unity,  order,  and  arrangement  of  parts.  The  life 
written^  must  be  as  the  life  spent — one,  with  the 
golden  thread  of  a  living  identity  running  through 
it.  Hence,  alone,  comes  its  power  to  awaken  per- 
sonal sympathy — we  must  feel  that  we  have  before 
us,  not  a  name  nor  a  series  of  facts,  but  a  livisg 
and  breathing  man,  so  that  all  things  recorded^ 
him,  partake  of  the  interest  felt  in  him — he  be- 
comes to  us,  in  short,  the  hero  of  an  Iliad,  great  or 
small,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  still  the  poetic  oea» 
tre  to  which  all  minor  interests  point.  But  the 
artist  must  go  yet  deeper.  This  is  still  but  the  ex- 
ternal picture ;  the  soul  of  biography  lies  in  its  in- 
ward portrait — in  the  exhibition  of  character — in 
the  man  opened,  ^*  disembowelled"  before  us.  We 
must  see  of  what  he  is  made,  we  must  understand 
not  only  the  work  our  hero  did,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  he  did  it — not  only  where  Hndfor  what,  bnt 
how  he  fought  in  the  great  battle-field  of  life-*witii 
what  arms  he  stood  accoutred,  as  well  as  with 
what  suocess  he  wielded  them.  We  must  hehM 
him  at  work  and  see  him,  day  by  day,  at  that  whieii 
Grod  gave  him  to  do— whether  as  a  son  or  a  slave 
he  wrought  in  it — with  a  selfish  or  a  generous 
spirit — ^with  an  eye  fixed  on  expediency,  or  a  heart 
set  on  duty — whether  governed  by  circumstanoeS| 
or  governing  them  through  the  energy  of  a  resolved 
will.  Now,  short  of  this,  biography  attains  not  its 
END,  for  we  know  not  the  man  it  tells  us  of— we 
feel  not  for  him,  sympathize  not  with  him,  and, 
above  all,  gather  no  wisdom  from  his  example. 
With  it,  again,  biography  is  the  ruling  department 
of  all  literature.  It,  alone,  is  true  history ;  nay, 
it,  alone,  gives  the  essence  of  all  moral  teaching, 
and  all  other  forms  of  composition  have  their  roots 
of  interest  and  their  fruit-bearing  power  from  it — 
developing,  at  every  step,  this  great  universal 
truth,  that  man  sympathizes  but  with  man,  sad, 
therefore,  that  the  picture  of  man,  that  is,  biogrsp 
phy,  in  some  form  or  other,  lies  at  the  foundaiia^. 
of  all  other  writing.  7^^,  then,  to  write  a  lifo 
that  well  deserves  to  be  written,  is,  obviously,  no 
easy  task.  Clear  vision,  that  looks  into  the  depths 
of  character,  the  comprehensive  grasp,  that  gives 
unity  to  minutest  details,  and,  above  all,  the  sym> 
pathetic  power,  which  breathes  life  into  dead  fools 
— these  are  rare,  yet  needful  qualities  for  the  true 
biographer — so  rare,  in  truth,  as  almost  to  justify 
the  thought  of  Caxlyle,  that  a  well  written  lifo  is 
about  as  rare  in  the  world  as  a  well  spent  one. 

Now,  the  life,  as  well  as  character,  of  Jay,  is 
one  fittest  above  most  to  bring  forth  and  reward 
such  sldll  and  labor  in  his  biographer.  Passing 
by,  for  the  present,  deeper  views  of  it,  it  is  divisi- 
ble, in  the  first  place,  with  singular  aocuracy,  into 
the  threefold  natural  aspect  of  man — youth,  nan- 
hood,  and  age;  each,  a^rain,  by  singular  agree- 
ment, sharing  its  equal  third  of  a  life  prolon^^  to 
its  eighty-fourth  year ;  namely,  twenty-eight  yesis 
of  quiet,  studious  youth,  or  professional  Mer,  un- 
known to  the  world ;  twenty-eight  years,  again,  of 
public  life  and  manhood,  in  the  world's  eye---«MD- 
termitted  ofiicial  toil,  without  one  day  psssisg  in 
which  he  was  not  in  the  service  of  his  eonntry ; 
and,  lastly,  twenty-eight  years  ef  skb,  p^mod, 
in  a  voluntary  retirement,  equally  unbrsheii  ■  wkh 
drawn  from  the  world  that  is,  and  def^ted  to  pre^ 
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mration  for  a  higher  and  better  world  to  come. 
Now,  there  is  something  so  striking  in  thb  artisti- 
cal  coincidence,  that,  being  unnoticed  by  his  bio- 
grapher, wc  add  the  needful  data  to  verify  it. 
Bk)m  19th  December,  1745,  Jay  had  just  completed 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  when  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
(Slst  March,  1T74)  waked  the  continent  into  a 
flame,  and  the  hitherto  silent  young  patriot  with  it. 
Popular  movement,  then,  for  the  first,  took  form. 
A  New  York  committee  of  correspondence  was 
then  appointed ;  Jay,  young  as  he  w^as,  placed  at 
its  head,  and  at  once  absorbed  in  its  responsible  ex- 
ecutive duties.  Up  to  that  hour,  his  life  had  been 
one  of  peaceful  private  study ;  from  that  hour,  not 
one  of  private  life,  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  in- 
lervened,  till,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  (1801,)  we 
see  him  withdrawing  from  all  public  employment, 
seeking  a  life  of  tranquillity,  but  not  of  indolence,  in 
which  twenty-eight  years  again  came  round,  his  life 
closing  14th  May,  1829,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year ; 
and,  to  add  to  this  singular  equivalence,  it  may  be 
further  noted,  that  these  divisions  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  those  of  his  bachelor,  wedded,  and 
widowed  life — having  married  the  very  year  that 
he  entered  into  public  station,  and  lost  the  compan- 
ion of  his  toils  the  very  year  after  he  quittea  it. 
Now,  all  this,  however  trivial,  as  compared  with 
its  higher  questions,  would  yet  afford,  we  think,  to 
his  bio^pher,  (regarded  in  the  light  of  the  artist,) 
a  beautiful  coincidence  of  frame-work,  as  it  were, 
in  which  to  embody  and  exhibit  to  the  reader  the 
snccesssive  phases  of  Jay's  singularly-marked,  ex- 
ternally-varied, yet  inwardly-uniform  character — 
like  the  consecutive  compartments  of  some  great 
entablature  nnfolding  in  color  or  relief  the  varied 
events  of  some  heroic  life.  In  the  first  of  these, 
we  woald  see  exhibited  the  advancing  steps  of  a 
well-ordered  youth — grave  and  severe,  but  faithful 
and  affectionate,  though  not  one  easily  guided,  ex- 
cept through  his  own  judgment — a  youth,  ripening, 
by  degrees,  into  clear  and  strong  manhood — into 
aU  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  for  the  high,  stem 
duties,  that  as  yet  lie  hid  in  the  darkness  of  the  un- 
opened compartment  before  him.  In  unfolding  the 
sccoND,  there  would  open  to  us,  in  long  proces- 
sion, high  and  heroic  deeds  of  worth,  like  the  un- 
broken series  of  sculptured  marble,  in  hiffh  or  low 
relief,  on  the  frieze  of  some  ancient  temple.  The 
THIRD,  again,  would  unfold  to  us  a  new  and  more 
touching  scene — the  quiet  and  peaceful  picture  of 
an  honorable  and  honored  age,  with  a  bacK-ground, 
18  ia  the  Homeric  shield,  of  waving  grain,  and 
glad  reapers,  and  harvest  home;   and  then  the 

Sateful  and  solemn  rites  of  religion  ;  and,  to  close 
e  scene,  a  sacred,  slow  procession,  leading  on  the 
hero  of  the  piece  to  the  portals  of  some  dark  tem- 

i>le  whose  gates  open  to  receive  him,  and  there  we 
ose  him,  at  least  from  mortal  eyes,  and  thus  closes 
the  entablature  of  human  life — **  sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.^*  Of  these  successive  pictures,  (thus  to 
8pe»k,)  the  first  is  given  by  his  biographer  pleas- 
ingly, at  least — materials,  perhaps,  were  wanting 
to  make  it  more  full  and  graphic,  though  we  think 
it  might  have  been  done.  On  the  sec<md,  he  has, 
eridently,  laid  out  his  strength — Jay,  as  a  public 
man — and  given  it  ably  and  well.  The  thirds  as 
already  hinted,  through  filial  or  personal  modesty, 
inadequately,  in  point  of  fulness,  at  least — awaken- 
ing, rather  than  mtifying  our  sympathies,  and 
learioff  to  ns,  we  deem,  but  half  told  the  noblest 
part  of  his  story*— the  statesman,  content  in  Tolun- 
tary  letirement ;  the  public  man,  happy,  encircled 
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but  by  his  children;  the  Christian,  ripening  for 
heaven,  through  the  quiet  and  gentler  duties  of 
earth.  But  the  veil  of  domestic  life  is  too  sacred 
to  be  raised,  at  least  by  a  son ;  and  thus  does  the 
world  lose  the  best  part  of  its  lesson — ^the  practical 
exhibition  of  a  Christian's  faith,  in  makmg  age 
lovely  as  well  as  yenerable — a  temper,  gentle  and 
afi^ectionate,  which  nature  had  made  stem  and  un- 
yielding, and  which  the  infirmities  of  age  would, 
doubtless,  without  it,  have  rendered  fretful  or  self- 
ish. This  noble  picture  we  know  to  have  been  the 
truth ;  and,  knowmg  it,  would  gladly,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  world,  have  seen  it  more  fully  portrayed 
by  family  letters  and  personal  narrative.  But  we 
yet  hope  the  time  for  this  will  come.  Our  present 
object  is  to  awaken  the  desire  for  it  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  the  motive  for  it  on  the  part 
of  the  biographer,  and,  also,  to  pay  our  personal 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  one,  whom  thus 
living  we  reverenced.  In  doing  this,  we  will  hold 
to  our  scheme  proposed,  and  look  at  Jay*s  life  and 
character,  as  exhibited  in  rapid  review,  through 
each  of  its  notable  divisions. 

Of  its  primary  one,  comprising  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  fife,  we  have  fewer  details,  as  al- 
ready said,  than  we  could  have  wished ;  enough, 
however,  to  show  the  boy  as  **  father  of  tiie  man," 
and  that  the  marked  traits  of  Jay's  character  were 
early  developed,  and  came  as  much  from  nature  as 
from  culture.  The  lineage  from  which  he  sprang, 
was  like  himself— one  stern  and  uncompromising 
in  the  path  of  duty.  Through  three  descending 
streams  was  there  martyr's  blood  in  his  veins.  His 
paternal  ancestor,  Pierre  Jay,  was  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  Roehelle,  who,  preferring  exile  and  poverty 
to  the  loss  of  a  good  conscience,  quitted  Prance 
forever,  and,  after  many  wanderings,  reached 
America  in  miety  about  the  year  1690,  where  he 
at  length  gathered,  by  degrees,  his  dispersed  fam- 
ily in  safety  around  him,  **  by  Divine  Providence,'- 
was  the  thankful  language  of  his  like-minded  de- 
scendant, "  every  member  of  it  being  rescued  from 
the  fear  and  rage  of  persecution."  On  the  maternal 
side,  also,  through  two  successive  links,  do  we  trace 
him  up  to  the  same  strong  stock — ^the  simple,  true- 
hearted,  uncompromising  Huguenot ;  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  we  think,  did  ancestral  blood  flow  more 
purely  or  strongly.  Of  his  father  and  mother,  a 
somewhat  gender  picture  is  drawn,  which  we 
would  quote,  both  for  its  interest  and  as  a  fair  sam-  - 
pie  of  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  biogra- 
pher's style,  but  space  forbids.  We,  therefore,  but 
refer  to  it.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  10,  11.) 

Of  this  true-hearted  couple,  John  Jay  was  the 
eighth  out  of  ten  children.  His  early  education, 
as  with  most  in  that  day,  was  a  broken  and  imper- 
fect one,  not  such,  however,  as  to  debar  him  from 
the  advantages  of  a  collefre  course.  He  was 
among  the  early  students  of  King's  College,  NeW| 
York  ;  graduatmg  thence  in  the  year  1764,  receiv- 
ing its  highest  honor  from  the  hands  of  its  recently 
elected  tory  president,  Dr.  Myles  Cooper — a  man 
equally  noted  in  that  day  fur  classical  learning  and 
political  zeal.  Two  incidents  here  record^  of 
young  Jay  were  highly  characteristic,  but  are  too 
long  to  be  quoted.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  13—15.)  The 
first  evinced  self-government ;  the  second  exhibited 
an  equally  prominent  trait  in  his  character — re- 
bellion against  what  he  deemed  usurped  authority : 
*'  I  do  not  choose  to  tell,"  his  answer  to  the  pre- 
sident's unstatutory  command,  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  **  I  do  not  choose  to  obey,"  when  he 
uigitizea  Dy  vjOv^p^L\^ 
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deemed  the  king  to  transcend  his  powers,  and  in 
both  cases  the  result  was  the  same — *^  a  hard  con- 
test and  a  final  victory." 

On  quitting  college,  the  law  became  his  pro- 
fessional choice,  and  we  deem  it  a  wise  or  a  fortu- 
nate one,  for  it  was  the  very  discipline  his  mind 
most  needed.  If  in  anything  that  mind  was  one- 
sided, the  error  lay  in  contempt  of  authority ;  and 
we  hold  it  well,  both  for  himself  and  others,  that 
he  had  the  training  of  a  profession  that  rests  prac- 
tically on  authority.  ** Stare  in  decisis,^'  was  not 
one  of  Jay's  native  maxims;  so  that,  with  all  the 
discipline  of  a  legal  profession,  his  three  years' 
study  and  six  years'  practice,  his  mind  ever  con- 
tinued one  rather  of  equity  than  of  law — standing 
on  principles  in  contempt  of  cases.  Law  was, 
therefore,  his  true  profession,  and,  like  all  right 
choices,  it  worked  well.  The  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence on  his  natural  turn  of  mind  may  be  measured 
by  his  favorite  maxim — **  He  who  trusts  nothing 
to  authority  is  a  fool ;  he  who  trusts  all  is  a  slave." 
In  his  course  of  preparative  study,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  he  gained  equally  the  esteem  of  his  princi- 
pal and  the  respect  of  his  equals,  as  well  as  the 
love  and  confidence  of  all.  Of  Mr.  Kissam,  with 
whom  he  studied,  he  was  accustomed,  through  life, 
to  speak  as  **  one  of  the  best  men  he  ever  knew, 
and  one  of  the  best  friends  he  ever  had."  In 
what  light  Jay  was  himself  regarded,  we  may 
judge  from  the  letters  given  and  the  recollections 
of  an  observant  fellow-student— himself  afterwards 
bearing  a  wide-spread  name.  "  The  celebrated 
John  Jay,"  says  Lindley  Murray,  in  a  posthumous 
memoir  of  himself,  *'  was  my  fellow-student  for 
about  two  years.  His  talents  and  virtues  gave,  at 
that  period,  pleasing  indications  of  future  emi- 
nence ;  he  was  remarkable  for  strong  reasoning 
powers,  comprehensive  views,  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, and  undommon  firmness  of  mind."  oix 
years*  faithful  practice  of  the  law  was  the  eomple- 
tion  of  Jay's  preparation  for  public  usefulness — 
maturing  by  experience  into  a  wise  and  sagacious 
leader,  one  whom  nature  had  already  made  a  stem 
and  inflexible  patriot. 

Looking  at  his  character  as  now  ripened,  let  us 
mark  the  leading  features  it  exhibits.  Its  first 
trait,  or  rather  the  groundwork  of  all,  was  **  sim- 
plicity" or  singleness  of  purpose.  It  was  every- 
where of  one  stamp,  and  at  all  times  of  one  color 
and  complexion.  The  name  of  Jay,  from  early 
youth,  conveyed  to  all  who  knew  him  but  one 
image,  and  that  a  clear  and  well-defined  one.  No 
man  hesitated,  even  then,  what  to  think  of  him,  as 
not  knowing  his  principles  of  action.  The  citizen 
might  doubt  of  his  own  road,  whether  Jay  would 
«ir  would  not  be  the  better  man  for  such  or  such  a 
charge,  but  he  never  doubted  which  road  Jay 
would  uke  if  called  to  it— the  direct,  plain,  fear- 
U»ss,  path  of  duty.  Connected  with  this,  or  rather, 
id  its  outward  expression,  comes  "  truthfulness" 
of  character.  In  Jay,  however,  this  was  a  pecu- 
liar trait.  It  was  truthfulness  without  communi- 
cativeness— never,  even  to  an  enemy,  would  he 
give /Wse  reasons ;  but  then,  not  even  to  a  friend 
would  he  give  reasons  at  all,  if  he  saw  fit  to  with- 
hold them-  It  was,  in  action,  the  highest  form  of 
the  diplomatic  mind — the  majnmt4m  of  caution  with 
the  maximum  of  truth  ;  neither  simulation  nor  dis- 
shnolation  had  place  in  it,  and  yet  was  it,  when 
occasion  demanded,  more  impenetrable  than  either, 
and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  more 
perplexing  and  formidable  to  cunning  diplomatists. 
Whatsoever,  from  duty  or  prudence,  Jay  deemed 
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right  to  withhdd,  that  he  withheld  ;  but  then  he 
let  his  querist  know  too  that  he  did  withhold  it, 
and  would  often  playfully  allow  him  to  feel  that 
he  was  laboring  to  pick  a  lock  that  was  too  doee 
for  him.  As  this  was  a  trait  of  native  character, 
so  it  ran  with  Jay  through  life,  and  was  often 
good-humoredly  exhibited  even  in  private  and  do- 
mestic intercourse.  An  illustration  occurs  from 
personal  recollection.  Being  on  a  visit  in  his 
family  about  the  time  of  the  originality  of  Greneral 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  bein^  first  called 
in  question,  the  reviewer  took  the  hberty,  with 
youthftil  cnriosity,  to  ask  of  the  governor  his 
opinion,  and,  perhaps,  rather  pertinaciously  to 
press  for  an  answer.  When  the  slowly-puiffing 
pipe  and  the  deaf  ear  turned  were  no  longer  an 
apology  for  not  hearing,  the  answer  came  out  with 
a  quiet  smile — *'My  opinion,  my  dear  shr,  you 
shall /r«e/y  have — ^I  have  always  thought  General 
Washington  competent  to  write  his  own  ad- 
dresses."* A  still  more  pointed,  as  well  as  deli*' 
cate  question,  put  to  him  by  General  Gates  at  an 
earlier  period,  received  an  equivalent,  or  rather 
still  more  diplomatic  answer.  The  anecdote  we 
relate  as  told  to  us  by  the  late  Colonel  Troup, 
General  Gates'  companion  in  the  visit — **Letus 
ride  over,"  said  the  general,  soon  after  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  '*  and  see  the  chief  justice, 
(then  resident  at  Fishkill ;)  I  wish  to  learn  his 
opinion  of  our  late  Saratoga  convention."  They 
went ;  and  during  a  two  hours'  visit.  Gates  labored 
in  vain  covertly  to  draw  forth  from  Mr.  Jay  some 
favorable  opinion  of  that  military  mistake.  Find- 
ing himself  ever  baffied,  he  at  length,  in  despera- 
tion, ventured  upon  the  direcl  question.  '*  raiy, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  do  you  not  think  the  Saratoga 
convention  a  good  convention  t"  *' Unquestiona- 
bly, my  dear  general,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "/)ro- 
videdyou  could  not  have  made  a  better."  **  Come," 
said  the  general  to  his  companion,  "  it  is  time  for 
us  to  go." 

Now  this  trait  of  character  in  Jay,  has  been  by 
some,  both  then  and  since,  greatly  misrepresented. 
Mr.  Sparks  speaks  of  it  as  arising  horn  *'  a  sus- 
picious temper,"  and  uses  that  interpretation  for 
the  justification  of  Franklin  and  the  French  ffov- 
emment,  in  the  matter  of  the  definitive  treaty.  Into 
that  *'  vexed"  question  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  look  more  specifically;  at  presept  we 
content  ourselves  with  noting  its  false  ground. 
Jay's  caution  was  not  the  fruit  of  suspicion,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  of  conscientiousness ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, rather  watchfulness  than  distrust,  and  bearing 
upon  himself  as  well  as  others.  The  simplicity 
of  his  own  nature  inclined  him  to  overtrustfulness, 
as  those,  themselves  unconscious  of  double-deal* 
ing,  ever  are.  He  was,  therefore,  incredulous  of 
deceit  until  he  found  it,  but  once  found,  we  admit, 
that  he  was  suspicious  of  the  individual  ever  after ; 
he  could  not  understand  how  probity  could  *'  come 
and  go"  in  the  character.  In  such  case,  therefore, 
he  was  not  easily  moved  again  to  confidence— he 
trusted  not  a  building  when  he  found  the  comer 
stone  was  removed.  The  peculiarity  of  his  mind, 
on  this  point,  (and,  doubtless,  one  of  no  small 
value  in  such  delicate  management  as  he  was  often 
called  to,)  was,  that  he  judged  men's  character 
less  by  their  studied  than  their  unstudied  acts — b? 
trifles  that  fell  from  them  unaware*—**  feathers,^' 
as  he  used  to  term  them,  **  by  noting  which,"  he 

*  On  this  nice  point,  see  his  sabseqoent  strong  aad  i 
weU-rcasoned  letter  to  Judg*  P^ff^^  ^.^  ^^w  l^ 
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•ddad,  "  if  yon  pick  up  enongfa,  you  know  the 
Utdy  Now,  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  of  its  value  to  a  diplo- 
matist. It  is,  indeed,  the  very  touchstone  of  his 
fitness,  and  constitutes  that  *'  tact,'*  which,  in  later 
times,  gave  to  Talleyrand  his  world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

A  further  trait  by  which  Jay  was  through  life 
popularly  distinguished  was  <*  sternness,"  a  trait 
more  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  reverence 
than  love.  Now  this,  too,  was  by  many  then,  and 
haa  been  since,  greatly  misundersUHid.  Beyond 
the  near  circle  around  him  this  feature  of  his 
character  has  never  been  till  now  rightly  appre- 
ciated. His  private  and  family  correspondence 
has  now  first  opened  to  the  light  of  day  the  true 
nature  of  that  sternness  which  has  been  confounded 
with  obstinacy  of  temper,  with  unfeeling  harsh- 
ness, and  absence  of  all  the  gentler  virtues.  But 
it  is  due  alike  to  his  memory,  and  to  the  volumes 
before  us,  to  unfold  this  matter  a  little  more  at 
large.  Of  a  reserved  and  thoughtful  nature,  Jay 
was  **  firm"  alike  on  principle  and  by  tempera- 
ment, and  therefore  *<  unyielding"  wherever  duty 
was  concerned,  whether  in  his  own  case  or  that  of 
others.  But  in  this  neither  temper  nor  selfishness 
had  part.  He  forgave  others  more  and  more 
readily  than  he  fi^rgave  himself.  He  was  slow,  as 
already  said,  to  receive  an  evfl  impression  of  any 
man,  but  once  received,  it  was,  we  acknowledge, 
upon  steel — the  stamp  of  baseness  once  given,  was 
an  inefiaceable  one — not  through  obstinacy,  we  re- 
peat, but  conscientiousness — and  silent,  though 
stem,  was  the  manner  that  marked  its  influence  on 
his  mind.  He  bore  no  enmity  to  the  man  ;  that 
was  a  feeling  not  within  his  breast.  He  would 
not  have  put  a  Straw  in  the  way  of  his  bitterest 
enemy — the  basest  ingratitude  never  drove  him  a 
line's  breadth  towards  it ;  but  then  neither  did  he 
choose  to  walk  in  the  same  path  with  him.  Trust 
was  at  an  end,  friendship,  intimacy,  and  it  may  be, 
even  intercourse ;  but  then  this  was  a  decision  of 
judgment,  not  of  temper,  though  it  may  well  be  he 
found  it,  toC,  a  needful  guard  over  his  own  feel- 
ings. A  high  and  severe  temper  he  doubtless  had , 
but  then  it  was  ruled  by  a  still  higher  and  severer 
judgment ;  and  hence  we  find,  even  in  his  sternest 
coiSemnation  of  men,  nothing  of  bitterness,  and 
in  his  course  towards  them  nothing  vindictive. 
'*  Separate  yourself  from  your  enemies,"  was  the 
limit  of  his  resentment.  Whether  this  be  exactly 
the  character  best  fitted  to  awaken  love,  may  in- 
deed be  questioned  ;  that  it  is  that  in  which  confi- 
dence most  willingly  reposes,  the  life  of  Jay  con- 
dnsively  proves.  Now,  should  any  distrust  our 
explanation  of  this  trait,  we  refer  them  to  the  case 
most  often  quoted  against  him,  (though  we  deem 
it  out  of  place  in  his  biography,)  that  of  Little- 
page.  Instead  of  proving  vindictiveness  in  Jay, 
we  know  of  no  higher  proof  of  patience  and  long- 
sufiferinff  ever  exhibited  by  liim,  than  the  parental 
care  and  guidance  so  long  wasted  by  him  on  that 
paragon  of  ungrateful  coxcombs. 

But  we  would  five  another  reference,  also  much 
talked  of,  that  of  Deane,  and  the  correspondence 
with  him.  But,  for  his  triumphant  defence  in  this 
cue,  we  must  refer  to  the  published  correspond- 
ence. The  tender  heart  of  the  friend,  struggling 
with  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  patriot  towards 
one  who  had  broken  his  *'  sacred  honor," — who 
had  '*  visited  and  received  visits  from  the  traitor 
Arnold," — what  could  it  tatf  less  than  Jay  did, — 
**  Every  American  who  gives  his  hand  to  that 


man,  in  my  opinion,  pollutes  it,"— or  do  less  than 
reverse  Deane's  portrait,  once  the  pledge  of 
friendship,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  heart,  '^  while 
doubt,"  says  he,  **  remains  on  that  point,"  '*I 
luve  my  country  and  my  honor,"  are  his  words, 
*^  better  than  my  friends,  and  even  my  family,  and 
am  ready  to  part  with  them  all  whenever  it  would 
be  improper  to  detain  them." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  144. 
**/  have  never  broken  the  bands  of  friend- 
ship in  my  life,"  were  Jay's  words  about  this 
time,  **  nor  when  once  broken  have  I  ever  been 
anxious  to  mend  them."  Equally,  or  even  still 
more  false,  is  that  interpretation  which  makes 
Jay's  sternness  fatal  to  the  gentler  and  kinder 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Men  were  not  wrung  in 
deeming  him  of  stoic  firmness — in  terming  him  as 
they  did,  the  Roman  "Brutus"  or  *'Cato" — a 
"  Fabricius  for  unbending  integrity."  This  was 
true— the  error  lay  in  thence  concluding  that 
therefore  his  heart  was  of  steel ,  as  well  as  his  reso- 
lution, and  that  such  a  man  could  not  be  the 
kind  and  liberal  friend,  the  gentle  husband  and 
tender  fiither.  The  philosophy  which  rejects  such 
union  in  human  character,  has  read  life,  we  think, 
but  superficially,  and  at  any  rate,  in  Jay's  case  has 
read  it  falsely.  .  Let  him,  we  say,  who  doubts 
such  union,  but  read  the  life  and  letters  before  us 
and  be  undeceived.  We,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely 
know  where  to  turn  to  a  published  life  (not  except- 
ing even  that  of  his  friend  Wilberforce)  wherein 
we  read  more  strongly  marked  the  abiding  opera- 
tion of  all  the  unselfish  feelings  of  our  nature— a 
mind  more  habitually  awake  to  the  claims  of  oth- 
ers, or  more  conscientiously  sensitive  to  them — a 
more  tender  heart,  a  more  open  hand,  more 
thoughtful  sympathy,  or  more  watchful  and  gener- 
ous attention— oAen,  too,  at  the  cost  of  great  exer- 
tion or  self-denial,  and  that  not  merely  within  the 
circle  of  his  home  affections,  a  care  which  selfish 
men  often  exhibit,  but  extending  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  l^s  influence,  to  strangers,  to  enemies,  to 
the  orphan,  and  to  the  slave.  This  shows  its 
source  to  have  been  both  a  deep  and  a  true  one  ; 
even  something  deeper  and  truer  than  the  mere  in- 
stincts of  nature.  We  need  nut  add,  it  was  Chris- 
tian principles.  Now,  with  proofs  of  this  we 
might  fill  our  pages — with  examples  of  self-deny- 
ing kindness  such  as  might  well  make  those  look 
within  who  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought, 
that  if  they  have  not  the  sterner  virtues  of  Jay, 
they  are  at  least  his  superiors  in  the  gentler  afiec> 
tions.  But  we  forbear.  To  blazon  forth  such 
feelings,  or  deeds  of  charity,  even  for  a  good  end, 
seems  like  an  offence  to  the  spirit  that  dictated 
them.  We.  will  not  even,  therefore,  specifically 
refer  to  them,  though  stronffly  tempted  to  do  so, 
having  marked  a  number  for  that  purpose,  but 
simply  recommend  the  volume  generally,  and  its 
familiar  letters  especially,  to  our  readers,  as  con- 
taining much  that  will  reward  their  perusal,  and 
this  discovery  amonff  others,  that  of  seeing  how 
the  tender  heart  of  the  son,  the  husband,  the 
father,  and  the  friend,  may  be  enwrapped  in  a 
stoic's  mantle.  His  practical  philosophy,  too,  was 
ever  cheerful  as  it  was  firm.  '*  In  a  word,  my 
friend,"  is  his  language  to  a  grumbler,  '^  as  to  all 
these  afi^iirs,  I  believe  that  a  wise  and  good  being 
governs  this  world,  and  that  he  has  ordered  us  to 
travel  through  it  to  a  better  one,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  but  our  duty  to  do  on  the  journey,  which 
will  not  be  a  long  one.  Let  us,  therefore,  travel 
on  with  spirits  and  cheerfulness,  without  gram* 
Wing  much  at  the  badn^^  ^4jf  ^^^%dj»nh 
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pany  we  may  be  obliged  to  pot  up  with  on  the 
way.  Let  us  enjoy  prosperity  when  we  have  it, 
and  in  adversiiv  endeavor  to  be.  patient  and  re- 
signed without  being  lazy  or  insensible.*' — Letters 
to  SiUu  Deane^  vol.  i.,  p.  118. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  governing  feature  of 
his  character — ^^  principled  "  even  to  the  verge  of 
impracticableness.  To  Jay's  mind  duly  presented 
itself  under  the  stoical  image,  as  a  line  rather 
than  a  paih^  and  with  stoical  precision  he  marked 
it  out  and  followed  it,  admitting  of  no  deviation 
from  it.  The  rule,  and  not  the  result,  he  ever 
looked  to.  **  Let  Jupiter  take  care  of  that,"  was 
the  expression  of  stoic  arrogance.  **  God  will  take 
care  of  that,'*  was  the  Christian's  language  and 
trust.  How  often,  in  his  trying  course  as  a  public 
man.  Jay  made  noble  trial  of  5iis  rule,  those  fa- 
miliar with  our  national  story  knew  well.  No 
statesman,  we  think,  of  any  age,  ever  cast  himself 
more  habitually  or  more  undoubtingly  on  that  high 
rule,  ^*Do  richt  and  fear  not."  Nor  do  we 
know  of  any  wnose  examj^le  is  more  instructive  or 
encouraging  to  timid  politicians.  Success,  and  not 
fiulure,  marked  his  course.  He  flew  in  the  face 
of  party,  and  party  honored  him  for  it — he  broke 
the  instructions  of  the  nation  once  and  again,  and 
the  nation  blessed  him  for  it.  He  despi^  popu- 
larity, and  the  people  courted  him.  This,  then, 
we  deem  the  crowning  feature  of  Jay's  character, 
and  that  which  girded  him  for  the  race  he  was  to 
mo.  Nor  was  this  principle  itself  baseless.  Its 
rock  was  his  Christian  faith — a  living  practical 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  his  du- 
ties under  it.  Religion  was  with  him  no  state 
policy,  no  vague  sentiment,  and  feeble  as  vague 
m  the  hour  of  temptation.  It  was  no  dubious  re- 
cognition of  a  doubtful  revelation,  an  open  intel- 
lectual question  to  be  canvassed  and  settled  by  in- 
genious or  learned  argument,  but  it  was  the  in- 
vrard  reception,  as  a  personal  question,  of  the 
spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospel,  received  on  the 
ground  of  its  felt  neoessity — ^looking  to  the  Bible 
as  the  authoritative  code — as  that  by  which,  if 
wise,  he  would  here  walk,  and  whether  wise  or 
not,  he  should  hereaAer  be  Judged.  So  deeply 
engrafted  was  this  religious  uiith  into  the  whole 
man,  that  we  doubt  whether  any  one  ever  talked 
half  an  hour  virith  Jay  without  perceiving  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  not,  we  mean,  through  his  words, 
but  through  the  tone  of  all  his  sentiments.  A 
stranger  would  have  parted  from  Burke,  says 
Johnson,  after  a  chance  meeting  under  a  shea, 
during  a  shower,  and  said,  **  That  is  a  g^e^ 
man' '--the  eulogium  of  Jay  would,  we  think, 
have  been,  '*That  is  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,*^ 
How  lightly  he  held  **  being  judged  of  man"  in 
this  matter  of  his  religious  profession,  we  learn 
from  his  bearing  among  the  atheistic  philosophers 
of  Paris.  ''I  was  at  a  lar^e  party,''  says  he  in 
one  of  his  letters,  *'  of  which  were  several  of  that 
description.  They  spoke  freely  and  contemptu- 
ously of  religion.  I  took  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Li  the  course  of  it  one  of  them  asked  me  if 
I  believed  in  Christ?  I  answered  that  I  did,  and 
that  I  thanked  God  that  I  did.  Nothing  further 
passed  between  me  and  them,  or  any  of  them,  on 
thai  subject."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  346. 

Now  this  we  deem  Jay's  high  peculiarity  as  a 
statesman,  that  he  brought  into  puolio  life  the  open 
sjid  proferaed  principles  of  Christian  duty.  Iriis 
skme  solves  the  problem  of  his  fearless  course  in 
politics,  his  steady  course,  and  we  may  add,  his 
Miteemtful  oouiae.     Not   many   have   been  ever 


called  to  set  that  course  over  a  rougher  ocean  than 
he  had,  or  in  darker  weather — few  ever  navigated 
it  more  honorably  for  themselves,  or  more  prosper- 
ously for  their  country ;  and  fewer  still  do  we  find 
reaching  the  port  of  retirement  with  more  of  quiet 
dignity,  or  occupying  it  longer,  or  more  content- 
edly. 

But  we  anticipate.  Our  review,  thus  far,  has 
but  fitted  Jay  for  that  troubled  ocean.  We  have 
now  to  trace  his  path  in  it.  The  portals  open 
which  admit  us  to  the  second  compartment  of  his 
story,  tlie  events  of  his  public  life— the  twenty- 
eight  years'  untired  race  which  he  ran,  girded  as 
we  have  already  seen. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1774,  took  place  the 
first  ffreat  political  movement  in  the  colony  of 
New  York,  "  The  great  roeetinff  in  the  fields," 
(so  called,)  on  receiving  news  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill.  In  the  crowd  of  citizens  then  and  there  hast- 
ily assembled  stood  two,  a  youth  and  a  young  man, 
both  marked  by  fate  in  the  fortunes  of  their  coun- 
try. There  stood  Hamilton,  as  yet  a  stripling  in 
years,  a  college  youth  of  seventeen,  unknown  even 
by  name  or  lineage,  but  even  then  bursting  forth 
into  the  orator  and  the  leader.  There,  too,  stood 
Jay,  the  Hampden  of  the  ripening  rebellion,  the 
quiet,  but  stem,  well-bred  young  lawyer,  in  the 
opening  fulness  of  manhood,  just  entering  on  his 
twentv-ninth  year.  To  him,  as  to  a  trusted  advo- 
cate, his  fellow-citizens  promptly  transferred  their 
cause.  Of  the  primary  committee  of  fifty,  Mr. 
Jay  at  once  was  named  a  member,  and  again  of 
the  sub-committee  appointed  to  maintain  the  requi- 
site correspondence  with  the  other  colonies  ;  and 
of  this  committee,  the  minutes  of  which  are  still 
extant  among  the  records  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  Mr  Jay  was  made  chairman.  On 
the  23d  of  May  he  brought  forth  their  circular  ad- 
dress, concluding  with  these  memorable  words, 
the  earliest  summons  we  know  of  for  a  united  con- 
gress of  the  colonies.  **  Upon  these  reasons  we 
conclude  that  a  Congress  of  Dbputics  from  the 
COLONIES  in  general  Is  of  the  utmost  moment ; 
tliat  it  ought  to  be  assembled  without  delay,  and 
some  unanimous  resolutions  formed  in  this  fatal 
emergency,  not  only  respecting  your  deplorable 
circumstances,  but/or  the  defence  qf  our  common 
ri^A<5."— Vol.  i.,  p.  25. 

On  7th  June  appeared,  from  the  same  pen,  a 
second  letter  addressed  to  the  Boston  committee, 
requesting  them  to  appoint  time  and  place  for  the 
assembling  of  the  proposed  congress.  On  the  5th 
of  July  he  was  named  by  the  committee  as  one  of 
five  suitable  delegates  to  such  congress,  and  on 
the  19th  so  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens.  This 
being  the  first  high  official  trust  committed  to  him, 
brought  forth  his  peculiar  principle — truth  and 
ouTT  against  the  WORLD.  Through  some  infor- 
mality of  notice  he  deemed  his  election  irregular, 
and  therefore  unjust  towards  that  portion  of  his 
fellow-citizens  not  summoned.  He,  therefore,  in 
answer  to  the  election,  replied  in  the  name  of  him- 
self and  two  of  his  associates,  thus :  **  that  until 
the  sentiments  of  the  town  are  ascertained  with . 
greater  precision  we  can  by  no  means  consider 
ourselves,  or  any  others  nominated  as  delegates, 
duly  chosen  or  aothoriaed  to  act  in  so  honorable 
andf  important  a  station." — p.  38.  On  this  self- 
denying  suggestion,  a  new  and  more  open  election 
was  noticed  to  be  held  en  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  But  on  its  eve  a  further  test  was  lo  be 
made  of  his  principles.  Immediately  previoos  to 
the  ehoioe,  ths  pf^ponderant^  er  movement  part|r» 
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to  which  Mr.  Jay  belonged,  demanded  from  their 
candidate3  2^  fledge  of  action,  with  the  threat  that, 
if  declined,  others  would  be  substituted  in  their 
places.  The  answer,  signed  by  all.  but  drawn  up 
by  Jay,  refuses  the  pledge y  but  yet  states  their 
present  judgment  on  the  test  question  in  language 
which  gives  his  course  through  life.  "  Permit  us 
to  add,  that  we  are  led  to  make  this  declaration  of 
our  sentiments  because  we  think  it  right,  and  not 
as  an  inducement  to  be  favored  with  your  votes ; 
nor  have  we  the  least  objection  to  your  electing 
any  gentlemen  as  your  delegates  in  whom  yon 
think  you  can  repose  more  confidence  than  in  your 
humble  servants,"  &c.  It  were  well  for  the 
trimming  politician  of  our  day  to  mark  the  result 
of  such  highminded  disinterestedness.  Not  only 
was  the  first  choice  confirmed,  but  on  Jay,  as  the 
fearless  leader,  were  the  eyes  of  both  parties  now 
fixed  as  a  man  to  be  trusted  by  all,  and  he  was 
accordinglv  unanimously  requested  to  preoare  a 
new  set  of  resolutions  to  be  supported  by  both  par- 
ties, Mr.  Jay  took  his  seat  in  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia on  5th  of  September,  1774,  being  the  first 
day  of  its  session,  and  it  is  believed  the  youngest 
member  of  the  house,  surviving  all  his  colleagues 
by  several  years.  The  first  act  of  this  congress 
was  the  appointment  of  two  committees,  on  both 
of  which  Mr.  Jay  was  placed,  one  "  to  state  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,"  the  second  "  to 
drail  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  British  America."  The  first  named,  and  most 
important  of  these  addresses,  was  assigned  by  the 
committee  to  Mr.  Jay.  The  address,  as  submitted 
by  him,  was  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
adopted  by  congress,  and  now  stands  among  the 
earliest  and  most  glowing  monuments  of  the  spirit 
of  the  young  and  free  America.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
while  still  ignorant  of  its  author,  declared  it  to  be 
**  a  production  certainly  of  the  finest  pen  in  Amer- 
ica." After  a  six  weeks'  laborious  session  the 
congress  dissolved,  whereupon  the  province  of 
New  York  took  its  second  revolutionary  step  by 
converting  its  hitherto  peaceful  committee  of  cor- 
respondence into  the  more  hostile  form  of  a  *'  Com- 
mittee of  Observation."  Of  this  again  was  Mr. 
Jay  a  prominent  member.  The  election  for  dele- 
gates to  a  second  congress  was  now  called  for,  but 
it  was  deemed  more  ^visable  by  the  committee  to 
entrust  the  choice  to  an  open  convention  of  depu- 
ties. To  that  convention  was  Mr.  Jay  deputed  as 
a  city  member,  and  by  it  was  he  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  second  congress.  But  before  its  appointed 
day  of  meeting,  (lOlh  May,  1776,)  the  province, 
under  Mr.  Jay's  influence,  took  its  third  step  in 
the  onward  movement  by  the  election  of  deputies 
to  a  provindai  congress,  in  order  to  act  as  a  state 
legislature  until  a  state  constitution  should  be 
framed.  Here  a^ain  was  Mr.  Jay,  for  a  fourth 
time,  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  popular 
movement,  being  made  a  member  of  the  prepara- 
tory committee  of  association  appointed  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  undefined  powers.  Again,  too,  was  his 
pen  put  in  requisition,  and  spoke  forth  in  its  usual 
fearless  tone.  The  letter  addressed  by  this  incipient 
congress  "  to  the  lord  mayor  and  magistrates  of 
London,"  bears  Mr.  Jay's  signature. 

The  10th  May,  1775,  found  Mr.  Jay  at  his  seat 
in  a  congress  still  higher  toned  than  the  first,  and 
under  their  authority  and  name  he  prepared  his 
third  awakening  appeal,  *'The  Address  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Canada."  But  the  sword  was  now 
to  be  appealed  to,  as  well  as  the  pen.  An  Amkr- 
lOAii  ARMY  was  for  the  first  time  now  organised, 


and  "Rules  and  Regulations"  for  it  adopted. 
We  know  not  that  these  came  from  Mr.  Jay  ;  we 
only  know  that  they  are  like  him.  They  are  iroai 
a  Cfhristian  statesman  at  least,  though  of  such  in 
that  congress  we  trust  there  were  not  a  few.  Few 
or  many,  however,  their  ''Rules  and  Regula- 
tions" are  worthy  of  note.  By  their  moral  and 
religious  provisions  they  consecrated  a  righteooB 
cause,  and  we  doubt  not  brought  down  a  blessings 
upon  it. 

On  the  6th  July,  from  the  first  named  com- 
mittee emanated  a  very  able  declaration,  '*  set- 
ting forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking 
arms."  From  whose  pen  this  proceeded  is  not 
now  known  ;  its  quiet,  but  stem  tone,  is  in  agree- 
ment at  least  with  Jay's  known  character,  but  so 
too  were  there  many  of  that  stamp,     (p.  36.) 

On  8th  July,  congress  united  in  a  petition  to  the 
king  personally,  to  be  individually  signed  by  all 
its  members.  This  rather  singular  measure  origi- 
nated in  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  Jay,  who 
argued,  and  wisely,  that  m  order  to  unite  the  ^ 
nation  in  forcible  resistance  to  Britain,  it  mast  be 
first  satisfied  that  all  possible  peaceful  remedies 
were  exhausted  by  the  action  of  congress.  Tlie 
result  evinced  his  wisdom.  Its  rejection  by  the 
throne  was  the  casting  away  of  the  scabbard.  A 
further  address  was  then  directed  by  congress 
'*  to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica."  This  was  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jay, 
though  not  himself  of  the  reporting  committee, 
and  adopted  by  the  house  on  their  report.  And 
now,  having  taken  ''  all  the  measures,"  says  our 
anthor,  **  dictated  by  human  prudence,  congress 
submitted  their  cause,  with  prayer  and  fasting, 
unto  Him  without  whose  blessing  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  folly,  and  his  strength  weakness ;"  and  the 
30th  July,  1775,  was  thus  solemnly  observed 
throughout  the  colonies. 

A  little  characteristic  trait  here  occurs  of  another 
kind.  It  being  reported  to  Jay  by  the  colonel 
commandant  at  New  York,  (McDougal,)  that  com- 
missions in  the  militia  **  went  a  begging,"  because 
**  men  of  rank  and  infiuence  refused  to  serve  in  it," 
Jay  immediately  wrote  back  soliciting  rank  for 
himself,  and  thus  became  '*  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Foot  of  the  city  of  New  York." 
But  higher  civil  trusts  withheld  him  from  pursuing 
a  military  career.  On  the  29th  November,  con- 
gress entrusted  to  a  secret  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Jay  was  chairman,  the  high  and  unlimited 
charge  of  a  discretionary  correspondence  "  with 
the  uiends  of  America  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  other  parts  of  the  world,"  making  Mr. 
Jay,  in  point  of  fact,  the  representative  of  the 
revolutionary  government  to  all  foreign  powers. 
The  mysterious  stranger  whose  message  to  con- 
gress had  dictated  its  appointment  is  an  anecdote 
we  have  ourselves  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Jay. 
We  here  refer  our  readers  to  it  in  his  son's  narra- 
tive,    (p.  40.) 

This  event  paved  the  way  for  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  French  government,  and  led,  aAer 
a  short  interval,  to  Beane's  appointment  by  the 
committee,  with  power  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  that 
country.  Of  the  two  subsequently  appointed  and 
more  openly-energetic  committees  or  congress — 
one  **  for  repressing  domestic  disaffection,"  the 
other  **  for  fitting  out  privateers,"  Jay  was,  also, 
of  both  a  leading  member,  and  the  report  from  the 
latter  came  from  his  pen.  But  in  the  midet  of 
these  unintermitted  congressional  labors,  a  more 
imperatiye  demand  fat  his  servicee  aroee  within 
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bis  own  state.  During  his  absence,  he  had  been 
electeil  a  delegate  from  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  to  a  new  provincial  conyention,  called 
for  the  pnrpose  of  '*  preparing  a  Slate  Constitu- 
tion." This  convention  met  without  him,  but, 
finding  themselves  involved  in  many  de^p  ques- 
tions, both  of  law  and  policy,  and  feeling  the  need 
of  hift  wise  and  prudent  counsels  in  their  critical 
course,  they  proceeded  to  recall  him  (which,  as 
delegated  by  the  convention,  they  had  a  right  to 
do)  from  his  attendance  on  congress,  to  their  aid. 
In  obedience  to  this  call*  however  unwillingly,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  Mr.  Jay  appeared  and 
t«w>k  his  seat  in  the  convention — finding  himself 
already  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on 
whose  deliberations  the  whole  action  of  the  con- 
vention depended.  With  characteristic  fidelity  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  task,  and,  within  six  days, 
ns  their  chairman,  reported  a  series  of  resulutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  convention,  recog- 
nizing the  insufficiency  of  their  own  actual  powers 
and  authority,  and  recommending  to  the  province 
a  new  convention,  to  be  elected  with  pouxr  to  estab- 
lish a  new  form  of  government.  On  the  ninth  of 
July,  the  new  and  empowered  convention  met,  the 
old  continuing  in  session  up  to  that  day — Mr.  Jay 
being  again  returned  member  for  the  city.  Their 
new  session  opened  under  higher  as  well  as  fairer 
auspices,  for  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence. 
passed  on  the  fourth,  was,  on  that  day,  (ninth  of 
July,)  received  from  Philadelphia  by  the  conven- 
tion. To  that  high  document,  as  is  well  known, 
Mr.  Jay's  name  appears  not,  through  this,  his 
imperative  absence ;  yet  is  no  one  of  its  signers^ 
fame^  we  may  confidently  say,  thereon  stamped 
more  legibly  or  deeply.  It  was  an  act  matured 
liefore  it  spoke  out,  and  Jay's  spirit  was  in  it. 
On  its  reception  by  the  convention,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  it,  and  Jay  unani- 
roonsly  placed  at  its  head.  The  report  was  made 
instanter^  and  as  unanimously  adopted,  declaring 
the  reasons  fox  the  act  **  cogent  and  conclusive" — 
that  the  convention  **  approve  the  same,"  and  will 
support  it  *'  at  the  risk  of  lives  and  fortunes." 
Tliis  equivalent  pledge,  subsequently  so  nobly 
redeemed,  is  still  preserved,  in  Jay's  own  hand- 
writing, among  the  archives  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and,  as  well  observed  by  his  biographer, 
may  surely  be  set  in  balance  against  (he  incidental 
fact  of  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  instru- 
ment itself.  The  day  following  this  patriotic 
report  in  favor  of  the  action  of  congress,  brought 
forth  from  Jay  an  equally  characteristic  one  in 
opposition  to  them.  The  case  was  this;  in  the 
nomination  of  the  oflUcers  of  a  battalion  raised 
onder  the  authority  of  the  New  York  convention, 
congress  had  nsurped  a  power  not  given  to  it ; 
and  nsnrpation,  from  whatever  quarter.  Jay  was 
always  ready  to  denounce,  and  that  in  no  measured 
terms — ^with  but  the  lofty  courtesy,  in  this  case, 
that  the  "convention  entertained  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  congress  to 
apologize  for  a  freedom  of  speech  becoming  free- 
men." 

The  war  having  now  begun,  by  the  enemy's 
possession  of  New  York  and  Lord  Howe's  hostile 
fleet  passing  up  the  Hudson,  nothing  remained  for 
the  New  York  convention  but  to  suspend  its  civil 
aod  assume  its  military  labors — ^as  undefined  as 
they  were  novel  for  such  body.  This  was  done 
hy  organizing  a  "  standing  committee,"  with  un- 
UinitM,  and  tnerefore,  supremo  executive  authority. 
Of  thii  committee,  Jay  became  a  leading  member. 


His  reported  draft  of  a  constitution,  made  the  first 
of  August  to  the  convention,  was  then  remanded 
until  more  peaceful  times ;  while,  for  still  more 
efficient  action,  the  standing  committee  was  again 
resolved  into  a  new  and  more  formidable  body, 
under  the  fearful  title  of  a  "  Committee  for  inquir- 
ing into,  detecting,  and  defeating  all  conspiracies 
which  may  be  formed  in  this  State  against  the 
liberties  of  America ;"  having  power  **  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers" — '*  to  call  out  detachments 
of  the  militia" — **  to  apprehend,  secure,  or  remove 
persons  whom  they  might  judge  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  state" — **  to  make  drafts  on  the  trea- 
sury, to  enjoin  secrecy  on  their  members  and  the  ' 
persons  they  employed,  and  to  raise  and  officer  two 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  to  employ  them  as 
they  saw  fit."  Of  this  tremendous  engine  of  ty- 
ranny, Mr.  Jay  was  made  prime  mover,  being 
chosen  by  the  committee  their  permanent  chairman. 
Well  was  it  for  American  fame,  as  well  as  liberty, 
that  such  a  weapon  was  placed  in  safe  hands ;  it 
was  such,  as  in  other  times  and  countries,  had  sel- 
dom failed  to  desecrate  as  well  as  desolate  society. 
Its  first  step  was  to  put  forth  a  plain,  strong  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  both  from  Mr.  Jay's  pen. 
The  minutes  of  this  committee,  still  extant,  attest 
equal  vigor  and  moderation.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
such  irresponsible  power  more  justly  or  gently  ex- 
ercised. After  some  months,  however,  its  powers 
and  duties  were  again  merged  and  modified  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  committee  entitled  the  "  Council 
of  Safety,"  immediately  after  the  appointment  of 
which  the  convention  itself  dissolved,  leaving  in 
its  hands  absolute  sovereignty,  with  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  the  control  of  all  military  operations 
in  the  state.  Such  was  this  new  form  of  dictator- 
ship ;  but  a  Cincinnatus  was  at  its  head ;  and , 
what  is  more,  a  Christian.  Without  such  guard 
it  had  been  a  fearful  tyranny.  Amon^  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  irrespon- 
sible power  was  wielded,  our  author  gives  one. 
Having  reason  to  believe  that  an  over-zealous  com- 
mittee-man had  exercised  his  power  with  unjustifi- 
able severity,  Mr.  Jay  procured  a  vote  of  censure 
against  him.  On  receiving  from  him,  however, 
subsequently,  though  in  anger,  a  satisfactory  vin- 
dication of  himself  Jay  instantly  replied,  "  Yon 
are  right,  and  I  was  wrong  ;  I  ask  your  pardon." 
The  committee-man,  overpowered,  exclaimed,  in 
grasping  his  hand,  "  I  have  often  heard  that  John 
Jay  was  a  ^eat  man,  and  now  I  know  it !" — p.  87. 
But  a  crisis  had  now  arrived,  and  the  state  of  the 
country,  under  the  rapid  progress  of  the  British 
arms,  admitted  of  no  half  measures.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  gloom  and  dismay.  Jay  resumed  his  pen, 
and  in  an  address,  *'  the  most  animating  and  thril- 
ling," says  his  biographer,  and  we  agree  with  him, 
"  that  ever  flowed  from  it,  called  on  his  countrymen 
to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  they  owed  to  themselves,  their 
country,  and  their  God.  This  call  came  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  New  York  convention,  shortly  be- 
fore their  dissolution ;  and,  although  addressed  but 
to  their  constituents,  was  taken  up  and  adopted,  by 
a  resolution  in  the  general  congress,  earnestly  re- 
commending it  to  the  serious  perusal  and  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States ;"  ordering 
it,  further,  **  to  be  translated  and  printed  in  the 
German  language,  at  the  expense  of  the  conti- 
nent."— Journals  of  Congress,  As  in  all  he  ever 
wrote  or  said.  Jay's  argument  was  here  built  ovk 
religion.  "  Rouse,  brave  citizens ;  do  your  dntJ  g 
like  men.   The  holy  gospels  are  yet  to  be  preach^ 
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to  these  western  regions,  and  we  have  the  highest 
reason  to  belieye  that  the  Almighty  will  not  suflfer 
slavery  and  the  gospel  to  go  hand  in  hand.  It  can- 
not, it  will  not^/' 

By  such  words  did  Jay  seek  to  infuse  into  the 
hearts  of  others  his  own  stem  resolves  and  high 
hopes — ever  the  sterner  and  the  higher  as  fortune 
darkened  over  his  country.  We  commend  its 
perusal  to  modern  patriots,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  how,  in  the  most  tumultuous  times,  patriotr 
ism  may  be  elevated  into  piety,  dignified  by  virtue, 
and  consecrated  by  religion,  **  I^t  a  general  re- 
formation of  manners  take  place,^'  are  among  its 
closing  words ;  *Met  universal  charity,  public  spirit, 
and  private  virtue  be  inculcated,  encouraged,  and 
practised.  Unite  in  preparing  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  our  country,  as  if  all  dependea  on  your 
own  exertions.  And  when  you  have  done  all 
things,  then  rely  upon  the  good  providence  of  Grod 
for  success,  in  full  confidence  that,  without  his  bles- 
sing, all  our  efforts  will  inevitably  fail." — p.  96. 
That  these  were  not,  with  Jay,  **  words  of  rheto- 
ric" to  catch  the  religious  mind  of  the  people,  we 
quote  a  passage  from  a  private  letter,  about  this 
time,  to  a  friend  who,  like  himself,  was  tried  with 
domestic  misfortune :  **  Despondency,  however,  ill 
becomes  a  man ;  I  hope  I  shall  meet  every  severe 
stroke  of  fate  with  firmness  and  resignation,  thooffh 
not  with  sullen  indifi!erence.  It  gives  me  consola- 
tion to  reflect  that  the  human  race  are  immortal, 
and  that  my  parents  and  friends  will  be  divided 
from  me  oruy  by  a  curtain  which  will  be  soon  drawn 
up,  and  that  our  great  and  benevolent  Creator  will 
(if  I  please)  be  my  guide  through  this  vale  of  tears 
to  our  eternal  and  blessed  habitation." — Letter  to 
R,  L,  Livingston, 

Hitherto,  Jay's  position  has  been  that  of  a  revo- 
lutionary leader,  with  an  influence  uncontrolled  but 
by  personal  character,  though  never,  surely,  was 
such  unregulated  power  l(Mged  in  safer  hands. 
But  we  come,  now,  to  behold  him  in  stations  more 
congenial  to  him — wielding  power  under  the  guid- 
ance and  limitation  of  law.  The  New  York  con- 
vention dissolved  not  till  it  had  framed  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  state.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1777,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jay  reported  the 
plan  complete.  By  it  the  right  of  suffrage  was,  in 
several  instances,  restricted  to  freeholders — ^it  being 
a  favorite  maxim  with  Jay,  **  that  they  who  own 
the  country  ought  to  govern  it."  Immediately 
upon  its  adoption,  at  which  Mr.  Jay  was  not 
present,  being  in  attendance  on  a  dying  mother,  the 
convention  proceeded  to  abrogate  their  revolution- 
ary powers,  appointing  Mr.  Jay  Chief  Justice,  *'  ad 
interim,^*  unul  the  new  government  could  be  con- 
stitutionally organized,  thus  transferring  to  him  the 
judicial,  as  it  had  already  done,  in  its  '*  Council  of 
Safety,"  the  executive  government  of  the  state. 
This  interregnum  continued  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, 1777 — his  judicial  office  necessarily  vacat- 
ing his  seat  in  congress.  But,  in  proceeding  to 
organize  the  state  government,  a  new  test  came  up 
to  try  Jay's  self-denial — the  proffer  of  the  highest 
rank  in  it.  He  was  solicited  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  held  up  for  governor ;  and,  before  answer  re- 
ceived, was  so  nominated.  To  such  call,  how 
many  patriots  of  our  day,  may  we  estimate,  would 
make  the  reply  which  follows,  namely  :  **  In  my 
opinion,  I  can  be  more  useful  in  thp  place  I  now 
hold,  and  therefore,  though  the  other  is  far  more 
respectable  as  well  as  lucrative,  yet,  sir,  the  regard 
due  to  the  public  good  induces  me  to  decline  this 
promotioa." — ^Yol.  ii.,  p.  13.    Or  again,  in  answer 


to  a  second  application,  "  My  object,  in  the  eomstf 
oi  the  present  great  contest,  neither  has  been  Bor 
will  be  either  rank  or  money.  I  am  persuaded  that 
I  can  be  more  useful  to  the  state  in  the  ofltee  I  now 
hold  than  in  the  one  alluded  to,  and,  therefore, 
think  it  my  duty  to  continue  in  it." — Vol.  i.,  p.  73. 
The  statesman  who  decides  a  question  in  such 
spirit,  we  doubt  not,  decides  it  right.  On  the  ninth 
of  September,  1777,  Mr.  Jay  having  been  re-ap- 
pointed, the  first  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
STATE  of  New  York  was  held,  when  the  chief 
justice  proceeded  to  deliver,  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, his  primary  charge.  Thoucrh  in  a  small 
country  town,  yet  was  it  a  scene  of  high  dignity 
and  interest : 

'*  A  government  venerable  for  its  antiquity," 
are  the  words  of  Mr.  William  Jay,  '*  and  endeared 
to  its  subjects  by  the  freedom  and  happiness  it 
conferred,  had  been  renounced  for  its  recent  op- 
pression and  injustice,  and  a  new  government  bad 
just  been  established  by  the  people  amid  the  tumult 
of  arms  and  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  and 
infuriated  enemy.  The  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  still  apparently  dubious.  At  such  time  and 
under  such  circumstances  was  the  templb  of  jn»- 
TiCE,  which  had  long  been  closed,  reopened,  and 
he  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  asserters  of  his 
country's  righto,  was  seen,  full  of  faith  and  zeal, 
ministering  at  the  altar." — ^p.  79. 

His  address  to  the  grand  jury  was  one  of  elo- 
quent, yet  tempered  patriotism : 

*'  It  affords  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''  very 
sensible  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  the  dawn 
of  that  free,  mild,  and  equal  government,  which 
now  begins  to  rise  and  break  from  amid  those 
clouds  of  anarchy,  confusion  and  licentiousness, 
which  the  arbitrary  and  violent  domination  of  Great 
Britain  had  spread,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
throughout  this  and  the  other  American  states. 
This  is  one  of  those  siffnal  instances  in  which 
Divine  Providence  has  made  the  tyranny  of  princes 
instrumental  in  breaking  the  chains  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  rendered  the  most  inhuman  designs  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  consequences  to  those  against 
whom  they  were  intended." — C^^,vol.  i.,  p.  80. 

From  his  official  duties,  which  were,  under  that 
constitution,  (for  it  is  since  amended,)  legislative 
as  well  as  judicial,  Mr.  Jay  found  little  time  for 
repose.  What  he  could  command  was  spent  in 
the  duties  of  filial  piety,  '*  devoted,"  says  his  son, 
*'  to  his  aged  and  surviving  parent." 

With  what  kindly  personal  feelings  Jay  regarded 
the  unfortunate  men  whom  he  was  bound  to  hold 
publicly  as  enemies,  it  is  pleasing  also  to  contem- 
plate, more  especially  as  with  his  stern  mind  it 
might  otherwise  be  a  matter  dubious.  Two  evi- 
dences of  it  here  appear  in  the  narrative,  towards 
friends,  it  is  true,  but  still  such  claims  as  selfish 
or  narrow-minded  patriotism  would  gladly  have 
cast  oflT.  To  one,  (a  royalist  officer,)  prisoner  in 
Hartford  jail,  he  writes :  **  How  far  your  situation 
may  be  comfortable  and  easy  I  know  not ;  it  is  bit 
wish,  and  shall  be  my  endeavor,  that  it  be  as  much 
so  as  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  that  great 
cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  ever? thing  I  hold 
dear  in  this  world.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
requesting  Mr.  Samuel  Broome  immediately  to 
advance  you  one  hundred  dollars  on  my  acoonnt." 
— Letter  to  Colonel  James  De  Lancy^  p.  84.  To 
another,  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  thus  speaks  in 
consolatory  language :  **  Misfortunes,  and  severe 
ones,  have  been  your  lot.  The  reflection  that  they 
happened  in  the  course  of  a  Providence  that  em 
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■oi,  liM  consolation  in  it.  I  teta^  too,  tlwt  your 
sensibility  is  wounded  by  other  circumstanoes,  b«t 
these  are  woonds  not  to  be  probed  in  a  letter. 
Yoa  mistake  much  if  yoa  suppose  the  irequeney 
of  your  letters  or  applications  trouMesome  to  me. 
I  assnre  yon  it  would  give  me  ]^ea8ure  were  oppor- 
tunities of  being  useful  to  you  more  frequent  than 
either.  God  bless  you  and  give  you  health."  This 
letter,  which  had  oe^un  with  a  **  Deer  Sir,"  con- 
cludes with,  **  Dear  reter,  affectionately  yours." 
---Letter  to  Peter  Van  Schaick,  p.  85. 

Bat  a  new  mark  of  public  confidence  now  await- 
ed him.  As  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  Mr.  Jay 
was  restrained  by  the  constitution  from  holding 
any  other  office  except  that  of  delegate  to  congress 
on  a  specnd  occasion.  That  **  oasus^*  the  legislature 
determined  now  to  exist  in  the  conflicting  claims 
of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  to  what  at 
present  constitutes  the  state  of  Vermont,  so  that, 
without  vacating  his  seat  on  the  bench^  Mr,  Jay 
was  forthwith  returned  to  congress.  "  He  was 
receired,"  says  his  biographer,'^' as  an  old  and 
Tmlaed  fHend,  (af^r  an  absence  of  more  than  two 
years,)  and  three  days  after,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Laurens,  was  elected  its  president."  Deeming 
the  official  attendance  on  congress  thus  required  of 
him  inconsistent  with  his  judicial  duties,  Mr.  Jay, 
with  characteristic  conscientiousness,  at  once  re- 
signed his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  persisted  in  it, 
iiotwithsunding  the  governor's  earnest  request  that 
he  would  recall  it,  so  little  did  anything  weigh  with 
htm,  whether  of  honors,  or  <ithers'  opinion,  com- 
pared with  his  own  sense  of  doty.  Nor  thus  far 
only.  In  his  letter  to  the  governor  he  remarks : 
''The  legislature  may,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  this  step,  be  inclined  to  keep  me  here.  (After 
the  current  term.)  On  this  head  I  must  inform 
yon,  that  the  situation  of  my  father's  family  is 
such  that  I  can  no  longer  reconcile  it  to  my  ideas 
of  filial  duty  to  be  at^nt  ftrom  them,  unless  my 
brother  should  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  pay  them 
the  necessary  attention."  To  his  brother,  at  the 
same  time,  he  thus  wrote  :  **  Make  up  your  mind 
on  this  matter :  if  you  cannot  pay  necessary  atten- 
tion to  Fisbkill,  prevent  my  electian,  and  lei  me 
know  your  intention  by  the  first  opportunity." 
''  Happily,"  says  his  son,  *'  such  arrangements 
were  inade  as  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  his  public  to  his  filial  duties." 

As  if  in  proof  to  the  nation  of  a  confidence  un- 
limited in  their  new  president,  congress,  shortly 
alWr  his  election,  took  the  unusual  step  of  impos- 
ing upon  the  chair  the  responsibility  of  a  report  on 
the  prospects  of  the  country,  deputing  him,  toith 
power  J  in  their  name  to  address  a  letter  to  the  con- 
federation on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  and  the 
duty  of  the  states  touching  them.  Of  the  urgent 
need  of  some  remedy  for  a  depreciated  currency, 
we  may  take  Washington's  strong  languase  in  his 
letter  to  Jay  urging  it.  **  The  depreciation  of  it 
is  got  to  so  alarming  a  pomt,  that  a  wagon  load  of 
money  will  scarcely  purchase  a  wagon  load  of  pro- 
visions." **  Few  documents  of  the  old  congress," 
says  a  competent  judge,  **  are  more  distinguished 
for  perspicuity,  elegance  and  patriotism,  than  this 
letter."  (Vol.  ii.,  Appendix.) 

The  Vermont  qnsstioo  was  now  also  phased 
nmboritatively  in  his  hands,  the  resolutions  intr<H 
doeed  by  him  adopted,  and  himself  empowered  to 
xemit  to  C^vernor  Clinton  a  satisfactory  adjudic]^ 
lien  of  this  lonjg  embroiled  controversy.  It  w«b 
given  in  the  spirit  of  a  Ohristiui  ntatesoian,  and 
gained  the  nstial  triumph  9i  good  smm  and  4vh> 


inlflvestedness  over  passion  and  party  interest, 
standing  forth  a  monument  of  the  governing  influ- 
ence of  such  principles.  But  higher  scenes  are 
now  opening.  On  37th  September,  1779,  congress 
deeming  it  advisable  to  open  negotiations  with 
Spain  under  their  rights  reserved  by  secret  article 
in  the  French  treaty,  (concluded  February,  1778,) 
determined  on  despatching  thither  a  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary ;  and  for  this  important  mission  at  once 
selected  their  own  president.  On  receiving  this 
appointment  Jay  resigned  the  chair,  which,  from 
the  day  he  first  oocnpied  it,ten  months  previously, 
.he  had  not  even  cmce Quitted.  Such  was  his  notion 
of  the  duties  of  official  station. 

On  a  wider  field,  and  under  higher  responsibil- 
ities, was  Jay  now  to  be  ealled  on  to  redeem  his 
pledge  of  **  holding  all  save  conscience  at  the  call 
of  his  coimtry."  What  were  his  thoughts  in  en- 
tering on  it  may  be  best  taken  from  his  private 
journal  at  the  time.  **I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced," are  his  words,  *'  that  human  fame  was  a 
bubble,  which,  whether  swelled  by  the  breath  of 
the  wise,  the  good,  the  ignorant  or  malicious,  must 
burst  with  the  glebe  we  inhabit.  I  am  not  among 
the  number  of  Uiose  who  give  it  a  place  among  the 
motives  of  their  actions.  Neither  courting  nor 
dreading  the  public  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
disreganiing  it  on  the  other,  I  joined  myself  to  the 
first  asserters  of  the  American  canse,  because  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  and  because  I  considered  cau- 
tion and  neutrality,  however  secure,  as  being  no 
less  wrong  than  dishonorable."— %/bt<ma/. 

Into  the  history  of  this  Spanish  mission  we  shall 
not  enter ;  it  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  American 
history.  We  will  but  note  the  characteristic  traits  it 
brings  forth  of  Jay's  mind.  He  went,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who,  to  use  her  own  words,  *^  In  all 
their  perils,  incited  bv  his  amiable  example,  gave 
fear  to  the  winds,  and  cheerfully  resided  herself 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Almighty."  His  first  letter 
to  the  president  of  congress  was  a  characteristic 
one.  It  was  a  draft  from  Martinique,  into  which 
island  the  national  ship  had  been  driven  by  stress 
of  weather.  *'  I  have  done,"  says  he,  **  what  per- 
haps I  shall  be  blamed  for,  but  my  pride  as  an 
American,  and  my  feelings  as  a  man,  were  not  to 
be  resisted."  The  draft  (no  doubt  an  inconvenient 
one)  was  ft>r  a  hundred  guineas,  drawn  on  the  fund 
pointed  out  for  the  payment  of  his  own  salary.  Its 
proceeds  he  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
m  order  that  they  might  not  '*  sneak,"  as  phrased, 
when  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  French  offi- 
cers, with  whom  they  were  there  associating. 
Now  we  deem  this  a  striking  anecdote,  not  so 
much  for  its  generosity,  though  in  that  light  no 
trivia]  act,  as  in  its  sympathies  with  a  worldly  feel- 
ing that  he  himself  individually  felt  not. 

But  a  higher  and  harder  question  met  him  at  his 
very  entrance  on  his  mission.  Congress,  with  the 
desperation  of  bankruptcy,  had,  even  before  know- 
ing of  his  safe  arrival,  much  less  waiting  to  hear 
of  his  success,  proceeded  to  empower  their  treas- 
urer to  draw  bills  on  Mr.  Jay,  payable  six  months 
after  date,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. These  began  to  come  in  soon  aft«r  the 
American  minister's  arrival,  and  at  a  court  which 
greeted  him  coldly,  and  ^ve  him  neither  money 
nor  promises  to  justify  his  acceptance  of  them. 
What  covrse  was  he  to  take  in  regard  of  them? 
A  pradent  man  would  eertainly  net  haive  teacfand 
tiiem— -a  politie  man  wouM  have  cried  out  against 
the  government  that  thus  disgraced  him,  while  «[p 
eantto«»iiian  wonld  ha^ewnk  under  the  diftculty.  ^ 
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Mr.  Jay  was  prudent,  and  politic,  and  oaationa, 
yet  he  did  neither.  He  looked  higher  for  his  rale. 
It  was  evidently  a  crisis  in  his  country's  fortunes, 
and  an  act  upon  which  she  was  driven  by  a  life- 
struggle.  Refuse  the  bills,  and  her  credit  was 
irreparably  ruined,  at  least  in  Europe,  and  her 
prospect  even  at  home  immeasurably  darkened. 
Accept  them,  and  there  was  yet  a  chance  for  her 
safety.  It  was  but  throwing  his  own  individual 
fortune  into  the  scale  of  his  country^s,  and  who 
knew  but  that  sacrifice  might  turn  it.  If  her  cause 
was  ruined,  he  was  ruined,  but  if  she  was  safe, 
he  was  safe.  Under  this  view  he  hesitated  not 
in  his  choice,  and  thus  redeemed  nobly  his  pledge 
given.  Without  one  dollar  of  the  government  in 
hand,  or  the  promise  of  one  given,  he  proceeded 
to  accept  bills  as  they  came  upon  him — accepted 
all  that  came — staking  name,  and  chariuster,  and 
fortune,  against  them.  Curtius-like,  he  leaped 
into  the  yawning  gulf,  and  his  country  was  saved. 
This  step  once  taken,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  the 
skilful  diplomatic  use  he  made  of  it.  These  unau- 
thorized bills  of  congress  on  the  credit  of  his  mis- 
sion he  urged  upon  the  Spanish  government  as  the 
highest  proof  of  American  confidence  in  the  gen- 
erous friendship  of  their  ally.  His  own  accept^ 
ances  he  turned  into  a  similar  appeal  to  their 
national  pride,  '*  lest  they,  as  well  as  he,  should 
stand  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  European 
world.*'  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  so  far  successful 
as  that  few  men,  we  think,  would  have  attained 
so  much,  no  man  more,  from  the  hands  of  Spain 
as  she  then  was,  a  government  alike  dilatory  and 
feeble  in  her  movements,  and  .equally  overbearing 
and  selfish  in  her  policy.  Of  her  negotiator,  how- 
ever, the  Count  D'Yranda,  Mr.  Jay  ever  spoke 
personally  with  great  respect,  as  the  man  of  high- 
est talent  he  had  met  with  abroad. 

Of  Jay's  merit  in  this  act  much  has  been  said 
and  written;  still  not,  we  think,  too 'much.  It 
was  in  truth  the  act  of  a  wise  madman  ^  answering 
to  Lord  Bacon's  demand  for  a  fit  ambassador  in 
some  desperate  emergency — ^^  poco  di  maito^^ — ^a 
little  of  the  simpleton.  But  the  folly  was  of  this 
world — the  wisdom  of  a  better,  and  the  result  was 
accordingly.  One  conclusion  at  least  we  may 
confidenUy  draw  from  it,  this  ;  that  Jay's  charac- 
teristic caution,  with  which  his  fame  has  been 
taunted,  was  the  result  of  principle,  and  not  of  self- 
ishness. His  caution  was  for  his  country's  safety, 
not  for  his  own,  still  less  for  private  benefit.  Not 
against  peril,  through  duty,  whether  of  person, 
fame  or  fortune,  did  Jay  ever  display  it,  but  solely 
against  aught  which  threatened  the  common  good. 
"iVe  qvid  detrimenii  respublica  caprret.^*  C&  the 
whole,  we  conclude,  that  few  men  of  less  rigidness 
of  character  would  so  successfully  have  resisted 
the  alternate  cajoling  and  threatening  arts  by 
which,  both  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  the  American 
negotiator  was  literally  beset,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
he  might  be  entrapped  or  browbeaten  into  satisfac- 
tory terms.  It  afibrds  to  men  in  all  time  an  in- 
structive and  comforting  picture  of  such  contest, 
one,  to  the  worldly  eye,  so  fearfully  unequal,  as 
republican  simplicity  matched  against  the  trained 
diplomacy  and  corrupt  management  of  Europe^-an 
instructive,  and  a  proud  picture,  too,  for  **  the  race 
here  was  not  unto  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  Spain  was  finally  caught  in  her  own 
net ;  waiting,  with  selfish  wisdom,  for  American 
tn^cy  to  succumb,  she  fbund  herself,  at  length, 
in  the  arms  of  a  giant  Hercules,  and  by  delaying 
the  boon  she  might  haye  sold,  till  Ainerica  no 


kmger  needed  it,  she  lost  the  eqniyalent  the  joong 
republic  stood  ready  at  first  to  offer.  Such  was 
Jay's  primary  view  of  this  business,  and  such  his 
final  influei^al  course  in  it.  But  we  approach 
now  to  the  crowning  test  of  Jay's  principles. 

On  the  twen^-third  of  June,  1782,  he  arrived  in 
Paris,  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Frank- 
lin, Adams,  Laurens,  and  Jefferson,  in  negotia- 
ting, under  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  French 
government,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with 
England.  Of  these,  his  co-adjutors,  Franklin, 
alone,  was  in  Paris;  Adams  bein^  m  Holland 
negotiating  a  loan,  Laurens  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  at  London,  and  Jefferson  still  in  Ameiica. 
On  Franklin  and  Jay,  therefore,  its  complexion 
primarily  rested,  and  on  them,  with  Adams,  (who 
reached  not  Paris  till  the  36th  of  October,)  defin- 
itively. On  this  point,  as  well  known,  a  great 
difference  of  judginent  exists.  The  bioffrapher  of 
Frankliq  (Sparks)  casts  upon  Jay  the  miputatioii 
of  groundless  and  injurious  suspicions,  as  touching 
the  good  faith  of  the  French  government.  The 
biographer  of  Jay  maintains,  again,  and  we  think 
conclusively,  the  opposite  side  of  the  ouestioo — 
justifying  those  suspicions.  Having  had,  our- 
selves, an  opportunity  of  examining,  recently,  some 
new,  unpublished,  and  original  testimony,  unseen 
by  Sparks  or  by  Jay's  biographer,  at  the  tinoe  of 
writing,  we  take  the  liberty  to  speak  with  some 
confidence  upon  this  point. 

Our  first  observation  goes  to  clear  this  question 
in  the  nopular  mind.  The  patriotic  character  of 
Franku.  "  not  involved  in  it — his  clear-^ghtednes^ 
and  judgnie/^  may  bo,  but  not  his  patriotiam 
That  suspicion,  at  the  thne  awakened,  Jay  promptly 
wiped  off.  (See  Letter  to  Franklin,  Vol.  ii.,  p. 
137.)  The  sole  question  before  us  is,  whether  the 
good  faith  of  the  French  government  was  such  as 
America  had  a  right  to  demand,  under  the  chiU- 
like  trust,  as  we  may  well  term  it,  reposed  in  her 
by  the  open  instructions  of  congress  to  their  nego- 
tiators— **  to  do  nothing  but  Sirough  their  good 
ally."  This  is  the  true  and  sole  question.  ^Die 
French  government  had  solicited  and  received, 
from  a  too-confiding  congress,  the  control  of  an 
absolute  guardian,  in  negotiating  the  terms  of  peaee 
— the  question  is,  whether  to, that  trust  her  aots 
showed  her  faithful  or  faithless ;  for  surely,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  were  an  act  of  the  highest  wisdooi 
in  Jay,  to  detect  such  double-dealing,  as  well  as 
of  the  highest  patriotism,  at  any  risk,  to  defeat  it. 
We  think  it  was  so  proved,  and  rank  Jay  accord- 
ingly. 

That  the  philosophic  Franklin  saw  into  French 
duplicity  less  clearly  than  his  single-minded  brother 
negotiator,  we  deem  to  be,  <'^  priori,^*  a  probable 
conclusion.  Franklin  was,  in  Paris,  a  great  phi- 
losopher amonff  brother  philosophers— one  of  the 
**  lions"  of  high  society,  praised  and  "/eterf"  bj 
the  learned,  the  titled,  and  the  beautiful.*  Whether 
this  was  the  safest  of  positions  for  a  stem  negotia- 
tor among  watchful  enemies  to  occupy,  may  wcJ], 
we  think,  be  doubted ;  and  surmise  that  amid  sodi 

*  Among  the  ffoating  memoirs  that  ittiU  rest  in  Pari- 
sian circles  of  such  enchantment  being  spread  around  thm 
philosopher,  studiously,  we  remember  the  following ;  the 
incense  ofiered  to  him  of  a  kiss  from  each  fairest  of  the 
company,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  sotr^et,  were  led  np  to 
give  a  kiss,  for  good  night,  to"  ton  ;K^/^VtiiiAiiR.''  (Oar 
authority  for  this  anecdote  is  the  late  M.  Marbois,  who 

Kve  it  from  person/d  recollection.)    How  would  not  Jay 
ve  recoiled  from   such    personal  flattery— daogMoas 
alike,  we  must  think,  to  the  delicacy  of  the  man  and  the 
*"    negotklptizeaDy  vjiv/v/^iv 


integrity  of  thenegotiatpti^ed  Dy  ' 
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*' oajokrieB,"  political  matters  would,  rery  natu- 
rally, with  others,  appear  **  rose-colored.''  How- 
ever this  may  have  been  in  fact,  still,  we  think, 
the  chances  of  sound  jtfdgment  were  with  him  who 
looked  at  men  and  things  through  a  soberer 
medinm.  But  in  regard  to  Jay ^s  full  confidence  in 
Franklin,  though  not  here  necessarily  involved, 
one  word  further.  That  a  mind  like  Jay's— rpure 
as  woman's  in  aU  delicacy  of  manners — stem  as 
a  Christian's  in  all  moral  duty,  and  holding  all 
truths  cheap,  compared  with  revealed  truth — ^that 
such  a  mind  should  or  could  ever  have  moved  in 
full  communion  of  trust  and  sentiment  with  one 
lax  in  all  these  points,  we  do  not  and  can  not 
believe.  Jay  trusted  no  man  who  himself  trusted 
not  God.  His  first  thought  necessarily  was  what, 
to  the  skeptical  physician  in  Paris,  (Vol.  ii.,  p. 
347,)  he  put  in  words.  <*  I  very  concisely  re- 
marked," said  he,  **  that  if  there  was  no  God,  there 
could  be  no  moral  obligation.'*  Now,  that  such  was 
Franklin's  infidelity  we  do  not  believe,  but  to  take 
him  at  his  own  showing  as  one  who  never  professed 
belief,  and  who,  in  his  private  memoirs,  could 
record,  without  one  word  of  self-condenmation,  the 
suicide  of  a  youth  whom  his  instructions  had  led 
into  infidelity — with  such  an  one,  we  deem.  Jus 
mind  could  not  be  at  accord  who  habitually  recog- 
nized Christ  and  his  law  in  every  path.  Surely 
soch  fellow-travellers  could  not  keep  step  together. 
Religion  was  one  of  the  elements  of  Jay's  deep 
eoD&ence  in  the '  *  Father  of  his  Country . ' '  Speak- 
ing of  Washington's  public  letter  of  this  very  date, 
he  says,  **  It  does  him  credit  as  a  soldier,  patriot, 
and  Christian."  That  Franklin  justly  recognized 
the  power  of  religion  over  other  men's  minds,  there 
is  no  doubt.  His  celebrated  motion  (26th  of  May, 
1781)  in  congress,  to  adjourn  a  stormy  debate  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  it ;  but  the  question  here  is,  as  to  its 
depth  in  his  own  mind.  The  utmost  we  know  that 
he  ventured  to  say,  when  asked  on  his  dying  bed, 
was,  "  It  is  safest  to  believe."* 

On  one  point,  at  least,  we  cannot  but  condemn 
Franklin,  though  in  a  matter  more  perhaps  of 
judgment  than  patriotism.  We  know  that  he  was 
for  waiving  the  all-important  honorable  question, 
whether  independence  was  to  precede  ox  follow  the 
treaty—- whether  we  were  to  stand  before  England 
in  the  light  of  revolted  colonies,  or  of  independent 
states.  In  the  celebrated  interview  of  the  tenth  of 
August,  Jay  made  short  answer  to  what  he  well 
termed  Vcrgennes*  **  singular  reasoning"  on  this 
subject,  in  favor  of  Oswald's  commission.  The 
count  then  turned  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  matter.  The  doctor  said 
he  believed  the  commission  would  do.  *'  I  told 
the  minister,"  says  Jay,  "  that  we  neither  could 
nor  would  treat  with  any  nation  in  the  world  on  any 
other  than  an  equal  footing." — Letter  to  Gov, 
Morris,  vol.  ii.,  p.  106.  In  private  conference  too, 
with  Jay,  such  was  his  argument — ^*  the  good 
imith  of  the  French,"  and  '*  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions ;"  and,  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
FraokHo  declined  putting  his  name  to  the  letter 
drawn  op  by  Jay,  refusing  to  treat  except  on  terms 
of  equality.  But  this,  as  before  said,  touches  not 
hi*  love  for  his  country  or  his  sense  of  duty, 
though  still  in  neither  m  accordance  with  ours. 

*  These  words  were  uttered  by  him  in  answer  to  Dr. 
flUppea,  of  Philadelphia,  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
Jieofs  repeated  within  the  day  in  the  fiunily  of  his 
Inead,  Mr.  Eddy,  aod  by  one  of  the  daughters  (the  first 
Mis.  Dsfid  Hosack)  narrated  to  the  present  writer. 


As  to  his  clear-sightednese  into  the  views  of 
France,  Franklin  stands,  also,  in  our  estimation, 
condemned  of  the  blindness  either  of  partiality  or 
culpable  remissness.  The  course  of  France  in  the 
matter  of  American  liberty,  during  the  contest,  had 
been,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  one  of  high  and 
generous  enthusiasm,  and  on  the  part  of  her  gov- 
ernment, one  of  liberal  though  calculating  policy. 
This  was  fur  the  lowering  of  England.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  question  of  a  solid  and  permanent 
independence  to  the  states,  that  was  another  ques- 
tion ;  and  herein  we  hold  the  policy  of  theJPrench 
government,  (saving,  perhaps,  the  king  person- 
ally,) to  have  been  one  alike  selfish,  arrogant,  and 
false,  and  thereby,  too,  dishonorable,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  abuse  of  a  guardianship  with  which  she 
herself  had  sought  to  be  entrusted,  for  the  benefit 
not  of  herself  but  of  America,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  through  her  minister  in  Philadelphia  arro- 
gantly claimed,  (see  Count  Lucerne's  letter  to 
congress,)  and  which  trust  she  now  held  up  to  the 
American  negotiators  and  to  the  world  at  large  in 
proof  of  her  pledged  generosity  and  disinterested- 
ness. She  had  feared,  it  seems,  the  *'  impractica- 
bility," as  her  minister  worded  it,  of  Adams  as 
negotiator  of  the  treaty,  and  solicited  coadjutors  to 
him.  The  selfish  prayer  was  heard  and  answered, 
and  truly  was  a  boon  granted  unto  her  when  Jay, 
**  the  truly  impracticable,"  became  the  substitute. 
In  his  quiet  character  the  French  government 
obviously  read  not  at  first  theur  difiiculty,  and  vari- 
ous were  the  arts  used,  as  it  opened  upon  them,  to 
entrap  or  overawe  him  ;  we  refer  more  especially 
to  the  interviews  of  the  tenth  of  August  and  ihe 
twenty-seventh  of  September,  and  to  the  unofficial 
interference  of  M.  de  Rayneval,  Vergennes'  pri- 
vate secretary,  a  convenient  agent,  whose  words 
and  acts  miffht  be  sustained  or  abandoned  at  plea- 
sure, one  who  mi^ht  gain  much  and  could  pledge 
nothing.  (See  his  letter  and  memoir  of  the  sixth 
of  September.)  Under  these  circumstances  Jay 
broke  his  instructions^  opened  a  direct  communica- 
tion on  his  own  personal  responsibility  with  Uie 
British  government,  demanded  and  obtained  from 
their  new  ministry  the  previous  recognition  of 
American  independence — a  starting  point,  against 
which  not  England  but  France,  as  he  had  truly 
suspected,  was  the  bar — and  thus  did  he  effect  the 
provisional  treaty,  securing  to  us,  under  our  own 
guarantee,  rights  which  under  French  guardian- 
ship we  never  should  have  obtained.  Now,  to 
such  conclusion  no  unprejudiced  mind,  we  think, 
but  must  arrive  from  the  documentary  evidence 
here  exhibited  in  Mr.  Jay's  two  volumes.  But 
such  conclusion  becomes  demonstration  under  the 
new  proof  we  now  are  enabled  to  adduce.  The 
witness  we  bring  forward  is  an  unquestioned  one — 
the  late  Lord  St.  Helens,  then  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
the  English  minister  resident  in  Paris,  and  a  party 
to  the  very  negotiation  in  question.  In  returning 
to  a  friend,  through  whom  it  comes  to  us,  a  copy 
of  the  volumes  before  us,  lent  him  for  his  perusal. 
Lord  St.  H.  accompanied  them  with  the  following 
testimony :  **  These  memoirs  are  indeed  highly 
deserving  of  further  attention  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and,  as  you  justly  foresaw,  particularly 
interesting  to  mvself,  from  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  political  intercourse  with  Mr.  Jay,  when 
we  were  respectively  employed  at  Paris,  in  178S ; 
and  I  can  safely  add  my  testimony  to  the  numerous 
proofs  afiforded  by  these  memoirs,  that  it  was  not 
only  chiefly^  but  solklt,  through  his  means  that 
the  negotiations  of  that  period,  between  England 
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and  the  United  States,  were  broaght  to  a 
fill  conclusion. "'-Gr(r/Vofi-jffTe/,  29ih  July,  1838. 
To  this  conclusive  lanofaage  as  to  Mr.  Jaj's 
course,  we  would  yet  add  two  of  his  lordship's 
marginal  notes,  baring  npon  the  French  ques- 
tion. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  145.  **  N.  B.  This  letter  {letter  in 
Appendix,  p.  490)  was  intercepted  by  a  British 
cruiser  and  communicated  to  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  the  sequel  of  this  narrative  (which 
is  perfectly  true  throughout)  will  show  that  this 
important  disclosure  of  the  machinations  of  fVance 
led  to  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  provisional 
treaty  between  England  and  America,  being  in 
reality  quite  tantamoont  to  a  separate  treaty. — 
St.  rf." 

Page  149.  (Last  visit.)  **  These  propositions 
related  entirely  to  a  certain  enlargement  of  the 
limits  of  the  French  fisheries,  as  defined  by  former 
treaties.  Bnt  in  the  course  of  these  discussions, 
M,  de  Versmnes  never  failed  to  ijisitt  en  the  eX' 
pediency  of  a  concert  of  measures  between  France 
and  England,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
American  states  from  these  fishiries,*  lest  they 
should  become  a  nursery  for  seamen. — 8.  ^." 

Such  is  the  new  light  thrown  on  this  once  dark 
question  ;  and  sufficient,  we  think,  to  settle  it  for- 
ever. Let  us  have  no  more,  therefore,  of  these 
charges  against  Jay,  of  **  unfounded  jealousy  of 
France  ;  or  against  his  friends  either,  of  **  an 
overrated  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services." 

Before  one  great  task  was  closed,  the  voice  of 
his  conntry  had  already  called  Jay  to  another.  On 
the  first  of  May,  1783,  Congress  appointed  him  a 
commissioner  in  conjunction  with  Adams  and 
Franklin  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain.  The  further  appointment  of  minis- 
ter, resident  in  England,  being  also  suggested  to 
him  from  a  high  quarter,  he  promptly  declined  It, 
on  ground  not  often  taken  by  public  men.  **  I 
view,"  said  he,  *'  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Adams 
on  that  head  sjb  founded  in  equity  and  reason.  He 
deserves  well  of  his  country,  and  is  very  able  to 
serve  her.  I  do,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
decline  and  refuse  to  be  a  competitor  with  that 
faithful  servant  of  the  public  for  the  place  in  ques- 
tion."— Letter  to  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ro\. 
i.,  p.  172. 

Spain,  finding  herself  foiled  in  her  selfish 
schemes  of  aggrandisement,  now  solicited  the  re- 
opening of  the  very  negotiation  she  had  before 
spumed,  and  to  that  end  Mr.  Jay's  return  to  Mad- 
rid. The  state  of  his  health  led  him,  however,  to 
dedine  that,  as  well  as  all  other  foreign  appoint- 
ment, and  to  determine  on  a  return  to  his  native 
country.  To  the  secretary  of  foreign  aflfairs  he 
thus  writes  in  answer :  *'  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  pre- 
sent to  congress  my  wannest  acknowledgments  for 
the  marks  of  confidence  with  which  they  have 
honored  me,  and  assure  them  that  by  becoming  a 
private  dtixen  I  mean  not  to  retreat  from  any 

*  That  thif  matter  was  well  understood  at  that  time, 
aud  that  to  Jay  in  chief  belonged  the  merit  of  saving  the 
fisheries,  is  clear.  In  a  letter  immediately  subsequent, 
Adams  thus  writes  to  Jay :  "  I  have  received  several  let- 
ters from  Bosum  and  Philadelphia,  from  very  good  hands. 
which  make  very  honorable  and  afjeciionate  mention  of 
you.  You  have  erected  a  monument  to  your  memory  in 
every  New  England  heart.'*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  153.  To  the 
same  efiiMit  Hamilton  writes :  **  The  New  England  peo|]Ae 
talk  of  making  yon  an  annual  ./kA  ofeHng;  as  an  ae- 
knowledgmeat  of  your  exertions  for  the  psrticipaiioo  of 
the  fisheries."  Vol.  ii.,p.  123.  la  Renwick's  life  the. 
above  testimony  is  referred  to  in  a  note  on  page  71 


duties  which  an  AmeriAn  owes  to  his  oonntrj." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  173. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1783,  was  signed  st 
Paris  the  definitive  treaty,  closing  the  arduous  con- 
test. In  putting  his  name  to  it,  Mr.  Jay  mifffat  in- 
deed satisfactorily  look  back  on  the  events  that  led 
to  it,  for  he  had  embarked  in  the  cause  at  the  fiist 
summons  of  his  country,  and  zealously  persevered 
in  it  at  every  hazard. 

Af^  a  short  visit  to  the  waters  of  Bath,  (Eng- 
land,) and  a  wearisome  delay  of  some  months, 
awaiting  the  requisite  authority  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts,  Mr.  Jay  returned  to  America  with 
his  family,  landing  at  New  York,  afler  6ve 
years'  absence,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
1784. 

With  what  feelings  his  countij  stood  ready  to 
greet  his  return,  may  be  seen  in  the  language 
addressed  to  him  bya  city  not  over  fiorward  to  be- 
stow  its  praises.  We  would  give  it  at  large  did 
space  permit ;  with  our  limits  we  can  but  refer  to 
it.  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  184,  185.)  But  not  to  private 
life  was  he  permitted  as  yet  to  return.  Even  be- 
fore his  leaving  Europe,  congress  had  elected  him 
to  the  most  responsible  office  under  the  existing 
forms  of  government,  and  involving  the  highest 
trusts  of  the  country,  as  determining  all  its  foreign 
relations— secretary  of  foreign  afifairs.  With  a 
view  to  this  appointment,  so  unanimous  was 
congress  in  it,  they  had  made  provision  for  the 
temporary  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  ofike. 
even  from  the  time  of  its  creation  in  1781,  until 
Jay's  approaching  return  enabled  them  to  place  in 
it  the  man  on  whom,  next  to  Washington,  the 
country  most  confidently  rested  for  wi»]om  and 
sound  guidance.  A  contest  of  honors,  however, 
awaited  his  landing,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  having  at  the  same  time  met  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  delegate  to  congress.  He  accepted 
the  secretaryship,  and  continued  for  five  years — 
that  is,  until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution in  1789 — to  perform  its  laborious  and  highly 
responsible  duties  faithfully  and  fearlessly.  U 
was  a  high  station,  for  until  such  new  union  gave 
to  the  states  an  executive  head,  the  secretary  came 
nearest  to  such  ofllcial  representative  both  in  rank 
and  influence,  and  was  so  regarded  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  Far,  however,  from  desiring  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  feeble  confederation  of  the  states 
as  that  of  1781,  Jay  stood  prominent  among  those 
who  led  the  way  to  a  true  federal  union,  and  with 
Washington  and  Hamilton  roost  cfilectually  labored 
for  it,  and  when  matured,  with  Madison,  also, 
for  its  adoption.  A  single  extract  may  suflke 
to  show  the  tone  of  his  correspondence  on  this 
point: 

*'  It  is  my  first  wish  to  see  the  United  States  as- 
sume and  merit  the  character  of  one  great  nation, 
whose  territory  is  divided  into  dififerent  states 
merely  for  more  convenient  government  and  the 
more  easy  and  prompt  administration  of  justice — 
jnst  as  our  several  states  are  divided  into  counties 
and  townships  for  the  like  purposes. 

**  Until  this  be  done,  the  chain  which  holds  us 
together  will  be  too  feeble  to  bear  much  opposition 
or  exertion,  and  we  shall  be  daily  mortified  by  see- 
ing the  links  of  h  giving  way  and  calling  for 
repair  one  after  anodier.'* — Letter  to  J.  LoweU, 
May  lOtk,  177^. 

Thai  Jay  then  looked  to  a  idms  eoasolidjiii 
form  of  goiemmeot,  as  bare  indicated,  thjsn  hit 
matured  thoughts  snbseqoently  led  himtoadvocatit 
there  is  no  question;  nor  was  he  alone  in  sugJi' 
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prefBienoe.  It  was  shared  by  Washioffton  and 
HamiltoD,  and  justified  at  the  time  by  the  feeble 
and  disorganized  condition  into  which  the  country 
had  OTory where  fallen. 

But  Jay's  native  state  was  not  content  to  yield 
him  up  to  congress  without  another  struggle  for 
his  services,  and  early  in  1785,  under  general  dis- 
satisfiiction  with  the  actual  incumbent,  Clinton,  he 
was  solicited  to  allow  his  name  to  be  put  in  nomi- 
nation for  governor.  His  answer  exhibits  as  usual 
charactenstic  ground  : 

"  This,'*  said  he,  after  declining,  "  is  my  de- 
liberate and  mature  opinion — a  servant  should  not 
leave  a  good  old  master  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more 
pay  or  a  prettier  livery.  Were  I  at  present  to  ac- 
cept the  government  if  offered,  the  world  would 
naturally  be  led  to  say  and  to  believe  that  I  did  it 
from  some  such  paltry  motive.  The  place  I  hold 
is  more  laborious,  requires  more  confinement  and 
unceasing  application,  and  is  not  only  less  lucrative 
hut  also  less  splendid  than  that  of  the  government. 
To  exchange  worse  for  better  does  not  seem  very 
disinterest^,  and  when  professions  and  facts  give 
opposite  evidence,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  which  will 
obtain  the  most  credit.  If  the  circumstances  of 
the  state  were  pressing,  if  real  disgust  and  discon- 
tent had  spread  through  the  country,  if  a  change 
bad,  in  the  general  opinion,  become  not  only  ad- 
visable but  necessary,  and  the  good  expected  from 
that  change  dejpended  on  me,  then  my  present  ob- 
jections would  immediately  yield  to  the  consider- 
ation that  a  good  citizen  ought  cheerfully  to  take 
any  station  which  his  country  may  think  proper  to 
assign  him." — Letter  to  Oen,  Schuyler ,  June  lOthy 
1785. 

This  pledge,  too,  as  we  shall  see,  was  he  after- 
wards called  on  to  redeem.  Spain,  as  already 
noted,  having  failed  to  draw  to  her  capital  the 
American  negotiator  whom  she  had  so  much  un- 
dervalued, at  len)^  followed  him  by  her  ministry 
across  the  Atlantic ;  and  under  the  special  appoint- 
ment of  congress,  Mr.  Jay  had  the  singular  satis- 
faction of  conducting,  on  his  own  soil  and  in  his 
native  city,  at  the  instance  of  Spain  herself,  a  ne- 
gotiation which  in  her  own  capital  she  had  super- 
ciliously rejected.  But  not  yet  even  was  she 
sufficiently  instructed.  The  mission  of  Don  Diego 
Gardoqui  proved  a  fruitless  one,  and  the  question 
of  boundaries  and  river  navigation  continued  un- 
settled until  the  treaty  of  1795.  Among  the  sin- 
ffularly  confidential  trusts  reposed  about  this  time 
Sy  congress  in  Mr.  Jay,  was  one  conferred  by  a 
secret  act,  (7th  September,  1785,)  giving  him,  for 
the  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  full  discretionary 
power  to  inspect  all  letters  passing  through  the 
post-office.  Such  inquisitorial  proceeding  was, 
tiowever,  so  little  in  accordance  with  Jay's  rule  of 
action,  that  it  is  believed  he  never  exercised  it.  It 
related,  however,  to  a  matter  as  pressing  as  it  was 
delicate — the  non-fulfilment  by  the  British  govern- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  definitive  treaty,  more 
especially  the  retention  of  the  posts,  grounded  on 
equivalent  infractions  of  the  treaty  on  our  nart. 
Tliis  was  a  subject  definitely  within  the  official  du- 
ties of  the  secretary,  and  to  devise  some  adequate 
remedy  for  this  new  speck  of  war  engaged  his 
most  earnest  attention.  The  course  recommended 
by  him  to  congress  was  as  usual  the  straightfor- 
ward path  of  truth  and  duty.  The  conditions  of 
that  treaty  had  been  fmOuaUy  violated — this  was 
his  position — nor  had  the  states  any  right  to  com- 
phun  so  long  as  they  themselves  were  standing 
upon  wrong.    The  maxim  of  law  was  often  in  his 
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month  on  this  occasion — *<  They  who  seek  justioe 
must  do  justice ;"  and  again  :  **  Do  justioe  and  all 
is  easy."  Under  this  principle,  his  advice  to  con- 
gress was  as  wise  and  virtuous  as  it  was  fearlessly 
given.  (See  report  of  the  thirteenth  of  October.) 
'*  Tour  secretary,"  is  its  plain  language,  '*  is  about 
to  say  unpopular  things,  but  higher  motives  than 
personal  considerations  press  him  to  proceed." 
'*  It  is  notamatter  of  surprise,"  he  adds,  *'  to  your 
secretary,  that  the  posts  are  detained,  nor  in  his 
opinion  would  Britain  be  to  blame  in  continuing  to 
hold  them  until  America  shall  cease  to  impede  her 
enjoying  every  essential  right  secured  to  her  and 
her  people  and  adherents  by  the  treaty."  His  ad- 
vice then  was,  a  general  repeal  of  all  state  laws 
repugnant  to  the  treaty,  candid  acknowledgment 
through  their  minister  at  London  of  past  violations, 
and  authori^  given  him  to  conclude  a  definitive 
convention  for  the  settlement  of  all  remaining  liti- 
gated questions.  Had  such  honest  advice  been  as 
honestly  followed,  it  would  have  saved  the  country 
years  of  embittered  feeling  as  well  as  general  em- 
barrassment, and  anticipated  a  result  which  it  was 
yet  destined  for  Jay  to  carry  out  under  more  peril- 
ous circumstances  ten  years  later — a  treaty  wiUi 
England.  Of  Jay's  conduct  on  this  occasion  we 
cannot  find  a  better  expression  than  in  the  words 
of  his  son  : 

"  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  statesman  thus  bring- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  a  great  national  controversy, 
and  one  in  which  the  interests  and  passions  of  bii 
countrymen  were  involved,  that  stnct  and  honest 
adherence  to  truth  and  justice  which  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  requires  in  the  afilairs  of  private 
life,  but  which  is  too  frequently,  and  without  cen- 
sure, dispensed  with  in  politics." — Vol.  i.,  p.  340. 

The  inability  of  congress  to  carry  out  its  own 
constitutional  acts  was  now  fully  apparent,  and 
awakened  widely  a  call  for  some  more  energetic 
form  of  government.  Without  such  the  condition 
of  the  states  was  all  but  desperate.  **  We  are  no 
NATION,"  was  Jay'«  condensed  picture  of  it — **  tm- 
biessed  with  an  efficient ^ovemment,^^  '*  destitute  of 
funds,"  '*  without  public  credit  at  home  or  abroad," 
and  on  the  brink  of  war  with  two  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe,  England  and  Spain.  What 
Jay  most  dreaded  in  this  emergency  was,  that  uni- 
versal insecurity  should  pave  the  way  for  a  willing 
tyranny,  and  that  the  very  men  who  had  shed  their 
blood  for  liberty  should  now  barter  it  away  for 
peace.  To  secure  the  one,  without  losing  the 
other,  was  the  great  problem  now  in  all  good  men*s 
minds.  How  Jay  thought  and  labored  for  it  we 
must  refer  to  his  published  correspondence  in  these 
volumes,  more  especially  with  Washington,  of 
whom  we  have  some  fifty  letters.  (See  particularly 
Letters  of  ^Hth  June,  1786, 1th  of  January,  1787, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  244,  355.)  Of  the  federal  party 
which  now  arose,  or  rather  by  name  now  first  ap- 
peared, a  party  seeking  to  realize  this  onlj  scheme 
of  safety  for  the  country,  and  so  named  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  who,  as  Jay  described  them, 
preferred  being  **  little  kings  at  home,"  Jay,  as  is 
well  known,  was  among  its  leading  founders,  as 
through  life  he  continued  to  be  among  the  firmest 
adherents  to  its  primitive  principles.  Of  this  party, . 
so  to  miscall  it,  or  rather  this  natural  and  necessary 
union,  as  in  its  origin  it  was,  of  the  wise  and  good 
of  the  land,  to  save  a  distracted  country  out  of  the 
jaws  of  anarchy  and  restless  individual  ambition, 
the  eulogium,  we  think,  is  yet  to  be  written  by  the 
historian.  It  is  not  our  intent  to  do  it ;  not  foa 
that  its  name  has  now  an  iU  pvc^  iii  political  noslC 
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tiija^that  18^  a  risk  we  feai  not ;  bat  solely  that  it 
Wjpald  lead  us  too  wide  of  our  present  mark,  al- 
ready largely  extended.  We  content  ourselves 
with  aayiiig,  that  he  who  would  estimate  federal- 
ispi  aright,  most  transport  himself  to  the  age  in 
which  it  arose,  and  then  appreciate  both  its  neces- 
sity and  its  happy  influence.  He  must  view,  we 
say,  that  fairest  flower  of  American  freedom,  not 
as  in  later  times  we  have  seen  it  soiled  and  torn  by 
rude  and  selfish  hands,  but  as  it  first  bloomed  in 
the  eye  of  heaven  onder  the  nursing  hands  of 
Washington,  Hamilton  and  Jay.  Let  no  man  write 
its  epitaph  who  cannot  read  in  it  something  better 
than  pttTtir.  That  Jay  was  not  of  the  convention 
which  friimed  the  constitution,  has,  in  popular 
opinion,  withdrawn  his  name  somewhat  from  the 
repulaiion  of  it^  as  before  we  noted  his  absence 
had  done  from  the  *'  decUration.''  But  this  is 
doiog  htm  injustice  here  as  then.  From  the  de- 
Uberiitioae  of  ihc^  convention,  as  from  the  congress 
of  IT7d,  Jay  was-  withheld  by  claims  which  his 
country  deemed  imperative  and  paramount.  In 
thm  ca»e  he  could  not  be  spared  for  labors  which 
were  noi  to  be  definitive,  from  his  hi^h  oflicial  du- 
ties in  the  ffovemment,  congress  bemg  in  session 
at  New  YorK  at  the  same  moment  that  the  conven- 
tion sat  in  Philadelphia.  But  of  the  value  of  his 
labors  in  procuring  a  convention,  and  still  more  in 
maturing  the  national  mind  for  its  action,  there  can 
be  but  one.  opinion,  and  still  less  doubt,  if  possible, 
of  the  weiffht  of  his  influence  in  securing  the  sub- 
sequent a£>ption  of  the  constitution  framed  by  it. 
The  state  of  New  York,  which  was  the  very  cita- 
•del  of  its  opponents,  without  Jay's  labors  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  been  carried ;  so  at  least 
-thought  those  who  were  better  judges.  General 
Wa^ington  thus  habitually  expressed  himself, 
Iboth  as  to  the  task  beforehand  and  Jay's  merit  id 
its  execntion :  '*  Is  the  public  mind  matured,"  be 
-.asks,  {Letter  of  March  10/A,  1787,)  '*  for  such  an 
important  change  as  the  one  you  have  suggested  ? 
What  would  be  the  Qonsequence  of  a  premature 
:attempt?  My  opinion  is,  that  this  country  has  yet 
ito^/ee/ and  see  a  tittle  more  before  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. A  thirst  for  power  and  the  bantling— I 
nad  like  to  have  said  monstsb — sovereignty,  which 
have  taken  such  fast  hold  of  the  states  individually, 
will,  when  joined  by  the  many  whose  personal  con- 
sequence in  the  line  of  state  politics  will  be  in  a 
■manner  annihilated,  form  a  strong  phalanx  against 
it."  Again,  of  Jay's  **  Address  to  the  inhabitants 
•of  New  York,"  urging  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, Washington  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to  the 
:author  himself:  *'  The  good  sense,  forcible  obser- 
vations, temper  and  moderation,  cannot  fail,  I  should 
think,  of  making  a  serious  impression  upon  the 
:anti-federal  mind,  where  it  is  not  under  the  influ- 
vence  of  such  local  views  as  will  yield  to  no  argu- 
ments, no  proofs."  The  address  here  alluded  to 
was  one  published  by  Mr.  Jay  anonymously,  but 
soon  attributed  to  its  right  author.  '*  Nor  has  the 
tribute  of  applause,"  says  one  of  his  correspond- 
>ents  on  the  occasion,  **  been  withheld  from  the 
author,  that  usually  accompanies  his  writings,  for 
though  through  modesty  his  name  was  concealed, 
it  seems  the  well-known  style  discovered  him. ' '  In 
this  paiaphlet  Jay  did  not  maintain  the  theoretic 
perfection  of  the  constitution,  for  he  did  not  so  hold 
It.  In  one  leading  feature,  '*  want  of  pennaneHcy 
in  the  senate,"  it  had  been  a^nst  his  judgment; 
•but  he  argued  the  question  simply  on  its  practical 
;  grounds.  **  Is  it  probable  a  better  plan  can  be  at- 
tained ?"    "  If  attainable,  is  it  likely  to  he  in  sea- 


son V  *'  If  not  attailied,  what  will  be  the  i 
tion  of  the  con  ntry  1 "  In  combination  with  Hmmii« 
ton  and  Madison,  the  papers  of  '*.The  Federalist" 
were  also  now  resolved  upon,  but  Jay's  share  in 
them  was  cut  short,  after  furnishing  Noe.  3,  3,  4, 
and  5,  through  an  injury  received  in  quelling  the 
popular  tumult  in  New  York,  familiarly  known  as 
the  doctor's  mob.  He  was  struck  senseless  to  the 
ground  by  a  blow  from  a  paving  stone,  causing, 
**  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound  oo  the  temple." 
His  friend,  Baron  Steuben,  was  also  knocked 
down,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  similar  missile,  com- 
plaining, with  a  soldier's  feeling,  that  one  "  who 
had  fought  through  the  wars  of  the  ffreat  Fredmd^, 
should  at  length  be  brought  to  the  ground  by  a 
brickbat  thrown  by  a  blackguard." 

Jay's  views  of  a  federal  constitntion  we  find  no* 
where  drawn  out  at  large.  His  mind  was  not,  in 
truth,  a  speculative  one,  and,  content  with  the  prac- 
tical question  as  it  lay  before  him,  seldom  wan- 
dered into  the  regions  of  possibility.  His  was  not, 
in  short,  the  philosophical  mind — not  the  THiNXsa, 
but  the  ACTOR,  is  his  high  name.  On  general 
principles  he  was,  however,  firm  and  clear.  For 
these  we  refer  to  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  Washington,  with  whom,  in  judgment,  he 
was  fully  at  accord.  (See  Letter,  Mount  Vernon, 
15th  of  August,  1786.)  With  Jefieraon,  also,  at 
Paris,  being  officially  in  correspondence,  he  some- 
times touches  on  these  points.  In  one  of  date  of 
18th  of  August,  1786,  he  speaks  lus  sense  of  need- 
ful changes.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  250,  851.) 

Jay's  first  number  in  The  Federaliit  contains  a 
passage  we  shall  quote  as  exhibiting  a  fact  that 
even  now  has  an  important  bearing  on  political 
parties.  It  is  this :  that  the  federal  policy,  ao  to 
call  it,  was  the  original  and  native  feeling  of  the 
American  people — the  existing  party,  and  that  the 
states'  right  party  was  but  a  novel  faction,  on- 
known  to  earker  times,  and  springing  up  then  but 
out  of  temporary  state  jealousies,  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  mdividuals.  Now,  the  present  popular 
opinion  is  unquestionably  the  reverse  of  this,  name- 
ly, that  the  states'  rights  were  the  old  party,  and 
the  federal  the  new  one.  Yet  hear  a  contemporary 
witness  as  to  the  fact,  which,  if  incorrect,  wonJd 
doubtless  have  been  at  once  as  publicly  denied,  as 
it  was  publicly  asserted.  *'It  has,  taUil  lately, 
been  a  received  and  uncontradicted  opinion,  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  America  depended 
on  their  continuing  firmly  united,  and  the  wishes, 
prayers  and  eflforts  of  our  best  citiiens,  have  been 
constantly  directed  to  that  object.  But  politicians 
now  appear  who  insist  that  tlus  opinion  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  instead  of  looking  for  safety  and  hap- 
piness in  UNION,  we  ought  to  seek  it  in  a  division 
of  the  states  into  distinct  confederacies  or  sovereign- 
ties. However  extraordinary  this  new  doctnne 
may  seem,  it  nevertheless  has  its  advocates,"  etc. 
—Federalist,  No.  2. 

Jay,  as  akeady  mentioned,  was  not  a  member 
of  the  convention  ihax  framed  the  constitution ;  bat 
in  giving  efiicaoy  to  ita  deliberations  no  name  stands 
more  prominent.  Had,  indeed,  his  wise  advice 
been  followed,  to  have  given  it  power  to  eMtablMf 
as  well  as  frame,  the  country  would  have  been 
saved  a  year  or  more  of  angry  debate^  and  perhaps 
the  very  existence  of  those  hostile  parties  in  it,  or 
at  any  rate  their  malignant  bitterness,  which  first 
took  form  in  the  heated  passions  caUed  forth  by  Ihe 
long  and  dubious  contest  between  the  advocates 
for,  and  opponents  of,  the  reported  constitotion. 
But  this  was  too  higl^^f^^^,sf|p^^<^  fbr 
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WaslHBaton.  In  aaw^r  to  Uie  suggcttion,  he  re^ 
plies :  ''However  constitutionally  it  might  be  done, 
n  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  eiqpedient."— Xe^* 
ter,  Tol.  L,  p.  359. 

With  what  confidence  Jay*s  fellow-citizens  en- 
trusted to  him  the  final  decision  of  this  point,  may 
be  judged  of  ftom  the  almost  unanimous  vote  in  ma 
choice  as  a  city  delegate  to  the  oonyention.  Out 
of  two  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty-three 
votes,  bat  ninety-eight  were  found  without  his 
name.  His  ooUeagnes  were  the  chancellor  of  the 
state,  the  chief  justice,  a  second  judge  of  the  su- 
DTeme  court,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  When  we  learn  that  out  of  fif^-seven 
delegates  oomposing  this  convention,  forty-six  went 
there  set  against  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  perilous  fight,  and 
rale  accordingly  the  merit,  of  those  who  eventually 
carried  that  vital  measure. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1788,  the  convention  as- 
sembled, and  on  the  11th  of  July,  after  much  con- 
test, Jay  moved  that  the  constitution  be  **  ratified j^^ 
and  the  amendments  deemed  expedient  ^^reeom- 
mended.^*  The  raaj<mty  long  stood  out,  insisting 
on  the  words  '*  on  condition  that,^^  eto.,  but  at 
length  gi^g  way  to  truth  and  eloquence,  passed 
its  ratification,  with  the  words  *'  in  full  confidence,^  ^ 
etc.,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes!  Thus  harcUy 
did  oar  vessel  of  state  reach  its  only  port  of  safety  ! 
May  we  not  fondly  trust,  that  among  the  blessinffs 
time  has  wrought,  this  is  one,  that  even  two  could 
not  now  be  found  within  it  to  bid  it  go  forth  again 
upon  the  stormy  and  pathless  ocean  ? 

Thus  was  the  union  of  the  states  perfected, 
''God  willing,"  and  it  is  an  instructive  fact  re- 
corded for  our  less  reverential  age,  that  its  first 
organiied  movement  was  one  of  thankful  devotion. 
Iramediatelv  after  General  Washington's  address 
on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  "  the  president,"  says 
our  author,  "  with  both  houses  of  congress,  attend- 
ed divine  service  in  St.  Paul's  Chureh,  (New 
York,)  to  render  dieir  thanksgivings  to  the  Sn- 
preme  Being  for  the  peaceful  and  successftil  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  government,  and  to  implore 
for  it  his  future  guidance  and  favor."  The  inde- 
pendent action  of  congress,  too,  was  a  correspon- 
dent one,  for,  before  adjournment,  they,  by  reftolo- 
tion,  requested  the  mreeident  to  recommend  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  "  acknowledging,  with 
grateful  hearts,"  to  use  its  language,  "  the  many 
and  signal  favors  of  Almighty  Grod,  especially  by 
affording  them  an  opportunity  peaceably  to  estab- 
lish a  constitution  or  government  for  their  safety 
and  happiness." — Joumais  of  First  Congress. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  foimders  of  our  govern- 
ment. May  we  not  trust  that  th^  mantle  is  now 
at  length  again  descending  upon  our  rulers,  and 
wiping  oat  the  proverbial  charge  sometimes  east  in 
onj  teeth — *^  How  difierent  are  the  men  that  bring 
forth  revolutions,  from  the  men  that  revolntions 

mm  Jay  wa»eetiiDated  ^  the  oountry  we  hftve 
aheady  repeatedly  seen.  We  have  new^  for  the 
fii9t^  timA,  SA  opportaii^  of  jodgina  how  he  was 
resuded  l^him who  has  been weU  nMsed  ** the 
fii|^.  of  his  •cooBlry^"  f    It  wm  tmqneetioiiabily  a 

*  This  was  fcmwdbsiyis  the  lauunted  d«ath  of  Geae- 

t  With  irtiat  feelings  Jay  regarded  Washington  in 
tatft,  may  be  taken  firom  a  letter  of  about  this  date,  pr^- 
ixm  upon  his  friends  the  obtaining  of  a  hast  by  Ceraochi. 
^  is  oriy  vliile  ha  Uw  that  wecsn  have  the  satisftc- 


clear  token  that  Washington  gave.  Jay  was  the 
first  called  by  him  in  the  formation  of  his  cabinet, 
and  what  is  more,  desired  to  choose  his  ofltee.  His 
selection  was  a  wise  one  for  himself,  we  deem,  as 
well  as  his  copntry.  In  the  supreme  federal  court 
Jay  bad  recognized  the  key-stone  of  the  constitu- 
tion. There  he  saw  was  to  be  its  first,  and  proba- 
bly its  last  battle-field,  and  with  the  firmness  of  one 
that  feared  not  responsibUity,  chose  to  take  his 
stand  upon  it.  He  became  the  first  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1790,  the  supreme  court 
held  its  first  sitting  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
delivering  his  primary  char^  Jay's  feelings  mi^ht 
well  have  been  those  of  lionorable  pride.  We 
doubt  whether  they  went  beyond  d^p  thankful- 
ness, and  the  approving  sense  of  duty  that  belongs 
to  the  patriot  and  Christian.  Thirteen  years  be- 
fore, as  tite  first  chief  Justice  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  had  he  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the  same  sround, 
had  witnessed  then,  as  now,  the  birth  ofa  new 
government,  and  been  called  on  by  the  voice  of  his 
fellow-citizens  then,  as  by  the  fiither  of  his  country 
now,  to  consecrate  by  law  what  by  vms  the  peo- 
ple had  adiieved.  Then,  however,  with  the  swofd 
still  in  their  hands — liow,  a  second  time,  sheathed 
in  peace,  was  this  holy  sceptre  entrnst^  to  him, 
that  he  might  sway  it  from  a  yet  higher  eminence 
to  heal  ai^  bless  not  a  single  state  only,  bat  a 
miffh^  empire ;  and  the  work  he  then  and  there 
locked  upon,  he  might  have  felt,  under  God,  was 
in  no  small  measure  his  own.  But  self-gratulation 
was  not  his  thought.  Law,  founded  upon  religion, 
was  the  comer-stone  of  this,  as  of  all  his  argu- 
ments. On  this  foundation  alone,  he  argued,  could 
rational  liberty  be  built.  "  Let  it  be  remembered," 
is  his  language,  "  that  civil  liberty  consists  not  in  a 
right  to  every  man  to  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but 
it  consists  in  an  equal  right  to  all  the  citizens  to 
have,  enjoy  and  do,  in  peace  and  security,  and 
without  molestation,  whatever  the  equal  and  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  country  adroit  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  public  good." — Outrge,  etc.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  case  anticipated  by  Jay  of  the 
conflicting  sovereignties,  state  and  federal,  came  up 
for  adjudication  before  him.  At  leni^th  it  did  ap- 
pear, to  be  settled  once  and  forever — the  supremacy 
of  Ae  constitution.  In  February  term,  1793,  the 
state  of  Georgia,  bein&r  impleaded  in  a  suit  with  a  cit- 
izen of  the  state  of  Sotith  Carolina,  refused  to  an- 
swer on  the  ground  of  being  sovereigti  and  inde- 
pendent, and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  civil  process. 
This  was  the  anticipated  battle— Pinion  or  dissolu- 
tion. The  chief  justice  pronounced  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  which,  thou^ 
subsequently  modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  conclusive,  and  has  been  final,  estab- 
lishing the  supreme  court  the  guardian,  as  well  as 
the  interpreter  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  set- 
tling defoiitively  that  question,  which,  once  unset- 
tled, would  have  shaken  the  union  to  its  centre,  or 
ratl^r  have  wholly  untied  the  band.  One  fbrdier 
hinging  contest  yet  remained,  that  the  federal  gev- 
enment  should  not  be  too  lugh.  This  also  was 
ruled  in  two  leading  decisions.  First,  in  declaring 
UNCOifeTiTOTioiiAX*  the  pension  act  of  17M;  and, 
secondly,  under  the  act  of  1793,  in  holding  the 
heads  of  departments  amenaMe,  and  that  a  manda- 
mus issued  by  the  court  would  lie  against  them. 

tion  of  ofiering  the  fruits  of  pratitudc  and  afiection  to  his 
enjoyroent.  I^>sterity  can  only  have  the  peneive  pleasure 
of  strewing  flowers  on  his  grave."— Z^tfcr  to  Benton^ 

*    *'^*       *  uigitizea  Dy  VJV^v^^^l^^ 
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But  with  all  the  need  of  Jay's  services  on  the 
federal  bench,  his  native  state  was  no  lon^^  wil- 
ling to  spare  him  from  her  councils,  and,  pleading 
his  own  conditional  promise,  given  them  in  1785, 
proceeded  to  put  him  in  nomination  for  governor. 
That  the  case  then  contemplated  had  arrived  Mr. 
Jay  was  willinfif  to  admit,  and  therefore  concurred 
in  their  act.    The  comer-stones  of  the  constitution 
were  also  now  definitively  settled.    The  election 
was  held,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  Jay  was  chosen. 
But  power  and  injustice  were  leagued  against  him. 
Official  frauds,  (thus  justifying  Nfr.  Jay*s  opinion 
of  the  party  in  power,)  defeated  the  will  of  the 
people.    The  decisive  vote  of  one  county,  (Otse- 
go,) was  rejected  on  the  frivolous  pretext  that  it 
was  returned  by  a  sheriff  holding  over  until  his 
successor  had  taken  the  oaths  of  office.   The  favor* 
ing  votes  of  two  other  counties,  (Tioga  and  Clin- 
ton,) were  rejected  under  pretences  still  more  glaiv 
in^ly  unjust;  and  thus,  by  fraud,  was  the  popular 
voice  overruled,  and  the  election  set  aside.    But 
snch  gross  perversion  of  power  rebounded  on  the 
heads  of  its  perpetrators,  and  prepared  for  them 
but  more  certaiji  ruin  at  the  next  triennial  election. 
In  the  mean  time  nothing  could  exceed  the  demon- 
strations of  popular  respect  and  confidence  that  met 
Jay  wherever  his  judicial  duties  carried  him — hon- 
ors by  far  more  trying  to  his  unambitious  nature 
than  the  disappointment  for  which  they  sought  to 
atone.    Escorts  of  citizens,  town  addresses,  public 
dinners,  arriving  and  departing  under  salutes  of  ar- 
tillery, with  mmtary  attendance  for  miles — all  this 
made  the  summer  circuit  of  this  year  ( 1792)  more 
like  a  triumphant  military  procession  than  became 
the  official  peaceful  duties  of  a  chief  justice.    On 
such  occasions,  therefore,  it  was  Jay's  greatest 
study  and  care  to  repress  and  put  down  all  display 
of  feelings,  which,  however  justifiable  in  tiieir 
source,  he  deemed  to  be  dangerous  in  their  expres- 
sion.    '^  It  was,  indeed,''  as  observed  by  his  son, 
*'  an  unusual  spectacle ;  a  popular  leader  striving 
to  moderate  the  ardor  of  his  followers,  all  burning 
to  redress  his  wrongs,  and  impressing  upon  them 
reverence  for  laws,  and  courtesy  and  kindness  to- 
wards-his  and  their  opponents."    By  many  of  the 
public  meetings  held  at  this  time,  Mr.  Jay  was 
openly  declar^  to  be  the  rightful  governor  of  the 
state,  and  had  he  thought  proper  to  assume  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  office,  numbers  stood  ready  to  support 
his  claims.    What  a  field  for  the  ambition  of  a  Ce- 
sar !     What  a  field  for  the  virtue  of  the  patriot ! 
Well  was  it  for  the  peace  of  the  state  that  neither 
power  nor  popular  favor  was  Jay's  idol :  with  Sol- 
omon he  had  made  his  choice  for  wisdom,  and  as 
with  Solomon  the  earthly  rewards  were  added  unto 
it.    The  very  next  election  prostrated  the  party 
who  did  him  the  injury,  and  placed  him  in  the  seat 
of  power  whether  he  would  or  not,  for  it  was 
done  without  his  knowledge,  he  being  at  the  time 
abroad.    But  ere  that  time  came  yet  wider  inter- 
ests were  to  be  entrusted  to  his  management.    The 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  were,  at  this 
time,  (1794,)  rapidly  becoming  full  of  imminent 
peril.    The  storm  cloud  was  stayed,  though  but 
for  the  hour,  by  Washington's  celebrated  "  procla- 
mation of  neu^ity."    This  declaration  was  from 
the  pen  of  Jay,  alike  well  written  and  well  timed. 
It  saved  the  country,  or  at  least  gave  it  breathing 
time,  from  the  abyss  of  war  that  was  opening  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.    The  murmurs,  or 
rather  outcries  with  which  it  was  received  by  a 
rapidly  rising  war  party  in  the  country,  evinced  its 
calm  prospective  wisdom.    Nor  did  the  chief  jus- 


tice fail,  in  his  high  court,  feailessly  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  this  wise,  but  unpopolar  measure.  In  his 
ensuing  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  after  explaining  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  a  neutral  nation,  he  directed  the 
grand  jury  *'  to  present  all  persons  within  their  dis- 
trict guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of  nations  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  belligerent  powers." — Vol.  i., 
p.  303.  Of  all  years  of  peril  to  the  American 
Union,  we  deem  this,  (1794,)  the  most  alarming. 
The  traitorous  insanity  of  French  fraternity  openly 
patronized  by  the  then  secretary  of  state,  and 
spreading  like  wildfire  through  the  people,  the  in- 
solent confidence  arising  from  it  of  the  French  min- 
ister, threatening  to  appeal  from  the  president  to 
the  people,  and  borne  out  in  such  insult  by  the  mad 
applauses  of  the  same  desperate  faction,  this  on  the 
one  hand,  and  again  on  the  other,  the  wrongful  de- 
tention of  the  posts  by  the  British  government, 
goading  on  the  nation  to  madness — still  further 
daily  irritated  by  her  cruisers'  unauthorized  search 
of  our  unarmed  vessels,  all  served  to  place  the  na- 
tion on  a  precipice  brink  whence  it  seemed  as  if 
one  false  step  would  be  sufficient  to  hurl  it  into 
ruin.  One,  and  but  one,  more  peaceful  step  re- 
mained, but  yet  a  step  both  unpopular  and  peril- 
ous, the  appointment  of  a  special  envoy  to  Eng- 
land. The  prudence  of  Washington  seized  wiUi 
instinctive  sagacity  upon  this  poiTit  d^apjnti,  and 
wise  as  was  the  measure,  equally  wise  was  his 
choice  of  the  agent  to  whom  such  a  delicate,  all- 
important  mission  should  be  entrusted.  He  nomi- 
nated at  once  Chief  Justice  Jay.  The  senate, 
though  in  the  face  of  a  strong  war  party,  confirmed 
the  nomination,  and  Jay  again  prepared  to  stand  in 
the  gap  for  his  country,  to  take  upon  himself  a 
foreseen  unmeasured  load  of  obloquy,  and  to  pledge 
his  own  name  and  fortune  for  the  republic.  At 
what  personal  sacrifice  he  accepted  this  trust,  leav- 
ing behind  him  all  but  his  eldest  son,  may  be  pleas- 
ingly, as  well  as  painfully  seen  in  the  family  letters 
of  this  period,  evincing  alike  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  affectionate  virtues  of  those  that 
called  it  forth.  (See  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  313, 
etc.) 

Never,  indeed,  was  a  mission  undertaken  under 
a  darker  cloud  of  adverse  circumstances.  In 
Washington's  lofYy  imperturbability  and  Jay's 
truthful  inflexibility,  lay,  it  may  be  said,  the  only 
hope  of  a  successful  termination.  Both  countries 
were  hot  for  war — England,  at  least,  ready  for  it, 
while  the  house  of  representatives  studiously  labors 
ed  to  bring  it  on  and  to  defeat  all  possible  pkcific  re- 
sults from  the  mission  by  irritating  and  hostile 
measures.  A  bill  prohibiting  British  manufactures 
was  passed  by  it,  and  a  resolution  moved  and 
ur^  for  suspending  by  law  the  treaty  righu  of 
British  creditors.  The  war  party,  in  the  mean 
time,  among  the  people,  were  paving  the  way  for 
French  alliance  by  fraternizing  with  the  Jacobin 
clubs  of  Paris,  organizing  affiliated  societies,  as  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  else- 
where, and  opening  a  treasonable  correspondence 
abroad.  In  this  our  prouder  day  it  may  awaken  a 
smile  as  well  as  a  sigh  to  read  what  American  cit- 
izens then  deemed  the  test  of  an  American  patriot. 
The  New  York  Society,  in  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple published  at  the  moment  of  Jay's  departure, 
says :  **  We  take  pleasure  in  avowing  that  we  are 
lovers  of  the  French  nation,  that  we  esteem  thdi 
cause  as  our  own.  We  most  firmly  believe  that 
he  who  is  an  enemy  to  the  French  revolution  can- 
not be  a  firm  republican,  and  therefore,  though  hs 
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may  be  a  good  citizen  in  o&er  respects,  ought  not 
to  be  entrasted  with  the  gaiduce  of  any  part  of 
the  inacbine  of  government."*  Under  snch  an 
angry  clond,  did  Jay  set  forth  on  his  mission  of 
peace,  and  oat  of  such  elements  of  discord  was  he 
to  manufacture  an  acceptable  treaty.  In  few  other 
hands,  we  think,  would  the  result  have  been 
equally  successful.  Happily  for  America,  for 
England,  for  the  world,  we  may  say,  not  only  did 
Jay  carry  with  him  that  spirit  into  the  negotiation, 
but  in  the  British  negotiator.  Lord  GrenvUle, 
found  a  congenial  one.  They  met  as  true-hearted 
men  meet  under  trying  circumstances,  and  discus- 
sed international  quarrels  as  high-minded  statesmen 
ever  should.  Mutual  wrongs,  that  would  have 
fired  the  breasts  of  petty  patriots,  disappeared  (as 
causes  of  ofl^ce  at  least)  before  the  mutual  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  gentleman  and  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  result  proved  not  only  international 
peace,  but  individual  friendship,  to  be  maintained 
by  kindly  correspondence  till  death.  Now  this,  to 
our  minds,  is,  we  confess,  a  beautiful  picture,  and 
one  that  we  love  to  dwell  upon — ^unparalleled,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  in  modem  times,  but  by  a 
single  case,  to  which  we  have  often  in  imagination 
referred  it — the  celebrated  negotiation  carried  on 
under  a  similar  condition  of  things  between  Sir 
William  Temple  and  the  great  De  Witt.  The  men, 
the  inauspicious  circumstances,  the  eventful  crisis 
mU  similar,  and  the  happy  result  in  both  due  but  to 
the  truthful  sincerity  of  the  negotiators.  Between 
Temple  and  Grenville  there  are  questionless  many 
striking  traits  of  resemblance,  arising  from  the 
marked  union  in  both  of  the  scholar,  the  statesman, 
and  the  polished  Christian  gentleman.  Between 
the  stern  virtuous  republican  De  Witt  and  the 
*  American  Jay,  there  are  again,  if  possible,  still 
more  marked  features  of  identity ;  and  to  their 
truth  and  straightforwardness  was  due  mainly  the 
effecting  of  a  peaceful  league  between  two  irritated 
states,  such  as  cunning  diplomacy  would  have 
soiigbt  in  vain.  The  language  of  the  historian  in 
the  one  case  suits  that  of  the  other,  and  merits 
quota  tion.f 

Of  the  amount  of  labor  involved  m  Jay's  treaty, 
the  negative  must  have  formed  by  far  the  greater 
part.  Jay*s  language  in  remitting  it  indicates 
this.  "The  long-expected  treaty,"  says  he, 
«» accompanies  this  letter.  The  difficulties  which 
retarded  its  accomplishment  frequently  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  insurmountable.  They  have  at 
fast  yielded  to  modifications  of  the  articles  in  which 
they  existed,  and  to  that  mutual  disposition  to 

*  How  lightly  Jay  valued  Ruch  risks,  may  be  judged 
ffom  his  letter  to  Hamilton  soon  aAer  his  arrival  in  Bog- 
land.  "  If  I  should  be  able,"  he  writes,  "  to  conclude  the 
business  on  admissible  terms,  I  shall  do  it  and  risk  con- 
sequences." Another  has  this  singular  assertion  in  it  of 
Washington's  popularity  in  England:  "It  may  seem 
strange,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  next  to  the  king 
oar  inresident  is  more  popular  in  this  country  than  any 
man  in  it."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

t "  On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other,"  says  Macau 
lay,  "  the  dealings  between  Temple  and  De  Witt  were 
aiDgolarly  fair  and  open.  Whentbey  met.  Temple  began 
by  recapitulating  what  had  passed  at  their  last  interview. 
De  WitL  who  was  as  little  given  to  lying  with  his  face 
^  with  nis  tongue,  marked  his  assent  by  his  looks  while 
tbe  recapitulation  proceeded ;  and  when  it  was  concluded, 
nnawered  that  Temple's  memory  was  perfectly  correct, 
jod  tbsnkfd  him  for  proceeding  m  so  exact  and  sincere  a 
naoner.  When  the  instrument  was  signed,  the  Dutch 
commissioner  embraced  the  Einglish  p1enipotentian^  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  Kindness  and  conndenoe: 
'At  Breda,'  exclaimed  Temple,  *  we  embraced  as  friends ; 
tat8,asbfothers!'» 
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agreement  which  reconciled  Lord  Grenville  and 
myself  to  an  unusual  degree  of  trouble  and  appli- 
cation. They  who  have  levelled  uneven  ground 
know  how  little  of  the  work  aflerwards  appears.'* 
— Letter  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Among  the  proposed  articles  of  Jay,  unfortu- 
nately not  acceded  to,  was  one  of  general  philan- 
thropy— a  provision  against  "privateering."  In 
this  the  Christian  anticipated  the  statesman  and 
the  practice  of  nations,  though,  we  trust,  but  by 
few  years.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  his  court — Lord 
Grenville  gave  orders,  for  a  royal  present — the 
king's  miniature  set  in  diamonds.  This,  notwith- 
standing an  official  approval  of  jis  acceptance  from 
his  own  government,  Mr.  Jay  saw  fit  to  decline. 

But  the  battle  upon  the  treaty  was  yet  to  be 
fought  at  home,  and  of  all  contests  in  our  history, 
either  before  or  since,  between  the  destructive  and 
conservative  principles  of  our  federal  government 
it  was  the  fiercest.  We  shall  not  enter  into  it,  but 
simply  commend  to  all  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Jay*s 
chap.  X.,  vol.  i.,  as  a  fearful,  yet  instructive  pic- 
ture, of  the  popular  madness  of  that  day,  goaded  on 
by  the  ambition  of  demagogues.  After  long  de- 
lays, arising  from  extraneous  doubts,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1795,  Washington  signed  the  treaty,  and 
on  the  1st  of  March  following,  it  having  been  duly 
ratified  by  Great  Britain,  laid  it  before  the  house 
as  a  matter  constitutionally  complete,  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  By  party  power,  how- 
ever, this  was  still  to  be  contested,  and  through  the 
treaty  an  onset  made  upon  the  constitution,  which, 
had  it  been  successful,  the  constitution  itself 
would  have  been  as  torn  paper — a  cancelled  and 
worthless  instrument.  Wasnington's  firmness  re- 
sisted the  assault ;  the  unconstitutional  call  for 
papers  was  declined,  the  requisite  vote  taken, 
and  but  by  one  single  **  nay,"  the  casting  voice 
of  the  speaker,  on  the  29th  of  April,  did  the  union 
of  the  United  States  achieve  a  trembling  and 
almost  dubious  victory.  In  the  calm  of  another 
generation  we  cannot  but  still  look  back  with  af- 
^ight  at  the  hazard  our  constitutional  liberties  then 
ran,  and  with  equal  astonishment  at  the  infatua- 
tion which  provoked  it.  Not  only  had  honorable 
peace  been  secured  for  the  country,  when  war 
seemed  almost  inevitable,  but  a  commercial  treaty 
formed  with  England,  which,  scorned*  as  it  then 
was,  may  be  fearlessly  held  up  even  now  as  the 
best  that  has  ever  yet  been  made  with  that  great 
and  jealous  power.  It  secured,  in  the  first  place, 
an  amount  of  indemnity  beyond  any  other  treaty 
ever  made  by  the  American  government,  amount- 
ing to  over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  deep- 
seated  causes  of  international  hostility,  it  removed 
all  but  the  irremovable  one,  we  mean  the  right  of 
search,  and  gave,  besides,  to  his  country,  commer- 
cial advantages  such  as  have  never  since  been 
given  by  compact.  It  was  a  treaty  acknowledff- 
edly  better  than  its  proposed  substitute  that  fol- 
lowed it,  as  negotiated  in  1805  by  Monroe  and 
Pinckney,  but  rejected  by  President  Jefi^erson.  It 
was  a  treaty   unquestionably  more  favorable  to 

*  By  Mr.  Jefferson  it  was  pronounced  "  execrable," 
"an  infamous  act."  and  "stamped  with  avarice  and  cor- 
ruption." If  sucn  was  the  language  of  the  leader,  we 
may  readily  judge  of  that  of  his  followers.  "  A  damned 
arch- traitor,"  iras  Jay's  common  appellation.  The  treaty 
itself  was  burned  before  his  door— lie  himself  jiaraded  in 
effigy— Jay  proclaimed  as  "sold  to  Great  Britain,"  and  the 
political  interests  of  France  and  the  United  States  de- 
clared to  be  "  one  and  indivis^Jfijr'^ci  Dy  \^kj\jw  l\^ 
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American  interests  than  that  of  Ghent  in  1815,  ne- 
gotiated hy  onr  grealpst  diplomatist,  (Mr.  Galla- 
tin,)— a  treaty  for  which  our  share  in  the  payment 
was  a  three  years'  war,  and  six  years  following 
ruin,  and  one  that  made  no  provision  against  that 
Tery  right  of  search  which  provoked  the  contest ; 
and  lastly,  as  to  that  negotiated  by  Mr.  McLane  in 
1830,  he  has  with  little  care  examined  the  West 
India  question  who  thinks  that  any  advance  npon 
Jay's  treaty.  It  is  full  time,  then,  we  think,  that 
we  do  justice  to  our  greatest  of  American  negotia- 
tors, and  rank  Jay's  name  niisT  in  our  list  of 
native  diplomatists. 

But  the  diplomatist  was  soon  to  be  merged  in 
the  civil  ruler.  With  that  unexampled  confidence 
ill  him  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  which  so 
singularly  marks  the  whole  story  of  Jay's  public 
life,  even  while  yet  abroad,  his  consent  unob- 
tained,  was  he  put  in  nomination  for  governor  of 
his  native  state,  his  election  carried  by  a  triumph- 
ant majority,  and  on  his  landing  at  New  York  the 
first  news  given  him  of  it  by  his  salutation  as 
**  governor  elect,"  having  been  so  officially  de- 
clared two  days  before  his  arrival.  A  station  to 
which  he  was  thus  chosen,  Jay  might  well  deem 
a  call  of  Providence,  or  what,  to  the  right  thinking 
mind,  is  equivalent,  a  call  of  dut^.  In  that  light 
he  regarded  it  and  his  special  mission  ended,  and 
his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  re- 
signed, on  the  1st  of  July,  1796,  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  first  act  to  which,  (in  his  judgment  at 
least,)  his  official  duty  called  him  was  one  of 
moral  courage.  The  yellow  fever  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer  of  1795  had  become,  for  the  first 
time,  the  scourge  of  the  city  of  New  York,  deso- 
lating it  by  the  fears  it  awakened,  even  more  than 
by  its  actual  ravages.  The  governor  felt  that  an 
example  of  courage  was  needed,  and  with  his  fam- 
ily remained  through  the  summer  at  his  post  in 
the  city,  providentially  unharmed.  His  second 
official  step  was  one  demanding  perhaps  equal 
mo  ml  resolution,  though  of  another  aspect.  It 
was  to  stem  the  current  of  popular,  or  rather  offi- 
cial infidelity,  by  the  appointment,  through  procla- 
mation recommending  it,  of  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving and  prayer,  an  act  until  then  unknown 
under  our  state  constitution.  The  language  of  its 
preamble  clearly  defines  his  impregnable  ground. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  386.)  This  act  we  hold  as  among 
the  endunng  mon^iments  of  Jay's  Christian  fame, 
for  it  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  settled  discre- 
tionary policy  of  the  state  government.  The  day, 
too,  selected  by  him,  (Thursday,  36th  of  Novem- 
ber,) as  well  as  its  employment,  bearing,  ever 
since,  the  stamp  of  Jay's  religious  influence. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1796,  Grovernor  Jay  first 
met  the  lejrislature,  and  gave  to  them  such  pledge 
as  statesmen  should  alone  be  forward  to  give  : 
**  To  exercise  the  power  vested  in  me,"  are  his 
words,  ''  with  energy,  impartiality  and  freedom, 
are  obligations  of  which  I  perceive  and  acknowl- 
edge the  full  force."  Three  main  points,  then 
first  urged  upon  legislative  attention,  mark  Jay  as 
among  the  leading  benefactors  of  his  native  state — 
the  **  penitentiary  system,"  then  first  adopted, 
farming  a  new  era  in  criminal  jurisprudence — 
^internal  improvement,"  then  first  advocated 
as  the  policy  of  the  state  treasury,  and  the  grad- 
oal  ahoittion  of  slavery,"  by  bill  then  firat  moved. 
But  a  higher  teal  yet  remained  to  distinguish 
between  the  politician  and  the  statesman,  between 
the  head  of  a  party  and  the  governor  of  his 


people.  All  olBcae  Within  Jay*8  gift  were  aeCa- 
ally  in  posseseton  of  his  enemies,  adhereols  of 
the  defeated  party,  while  political  (Vieada  daily 
swarmed  around  him  ravenoos  for  o0&ee.  Now, 
then,  came  the  trial,  whether  in  words  only,  or  in 
truth,  he  had  pledged  himself^  as  in  bb  opening 
address  to  the  leffittature  he  haid  specifically  done, 
**  to  regard  all  his  fellow-citizens  with  an  equal 
eye."  The  answer  ia,  he  had  spoken  thought- 
fully and  truthfully.  He  stood  the  test,  and 
during  the  six  years  of  his  administration  i%ot  one 
iruUcidual  was  dismissed  by  hhn  from  ofilce  on 
account  of  his  politics.  It  is  among  the  many 
reproofs  given,  recorded  of  the  governor,  that 
when  a  member  in  the  council  of  appointment  was 
urging  a  candidate's  political  services,  Jay  broke 
in  upon  him  with,  "  That,  sir,  is  not  the  qoestion ; 
is  he  fit  for  the  office?  "  But  on  a  still  tenderer 
point  was  his  firmness  to  be  tried — the  power  of 
pardon.  In  refusing  one  to  the  solicitationa  of  a 
persona]  friend,  he  Uius  laid  open  the  ruliiig  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind  on  all  practi<»l  qnesdens.  *^*  To 
pardon,  or  not  to  pardon,  does  not  depend  on  my 
will,  but  on  my  judgment,  and  for  the  impartial 
and  discreet  exercise  of  this  authority  I  am,  and 
ought  to  be,  highly  responsible." — ^Vol.  i.,  p. 
400.  Snch  was  not  a  course  likely  to  adraoee 
Jay's  popnlarity,  and  yet  hy  an  increased  Dfiajority 
was  he,  m  1798,  elected  to  a  second  triennial  term 
of  office,  **  being  re^rded,"  to  use  the  language 
of  an  address  soliciting  his  compliance,  **  as  one 
whose  attachment  to  weir  libertiea  had  been  uni- 
form, whose  firmness  in  prosecuting  them  inflexi- 
ble, and  whose  integrity  m  every  part  of  his  offi- 
cial conduct  is  unimpeachable." — Address  ef 
Washington  Omnty.  Though  against  inclination, 
he  yielded  to  the  nomination,  deeming  it  his  dnty, 
under  the  actual  gloomy  aspect  of  political  afifairs, 
and  the  approaching  K>reseen  overthrow  of  the 
federal  party  in  the  general  government,  not  to 
retire  as  yet  from  hts  advanced  post  of  responsi- 
biliiy.  He  opened  the  second,  as  he  had  done  bis 
first  term,  with  urging  what  he  justly  deemed  the 
foundation  of  all  safe  government — axLieioii.  His 
speech  pressed  upon  the  legislature  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  dav  as  a  matter  deoaanding 
legislative  provision.  Notwithstanding  the  politi- 
cal, if  not  irreligious  complexion  of  the  house,  the 
recommendation  wais  respectfully  responded  to, 
and  thereupon  an  act  passed,  still  subsisting,  to 
guard  against  its  profanation. 

But  aAer  all  the  tests  we  have  seen  of  Jay*s 
political  firmness,  the  highest  was  yet  in  reserve  for 
him — the  very  ^*  experimcntum  cruds^* — whether 
to  be  named  politician  or  statesman — the  man  of 
expediencf  or  the  man  of  principle.  It  was  this ; 
the  federal  party  was  now,  (1800,)  in  the  general 
government,  a  falling  one — the  temporiaiug  policy 
of  President  Adams  had  both  diweartened  and 
divided  its  ranks,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  New 
York,  in  the  approaching  presidential  election, 
could  alone  save  them,  by  barring  Jefierson  from 
that  high  station.  These  electors  being  chosen  in 
the  state  of  New  York  by  the  legislature,  wovld, 
npon  its  new  session,  he  necessarily  an^-foderal. 
But  time  yet  remained  to  summon  a  soedal  Bessiofi 
of  the  existing  legislature,  their  election  by  whom 
would  give  them  a  federal  character,  and  thva 
JeflSsrson's  electioa  be  defeated,  a  leault  no  feder- 
alist but  regarded  as  of  vital  moment.  Jay  as  Kttle 
as  any  man.  The  means  of  doing  it  wete  consti- 
tutionally within  the  govemor^s  power,,  and  its 
exercise  Mraa  urged  npon  him  with  fttat  fofos  ik 
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ft  l»tivate  letter,  (vol.  i.,  p.  419,)  from  one  of  the 
most  dbtinguished  and  influeniial  federalists  in  the 
United  States,  (Hamilton,)  as  the  only  hope  of 
safetv  for  the  party.  **  In  times  like  these  in 
which  we  live,"  was  its  reasonitug,  "  it  will  not  do 
to  be  over-scrupnlous.  It  is  easy  to  sacrifice  the 
substantial  interests  of  society  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  ordinary  rules."  The  result  is  soon  told. 
The  call  was  Ttoi  made  by  the  governor,  but  on 
the  letter,  found  amon^  his  papers,  stands  this 
endorsement,  words  which  we  commend  to  all  his 
successors  in  office,  viz. — ••  Proposing  a  measure 
for  party  purposes  which  I  tfunk  it  would  not 
become  me  to  aaopt,^^ 

A  letter  from  President  Adams,  shortly  aAer 
received,  though  not  obviously  in  reference  to  this 
act,  says :  '*  I  often  say,  that  when  my  confidence 
in  Mr.  Jay  shall  cease,  I  must  give  up  the  cause 
of  confidence  and  renounce  it  with  all  men.''  Is 
it  possible,  we  ask,  for  words  Co  express  a  higher 
eolo^iumt  Of  the  sincerity,  at  least,  of  this 
praise,  the  president  soon  gave  the  highest  mark 
Dy  reappointing  Mr.  Jay,  whUe  still  governor,  to 
his  former  elevated  station  of  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  an  appointment  which  was  imme^ 
diatelv  confirmed  by  the  senate.  This  act  the 
president  thus  communicated  to  him :  *'  I  had  no 
permission  from  you  to  take  this  step,  hut  it 
appeared  to  me  that  Providence  had  thrown  in  my 
way  an  opportunity  not  only  of  marking  to  the 
public  the  spot  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
mass  of  worth  remained  collected  in  one  indi- 
vidual, but  of  furnishing  my  country  with  the 
best  security  its  inhabitants  afforded  against  the 
increasing  dissolution  of  morals. — Letter  of  John 
Adams,  December  19/A,  1800.  The  P.  S.  adds  : 
*''  Tour  commission  will  soon  follow  this  letter." 
But  the  president  had  reckoned  **  without  his 
host."  Jay's  determination  was  now  taken  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  it  had  been  formed,  as 
all  his  purposes  were,  too  thoughtfully  to  be 
moved  (Vom  it  by  any  honors  that  could  be  ten- 
dered to  him.  The  appointment  was,  therefore, 
promptly  and  unequivocally  declined,  and  the 
erroined  mantle  bestowed  upon  one  worthy  in  all 
points  to  follow  him,  and  as  a  constitutional 
expounder  even  more  lucid  and  profound.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Jay's  closing  trial  of  official 
firmness  was  a  painful  one— the  maintenance  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  governor  in  a  con- 
test with  heated  enemies.  In  the  votes  of  the 
council  of  appointment,  subject,  however,  to  the 
governor's  call  and  nomination,  lay,  then,  the 
constitutional  appointment  to  all  state  offices. 
This  now  hostile  council,  after  rejecting,  •*  seria- 
tim,'^  every  one  of  the  governor's  nominations  to 
vacant  office,  proceeded,  thereupon,  themselves  to 
nominate,  but  before  they  had  time  to  complete, 
by  their  voles,  such  irregular  appointments,  the 
governor  adjourned  the  council  sine  die,  preferring 
the  responsibility  of  leaving  even  important  offices 
unfilled,  rather  than  sanction,  by  his.  summons,  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  communicating  the 
same,  by  special  message,  to  the  legislature  then 
in  session. 

With  this  period  of  office  (1801)  terminates 
Jay's  public  life,  and  our  perhaps  too  ample  narra- 
tive of  it ;  but  we  found  it  impossible  in  any  other 
or  shorter  way  to  do  justice  to  this  portion  of  our 
sabjeci-^a^'s  character  as  a  public  man.  It  was 
a  me  of  action,  not  of  words,  and  of  actions  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  It  conld  be  told,  therefifre, 
oalj  by  being  exhibited  as   in   oor   preceding 


sketch  we  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  do.  Thus, 
then,  closes  the  second  great  compartment  in  (he 
entablature  of  Jay*s  life.  The  triumphant  procea- 
sions,  with  their  civic  and  mural  crowns,  have  all 
passed,  and  a  quiet  and  tranquil  scene  alone  re- 
mains, rounding  off  the  circle  of  life  with  an  hon- 
orable and  peaceful  age.  But  before  entering  on 
this  last  portion,  let  us  pause  to  gather  up  some 
few  of  the  many  golden  lessons  of  wisdom  whidh 
the  closing  one  scatters  so  freely  before  ns.  For 
ourselves  we  confess  that  this  nearer  examination 
to  which  we  have  been  led  in  preparing  the  above 
rapid  outline  has  awakened  in  us  deeper  thoughts 
than  we  can  well  express.  Let  alone  justice  to 
Jay,  we  feel  as  if  we  could  not  do  justice  to  our- 
selves in  the  exhibition  of  the  sentiments  it  has 
aroused.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  it  is  the 
unbroken  continuity,  the  ceaseless  succession  of 
honorable  confidences,  throughout  this  twenty- 
eight  years'  course,  reposed  in  Jay  by  his  coun- 
trymen. From  first  to  last  not  one  interven- 
ing hour,  the  new  office  or  new  honor  always 
claiming  him  before  the  old  was  read3r  to  yield 
him,  aim  oftentimes  two,  and  even  three  incompat- 
ible calls  of  his  country  contending  for  his  choice ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1 795-— special  minister 
to  England,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
governor  elect  of  the  state  of  New  York,  all  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  This  certainly  is  a  singular 
fact  in  the  history  of  any  country,  but,  above  all, 
in  one  especially  jealous  of  such  monopoly.  What 
again  ados  to  this  wonder  in  popular  judgment, 
though  in  ours  it  helps  to  explain  it,  is  the  total  ab- 
sence in  Jay's  character  of  all  personal  ambition. 
If  honors  came,  they  came  unsought,  and  as  of\en 
rejected  as  accepted ;  and  we  have  his  own  direct 
authority  for  asserting,  that  through  his  whole 
life  he  had  never  asked  an  office  or  solicited  a  vote, 
and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  honor  and  office  flowed 
in  upon  him  in  a  stream — a  valuable  hint  to  all 
such  as  wish  to  know  how  to  attain  ^em.  Even 
to  seem  ambitionless  may  be  well,  though  'still 
better,  in  truth,  to  be  so,  as  Jay  was.  His  ambi- 
tion at  least  was  not  of  this  world.  '*From  Ab- 
salom downward,"  he  used  to  say,  ''never  was 
there  an  honest  demagogue."  But  a  greater 
lesson,  as  already  noted,  is  found  in  his  singleness 
of  character — the  same  ever  and  ever3^here,  and 
imparting  to  hb  whole  course  a  steadiness  and  di- 
rectness of  movement  that  has  in  it  something  im- 
posing, if  not  rather  awe-inspiring.  He  always 
head^  to  port,  from  whichever  point  the  wind 
blew,  or  however  currents  ran.  His  course 
showed  no  tacking,  no  doubling  of  capes,  no  lee- 
way, no  hugging  of  the  safe  shore.  If  there  were 
disturbing  forces  within,  Ihey  at  least  showed  them- 
selves not  without.  He  fought  the  battle,  if  battliB 
there  was,  in  the  circle  of  his  owh  bosom — when 
he  came  forth  for  action  it  was  as  a  man  girded  for 
the  race.  '*He  had  laid  aside  every  weight." 
Now,  whatever  name  men  may  choose  to  give  to 
this  trait  of  character,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Jay,  nor  that  it  was  in 
truth  the  secret  of  his  power.  Thte  minds  at  once 
understood  him  and  trusted  him—false  minds 
feared  him-^feeble  minds  yielded  to  him  and  cunning 
minds  overreached  themselves  in  attempting  to 
understand  him,  baffled  by  a  directness  of  movement 
they  comprehended  not.  It  was  obvious  that  sucli 
was  the  case  both  at  Madrid  and  Paris.  Jay  puz- 
zled and  bewildered  the  high-trained  diplomatists- 
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In  tnciog,  as  we  hure  already  done,  this  trait  of 
power  to  the  predominaDce  of  religious  principle, 
we  still  would  not  deny  the  intellectual  peculiarity 
of  Jay's  mind  out  of  which  it  naturally  sprung. 
This  lay  in  preponderance  of  the  will  over  the 
other  elements.  In  the  power  of  volition,  that 
mightiest  faculty  of  man,  lay  Jay's  peculiar 
strength,  as,  in  truth,  with  all  strong  men.  Of 
his  contemporaries,  some — many,  we  trust— equal- 
led him  in  Christian  principles.  Many,  doubtless, 
were  his  equals  in  intellectual  power,  nay,  supe- 
riors, but  his  will  was  of  steel  doubly-tempered, 
and  few,  we  deem,  equalled  him  there.  What  he 
willed  he  wrought.  According  to  the  old  adage, 
"  where  was  the  will,  there  was  the  way," 
and  men  yielded  the  path  in  which  Jay  walked. 
But  here,  too,  in  justice  to  him,  and  those  like 
him,  must  we  draw  an  intellectual  distinction.  His 
will  was  of  steel,  but  then,  not  the  steekd  will  of  a 
selfish  mind,  unyielding,  because  wound  up  within 
a  narrow  circle  ;  nor  yet  of  an  arrogant  mind, 
leaving  free  will  to  no  other  man  ;  nor  yet  of  a 
simply  obstinate  mind,  that,  **  bull-like,"  shuts  its 
eyes  when  it  rushes  upon  danger;  but  it  was 
the  steeled  will  of  uprincipled  mind  ;  one  that  counts 
the  cost,  and  closes  the  account,  before  it  opens  the 
battle,  leaving  all  other  men  free  to  do  the  same — 
impregnable,  therefore,  because  ruling  only  where 
it  nas  full  right  to  rule,  in  its  own  path  of  duty. 
Such,  as  in  Jay's  case,  is  ever  found  to  be  the 
will  that  sways  the  world  and  carries  all  before  it. 

But  another  peculiarity  distinguishes  the  princt- 
pled  from  the  selfish  will.  It  is  capable  of  being 
united,  as  in  Jay's  character  it  was,  with  a  gentle 
beart  and  the  tenderest  affections,  producing  some- 
times, however,  to  the  outward  eye,  a  very  singu- 
lar contrast  in  its  combination  of  sternness  with 
kindness.  Of  these  contradictory  phases  Jay's 
life  doubtless  exhibited  its  full  share.  We  note 
one,  in  exemplification,  as  narrated  by  his  son,  the 
case  of  a  poor  blacksmith  in  his  neighnorhood,  who 
had  encroached  with  his  buildings  on  the  public 
highway  and  refused  to  recede.  Jay  prosecuted 
him  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  having  duly  pun- 
ished the  offender^  proceeded  to  make  it  up  tenfold 
to  the  poor  man  by  deeding  to  him  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  from  his  own  farm,  in  order  that  his  ne- 
cessities might  be  no  plea  for  any  further  breach 
of  the  law. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  We  have  yet  to  see 
Jay  in  retirement.  The  peaceful  compartment 
now  opens  to  us,  wherein  we  behold  the  statesman 
in  repose,  *'  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine  and 
his  own  fig-tree."  The  long  period  of  life  yet 
spared  to  him,  from  his  fifly-sixth  to  his  eighty 
fourth  year — his  complete  withdrawal  from  public 
life,  almost  from  society — the  narrow  circle  of 
worldly  interests  to  which  it  confined  him,  all 
serve  to  awaken  in  the  thoughtful  mind  many  in- 
quiries. ** Finis  coronat  opusJ*^  How  did  the 
public  man  bear  such  contrast?  What  change  did 
It  effect  in  the  private  man  t  in  his  temper,  man- 
ners, character  or  habitat  As  history  teaches  us 
with  its  celebrated  statesmen,  Cicero,  Bacon, 
Chatham,  Walpole  t  Did  repose  make  him  rest- 
less t  age  selfish  t  or  its  infirmities  peevish  t  Our 
mnswer  is  a  short  and  sure  one ;  not  from  the  biog- 
raphy merely,  but  from  personal  knowledge  ao 
we  speak.  It  produced  no  change  in  the  states- 
man or  in  the  man — none,  we  mean,  except  an 
outward  occupation.  Seldom  may  the  curtain  be 
talsed  from  the  retirement  of  the  politician  with 
«iieh  perfect  confidence  as  here ;  naught  is  pre- 
janted  to  as  but  parity  and  peaco— the  thankful 
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enjojrment  of  domestic  lifis,  cheerful  indostry,  ao- 
tive  benevolence,  and  a  Christian's  daily  prepara- 
tion for  better  things.  But  the  man  was  still  the 
same.  His  will  was  still  of  steel.  There  was  in 
him  no  yielding  where  doty  was  concerned,  and  no 
opposing  him  in  a  matter  where  conscience  dictated 
his  course.  He  had  chosen  retirement  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  on  principle  continued  to  choose  it.  The 
same  sense  of  duty  that  had  made  public  life  tolera- 
ble, now  made  private  life  delightful,  for  he  ever 
measured  his  labors  and  enjoyments,  not  by  their 
magnitude,  but  by  their  motives.  The  business  of 
courts  and  cabinets  he  had  not  overnXeA — the  busi- 
ness of  his  family  and  farm  he  did  not  undenzxe^ 
but  deeming  them  both,  in  the  eye  of  God  and 
conscience,  of  equal  value,  went  on  in  the  same 
even  spirit  to  their  performance. 

Thus,  then,  passed  the  third  portion  of  Jay's 
life.  Books,  letters,  his  children,  duties  of  benev- 
olence, care  of  his  farm,  and  the  few  old  staunch 
friends  who  could  or  would  travel  fifty  miles  to 
visit  him — these  were  his  daily  occupations  and 
amusements,  with  now  and  then  some  English  or 
American  strangers,  who  longed  to  see  personally 
one  of  whom  they  heard  so  much — the  negotiator 
who  had  perilled  himself  for  hiscountrv — who  had 
bafiied  Spain,  overruled  France,  and  preserved 
peace  with  England,  and  who  now  lived  the  life 
of  an  unassuming  American  farmer.  Such  were 
his  occasional  visitors.  From  the  pen  of  one  of 
these  may  we  take  the  picture — 

**  With  respect  to  thyself,"  writes  an  old  Quaker 
friend  after  his  visit,  **  I  had  to  behold  and  con- 
template a  character  which  appeared  to  me  so  far 
redeemed  from  the  world  and  the  defilements  of 
fiesh  and  spirit  as,  in  a  good  degree,  to  resemble  the 
piety  of  good  old  Simeon,  who  is  described  by  St. 
Luke  in  the  following  emphatic  language :  *  And 
behold  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem  whose  name 
was  Simeon,  and  the  same  was  just  and  devout, 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  upon  him.'  " — Vol.  i.,  p.  481. 

But  with  adl  this  change  the  man  was  the  same 
now  as  formerly — gentle,  but  stern  in  his  gentle- 
ness, with  all  around  yielding  implicitly  to  his  on- 
selfish,  wise  determinations.  Even  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm,  these  characteristic  traits  were 
apparent.  His  mansion,  erected  the  year  before 
his  retirement,  was  plain,  spacious,  solid,  and  con- 
venient, but  sternly  rejecting  all  ornament.  Ite 
would  not  even  give  a  "  name"  to  his  extended 
domain,  or  allow  it,  by  his  children,  to  be  termed 
a  "seat"  or  **  place,"  but  simply,  a  farm.  His 
out-buildings  and  other  improvements  were  all, 
too,  of  a  stem  kind — stone  walls  of  Cyclopean 
bulk— oow-sheds  built  for  posterity — nothing  of 
wood  ever  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with 
earth,  save  here  and  there  some  locust  post,  of 
which  imperishable  wood,  as  if  by  sympathy,  he 
was  a  great  admirer  as  well  as  successful  cultivator. 

With  all  of  animal  life,  again,  **  kindness'*  was 
the  law.  All  upon  his  farm  were  of  the  best,  and 
living,  as  farmers  say,  **  in  clover  ;"  nothing  over- 
worked, but  much  the  contrary,  with  here  and 
there  an  aged  horse*  in  his  best  pastures,  or  other- 

*  Of  horses  he  had  a  favorite  breed,  the  Nanragansett, 
now  run  out  in  our  ooantrjr,  famous  onder  the  saddle. 
To  Judge  Peters,  in  1819,  he  writes,  "  My  favorite  mare, 
which  I  had  rode  for  twenty-three  years  with  c^reat  satis- 
faction, has  died  suddenly.  She  was  the  third  in  suc- 
cession which  died  in  my  service.  The  grand-dam  was 
given  to  me  by  my  fiuher  in  1765.  That  circumstanoa 
associated  with  vanoos  others  in  attaching  roe  to  them.** 
It  was  of  the  "  grand-dam,"  doubtless,  he  wrote  from 
Eurooe  in  1783.    **  If  my  old  mare  is  alive,  I  must  beg 
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I  carefully  tended  ;  the  result  of  all  which  was, 
that  his  farming  was  profitable  for  all  things  save 
income,  and  to  his  poor  neighbors  more  than  to 
himself.  But  this  was  a  minor  point.  He  sought 
not  profit,  and  needed  it  not,  and  as  to  him  then, 
so  to  his  children  now,  the  money  spent  has  been 
a  thousand  times  repaid  by  the  blessings  with 
which,  through  the  country  around,  his  memory  is 
still  visited,  as  a  kind  master,  an  indulgent  land- 
lord, and  a  beneficent  neitrhbor ;  or,  as  he  is  still 
familiarly  to  this  day  talked  of,  **  the  good  old 
governor."  It  was  a  picture,  not  without  its  moral 
teaching,  (we  speak  of  its  impression  on  our  own 
minds,)  to  witness  the  polite  attention,  the  Chris- 
tiao  courtesy,  the  enduring  patience  with  which 
even  the  humblest  of  his  neighbors  was  received 
and  welcomed,  even  to  his  family  table,  whenever 
their  visit  was  thus  chance-timed.  How  he  mana- 
ged the  local  concerns  of  his  neighborhood  it  was 
sometimes  amusing  to  note,  being  with  a  little  of 
his  ancient  adroitness.  A  new  school-house,  as 
we  remember,  was  once  needed  ;  he  desired  it  to 
be  of  stone,  Wiich  his  neighbors  would  not  hear 
of.  He  troubled  them  ^iui  no  arguments  upon 
the  subject,  but  when  the  subscription  paper  was 
presented  to  him,  settled  the  question  by  putting 
down,  annexed  to  his  subscription,  *'  so  much,"  if 
of  wood,  "  double,"  if  of  stone.  He  was,  in 
truth,  liberal  in  all  his  contracts,  acting  on  the 
maxim  that  no  hard  bargain  is  a  good  one.  To 
his  poorer  neighbors,  again,  he  often  made  loans 
without  interest,  and  when  payment  could  not  be 
exacted  without  distressing  them,  forgave  the 
debt,  while  to  his  bounty  were  they  frequently 
indebted  for  food,  clothing,  and  medical  atten- 
dance. 

But  after  all  the  tests  to  which  we  have  brought 
Jay's  ruling  principle,  one,  the  nicest,  yet  remams 
— the  influence  of  age,  in  its  advancing  infirmities 
and  solitariness,  upon  a  temper  not  by  nature  with- 
out its  elements  of  evil.  In  age  and  solitude, 
when  the  discipline  of  society  is  removed,  the  *'  old 
Adam"  too  oft  resumes  his  native  form,  and  thus 
mere  worldly  minds  grow  morose— selfish  ones 
peevish,  and  ambitious  ones,  (Napoleon-like,) 
sarage.  Jay's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  grew  other- 
wise, gentler  and  kindlier  with  age — more  thought- 
ful for  others'  comfort,  more  indifferent  to  hb  own, 
untU  at  length  (and  again  we  speak  not  from  book) 
not  a  child  could  approach  him,  or  a  servant  do  his 
bidding,  without  receiving  from  him  some  word,  or 
look,  or  manner,  indicative  of  kindness.  Here, 
then,  was  the  triumph  of  religion  over  temper,  for 
nothing  but  religion  claims  to  have  such  power, 
and  under  the  light  of  revelation  i)o  ya^e  reUgion 
either ;  and  very  few,  we  think,  exhibit  it,  save 
those  who  are,  as  Jay  was,  clear,  firm  and  con- 
sistent in  the  living  truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  we  will  not  furuier  dwell  on  a  picture  that  yet 
admits  of  much  minuter  painting,  for  we  feel  that 
such  scenes  partake  of  the  sanctity  as  well  as  inter- 
est of  what  tney  disclose.  We,  therefore,  forbear, 
and  in  silence  and  awe  approach  the  portals  of  that 
doud-capt  temple  with  which  the  entablature  of 
life  closes,  and  at  the  shadowy  doors  of  which  we 
hid  a  reluctant  farewell  (but  not,  we  trust,  for- 
ever) to  him  whom  we  have  so  long  accompanied 

of  you  and  my  brother  to  take  very  good  care  of  her.  I 
mean  that  she  should  be  well  fed  and  live  idle,  unless  my 
brother  Peter  should  choose  to  use  her.  If  it  should  be 
■eccssary  to  advance  money  to  recover  her,  I  am  content 
yoa  riHNdd  do  it  even  to  the  amount  of  double  her  value.' 


through  youth,  and  manhood,  and  venerable  age. 
Unto  the  portals  of  that  temple  few  pabted  by  his- 
tory are  seen  to  approach  more  tranquilly,  or  enter 
more  triumphantly,  than  the  statesman  before  us, 
or  to  leave  behind  a  brighter  track  of  light  for 
guidance  to  those  who  follow  him — and  thus  rounds 
Uie  life  of  John  Jay. 

The  last  public  honor  which  pierced  the  shades 
of  his  retirement,  was  an  address  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York  on  occasion  of  the 
first  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Its  language  was  that  of  affectionate 
reverence.  **  By  your  firmness,  and  the  wisdom 
of  your  counsels,  you  eminently  contributed  to  the 
glorious  and  happy  issue  which  has  placed  our 
country  in  a  rank  with  the  most  favored  nation  of 
the  earth.  Amid  the  festivities  of  the  anniversary, 
while  we  remember  your  worth,  your  virtue  and 
your  patriotism,  it  will  add  to  our  pleasure  to  re- 
fiect  that  you  have  been  permitted  by  Providence 
to  witness  the  fiftieth  return  of  a  day  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  annals  of  freedom,  and  also  to  find  your 
beloved  country  happy  as  a  people,  and  prosperous 
as  a  nation." 

His  answer,  and  it  was  among  the  last  words  he 
penned,  was  such  as  became  Uie  aged  Christian 
statesman,  urging  upon  those  who  should  direct 
the  national  councils,  ^*^Ui  recommend  a  general  and 
pubhc  return  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Him 
from  whose  gooaness  these  blessings  descend. 
The  most  efi^ual  means  of  securinpf  the  continu- 
ance of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  is  always 
to  remember  with  reverence  and  gratitude  the 
source  firom  which  they  flow." — Vol.  i.,  p.  466. 

But  our  labors  draw  to  a  close,  and  on  the  whole 
we  know  not  when  we  have  undertaken  a  task 
more  agreeable  or  instructive,  to  ourselves  at  least, 
than  our  recent  careful  re-perusal  of  Mr.  W.  Jay's 
volumes,  with  a  view  to  awaken  in  others  fresh 
interest  in  them,  and  through  them  in  their  subject. 
We  know  of  no  life  where  we  find  such  unity  in 
the  whole,  with  such  congruity  in  the  parts — a 
completeness  that  satisfies  at  once  the  artist  in  hs 
materials,  and  in  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  at  once  the 
statesman,  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the 
Christian.  Throughout  the  long  period  it  traces, 
of  eighty-four  years,  so  far  at  least  as  records  or 
memory  remains,  there  is  no  one  word  or  act  that 
calls  for  condenmation  or  concealment — ^no  veil  but 
may  be  lifted  op,  and  no  door  but  may  be  opened 
— no  awkward  gaps,  therefore,  as  often  occurs,  for 
the  biographer  to  leap,  nor  cautious  balancing 
needed  from  his  pen,  of  virtues  against  deviations 
from  virtue.  We  deem  Jay's  life,  therefore,  one 
worthy  of  all  meditation,  and  the  record  of  it  as  in- 
valuable, above  all,  to  the  public  men  of  our  coun- 
try, unto  whom  we  here  fearlessly  hold  it  up 
as  exhibiting  the  model  of  a  Christian  states- 
man. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  bold  task  to  venture  to  draw 
into  comparison  the  relative  merits  of  Jay  and 
Hamilton  on  the  fame  or  fortunes  of  their  country 
— a  bold  task — and  yet,  bold  as  it  is,  we  feel  im- 
pelled, before  closing,  at  least  to  venture  on  open- 
ing it.  They  were  undoubtedly,  "/kw  nohiUfra- 
trum,''^  and  yet  not  twin  brothers — ^^  pares  s^im- 
pares*^ — ^like,  but  unlike.  In  patriotic  attachment 
equal,  for  who  would  venture  therein  to  assign  to 
either  the  su(>eriority ;  yet  was  that  attachment, 
thou^  equal  in  degree,  yet  far  dififerent  in  kind, 
with  Hamilton  it  was  a  sentiment,  with  Jay  a  prin- 
ciple—with Hamilton  enthusiaBtie  passion,  with 
Jay  du^  88  well  as  love — ^with  Hamilton  patriol^ 
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inn  was  the  paramount  law,  wHh  Jay  a  law  <*  stA 
grmtiori  lege.  Either  would  hat«  ^ne  thnnigh 
nre  and  water  to  do  his  country  service,  and  laid 
down  freely  his  life  for  her  safety— Hamflton  with 
the  roused  courage  of  a  lion — Jay  with  the  calm 
fearlessness  of  a  man ;  or  rather,  Hamilton's 
courage  would  have  been  that  of  the  soldier — Jay's 
that  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  latter  it  might  be 
truly  said — 

**  Conscience  made  him  firm, 
That  boon  companion,  who  her  strong  breast-plate 
Buckles  on  him,  that  fears  no  guilt  within. 
And  bids  him  on,  and  fear  not.'' 

In  intellectual  power,  in  depth,  and  grasp,  and 
versatility  of  mina,  as  well  as  in  all  the  splendid 
and  brilliant  parts  which  captivate  and  adorn,  Ham- 
ilton was  greatly,  not  to  say  immeasurably.  Jay's 
superior.  In  the  calm  and  deeper  wisdom  of  prac- 
tH»l  duty — ^in  the  goremment  of  others,  and  still 
more  in  the  government  of  himself— in  seeing 
clearly  the  right,  and  following  it  whithersoever  it 
led,  firmly,  patiently,  self-denyingly.  Jay  was  again 
greatly,  if  not  immeasurably,  Hamilton's  superior. 
In  statesman-like  talent  Hamilton's  mind  had  in  it 
more  of  **  constructive"  power,  Jay's  of  '*  execu- 
tive." Hamilton  had  genius.  Jay  had  wisdom. 
We  would  have  taken  Hamilton  to  plan  a  govern- 
ment, and  Jay  to  cany  it  into  execution  ;  and  in  a 
court  of  law  we  would  have  had  HamUton  for  our 
advocate,  if  our  cause  were  generous,  and  Jay  for 
ourjudge,  if  our  cause  were  just. 

The  tame  of  Hamilton,  like  his  parts,  we  deem 
to  shine  brighter  and  farther  than  Jay's,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  should  be  so,  or  rather  we  are 
quite  sore  that  it  should  not.  For,  when  we  come 
to  examine  and  compare  their  relative  course,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  country  and  its  fortunes,  the 
reputation  of  Hamilton  we  find  to  go  as  far  begrond 
his  practical  share  in  it,  as  Jay's  fills  slK>rt  of  his. 
Hamilton's  civil  official  life  was  a  brief,  and  single, 
though  brilliant  one.  Jay's  numbered  the  years 
of  a  generation,  and  exhausted  every  department 
of  diplomatic,  civil,  and  judicial  trust.  In  fidelity 
to  their  country  both  were  pure  to  their  heart's 
oore ;  yet  was  Hamilton  loved,  perhaps,  more  than 
trusted,  and  Jay  trusted,  perhaps,  more  than  loved. 


Such  were  they,  we  deem,  in  differing,  if  not 
contrasted  points  of  character.  Their  lives,  too, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  stand  out  in  equally 
striking,  but  much  more  painful  contrast.  Jay's, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  has  in  it  a  completeness  of 
parts  such  as  the  nicer  critic  demands  for  the  per- 
fection of  an  epic  poem,  with  its  beginning  of  pro- 
mise, its  heroic  middle,  and  its  peaceful  end,  and 
partaking,  too,  somewhat  of  the  same  cold  statdi- 
ness — noble,  however,  still  and  glorious,  and  ever 
pointing,  as  such  poem  does,  to  the  stars.  *'  Sk 
itur  ad  astra,'^  The  life  of  Hamilton,  on  the  otber 
hand,  broken  and  fragmentary,  begun  in  the  daA- 
n^s  of  romantic  interest,  running  on  into  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  high  passion,  and  at  length  breaking 
off*  in  the  midst,  like  some  half-told  tale  of  sorrow, 
amid  tears  and  blood,  even  as  does  the  theme  of 
the  tragic  poet.  The  name  of  Hamilton,  therefine, 
was  a  name  to  conjure  with — that  of  Jay's  to  swear 
b^.  Hamilton  had  his  frailties,  arising  out  of  pas- 
sion, as  tragic  heroes  have.  Jay's  name  was  fiudt- 
less  and  his  course  passionless,  as  becomes  the  epic 
leader,  and,  in  point  o(  friet,  was,  while  living,  a 
name  at  which  frailty  blueihed  and  corroptioa 
trembled. 

If  w^  ask  whence,  humanly  speaking,  came  soek 
disparity  of  fate  between  equals,  the  stricter  morals, 
the  happier  life,  the  more  peaceful  death,  to  vrhiat 
can  we  trace  it  but  to  the  healthful  power  of  re- 
ligion over  the  heart  and  conduct!  Was  not  this, 
we  ask,  the  ruling  secret!  Hamilton  was  a  Chris- 
tian in  his  you£,  and  a  penitent  Christian,  We 
doubt  not,  on  his  dying  bed ;  but  Jay  was  a  Chris- 
tian, so  far  as  man  tnay  judge,  every  day  and  hour 
of  his  lifb.  He  had  but  one  rule,  the  gospel  of 
Christ :  in  that  he  was  nurtured — ruled  by  that, 
Uirotigh  grace,  he  lived — ^resting  on  that,  in  prayer, 
he  di^. 

Admitting,  tiien,  as  we  do^  both  names  to  be 
objects  of  our  highest  sympathetic  admiration,  3ret, 
with  the  name  of  Hamilton,  as  the  master  says  of 
tragedy,  the  lesson  is  given — ^t'  iXtov  xat  fp^&u, 
**  with  pity  and  in  ibar."  Not  so  with  diat  of 
Jay ;  with  him  we  walk  fearless,  as  in  the  steps  of 
one  who  was  a  Christfan  as  well  as  a  patriot. 


THE   REMEMBRANCE   OF   A   DREAM. 

I  DRSAMED  I  met  thee,  where  leaves  were  greenest, 

And  the  flowers  around  us  were  sweet  and  fair, 
The  cloudless  heaven  shone  out  seretiest. 

And  thy  brow  was  (tee  from  a  shade  of  care ; 
And  I  dreamed  I  wandered  o'er  hill  and  heather 

That  livelong  day  of  light  and  love, 
XTntired,  unflagging— still  together, 

01ad  as  the  earth  and  the  heavens  above. 

"We  were  on  mountains,  we  were  by  rivers, 

And  by  the  source  of  the  moorland  springs; 
We  were  ti^ere  the  aspen  faintly  quivers, 

And  the  careless  willow  its  gaurland  ffings : 
And  again  we  rambled  dmmgh  vale  and  meadow, 

And  came  to  gardens  bede&ed  with  care, 
Where  the  graceful  Itndien  flong  its  shadow, 

And  (he  orange  flower  perfbmed  this  air. 

And  xrordless  music  around  ns  quivered, 

Wtth  peace  and  love  in  its  dreamy  idae ; 
Tet  wfe  Se^ed  from  other  ihe¥tals  Severed 

.—We  might  hafve  been  in  the  woHd  alone. 
There  Weikre  none  to  watch  as,«nd  none  to  chide  vs, 

No  jeakras  fears,  no  ourioas  eyes  | 
0«r  k>ve  fiowed  on,  the  power  to  gmde  ns, 

And  'neath  its  spell  we  were  good  and  wise. 


I  dreamed— I  waked !  thou  art  not  near  me, 

I  cannot  look  in  thine  eyes  to-day ; 
I  cannot  have  thv  voice  to  cheer  me, 

Oh !  life  is  sad  when  thou  art  awaxr. 
But  mv  spirit,  her  eager  wing  eztenmn^, 

Hath  flown  in  the  fight  of  hope  to  (hine ; 
And  I  know  thy  heart  of  hearts  is  blending 

its  Vital  stream  of  lolre  With  mine. 

Mrs.  James  Ortif. 


THE  ECLIPSED  MOON. 

BkioHTLT  she  rose,  that  full  rbnnd  Moon, 

into  a  cloudless  sky— 
iSb>w-cree]^ing  shadow  dimis  taSi  Soon 

Her  silvery  majesty. 

On,  on  that  darkening  shadow  slices, 
And  o'er  her  beauty  spreads ; 

Showing  that  not  with  her  resides 
The  borrowed  light  she  sheds. 

Soul !  learn  a  lesson  firom  the  ^cene^ 

So  shaU  thy  story  run, 
Whene'er  Earth's  diadow  comes  beCween 

Thee  and  thy  heavenly  Sun. 

mn,  Jtmm  Orqf. 


ratmoK  or  tbb  cokn-law  QVBsnoy. 
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From  chs  Xclaak  BiTfev,  TkUHoOm. 
POSITION   OF   THB   CORN- LAW   QUESTTOH. 

A.NOTHBR  heaTe  has  been  given  to  the  progiess 
of  the  corn-law  question,  by  cmmmetances  which. 
DBin  cannot  regulate,  but  •on  the  occurreBCe  of 
wfaicfa  or  something  similar,  he  was  as  much  bound 
to  calculate,  as  sea-going  man  is  to  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  reefing  his  sails,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  though  none  can  foretell  the  precise 
period  of  a  gale,  a  gale  at  some  time  is  in  the  first 
class  of  certainties.  A  failure  has  been  announced 
in  the  potato  crop ;  thus  reducing  the  numerous 
class  who  in  the  language  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries ^*  rejoice  in  potatoes,"  to  try  what  they  can 
make  of  mortifying  upon  wheaten  flour,  aAer  the 
counsels  of  that  celebrated  French  princess  who 
said,  that  sooner  than  die  like  the  pe<^le  who 
starved  for  want  of  bread,  she  would  live  on  maca- 
roons. And  this  ia  backed  up  by  continually  accu- 
mulating reports,  that  the  wheat  harvest  in  most 
[>arts  of  the  country  is  defective  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  and  that  the  other  oountries  of  Europe, 
with  the  unimportant  exce{»tion  of  Denmark,  are 
•offering  under  alt  least  a  .jeabmsy  of  short  su^ 

The  parties  responsible  ibr  the  8crq>e  into  which 
we  are  partfy  brought  and  worse  threatened,  main- 
tain sti&y  that  the  reports  are  exaggerated.  It 
may  be  conceded,  for  the  advancement  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  of  course  to  some  extent  they  are 
Wherever  there  is  an  interest  in  making  out  a 
ease,  the  most  will  be  made  of  anything  that  favors 
it ;  and  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  fearful 
interest  in  diminishing  the  danger  which  has  been 
brouqrht  on  by  the  visible  act  of  governors,  and  if 
possible  preventing  its  recurrence.  But  if  there  be 
suspicion  of  exaggeration  against  one  side,  there  is 
the  snme  against  the  other ;  the  two  therefore  may 

giir  off.  Either  there  is  danger  or  there  is  not. 
ither,  to  take  the  most  prominent  featture,  there 
is  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  the  *'  coarser  kind  of 
food,"  or  else  potatoes  are  flourishing  unscathed 
hj  curl  at  the  top  or  the  black  death  at  the  bottom. 
To  remove  a  part  of  the  impression  by  fine  writing, 
may  be  possible  ;  but  to  remove  the  whole,  must 
be  of  the  last  stage  of  impossibility.  There  is  less 
food  than  our  governors  meant  there  should  be ; 
and  the  question  is  not  of  altering  what  is  unalter- 
able and  reinstating  us  in  the  previous  position,  but 
of  allowing  remedy  to  leak  in  by  such  chinks  and 
crannies  as  the  ingenuity  of  our  rulers  has  not 
availed  entirely  to  cut  off. 

And  here  it  is  that  our  quarter-cleck  people  have 
contrived  to  move  a  step  towards  the  solution  of 
the  question.  A  belief  is  clearly  among  the  crew, 
that  a  gale  -of  wind  is  coming  on,  and  a  winter^s 
night  in  prospect  makes  itiloubly  important  to  pre- 
psre.  Of  the  eflfcen  some  take  one  side  and  some 
the  other :  but  (h^re  isshi^ewdly  surmised  to  be  an 
interest  among  them  in  keemng  ^njrBSs  they  are. 
In  some  way  or  other  the  sensibility  of  their 
breeches*  pockets  is  suspected  to  be  involved  in  de- 
ifying the  danger,  anA  carryhi^  sail  tfaroogh  all, 
'^ugh  at  the  risk  of  s^ndin^^  the  masts  over  the 
side,  when  they  are  supposed  to  count  upon  having 
the  boats  at  their  disposal,  and  escapmg  the  de- 
struction which  is  to  fall  on  the  ignoUe  herd.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  chief  mate--^lbr  the  captain 
is  too  great  a  personage  to  have  anything  person- 
ally to  sav  to  it,  nor  wodd  muck  diflfereooe  be 
made  by  the  fact  if  it  took  place) — ^the  chief  mate 
holds  a  council — ^half  a  dozen  councils — hour  after 


hfNir  of  fareoious  time  expended  on  each.  By  this 
he  recognifees  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  there  is  a 
popvkr  belief— a  creed  among  the  unaccounted 
vulgar  who  are  to  go  to  the  bottom  in  the  event  of 
ill  success  without  a  boat  to  help  them — ^that  a  gale 
is  close  at  hand.  Knots  of  the  crew  kre  seen  col- 
lected here  and  there,  handling  the  ropes  which 
lead  to  reefing  sails,  and  the  word  from  time  to 
time  passes  among  them  that  the  chief  mate  is  only 
waiting  to  hear  what  this  and  another  gentleman 
has  to  say  against  it,  and  then  he  is  gomg  to  the 
captain  to  say  it  must  be  done. 

In  this  position  of  thmgs,  what  does  our  Palina- 
rus,  chief  of  all  with  the  exception  of  the  seed  of 
the  gods  that  tenants  the  state  cabin,  finally  decide 
on?  He  decides,  that  though  the  ffrowling  of  the 
comity  storm  is  not  reduc^  but  heightened,  and 
without  a  shadow  of  reason  to  show  except  that 
the  gentlemen  do  not  like  it,  he  will  say  we  wfll 
go  on  as  we  are,  and  if  the  gale  comes  and  all 
eflbrt  at  taking  in  a  reef  is  too  late,  we  will  read 
the  Prayer  for  Fair  Weather  as  by  law  established, 
and  put  the  officers  into  the  boats  when  the  rest 
most  clearly  go  down. 

Now  nolx>dy  can  say,  that  the  chief  officer  who 
did  thb,  had  not  (with  exception  always  of  the 
present  peril)  done  the  likeliest  or  rather  the  most 
certain  thing,  to  bring  on  such  a  searching  into  the 
principle  concerned,  as  can  end  in  only  one  way, 
and  that  with  a  vengeance  of  eflfectiveness  whidh 
must  satisfy  the  most  ardent  wisher.  If  the  thiaff 
does  not  come  to  a  conclusion  now,  it  will  be  tried 
again  ;  it  will  be  tried  therefore  till  the  conclusion 
comes.  If  the  chances  of  present  death  and 
misery  could  be  set  out  of  sight,  a  hearty  hater  of 
the  evil  prmciple  and  half  aoosen  other  evil  princi- 
ples incidetttally  invdved,  might  joy  rather  than 
grieve  over  the  dedsion  of  the  man  whose  word  is 
W. 

In  this  state  of  being  <*  doubly  armed,"  and  witii 
the  certabtv  that  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  the 
pirovision  of  food  most  come  hereafter  because  it 
does  not  come  now,  it  is  time  for  those  to  be  look- 
ing abottt  them,  who  ate  the  enemies  not  only  of 
the  evU  principle  immediately  concerned,  but  of 
other  evil  .principles  which  hang  by  it  and  own  a 
common  origin.  In  public  questions,  which  can 
only  be  setttod  by  the  gradual  preponderance  irf* 
opinion  under  whatever  disadvantages  expressed, 
there  is  very  little  use  in  the  concealment  which 
may  be  prudence  in  moVe  lindted  concerns.  Tbe 
adversary  *'  knows  his  strength,  and  we  know 
ours."  Lord  Ashley's  declaration  is  decisive  on 
tlus  point.  Instead  of  being  an  indication  cf  pefir- 
sonal  weakness,  as  in  some  qtarters  unwisely  mti* 
mated,  it  was  the  cool  dedaratSon  of  a  good  officer, 
taking  a  leader's  view  ctf  the  Add,  and  counselling' 
the  taldng  up  of  the  inferior  position,  because  the 
higher  was  no  lon^  tenabls.  Sw^  a  moneat 
was  no  time  for  discHssing  the  principles  oi  «. 
cause  ;  all  men  are  supposed  to  have  made  ui>  theh* 
minds  on  these,  before  their  piesent  themsdves  to 
a  contest.  A  good  leader  does  not  request  his  fol^ 
lowers  to  throw  themselves  into  a  gulf  becautfs 
their  cause  is  good  ;  he  does  what  is  mueh  view 
likely  to  be  of  use,  desireiB  them  to  take^  a  con- 
tracted position  vrhich  he  points  out.  Toe  time 
then  seems  oeme,  when,  as  Mause  Headrigg  In- 
vited the  Life  Guarfc  under  Clsverhonse  in  their 
retreat,  the  enemy  may  be  called  upon  to  '^  tarry ,^' 
and  be  in  no  huny  to  get  away  from  the  conse* 
quences  of  his  defeat.  There  is  more  to  be  dona 
with  him,  before  he  is  quit ;  why  will  he  not  stana 
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like  a  man,  and  defend  his  grand  position,  or  else 
quietly  give  up  the  others  which  will  be  found  to 
hang  by  it?  The  com  laws  were  not  merely 
enactments  for  finding  portions  for  the  ruling 
classes'  daughters;  they  were  the  banner,  the 
cockade,  the  representative  by  concentration,  of 
their  general  right  of  wrong.  If  it  is  once  dis- 
covered that  the  ruling  classes  cannot  keep  their 
com  laws,  a  host  of  questions  they  ''  may  not  look 
upon,''  will  be  gathering  fast  about  them,  each 
grimmer  and  more  abhorrent  to  them  than  its  pre- 
decessor. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
maintenance  of  wrongs  at  large,  depends  on  the 
invulnerability  of  each  particular  one.  The  boy 
who  would  not  say  A  because  he  knew  he  should 
be  asked  to  say  B,  is  the  trae  and  only  t3rpe  for 
the  policy  of  wrong-doers.  Why  not  hold  out  a 
little  longer !  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  com  laws  are 
in  the  fact  of  being  surrendered,  and  legions  of 
strange  aspect,  leaving  no  hone  to  the  claimants  of 
the  marriage  portions  but  from  their  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  are  standing  on  the  slip  for  the 
first  entry  at  the  breach  that  shall  be  made !  If 
the  monopoly  of  the  bread  that  perishes  cannot 
maintain  itself,  what  sanctuary  can  be  depended 
OB,  where  the  sufifering  genius  of  wrong  may  hide 
the  sorrows  of  her  pocket  and  her  heart  ? 

If  the  losers  by  the  other  injustices  have  not  be- 
stirred themselves  vigorously  before,  it  was  per- 
haps because  the  time  was  not  come,  and  may  be 
no  argument  against  their  vigor  now.  The  league 
which  has  been  the  maUeus,  the  marteau  as  military 
men  who  prefer  French  would  have  it,  the  sledge- 
hammer which  stmck  the  actual  blow,  has  rightly 
proclaimed  itself  of  no  color  in  politics  or  any  of 
the  strifes  in  which  men  are  engaged  except  its 
own.  Like  the  rays  of  light  which  combine  all  the 
hues  in  the  rainbow,  the  league  was  white.  It 
was  precisely  because  all  kinds  were  there,  that 
this  result  endued.  One  only  reservation,  entire  or 
partial,  can  be  assigned.  The  league  was  always 
the  most  deficient  in  what  may  be  denominated  the 
popular  voice ;  meaning  thereby  the  voice  of  the 
class  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  do  not 
always  know  when  anybody  else  will  help  them. 
Active  measures  had  been  taken  to  produce  this 
efiect,  and  had  been  too  successful.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  is  not  confined  to  its  friends  ;  and 
when  *'  the  leading  joumal"*  undertakes  to  lec- 
ture the  league  on  the  leaning  ii  asserts  to  haye 
been  shown  towards  radicab  and  destructives,  the 
inference  is  only  that  it  sees  the  quarter  from 
which  the  accession  of  strength  is  to  arise.  It 
dreads  the  infusion  of  popular  blood.  It  knows  the 
thing  will  not  be  done  vrithout  the  rank-and-file. 
Wait  till  the  chief  mate  has  laid  the  ship  on  its 
beam-ends.  At  Birmingham  there  sat  at  a  mess- 
tid>le  what  were  or  ougnt  to  have  been  the  five 
hundred  oflicers  of  Birmingham's  hundred  thou- 
•and  ;  but  whether  these  captains  of  two-hundreds 
left  their  companions  in  an  equal  state  of  intelli- 

Ssnce  and  exaltation,  does  not  substantially  appear, 
ne  thing  howerer  is  certain,  that  the  league  can 
keep  nolK>dy  out.  By  its  constitution  it  can  refuse 
so  volunteers.  If  the  whole  multitude  whom  the 
great  call  '*  swinish,"  choose  to  present  themselves 
and  give,  not  take,  the  enlisting  shilling,  they  must 
be  provided  with  forage  and  quarters,  and  have  as 
good  a  pig-trough  as  "anybody  else.    But  what  is 
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tme  of  one  ia  trae  of  another  ;  no  man  can  be  pre- 
vented from  uniting  with  the  league,  because  his 
views  are  not  supposed  to  be  limited  to  cakes  and 
ale.  The  league,  with  vast  resources  in  possession 
and  almost  boundless  ones  behind,  has  made  an  in- 
road into  the  fortress  of  misrule,  and  as  regards  the 
county  r^istration,  may  be  said  to  have  recovered 
the  constitution.  Not  a  man  who  has  an  honest 
purpose,  but  may  take  advantage  of  the  expensive 
nmchinery  here  established  to  his  hand,  and  march 
in  to  take  his  own  share  of  the  recovered  power, 
if  he  can  only  stomach  cheap  bread  as  an  aceom- 
paniment.  It  is,  therefore,  for  all  that  conceive 
themselves  wronged,  to  make  a  part  in  the  move- 
ment ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  not  men  who 
know  how  to  shut  their  mouth  when  a  good  thing 
is  put  into  it.  There  may  be  battles  after  the 
battle  of  Armageddon ;  but  a  man  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  having  been  there,  and  on  the  right  side. 
Of  course  when  the  league  has  gained  its  point, 
there  will  be  a  great  breaking-up  into  a  multiplicity 
of  directions  ;—3Holemies  of  all  kinds,  paroeUmg 
out  the  empire  of  the  defunct  Alexander.  But 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  they  will  have  gained 
by  the  previous  union,  and  not  lost.  Darius  then, 
must  settle  his  afifairs  with  the  Macedonian  as  he 
can  ;  and  when  that  scene  of  the  play  is  played, 
his  successors  may  covnt  on  finding  the  Ptoleniies 
in  positions  of  their  own. 


Observations  in  the  Eastj  chitfiy  in  Egypt,  PaUstime, 
Syria  and  Asic^  Minor,  by  Johh  P.  Dukbin,  D.  D. 
In  2  vols.  12mo.  Harpers. 
Those  who  have  read  the  author's  "  Obsenratioos 
in  Europe"  will  need  no  other  inducement  to  obtain 
these  volumes.  Dr.  Durbin  is  among  the  very  best 
of  our  writers  of  Travels.  He  has  an  observant  eye, 
a  catholic  spirit,  and  a  modesty  which  puts  his  sub- 
ject rather  than  himself  in  the  foreground.  His 
style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his  remarks  on  what 
be  has  seen  evince  a  sound  judgment  and  a  npe  ex- 
perience of  men  and  things.  The  ground  traversed 
m  the  present  work  is  not  new,  but  the  author  has 
infused  into  his  sketches  a  freshness  and  life  which 
cannot  fail  to  charm  the  enlightened  reader. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Letters  to  ToiMjg  Menifovnded  on  the  Hisim  of 
Joseph,  by  William  jJ.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  of  Al- 
bany. 

Dr.  Spraotte  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  attract- 
ive authors  in  the  American  clergy,  and  his  style, 
originally  uncommonly  good,  is  continually  becom- 
ivLg  more  and  more  pure,  simple,  translucent,  and 
effective.  The  volume  before  us  is  his  latest  and  we 
think  his  best  production.  It  is  one  upon  whi<^  his 
reputation  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  as  a  promoter 
of  virtue  and  religion,  may  safely  rest.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  a  work  so  beetntiful  and  valuable  in 
Its  contents,  presented  to  the  public  in  so  appropriate 
a  shape  and  dress.  -  Its  t3rpography,  paper,  and  page 
are  unusually  neat,  tasteful  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye. 

All  persons  who  have  been  led  to  reflect — as  who 
in  Christendom  has  not  T — ^upon  the  story  of  Joseph, 
have  felt  how  full  it  is  of  instraction  and  of  deli^- 
ful  impressions,  but  we  cannot  but  express  oar 
pleasing  surprise  to  find  it,  under  the  graceful  pen 
of  Dr.  Sprague,  yielding  such  a  wonderfully  com- 
plete body  of  practical  wisdom,  and  without  strain- 
ing a  single  point  of  interpretation,  marking  out  the 
entire  path  of  virtue  and  happiness  for  the  yonng  to 
pursue. — Christian  Begister, 
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SOUTHERN  AFRICA — BRITISH   COLONIZATION. 

Wb  have  received  the  Cape  Toton  Oazette  to  ihe 
17th  October. 

The  annexation  of  Natal,  a  territory  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Africa — a  territory  more  than 
half  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Oregon — ^to  the 
British  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  seems 
to  be  a  very  prosperoas  and  happy  affair. 

It  appears  that  in  that  remote  region,  English 
agents  were  still  actively  employed  in  selecting 
more  territory  to  annex.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Cape  Toton  Gazette  indicate  the  policy 
and  purposes  of  the  British  government  in  that 
section,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  probably  the  intention  of  that  government  to 
take  possession  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa, 
which  includes  all  Caffraria,  from  lat.  17,  to  their 
own  Cape.  This  would  make  a  magnificent  col- 
ony. 

The  great  value  of  this  new  acquisition  is  in  its 
capadty  for  the  growth  of  cotton — the  all-import- 
ant dmderatum  with  Great  Britain. — N.  Y. 
Herald. 

(Prom  tha  Cape  Town  Gaxette,  Oct.  10.] 

Bt  the  Margaret,  from  Port  Natal,  which  place 
she  left  on  the  33d  ultimo,  we  have  intelligence  of 
a  highly  gratifying  nature— the  appointment  of  the 
Bbcecutive  to  that  district,  having,  as  we  antici- 
pated, given  great  satisfaction,  and  the  best  results 
being  looked  for  therefrom. 

The  advantages  derivable  from  this  judicious 
annexation  begin  more  and  more  to  be  developed, 
in  particular  as  regards  dealing  with  the  tribes  in 
the  more  central  part  of  this  vast  continent.  An 
interesting  letter  on  the  subject  appears  in  another 
part  of  our  present  number. 

The  information  with  which  that  gentleman  again 
favors  us  will,  doubtless,  be  read  with  much  inter- 
est, especially  by  the  mercantile  community ;  invit- 
ing, as  it  does,  fir^sh  sources  of  commercial  enter- 
prise with  the  native  pedlers,  who  will  soon  find 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  extended  inter- 
course with  our  colonial  ^^ders,  based  on  fair  and 
honorable  principles,  in  opposition  to  the  foul  traf- 
fic in  human  fiesh  which  has  for  so  many  centuries 
desolated  our  laud. 

Port  Natal,  Sept.  20, 1845. — ^I  haVe  only  just 
returned  from  a  three  months'  trip  to  the  Zooloos, 
amongst  whom  all  is  quiet ;  the  turbulent  spirits 
that  raise  reports  of  threatened  invasions,  &c. ,  are 
among  ourselves.  But  the  fact  is,  Umpanda's 
antbority  is  far  too  unsteady,  to  enable  him  to 
make  war  on  any  but  some  few  of  his  own  refrac- 
tory subjects — the  going  out  of  a  command,  would 
be  a  mgnal  for  the  death  of  the  despot.  Tet  the 
Zooloos  are  improving ;  through  information  given 
by  one  Indoona,  (the  king's  counsellor,)  against 
another,  they  lately  destroyed  the  kraals  of  May- 
nanja — but  mark !  they  spared  the  women  and 
children  ;  the  first  time  a  Zooloo  commando  did  not 
destroy  every  living  biped  found  therein.  What 
may  we  not  hope  for  from  a  people  so  willing  to 
give  in  to  our  customs  1  Yes,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly improve — ^they  will  yet  Christianize,  although 
a  second  missionary  has  tieen  refused  by  Umpanda. 
Another  nation,  tributary,  it  is  true,  but  one  as 
powerful  as  the  Zooloos,  in  full  council  begged  me 
to  use  mj  influence  with  our  white  chiefs  to  get 
the  blessmgs  of  Christianity  diffused  among  tliem. 
They  almost  wept,  while  entreating  me  to  induce 
•ome  white  man  to  stop  amongst  them,  and  until  I, 


could,  they  implored  me  to  let  some  boy  remain  with 
them ;  or  if  I  could  not  do  that,  at  least  to  leave 
behind  some  cattle.  I  am  quite  sure  some  of  our 
societies  will  respond  to  the  call,  especially  should 
our  government,  in  a  new  treaty,  engage  with  Um- 
panda, to  allow  the  residence  of  British  missiona- 
ries. I  say  British,  for  he  objects  on  various  ac- 
counts to  any  other,  and  I  guarantee  that  he  will 
consent.  He  has  already  evacuated  all  the  land 
between  the  Toogala  and  Omslatouse  ;  there  is  a 
country  he  has  commissioned  me  to  say !  Put 
there  a  white  Indoona,  let  him  keep  the  Natal 
natives,  &c.,  from  entering  without  a  pass,  and  he 
also  will  see  what  I  am  about.  He  said  to  me, 
**  go  and  stop  there,  and  if  your  government  will 
not  pay  you,  1  will ;"  but,  of  course,  I  refused,  not 
wishing  to  interfere  with  our  authorities,  further 
than  to  assist  them  in  doing  good,  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  celebrated  bay  ^  St.  Lucia  is  the  western 
embowhure  of  the  Pangola,  along  whose  banks  cot' 
ton,  of  such  a  sample  as  I  sent  you,  is  growing 
xffild,  and  the  soil  and  climate  decidedly  those  of  the 
torrid  zone.  There  are  also  roads,  good  wagon 
roads,  through  the  Aroasuasie,  and  along  under 
the  mountains,  penetrating  far  into  the  regions  of 
central  Africa :  the  Amasuazie  are  the  pedlers  of 
the  interior,  and  have  been  long  employed  as  such 
by  the  Portuguese  of  Delagoa.  Why  then  should 
we  forego  such  advantages  ?  It  only  wants  a  little 
decision  with  our  ZooToo  chief,  and  we  have  the 
game  in  our  own  hands — a  high  and  noble  game  too, 
ordained  no  doubt  by  the  all-wise  Creator,  who 
uses  us  as  the  means  not  only  of  extending  his 
kingdom  upon  earth,  but  also  for  the  merciful  pur- 
pose of  supplanting  that  most  unholy,  most  wicked 
and  most  horrid  of  all  traffics,  that  of  **  man  in 
man."  By  a  legitimate  and  honorable  commerce, 
we  have  a  good  name  among  the  natives  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  while  the 
Portuguese,  the  only  other  white  men  they  know, 
have  not.  Let  us  then  use  our  advantage  by  ex- 
tending a  moral  dominion  over  them,  some  fruits 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  amongst  the  Zoo- 
loos in  their  late  sparing  of  women  and  children  at 
Maynanja.  Let  us  introduce  our  manufactures. 
That  we  can,  I  need  only  mention  that  a  few  years 
since  scarcely  a  single  Zooloo  possessed  au^ht  but 
skin  clothing ;  whereas  now,  those  are  poor  indeed, 
who  have  not  two  or  three  blankets  of  their  own, 
and  dungaree  ingoobos  (aprons)  for  all  their  wives 
— no  small  expense  when  a  petty  chiefs  allowance 
will  be  20  or  30  of  them  at  the  least.  Let  us  then, 
introduce  our  devoted  missionaries ;  when  Chris- 
tianity, civilization  and  commerce  go  hand  in  hand, 
rapid  indeed  are  the  strides  that  are  made.  I  have 
troubled  you  thus  far,  not  at  all  doubting  that, 
through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  paper,  my 
endeavors  to  obtain  missions  for  these  poor  beniglU' 
ed  people  will  be  most  triumphant,  Burely  some 
will  respond  to  the  call. 

For  our  commercial  concerns  I  have  no  fear — 
I  neither  have  nor  could  I  have  had  any  from  the 
moment  I  was  aware  that  there  had  been  appointed 
for  our  governor  a  man  of  such  well  know  abilities 
as  Martin  West,  Esq. 

P.  S. — You  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  cotton- 
planting  is  progressing  most  rapidly  at  Natal,  It 
has  afibrded  me  much  pleasure  to  furnish  the  seed 
to  several  persons  in  quantities  for  the  purpose, 
and  who  are  now  planting  by  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands. If  they  continue  as  they  have  begun,  cot- 
ton will  soon  be  our  staple.  I  will  now  give  yoif  ^ 
a  commission  to  execute  for  me : — ^the  rivers  wuh-l  v 
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in  the  Zooloo  conntry  are  ftinged  with  forests  of 
the  wild  date.  I  would  i;pplace  them  with  a  genu- 
ine tree,  and  so  increase  the  food  for  man  ;  for  I 
would  rather  the  future  generations  of  natives 
should  say  that  ^*Zingo<mgo  ha  sloman  shen  m- 
slopif'*  had  introduced  a  fresh  source  of  livelihood, 
than  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  aocordinff  to  the 
world's  phrase.  I  wish  you  to  send  me  a  hag  of 
the  very  freshest  dates  you  can  get,  for  seed,  and 
also  some  yams  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have 
already  set  the  Zooloos  a  plantinff  of  cotton. 

__     ^        D.C.T. 

MusQiHTo  Coast. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Bell,  the  en- 
ergetic Circassian  traveller,  has  been  ia  New  York, 
and  sailed  on  the  20th  Dec.  in  the  Fulton,  a  beautifnl 
new  built  clipper,  to  reSnter  upon  his  duties  as 
commandant  and  goveraor-in-chief  of  the  Mnsquito 
Kingdom,  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  appointed  him. 

It  is  said  that  he  had  frequent  mterviews  with 
Ci^tain  Elliot,  and  the  British  Consul;  and  that 
Captain  E.  immediately  after  left  by  land,  to  meet 
Mr.  Bell  at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  where  a  British 
squadron  will  ccmcentrate,  to  put  in  force  the  notice 
giTen  to  the  New  Granada  States,  that  the  port  of 
Sau  Juan  would  be  restored  to  the  Musquito  King. 
It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  '<the  man  in  the 
white  hat,"  will  be  next  heard  of  somewhere  in  Mex- 
ico. 

The  whole  of  the  Musquito  dominion,  extending 
seven  hundred  miles  south  from  Cape  Honduras,  is 
now  virtually  a  British  colony,  gained,  it  is  said,  by 
diplomacy — and  funny  diplomacy  it  was,  too.— JV.  Y. 
Htrald. 

From  the  N«w  York  Obwfver. 
THB   GREAT  ARBITER   OP   NATIONS^ 

We  are  not  mindful  of  Him  who  holds  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  in  his  hand.  Grod  has  great  pur- 
poses to  accomplish :  purposes  to  us  unknown : 
and  he  will  bring  them  to  pass  by  means.    His 

Slans  embrace  the  world,  and  he  may  see  fit  to 
ash  the  nations  together,  and  whelm  some  of  them 
utterly,  but  he  will  evolve  his  own  glory,  though 
the  wreck  of  kingdoms  be  the  platform  on  which 
that  glory  is  displayed. 

Some  people  are  now  expressing  their  anxieties, 
and  more  are  feeling  anxieties  which  they  do  not 
choose  to  express,  concerning  the  prospect  of  war 
or  peace ;  while  the  thought  seldom  crosses  their 
minds  that  the  God  of  Heaven  is  the  Arbiter  of  Na- 
tions, and  He  will  take  the  management  of  this 
matter  into  his  own  hands.  He  can  turn  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  with  Him  are  the  issues  of  this  great 
question. 

It  is  certam  that  our  sins  deserve,  and  may  justly 
provoke  Almighty  chastisement ;  and  in  the  maga- 
zine of  his  judgments,  the  God  of  the  Universe  has 
no  heavier  bolt  for  nations  than  the  curse  of  war. 
We  may  need  it.  Our  national  and  individual  sins 
may  require  such  correction. 

So  may  the  sins  of  Great  Patain.  Her  own 
people  are  starved  by  the  tyranny  of  laws  that  are 
framed  to  make  the  rich  richer,  while  they  make 
the  poor  poorer.  Her  lust  of  empire  leads  her  to 
rapine  and  bloodshed  among  the  heaven,  makii^ 
the  name  of  ChrisHan  a  terror  and  shame  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  [The  last  arrival  from  Gh^eat 
Britain  speaks  of  J^400,000  bemg  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  "  the  booty  op  Scimde."] 

Both  nations  deserve  the  punishments  of  Heaves, 
and  it  may  be  that  God  will  permit  them  to  scourge 
each  other.  War  is  a  curse  to  the  vieters  and  the 
vanquished;  not  in  the  loes  of  money  and  blood 
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only ;  but  in  tiie  doep  and  damning  descdation  of 
public  and  private  morals  which  it  entails.  May 
our  repentant  pra^rers  avert  the  blow. 

Perhaps  God  will  work  out  the  removal  of  great 
national  evils  by  shaking  the  kingdoms  of  the  oM 
world.  We  think  it  altogether  probable  that  war 
between  us  and  Great  Bntain  would  break  up  the 
peace  at  Europe,  and  free  principles  have  made 
such  progress  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
within  tlw  last  twenty-five  years  of  comparatiTe 
peace,  that  we  may  believe  Uiere  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mm  with  throbbing  hearts,  waiting 
for  the  moment  to  strike  for  liberty.  The  hour 
may  he  at  hand.  Yet  this  may  not  be  the  divine 
method  of  giving  freedom  to  the  suhjects  of  oppres- 
sion. A  more  peaceful,  a  bloodkss  revolution 
may  deliver  the  pauper  people  of  "  merry  Eng- 
land" ^m  their  vassalage  ;  and  as  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  find  their  way  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  tyranny  of  kings  may  give  place  to 
the  dominion  of  equal  rights.  This  is  the  dee- 
tiny  of  the  humau  race,  and  how  rapidly  it  may 
please  God  to  develop  and  confirm  the  result,  we 
know  not.  We  hope  it  will  be  accomplished  in 
our  day. 

But  God  has  purposes  of  mercy  to  be  achieved 
by  the  missionary  work,  which  seem  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  way  of  a  general  war.  We  mean  by  this,  that 
nnoe  peace  was  made,  the  work  of  the  world's  de- 
liverance from  paganism  has  been  advancingr,  and 
although  comparatively  little  hat  been  actually  done 
towards  overthrowmg  heathen  dynasties,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  mighty  enterprise  has  been  laid,  deep 
and  broad.  The  outposts  have  been  set  up.  Hie 
field  has  been  explored.  The  camp  of  the  enemy 
has  been  surrounded,  and  the  signs  oi  the  times  are 
ominous  of  approaching  success.  It  does  seem  to 
the  cool  head  of  human  calculation,  not  to  speak  of 
religious  faith,  if  the  work  of  missions  should  not 
be  interrupted  for  half  a  century,  that  the  fabric  of 
heathenism  in  India  and  perhaps  in  China  would 
be  in  ruins,  while  in  other  and  less  formidable 
fields,  at  a  much  earlier  day,  the  victory  would  be 

S'ven  to  Christ.  Now,  does  it  seem  probable  that 
e  God  of  missions  whose  signal  care  of  this  work 
has  been  the  theme  of  grateful  joy  to  angels  and 
men,  will  sufifbr  it  to  be  broken  up  by  the  quarr^ 
of  two  Christian  nations  about  a  strip  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America  1  We  Know  that  war 
would  endanger,  perhaps  destroy,  our  mission  op- 
erations in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  indefinite- 
ly suspend  the  progress  the  world's  evangelization, 
and  our  trust  is  that  God's  plans  are  such  in  refers 
enoe  to  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  that  he  wiH 
employ  them  uninterruptedly,  and  increase  their 
strength  and  efilciency,  following  them  with  his 
Holy  Spirit,  until  the  kingdom  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kin^om  under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be 
given  to  His  Son. 

These  are  thoughts  that  present  themselves  to 
our  mind  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  peace 
and  war.  We  look  at  it  in  its  moral  bearings,  as 
well  as  in  its  cornmeroial ;  and  we  desire  to  fbel, 
(perhaps  we  cannot  persuade  others  to  feel,)  that 
the  great  Arbiter  of  Mtiens  has  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion in  fiis  keeping.  lie  weald  have  us  use  the 
last  and  every  possible  etfari  to  brk^  it  to  a  joet' 
and  peaceful  issue :  and  if  by  our  supineness  when 
remonstrance  would  avail,  or  if  by  our  last  of  pos- 
session, or  vain-glory  or  partj^-sptrit,  we  [and  we 
mean  America  and  fiigland)  si^r  this  question  te 
plunge  us  mto  a  war,  we  pkefc  down  upon  onr-^ 
•elves  the  judgment  we  deserve.  3kj\j^l\^ 
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Hie  doctrine  of  thta  aitiele  ought  to  lead  efexy 
Christian  citiien  of  this  repnblic  to  lift  up  his  Toioe 
mnd  hand  against  toor,  and  then  leave  the  sul^t 
calmly  and  trostingl^  with  Him  whose  thoughts 
and  ways  are  infimtely  higher  and  better  than 


CALIFORNIA.    FORT  NBW  SWlTZERLAlfD. 

A  Swiss  jeentleman,  who  had  senred  twelve 

Snrs  in  the  former  French  Guards,  having  made 
way  to  this  country  in  the  year  1830,  accompa- 
nied by  three  Germans,  obtained  a  grant  of  eleven 
square  leagues  of  land  from  Alvarado,  the  then 
governor.  In  order  not  to  be  molested  by  trouble- 
some neighbors,  he  took  up  his  quarters  on  the  leit 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Sacramento,  where  he  founded 
a  settlement  by  the  name  of  **  New  Switaerland." 
Kites  about  three  miles  eastward  of  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  half  that  distance  from  what  is  called 
the  *'  American  Fork.*'  He  has  constructed  a 
fort,  which  he  has  named  after  his  settlement, 
northwards  of  a  rivulet,  whose  precipitous  bank 
renders  it  easy  of  defence ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
bnek  wall,  five  feet  thick,  forming  a  quadrangle 
Aie  hundred  feet  in  length  on  each  face,  and  it  is 
armed  with  square  towers,  two  stories  high,  at 
each  angle ;  loopholes  run  along  every  side,  and 
an  external  gallery  round  the  whole  wall.  It  is 
mounted  with  sixteen  or  more  short  guns  of  vari- 
oas  calibres,  which  he  has  bought  m>m  trading 
vessels,  as  well  as  two  excellent  bronxe  cannon 
with  ammunition-wagona,  which  he  obtained  from 
the  Russian  government.  He  is  abundantly  sup- 
pled with  arms,  firelocks,  &o.,  sufficient  to  equip 
sixty  or  eighty  men,  independently  of  pistols, 
•words,  &c.  His  stock  of^  powder  and  balls  is 
plentiful ;  the  whole  fort  and  its  appurtenances  is 
Kept  in  admirable  order,  and  guard  is  mounted  day 
and  night.  These  precautions  are  called  for  by 
the  ho^ility  of  the  natives,  who  attempted  to  mur- 
der the  founder  of  the  settlement,  (Sutter,)  when 
he  first  invaded  their  soil ;  since  that  time  he  has 
had  several  encounters  with  them,  and  they  have 
always  come  off  worst  from  them.  The  contend- 
ing parties  are  now,  however,  upon  such  good 
tenos  together,  that  about  a  hundred  of  them  work 
legulariy  on  his  lands ;  they  receive  their  food  and 
about  two  reals  daily  for  wages,  which  axe  paid 
them  in  glass  beads,  cottons,  woollen  cloth,  &e. 
The  fort  is  inhabited  by  a  motley  band  of  Swiss, 
Germans,  Americans,  Englishmen,  and  French- 
men ;  most  of  them  are  emidoyed  in  felling  wood, 
or  in  mniths*  and  carpenters'  work ;  others  traverse 
the  plain  in  small  bands,  and  go  up  the  stream  in 
quest  of  otters,  &c.  The  rivers  in  these  parts  do 
not  freeze,  and  the  surface  is  never  covered  with 
enow.  The  settlers,  however,  gain  their  livelihood 
principally  by  rearing  cattle ;  the  stock  of  which  at 
present  amounts  to  4,000  oxen,  1,500  horses  and 
mules;  and  3,000  sheep;  besides  1,200  cows, 
which  yield  a  good  supply  of  butter  and  cheese. 
The  locality  is  equally  advantageous  for  the  cul- 
ture of  erain,  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo. — Vnitpd 
Service  Magaziru. 

EviaBTT's  MiscKLLAima. — ^The  Critical.and  Mis-: 
ceOaneons  Essays,  of  A  H.  Everett  nave  been  col- 
Isded  im  a  yoltune,  and  just  published  by  James 
KUpioe  ^  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Everett  always  writes  with  thought  and  re- 


search, and  often  with  eloquence.  Most  of  these  es- 
says are  on  Uterary  subjects,  and  though  we  remem- 
ber to  have  read  tbem  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, we  find  ourselves,  on  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  collection,  agreeably  detained,  and  attracted 
to  read  over  again  passages  which  had  formerly  in- 
terested us.  The  review  of  the  "  Art  of  Being  Hap- 
py," is  a  good  sample  of  the  author's  way  of  treat- 
mg  moral  subjects,  and  his  defence  of  the  respect  for 

Sublic  opinion  as  a  necessary  element  of  social  life, 
oes  credit  to  his  good  sense.    At  the  close  of  the 
volume  are  a  few  poems. — N,  Y.  Evening  Post. 

MoMUMBNT  TO  THB  R«v.  De.  Watts. — A  most  in- 
teresting ceremony  took  place  lately  at  Abney  Cbap^ 
el,  Stoke  Newington,  namely,  the  mauguration  of  a 
cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Watts,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  "  Hymns,"  erected  by  sub- 
scription in  Abney-Park  Cemetery.  A  very  numer- 
ous assemblage  was  present.  The  business  of  the 
day  was  opened  with  a  hymn,  afler  which  Alderman 
Kelly,  Mr.  Hankey,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  ad- 
drcMed  the  meeting.  The  proceedings  in-doors  hav- 
ing terminated,  the  numerous  party  passed  into  the 
cemetery  to  view  the  cenotaph,  which  was  being  un- 
covered, and  which  stands  about  the  centre  of  the 
grounds.  It  consists  of  a  full  length  figure  of  Dr. 
Watts,  in  his  ecclesiastical  costume,  nine  feet  in 
height,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  the  purest  Portland 
stone^  of  plain  workmanship,  thirteen  feet  high,  and 
six  feet  square.  In  his  left  hand  he  is  represented 
holding  a  book,  and  two  others  are  upon  the  seat  on 
his  right  side.  The  whole  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  his  countenance  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  best  portraits  extant  of  this  illustrious  di- 
vine. On  the  side  facing  Abney  Chapel,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

In  memory  of 

ISAAC  WATTS,  D.D. 

In  testimony  of  the  high  and  lasting  esteem  in 

Which  his  character  and  writings  were  held 

In  the   great  Christian  community  by  whom  the 

English  language  is  spoken.    Of  his  rsalms  and 

Hymns,  it  may  be  predicted,  in  his  own  words— 

"  Ag;es  unborn  will  make  his  songs 
The  joy  and  hibor  of  their  tongues.'' 

He  was  bom  at  Southampton,  July  17th,  1674, 

And  died  November  25th,  1748, 

After  a  residence  of  36  years  in  the  mansion  of 

Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Bart.,  then  standing  on  these 

grounds. 

Erected  by  pubUc  subscription. 

£.  W.  Bailey,  R.  A. 


Lo^D,  this  day  I  disputed  with  myself,  whether  or 
no  I  had  said  my  prayers  this  morning,  and  I  could 
not  call  to  mind  any  remarkable  passage  whence  I 
could  certainly  conclude  that  I  had  ofiered  my  pray- 
ers unto  thee.  Frozen  affections,  which  left  no  spark 
of  remembrance  behind  them !  Yet  at  last  I  hardly 
recovered  one  token,  whence  I  was  assured  that  I 
had  said  my  prayers.  It  seems  I  had  said  them,  and 
only  said  th^,  rather  by  heart  than  with  my  heart. 
Can  I  hope  that  thou  wouldst  remember  my  prayers, 
when  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  had  prayed  ?  Or 
rather  have  I  not  cause  to  fear  that  thou  remember- 
est  my  prayer«  too  well,  to  punish  the  coldness  and 
ba4iAQBS  of  them?  Alas!  are  not  devotions  thus 
done,  in,  effect  left  undone  7  Well  Jacob  advised  his 
sons,  at  their  second  going  into  Egypt,  take  double 
money  in  your  hand ;  peradventure  it  was  an  over- 
sight. So,  Lord,  I  come  with  my  second  aiming 
si^rifice :  be  pleased  to  accept  it,  which  I  desire,  and 
endeavor  to  present  with  a  Uttle  better  devotion 
than  I  did  the  former.— Afier. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

January  21,  1846. 

It  y/^  with  great  sorrow  that  we  yesterday 
read  the  news  of  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  ministry.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  less 
secure  for  it.  Not  only  have  we  less  friendly  and 
more  rash  men  to  deal  with  in  office,  but  the  con- 
servatives, out  of  power,  may  be  very  different 
from  the  same  men  with  all  the  responsibilities  of 
the  national  welfare  resting  upon  them.  They 
were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  whigs  which  led 
to  the  war  with  China ;  but  well  enough  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  had  begun.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  have  considered  it  a  stain  upon 
his  character  for  statesmanship  to  have  undertaken 
a  war  with  America,  and  risked  all  its  contingen- 
cies in  Europe,  for  any  cause  short  of  necessity. 
But  he  may  be  less  unwilling  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  shall  involve  himself  and  the  "  fierce  democra- 
cie"  in  a  fight — more  especially  as  the  conservative 
party  may  step  back  again  and  take  the  direction 
of  afiairs  when  it  likes. 

It  is  a  change  somewhat  similar  to  what  would 
be  in  this  country,  if  General  Cass  should  take 
President  Polk's  place,  and  make  Mr.  Allen 
Secretary  of  State  instead  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

But  before  what  we  write  can  be  read  by  any- 
body, the  steamer  will  have  arrived,  and  we  shall 
know  more  about  it.  Some  of  the  papers  have 
said  that  Lord  Clarendon  (an  able,  but  a  young 
man)  will  be  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  That 
would  be  better  than  if  Lord  Palmerston  were,  per- 
haps ;  although  Lord  Clarendon  has  already  com- 
mitted himself  against  us.  The  same  rumor 
placed  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  colonial  office,  which 
might  be  too  near  us.  Upon  the  whole  it  might  be 
hetter  to  have  him  as  chief  minister,  because  his 
reputation  was  damaged  by  the  offence  which  he 
gave  to  France  in  the  Syrian  question,  and  which 
his  successors  have  barely  succeeded  in  healing  at 
this  late  day. 

Perhaps  Louis  Philippe  may  not  be  willing  to 
trust  the  whigs,  knowing  that  their  strength  lies 
only  in  the  forbearance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This 
distrust  may  make  France  more  cautious  of  press- 
ing her  plans  in  Mexico  :  it  seems  to  be  a  settled 
opinion  that  she  has  such  plans.  If  there  have 
been  any  understanding  between  England  and 
France  that  Mexico  is  to  be  reduced  to  such  sub- 
stantial order  as  to  curb  the  United  States,  the  new 
ministry  is  much  more  likely  than  the  old  to  make 
a  dash  at  California,  and  risk  the  consequences. 
And  this,  we  are  very  much  afraid,  will  be  done^ 

It  is  A  comfort  to  us  that  at  this  crisis  we  have 
so  prudent  and  so  able  a  man  as  Louis  M'Lane  to 
represent  us  in  London.  Respected  and  trusted  in 
Europe  as  well  as  at  home,  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  him  at  some  future  time  at  the  head  of 
afl^drs. 

We  would  press  upon  our  government  two  points 
as  yery  important. 

1.  To  be  prepared  to  accept  the  offer  which 


Ellwand  made,  and  has  not  withdrawn,  to  leave  the 
matter  to  arbitration:  the  choice  of  arbitrators 
being  reserved.  We  could  then  construct  for  its 
decision  a  court  composed  half  of  such  Englishmen 
as  might  be  agreeable  to  us ;  and  half  of  soeh 
Americans  as  might  be  agreeable  to  England.  To 
such  a  court  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  submit ;  and 
this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  establish  such  a 
national  tribunal. 

After  the  late  demonstration  of  our  title  we  had 
rather  leave  the  matter  to  such  arbitration,  than  to 
compromise  upon  the  49th  degree.  And  consider- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  the  position  such  a  step 
would  give  us,  we  think  it  would  be  sound  policy 
for  our  government  now  to  send  to  England  an 
acceptance  of  her  offer,  upon  condition  that  the 
court  should  be  thus  constituted. 

2.  To  prepare  a  considerable  number  of  steam 
ships.  If  they  should  not  be  wanted  for  war,  they 
ought  to  be  employed  in  peace  to  carry  the  mails 
along  our  coast,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  South 
America,  to  Europe  and  to  China.  Five  years 
ago  we  did  what  we  could  to  press  this  pre- 
cautionary measure  upon  the  government. 

We  should  feel  no  uneasiness  about  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  rapidly  developed,  were  we 
perfectly  satisfied  with  our  own  conduct.  But  we 
think  that  by  the  pressure  of  Europe  upon  us,  we 
have  been  somewhat  hurried,  so  that  the  manner 
and  form  of  some  of  our  actions  has  not  been 
exactly  what  it  might  have  been. 

P.  S.— 23rf.  Jan. — Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  office 
again  !  In  an  appeal  to  the  conservatives,  while 
Lord  John .  Russell  was  endeavoring  to  form  a 
ministry,  the  Herald  (one  of  the  ministerial 
papers)  says,  '*  we  would  entreat  those  who  axe 
friendly  to  an  European  peace,  and  who  dread  a 
war  with  America,  (not  from  any  fear  of  defeat, 
but  for  the  interost  of  humanity,")  &c. 

Let  us  be  thankful. 

The  article  on  John  Jay  comes  at  a  good  time  to 
revive  our  distrust  of  France,  and  dispose  us  to 
labor  most  earnestly  for  a  happy  understanding 
with  England.  That  part  of  our  secret  histoTy 
which  proved  that  our  great  ally  in  the  revolution- 
ary war  was  ready  to  unite  with  England,  just 
before  its  close,  in  making  our  fate  like  that  of 
Poland,  is  very  little  known.  It  was  good  policy, 
at  the  time,  to  hush  it  up ;  but  it  ought  always  to 
be  remembered,  and  to  carry  with  it  the  memoiy 
of  the  great  and  good  man  who  in  that  crisis  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  "  take  the  responsibility." 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued  No. 
47  of  their  beautifully  Illuminated  BiUe.  It  goes 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  will  soon  be 
completed  and  ready  for  the  binder. 

Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  published  in  a 
handsome  style,  to  correspond  with  the  former 
work,  ^^ ExpUinations :  a  sequel  to  Vestiges  oftki 
Natural  History  of  Creation.'^ 

In  this  work  the  objections  made  by  the  various 
reviewers  are  consideriif  ea  Dy  vj  kj\j^  l^ 
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MSMOIE  OP  LAMAN  BLiNCHARD. 
BT  Sn  BDWAED  IVLWIR  LTTTON,  BAAT. 

[Nos.  60  and  Si  of  WUey  tnd  Patiiam*s  Library  of 
Cboke  RMdioff,  are  "  Sketclies  from  Life.  By  Laman 
Bluncliard."  We  could  not  in  any  way  more  eflfeetually 
rmnmmwKt  tlieee  Tolnmes,  than  by  copying  the  Introduc- 
tory Memoir,  ao  creditable  to  the  writer.] 

To  must  of  those  who  haTe  mixed  generally  with 
the  men  who,  in  our  day,  have  chosen  literatare 
as  their  profession,  the  name  of  Laman  Blanchard 
brings  recollections  of  peculiar  tenderness  and 
regret.  Amidst  a  career  which  the  keenness  of 
anxious  rivalry  renders  a  sharp  probation  to  the 
temper  and  the  aflfectioos,  often  jret  more  embit- 
tered by  that  strife  of  party,  of  which,  in  a  Repre- 
sentatiTe  Constitution,  few  men  of  letters  escape 
the  eager  passions  and  the  angry  prejudice — ^they 
reeall  the  memory  of  a  competitor,  without  envy ; 
a  partisan,  without  gall ;  firm,  as  the  firmest,  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  opinions ;  but  gentle 
as  the  gentlest  in  the  judgment  he  passed  on  others. 

Who,  among  our  London  brotherhood  of  letters, 
does  not  miss  that  simple  cheerfulness — that  inborn 
and  exquisite  urbanity — that  child-like  readiness  to 
be  pleased  with  all — that  happy  tendency  to  pane- 
grnze  erery  merit  and  to  be  lenient  to  every  fault! 
W  ho  does  not  recall  that  acute  and  delicate  sensi- 
bility— so  easily  wounded,  and  therefore  so  careful 
not  to  woond — which  seemed  to  infuse  a  certain 
intellectual  fine  breeding,  of  forbearance  and  sym- 
pathy, into  everr  society  where  it  insinuated  its 
gentle  way!  Who,  in  eonvifial  meetings,  does 
not  miss,  and  will  not  miss  forever,  the  sweetness 
of  thoee  unpretending  talents — the  earnestness  of 
that  honesty  which  seemed  unconscious,  it  was 
worn  so  lightly-— the  mild  influence  of  that  exube- 
rant kindness,  which  softened  the  acrimony  of 
yoan^  disputants,  and  reconciled  the  secret  ani- 
mosities of  jealous  rivals!  Tet  few  men  had  expe- 
rienced more  to  somr  them  than  Laman  Blanchard, 
or  bad  gone  more  resolutely  through  the  author's 
hardening  ordeal,  of  narrow  circumstance,  of  daily 
Ubor,  and  of  that  disappointment  in  the  higher 
aims  of  ambition,  which  must. almost  inevitably  j 
befall  those  who  retain  ideal  standards  of  excel*  i 
lenee,  to  be  reached  but  by  time  and  leisure,  and 
who  are  yet  condemned  to  draw  hourly  upon  un- 
matured resources  for  the  practical  wants  of  life. 
To  have  been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  such 
struggles,  and  to  have  preserved,  undiminished, 
generous  admiration  for  those  more  fortunate,  and 
untiring  love  for  his  own  noble  yet  thankless  call- 
ing ;  and  this  with  a  constitution  singularly  finely 
Strang,  and  with  all  the  nervous  irritability  which 
usually  accompanies  the  indulgence  of  the  imagi- 
nation :  is  a  proof  of  the  rarest  kind  of  strength, 
depending  less  upon  a  power  purely  intellectual, 
than  upon  the  higher  and  more  beautiful  heroism 
which  woman,  and  such  men  alone  as  have  the 
best  feelings  of  a  woman ^s  nature,  take  from  in- 
stinctive enthusiasm  for  what  is  great,  and  uncal- 
enlating  faith  in  what  is  good. 

It  b  regarded  thus,  that  the  character  of  Laman 
Blanehard  assumes  an  interest  of  a  very  elevated 
order.    He  was  a  choice  and  worthy  example  of 
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the  professional  English  men  of  letters  of  our  day. 
He  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  li^ht  of  the  man  of 
daring  and  turbulent  genius,  living  on  the  false 
excitement  of  vehement  calumny  and  uproarious 
praise.  His  was  a  career  not  indeed  obscure,  but 
sufficiently  quiet  and  unnoticed  to  be  solaced  with 
little  of  the  pleasure  with  which,  in  aspirants  of  a 
noisier  fame,  gratified  and  not  ignoble  vanity  re- 
wards the  labor  and  stimulates  the  hope.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  toiled  on  through  the 
most  fatiguing  paths  of  literary  composition,  mostly 
in  periodicals,  often  anonymously;  pleasing  and 
lightly  instructing  thousands,  but  gaining  none  of 
the  prises,  whether  of  weighty  reputation  or  popu- 
lar renown,  which  more  fortunate  chances,  or 
more  pretending  modes  of  investing  talent,  have 
given  in  our  day  to  men  of  half  his  merits. 

In  his  life  are  apparent  many  of  the  sores  and 
evils  peculiar  to  literary  men  in  a  country  in  which 
mind  is  regarded  but  as  a  common  ware  of  mer- 
chandise ;  its  products  to  be  bought  but  by  the  taste 
and  fashion  of  the  public;  with  no  resource  in 
those  provisions  which  elsewhere  (and  in  Germany 
more  especially)  the  state  afibrds  to  such  as  quit 
the  A^ora  for  the  Schools.  The  institution  of 
professional  chairs  in  Germany  has  not  only  saved 
many  a  scholar  from  famine,  many  a  genins  from 
despair,  but,  bv  ofifering  subsistence  and  .  dignity 
to  that  valuable  class  of  writers  whose  learning 
and  capacities  unfit  them,  by  reason  of  their  very 
depth,  for  wide  popularity,  it  has  given  worthy 
and  profitable  inducements  to  ^rave  study,  and, 
more  than  all  else,  has  maintained  the  Germaa 
fame  for  patient  erudition,  and  profound  philoso- 
phy. And  this  has  been  effected  without  the  cfils 
which  free  traders  in  literature  have  supposed  the 
concomitants  of  the  system ;  it  has  not  lessened 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  such  authors  as  a 
public  alone  can  reward  and  appreciate ;  nor  has  it 
crushed,  by  the  patronage  of  a  state,  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  and  enlarg^  discussion.  In  England, 
the  autlior  who  would  live  on  his  works  can  live 
only  by  the  public ;  in  other  words,  by  the  desul- 
tory readers  of  light  literature;  and  hence  the  iue^ 
itable  tendency  of  our  literary  youth  is  towards 
the  composition  of  works  without  learning  and 
forethought.  Leisure  is  impossible  to  him  who 
must  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  day ;  much  infor- 
mation of  a  refining  and  original  kind  is  not  for  the 
multitude.  The  more  imaginative  rush  to  novels,, 
and  the  more  reflective  fritter  awav  their  lives  in 
articles  for  periodicals.  Under  such  influences  the 
author  of  these  volumes  lived  and  died. 

Samuel  Laman  Blanchard  was  born  of  respect- 
able parents  in  the  middle  class,  at  Great  Yarmouth,, 
on  the  15lh  of  May,  1803.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Laman.  She  married  first  MV. 
Cowell,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Berroondsey,  about 
the  year  1706  ;  he  died  in  the  following  year.  In 
1799,  she  was  married  again  ;  to  Samuel  Blan- 
chard ;  by  whom  she  had  seven  children,  but  only 
one  son,  the  third  child,  christened  Samuel  Laman.. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Blanchard  (the  father)  appears  to 
have  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  have  settled 
in  Soothwark  as  a  painter  and  ffla»er.  He  was^ 
enabled  to  give  his  boy  a  good  education — an  edu- 
cation, indeed,  of  that  kindjwhkjfey<mHld  not  %ii^. 
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unfit  yoan;  Laman  for  the  calling  of  his  father ; 
for  it  developed  the  abilities  and  bestowed  the 
learning,  which  may  be  said  to  lift  a  youth  morally 
oQt  of  trade,  and  to  refine  him  at  once  into  a  gen- 
tleman. At  six  years  old  he  was  entered  a  scholar 
of  St.  Glare's  school,  then  under  the  direction  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Blenkorm.  He  became  the  head 
Latin  scholar,  and  gained  the  chief  prize  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  he  remained  at  the  academy. 
When  he  lef^,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  master  and 
trnstees  that  he  should  be  sent  to  collep^e ;  one  boy 
being  annually  selected  from  the  pupils,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  university,  for  the  freshman*s  year, 
free  of  expense ;  for  the  charges  of  the  two  remain- 
ing years  the  parents  were  to  provide.  So  strong, 
however,  were  the  hopes  of  the  master  for  his 
promising  pupil,  that  the  trustees  of  the  school 
consented  to  depart  from  their  ordinary  practice, 
and  ottered  to  defray  the  collegiate  expenses  for 
two  years.  Unfortunately,  the  oflfer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. No  wonder  that  poor  Laman  regretted 
in  afler  life  the  loss  of  this  golden  opportunity. 
The  advantages  of  an  university  career  to  a  young 
roan  in  his  position,  with  talents  and  application, 
but  without  interest,  birth,  and  fortune,  are  incal- 
culable. The  pecuniary  independence  afforded  by 
the  scholarship  and  the  fellowship  is  in  itself  no 
4despicablo  prospect ;  but  the  benefits  which  distinc- 
tion, fairly  won  at  those  noble  and  unrivalled  insti- 
tutions, confers,  are  the  greatest  where  least  ob- 
vious :  they  tend  usually  to  bind  the  vagueness  of 
youthful  ambition  to  the  secure  reliance  on  some 
professional  career,  in  which  ihey  smooth  the  diffi- 

•  oulties  and  abridge  the  novitiate.  Even  in'  litera- 
ture a  collegiate  education  not  only  tends  to  refine 
the  taste,  but  to  propitiate  the  public.     And  in  all 

r  the  many  walks  of  practical  and  public  life,  the 

{  honors  gained  at  the  university  never  fail  to  find 
well-wishers  amongst  powerful  contemporaries, 
and  to  create  generous  mterest  in  the  fortunes  of 

'  the  aspirant. 

But  my  poor  friend  was  not  destined  to  have  ohe 

'  obstacle  smoothed  away  from  his  weary  path.* 
With  the  natural  refinement  of  his  disposition,  and 
the  &tal  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  susceptibili- 
ties, he  was  placed  at  once  in  a  situation  which  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  fill  with  steadiness 
and  zeal.  Fresh  from  classical  studies,  and  his 
emulation  warmed  by  early  praise  and  school-boy 
triumph,  he  was  transferred  to  the  drudgery  of  a 

>  desk  in  the  oflice  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  a  proctor 
in  Doctors'  Commons.  The  result  was  inevita- 
ble ;  his  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  betook 
itself  to  the  pui^uits  most  hostile  to  such  a  career. 
Before  this,  even  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had 
trified  with  the  Muses ;  he  now  conceived  in  good 
earnest  the  more  perilous  passion  for  the  stage. 

Barry  Comwalrs  Dramatic  Scenes  were  puh- 
lished  about  this  time — they  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  the  taste  and  aspirations  of  young 
Blanchard — and  many  dramatic  sketches  of  brif 
liant  promise,  bearing  his  initials,  S.  L.  B.,  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  work  existing  at  that  period, 

■  called  The  Drama.  In  them,  though  the  concep- 
tion and  general    treatment  are   borrowed  from 

*  The  elder  Blanchard  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  volunta- 
rily depriving  his  son  of  the  adttuitages  proffered  by  the 
liberal  Trnstees  of  St.  Olave's ;  it  appears  from  a  com- 
.  monication  by  Mr.  Keymer  (brotber-in-law  to  Laman 
Kanchard)— that  the  circumstances  of  the  fomily  at  that 
T  time,  were  not  such  as  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
.  a  student-— even  for  the  latt  year  of  his  residence  at  the 
University. 


Barry  Cornwall,  the  sUrle  and  rhythm  are  rather 
modelled  on  the  peculiarities  of  Byron.  Their 
promise  is  not  the  less  for  the  imitation  they 
oetray.  The  very  characteristic  of  genius  is  to  hie 
imitative — ^first  of  authors,  then  of  nature.  Books 
lead  us  to  fancy  feelings  that  are  not  yet  genuine. 
Experience  is  necessary  to  record  those  which 
color  our  own  existence ;  and  the  style  only  becomes 
original  in  proportion  as  the  sentiment  it  expresses 
is  sincere.  More  touching,  therefore,  than  these 
Drmnatic  Sketches,  was  a  Ijrrical  effusion  on  the 
death  of  Sydney  Ireland,  a  young  friend  to  whom 
he  was  warmly  attached,  and  over  whose  memory, 
for  years  afterwards,  he  often  shed  tears.  He 
named  his  eldest  son  after  that  early  fnend.  At 
this  period,  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  had  written  three 
volumes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Buckatone, 
the  celebrated  comedian,  volunteered  to  copy  the 
work  for  the  juvenile  moralist.  On  arriving  at  any 
passage  that  struck  his  fancy,  Mr.  Buckstone  com- 
municated his  delight  to  his  friend  Blanchard,  and 
the  emulation  thus  excited  tended  more  and  more 
to  sharpen  the  poet's  distaste  to  all  avocations 
incompatible  with  literature.  Anxious  in  the  irst 
instance,  to  escape  from  dependence  on  his- father 
(who  was  now  urgent  that  he  should  leave  the 
proctor's  desk  for  £e  still  more  ungenial  mechan- 
ism of  the  paternal  trade,)  he  meditated  the  best 
of  all  preparatives  to  dramatic  excellence;  viz.,  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  stage  itself;  he 
resolved  to  become  an  actor.  Few  indeed  are 
they  in  this  country  who  have  ever  succeeded  em- 
inently in  the  literature  of  the  stage,  who  have  not 
either  trod  its  boards,  or  lived  habitually  in  its 
atmosphere.  Blanchard  obtained  an  interview  ynth 
Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  the  actor,  and  recited,  in  his 
presence,  passages  f^m  Glover^s  Leonidas.  He 
read  admirably — his  elocution  was  faultless — his 
feeling  exquisite ;  Mr.  Johnston  was  delighted  with 
his  powers,  but  he  had  experience  and  wisdom  to 
cool  his  professional  enthusiasm,  and  he  earoesdy 
advised  the  aspirant  not  to  think  of  the  stage.  He 
drew  such  a  picture  of  the  hazards  of  success — ^the 
obstacles  to  a  position — ^the  precarionsness  even  of 
a  subsistence,  that  the  poor  boy's  heart  sunk 
within  him.  He  was  about  to  resign  himself  to 
obscurity  and  trade,  when  he  suddenly  fell  in  with 
the  manager  of  the  Margate  theatre — ^this  gentle 
man  proposed  to  enroll  him  in  his  own  troop,  and 
the  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  Mr.  Henry  Johnston.  "  A  week," 
says  Mr.  Buckstone,  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  particulars,  and  whose  words  I  now  quote,) 
"  was  sufficient  to  disgust  him  with  the  beggary 
and  drudgery  of  the  country  player's  life ;  and  as 
there  were  no  '  Harlequins'  steaming  it  from 
Margate  to  London  Bridge  at  that  day,  he  per- 
formed his  journey  back  on  foot,  having,  on  reach- 
ing Rochester,  but  his  last  shiUing,  the  poet's  ver- 
itable last  shilling,  in  his  pocket. 

'*  At  that  time  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
my  poor  friend's  fate  has  naturally  brought  to  my 
recollection.  He  came  to  me  late  one  evening,  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement ;  informed  me  that  his 
father  had  turned  him  out  of  doors ;  that  he  was 
utterly  hopeless  and  wretched,  and  was  resolved  to 
destroy  himself.  I  used  my  best  endeavors  to 
console  him,  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the  future,  and 
hope  in  what  chance  and  perseverance  might  effect 
for  him.  Our  discourse  took  a  livelier  turn ;  and 
after  making  up  a  bed  on  a  sofa  in  my  own  room, 
I  retired  to  rest.  I  soon  slept  soundly,  but  wis 
awakened  by  hearing  a  footstep  descending  tfe» 
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stairs.  T  looked  towards  the  sofa,  and  discovered 
he  had  left  it;  I  heard  the  street  door  close;  I 
instantly  hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  followed  him : 
I  called  to  him,  hut  received  no  answer ;  I  ran  till 
I  saw  him  in  the  distance  also  running ;  I  again 
called  his  name ;  I  implored  him  to  stop,  but  he 
would  not  answer  me.  Still  continuing  his  pace, 
I  became  alarmed,  and  doubled  my  sf)eed.  I  came 
up  with  him  near  to  Westminster  Bridge ;  he  was 
harrying  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  river ;  I  seized 
him ;  he  threatened  to  strike  me  if  I  did  not  re- 
lease him  ;  I  called  for  the  watch ;  I  entreated  him 
TO  return ;  he  became  more  pacified,  but  still 
seemed  anxious  to  escape  from  me.  By  entrea- 
ties ;  by  every  means  of  persuasion  I  could  think 
of;  by  threats  to  call  for  help ;  I  succeeded  in 
taking  him  back.  The  next  day  he  was  more 
composed,  but  I  believe  rarely  resided  with  his 
father  after  that  time.  Necessity  compelled  him 
to  do  something  for  a  livelihood,  and  m  time  he 
became  a  reader  in  the  office  of  the  Messrs.  Bay- 
lias,  in  Fleet-street.  By  that  employ,  joined  to 
iroquent  contributions  to  the  Monthly  Magazine^ 
at  that  time  published  by  them,  he  obtained  a  toler- 
able competence. 

'*  Blanchard  and  Jerrold  had  serious  thoughts  of 
ioining  Lord  Byron  in  Greece ;  they  were  to 
become  warriors,  and  assist  the  poet  in  the  libera^ 
tioQ  of  the  classic  land.  Many  a  nightly  wander- 
ing found  them  discussing  their  proiect.  Id 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  discussions  they  were 
caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  sought  shelter 
under  a  gateway.  The  rain  continued;  when 
their  patience  becoming  exhausted,  Blanchard, 
buttoning  up  his  coat,  exclaimed,  *  Come  on,  Jer^ 
rold ;  what  use  shall  we  be  to  the  Greeks  if  we 
stand  up  for  a  shower  of  raint'  So  they  walked 
home  and  were  heroically  wet  through." 

To  this  account  by  Mr.  Buckstone,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  impelled  Mr.  Blanchard  to  the 
vocation  which  was  to  last  to  his  grave — ^literature 
as  a  livelihood — his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Keymer, 
adds,  that  at  the  time  he  was  hesitating  on  the 
brink  of  his  decision,  he  wrote  for  advice  to  Mr. 
Vigors,  afterwards  M.  P.  for  Carlow,  (to  whom  he 
was  nearly  connected,)  enclosing  a  dramatic  sketch 
as  a  specimen  of  his  power.  The  answer  was  as 
follows : 

''  Chelsea,  Saturday,  June  38<A. 
*'  Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  have  to  apologize  for  not  answering  your 
letter  sooner,  but  I  nave  been  so  much  occupied 
since  I  received  it,  as  to  have  had  little  time  until 
within  this  day  or  two,  to  take  more  than  a  mere 
cursory  glance  of  the  sketch  which  you  were  so 
obliging  as  to  send  me.  I  have  now  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have  afforded  me 
in  the  perusal  of  it,  and  to  express  my  hopes  that 
yon  will  continue  to  cultivate  the  art  in  which,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  specimen  before  me 
afibrds  a  very  high  promise  or  your  gaining  suc- 
cess and  distinction.  I  well  know  the  disadvanta- 
ges under  which  you  have  labored,  your  vrant  of 
&isure,  your  few  opportunities  of  informing  or  im- 
proving your  mind  to  any  suitable  extent;  and 
nothing,  I  am  convinced,  could  have  enabled  you  to 
break  through  so  many  restraints,  and  succeed  so 
well,  but  a  native  spirit  of  poetry,  which,  again,  I 
vepeat  my  hopes,  will  not  be  neglected. 

*'  At  the  present  time  there  is  every  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  art,  both  in  the  way  of  emolu- 
ment and  reputation.  And  could  you  find  leisure 
to  defote  your  mind  to  it,  you  would  find  it  I  think 


as  profitable,  and  sure  I  am  as  pleasurable  a  pur- 
suit, as  any  in  which  you  could  engage.  Were  I 
to  offer  my  advice,  I  should  certainly  recommend 
a  voung  writer  at  the  present  day,  to  choose  any 
other  line  of  poetry  than  the  dramatic.  In  writing 
for  the  stage,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  everything 
must  be  sacrificed  to  effect;  the  poet  must  look  to 
the  actor;  he  must  consult  the  very  accompani- 
ments, the  very  decorations  of  the  scene ;  he  must 
accommodate  himself  not  to  nature  but  to  his  audi- 
ence ;  and  to  all  probability  he  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  the  calm  and  chastened  tenor  of  the  higher 
poetry ,  in  the  attempt  to  produce  something  striking. 
But  you  are  the  best  juoge  of  what  will  suit  your 
own  frenius  and  inclinations,  and  what  will  be 
most  likely  to  obtain  that  patronage  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  look  after.  Should  you,  how- 
ever, prefer  adhering  to  the  drama,  I  would  have 
you  turn  your  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  style  of  the  later  tragedians,  even  of  those  who 
have  been  most  successful,  and  devote  as  much  of 
your  time  as  you  can  spare  to  the  study  of  our 
earlier  school.*  I  need  not  of  course  mention 
Shakspeare.  Besides  him  there  are  a  host  of  his 
fellow  and  contemporary  laborers — ^Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Ford  and  Massinger,  with  others 
who  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  intensely  consulted, 
and  in  whose  elevated  sentiments  and  nervous  dic- 
tion, you  cannot  fail  to  find  infinite  instruction  and 
delight. 

*'  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any  assistance  in 
my  power,  either  by  my  advice  or  criticisms,  if 
you  should  think  them  of  any  value  :  and  be  as- 
sured I  shall  feel  very  sincere  pleasure  in  witness- 
ing your  success  in  life. 

**  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  N.  A.  Vigors." 

"Mr.  SamudL,  Blanchard,'^ 

Little  perhaps  was  required  to  encourage  young 
Blanchard  in  the  pursuit  to  which  his  heart  was 
already  devoted ;  but  in  later  life  he  often  referred 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Vigors,  as  one  that  had  more 
than  influenced — had  (fetermined — his  career  and 
his  fate. 

So  far,  then,  had  he  entered  upon  the  destiny  of 
mature  manhood — ^reliance  on  his  own  resources^ 
the  independent  wrestle  with  the  world — while  yet 
a  boy !  Actor — author — adventurer  \  with  strong 
hope  and  patient  brain  ;  the  free  lance  of  modern 
times — ^when  the  pen  supplies  the  place  of  the 
sword,  and  the  ready  wit  succeeds  to  the  stout 
arm.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  added  to 
his  cares  and  responsibilities,  by  a  marriage  of  love 
with  Miss  Ann  Gates. 

It  does  not  appear  upon  what  resources  he  lived 
for  the  next  three  years :  no  doubt  chiefly  on  con- 
tributions to  the  press.  But  in  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Vigors  to  the  post  of  assistant-sec- 
retary to  the  Zoological  Society,  which  advanta- 
geously assisted  the  small  income  that  sufficed  to 
his  simple  wantsf  and  scholarly  habits.     He  held 

*  I  venture  very  respectfiilly  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  plausible  advice.  It  is,  I  cannot  but  believe,  to  the 
tooj^reat  study  and  imitation  of  our  elder  dramatists,  thai 
writers  who  might  otherwise  have  enriched  the  practical 
literature  of  the  stage,  owe  those  faults  of  loom  plot  and 
affected  heotute  obsolete  diction,  which,  if  pardoned  by 
the  critic,  condemned  them  with  the  public.  The  dram- 
atist who  would  enwxre  wide  and  permanent  success, 
must  study  the  passion:;  and  the  humors  at  work  in  the 
world  around  him,  not  as  described  in  the  books  on  his 
abelf— must  embody  the  characters  formed  by  his  own 
age,  and  give  them  the  language  spoken  in  hi«»  own  day. 

t  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  liJe  heabstaiut^  wholly  from 
animal  food. 
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this  pott  only  for  three  years,  hut  those  sufficed 
to  e^ablish  him  in  his  profeasion  of  a  man  of 
letters.  He  became  sub-editor  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine^  then  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Croly, 
and  editor  of  the  BeUe  Assemble.  His  activ^ 
mind  and  warmth  of  temperament  soon  enffagef 
him  in  the  politics  of  the  day ;  from  merely  litera- 
ry avocations,  he  passed  on  to  the  daily  strife  and 
turmoil  of  the  partisan  press,  and  berime  associ- 
ated in  the  editorship  of  the  Ihie  Sun,  the  Qmsti- 
lutionalj  &c.  He  afterwards  directed  the  Ontrt 
Journal;  to  Ainsworths  Magazine  be  was  also,  at 
the  same  time,  an  habitual  contributor ;  and  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  employed  on  the 
Examiner y  that  journal  which  may  be  fairly  called 
an  honor  to  the  English  press — ^from  the  greatness 
of  the  intellect  it  has  long  commanded — from  the 
acknowledged  subtlety  and  depth  of  its  literary 
criticisms — and  from  the  exquisite  reasoning  ana 
the  terse  wit  with  which  it  enlirens  the  hack- 
neyed commonplaces  of  party  warfare. 

The  amiability  of  his  disposition,  and  the  thor- 
ough respectability  of  his  character,  no  less  than 
his  ready  talents  and  his  growing  repute,  obtained 
ibr  Laman  Blanchard  not  only  the  society  but  the 
aflbction  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
his  time.  He  was  of  a  nature  to  enjoy  peculiarly 
the  adTsntages  of  such  an  intercourse.  For  his 
taste  was  formed  in  no  exclusive  schools,  and  he 
oonld  admire  whatever  was  good,  no  matter  the 
rules  or  the  contempt  of  rules  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. He  was  as  free  from  envy  and  jealousy  as 
a  man  can  be ;  and  few  writers  younger  than  him- 
self will  fail  to  remember  the  generous  encoura^- 
ment  and  seasonable  notice  which  his  coa«ecuon 
with  the  press  enabled  his  kindly  temper  to  bestow. 
Among  bis  later  and  more  intimate  friendships 
with  ipen  of  letters,  may  be  named  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd,  Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
Mr.  Leiffb  Hunt,  Mr.  Forster,  (the  distinguished 
critic  and  biographer,)  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Jer- 
rold — whose  talents,  developing  themselves  more 
and  more  with  every  year,  in  their  own  natural 
bent  towards  wit,  at  once  prodigal  and  humane, 
leave  us  less  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  his  boyish 
work  on  Moral  Philosophy — Mr.  Fox,  the  elo- 
quent lecturer,  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  and  others  of  the 
same  refined  and  accomplished  class.  He  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  brilliant  and 
ill-fated  L.  E.  L.,  and,  by  a  melancholy  cmoei- 
denoe,  to  his  hands  was  committed  the  task  of 
narrating  a  life  that  closed  as  darkly  as  his  own. 

The  man  of  letters  then  was  living  on  his  call- 
ing ;  his  brain  ever  active — his  time  wholly  occu- 
pied. But  was  he  contented,  and  was  it  for  this 
that  his  boyish  ambition  ha<)  been  trained,  that  his 
imagination  had  been  cultivated,  and  his  mind 
been  stored  ?  Was  he  fulfilling  the  promiBe  of 
his  youth,  or  realizing  the  dreams  for  which  he 
had  deserted  the  proctor's  desk?  Editing  Month- 
lies and  BeUe  Assemblies — at  stem  task-work  on 
Thie  Sktns  and  Constttutionals — ^was  he  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  goal,  the  hopes  of  which  had 
first  incited  him  to  t^  race !  We  may  venture 
upon  the  answer.  His  mind  was  less  contented 
with  ita  lot  than  resigned  to  its  necessities.  In 
1K)8,  when  he  was  but  twenty-five  years  old, 
Laman  Blanchard  had  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  called  Lyric  Offerings.  In  the  year 
18SR2,  the  writer  of  this  slight  Memoir  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  received 
from  him  a  copy  of  these  efifusions.  I  was  then 
conducting  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  and  I  was 


so  delighted  with  the  proaitse  of  these  poems,  that 
I  reviewed  them  in  terms  of  praise,  which  maturer 
reflection  does  not  induce  me  to  qualify.  Hie 
following  extract  from  my  criticism  may  perfa^ 
be  pardoned,  for  the  sake  of  the  gems  that  shine  in 
a  worthless  setting : 

"  The  principal  poem  in  point  of  length  is  called 
*  A  Poet's  Bride ;'  but  it  is  the  lowest  in  point  of 
merit,  being  fuU  of  the  aflbetations  of  a  youthful 
taste,  and  strong  in  the  two  capital  errors  of  any 
long  poem  in  these  days— obscunty  and  the  absence 
of  human  interest.  Yet  everywhere  breathe  the 
freshness  snd  odor  of  a  true  and  luxuriant  genius, 
and  the  very  weeds  are  but  a  proof  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  I  shall,  however,  pass  in  silence  over 
this  and  all  the  longer  poems  in  the  volume,  and 
come  at  once  to  some  sonneta  which  I  think  are 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  finest,  the  most  expres- 
sive, and  the  most  original  in  the  language. 

•  TO-DAT. 

'  A  libera]  worldling,  gay  philosopher. 

Art  thou  that  lif^'st  thy  young  and  yellow  head 

O'er  the  dim  burial  of  the  scarce-cold  dead — 

Building  above  thy  brother's  sepulchre 

A  home  of  love,  that  sense  might  almost  err. 

Deeming  thine  end  therein  to  woo  and  wed 

The  flower-haired  Earth  forever.    Yet  the  red 

In  yonder  west  may  well  such  dreams  deter ! 

Yes,  thou,  all-hailed  To-Day !  whose  outstretched 

hand 
Scatters  loose  riches  on  a  bankrupt  land, 
Even  thou  art  but  a  leaf  from  off  the  tree 
Of  yellowing  Time :  a  grain  of  glistening  sand 
Dashed  from  the  waters  of  that  unsailed  sea. 
Where  thou  to-night  shalt  sink,  and  I  as  soon  may 

he.' 

**  The  next  sonnet  is  still  more  beautiful.  There 
is  a  rich  and  mellow  softness  of  thought  glovring 
over  it  that  is  literally  as — 

*  The  syllables  that  Ineathe  of  the  sweet  sofuth.' 


<  Wake  from  your  misty  nests-^nstinctive  wake, 
Ye  fine,  and  numberless,  and  sleeping  things ! 
The  Infant  Saviour  of  all  blossomings 
From  heaven's  blue  womb  hath  passed ;  and  ibr 

the  sake 
Of  Earth,  and  her  green  family,  doth  make 
In  air  redemption  and  sofl  ^lorjrings. 
The  worid,  ss  though  inspired,  erectly  flings 
Ita  shadowy  coroni&  away,  to  slake 
A  holy  thirst  for  light :  and,  one  by  one. 
The  enamored  hills — ^with  many  a  startled  dell, 
Fountain  and  forest— bluiii  before  the  Sun ! 
Voices  and  wings  are  up,  and  waters  swell : 
Andjlowers,  Uke  clustered  shepherds^  have  begun 
To  ope  their  fragrant  mouths,  and  heavenly  tidings 

teU,' 

"  In  another  sonnet  on  Noon  occur  the  foUowing 
exquisite  lines : — 


- '  This  is  sweety 


To  see  the  heavens  all  open,  and  the  hood 
Of  crystal  Noon  flung  back  !  the  earth  meanwMU 
Pilling  her  veins  with  sunshine'—viiBi  blood 
Of  all  that  now  from  her  full  breast  doth  smile 
(Casting  no  shadow)  on  that  pleasant  flood 
Of  light,  where  every  mote  is  some  small  ndnttrets 
isle.' 


"  The  next  sonnet  iie^ed  by 
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*  CTBHIirO. 

<  Already  hath  the  Day  grown  grey  with  age ; 
And  ia  the  west,  like  to  a  conqueror  crowMd, 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.    On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  danling  arms :  and,  as  a  sage^ 
Prepares  Mm  for  a  doud-kung  hermitage, 
Where  Meditation,  meets  him  at  the  door; 
And  all  aroand— on  wall,  and  roof,  and  floor. 
Some  pensive  star  unfolds  its  silver  page 
Of  tratb,  which  Grod's  own  hand  hath  testified. 
Sweet  Eve !  whom  poets  sing  to  as  a  bride, 
Queen  of  the  quiet — Eden  of  Timers  bright  map— - 
Thy  look  allures  me  from  my  hushed  fixe-side. 
And  sharp  leaves  rustling  at  my  easement  tap. 
And  beckon  forth  my  mind  to  dream  upon  thy 
,lap!' 

"  In  a  sonnet  on  Midnight  there  is  one  raoet  sol- 
emn and  even  sublime  verse : — 

*  The  Pulse  of  time  is  stopt  — ^ 

•  #  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Altar  of  all  Life  stands  victimless.^ 

'*  Again,  among  some  very  fine  lines,  in  which, 
however,  the  mannerism  of  Shakspeare,  if  I  may 
nee  the  expression,  has  been  too  much  imitated,  k 
the  ibUowiag  bold  image : — 

'  An  earth  b  but  an  hour-glass,  and  the  sands 
That  trenoble  through  are  men !' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  author  of  these  poems  is  a  gentleman 
chiefly  known  in  periodical  literature — a  contempo- 
rary and  rival  of  our  own.  Be  it  so.  The  public 
hath  room  for  all ! 

*'  Our  poet,  it  is  true,  however,  requires  advice 
if  he  meditate  another  volume  of  verse.  Let  him 
break  up  the  staflT  he  has  borrowed  from  the  old 
poets,  and  vralk  alone.  Does  he  remember  a  cer^ 
tain  line  in  Sidney's  *  Astrophel  and  Stelk :' — 

'  Lock^^  said  ray  muse  to  roe,  '  look  in  thy  heart 
and  write.* 

Let  him  more  diligently  study  simplicity,  and  more 
carefully  shun  the  ambition  to  be  quaint.  Charles 
Lamb  and  Wordsworth  are  beautifiil  writers,  but 
bad  models.  Let  him  not  forget,  too,  that  Pe- 
riodieal  vrriting  is  the  grave  of  much  genius — it 
leads  men  to  write  more  than  they  reflect.  All 
firreat  works  require  stem  and  silent  meditation. 
We  must  brood  deeply  over  what  we  would  wish 
to  last  long.  Therefore  among  his  stores — ^let 
there  be  one  more  sacred  than  the  rest — not  to  be 
wasted  lightly,  but  to  be  constantly'  and  secretly 
fed.  There  is  a  beautiful  passaffe  m  Quinctilian, 
an  author  not  sufllciently  studied.  What  he  says 
of  oratory  in  the  passage  I  allude  to  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  poetry : — ^  Ars  magna  sieut  flsnma  mar 
teri&  alitor,  et  motibos  excitatur,  et  urendo  dares- 
cit.  Oresdt  enim  cum  amplitudine  rerum  vis  inre- 
fin.'  The  power  of  the  genius  is  increased  by  Uie 
abundance  of  the  fuel  that  supplies  it."  * 

My  criticism  drew  from  the  author  a  letter,  in 
which  he  laid  hare  much  of  his  secret  ambition. 
**  I  look  forward  (it  said)  to  some  day,  which  the 
natore  of  my  inevitable  pursuits  must  render  dis- 
tant, when  1  may  realize  the  dreams  I  cherished 
when  my  little  volume  was  written,  and  escape 
from  the  hurried  compositions  intended  for  the  day, 
into  what  I  may  call  my  inner  self,  and  there  med- 

*Fiom  the  ?iew  Monthly  Manxiae,  May  1,  1832. 
Aft  CO  <*  Retrotpectlve  Criticism.*^ 


itate  something  that  may  verify  your  belief  in  the 
promise  of  my  early  efforts." 

From  the  date  of  our  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  I  conceived  a  lively  interest  and  a  sin- 
cere friendship  for  Mr.  filanchard,  which  every 
year  served  to  increase.  It  was  impossible  to 
know  and  not  to  love  him.  He  was  thoroughly 
honest,  true,  and  genuine ;  ever  ready  to  confer  a 
kindness  ;  and  of  a  grateful  disposition,  which  ex- 
aggerated into  obligation  the  most  commonplace 
returns  to  his  own  affectionate  feelings  and  ready 
friendship.  And  yet  such  are  the  distractions  of 
our  life  of  London,  and  so  engrosring  are  the  pecu- 
liar labors  and  pursuits  of  its  more  active  denixens, 
that  we  met  more  seldom  than  I  could  have  wished, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions  among  men  of  letters, 
our  common  associates  were  not  the  same. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Blanchard  was  en- 
gaged in  the  editorship  of  the  Courier,  and  his 
poutieal  articles  were  of  considerable  value  to  the 
party  he  espoused  ;  although  free  from  the  acerbi- 
ty and  the  personalities  which  the  warfare  of  jour- 
nalism rarely  fails  to  engender. 

A  change  of  proprietorship  and  of  politics  in  that 
newspaper  occasioned  Mr.  BlanchardTs  retirement, 
and  necessitated  the  loss  of  an  income,  for  him 
considerable.  His  services  to  the  whigs,  then  in 
oflice,  had  been  suflicient  to  justify  a  strong  Appeal 
in  his  behalf  for  some  small  appointment.  The 
appeal,  though  urged  with  all  zeal  by  one  who  had 
himself  some  claims  on  the  government,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  fact  really  is,  that  governments,  at 
present,  have  little  among  their  subordinate  pat- 
ronage, to  bestow  upon  men  whose  abilities  are 
not  dWoied  to  a  profession.  The  man  of  letters  is 
Hke  a  stray  joint  in  a  boy*s  puzzle ;  he  fits  into  no 
place.  Let  the  partisan  but  have  taken  orders — 
let  him  but  have  eaten  a  sufficient  number  of  din- 
ners at  the  inns  of  court — and  livings,  and  chapels, 
and  stalls,  and  assistant-barristerraips,  and  com- 
mtssionerships,  and  colonial  appointments,  can  re- 
ward his  services  and  prevent  his  starving*.  But 
for  the  author  there  is  nothing  but  his  pen,  till  that 
and  life  are  worn  to  the  stump :  andf  then,  with 
good  fortune,  perhaps  on  his  death-bed  he  receives 
a  pension — and  equals,  it  may  be,  for  a  few  months, 
the  income  of  a  retired  butler ! 

And  so,  on  the  sudden  loss  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  frittered  away  his  higher  and  more 
delicate  genius,  in  all  the  drndgery  that  the  party 
exacts  from  its  defender  of  the  press,  Laman 
Blanchard  was  thrown  again  upon  the  world,  to 
shift  as  he  might  and  subsist  as  he  could.  His 
practice  in  periodical  writing  was  now  considera- 
ble ;  his  versatility  was  extreme.  He  was  marked 
by  publishers  and  editors  as  a  useful  contributor, 
and  BO  his  livelihood  was  secure.  From  a  variety 
of  sources  thus  he  contrived,  by  constant  waste  of 
intellect  and  strength,  to  eke  out  his  income,  and 
insinuate  rather  than  force  his  place  amongst  his 
contemporary  penmen.  And  uncomplainingly  and 
with  patient  industry,  he  toiled  on,  seeming  farther 
and  farther  from  the  happy  leisure,  in  which  **  the 
something  to  verify  promise  was  to  be  completed." 

No  time  had  he  for  profound  reading,  for  length- 
ened works,  for  the  mature  development  of  the 
conceptions  of  a  charming  fancy.  He  had  given 
hostages  to  Fortune.  He  had  a  wife  and  four 
children,  and  no  income  but  that  which  he  Hiada 
from  week  to  week.  The  grist  must  be  ground, 
and  the  wheel  revolve. 

All  the  struggles,  all  the  toils,  all  the  wearine^h^ 
of  brain,  nerve,  and  head,  which  a  man  undergo^ 
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10  thk  career,  ane  imperceptible  even  to  his  friends 
—almost  to  himself;  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill,  to  be 
iati^ed  ;  his  spirit  has  no  holiday ;  it  is  all  school- 
work.  And  thus  firenerally,  we  find  in  such  men 
that  the  break-upof  constitution  seems  sudden  and 
unlookcd  fur.  The  causes  of  disease  and  decay 
have  been  long  laid ;  but  they  are  smothered  be- 
neath the  lively  appearances  of  constrained  industry 
and  forced  excitement. 

Laman  Blanchard  was  now  past  forty.  He  had 
been  twenty-two  years  at  his  vocation  ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  man  of  letters  he  must  continue  to  the 
last.  At  this  time,  in  February,  1844,  his  wife— 
to  whom  he  remained  as  tenderly  attached  as  ever, 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  (her  illness 
terminating  fatally ;)  was  constantly  subject  to  fits ; 
and  the  mind  was  weakened  with  the  body.  A 
disease  of  this  kind  has  something  contagious  for 
susceptible  temperaments ;  they  grow  excitable  in 
the  excitement  they  seek  to  soothe.  Those  who 
saw  most  of  my  poor  friend  began  to  perceive  that 
a  change  was  at  work  within  him.  Naturally  of 
the  most  cheerful  habits,  especially  with  those  who 
knew  him  best,  his  spirits  now  failed  him,  and 
were  subject  to  deep  depression.  His  friends,  on 
calling  suddenly  at  his  house,  have  found  him  giv- 
ing way  to  tears  and  vehement  grief  without  ap- 
parent cause.  In  mixed  society  he  would  strive  to 
rally— sometimes  with  success — sometimes  utterly 
in  vain.  He  has  been  obliged  to  quit  the  room,  to 
give  way  to  emotions  which  seemed  to  rise  sponta- 
neously, unexcited  by  what  passed  around  him, 
except  as  it  jarred,  undetected  by  others,  upon  the 
irritable  chords  within%  In  short,  the  nerves,  so 
long  overtasked,  were  giving  way.  In  the  long 
and  gallant  struggle  with  circumstances,  the  worK 
of  toil  told  when  the  hour  of  grief  came. 

Still,  to  the  public  he  wore  the  mask — which 
authors  wear  unto  the  grave.  Still  were  his  writ- 
ings as  full  of  pleasant  amenity,  and  quiet  and 
ready  grace.  Still,  fur  the  lovers  of  light  litera- 
ture, the  bloom  was  as  fresh  as  ever  upon  the  fruits 
of  his  jaded  fancy  and  grieving  heart.  Several  of 
his  (Hends—- anxious,  from  what  they  heard  or  saw, 
that  he  should  change  the  scene — pressed  him  to 
visit  them  in  the  country.  Though  far  from  aware 
of  his  actual  state — for,  owing  to  absence  from 
London,  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many  months — I, 
amongst  the  rest,  wrote  to  offer  himself  and  his 
family  the  use  of  a  house  which  belonged  to  me, 
within  a  few  miles  of  town.  If  I  subjoin  his  an- 
swer, it  is  not,  I  hope  and  trust,  to  parade  any  evi- 
dence of  the  kindly  intentions  which  were  not  only 
shared,  but  much  more  actively  and  usefully 
evinced,  by  many  others,  but  to  show  how  Blan- 
chard *s  grateful  nature  led  him  to  overrate  the 
friendship  and  affection  he  excited,  and  also  how 
much  of  firm  and  modest  independence  of  spirit  ac- 
companied his  gentle  qualities. 

"  Union  Place^  Monday. 
"  My  dear  Sir  Edward, 

**  I  have  had  so  many  causes  to  thank  you  that 
I  ought  to  know  how,  but  do  not,  for  that  reason 
among  others.  Circumstances  render  this  new 
token  of  your  sympathy  and  generous  thought  for 
me  precious  and  swe«?t  beyond  expression,  and 
likely  to  be  so  as  long  as  1  am  able  to  remember 
kindness  at  all.  My  wife  is  imperceptibly  gaining 
ground  in  point  of  bodily  s^trenffth,  and  is  not  at 
Wst  in  danger ;  but  the  brain  is  weakened,  and 
the  Dcrvons  irritation  so  jrreat  that  I  am  kept  in 
constant  fever  and  alarm,  and  disabled  from  meet- 
ing the  pen-and-ink  calls  upon  me,  (which  return 


weekly  and  monthly,)  but  with  mach  mental  dis- 
tress. We  dare  not  think  of  moving  her  either  by 
railway  or  carriage  at  present,  as  the  least  jir 
wonld  be  extremely  perilous  ;  and  I  can  only  stay 
here  patiently  and  take  comfort  in  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  your  offer.  As  for  your  other  hint,* 
— if  anything  could  make  me  perfectly  ashamed  to 
be  influenced  by  false  delicacies  in  respect  to  soch 
kindness,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  you  offer  aid ; 
and  feeling  how  mnch  of  true  kindness  often  con- 
sists in  the  manner  of  rendering  it,  I  would  not, 
impressed  as  I  am,  hesitate  one  instant  if  I  saw  a 
decided  end  to  be  answered.  It  would  be  in  the 
spirit  of  ingratitude  and  selfishness,  too,  Tioi  to 
accept  were  it  greatly  desirable.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case ;  though  I  will  not  deny  that  some 

of  the  excitement  under  which  L saw  me 

laboring  was  produced  by  a  shameful  money 
claim,  of  which  I  did  not  dream,  starting  up  afVer 
five  years,  on  behalf  of  an  acquaintance — not  a 
large  amount,  by  any  means,  but  it  is  the  third  I 
have  had,  and  as  exasperating  as  if  it  were 
greater.  My  follies  of  that  kind  at  least  are  ended. 
"There  is  your  other  letter — the  views  in 
which  I  have  been  thinking  over  in  connection 
with  the  previous  suggestions.  All,  be  assured, 
will  assist  me  greatly  ;t  but  a  little  delay  as  to  the 
plan  has  been  needful,  and  in  my  past  sute  of 
mind,  I  have  not  been  sorry  to  postpone  a  begin- 
ning. But  I  must  ask  to  trouble  you  with  a  sute- 
ment  before  I  do  begin.  For  that,  and  all,  believe 
me  constantly  and  deeply  grateful  to  yoo. 

"  Laman  Blanchard.'^ 

But  he  seems  now  to  have  been  haunted  with  an 
uneasy,  restless  notion  that  his  literary  connections 
required  constant  care,  and  would  brook  no  ab- 
sence. His  chief  occupation  was  on  the  news- 
paper of  the  Examiner;  and  though  in  reality  all 
the  work  was  smoothed  for  him,  the  phantom  of 
unreal  work  haunted  the  working  man.  So  long 
had  he  toiled  that  the  image  of  toil  literally  dogged 
him.  He  chalked  out  schemes,  more  numerons, 
and  even  more  ambitious,  than  any  in  which  he 
had  before  indulged.  Amongst  the  rest  he  medi- 
tated a  work  upon  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  emi- 
nent men,  on  which  he  wrote  to  consult  me,  and 
for  which  I  ransacked  my  memory  to  supply  him 
with  anecdotes  and  illusrrations.  He  passed 
whole  days— even  weeks— without  stirring  abroad, 
writing  and  grieving,  as  it  were,  together.  It  was 
thus  engaged — his  pen  in  his  hand — that  on  Satur- 
day, Dec.  14,  his  wife  was  seised  with  one  of  her 
habitual  fits.  He  carried  her  to  her  room  in  his 
arms,  and  sat  up  with  her  that  night;  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  evening  he  left  home,  and 
called  at  the  house  of  a  near  relative,  but  stayed 
only  a  few  momenu,  observing  that  the  light  and 
the  fire  in  the  room  were  too  much  for  him.  This 
was  the  first  symptom  of  a  peculiar  malady  whtek 
was,  doubtless,  connected  with  his  whole  state  of 
health.  From  that  time  he  could  not  bear  to  sit 
near  a  fire,  or  in  a  room  more  than  partially 
lighted.  On  his  way  home,  and  within  a  thort 
distance  of  his  door,  he  was  attacked  hy  what  ap- 
peared to  him  paralysis,  but  which  his  mediea] 
attendants  traced  to  congestion  of  the  brain.  He 
was  stricken  nearly  speeclUess,  and  one  side  of  his 
body  became  insensible.  With  much  difficulty  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  humane  passenger  aware 
of  his  state,  and  the  man  led  him  home.    He 

*  In  allusicm  to  a  r^ucst  that  be  would  not  let  an; 
temporary  pecuniar)'  difficulties  add  tQi  iya\f|»xk|i^. 
t  Respecting  a  literary  enterprise.  O 
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thought  himself  on  the  threshold  of  death ;  hut 
with  a  strong  self-poaseseion,  connected  Tvith  his 
literary  hahits,  he  set  at  once  to  work  to  destroy 
some  papers  which  he  did  not  wish  preserved. 
Feeling  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  but  a 
few  hours  to  live,  he  took  a  farewell  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  left  to  his  oldest  sou  his  last  instructions. 
He  tlien  said  that  he  should  die  happily,  an€  at 
peace  with  all ;  that  he  did  not  think  he  should 
leave  behind  him  a  single  onemy.  After  this,  he 
desired  to  be  left  alone,  and,  by  the  help  of  ano- 
dynes skilfully  prescribed,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
During  that  sleep  his  wife  died. 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  apparently 
recovered,  and  calm  and  collected,  the  mournful 
intelligence  was  gently  broken  to  him.  He  bore 
it  better  than  they  expected,  hut  his  composure 
was  perhaps  exhaustion.  To  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  James  Keymer,  whose  affectionate  anxiety 
for  him  had  been  unremitting,  he,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, revealed  more  of  his  heart  than  his  tranquil 
demeanor  showed.  Alluding  to  his  own  seizure 
the  night  before,  he  said  omohatically,  '*  I  have 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  death.  I  have  known 
what  it  is  to  die."  His  friends  were  deceived  by 
his  composure  into  the  hope  that,  now  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  painful  suspense  his  wife's  illness 
had  occasioned,  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  his 
cheerful  temperament  would  soon  return.  *'  But 
from  that  time,"  observes  his  brother-in-law,  '*  he 
altered  greatly."  Up  to  the  date  of  Mrs.  Blan- 
ebard*8  funeral  his  spirits  fluctuated.  There  is 
something  in  the  following  letter,  written  to  a  most 
intimate  and  long- tried  friend,  that  is  the  more 
loQching  from  its  mixture  of  business  with  grief — 
from  its  half-yearning  towards  the  wonted  literary 
ocenpation,  and  the  manly  desire  to  straggle  on, 
which  glimnaers  through  the  evident  prostration  of 
nerve  and  spirit. 

"  My  dear 

**  My  heart  is  very  full.  You  will  imagine,  and 
do,  all  that  is  within  me.  I  have  been  in  some 
danger  from  four  nights'  want  of  rest  and  specta- 
cles of  pain,  and  had  two  medical  men  sent  for  in 
the  night ;  but  it  is  past,  being  but  excess  of  ner- 
vous affection  wiiich  looked  paralytic.  God,  to 
whom  I  have  prayed  fervently,  gives  me  strength 
now,  and  after  some  needful  arrangement  I  shall 
be  able  to  attend  to  the  paper,*  and  feel  that  I  may 
be  relieved  by  it.  I  shall  have  some  help  in  doing 
it.  On  Saturday  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  to  you 
all,  as  the  funeral  could  not  be  postponed.  Until 
you  hear  further,  think  that  I  shaU  be  able  to  go 
on.  I  pray  so,  and  in  my  soul  thank  and  bless 
you  always. 

"  L.  B." 

I  must  add  to  this  another  letter  written  by 
Blanchard  to  the  same  friend,  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore his  death.  It  was  called  forth  by  hearing  of 
that  friend's  severe  illness,  and  of  a  domestic 
calamity  which  had  visited  him  ;  and  shows  how, 
amidst  his  own  sufferings,  he  could  sympathize 
with  those  of  others.  From  many  letters  that  are 
before  me  I  select  these,  as  the  most  aff*ecting  and 
beautiful  illustratioos  I  could  offer  of  the  state  of 
my  poor  friend's  mind  in  the  period  immediately 
before  his  death,  and  of  that  aensitive  tender  dis- 
position which  so  firmly  held  its  ground,  while  all 
else  was  tottering  around  it.  The  unsteady, 
almost  illegible,  character  of  the  handwriting  is  in 
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itself  touching  evidence  of  thie  condition  of  the 
writer. 

My  dear 

**  Of  my  own  illness  I  can  give  you  a  better 
report,  having  had  some  sleep,  which  abates  the 
palpitation.  But  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  was 
sorely  distressed,  and  surprised  too,  hoping  and 
believing  that  no  further  physical  calamity  was 
added  to  your  mental  misery.  I  pray  for  good 
news  of  this  new  torment ;  and  trust  me,  that  will 
help  me  at  the  same  time  to  much  comfort.  It  is 
all  a  dream  to  me  that  I  cannot  see  and  talk  to  you 
a  little  at  this  season,  if  but  to  tell  you  how  I 
share  your  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  person  to  whom 
now  I  feel  the  force  of  those  attachments  which 
generally  require  long  and  constant  intimacy  to 
cement.  But  with  your  brother  I  can  truly  say  I 
seem  to  have  held  such  intimacy,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  at  the  first  I  liked  him.  I  saw  (we  are 
quick  to  find  this  out)  that  he  liked  me.  So  that, 
apart  from  your  own  trouble,  I  have  thought  a 
hundred  times  with  tenderness  and  commiseration 
upon  his  fate,  and  shall  cherish  the  recollection  of 
him  for  his  sake  as  for  yours.  This  grieves  me  a 
little  too  much  to  proceed,  with  what  is  indeed 
needless,  for  you  know  well  my  feelings,  if  any 
one  does.  After  all,  the  sympathies  that  unite  a 
few,  and  yery  few,  friends  together  as  we  with 
others  are  united,  sweeten  life  at  its  worst.  And 
this,  in  the  kindness  of  friends,  I  am  feeling  as  I 
know  you  are  at  this  moment.  Strange  that 
nothing  seems  real  to  me  but  the  details  of  the 
paper,  which,  diflScult  as  they  are,  relieve  me ;  and 
I  hardly  know  what  I  should  do  without  the  task. 
And  now  send  me  a  better  report,  and  believe  roe 
ever  yours,  in  all  seasons. 

"  L.  Blanchard." 

His  eyesight  was  now  much  affbcted,  and  he 
vras  prevailed  upon  to  call  in  Dr.  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson  ;  that  eminent  physjcian,  whose  experi- 
enoe  has  made  him  deeply  conversant  with  the  ail- 
ments of  literary  men,  saw  at  once  the  true  pre- 
scription— Rest.  He  enjoyed  total  abstinence 
from  intellectual  labor.  But  the  physician  per- 
haps had  been  summoned  too  late.  For  that  very 
night  the  patient  was  haunted  by  a  kind  of  vision 
or  phantasma,  which  he  described  at  once  as  gor- 
geous and  grotesque — an  Aralnan  Night  scene- 
no  doubt  the  spectre  of  a  hnkn  already  fearfully 
disordered.  He  rallied  for  a  few  hours  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  at  night  bis  depression  returned. 
Violent  fits  of  hysteria  came  on.  His  brother-in- 
law  sat  op  with  him,  and  beard  him  say  fre- 
quently, *'  I  am  a  maimed  wretch  both  in  body 
and  mind — ^pray  for  roe."  He  Was  haunted  too 
all  this  while  with  the  fear  of  some  strange  and 
terrible  fit,  and  besought  his  kind  attendant,  if  it 
came  on,  to  leave  him — ^^  You  could  not  bear,"  he- 
said,  **  to  see  it." 

Again  he  rallied  with  the  morning,  and  became- 
even  gay  and  cheerful ;  still,  as  throughout  alii 
that  week,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  reeollection* 
that  he  had  taskwork  which  he  was  unable  to  per- 
form. In  vain  all  had  been  arranged  for  him :  his- 
aid  dispensed  with  in  the  journal  from  which  he- 
drew  his  main  support.  lie  had  grown  so  aoous- 
tomed  to  the  weekly  battle,  that  he  seemed  to< 
fancy  it  could  not  be  fought  without  him. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Friday^ 
hysterics  came  on  with  great  vehemenoe;  he* 
raved,  foamed  at  the  mouth.    It  required  severaC 
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penons  to  hold  him  down.  On  the  riBit  of  bis 
usual  medical  attendant  he  recoyered,  but  the  re- 
action  left  him  completely  exhausted.  Towards 
night  be  thoof^ht  tbnt  he  could  sleep.  He  dis- 
missed his  family  to  bed,  and  bade  them  affectiun- 
ately  good  nierht.  A  kind-hearted  woman  who 
had  attended  Mrs.  Blanchard  on  her  last  illness, 
now  officiated  as  nurse  to  himself.  He  requested 
her  to  remain  in  the  next  room,  within  hearing  of 
his  knock  on  the  wall,  if  he  should  want  her.  His 
younffest  boy,  since  his  illness,  bad  slept  constantly 
with  him.  The  nurse  had  not  retired  five  minutes 
before  she  heard  his  signal.  Od  going  to  him,  he 
said,  **  You  had  better  not  leave  me ;  I  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  throw  myself  out  of  the  window." 
The  poor  woman,  who  had  rather  consulted  her 
heart  than  her  experience  in  the  office  she  had  un- 
dertaken, lost  her  presence  of  mind  in  the  alarm 
which  these  words  occasioned ;  she  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  in  order  to  call  up  the  eldest  son. 
She  had  scarcely  reached  the  staircase,  when  she 
heard  a  shriek  and  a  heavy  fall.  Hastening  back 
she  found  her  master  on  the  floor  bathed  in  blood. 
In  the  interval  between  her  quitting  the  room  and 
her  return  (scarce  a  minute)  the  unhappy  suflferer, 
who  had  in  vain  sought  a  protection  against  bis 
own  delirious  impulse,  had  sprung  from  his  bed, 
wrested  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  child  beside 
him  *  *  in  the  almost  total  darkness  of  the 
room,  found  his  way,  with  the  sleepwalker's  or 
maoiac*s  instinct,  to  his  razor,  and  was  dead  when 
the  nurse  raised  him  in  her  arms.  This  occurred 
about  one  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  the 
15th  of  February. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  day  before,  twoc  friends 
of  Mr.  Blanchard,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  the  distinguished  novelist,  accidentally 
met  •  •  •  Upon 's  inquiry  after  Blanch- 
ard, whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  months,  Mr. 
Ainsworth  said  that  he  feared  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  that  required  instant  and  skilful 
attention,    it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Ainsworth 

and sho«4d  meet  the  next  day  at  the  house 

of  the  latter,  and  thence  go  to  Mr.  Forster,  who 
was  confined  te  his  room,  in  Lincoln 's-inn-fields, 
by  severe  illnesa,  te  consult  what  could  best  be 
done  for  their  comsson  friend  •  *  •  Each  no 
doubt  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  some  aflect ion- 
ate  scheme  that  should  draw  Blanchard  for  a  time 
from  the  scene  of  his  domestic  afiUction,  and  give 
him  a  total  reprieve  from  his  labors.  Full  of  such 
projects,  when  they  met  the  next  day  it  was  to 
learn  that  he  was  no  more. 

The  consultation  at  Mr.  Forster's  rooms  was 
mournfully  tshanged  in  its  object ;  it  was  now  not 
the  father,  but  the  children— the  orphans,  who 
were  to  be  cared  for.  It  was  some  consolation  to 
such  as  feared  pecuniary  embarrassments,  (con- 
cealed by  his  delicacy  and  honest  pride  from 
friends  whose  delight  it  would  have  been  to  remove 
them,)  might  have  contributed  to  the  insane 
excitement  to  which  his  death  is  to  be  ascribed — 
to  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  Laman  Blanch- 
ard's  circumstances  to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  and 
that  his  worldly  prospects  had  never  been  more 
fair  and  promising.  The  mind,  indeed,  ground 
into  unnatural  sharpness  by  over^fatigue  and  over- 
«Tief,  had  not  worn,  but  Cut  through,  the  scab- 
Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  broken  in 
•mind  and  body,  perished  this  industrious,  versa- 
tile, and  distinf^uished  man  of  letters.  And  if 
•excuse  be  needful  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  details 


of  a  painful  nature,  it  may  be  found  in  the  deep 
interest  which  science  takes  in  the  pathology  of 
snch  suflTerers,  and  in  the  warnings  they  maj  sug- 
gest to  the  laborers  of  the  brain,  when  the  fint 
ominous  symptoms  of  over  toil  come  on,  and  while 
yet  repose  is  not  prescribed  t(»o  late. 

The  immediate  shock  that  Laman  Blanchard 's 
death  occasioned  -amongst  those  who  knew  him 
was  succeeded  by  a  deep  sympathy  in  the  fate  of 
his  children,  not  governed  by  words  alone.  Noth- 
ing more  honorable  to  literary  men  than  the  seal 
with  which  his  old  compsnions  and  associaist 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  permanent  benefit 
for  those  in  whom  his  memory  and  name  survived, 
has  occurred  in  our  day. 

In  a  short  time,  by  the  eontributioos  of  a  few 
friends — themselves,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
far  from  rich — a  sum  was  raised  sufilcient  for  the 
support  of  his  children  for  three  years,  when  it  is 
hoped  they  may  be  enabled  to  imitate  the  noble 
independence  of  their  father,  though  with  a  hap- 
pier fate.  And  owing,  indeed,  to  the  active  exer- 
tions of  these  friends,  the  three  sons  were  placed 
in  situations,  which  already  initiate  them  into 
industrious  habits  and  promise  future  subsistence ; 
while  the  musical  talents  of  the  daoghter  bavs 
found  an  opening  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
justifv  the  warmest  expectations  of  future  profet- 
sional  eminence.  •  •  •  Mr.  Colburn  evineed 
his  esteem  for  the  writer  with  whom  he  had  beta 
so  long  connected,  not  only  by  a  munificent  sob- 
scription,  but  by  the  generous  surrender  of  the 
copyright  of  various  papers  which  form  a  large 
portion  of  these  volumes.  Mr.  Ainsworth  also 
gave  up,  no  less  liberally,  the  copyright  of  contri- 
butions to  his  magaaine.*  Eminent  artists,  headed 
by  one  of  Blanchard  *s  oldest  friends,  and  engra- 
vers worthy  of  them,  have  gratuitously  embelliah«d 
this  best  monument  to  their  departed  friend.  Tbe 
Literary  Fund  Society  awarded  from  its  expheqaer 
double  the  amount  of  the  largest  sum  it  habituallf 
conferred.  In  short,  there  was  but  a  common 
emulation  amongst  all  to  whom  Laman  Blanchard 
had  been  known — who  should  most  testify  to  ibe 
inheritors  of  his  name  the  aflfection  his  virtues  bad 
inspired.  And  in  his  beloved  and  spotless  name, 
they  have  found  indeed  no  ignoble  heritage,  gath- 
ering friends  around  them  at  the  onset  of  life,  and 
inspiring  not  only  compassion  for  their  afiHictioB, 
but  steMfast  interest  in  their  future  welfare. 

In  person,  Laman  Blanchard  was  small  and 
slight,  though  sufficiently  well  knit.  His  dark 
features,  of  rather  an  oriental  cast,  vrere  prepos- 
sessing in  themselves,  and  made  still  more  si»  fay 
their  expression  of  intelligence  and  urbanity.  Hie 
eyes  and  hair  were  beautiful.  His  manners  were 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive;  quiet,  but  not 
reserved;  and  gentle,  but  never  servile.  Hb 
natural  kindness  was  so  great,  so  visible  in  tbe 
small  details  of  life,  that  it  imparted  to  him  that 
high  and  delicate  breedingf  which  we  are  accue- 

*It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mention  of  tbe  xeal  and 
care  which  Mr.  Hurst,  an  intimate  and  most  valued  friend 
of  Blanchard,  bas  devoted  to  tbe  arrangement  and  prodoe- 
tion  of  these  volamet. 

t  One  anecdote  of  the  ezquisNe  consideration  for  bis 
fnendt,  which  distinguished  this  most  amiable  eharadcr, 
Is  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Bockstone  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Forster: 

"  «,  Brompton  Square,  20th  Aprils  1845. 

"My  dear  Sir,— As  kindness  or  heart  was  one  of 
Blancbard*s  great  qualities,  I  am  induced  U>  send  you  tbe 
following  fact,  illustrative  of  the  cxceilcuce  of  bis  natore. 
R (whom  you  kuow)  lost  his  wife ;  he  was  a  neigh- 
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tomad  to  eoosider  the  peenlimr  attribate  of  loftier 
Urth  tnd  more  tender  moomng.  For  refined 
breeding  is  in  ftet  but  a  auicker  svnipatby  with 
the  feehngs  of  those  aroand  us.  Of  his  character 
little  more  than  has  already  been  stated  is  neees- 
sary  to  add.  When  I  asked  a  friend  who  saw  him 
more  frequently  than  myself  what  faults  he  pos- 
sessed, as  drawbacks  to  his  apparent  excellences ; 
shadows  that  might  enable  me  to  show  him,  to  use 
Bsy  own  phrase,  "  as  flesh  and  blood  ;*'  the  answer 
after  a  pause  was,  "  Why,  I  know  of  no  faults, 
uolees  it  is  that  he  was  hardly  even  of  flesh  and 
Mood."  What  the  French  call  cKaractkre,  in  a 
word,  he  might  be  said  to  want : — ^formed  into  too 
many  sentitiTe,  delicate,  and  refined  lineaments, 
to  present  the  prominent  and  muscular  outlines  of 
human  greatness  and  human  imperfection ;  yet  he 
wanted  neither  courage,  nor  spirit,  nor  dignity, 
only  they  showed  less  under  the  flexible  aiA  soft 
proportions  of  his  nature.  He  was  singularly 
truthful;  whether  in  his  opinions  or  his  friend- 
ships ;  he  could  maintain  what  was  unpopular  in 
society,  if  he  held  it  good,  and  defend  with  warmth 
the  abeent  if  honored  by  his  esteem. 

The  predisposition  to  suicide  has  been  pro- 
nouneed  by  eminent  physicians  to  be  more  fre- 
quently a  constitutional  tendency — a  physical  dis- 
ease— ^than  a  purely  moral  obliquity  of  judgment 
or  the  result  of  mental  operations.  It  seems 
probable  that  such  a  tendency,  wholly  of  the  con- 
stitntion— and  to  be  regarded  with  awe  and  pity, 
rather  than  the  censure  which  we  should  attach  to 
a  deliberate  desertion  of  the  obligations  and  ties 
of  earth— was  interwoven  with  the  keen  and  over- 
eusceptible  temperament  of  Laman  Blanchard.  It 
appem  from  the  extract  from  Mr.  Buckstone^s 
communication,  inserted  in  this  brief  memoir,  that 
his  impulse  in  the  first  trials  of  early  life,  was 
towards  that  desperate  act,  from  which  the  mere 
instinct  of  an  intellect  thoroughly  sound  would 
recoil,  perhaps  scarce  less  strongly,  than  the  rea- 
soning fortitode  of  Christian  patience.  Amongst 
his  unpublished  poems  is  the  following  one,  dated 
10th  December,  1884,  (twenty  years  before  his 
decease :) — 

SONRBT-^ON  EIAOIMO  **  WBRTCR." 

**  How  shall  an  earthly  judge  presume  to  call 
The  impulse  of  another's  action — guilt  ? 
That  blood  hath  waked  it  which  by  it  is  spilt ; 
None,  not  the  hoariest  sage,  may  tell  of  all 
The  strong  heart  struggles  with,  before  it  fall ; 
And  if  o'ermaster^d,  who  shall  witness  how-* 
Or  stamp  disgrace  upon  a  martyr'd  brow ! 
The  judge  himself  should  be  a  criminal. 
O,  ye  of  monkish  hearts,  cold,  passionless- 
Turn  from  these  leaves,  nor  shed  a  single  tear 
On  all  the  burning  sorrows  they  express ! 
For  me — IJind  my  mini's  strange  mirrwr  here 
The  glass  of  my  own  secrets;  and  time's  token 
Must  doll  my  brain  when  memory  finds  it  broken. 

«i  g^  j^^  j^ 

*'lOth  December,  IS94.'' 

bor  of  B]aoehard*t{  the  latter  bad  rarely  tpokea  of 

R ^*s  lots  to  him,  at  any  time.   Theannivemryofhmr 

death  arrived :  R — •—  foand  an  invitation  for  him  at  his 
hoQss,  to  past  the  evening  with  Blaochaid.  Br — 
accepted  it,  and  on  arriving  at  Blancbard's,  foond  him 
afooe,  in  sioeUent  spirits,  a  little  supper  pr«pai«d,  and  it 
was  only  late  in  the  evening  that  R— —  disoovered,  that 


I  recollecting  it  to  be  that  day  twelvemonth  on 

which  Krs.  B died,  seat  lor  R to  pass  the  even* 

isf  with  him.    The  kindly  thought  hekl  all  the  kind- 
"  Yours  truly, 

'*Jao,  BucsBTOiia. 


This  touching  and  almost  prophetic  eopfhssioo 
of  thoughts  more  dark  and  mmid  than  those  who 
knew  him  could  suspect  to  lurk  under  his  cheerful 
demeanor  and  lively  spirits;  betrays,  perhaps, 
that  latent  disorder  of  the  reason  which  ciieum- 
stance  and  snflbrings  heightened  into  frenzy.  Tet 
may  we  ftirly  believe  that  under  happier  destinies, 
this  merely  physical  infirmity  would  have  lain  dor- 
mant to  the  last;  or  rather  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ences of  that  serene  and  religious  knowledge 
which  happiness  makea  the  experienoe  of  men  so 


good  as  my  departed  friend.* 
As  it  was — not  till 


till  the  resson  gave  way— was 
the  fatal  deed  done.  Labor,  anxiety,  grief,  disesse, 
the  apprehension  of  blindness — he  hiui  borne  all-— 
sensitiyely,  it  is  true,  but  bravely,  and  without 
manifesting  one  intention  of  the  selfish  man's  cold 
escape  from  life  and  its  stem  duties.  Who  shall 
aay  what  passed  through  that  fevered  brain  in  the 
momentary  interval  l^tween  the  aflTecting  fear 
of  himself— which  his  last  words  to  the  nurse 
bespoke— and  the  abrupt  paroxysm  of  the  gather- 
ing delirium !  Not  in  the  day  of  battle  did  the 
ship,  battered  by  long  atrife,  hoist  sail  and  flee ;. 
the  cord  snapped  fVom  the  anchor— and  it  went  in 
darkness  down. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  (and  I  will  endeavor  to 
do  so  not  too  partially)  of  the  talents  which  Laman 
Blanchard  displayed,  and  of  the  writings  he  has 
left  behind. 

His  habits,  as  we  have  seen,  neeessarily  forbade 
the  enltiyation  of  deep  scholarship,  and  the  careful 
deyelopmeot  of  serious  thought.  But  his  infor- 
mation upon  all  that  interested  the  day  was,  for  the 
eame>rsason,  yarious  and  extending  over  a  wide 
surface.  His  observation  was  quick  and  lively. 
He  looked  abroad  with  an  inquiring  eye,  and  no- 
ticed the  foUiea  and  humors  of  men  with  a  light 
and  pleasant  gaiety,  which  wanted  but  the  neoee- 
sary  bitterness  (that  was  not  in  him)  to  tske  the 
dignity  of  satire.  His  style  and  his  conceptions 
were  not  marked  by  the  vigor  which  comes  partly 
from  concentration  of  intellMt,  and  partly  from  heat 
of  passion  ;  but  they  evince,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a 
punty  of  taste,  and  a  propriety  of  feeling,  which 
preserve  him  from  the  caricature  and  exaggeration 
that  deface  many  compositions  obtsining  SSe  praise 
of  broad  humor  or  intense  purpose,  nm  &ocy  did 
not  soar  high,  but  its  play  was  sportive,  and  it 
sought  its  ahment  with  tne  grateful  instincts  of  the 
poet.  He  certainly  never  fulfilled  the  great  prom- 
ise which  his  Lyric  Offerings  held  forth.  He 
never  wrote  up  to  the  full  marl  of  his  powers ;  the 
fountain  never  rose  to  the  level  of  its  source.  But 
in  our  day  the  professional  man  of  letters  is  com- 
pelled to  draw  too  frequently,  aikd  by  too  small 
disbursements,  upon  his  capital,  to  allow  laxgs  and 
profitable  investments  of  the  stock  of  mind  and 
idea,  with  which  he  commencea  his  career.  The 
number  and  variety  of  our  periodicals  have  tended 
to  results  which  benefit  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  author,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  substantial  fame. 
A  writer  like  Otway  could  not  now-apdays  starve ; 
a  writer  like  Goldsmith  might  live  in  May-fiur  and 

*  Only  six  months  befiire  his  death,  Blanchard^  in  a 
ooof  ersatioD  with  his  medical  attendant,  expressed  m  the 
strongest  terms  his  horror  of  the  crime  of  soicide.  **  How 
dreadml,"  he  said,  emphaticalljr.  **  it  would  be  for  the 
children !— pointed  out  as  the  children  of  a  suicide !  FOr 
my  own  part,  if  nothinff  else  woohi  deter  me  from  sneh 
ma  metf  that  woMV*  This  shows  how  strongly  bis  rea- 
son and  his  conscience  were  opposed  to  the  deeo— while, 
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KIMOIR  or  LAMiUf  blahchabd. 


looDge  in  bis  carriage;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
wfaeUier  the  one  would  aow-a-dayt  have  composed 
a  Vemce  Pre$ervedf  or  the  other  hare  given  os  a 
Deserted  Village  and  a  Vtcor  of  Vfakefidd,  There 
is  a  fatal  facility  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  week 
by  the  rapid  striking  off  a  pleasant  article,  which 
interferes  with  the  steady  progress,  even  with  the 
mature  conception  of  an  elaborate  work. 

Bom  at  an  earlier  day,  Laman  Blanchard  would 
probably  have  known  sharper  trials  of  pecuniary 
circumstance  ;  and  instead  of  the  sufficient,  though 
precarious  income,  which  his  reputation  as  a  peri- 
odical writer  afforded  him,  he  might  have  often 
slept  in  the  garret,  and  been  fortunate  if  be  had 
dined  often  in  the  cellar.  But  then  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  put  forth  all  that  was  in  him  of 
mind  and  genius ;  to  have  written  books,  not  pa- 
pers ;  and  books  not  intended  for  the  week  or  the 
month,  but  for  permanent  efifect  upon  the  pubKo. 

In  such  circumstances,  I  firmly  believe  that  his 
powers  would  have  sufficed  to  enrich  our  poetry 
and  our  stage  with  no  inconsiderable  acquisitions. 
All  that  he  wanted  for  the  soU  of  his  mind  was 
time  to  wait  the  seasons,  and  to  sow  upon  the  more 
patient  system.  But  too  much  activity  and  too 
little  preparation  were  his  natural  doom.  To  bor- 
row a  homely  illustration  from  the  farm,  he  ex- 
hausted by  a  succession  of  white  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  he  been  born  a  Germaii, 
and  exhibited  at  Jena  or  Bonn,  the  same  abilities 
and  zeal  for  knowledge  which  distinguished  him  in 
the  school  of  Southwark,  he  would,  doubtless, 
have  early  attained  to  some  moderate  competence, 
which  would  have  allowed  fair  play  and  full  leisure 
for  a  character  of  genius  which,  naturally  rather 
elegant  than  strong,  required  every  advantage  of 
forethought  and  preparation.    . 

But  when  all  is  said — when  all  the  drawbacks 
upon  what  he  actually  was  are  made  and  allowed 
— enough  remains  to  justify  warm  eulogy,  and  to 
warrant  the  rational  hope  that  he  will  occupy  an 
honorable  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  Put- 
ting aside  his  poetical  pretensions,  and  regarding 
solely  what  he  performed,  not  what  he  promised, 
he  unquestionably  stands  high  amongst  a  class  of 
writers,  in  which  for  the  last  century  we  have  not 
been  rich — the  essayists  whose  themes  are  drawn 
fVom  social  subjects,  sporting  lightly  between  liter- 
ature and  manners.  And  this  kind  of  composi- 
tion is  extremely  difficult  in  itself,  requiring  intel- 
lectual combinations  rarely  found.  The  volumes 
prefaced  by  this  slight  memoir  deserve  a  place  in 


every  collection  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  form  most 
agreeable  and  characteristic  illustrations  of  oor 
manners  and  our  age.  They  possess  what  is  sei* 
dom  found  in  light  reading,  the  charm  that  comes 
from  bequeathing  pleasurable  impressions.  They 
are  suffused  in  the  sweetness  of  the  author's  dis- 
position ;  they  shun  all  painful  views  of  life,  all 
acerbity  in  observation,  all  gall  in  their  gentle  sar- 
casm. Added  to  this,  they  contain  not  a  thought, 
not  a  line,  from  which  the  most  anxious  parent 
would  guard  his  child.  They  may  be  read  with 
safety  by  the  most  simple,  and  yet  they  contain 
enough  of  truth  and  character  to  interest  the  most 
reflective.  Such  works,  more  than  many  which 
aspire  to  a  higher  flight,  and  address  themselves  to 
Truth  with  a  ruder  and  more  vigorous  courtship, 
are  calculated  to  enjoy  a  tranquil  popularity,  and 
a  favored  station  amongst  the  dead  who  survive  in 
books.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with 
but  slight  reserve  and  modification,  we  may  applj 
to  our  departed  friend  his  own  pathetic  and  beaoti- 
ful  elegy  upon  another.* 

He  taught  the  cheerfulness  that  still  is  ours. 
The  sweetness  that  still  lurks  in  human  powers  ;— 
If  heaven  be  full  of  stars  the  earth  has  flowers ! 

His  was  the  searching  thought,  the  glowing  mind ; 
The  gentle  will  to  oUiers^  sooo  resigned  ; 
But  more  than  all,  the  feeling  just  and  kind. 

His  pleasures  were  as  melodies  from  reeds- 
Sweet  books,  deep  music,  and  unselfish  deeds, 
Finding  immortal  flowers  in  human  weeds. 

True  to  his  kind,  nor  of  himself  afraid, 

He  deem'd  that  love  of  God  was  best  arrayed 

In  love  of  all  the  things  that  Grod  has  made. 

He  deem*d  man's  life  no  feverish  dream  of  care, 

But  a  high  pathway  into  freer  air. 

Lit  up  with  golden  hopes  and  duties  fair. 

He  sbow'd  how  wisdom  turns  its  hours  to  years. 
Feeding  the  heart  on  joysjinstead  of  feais, 
And  worships  God  in  smiles,  and  not  in  tears. 

His  thoughts  were  as  a  pyramid  up-piled 
On  whose  far  top  an  angel  stood  and  smiled — 
Yet,  in  his  heart,  was  he  a  simple  child. 

*THB  BLOQUXNT  PABTOB  DEAD. 


The  Pradieal  Astremmer.  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D., 
author  of  the  Christian  rhilosopher,  &c.,  New 
York.  Harper  do  Brothera. 

Ik  addition  to  the  scientific  information  usually 
contained  in  modem  treatises  upon  Astronomy,  this 
volume  comprises  an  account  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse's 
large  Telescope,  and  descriptions  of  various  astronom- 
ical instruments.  Most  scientific  works  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  reader  is  either  acquainted,  or  does 
not  wish  to  become  acquainted,  with  those  details  of 
a  practical  character,  which  are  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  experiments,  or  making  personal  obser- 
vations. This  is  a  serious  defect  for  tnose  who  have 
a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
supplied  in  a  measure,  by  Dr.  Dick's  Practical  As- 
tronomer. Any  person,  with  a  little  mechanical  in- 
genuity, can  construct  a  telescope  fit  for  amateur  pur- 
poses, and  by  paying  some  attention  to  the  hints  giv- 
en in  this  book,  may  add  much  to  his  enjoyment  and 
intellectual  gratification  by  acquiring  a  very  consid- 


erable degree  of  practical  knowledge  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  ennobling  of  the  sciences.— Prof . 
Chm€kwuM. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.   By  William  Hazlitt. 

(No.  XXXVI.  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library  of 

Choice  Reading.) 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  which  the  gified 
but  unfortunate  Hazlitt  has  left  to  the  world.  His 
criticisms,  while  they  extend  our  insight  into  the 
causes  of  poetical  excellence,  teach  us  at  the  same 
time  more  keenly  to  enjoy  and  more  fondly  to  revere 
it.  «  He  at  once,''  to  quote  the  Edinburgh  Review— 
"  analyzes  and  describes— so  that  our  enjoyments  of 
loveliness  are  not  chilled,  but  brightened  by  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inward  sources." 

To  Soathey  and  Wordsworth  he  has  not  done  jus- 
tice, but  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  works 
of  those  distinguished  poets,  will  need  no  aid  from  us 
in  setting  aside  his  decisions  of  theif  {>f^iar  charae- 
teristics.^Pf^.  Churchman,  C 
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PUNOB.    • 
TUB  MnilSTBEIAL  OftlSIS. 

It  was  very  generally  rumored,  and  very  readily 
believed,  that  on  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet, 
Her  Majesty  immediately  sent  ft>r  Punchj  who 
was  honored  with  a  carte  blanche  to  form  a  min- 
istry. The  great  stomblin^'block,  however,  was 
the  Albert  hat,  to  which  PuncA  declared  his  deter- 
mioatiou  not  to  pledge  himself. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  queen  sug- 
Ifested  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  chancellor,  which 
Punch  immediately  got  over,  by  proposing  to  put 
the  seal  into  a  very  extensive  commission,  which 
would  gratify  the  ambition  of  several  juniors,  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  sit  upon  the  wool- 
sack. 

Ptmc/t^s  particular  friend,  Mr.  Briefless,  is  hav- 
ing a  glass  case  made,  in  which  he  proposes  to 
keep  the  royal  conscience,  should  it  be  committed 
to  his  care.  It  was  proposed  by  Punch  to  select 
the  minister  for  foreign  afikirs  from  the  members 
of  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Society. 


A  NEW  SENKACHIRIB. 

Sir  Robbrt  came  down  on  the  corn-laws  so  bold. 
And  his  backers  felt  savage,  and  sorrjr,  and  sold ; 
But  the  premier  of  votes  had  a  majority. 
Amounting,  in  all,  to  about  ninety-three. 

As  sheep  follow  the  wether,  submissive  and  mean, 
That  host  at  the  heels  of  their  leader  were  seen  ; 
As  sheep  scatter  wide  when  you  leave  them  alone, 
That  host,  says  the  Thnes,  are  now  broke  and 
o'erthrown. 

For  the  iron  duke  set  his  fate  on  the  cast. 

And  nailed,  for  the  corn-laws,  his  flag  to  the 

mast; 
And  the  cabinet*s  hopes  felt  a  sensible  chiU, 
When  they  thought  of  the  duke,  and  his  potent 

•*Iwill." 

And  there  sat  the  premier,  his  head  on  one  side  ; 
His  arguments  pooh-poohed,  his  statements  de- 
nied ; 
And  tho*  he  tried  hard,  he  had  need  of  his  nerve, 
A  decent  composure  efface  to  preserve. 

And  there  sat  grim  Graham,  so  nervous  and  pale. 
With  his  hat  oo  his  head,  and  his  mouth  to  his 

nail ; 
And  their  measures  were  done  for,  their  plans 

overthrown. 
And  Peel  had  to  leave  his  own  trumpet  nnblown. 

And  conservative  gentry  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
That  the  country  is  ruined  if  Peel  should  turn  tail ; 
And  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  we  soon  shall  record. 
Has  been  won,  not  by  Peel,  but  a  certain  small 
lord. 


THE  OLD  OUKB. 

The  national  admiration  for  the  old  duke  has  led 
the  public  to  have  almost  as  many  portraits  of  him 
as  of  field-marshal  Prince  Albert.  When  a  people 
adores  a  man,  a  set  of  astute  publishers  naturally 
go  to  work  to  reproduce  the  beloved  image,  and 
all  Mr.  Moon ^8  shop  would  not  contain  the  Wel- 
lington picture-gallery.  We  have  had  him  in  all 
shapes — The  Duke  before  Salamanca ;  The  Duke 
Teconnoitring  before  Vittoria;  The  Duke  after 
ditto ;  The  Duke  shaving  before  Cindad  Rodrigo, 


&e,f  &e. ; — from  that  noble  portrait  of  Lawrence, 
where  he  is  represented  holding  the  sword  of 
England,  (it  was  in  1815,  and  he  could  wield  it 
then,)  down  to  the  last  daguerreotype  of  the  neat, 
white-haired,  old  gentleman,  whom  we  have  all 
seen  rolling  upon  his  horse  in  the  Park  and  Pall- 
Mail — ^a  wonder  to  all  bystanders  that  he  did  not 
topple  over. 

At  last  they  have  got  him  in  a  sixpenny  picture- 
newspaper  at  church.  Church  is  a  very  good 
place  for  him — whether  artists  could  not  be  better 
employed  there  than  in  making  pictures  of  that 
venerable  hooked  nose,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  he  is  getting  old,  as 
has  been  the  lot  of  other  military  commanders 
before  him ;  **  Tears  of  dotage,*'  we  know,  flowed 
**from  Marlborough's  eyes;"  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
Napoleon,  if  they  had  lived  long  enough,  would 
have  grown  old  too.  The  duke's  horse,  which  be 
rode  at  Waterloo,  grew  old,  and  was  turned  out  to 
grass  to  pass  a  comfortable  senility,  and  died, 
greatly  honored  and  lamented,  long  ago.  Why 
keep  the  master  in  harness  forever  t  Reeominend 
him  quiet  and  a  sunshiny  paddock  at  Stratkfisld- 
saye. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  because  he  won  the 
great  Waterloo  stakes  in  1815  he  is  able  to  run 
with  other  horses  now — it  is  not  fair  that  others 
should  slacken  their  pace  out  of  regard  to  him. 
We  want  to  move  on.  Here  is  the  o&  gentleman, 
because  he  could  n't  go  the  pace  in  the  atiii-com- 
law  coach,  has  stopped  the  carriage,  sent  back  the 
horses  on  their  haunches,  upset  the  coachman, 
and  set  the  whole  team  in  disorder. 

It  may  be  perceived  that  we  are  writing  with 
the  utmost  gentleness.  Great  and  strong  our- 
selves, we  reverence  the  brave  who  lived  before 
us.  We  are  not  going  to  bully  the  old  duke,  but 
we  assert  that  his  time  for  going  to  grass  has 
arrived.  The  Times  ssjps  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
arietocraey.  Let  him  go  and  lead  the  dukes.  He 
is  fit  for  that ;  but  not  any  longer  for  govemiag 
us. 

Suppose  that  statue  of  his  which  is  turned  with 
its  horse's  tail  to  the  exchange,  should  be  removed 
by  his  adorers  in  the  city,  and  placed,  fur  greater 
honor,  let  us  say  in  the  middle  arch  of  Temple 
Bar.  It  might  look  very  well  there,  and  the  noble 
image  wonld  be  sheltered  from  the  rain ;  bnt  the 
street  would  be  incommoded,  the  omnibuses  woald 
not  like  it ;  the  people  going  to  business  would 
curse  that  aquiline-nosed  barrier  which  interposed 
between  their  livelihood  aiid  them — the  moral  is 
obvious.  Punch  means  that  the  old  duke  should 
no  longer  block  up  the  great  thoroughfare  of  civi* 
lization — that  he  should  be  quietly  acd  respeetfuUy 
eliminated. 

For  the  future,  let  us  have  him  and  admire  him 
— in  history. 

France  and  the  Oreoon  Oyster.— The  Cbtir- 
rier  Franfais  maintains  that  **  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  England  to  the  Oregon 
territory  are  illusory,  and  that  France  has  the; 
right,  and  ought  to  protest  against  any  taking 
possession  thereof  by  either  of  those  powers." 
There  is  on  record  a  celebrated  legal  decision  rela- 
tive to  a  litigated  oyster;  Louis  Philippe  is  too 
good  a  lawyer  not  to  remember  it ;  and  lawyers 
are  apt  to  be  guided  by  precedents.  Who  cm 
doubt  how  he  would  dispoee  of  the  oyster?  ^^  iv 
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O'CONNELL  TO  PUNCH. 

Abrah,  Pundit  is  it  joking  you  are!  if  it  10, 

Take  my  word,  as  a  proaperous  joker, 
(Since  by  jesting  oor  incomes  are  equally  rii,) 
Sore  a  feather  will  tickle  a  smile  from  the  phis 
Of  a  man-^uite  as  soon  as  a  poker. 
Then  why  lay  upon  me  like  a  stoker  t     v 
Punch  asthore ! 

Sure  't  was  timpting — ^that  patriot  trade,  yes  must 
own, 
To  a  janius  inyentive  as  mine  b ; 
It  has  prospered-— and  now  I  can't  lave  it  alone. 
Och !  just  think  how  your  own  heart  would  burst 
wid  a  groan. 
To  conclude  your  next  number  wid  "  finis." 
Let  a  man  live,  whatever  his  line  is ! 
Punch  asthore ! 

I  doiiH  care  for  the  TImef,  or  the  reet,  not  a  rush, 
Wid  their  stories  of  rapine  and  riot ; 

I  can  f\we  them  the  Ue  when  it  eomes  to  the  push. 

If  a  middle-man  drops  by  a  ball  from  a  bosh. 
Don't  i  advocate  peace  ?    Who  '11  deny  it ! 
AgitatioB  't  is  keeps  ihem  so  quiet ! 
Punch  asthore ! 

Sure  I  gather  no  more  than  they'd  spend  in 
'voteen^ 
And  't  is  friendship  to  keep  them  from  dhrink- 
in'; 
Don't  I  send  round  Tom  Steele,  wid  his  peaoe- 

branch  so  gxeen. 
If  I  shout  for  repale,  don't  I  shout  for  the  queen ! 
Though  one  eye,  through  a  cowld,  I  keep  wiak- 

in'. 
There 's  no  treason  in  weakness,  I  'm  thinkin'  i 
Punch  asthore ! 

LiOHT  AMD  Maonetism. — ProfessoT  Faraday, 
of  the  Royal  Society,  has  lately  made  a  wonderful 
discovery  in  the  shape  of  magnetising  a  ray  of 
light.  The  only  importance  attached  to  this  phe- 
nomenon is,  we  presume,  the  suspension  of  iron 
filings  to  the  roagetised  ray.  The  next  thing  we 
may  anticipate  from  some  member  of  this  learned 
body  will  be  the  mesmerising  of  a  fiash  of  light- 
ning, and  placing  it  in  a  cat^eptic  state  evbilst  in 
the  ataosphere  and  on  its  passage  to  the  earth ; 
so  as  4e  leader  impossible  all  injurious  eieeis  from 
that  eleelrio  phenomenon. 

ViRT  Palpabli. — A  correspondent  of  the 
JUtrnnf  Joumai  states  that  he  has  *'  written  in  a 
book  the  leaves  and  binding  of  which  were  made 
of  iron."  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  man  is  a 
poor-law  commissioner. 

Lamkntablb  Destitution.— The  announce- 
ment that  ministers  intend  to  repeal  the  eom-laws 
has  quite  disconcerted  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
made  sure  that  his  late  missive  to  the  electors  of 
London  would  be  a  letter  of  introduction  to  ofitoe. 
We  hear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord, 
as  soon  as  parliament  opens,  to  accuse  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of*  having  taken  d^  bread  out  of  his  moulh.'' 

PUNCH  TO  PfEL. 

BiLoyED  Peel. — When  you  were  popular  in 
Downing  street  I  never  spared  you.  1  neyer 
scrupled  to  turn  yon  and  your  measures  inside  out, 
and  say  my  say  of  you  and  them.    And  this,  I  did, 


without  one  drop  of  gall  in  my  ink ;  for  I  felt  no 
malice  towards  you.  Ton  neyer  denied  me  any- 
thing, for  I  neyer  asked  aught  at  your  han^. 
Although  I  haye  a  hundred  poor  relations— «t 
least,  a  hundred  who  haye  claimed  kin  with  me 
sbce  I  have  been  a  prosperous  authority  in  the 
world,  though  I  neyer  neard  of  them  whilst  I  was 
compeUed  to  get  my  bread  in  the  street — ^yet  haye 
I  never  listened  to  their  prayers  to  ask  of  yon  eyen 
a  crumb  of  the  loayes,  or  so  much  as  a  tail  of  one 
of  the  fishes.  I  haye  at  least  half  a  dozen  nephews 
who  have  panted  for  tide-waiterships,  and — ^you 
know  it — I  have  neyer  asked  you  to  take  pity  on 
one  of  them.  **  No,"  I  have  said,  magnanimously 
tossing  a  half-crown  to  one,  a  dollar  to  another— 
"  go  and  trade  with  lucifers,  buy  yourself  a  net  of 
oranges,  set  up  a  walking  penny  sandwich  shop  ; 
but  do  not  hope  to  make  me  bother  the  minis- 
ter. Pttnch  will  be  independent,  and  ask  nothing 
of  Peel."     • 

Well,  it  is  only  the  self-same  generous  natare 
that  now  sympathizes  and  condoles  with  you. 
«  By  yon  marble  heaven,"  my  heart  bleeds  for 
you !  Tes,  Sir  Robert,  it  shall  not  be  said  that  m 
this,  the  day  of  your  tribulation,  yon  have  not  a 
friend.  Pwich  slaps  you  on  your  shoulder,  and 
cries  '*  be  of  ^ood  heart."  Mercy  upon  us !  What 
a  shower  of  ink  is  falling  upon  you  on  all  sides ! 
What  scores  and  scores  of  pens — goose-qnill  and 
steel — are  stabbed  at  you !  The  Post  lies  before 
me.  What  sule  eggs — what  exanimate  cats  and 
dogs— what  foul  calH>affe-stumps  from  the  garden 
of  rhetoric— what  moddy  dregs  of  an  inkhora 
are  fiung  at  you  !  Flung,  too,  with  a  ioyousness, 
a  glee,  neyer  exceeded  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pillory! 

And  haye  yon  deserved  this  t  Can  men  haye  no 
compassion^ — no  pity  for  what  you  have  under- 
gone! Can  they  not  conceiye  the  more  than  Vul- 
canic labor  to  attempt  to  melt  a  cast-iron  duket 
Haye  they  no  thought  of  the  terrors  of  that/erraa 
voxt  Are  they  incapable  of  a  single  touch  of 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  has  labored  to  trans- 
form the  sow's  ears  of  landed  dukes  into  silk 
purses  for  the  manufacturers!  Are  they  reckless 
of  the  baiting,  the  badgering,  the  bullying  that, 
for  weeks  past,  yon  have  endured  at  the  council  ? 
Well,  we  have  seen  the  dens  of  the  lions,  the 
tigers^  the  hyenas  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
lUthmr  would  we  select  any  one  of  those  nooks, 
wi^  a  cheerful  trust  in  the  merciful  amiability  of 
any  «ne  of  the  tenants,  than  live  your  late  life — 
dear  Sir  Robert ! — at  the  royal  council  table.  But 
what  cares  the  worid  for  this — for  all  your  da3rs  of 
turmoil — your  nights  of  sleeplessness — with  now 
and  then  the  nightmare,  in  the  form  of  *<  the 
duke,"  sitting  astride  on  a  forty-two  pounder, 
weighing  a  mountain  on  your  breast ! 

And  IS  it  true,  Sir  Itobert,  that  you  have  00 
friend !  Have  you  lost  all—'*  all  that  were  most 
dear  to  you !"  Yes ;  it  is  the  ferocious  exultatiott 
that  you  are  a  friendless  politician!  For  how 
many  weary  years  have  you  labored,  only  at  last 
to  stand  alone !  In  the  shades  of  Tam worth  only 
do  you  find  sympathy  and  solicitude! 

And  still,  day  after  day,  is  your  repuution 
tattooed.  All  sorts  of  monstrous  forms  are  pricked 
into  it  by  five  hundred  quUls.  This  it  is  to  be  a 
chief!  We  are  much  more  cruel  than  the  New 
Zealanders ;  for  when  they  would  mark  a  leader 
they  employ  only  one  agent — the  priest — who 
says  a  late  authority,  **  performs  the  operation 
with  a  pointed  bone  instrument,  the  juice  of  a  par- 
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tjeokur  tree  beinff  inserted  m  the  aOSf  to  ghre  the 
blue  tinge."  Now — hapless  Sir  Robert! — who 
shai]  count  the  number  of  pointed  instruments  at  ^ 
this  moment  piercing  the  cnticle  of  your  fame ! 
Not  the  Post  alone,  the  eom-law  priest,  digs  its 
quill,  or  iron,  into  yon,  *'  inserting  in  the  cuts" 
rinegar  and  the  jnioe  of  aloes,  to  give  them,  to  all 
posterity,  a  blue  tin^  ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 

Glinted  weapons  pricking  at  you  :  and — so  horn- 
y  ftntastic  is  the  work — who  shall  clearly  make 
out  all  the  fancy  dragons,  and  monsters,  and 
reptiles  made  indelible  upon  you?  Poor  Sir 
Robert! 

And  therefore  do  we,  at  this  festive  season  of 
the  year,  write  you  this  little  note  of  consolation. 
Because  so  many  other  pens  are  piercing  you,  we 
would  fain  let  fall  from  our  quill  some  few  drops 
of  balm.  Therefore,  good  Sir  Robert,  do  we  hope 
that — ^for  Christmas,  at  least,  yon  will  be  tranquil 
—happy.  And  to  that  end  may  your  beef  sit 
lightly  on  your  stomach  ;  may  your  plum-pudding 
n^t  deliciously  in  your  mouth  ;  your  mince-pies 
dissolve  like  honey-dew!  May  you  enjoy  your 
roasted  chestnuts,  and — wiUiout  burnt  fingers — 
come  off  well  at  sni^ragons !  And,  should  des- 
tiny determine  you  to  take  a  hand  at  a  round 
game — say  speculation — may  yon  never  turn  up 
a  knave,  or — again  sinking  under  agricultunu 
weapons — ^be  beaten  by  spades ! 

Aeep  your  spirits  up,  Sir  Robert— kill  an  oz, 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  add  thereto  a  few  hogs- 
heads of  Tamworth  ale,  and  believe  me. 

Tours  in  sympathy, 
Punch. 


STEAM  UP  THI  TIBER. 

The  Joumat  des  Dibats  states  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  **in  order  to  benefit  the  interior, 
has  resolved  to  doable  the  number  of  its  steamers 
on  the  Tiber."  The  classic  indignation  excited 
by  this  announcement,  has  relieved  itself  in  the 
^wowing 


Shade  of  Great  Caesar !    Is  it  come  to  this, 

On  Tiber's  yellow  wave  that  steamers  ply, 

Catting  up  memories  of  days  gone  bv 

With  plashing  paddle-wheels,  and  phis,  and  hiss ; 

Smirchini^  with  smoke  the  lapis  lasuli 

Ultramanne  of  fair  Italians  sky  ! 

Bost  tboa  not,  Pompey,  take  it  much  amiss, 

Thi^t  criee  of  "  Ease  her !"  "  Stop  her !"  •«  She 's 

afloat!" 
And  pop  of  ginger  and  of  bottled  beer 
Should  wake  the  echoes  of  old  Tiber's  shores  1 
Patres  Conscripti,  when  ye  took  the  boat 
That  bore  ye  to  Philippi,  oh  how  queer. 
Impelled  by  steam  instead  of  good  old  oars. 
Would  ye  have  looked,  ye  reverend  Governors ! 


RAILWAY  SCALE   OF  MANNERS. 

We  have  often  been  struck  with  the  difi^noe 
of  manner  assumed  by  railway  officials  towards 
diflbreni  people.  Shut  your  eyes,  and  yon  can 
tdl  from  the  tone  of  their  voices  whom  they  are 
addressing.  The  following  examples  will  be«t 
illustrate  our  meaning.  The  Railway  Potentate 
is  calling  upon  the  passengers  to  get  their  tickets 
leady.    He  calls  :— 

To  the  Third  Class.— Fortwwm^.—**  Tickets, 
tkdcets,  oome  get  your  tiekets  ready." 
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\     To    the    Seeond   Class.— For/a.—"  Tidcets, 
Gents. ;  get  your  tickets  ready.  Genu." 

To  the  First  Class.— Piumo.—**  Get  your  tickets 
ready,  Gentlemen,  if  yon  please ;  tickets  ready,  if 
you  please,  Gentlemen." 


TX  PEASANTRY  OF  ENGLAND. 
(Dedicated  to  tbe  Duke  of  Norfidk.] 

Te  peasantry  of  England, 

Who  till  our  fertile  leas. 
How  little  do  ye  think  a  man 

May  live  on,,  if  he  please ! 
Tour  weekly  wages,  it  is  plain, 

As  far  again  would  go, 
And  keep  you  so  cheap, 

(For  Norfolk's  Duke  says  so) 
If,  when  hunger  rages  fierce  and  strong, 

To  curry  yon  would  go. 

This  powder,  hungry  fathers, 
•  From  all  expense  will  save ; 
For  if  your  children  eat  thereof, 

No  other  food  they  '11  crave  ; 
And  any  time  that  wages  fall, 

(As  oft  they  fall,  you  know,) 
'T  will  come  cheap  a  pinch  to  steep 

In  water — a  pint  or  so ; 
And  when  hunger  rages  fierce  and  strong. 

To  your  curry  powder  go. 

Our  laborers  need  no  dainties. 

But  something  strong  and  cheap ; 
NO'Steak  from  oflfthe  rump  they  crave, 

No  chop  from  off  the  sheep  : 
With  curry  powder,  thrice  a  week. 

Warm  into  bed  they  '11  stow. 
Nor  ever  roar  out  for  more — 

Their  place  so  well  they  know  ; 
fiut  when  hunger  raffes  fierce  and  strongi 

To  the  curry  powder  go. 

Tbe  'tato  crops  of  England 

May  all  to  ffangreoe  turn, 
While  Norfolk's  Duke  about  your  lot 

His  wise  head  shall  concern. 
Meanwhile,  ye  hardy  laborers, 

Tour  song  of  thanks  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  his  name 

Who  the  powder  made  you  know ; 
Which,  when  hunger  rages  fierce  and  strong, 

Will  set  yon  in  a  glow. 


A  BIT  OF  Luck. — ^Monsieur  Thiers  and  all  the 
French  members  belonging  to  the  war  party,  illu- 
minated their  houses  the  very  evening  they  heard 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  AJairs. 

The  Drajia  in  America. — It  would  seem  that  the 
genial  soil  of  America  had  a  wondrous  effect  upon 
some  English  actors.  We  are  continually  reading 
of  its  miraculous  power  on  theatrical  mediocrity. 
For  instance,  we  ship  a  walking  gentleman  at  Liver- 
pool, and  at  New  York  he  becomes  a  sparkling  li^t 
comedian.  A  melo  dramatic  ranter  onrsts  into  a 
first-rate  tragedy  genius.  We  have  heard  of  a  soil  so 
fruitftd  that,  drop  a  tenpenny  nail  in  it  over  night, 
and  it  will  have  grown  to  a  crowbar  in  the  morning. 
In  the  like  way,  the  merest  sticks  from  the  Engliui 


PUWCH. 


PxmcH's  DwmTT  Ofpewded. — ^Dr.  Bdwring^  the 
other  day  at  the  great  Aoti-Corn-Law  meeting  m  the 
ciiy,  declared  in  allusion  to  the  Free  Traders,  that^ 
**  From  the  premier  himself,  down  to  Ftmeh,  every- 
body was  with  them.  The  premier  had  shown  lus 
adherence  to  their  views  by  deserting  his  friends." 

From  the  premier  doom  to  Pimchj  indeed !  Punch 
never  deserted  his  friends.  Punch  never  left  his 
party  in  the  lurch.  Punch  never  changed  his  coat, — 
except  for  a  new  one  of  the  same  pattern.  Punch 
never  ran  away  with  other  people's  clothes  and  then 
wore  them  on  his  own  back.  Punch  did  not  invent 
the  sliding  scale.  Punch  never  bolstered  up  monop- 
oly at  all ;  his  cudgel  has  always  been  wielded 
against  it.  Punch  never  upheld  the  Poor  Law.  The 
nation  has  not  Punch  to  thank  for  the  Income  Tax. 
The  worth  of  a  thing  is  just  what  it  will  fetch  ;  and 
Punch  would  be  sorry  to  exchange  his  Office,  92, 
Fleet  Street,  for  that  of  any  first  lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Down  to  Punch  /  Does  Dr.  Bowring  go  down 
the  river  to  Richmond  ?  Does  he  come  down  to  Lon- 
don from  the  country  ?  Would  he  reckon  downwards 
from  the  corporal  to  the  captain?  Up  to  Punch, 
Dr.  Bowring  if  you  please,  another  time. 

The  CoKSTBLLATioif  Jonathan. — We  hasten  to 
congratulate  the  scientific  world  on  the  discovery  of 
a  new  constellation,  in  reference  to  which  the  late 
message  of  President  Polk  to  Congress  contains  the 
following  piece  of  fine  writing  : — "  Towards  Texas, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit  will 
actuate  Congress  in  all  that  concerns  her  interest  and 
prosperity,  and  that  she  will  never  have  cause  to  re- 
gret that  she  has  united  her  *  lone  star'  to  our  glori- 
ous constellation." 

The  constelUtion  Jonathan  is  one  to  which  astron- 
omy furnishes  no  parallel,  tinless,  indeed,  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Sagittarius  the  Archer,  may  be 
regarded  as  its  representative.  Jonathan,  no  less 
than  Sagittarius,  is  an  Archer,  being  a  notable  shot 
with  the  long-bow.  "Honor  bright"  is  a  saying 
which  is  by  no  means  an  Americanism.  Till  Amer- 
ica adopts  that  saying  as  a  maxim,  Texas  had  better 
let  her  "  lone  star"  remain  alone  in  its  glory,  to  which 
it  will  derive  small  addition  by  a  connection  with  the 
constelhition  Jonathan. 

A  Wbaxcl  AsLvcr. — We  can  scarcely  believe 
there  has  been  "  a  Crisis,"  for  Lord  Broogham  has 
not  come  to  town. 

ST.  Paul's  Ain>  westkiiibtbr  abbbt. — a  vubt. 

Otrr  late,  incog.,  but  not  in  grog ; 

This  fhct  for  mention  calls — 
Punch  heard,  one  night,  this  dialogue 

'Twixt  the  Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's. 

Westminster  Ahhey.  Ever  since  I  was  an  Abbey, 
or,  so  to  speak,  a  little  babby,  I  never  knew  anything 
80  shabby,  no,  not  excepting  a  superannuated  tabby ! 

St.  PauTs.  To  whom  are  you  alhiding?  on  what 
wrong  may  you  be  brooding?  thus  on  the  silence  of 
the  night  so  remarkably  an  abrupt  exclamation  in- 
trading? 

Westmhistef  Abbey.  To  the  Dean  and  Chapter's 
doing,  to  the  course  they  've  been  pursuing ;  which, 
if  they  don't  abandon  it,  I  fear  wul  prove  my  utter 
rain. 

St.  PauPs,  And  prav  how  have  they  ill-used  you? 
mismanaged  or  abused  you,  disfigural  you,  or  due 
repairs  and  fit  and  proper  maintenance  refused  you  ? 

Westminster  Ahbey.  why,  old  fellow  d(m't  you  know 
that  they  've  made  me  quite  a  show,  which  is  not  at  all 
the  piirpose  I  was  built  for  long  ago,  and  is  one  that 
I  consider  exceedingly  mean  and  low? 

St.  PauTs.  You  suffer  not  alone,  yoor  grievance 
is  mv  own ;  I^  too,  have  to  bemoan  that  like  a  curios- 
ity-shop I  am  daily  shown. 

Westminster  Abbey.  I  'm  reduced  to  the  condition  of 


the  Chinese  ExhibHioQ— tbongfa  iSbai  will  shortly 
dose — when  I  shall,  goodness  knows!— or  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  which  I  don*t  like  at  all :  I  fed,  with 
deep  d^ectioBf  that  I'm  open  for  inspectioD,  hke 
Burford's  Panorama,  or  Ifadame  Tossaud's  coUectkn. 

St.  PomTs.  My  case  is  just  the  same,  and  I  say  itis 
a  shame ;  I  am  like  the  Industrious  Fleas,  or  aay 
sight  you  please ;  and  I  'm  sure  you  will  agree,  a 
Cathedral  Church  like  me  ought  never  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  sort  of  Wombwell's  Menagerie. 

Westminster  Abbey,  May  I  ask  you,  by  the  way, 
how  much  the  public  nay  to  behold  yoiy  various 
wonders,  hear  your  whisp'ring  gallery's  thunders, 
and  listen  to  your  verger's  monstrous  Cockneyisms 
and  blunders  ? 

St.  PauVs.  Four  and  six,  or  thereabout,  to  see  me 
out-and-out,  is  the  sum  the  showfolks  charge  ye— by 
them  I  mean  the  clergy — a  price  my  visitors  may 
justly  groan  at.  Now,  in  return,  teU  me  what  are 
you  shown  at. 

Westminster  Abbey.  'T  is  bat  a  sixpenny  tooeb,  bot 
that 's  sixpence  too  much  for  working  men  and  soeh ; 
the  nation^s  church  should  be,  like  the  British  nation, 
free,  for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, without  money,  without  price,  without  reward  or 
fee. 

St.  PattTs.  That 's  exactly  what  I  say,  't  is  a  mon- 
strous thing  to  pay  to  see  a  church,  as  if  it  were  a 
concert  or  a  play.  How  deplorable  our  state  is! 
There 's  the  National  Gallery  gratis :  so  is  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  here  are  we,  no  better  than  the  Col- 
loeseam! 

Westminster  Abbey.  There 's  one  thing  that  I  know, 
we  are  very  much  bdow  Mr.  Punch's  popular  show, 
to  which  any  one  may  go  *,  pay  if  he  luces,  and  if  he 
don't  dispense  with  doing  so. 

As  plainly  heard  Punch,  word  for  word, 
As  he  ever  heard  "  Marble  Halls," 

This  grand  duet,  which  he  won't  forget, 
'Twixt  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's. 

BBTWEEN  THB  PBmOB  ABD  THB  "FOST." 

The  Post  speak.s  of  a  rumor  that  Prince  Albertls 
desirous  of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief:  the 
prindpal  claim  of  his  royal  highness  being,  we  pre- 
sume, on  his  number  of  portraits  as  field  marshal 
Certainly,  no  man  has  odener  had  his  sword  drawn 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  The  Post,  however, 
will  not  believe  in  this,  as  we  think,  laudable  am- 
bition of  the  prince  consort.  No :  the  Post  has  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  royal  Albert's 
thoughts  and  opimons :  «<  The  prince  is  not  an  am- 
bitious  man.  He  is  satisfied — and  he  has  good  reasm 
to  be  so — with  domestic  endearments."  Crood  reason 
to  be  satisfied !  Of  this  pleasing  fact  the  Post  is,  oC 
course,  wdl  assured.  Its  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
illustrious  couple  renders  it  an  undoubted  authority. 
The  prince,  according  to  the  same  source,  is  also 
satisfied  "with  the  position  he  so  deservedly  holds 
as  the  liberal  Macenas  of  the  fine  arts ! "  If  this  be 
really  true,  then  is  his  royal  highness  the  most  easi- 
ly satisfied  prince  we  ever  hes^  or  read  of.  He  is 
moreover  satisfied,  "  with  the  pleasure  he  must  de- 
rive (rom  giving  a  laudable  example  to  En^ish 
country  ^ntlemen  as  a  master  of  hounds^  and  to  En- 
glish agnculturists  as  a  successful  In^eder ! ! "  And 
therefore  is  it  likely  that  the  prince,  blessed  as  he  is 
with  placens  uxor;  with  the  profound  gratitude  and 
high  admiration  of  all  professors  of  the  arts ;  with 
the  treasures  of  his  kennel ;  and  his  prizes  at  the  cat- 
tle show — ^is  it  likely  that  he  would  forego  the  troe 
glory  associated  with  these  things,  for  the  noi^,  va- 
pid honors  of  the  Horse  Guards  ?  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  a  hundred  orders  and  medals,  commem^ 
orative  of  victories  bought  with  human  bkxxl :  Imt 
what  are  they  to  the  medals  distributed  at  the 
Bazaar,  significant  of  the  triamph  of  oil-eake^  miBgel* 
wurzeli  and  good  swedes  ? 
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For  the  subjoined  CTaphic  account  of  the  re- 
markable disaster  at  Carbondale,  and  the  almost 
miraculous  escape  of  a  man  who  was  buried  in 
the  crushed  mines,  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Honesdale,  but 
formerly  of  the  Pearl  street  Church  in  New  York. 
The  narrative  is  equally  interesting  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

Honesdale,  Jan,  15,  1846. 
On  Monday  morning  last,  about  nine  o'clock,  an 
accident  oceurred  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal  company,  at  Carbondale,  which 
has  produced  considerable  excitement  in  the  com- 
munity. A  large  portion  of  the  hill  or  mountain 
into  which  the  nunes  extend,  following  the  law  of 
gravity,  suddenly  descended  on  the  honey-comb 
cavities  within  its  bosom,  burying  all  the  unfortu- 
nate individuals  within  its  reach.  Very  many 
acres  descended  in  a  mass ;  and  so  great  was  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  this  de- 
scent, as  to  shoot  out  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
mines,  as  from  a  cannon,  a  train  of  cars  with  a 
horse  and  a  boy,  throwing  them  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Think  of  a  bellows  moved  by  mountain 
power,  and  you  will  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the 
blast.  Paiuful  to  relate,  fifteen  individuals  were 
beneath  the  descending  mass,  only  one  of  whom 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape ;  and  his  adven- 
tures exceed  everything  on  record.  The  remain- 
ing fourteen  are  buried  alive,  if  not  crushed,  and 
may  be  now  hopelessly  wandering  in  those  gloomy 
caverns,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  ami  shut 
out  forever,  in  all  probability,  from  the  light  (xf 
day. 

To  present  a  distinct  idea  of  this  occurrence,  I 
most  first  give  a  brief  description  of  the  mines,  and 
tha  manner  of  working  them.  There  are  several 
openings  to  the  coal,  wnioh  are  numbered  as  1,  3, 
3,  4,  &e. ;  two  of  them  are  above  the  bed  of  the 
Lackawana,  and  the  others  are  below  it.  These 
openings  are  holes  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  six 
feet  by  eight,  and  are  the  main  entrances  to  the 
mines.  From  these  mouths  are  roads  leading  into 
the  interior  of  the  mountain,  following  the  dip  of  the 
ooaJ,  sometimes  ascending  and  sometimes  descend- 
ing. The  extent  of  the  mining  operations  will  be 
perceived  from  the  fact  that  mere  are  thirty-five 
milee  of  railroad  laid  under  ground,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mountain,  including  the  main  roads  with  all 
their  ramifications. 

The  coal  lies  in  a  horizontal  stratum  of  from  four 
to  six  or  eight  feet  in  thickness,  ^ween  strata  of 
slate.  The  method  of  mining  is,  to  cut  out  and 
remove  the  coal,  leaving  only  piers  of  it  to  support 
the  hill  above,  aided  by  wooden  props  made  of  sec- 
tions of  trees,  cut  of  a  suitable  length.  As  fast  as 
the  coal  is  removed,  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
road  are  abandoned,  and  the  main  avenues  pushed 
€in  to  the  coal  beyond.  In  this  way  the  coal  has 
been  removed  for  a  mile  and  a  half  under  the  monn- 
tsun,  and  the  roads  extend  that  distance.  About  a 
ndle  from  the  mouth  of  mine  No.  1  an  air  hole  was 
eot  to  the  surfigu^,  up  an  inclined  plane,  by  which 
access  could  be  had  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
down  which  props  were  taken.  The  excavation 
fart  coal  extends  half  a  mile  or  more  beyond  this 
opening.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the  accident 
oocorred,  and  by  closing  the  m^uth  of  this  passage 
cut  off*  all  hopes  of  escape  to  those  within,  in  this 
4]iecCioa. 
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As  fast  as  the  coal  is  removed,  no  particular  earo 
is  taken  to  support  the  mass  above,  in  the  cham- 
bers which  are  abandoned ;  the  props  are  left  to 
decay  that  the  rock  and  earth  may  i^ndually  settle 
down  and  fill  up  these  cavities,  as  it  has  done  be- 
fore in  former  instances ;  but  care  is  taken  to  guard 
the  main  avenues  to  the  coal  from  being  thus  ob- 
structed. 

The  coal  lies  beneath  a  mass  of  slate ;  above  the 
slate  is  the  sand  stone  rock,  and  above  this  are  the 
gravel  and  soil.  I  have  often  noticed,  in  passing 
through  the  mines,  that  many  of  the  ends  of  the 
props,  which  support  the  slate  above,  were  shivered 
like  a  broom,  from  the  vast  pressure  on  them ;  and 
I  never  saw  this  indication  without  thinking  what 
might  happen,  should  the  mass  from  above  take  a 
notion  suddenly  to  descend,  and  always  breathed 
easier  when  I  had  passed  through  the  mines  and 
emerged  to  the  h^ht  of  day. 

Symptoms  of  the  working  of  the  mass  above  had 
been  for  some  time  observed  ;  and  these  symptoms 
had  greatly  increased  for  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
catastrophe.  Everything  was  done  which  could 
be  done  in  these  circumstances  to  avert  danger. 
No  one  supposed  it  possible  that  the  rock  aWe 
would  prove  so  firm,  or  that  it  would  settle  sud- 
denly or  in  a  mass. 

Only  a  few  of  the  workmen,  of  whom  there  are 
near]3r  four  hundred  employed  in  the  mines,  had 
gone  in  on  Monday  mornmg,  when  Mr.  Clarkson, 
Uie  superintendent,  discovered  the  ominous  appear- 
ances, and  inmiediately  set  some  hands  to  work  in 
propping  up  the  slate.  On  coming  out  of  the 
mines,  about  8i  o'clock,  he  met  Mr.  John  Hosie, 
(who  is  well  known  on  the  Croton  water  works  as 
one  of  the  ablest  masons,  and  who  has  been  in  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  Co.'s  employment 
for  about  a  year,  preparing  himself  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  mines  to  be  opened  below  Carbondale,) 
and  told  him  he  had  better  wait  till  he  could  go 
with  him,  and  they  would  examine  the  mines  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Hosie  went  on,  however,  into  No.  2,  in- 
tending to  join  Mr.  Clarkson  presently,  and  had 
proceeded  about  a  mile  when  instantly  the  moun- 
tain aver  his  head  descended  with  an  awful  crush 
of  everything  which  opposed  its  progress,  and  shot 
down  over  him,  filling  up  the  road  with  crushed 
coal  and  bending  him  double,  leaving  not  a  foot  of 
space  between  the  solid  mass  above  and  the  crushed 
coal  below.  The  distance  descended  was  the 
height  of  the  mine,  or  from  six  to  eight  feet.  So 
great  was  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  it  produced  a 
painful  sensation  as  if  some  sharp  instrument  had 
been  thrust  into  his  ears.  All  was  total  darkness, 
every  light  in  the  mine  being  instantly  extinguish- 
ed. Ever  and  anon  the  thunder  of  the  railing 
masses  roared  through  the  caverns.  After  waiting 
a  suitable  length  of  time  for  the  rocks  to  cease  idl- 
ing, Mr.  Hosie  began  to  remove  the  loose  material 
around  him  and  to  creep.  He  tried  one  way  and 
it  was  closed.  He  then  proceeded  in  the  other  di- 
rection ;  and  after  nine  hours  incessant  toil,  creep- 
ing through  loose  coal  and  slate,  and  squeezing 
himself  past  obstacles,  he  made  his  way  into  the 
open  mine.  Here  he  tried  to  strike  a  light,  but  his 
matches  had  become  damp,  and  would  not  ignite. 
He  then  felt  around  him  and  discovered  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  railroad  that,  instead  of  making  his 
way  out,  he  had  gone  further  into  the  mine,  and 
was  cut  off*  from  a  return  by  the  mass  which  had 
settled  down  upon  the  road.  He  then  bethought 
him  of  the  air-hole,  and  attempted  to  reach  il^Mt 
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that  passage  had  been  crashed  in  and  dosed.  Be- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  operations,  lie 
found  some  pow<{er,  and  spreading  it  on  the  floor, 
endeavored  with  a  pick  to  ignite  it,  bnt  could  not. 
He  found  also  a  can  of  oil,  which  he  reserved  in 
case  of  necessity  to  use  for  food. 

All  Mras  total  darkness,  and  the  part  of  mountain 
over  him  was  also  settling,  throwing  off  huge 
pieces  of  slate,  and  exposing  him  to  imminent  dan- 
ger at  eveiT  step ;  for  but  a  part  of  the  mass  above 
had  come  down  at  once,  and  the  other  seemed  like- 
ly to  follow.  Sensible  of  his  danger,  Mr.  Hosie 
protected  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  he  wound 
up  his  watch,  and  felt  the  time  hj  the  hands.  He 
also,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  wrote  m  different  places 
his  name  and  the  hour  when  he  was  at  certain 
points.  Being  in  total  darkness,  however,  he 
missed  his  way,  but  was  enabled  through  his  ac- 

C'lntance  with  the  mines  to  set  himself  right.  He 
tried  to  reach  No.  1,  but  after  toilinff  to  that 
road,  found  that  it  was  also  crushed  in.  His  only 
chance  seemed  then  to  proceed  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  arteries  of  the  mines  and  pass  over  to  No. 
3,  and  this  he  labored  to  do  in  accordance  with  his 
best  judgment. 

At  one  time  he  passed  through  a  narrow  en- 
trance into  a  chamber,  and  in  endeavoring  to  creep 
out  on  the  other  side,  he  was  caught  in  a  narrow 
place  by  the  hill  above  settling  down  upon  him, 
and  remained  in  this  position  an  hour,  eipectinff  to 
die  Uiere.  But  another  settling  of  the  mass  cnumed 
out  some  of  the  materials  around  him,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  free  himself  and  draw  back  into  the 
chamber  of  the  mine.  In  retumin(r«  however,  to 
the  hole  by  which  he  had  effected  his  entrance,  he 
found  to  his  dismay  that  it  was  closed ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  hunt  a  new  passage  and  finally  to  dig 
his  way  out  with  his  hanos. 

Thus,  after  working  for  more  than  thirty-six 
hours,  he  at  length  reached  No.  3,  where  he  rest- 
ed, and  then  when  the  bill  had  partially  ceased 
its  working,  proceeded  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
mines.  On  bis  way  he  met  Mr.  Bryden,  one  of 
the  superintendents,  who,  with  his  men,  was  ex- 
ploring the  cavern,  with  lights,  in  search  of  him ; 
and  at  about  &ve  o^clock.  in  the  morning  he 
emerged  to  the  light  of  day,  having  been  given 
up  as  dead,  and  been  incarcerated  in  utter  dark- 
ness beneath  a  settling  mountain  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Mr.  Hosie  told  me  many  of  these  partica- 
lars,  and  the  others  I  gleaned  from  the  principal 
ofRcets  of  the  company,  to  whom  they  were  nai^ 
rated. 

At  one  tune  Mr.  Hosie  saw  lights  at  a  distance, 
but  they  soon  vanished.  They  were  the  lights  of 
men  in  No.  3  seeking  for  him.  These  lights,  how- 
ever, assured  him  that  he  was  pursuing  the  right 
course.  Mr.  Hoeie's  hands  were  scratched  and 
cut  up  by  working,  so  as  to  be  completely  cov- 
ered with  sores.  He  never  for  a  moment  lost  his 
self-possession,  and  to  this  fact,  added  to  his  tact 
and  perseverance,  is  to  be  ascribed  his  deliver- 
ance. 

There  were  about  forty  men  in  the  mines  when 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  and  the  twenty-six  who 
escaped  owed  their  preservation,  in  a  ^reat  mea- 
sure, to  Mr.  Bryden,  one  of  the  supenntendents, 
who  conducted  them  out  with  great  coolness  and 
self-possession,  while  portions  of  the  hill,  other 
than  those  which  first  fell,  were  settling  down 
around  them.  Leaminff  that  one  poor  Irid  labor- 
er, who  had  been  struck  down  by  slate,  was  left. 
With  his  leg  broken,  he  went  back  alone  and 
brought  him  out.    Sometimes  he  was  compelled 
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to  creep,  and  draw  ihe  man  aftm  him,  thioogli 
crevices  which  were  soon  after  closed  by  the  set- 
tling of  the  hill.  In  two  hours  more  the  whole  had 
shut  down,  so  that  if  he  had  been  left  his  death 
would  have  been  inevitable.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bry- 
den for  his  coolness,  intrepidity  and  humanity. 

The  greatest  possible  efforts  are  now  made  by 
working  night  and  day  to  reach  the  place  where 
the  fourteen  were  at  work ;  but  faint  hopj^s*  how- 
ever, are  cherished  respecting  them.  The  place 
cannot  probably  be  reached  Mforo  the  middle  of 
next  week,  if  then.  The  probability  is  Aat  th^ 
have  been  crushed  to  death.  Most  of  them  were 
men  with  families.  One  boy  only  is  known  with 
certainty  to  be  dead. 

Elxeept  for  the  loss  of  life,  this  unforeseen  oconr- 
lence  ia  not  so  much  to  be  regretted,  nor  win  it 
ffreatly  impede  the  company's  operations,  sinee  it 
has  occurred  at  about  the  time  when  it  is  usul  to 
suspend  labor  for  a  couple  of  months,  to  repair  for 
the  spring,  and  everything  will  be  rectified  before 
then.  The  immense  streuffth  of  the  rock  above 
prevented  the  hill  from  setuing  in  the  usual  vray ; 
but  now  it  ia  down,  it  is  to  be  rejoioed  at,  as  it  frees 
from  future  danger,  and  the  roads  when  reopened 
vrill  be  perfectly  secure.  It  was  an  innovatioa  for 
it  to  come  down  suddenly  and  in  a  mass,  instead 
of  the  quiet,  decent  way  it  has  adopted  in  former 
instances,  and  no  human  foresight  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  manner  of  its  descent,  nor  could  human 
pradence,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  have 
provided  against  it. 

The  quantity  of  the*  mountain  fallen  is  variously 
estimated.   Mr.  Bryden  said  that  it  was  about  three 

Suarters  of  a  mile  lon|r»  by  half  a  mile  in  width. 
f  r.  Clarkson  said  that  it  was  about  half  a  mile  Umg 
and  an  eighth  wide.  In  the  former  case  it  would 
be  about  d40  acres,  and  in  the  latter  140  acres. 
Mr.  Archibald,  the  chief  superintendent  of  die 
mines  and  railroad,  whose  science  and  practioa] 
skill  are  not  exceeded,  estimates  the  amount  fallen 
at  far  less  than  either  of  his  assistants.  Since  the 
first  avalanche,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
many  other  portions  have  gone  down.  What  the 
extent  of  the  whole  is  no  one  can  conjecture  with 
any  approximation  to  certainty ;  and  it  is  exoeed- 
ingl^  difficult  at  present  to  get  any  accurate  infinr- 
mation  respecting  it. 


Loan,  be  pleased  to  shake  my  clay  cottage  before 
thou  throwest  it  down.  May  it  totter  awhUe  before 
it  doth  tumble.  Let  me  be  summoned  before  I  am 
surprised.  Deliver  me  fhmi  sudden  death.  Not 
from  sudden  death  in  respect  of  itself^  for  I  care  not 
how  short  my  passage  be,  so  it  be  safe.  Never  any 
weary  traveller  complained  that  he  came  too  soon  to 
his  journey's  end.  But  let  it  not  be  sudden  in  re- 
spect of  me.  Make  me  alwa3r8  ready  to  receive  death. 
Thus  no  guest  comes  unawares  to  him  who  keeps  a 
constant  table. — Fufkr. 

Loan,  in  the  parable  of  the  four  sorts  of  ground 
whereon  the  seed  was  sown,  the  last  alone  proved 
fruitfhl.  There  the  bad  were  more  than  the  good : 
but  amongst  the  servants  two  improved  their  tal- 
ents, or  pounds,  and  one  only  buried  them.  There 
the  gooa  were  more  than  the  bad.  Again,  amongst 
the  ten  virgins,  five  were  wise  and  five  foolish : 
there  the  good  and  bad  were  equal.  I  see  that  con- 
cerning the  number  of  the  saints  in  comparison  to 
the  reprobates,  no  certainty  can  be  collected  from 
these  parables.  Good  reason,  for  it  is  not  their  ]nrin- 
cipel  purpose  to  meddle  with  that  point.'  Grant  that 
I  may  never  rack  a  scripture  simile  beyond  the  true 
intent  thereof,  lest,  instead  oC  socnng  milki  I 
squeeze  blood  out  of  it. — FuUtr. 


BATTLS-nSLD  OF  WATBBLOO. 
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From  the  A1|m  and  tbe  Bhloe,  bj  J.  T.  Headky. 
BATTLE-FIELD   OF   WATERLOO. 

Thi  sky  was  darkly  overcast,  and  not  a  breath 
of  air  disturbed  the  oininous  hush  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  always  precedes  a  rain,  as  we  started 
for  the  greatest  battle-field  of  Europe.  My  com- 
panions were  an  American,  and  an  English  cavalry 
captain,  just  returned  from  the  Indies.  We  had 
been  shown  before  the  house  in  which  the  ball  was 
held  the  night  before  the  battle.  I  could  imagine 
the  sudden  check  to  the  '*  sound  of  revelry ,''  when 
over  the  excitiiig  notes  of  the  viol  came  the  dull 
booming  of  cannon,  striking  the  youthful  heart 
**  like  a  rising  knell." 

*'  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated.'* 

We  followed  the  route  taken  by  Wellington  and 
his  suite  from  Brussels,  and  trotting  through  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  which  Byron  by  poetical  license 
has  called  the  forest  of  Ar<)ennes ;  came  upon  the 
Itule  hamlet  of  Waterloo,  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Our  guide  was  a  man 
who  lived  in  the  tillage  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
and  had  been  familiar  with  all  iu  localities  for 
years. 

I  have  trod  many  battle  fields  of  ancient  and 
modem  glory,  but  never  one  with  the  strange  feel- 
ings with  which  I  wandered  over  this,  for  here  the 
star  of  Bonaparte  set  forever.  To  understand  the 
description,  imagine  two  slightly  elevated  semi- 
circular ridges,  or,  as  they  might  more  properly 
be  termed,  slopes,  curving  gently  towards  each 
other  like  a  parenthesis,  and  you  have  the  position 
of  the  two  armies.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
slopes  was  arrayed  the  French  army,  and  on  the 
other  the  English.  The  night  of  the  17th  of  June 
was  dark  and  stormy.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  two  armies  lay  down  in  the  -  tall  rye 
drenched  with  rain  to  wait  the  morning  that  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  Napoleon.  From 
the  ball-room  at  Brussels  many  an  officer  had  been 
summoned  in  haste  to  the  field,  and  shivering  and 
cold,  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  mud  and 
rain  in  his  elegant  attire.  The  artillery  had  cut  up 
the  ground  so  that  the  mud  was  shoe  deep,  while 
the  tall  rye  lay  crushed  and  matted  benenth  the  feet 
of  the  soldiers.  The  morning  of  the  18th  opened 
with  a  drizzling  rain,  and  tbe  two  armies,  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  soaking  wet,  rose  from  their 
damp  beds  to  the  contest.  Eighty  thousand  French 
soldiers  were  seen  moving  in  magnificent  array  on 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  as  they  look  their  several 
positions  for  the  day.  Upwards  of  seventy  thou- 
sand of  the  allied  forces  occupied  the  ridge  or  emi- 
nences opposite  them— formed  mostly  into  squares. 

In  a  moment  the  battle  was  all  before  me.  I 
could  almost  see  Bonaparte  as,  afler  having  dis- 
posed his  forces,  and  flushed  with  hope,  he  gaily 
exclaimed  to  his  suite,  ^*  now  to  breakfast,"  and 
pallopped  away.  The  shout  of  "Vive  TEmpe- 
reur"  that  followed,  shook  the  very  field  on  which 
they  stood,  and  seemed  ominous  of  disaster  to  the 
allied  army.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  cannon 
lined  the  ridge  like  a  wall  of  death  before  the 
French,  while  Wellington  had  but  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  to  oppose  them.  At  eleven  the 
firing  commenced,  and  immediately  Jerome  Bona- 
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parte  led  a  column  of  six  thousand  men  down  oa 
Hoogoumont,  an  old  chateau  which  defended  Wei- 
Hngton's  right,  and  was  as  good  as  a  fort.  Ad- 
vancing in  the  face  of  the  most  destructive  fire, 
that  gallant  column  pushed  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  chateau,  and  thrust  their  bayonets  through  the 
door.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  though  the 
building  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  flames  was  mingled  with  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded  that  were  perishing  in  it,  the  rage 
of  the  combatants  only  increased.  But  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  held  the  courtyard  with  invincible 
obstinacy,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to 
retire,  after  leaving  1400  men  in  a  little  orchard 
beside  the  little  walls,  where  it  does  not  seem  so 
many  men  could  be  laid.  In  a  short  time  the  bat- 
tle became  general  along  the  whole  lines,  and  pro- 
digies of  valor  were  performed  on  every  rod  of 
the  ensanguined  field.  The  heavy  French  cavalry 
came  thundering  down  on  the  steady  English 
squares,  that  had  already  been  wasted  by  the  de- 
structive artillery,  and  strove  with  almost  superhu- 
man energy  to  break  them.  Driven  to  desperation 
by  their  repeatedly  foiled  attempts,  they  at  length 
stopped  their  horses  and  coolly  walked  them  round 
and  round  the  squares,  and  wherever  a  man  fell, 
dashed  in,  in  vain  valor.  Wherever  one  of  those 
rock^fast  squares  began  to  waver,  Wellington  threw 
himself  into  the  centre,  and  it  again  Mcame  im- 
movable as  a  mountain.  With  their  gallant  chief 
in  their  keeping,  those  brave  British  hearts  could 
not  yield.  Whole  columns  went  down  like  frost- 
work before  the  headlong  charges  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.  In  the  centre,  the  conflict  at  length  be- 
came tfwfbl,  for  there  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was 
fixed.  Wellington  stood  under  a  tree  while  the 
boughs  were  crashing  with  the  cannon  shot  over 
head,  and  nearly  his  whole  guard  smitten  down  by 
his  side,  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  His  brave  squares,  torn  into  fragments  by 
bombs  and  ricochet  shot,  still  refused  to  yield  one 
foot  of  ground.  Napoleon  rode  through  ni»  ranks 
cheering  on  the  exhausted  columns  of  infantry  and) 
cavalry,  that  rent  the  heavens  with  the  shimt  of 
'*  Vhe  VEmpereur! "  and  dashed  with  unparalleled^ 
recklessness  on  the  bayonets  of  the  Ehglish. 

The  hero  of  Wagram,  and  Borodino,  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  Marengo,  and  Jena,  enraged  at  the 
stubborn  obf«tinacy  of  the  British,  rages  over  the- 
field,  and  is  still  sure  of  victory.  Wellington,, 
seeing  that  he  cannot  much  longer  sustain  the  des- 
perate charges  of  the  French  battalions,  wipes  t he- 
sweat  from  his  anxious  forehead  and  exclaims,. 
**  Oh,  that  Blucher  or  night  would  come  !'*  Thus 
from  eleven  till  four  did  the  battle  rage  with  san- 
guinary ferocity,  and  still  around  the  centre  it  grew 
more  awful  every  moment.  The  mangled  cavalry 
staggered  np  to  the  exhausted  British  squares, 
which,  though  diminished  and  bleeding  in  every 
part,  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground  they  stood  upon. 
The  heroic  Picton  had  fallen  at  the  head  of^  his 
brigade,  while  his  sword  was  flashing  over  his 
heul.  Ponsonby  had  gone  down  on  the  hard  fought 
field,  and  terror  and  slanghter  were  on  every  side. 
The  most  enthusiastic  courage  had  driven  on  the- 
French  troops,  which  the  rock-fast  resolution  of 
British  tenacity  alone  could  resist.  The  charge* 
of  the  French  cavalry  on  the  centre  was  awfhl.. 
Disregarding  the  close  and  murderous  fire  of  the- 
British  batteries,  they  rode  steadily  forward  till  they* 
came  to  the  bayonet's  point.  Prodigies  of  valor 
were  wrought,  and  Jteroes  fell  at  every  dischargOi. 
Bonaparte's  star  now  blazed  forth  in  its  aneientr 
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•Bleiidor,  and  now  trembled  in  the  senith.  The 
Bnadows  of  fagitiTe  kings  flitted  through  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  thrones  tottered  on  the  ensanguined 
field.  At  length  a  dark  object  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  distant  wood,  and  soon  an  army  of  30,000 
men  deployed  into  the  field,  and  benn  to  march 
straight  for  the  scene  of  conflict.  Blucher  and 
bis  Prussians  came,  but  no  Grouchy,  who  had  been 
left  to  hold  him  in  check,  followed  after.  In  a 
moment,  Napoleon  saw  that  he  could  not  sustain 
the  charge  of  so  many  fresh  tniops,  if  once  allowed 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  allied  forces ;  and  so 
he  determined  to  stake  his  fate  on  one  bold  cast, 
and  endeavor  to  pierce  the  allied  centre  with  one 
grand  charge  of  the  Old  Guard,  and  thus  throw 
himself  between  the  two  armies  and  fi^ht  them 
separately.  For  this  purpose  the  Imperial  Gruard 
was  called  up,  which  had  remained  inactive  during 
the  whole  day,  and  divided  into  two  immense  col- 
umns, which  were  to  meet  at  the  British  centre. 
That,  under  Reille,  no  sooner  entered  the  fire  than 
it  disappeared  like  frost-work.  The  other  was 
placed  under  Ney,  the  *'  bravest  of  the  brave,"  and 
the  most  irresistible  of  all  Napoleon *s  marshals. 
Napoleon  accompanied  them  part  way  down  the 
slope,  and  halting  for  a  moment  in  a  hollow,  ad- 
dressed them  in  his  fiery,  impetuous  manner.  He 
told  them  the  battle  rested  with  them.  **  Vive  V 
EmpereuTf^^  answered  him  with  a  shout  that  was 
heard  all  over  the  field  of  battle.  Ney  then  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  beffan  to  move  down  the 
slope  and  over  the  field.  No  drum  or  trumpet  or 
martial  strain  cheered  them  on.  They  needed 
nothing  to  fire  their  steady  courage.  The  eyes  of 
itke  world  were  upon  them,  and  the  fate  of  Europe 
.in  their  hands. 

The  muffled  tread  of  that  magnificent  legion 
:alone  was  heard.  For  a  moment  the  firing  ceased 
;4de«g  the  British  lines.  The  terror  of  Europe  was 
«on  the  march,  and  the  last  awful  charge  of  the 
imperial  guard,  which  had  never  failed,  was  about 
-to  be  made.  The  crisis  had  come,  the  hour  of 
•destiny  arrived,  and  Napoleon  saw,  with  anxious 
^ye,  his  empire  carried  by  that  awful  column  as  it 
•disappeared  ia  the  smoke  of  battle.  The  firing 
-ceased  only  for  an  instant :  the  next  moment  the 
artillery  opened,  and  that  dense  array  wa^  rent  as 
if  a  hurricane  had  passed  through  it.  JNey  a  horse 
•Aunk  under  him,  and  he  mounted  another  and 
cheered  on  his  men.  Without  wavering  or  halting 
that  band  of  heroes  closed  up  their  shattered 
ranks,  and  moved  on  in  the  face  of  the  most  wasting 
•fire  that  ever  swept  a  field  of  battle.  Again  and 
again  did  Ney*s  horse  sink  under  him,  till  Are  had 
fallen,  and  then  on  foot,  with  his  drawn  sahre  in 
his  hand,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  column. 
•On,  on,  like  the  inrolling  tide  of  the  sea,  that 
dauntless  guard  pressed  up  to  the  very  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  and  taking  their  fiery  charge,  walked 
^ver  artillery,  cannoniers  and  all,  and  pushed  on 
through  the  British  lines  till  they  came  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  Wellington  stood.  The  day 
iseemed  lost  to  the  allies,  when  a  rank  of  men, 
who  had  lain  flat  on  their  faces  behind  a  low  ridge 
•4>f  earth,  and  hitherto  unseen  by  the  French,  heard 
-the  order  of  Wellington,  '*  Up  and  at  'em !  "  and 
springing  to  their  feet,  poured  an  unexpected  yol- 
ley  into  the  yery  face  of  the  advancing  guard. 
Taken  by  surprise,  and  smitten  back  by  the  sud- 
•den  shock,  they  had  not  time  to  rall^  before  another 
and  another  yolley  completed  the  disorder,  and  that 
hitherto  unconquerable  guard  was  hurrying  in 
wild  disorder  over  the  field.    "  The  Goaid  le- 
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coOs!  the  Guard  reeoils!"  rung   in 


shrieks  orer  the  army,  and  all  was  over.  Blucher 
efllected  his  junction,  and  Wellington  ordered  a 
simultaneous  advance  aloujg  the  whole  lines.  The 
Old  Guard,  disdaining  to  fly,  formed  into  two  im- 
mense  squares,  and  attempted  to  stay  the  reversed 
tide  of  battle.  They  stood  and  let  the  artillery 
plough  through  them  in  vain.  The  day  was  lost. 
Bonaparte *s  star  had  set  forerer,  and  his  empire 
crumbled  beneath  him. 

Wellington  met  Blucher  at  La  Belle  Alliance, 
the  head-ouarters  of  Napoleon.  The  former  re- 
turned bacK  over  the  field,  while  the  latter  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  all  night  long,  strewing  the  road 
for  thirty  miles  with  mangled  corpses. 

And  I  was  standing  on  this  awful  field,  waring 
with  grain,  just  as  it  did  on  that  mild  morning. 
As  my  eye  rested  on  this  and  that  spot,  where 
deeds  of  valor  were  done,  and  saw  in  imagination 
those  magnificent  armies  struggling  for  a  continent, 
and  heard  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  shocks  of  cavalry 
and  the  rolling  fire  of  infantry,  and  saw  the  waving 
of  plimies  and  torn  banners  amid  the  smoke  of  batr 
tle  that  curtained  them  in,  what  wonder  is  it,  that 
for  the  moment  I  forgot  the  carnage  and  the  iwfiil 
waste  of  human  life,  in  the  excitement  and  gran- 
deur of  the  scene !  But  let  him  who  is  in  lore 
with  fflory  go  over  the  bloody  field  after  the  thun- 
der of  battle  is  hushed,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
strife  is  over.  The  rain  is  past,  the  heavy  clouds 
have  melted  away,  and  behold  the  bright  and 
tnnquil  moon  is  sailing  through  the  starry  hea- 
vens, and  looking  serenely  down  on  the  bloody 
field.  Under  its  reprovinff  light  you  see  flashing 
swords,  and  glittering  uniforms,  and  torn  plumes, 
and  heaps  of  mang^d  men.  More  than  50,000 
cumber  the  field,  while  thousands  of  wounded 
horses,  still  alive,  rend  the  air  with  their  shrill 
cries ;  and  at  intervals  break  in  the  mingled  curse 
and  groan  and  prayer  of  the  tens  of  thousands  that 
are  writhing  amid  the  slaughtered  heaps,  in  mortal 
agony.  Dismembered  limbs  are  scattered  round 
like  broken  branches  afler  a  hurricane,  while  dis- 
embowelled corpses  lie  like  autumn  leaves  on 
every  side.  Ghastly  Wounds  greet  the  eye  at 
every  turn,  while  ever  and  anon  comes  the  thunder 
of  distant  cannon  on  the  night  air,  telling  where 
Blucher  still  continues  the  work  of  destruction. 

And  the  bright  round  moon  is  shining  down  on 
all  this,  and  the  sweet  air  of  June  is  breathing  over 
it.  Oh,  what  a  scene  for  God  and  angels  to  look 
upon !  What  a  blot  on  Nature's  pure  bosom ! 
Even  Wellington,  as  he  slowly  rode  over  the  field, 
by  moonlight,  wept.  The  heart,  trained  in  the 
camp  and  schoolea  in  the  stem  life  of  the  soldier, 
could  not  endure  the  sight.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Mournful  as  is  the  spectacle,  and  terrific  as  is  the 
ghastly  sight  of  that  dead  and  dying  srmy,  and 
heart-rending  as  are  the  shrieks  and  groans  and 
blasphemies,  that  make  night  horrible,  the  field 
is  alive  with  moving  forms,  stooping  over  the 
prostrate  dead.  Are  they  ministers  of  mercy, 
come  hither  to  bind  up  the  wounded  and  assuage 
their  suflTerings,  or  are  they  beasts  of  prey,  stoop- 
ing over  the  carcasses  still  warm  with  human 
blood  t  Neither.  They  are  men  roaming  the  JieU 
far  plunder.  The  dead  and  the  wounded  are  alike 
ruthlessly  trampled  upon,  as  their  bloody  garments 
are  rifled  of  their  treasures.  And  this  is  glorious 
war,  where  heroes  are  made  and  deified !  As  my 
imagination  rested  on  this  picture,  I  no  longer  mt 
sympathy  for  Napoleon,  as  he  fled  a  nigitive 
through  the  long  night,  while  the  roar  of  t 
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behind  him  tokL  where  hk  empire  ky  tmnpled  to 
the  earth. 

But  the  snfiering  did  not  end  here.  To  measure 
the  amount  of  woe  this  one  battle  has  produced,  go 
to  the  Yillagee  and  cottages  of  France  and  England 
and  Prussia.  Count  all  the  broken  hearts  it  made 
— trace  out  the  secret  and  open  suffering  that  ends 
not  with  the  day  that  saw  its  birth — and,  last  of 
all,  go  on  to  the  judgment  and  imagine  the  souls 
that  went  from  Waterloo  and  its  fierce  conflict  to 
ihe  rewards  of  eternity  ;  and  then  measure,  if  you 
can,  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height 
of  that  cursed  ambition  which  made  Napoleon  a 
minister  of  death  to  his  race.  His  wild  heart  sleeps 
at  last,  and  Nature  smiles  again  around  Water- 
loo, and  the  rich  grain  waves  as  carelessly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  That  Providence  which 
never  sleeps  fixed  the  limits  of  that  proud  man, 
and  finally  left  the  '*  desolater  desolate,"  to  eat  out 
his  own  heart  on  the  rock  of  Helena. 

The  field  is  covered  with  monuments  to  the 
dead,  and  a  huge  pyramid,  surmounted  by  a  lion, 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  plain.  One  monument 
tells  where  the  Scotch  Greys  stood  and  were  cot 
down,  almost  to  a  man — another  points  to  the 
grave  of  Shaw,  who  killed  nine  Frenchmen  before 
he  fell.  The  little  church  in  the  village  of  Water- 
loo is  filled  with  tablets  commemorating  the  dead. 
One  struck  me  forcibly.  On  it  was  recorded  the 
death  of  a  man  belonging  to  Wellington's  suite. 
He  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  this  was 
his  twentieth  battle.  I  was  never  more  impressed 
with  the  brutality  of  the  soldier  than  when  my 
guide  told  me  that  he  himself  went  over  the  field 
m  search  of  plunder,  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
and  all  he  could  find  among  the  thousands  of 
corpses  was  one  old  silver  watch. 


From  WillU'  Journal,  in  the  E?eaing  Mirror. 
WEIMAR — LEIPSIC. 

It  was  at  Weimar  that  Napoleon,  aAer  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena,  €uked  far  a  cup  of  tea!  As  a  man 
may  be  excusable  (or  absence  of  mind  after  such  a 
two  months'  work  as  he  had  just  finished,*  I  may 
repeat  the  anecdote  without  offence  to  the  two  hairs 
of  his  bead  which  are  under  a  drop  of  sealing-wax 
in  my  scrap-book.  On  arriving  at  Weimar,  Napo- 
leon entered  the  palace  of  the  reigning  duke,  where 
he  found  the  duchess  drawn  up,  with  her  court 
around  her,  to  receive  him.  Without  the  slightest 
mark  of  complaisance,  he  said  to  her,  in  a  rough 
tone,  **  Make  me  some  tea!*^  Her  serene  high- 
ne^,  at  once  surprised  and  indignant  at  this  ungal- 
lant  reception  of  her  courtesy,  turned  to  one  of  her 
chamberlains,  and  requested  him  to  order  tea  for 
his  majesty,  the  emperor.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  look  twice  at  a  palace,  to  know  it  as  the  scene 
of  even  such  a  trifle  as  this  in  the  life  of  a  man  like 
Napoleon — though,  with  its  wet,  yellow  walls,  and 
the  dead  leaves  of  autumn  eddying  about  it  in  the 
wind  of  a  rain-storm,  it  presented  no  very  attract- 
ive picture  of  the  home  of  genius,  for  which  we 
principally  know  it. 

We  entered  Leipsic  at  the  gate  by  which  Napo- 
leon left  it,  with  a  conquering  enemy  close  on  his 
heels,  and  though  it  was  early  in  the  morning  we 
found  the  suburbs  crowded  with  people.    The 

*  In  the  seven  weeks  preceding  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
F^eocb  had  marched  from  the  iwine  to  the  Vittola,  and 
Iwd  taken  three  hundred  and  fifty  ttandaids,  four  mon- 
nnd  pieces  of  cannon,  six  first-rate  ibrtresses,  and  eighty 
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great  Fair  of  Leipeic  was  just  commencing,  wtd 
my  proposed  stay  was  likely  to  be  a  fortunate  oim, 
as  to  opportunity  for  seeing  the  town  to  advanta^. 
1  had  the  happiness  awaiting  me,  also,  of  meeting 
here  a  brother,  who  had  been  a  student  in  Grermany 
for  four  years ;  and,  altogether,  I  entered  a  strange 
city,  for  once,  without  the  feeling  of  ftiendless 
loneliness,  so  depressing  to  the  spirits  of  the  travel- 
ler. The  hotel  was  overrunning,  of  course,  with 
the  visitors  to  the  Fair,  but  I  found  a  corner  from 
which  I  could  despatch  a  note,  and  in  an  hour  after 
my  arrival  I  was  in  private  quarters,  at  home, 
among  bespoken  friends  and  comforts. 

I  must  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  famous 
Fair  op  Leipsic,  though  in  re-writing  my  memo- 
randa, 1  find  that  my  firat  impressions  of  it  are  hard 
to  recall — so  amused  was  I  with  the  scene,  and  so 
^miliar  did  it  become  at  last  with  our  daily  and 
untiring  rambles  through  its  wilderness  of  booths. 
You  know  of  course  what  this  Fair  is — an  assem- 
blage of  merchants  from  every  quarter  of  the  world 
to  exchange  merchandixe,  and  an  exhibition  of 
every  saleable  thing  in  the  universe  by  the  proper 
sellers  in  their  proper  costumes.  It  lasts  three 
weeks,  and  the  average  number  of  visitors  is  50,000, 
though,  in  1834,  the  books  of  the  police  showed  a 
list  of  80,000  strangers.  The  money  tzansaetions 
at  one  time  amounted  to  80  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Persians  from  TefltSt  Armenians,  Turks, 
and  Greeks  from  the  Orient,  the  Tyrolese  from 
their  mountains,  Jews  from  Poland  and  fVom  all 
other  countries,  Hnuffarians  in  their  slouched  hats, 
clean  English,  wild  Bohemians,  and  the  many  dif- 
ferent people  of  Germany,  with  their  many  curious 
and  strangle  dresses,  are  here  mixed  up  in  one  com- 
mon multitude,  presenting  a  variety  of  physio^ 
nomy  and  costume  which  can  be  seen  togetber  m 
no  other  city  of  the  world.  Leipsic  itself  is  a  cu- 
riously high-up  and  deep-dovni  town — its  houses 
as  high  as  steeples,  and  its  cellars  two  or  three 
stories  under  ground — but  another  city  (of  booths) 
is  shuflled  into  it  during  the  Fair,  like  one  pack  of 
cards  into  another,  the  middle  of  every  street  hav- 
ing its  lane  of  temporary  shops,  and  every  square 
being  covered  with  a  chequer-board  labyrinth  of 
wooden  stalls,  crammed  with  all  manner  of  goods 
and  knick-knackeries.  You  know  how  melandioly 
a  town  is,  when  too  large  for  its  population, 
(Washington  in  the  summer  for  example,)  and  you 
can  easily  fancy  how  gay  the  streets  must  be  with 
tuH)  or  three  thicknesses  of  town,  one  above  another, 
and  two  or  three  times  its  usual  population.  A 
small  fortified  city,  as  you  know,  is  like  an  armor 
made  for  a  man  when  young,  which  gives  him  no 
room  to  grow  fat  in  after  years,  and  the  crowd  that 
comes  up  to  the  street  from  the  triple  cellars  of 
Leipsic,  and  dotcn  to  the  street  from  its  lofty  upper 
steries,  would  evidently  cover  a  town  of  four  times 
its  dimensions,  and,  of  course,  the  thoroughfares 
have  a  most  cheerfully  inconvenient  plethora. 
Within  the  wallsof  this  Falstoflf  of  cities,  you  can- 
not, at  any  hour  of  the  day,  (during  the  Fair,  at 
least,)  take  two  consecutive  steps  without  jostling 
and  giving  way  to  passers-by,  and  as  every  third 
person  wears  a  costume  that  would  draw  a  crowd 
after  him  in  New  York  or  London,  the  every-day 
sights  in  the  common  streets  form  a  sort  of  real- 
liro  masQuerade,  endlessly  amusing. 

As  I  round  much  that  was  new  to  me  at  Leipsic, 
and  have  more  to  say  of  it  than  of  other  places,  I 
must  try  to  possess  your  mind  with  a  picture  of  its 
general  features.  As  I  intimated  just  now,  its  dr- 
eumfiveBoe  is  Bmall.    A  round  garden  encloees  it. 
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ootside  the  wall,  (a  ring  promenade,  open  to  the  I 
public,  bat  cultivated  like  private  grounds,)  and,  at  | 
an  ordinary  pace,  we  commonly  walked  around  it 
in  forty  minutes.  Leipsic  covers  scarce  more 
ffronnd  than  Boston  common,  that  is  to  say  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  with  this  gauge  of  comparison  in  your 
eye,  you  can  form  an  idea  of  its  accommodations 
for  the  kundred  thousand  inhabitants  it  holds  during 
the  Fair !  The  scattered  buildings  in  the  suburbs 
beyond  the  moat  belong  principally  to  the  wealthy 
eltsees,  and  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  the  account 
as  homes  for  the  population.  There  are  four  or 
five  gates  to  the  city,  and  on  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  moat  to  go  in  at  one  of  them,  you  enter 
immediately  upon  a  close-built  street,  darkened 
with  the  towering  buildings  on  either  side,  and 
most  picturesquely  narrow  and  crooked.  Almost 
every  window  is  a  projecting  balcony  with  three 
glass  sides,  so  that  the  tenant  of  a  front  room  in  a 
house  may  sit  quite  outside  the  building,  and  look 
up  and  down  the  street  without  going  out  of  doors, 
and  the  architecture  throughout  the  city  is  loaded 
with  projecting  sculptures,  and  ornate  conveniences 
for  light  and  observation.    The  streets  are  paved 


only  with  round  stones,  every  map  in  Germany 
carrying  his  sidewalk  with  him  in  the  clumsiness 
of  his  boots,  (a  barbarous  inconvenience,  I  must 
say  that  would  alone,  for  me,  make  the  land  of 
Klopstock  uninhabitable,)  and  with  the  exclusion 
of  all  light  except  from  the  thin  strip  of  sky  di- 
rectly vertical,  the  walking  is  always  muddy  as 
well  as  rough.  Right  and  left  you  see  people  dis- 
appearing under  low  stone  arches,  and,  if  you  fol- 
low one  of  them,  you  grope  your  way  through  a 
dark  passage  into  an  inner  court  which  is  enclosed, 
like  a  square  well,  with  four  fronts  of  houses  to 
which  the  daylight  comes  down  as  reluctantly  as  it 
does  to  Truth  when  at  home.  Upon  this  court, 
however,  open  numberless  windows,  highly  orna- 
mented and  decked  with  flower-stands,  just  as  if 
they  looked  upon  the  broad  light  of  a  street,  and 
though  the  opposite  neighbors  could  almost  shake 
hands  from  their  chambers  across  the  only  opening 
they  have  to  the  sky,  the  curtains  show  no  special 
arrangement  for  privacy,  and  the  houses  seem  to 
stand,  nose  to  nose,  like  blind  people,  very  uncon- 
sciously. 


THE  RAINBOW   SEEN  IN   TOWN. 

Wblookb  !  thou  beauteous  messenger 

Of  peace,  and  promise  too ; 
Amidst  the  city's  busy  stir, 

What  wonders  thou  canst  do ! 
A  rush  of  heaven  where  sordid  earth 

Seemed  only  to  have  sway — 
Of  purer  light  a  holy  birth 

Upon  a  common  day. 

Welcome !  my  heart  was  sore  with  care, 

My  soul  with  earth  was  soiled ; 
In  crowded  mart  and  thoroughfare 

Long  have  I  sorely  toiled. 
Thou  comest ! — ^blessings  on  thy  smile, 

All  fleeting  though  it  be ; 
Thou  brightly  com'st  to  reconcile 

My  weary  life  and  me. 

What  blessed  memories  dost  thou  bring 

or  hopes  and  days  gone  by. 
When  all  my  life  was  flowery  spring, 

And  rambow-like  its  sky — 
When  in  thy  blended  hues  I  saw 

A  vision  of  delight, 
And  nought  but  happy  dreams  could  flow 

From  thee,  the  pure  and  bright ! 

How  glad  thou  mad*st  my  childish  heart, 

Placed  in  the  rainy  sky ; 
How  watched  I  then  the  clouds  depart, 

And  knew  the  sunshine  nigh  ; 
How  over  hill  and  heathery  plain, 

I  chased  thy  colors  fair. 
And  felt  a  vague  delicious  pain 

To  see  them  melt  in  air. 

What  images  thou  wakenest  now, 

Of  early  scenes  and  days  j 
How  gleamest  thou  o'  er  the  mountain's  brow, 

Tinging  its  crowning  haze ; 
How  dost  thou  bathe  the  wild  greenwood 

In  liquid  gem-like  light ; 
How  doth  the  river's  stately  flood 

Give  back  thy  radiance  bright ! 

The  spirits  of  a  thousand  flowers, 

Tlie  soul  of  every  gem, 
Essence  of  buds  from  Eastern  bowers — 

Say,  art  thou  formed  from  them  ! 
Oh,  blessed  art  thou,  graceful  Bow, 

Who  canst  such  pictores  bring— 


Oh,  blessed  thou,  who  makest  flow 

Each  wild  imagining — 
But  blessed  most  that  thou  art  yet 

To  shine  on  us  allowed. 
To  teach  us  God's  own  hand  hath  set 

"  His  bow  within  the  cloud ! " 

Mrs.  James  Graff. 


MOONLIGHT   ON   THE   SEA. 
(Suggested  by  a  passage  in  Eugene  Aram.) 

BT  MRS.  ABDT. 

I  STOon  by  the  sea  in  the  silence  of  night, 
And  mark'd  the  fair  moon  as  she  beamingly  shone, 

And  sighed  to  perceive  that  her  silvery  light 
Illumined  one  line  of  the  waters  alone. 

It  griev'd  me  to  watch  her  thus  wooingly  play 
On  so  narrow  a  track  of  the  ocean's  vast  tide, 

Refusing  to  cheer  with  one  gladd'ning  ray 
The  dark  quiet  billows  that  roll'd  by  its  side. 

Then  I  paus*d,  for  I  felt  that  my  strictures  were  vain. 

And  blam'd  my  rash  judgment  and  limited  sight. 
Which  thus  had  presumptuously  dar'd  to  arraign 

The  course  of  so  wondrous  and  distant  a  light. 

The  moon  to  our  gaze  as  a  niggard  may  seem, 
Since  few  of  her  ra3rs  our  perceptions  may  strike. 

Yet  she  casts  on  the  ocean  no  favoring  beam, 
But  mirrors  her  smiles  on  each  billow  alike. 

Thus  often  with  envy  those  mortals  we  view 
To  whom  dazzling  distinctions  and  honors  are 
given, 

Our  eyes  their  bright  track  in  amazement  pursue, 
And  we  deem  them  especially  favor'd  by  Heaven. 

Yet  happ'mess  shines  o'er  life's  varied  expanse. 
Though  distance  her  light  may  appear  to  subdue, 

And  the  many  are  hourly  rejoic'd  by  the  glance 
Which  we  falsely  imagine  confin'd  to  the  few. 

Their  fame  may  not  spread,  nor  their  riches  increase. 
Yet  owning  pure  pleasures,  calm  thoughts,  loving 
ties. 

Their  homes  may  repose  in  the  moonlight  of  peace, 
Though  the  rays  be  reflected  not  back  to  our  eyes. 

God  pours,  with  a  hand  unaccustom'd  to  spare, 
The  lig^t  ai  his  bounty  on  cottage  and  I 

And  none  should  distrustfully  question  their  i 
Of  the  radiance  so  amply  sufficient  Ua  all. 


THS  pilgrim's  vision. 
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THB  pilgrim's  VISION. 
BT  OLIYBR  WEin)BTX  H0L1CB8. 

Read  at  the  late  Plymouth  CeUbratiom, 

In  the  hoar  of  twilight  shadows 

The  Paritan  looked  oat — 
He  thought  of  the  "bloady  salyagcs" 

That  lurked  all  round  about, 
Of  Wituwammet's  pictured  knife 

And  Pecksouot's  whoopine  shoat — 
For  the  baby's  flesh  was  tender, 

Though  his  father's  arms  were  stout. 

His  home  was  a  freezing  cabin 

Too  bare  for  the  hungry  rat, 
Its  roof  was  thatched  with  ragged  grass, 

And  bald  enough  of  that. 
The  hole  that  served  for  casement 

Was  glazed  with  an  ancient  hat, 
And  the  ice  was  gently  thawing 

From  the  log  whereon  he  sat. 

Along  the  dreary  landscape 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro, 
The  trees  all  clad  in  icicles. 

The  streams  that  did  not  flow— 
A  sudden  thought  flashed  o'er  him — 

A  dream  of  long  ago — 
He  smote  his  leathern  jerkin 

And  murmured  "  Even  so ! " 

^Come  hither,  God-be-Glorified, 

And  sit  upon  my  knee ; 
Behold  the  dream  unfolding. 

Whereof  I  spake  to  thee 
By  the  winter's  hearth  in  Leyden 

And  on  the  stormy  sea — 
True  is  the  dream's  beginning — 

So  mny  iis  ending  be! 

"  I  saw  in  the  naked  forest 

Our  scattered  remnant  cast, 
A  screen  of  shivering  branches 

Between  them  and  the  blast ; 
The  snow  was  falling  round  them, 

The  dying  fell  as  fast ; 
I  looked  to  see  them  perish, 

When  lo,  the  vision  passed. 

•<  Again  mine  eyes  were  opened, 

The  feeble  had  wared  strong. 
The  babes  had  grown  to  stardy  men, 

The  remnant  was  a  throng. 
By  shadowed  lake  and  winding  stream 

And  all  the  shores  ak>ng, 
The  howling  demons  quaked  to  hear 

The  Christian's  godly  song. 

•  They  slept — the  village  fathers — 

By  river,  lake  and  shore, 
When  far  adown  the  sleep  of  time 

The  vision  rose  once  more ; 
I  saw  aloug  the  winter  snow 

A  spectral  colamn  pour, 
And  high  above  iheir  broken  ranks 

A  tattered  flog  they  bore. 

•*  Their  Leader  rode  before  them, 

Of  bearing  calm  and  high, 
The  light  of  Heaven's  own  kindling 

Throned  in  his  awful  eye ; 
These  were  a  Nation's  champions 

Her  dread  appeal  to  try ; 
God  for  the  right !  I  faltered, 

And  lo,  the  train  passed  by. 

*^  Once  more— the  strife  was  ended, 
The  solemn  issue  tried, 


The  Lord  of  Hosts,  Ms  mighty  arm 

Had  helped  oar  Israel's  side, 
Gray  stone  and  grassy  hillock. 

Told  where  her  mart3nrs  died, 
And  peace  was  in  the  borders 

Of  Victory's  chosen  bride. 

"  A  crash — as  when  some  swollen  doad 

Cracks  o'er  the  tangled  trees ! 
With  side  to  side,  and  spar  to  spar. 

Whose  smoking  decks  are  these  ? 
I  know  Saint  George's  bkx)d-red  cross, 

Thou  Mistress  of  the  Seas, 
But  what  is  she,  whose  streaming  bars 

Roll  out  before  the  breeze  ? 

"  Ah,  well  her  iron  ribs  are  knit, 

Whose  thunders  strive  to  quell 
The  belk>winff  throats,  the  blazing  lips 

That  pealed  the  Armada's  knell ! 
The  mist  was  cleared — a  wreath  of  stars 

Rose  o'er  the  crimsoned  swell. 
And  wavering  from  its  haughty  peak. 

The  cross  of  England  fell ! 

"  0  trembling  Faith !  though  dark  the  mom, 

A  heavenly  torch  is  thine ; 
While  feebler  races  melt  away, 

And  paler  orbs  decline. 
Still  shall  the  fiery  pillar's  ray 

Along  thy  pathway  shine, 
To  light  the  chosen  tribe  that  sought 

This  Western  Palestine ! 

« I  see  the  living  tide  roll  on. 

It  crowns  with  flaming  towers 
The  icy  capes  of  Labrador, 

The  Spaniard's  *  land  of  flowers ! ' 
It  streams  beyond  the  splintered  ridge 

That  parts  the  Northern  showers. 
From  eastern  rock  to  sunset  wave  * 

The  Continent  is  ours ! " 

He  ceased — the  grim  old  Puritan — 

Then  softly  bent  to  cheer 
The  pilgrim-child  whose  wasting  faee 

Was  meekly  turned  to  hear : 
And  drew  his  toil-worn  sleeve  across. 

To  brush  the  manly  tear 
From  cheeks  that  never  changed  in  woe. 

And  never  blanched  in  fear. 

The  weary  pilgrim  slumbers, 

His  resting  place  unknown ; 
His  hands  were  crossed,  his  lids  were  closed, 

The  dust  was  o'er  him  strown. 
The  drifting  soil,  the  mouldering  leaf 

Along  the  sod  were  blown, 
His  mound  has  melted  into  earth. 

His  memory  lives  alone. 

So  let  it  live  unfading, 

The  memory  of  the  dead. 
Long  as  the  pole  anemone 

Springs  where  their  tears  were  shed, 
Or  raining  in  the  summer's  wind 

In  flak^  of  buming  red. 
The  wild  rose  sprinkles  with  its  leaves 

The  turf  where  once  they  bled ! 

Yea,  when  the  frowning  bulwarks 

That  guard  this  holy  strand 
Have  sunk  beneath  the  trampling  surge, 

In  beds  of  sparkling  sand. 
While  in  the  waste  of  ocean, 

One  hoary  rock  shall  stand. 
Be  this  its  latest  legend — 

Heee  wjls  teb  Piloslh^s  land  (^  J 

uigitizea  Dy  >^nOOQlC 
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Prom  the  Gourier. 
AN  INTERVIEW   WITH   MILES   STANDI8H. 
*  I  '11  uke  the  ghoat'i  word  for  a  ihoueend  pouiMb."— flbm/tf. 

I  SATS  one  evening  in  my  room, 

In  that  sweet  hoar  of  twilight, 
When  mingling  thoughts,— half  light,  half  gloom, 

Throng  through  the  spirit's  skylight ; 
The  flames  by  fits  curled  round  the  bars 

And  up  the  chimney  crinkled. 
While  embers  dropped,  like  falling  stars. 

And  in  the  ashes  tinkled. 

I  sate  and  mused ;  the  fire  burned  low. 

And,  o'er  my  senses  stealing. 
Crept  something  of  that  ruddy  glow 

Which  bloomed  on  wall  and  ceiling ; 
My  pictures  (they  are  very  few, 

The  heads  of  ancient  wise  men) 
Smoothed  down  their  knotty  fronts  and  grew 

As  rosy  as  excisemen. 

diine  ancient,  high-backed  Spanish  chair 

Felt  thrills  through  wood  and  leather 
That  had  been  strangers  since,  whilere, 

'Mid  Andalnsian  heather, 
The  oak,  that  made  its  sturdy  frame, 

His  happy  arms  stretched  over 
The  ox,  whose  fortunate  hide  became 

The  bottom's  polished  cover. 

It  came  oat  in  that  fisimous  bark 

That  brought  our  sires  intrepid, 
Capacious  as  another  ark 

For  frimitnre  decrepid ; 
For  as  that  Mtved  of  bird  and  beast 

A  pair  for  propagation, 
So  has  the  seed  of  these  increased, 

And  ibmished  half  the  nation. 

Kings  sit,  they  say,  in  slippery  seats ; 

But  those  slant  precipices 
Of  ioe,  the  northern  sailor  meets, 
.Less  slippery  are  than  this  is ; 
To  ding  tberem  woold  pass  the  wit 

Of  royal  man  or  woman, 
And  whatsoe'er  can  stay  in  it 

Is  more  or  less  than  human. 

Mywooder,  then,  was  not  unmixed 

With  mereiful  suggestion. 
When,  as  my  musing  eyes  grew  fixed 

Upon  the  chair  in  question, 
I  saw  its  trembling  arms  enclose 

A  figure  grim  and  rusty, 
Whose  doublet  plain  and  plainer  hose 

Were  somewhat  worn  and  musty. 

Now  even  those  men  whom  nature  forms 

Only  to  fill  the  street  with. 
Once  changed  to  ghcBts  by  hungry  wofms, 

Are  serious  things  to  meet  with ; 
Tour  penitent  spirits  are  no  jokes, 

And,  though  I  'm  not  averse  to 
A  cheetfrd  g^ost,  they  are  not  folks 

One  chooses  to  speak  first  to. 


Who  knows,  thought  I,  but  he  has 

By  Charon  kindly  ferried, 
To  tell  me  of  some  mighty  sum 

Bdkind  the  wainscot  buried  ? 
There  is  a  buocaneerish  air 

About  that  garb  eotlandtsh.— 
Just  then  the  ghost  drew  up  his  chair 

And  saidy  <<My  uune  is  Slandish.'* 

There  was  a  bluntness  in  his  way 
That  pleased  my  taste  extremely ; 

The  native  man  had  fullest  play. 
Unshackled  by  the  seemly : 

His  bold,  gray  eje  could  not  oooccol 
Some  flash  of  the  faaatic. 


His  words,  like  doughty  blows  on  steel, 
Rang  sharply  throng  my  attic. 

**  I  come  from  Plymouth,  deadly  bored 

With  scmgs  and  toasts  and  speeches 
As  long  and  flat  as  my  dd  sword, 

As  threadbare  as  my  breeches ; 
They  understand  us  Pilgrims !  they. 

Smooth  men  with  rosy  faces, 
Strength's  knots  and  gnarls  all  pared  away, 

And  varnish  in  their  places ! 

"We  had  some  roughness  in  our  grain  ; 

The  eye  to  rightly  see  us  is 
Not  just  the  one  that  lights  the  brain 

Of  drawing-room  Tyrtsuses ; — 
Such  talk  about  their  Pilgrim  blood. 

Their  birthrights  hi^  and  holy ! — 
A  mountain  stream  that  ends  in  mud 

Methinks  is  melancholy. 

"He  had  stifi" knees,  the  Puritan, 

That  were  not  good  at  bending ; 
The  homespun  dignity  of  Man 

He  thought  was  worth  defending ; 
He  did  not,  with  his  pinchbeck  ore. 

His  country*s  shame  forgotten. 
Gild  Freedom's  coffin  o'er  and  o'er, 

While  all  within  was  rotten. 

<<  These  loud  ancestral  boasts  of  yours, 

How  can  they  else  than  vex  us? 
Where  were  your  patriot  orators 

When  slavery  grasped  at  Texas? 
Dumb  on  his  knees  was  every  one 

That  now  is  bold  as  Caesar ; — 
Mere  pegs  to  hang  an  office  on 

Such  stalwart  men  as  these  are ! " 

«Good  sir,"  I  said,  *'you  seem  much  stirred, 

The  sacred  compromises" — 
<<  Now  God  confound  the  dastard  word, 

My  gall  thereat  arises ! 
Northward  it  has  this  sense  alone. 

That  you,  your  conscience  blinding, 
Shall  bow  your  fool's  nose  to  the  stone. 

When  Sfavery  feels  like  grinding. 

<<  While  knaves  are  busy  with  their  charts 

For  new  man  markets  seeking. 
You  want  some  men  with  God-stirred  hearts 

And  good  at  downright  speaking. 
The  soul  that  utters  the  North  should  be 

Too  wide  for  self  to  span  it. 
As  chainless  as  her  wind-roused  sea. 

As  firm-based  as  her  granite. 

"  'T  is  true,  we  drove  the  Indians  out 

From  their  paternal  acres. 
Then  for  new  victims  cast  about 

And  hung  a  score  of  Quakers ; 
But,  if  on  others'  rights  we  trod. 

Our  own,  at  least,  we.  guarded, 
And  with  the  shield  of  fiiith  in  Qod 

The  thrusts  of  danger  warded. 

"  O  shame,  to  see  such  painted  sticks 

In  Dane's  and  Winthrop^s  places, 
To  see  your  *  Spirit  of  Seventy-six' 

Drag  humbly  in  the  traces, 
With  Slavery^s  lash  upon  her  back, 

And  herds  of  office-hdders 
To  shout  huzzas  when,  with  a  crack. 

It  peels  her  patient  shoulders ! 

«  We,  forefathers  to  such  a  rout  ? 

No^  by  my  faith  in  God's  word ! " 
Half  rose  the  ghost,  and  half  drew  out 

The  ghost  of  his  old  broad-sword  -, 
Then  thrust  it  slowly  back  again, 

And  said,  with  reverent  gesture,  | 

"No,  Freedom,  nof  blood  should  not  stlni 

The  hem  of  thy  white  vestwra. 
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« I  feel  the  soal  in  me  draw  near 

The  hill  of  prophesying ; 
In  this  bleak  wilderness  I  hear 

A  John  the  Baptist  crying ; 
Far  in  the  East  I  see  upleap 

The  first  streaks  of  forewarning, 
And  they  who  sowed  the  light  shall  reap 

The  golden  sheaves  of  morning. 

«  Child  of  our  trarail  and  onr  woe, 

Light  in  our  day  of  sorrow, 
Throagh  my  rapt  spirit  I  foreknow 

The  glory  of  thy  morrow ; 
1  hear  great  footsteps  through  the  shade 

Draw  nigher  still  and  nigher, 
And  voices  call  like  that  which  bade 

Tne  prophet  come  up  higher." 

I  looked,  no  form  my  eyes  could  find, 

I  heard  the  cock  just  crowing, 
And  through  the  window-cracks  the  wind 

A  dismal  tune  was  blowing  ^ 
Thought  I,  my  neighbor  Buckmgham 

Hath  somewhat  in  him  gritty, 
Some  Pilgrim  stuff  that  hates  all  sham, — 

Perchance  he  '11  print  my  ditty. 

From  the  Ertoing  Mirror. 

SONNET. 

Bekeath  thy  heavy  burthen  bending  low. 
Dost  crave,  0  soul,  a  refuge  and  a  rest  ? 
Pray  mother  Earth  thy  binh-right  to  bestow, 

And  take  the  weary  wanderer  to  her  breast  ? 
Faithless  and  faint !  the  wish  how  wild  and  vain ! 
Were  the  prayer  heard,  thou  couldst  not  thus  be 
free ; 
Wouldst  thou  have  freedom  from  the  biting  chain, 

Take  on  thee  the  blest  yoke — ^humility. 
Ensrave  the  law  of  meelmess  on  thy  heart. 

Walk  with  untinog  feet  the  k>wly  way ; 
Let  the  mild  dew  of  tears  new  life  impart 
To  flowers  that  bloom  in  heaven's  own  fostenng 
ray. 
There  in  the  shade  recline,  and  take  repose 
Sweeter  than  lone  recluse,  or  palsiced  dreamer 
knows! 

E.  F.  Ellett. 


THE   UNKNOWN. 

Datligrt  was  fast  fading  from  the  sky,  on  a  cold 
and  lowering  evening  in  November,  when  a  poor 
woman,  leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand,  rang  at 
the  door  of  a  handsome  house,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
pleasant  town  of  W. 

The  girl  who  answered  the  bell  soon  returned  and 
told  the  lady  of  the  house  that  a  poor  woman  was  at 
the  door,  begging  a  night's  lodging. 

The  lady  cast  a  troubled  look  at  the  dead  leaves 
that  were  whirling  in  eddies  along  the  streets,  and 
then  at  the  dark  clouds  drifting  together  overhead, 
and  si^hedf.  Her  husband  had  a  nervous  dislike  to 
admitting  unknown  persons  into  his  bouse,  and  had 
often  charged  his  familv  not  to  suffer  any  such  to 
cross  his  threshold.  She  therefore  arose  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  went  to  the  door  where  the  stranger 
stood  holding  the  hand  of  a  pale,  sad-looking  little 
boy,  about  six  years  of  age.  The  woman,  dejected 
and  careworn,  seemed  r^y  to  sink  with  fatigue. 
The  lady  kindly  inquired  into  her  situation,  and  heard 
the  following  account. 

Several  years  ago  she  had  emigrated  to  the  West 
with  her  husband  and  five  children,  in  hopes  of  bet- 
tering their  condition.  Their  hopes  had  been  disap- 
pointed— sickness  had  entered  their  cabin — the  hus- 
band and  father  was  carried  oS  by  one  of  the  fevers 
of  the  climate,  and  the  children,  one  by  one,  had  fol- 
lowed—the poor  feeble  boy  which  she  held  by  the 
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hand  alone  remained. — When  all  was  over  she  sold 
the  little  property  that  remained,  and  with  her  boy 
began,  on  foot,  their  melancholy  journey  back  to 
their  native  place  at  Cape  Ann.  That  evening,  for 
the  first  time,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  ask  (Pari- 
ty, but  it  was  so  hard  to  bring  her  feelings  to  it,  that 
she  had  passed  through  the  whole  town  without  hav- 
ing courage  to  stop  at  a  door,  imtil  she  made  her  first 
application  at  that  house. 

<<6nt,'*  said  she,  "we  do  not  want  food,  noi 
clothes,  nor  money,  we  only  ask  for  shelter  tot  the 
night.'» 

The  lady  felt  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  she 
ought  rather  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  her  husband 
than  to  send  the  strangers  awajr.  Accordingly,  she' 
led  them  into  the  house,  and  while  the  bed  was  pre- 
paring, she  urged  them  to  eat,  but  they  both  refused 
food,  and  as  soon  as  their  bed  was  ready  they  retired, 
and  soon  fell  asleep. 

When  the  master  of  the  house  returned  and  heard 
what  had  happened,  he  exclaimed,  angrily : 

"  They  shall  not  stay  here — ^my  father  never  would 
harbor  any  vagrants,  neither  will  I." 

<<But,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  "ihey  are  now 
asleep— you  cannot  send  them  away  now— it  is  very 
dark,  and  what  hurt  can  they  do  hm  ?  " 

"  They  will  get  up  when  We  are  asleep  and  rob  the 
house,  and  be  off"  before  we  know  anythmg  about  it. 
It  is  all  a  pretence  to  get  inside  of  the  house— but 
they  must  up  and  off". " 

"Oh  pray  do  not  turn  them  out  this  dark  cold 
night,"  said  the  lady.  "  If  you  are  afraid  of  their 
robbing  the  house,  1  will  sit  up  and  watch  them : 
but  they  are  worn  out  and  unable  to  go  any  far- 
ther." 

<<  We  will  soon  see  how  that  is,"  said  he ;  and  go- 
ing into  the  small  room  where  they  slept,  he  caUhMJ 
out,  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Come,  get  up  and  be  00"- yon 
cannot  stay  here — I  cannot  have  you  here." 

The  woman  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  silent 
despair,  but  the  little  boy,  with  a  nervous  agitation, 
painfully  different  from  the  motions  of  a  happy, 
healthy  child,  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  clasping  his 
hands  together,  fell  on  his  knees  ajid  cried  out,  in  a 
shrill,  impk>ring  tone,  "  Oh,  sir !  don't  turn  us  out 
this  dark  night !  we  are  tired  almost  to  death.  Oh, 
do  let  us  stay  till  daylight." 

The  gentleman  relented  at  the  appeal  and  turning 
to  his  wife  said,  "  If  you  choose  to  give  up  your 
night's  rest  for  the  sake  of  their  staying,  I  have  no 
objections,  but  you  must  watch  them  all  the  while." 

The  lady  willingly  consented,  and  soothing  the  lit- 
tle boy,  sent  liim  back  to  bed.  She  then  took  a  seat 
in  the  neighboring  room,  and  prepared  to  f\ilfil  her 
promise,  by  watching  them  all  night. 

The  strangers  slept  heavily,  but  not  quietly.  The 
poor  woman  groaned  often,  and  murmured  in  her 
sleep  of  many  sorrows.  Once  or  twice  she  said,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  Well!  well!  my  heart  is  breaking, 
but  the  Lord  is  good." 

In  after  years,  that  lady  was  called  to  endure  loss 
after  loss,  and  trial  after  trial,  until  her  heart  was 
almost  crushed  within  her ;  but  often,  when  she  was 
ready  to  sink  with  despair,  the  sleeping  words  of  that 
unknown  widow  came  home  to  her  heart  and  brought 
strength  and  comfort,  and  she  felt  herself  richly  re- 
paid for  a  sleepless  night  when  she  had  learned  to  > 
say,  <<Well!  well!  my  heart  is  breaking,  but  the- 
Lord  is  good." 

Poor  unknown  woman !  if  you  are  still  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  world — if  the  Physician  has  healed  your 
breaking  heart,  know  that  your  words  unconsciously 
spoken  have  often  strengthened  the  spirit  of  a  widow 
almost  as  desolate  as  yourself,  and  in  return  she  now 
longs  to  tell  you  what  she  has  since  learned.  If  we* 
truly  know  and  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  is  good, . 
our  hearts  will  never  break,, i]:^)^^  Sl^^^di^^f^lR^ 
stronger  tmder  trials.  ^  -      y  ^ 
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From  the  Eclectic  Keriew. 

Journey  to  Ararat,  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot^ 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosofhy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dorpat,  <Src,  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 
Translated  by  W.  D.  Cooley.  8vo.  London  : 
Longman. 

This  volume  forms  the  first  of  a  series  entitled, 
**  The  World  Surveyed  in  the  lOih  Century,"  to 
be  published  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Coo- 
ley. The  work  is  intended  to  comprise  a  selection 
from  the  contributions  to  i>hysical  geography  made 
by  continenul  travellers  in  the  present  century. 
Travelling  has  become  an  intellectual  pursuit  and 
pleasure  of  the  highest  order  to  a  class  of  scientific 
men,  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  many  European  gov- 
ernments that  they  have  assisted  in  carrying  out 
the  design  to  which  science  in  its  most  useful  and 
practical  forms  has  given  birth .  The  chief  of  them 
have  despatched  expeditions  to  explore  various 
regions  which  were  but  partially  known,  and  in  the 
reports  rendered  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  roost 
interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  natural 
history  which  the  present  century  has  witnessed. 
The  facts  and  results  of  these  expeditions  are, 
however,  but  little  known  to  the  English  public. 
Existing  only  in  a  foreign  tongue,  frequently  vo- 
luminous, and  sometimes  cumbrous  in  style,  they 
have  been  a  sealed  book  to  our  countrymen,  to  their 
serious  detriment  and  to  the  injury  of  public  inter- 
esu.  **  This  mine,"  says  the  ^itor  of  the  present 
work,  **  it  is  our  intention  to  lay  open — to  work  its 
richest  ore ;  and,  rejecting  the  dross,  to  lay  the 
pure  metal  among  the  treasures  of  our  national 
literature. "  In  this  design  we  unfeigne4iy  rejoice. 
Such  a  book  has  long  been  needed ;  and  the  high 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Cooley  for  the  post  assigned 
bim,  and  the  admirable  selection  made  in  the  case 
of  the  present  volume,  and  of  that  by  which  it  is 
to  be  -followed,  are  an  earnest  of  its  being  executed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  itself,  and  folly  eotitled  to 
the  cordial  patronage  of  our  coontrjrmen. 

The  volume  before  us  is  most  judiciously  chosen 
for  the  commencement  of  the  series.  Mount  Ara- 
rat is  associated  with  the  earlier  and  most  interest- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  region  of  which  little  is  known. 
Professor  Parrot  was  eminentJy  fitted  to  explore  it, 
and  to  brini^  back  to  civilized  Europe  an  intelligible 
report  of  its  mysteries.  To  all  the  scientific  at- 
tainments which  his  mission  required,  he  added  a 
power  of  endurance,  a  persevering  earnestness, 
and  a  passionate  attachment  to  his  pursuit,  of  which 
the  instances  are  rare.  His  volume  is  in  conse- 
quence one  of  the  most  interesting  which  we  have 
read  for  years.  The  information  supplied  is  solid 
and  useful ;  the  views  broached  are  distinguished 
by  sobriety  and  sound  judgment ;  whilst  the  perils 
incurred  and  the  indomitable  energy  with  which 
they  were  encountered  give  a  character  of  romantic 
interest  to  many  parts  of  his  narrative. 

By  the  peace  of  Turkmanshai,  concluded  in 
18d8,  between  Russia  and  Persia,  Mount  Ararat 
became  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire on  the  side  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  war 
which  subsequently  broke  out  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  extended  the  dominion  of  the  former 
beyond  the  sacred  mountain,  and  thus  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  long  cherished  design  of  M. 
Parrot  to  visit  and  explore  the  unknown  region. 
'  The  design  was  approved  by  the  Imperial  govem- 
.ment,  which  appointed  a  feldyager,  or  military 
guide,  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  advanced 


1600  silver  rubles  for  the  puTchase  of  sdentifie  in- 
struments, and  to  defray  tne  expense  of  M^  Fedo- 
rov,  a  student  of  philosophy  belonging  to  the  Im- 
perial Academy,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  it. 
The  whole  expenses  of  the  mission  were  subse- 
quently discharged  by  the  emperor,  and  the  order 
of  St.  Anne  was  conferred  on  M.  Parrot.  The 
distance  to  be  travelled  over  was  :2330  miles,  and 
the  accommodations  furnished  for  the  journey  were 
the  very  opposite  in  point  of  speed  and  comfort  to 
those  enjoyed  by  English  or  even  continental  tour- 
ists. No  difficulties,  however,  could  deter  our  ad- 
venturous traveller.  "  So  fully  determined  was 
I,"  he  says,  **  that  nothing  should  divert  mo  from 
my  purpose,  that  the  mere  gratification  of  behold- 
ing the  sacred  mountain,  with  the  eye  of  a  sincere 
Christian  and  inquiring  traveller,  was  enough  to 
make  me  bid  defiance  to  all  the  perils  of  a  journey 
of  2330  miles. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller  was  well  main- 
tained throughout  the  journey,  and  materially  con- 
tributed to  its  successful  issue.  It  commenced  on 
the  I  Ith  of  April,  according  to  our  reckoning,  and 
did  not  terminate  till  the  close  of  the  year  1829. 
In  the  early  part  of  it,  various  Kalmuk  tribes  were 
fallen  in  with,  whose  habits  are  represented  as  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  which  marked  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

*'  The  Kalmuk  mode  of  life  is  systematically 
nomadic ;  and  to  this  they  cling  with  all  tlie  tena- 
city of  inveterate  habit.  What,  in  another  age,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  would  have  been  but 
common  necessity,  has,  at  present,  when  neither 
opportunities  nor  inducements  can  be  wanting  to 
tempt  them  to  adopt  a  settled  mode  of  life,  become 
a  keenly  felt  want,  and  a  source  of  gratification. 
The  peculiarities  of  their  reli^ous  notions,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  are  too  distinctive  to  justify 
any  expectation  that  they  could  be  so  far  infiuenoed 
by  the  example  of  neighboring  nations  as  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  fixed  habitations.  So  great  is 
their  attachment  to  a  roving  life,  that  I  was  assured 
by  one  of  their  priests,  that  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  violation  of  religions  principle  if 
they  were  even  to  attempt  to  provide  a  supply  of 
hay  in  summer  to  secure  their  horses  and  oxen  from 
the  danger  of  perishing  of  hunger  in  the  winter, 
because  it  would  seem  an  approximation  to  habits 
to  which  their  national  practices  are  too  obstinately 
opposed." — p.  12. 

They  make  no  use  whatever  of  vegetables,  not 
even  of  the  herbs  of  the  steppe,  or  of  fruits,  but 
subsist  entirely  on  animal  food.  Their  existence 
is  monotonous  in  the  last  degree,  the  migration 
from  their  winter  to  their  summer  pasture  being 
the  only  change  of  which  they  have  experience. 
**  This  want,*'  remarks  our  author,  **  of  all  social 
excitements  for  the  roind«  this  uniformity  in  his 
intellectual  and  physical  life,  renders  it  in  a  great 
degree  comprehensible  how  a  people,  endowed 
with  so  many  estimable  qualities  of  mind  and  body, 
should  become  the  votaries  of  the  idle  and  fantas- 
tic religious  dogmas  which  prevail,  at  least  among 
the  hordes  occupying  this  quarter  of  the  steppe." 

On  the  17th  of  June  M.  Parrot  entered  Tiflis, 
the  capital  of  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  of 
Russia,  which  he  says  would  be  one  of  **  the 
most  delightful  spots  on  the  earth,"  were  it  not 
that  the  mountains  around  it  are  totally  devoid  of 
wood,  and  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  nvsrs 
and  fountains.  His  remarks  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Greorgians  must  be  received  with 
some  allowance  from  the  Russian  medium  througli 
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which  they  were  oheerred  :  hat  of  their  sahstantial 
accuracy  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 

*'  The  personal  beauty  of  the  Georgians  would 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and 
secure  a  lively  interest  in  their  favor,  if  their  intel- 
lectual condition  were  only  in  keeping  with  their 
outward  bearing.  The  (Georgian  would  win  the 
esteem  of  all  the  world  did  he  but  unite,  with  the 
symmetry  of  his  person  and  the  energy  of  his 
character,  a  taste  for  useful  occupation,  and  the 
laudable  improvement  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  ; 
while  the  women  of  Georgia  would  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  have  a  just  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  highest  order  of  female  loveliness,  did  they,  not 
prematurely  impair  the  advantages  which  nature 
has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  cosmetics,  of  apparel  prejudicial 
to  their  health,  and  by  their  reckless  licentiousness, 
instead  of  directing  their  thoughts  to  the  regulation 
of  their  households,  to  economy,  cleanliness,  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  the  other  duties 
proper  to  their  sex. 

^'  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  some  praiseworthy  exceptions  will  be  found  ; 
but  I  only  speak  here  of  the  general  impressions 
which  are  made  by  Georgian  society  upon  a  stran- 
ger, and  am  therefore  obliged  to  aver,  that  there 
is  a  total  want  of  industry,  activity,  and  domestic 
feeling  everywhere  apparent ;  and  though  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  love  of  order  have,  in  a  few  instances, 
gained  a  fooling  amon^  the  higher  class,  it  is  yet 
only  as  objects  of  imitation  and  luxury,  not  of 
necessity  and  habit." — ^pp.  32,  33. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Ekkst,  ancient  habits 
struggle  against  modern  improvements.  *'  The 
Georgian  still  adheres  to  his  own  primitive  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  defective  system  of  culii- 
vation  in  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  garden. 
He  is  not  even  so  far  advanced  in  the  construction 
•of  his  mills,  as  to  supply  himself  with  a  good 
quantity  of  flour ;  this  has  to  be  produced  from  the 
Russians.  His  antiquated  wheel  carriages  are  still 
ad  clumsy  and  rude  as  they  were  in  the  golden 
age.  He  still,  as  of  old,  shaves  off  all  the  hair 
from  his  head,  which  he  covers  when  he  goes  into 
the  broiling  sun,  with  a  heavy  cap  of  sheepskin, 
well  calculated,  when  aided  by  excesses  in  the  use 
of  wine,  to  produce  a  constant  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain.  The  native  of  Tiflis  still  makes 
it  a  daily  practice  to  indulge,  as  of  old,  in  the  use 
of  his  disgusting,  filthy,  sulphureous  warm  bath, 
where  he  exposes  his  body  for  hours  to  the  heat- 
ioff,  enervating  influence  of  the  vapor." 

The  presence,  however,  of  numerous  strangers 
from  Russia,  Germany  and  France,  is  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  Georgians,  which 
is  seen  in  the  stiff  collar  and  oriental  robes  of  some 
Iff  the  merchants,  the  French  capote  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  high  sloped  tiling  of  many  of  the  houses. 
The  people  and  their  city  are  evidently  undergo- 
ing a  change  which  betokens  the  downfall,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  of  the  whole  system  of  Greor- 
gian  customs. 

M.  Parrot's  progress  was  now  arrested  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  the  course  of  his 
intended  route.  The  authorities  forbade  his  ad- 
vance, and  he  was  therefore  compelled  most  reluc- 
tantly to  remain  at  Tiflis,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  ascertaining  its  geographical  position,  and 
in  observations  on  the  atmosphere.  Referring  to 
the  latter  subject,  he  says, — 

*'  The  heat  and  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  begin 
to  be  oppressive  as  early  as  the  month  of  May, 
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and  they  continue  to  increase  through  June,  July, 
and  August,  till  they  become  intolerable ;  so  that, 
for  three  hours  before,  and  six  after  mid-day,  dur- 
ing these  last  two  months,  no  one  will  willingly 
leave  the  house  in  which,  by  dint  of  excluding  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  sprinkling  the  apartments  with 
water,  some  degree  of  coolness  may  be  maintained. 
If  Tiflis  had  the  advantage  of  trees,  the  plan 
adopted  in  Bengal  for  cooling  the  dwellings  mi^ht 
be  introduced  there.  This  plan  consists  in  filling 
the  open  windows  with  green  boughs,  the  evapo- 
ration from  which  will,  as  we  are  assured,  reduce 
the  temperature  some  10  or  14  degrees.  The  Per- 
sian fans  are,  however,  a  very  effective  substitute 
for  this :  they  are  fiirmed  of  some  very  light  mate- 
rial, about  a  foot  square,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be 
readily  turned  with  the  band  like  a  vane ;  this  pro- 
duces such  a  motion  in  the  air  that,  when  it  is  kept 
up  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  the  increased  evapo- 
ration from  the  skin  will  produce  a  very  sensible, 
and  in  irritable  subjects  even  a  painful  impression 
of  cold. 

**  There  is  one  circumstance  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, also  contributes  not  a  little  to  maintain  a  degree 
of  coolness  in  the  apartments  of  an  eastern  house ; 
that  is,  the  peculiar  roof,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  this  name  to  the  uppermost  floor  or  terrace  of 
their  houses.  This  is  formed  of  a  layer  of  earth 
and  stiff  clay,  about  two  feet  thick,  quite  even, 
but  inclined  by  about  two  inches  to  one  side ;  so 
that,  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  the  water 
may  not  run  off  at  all  sides,  but  be  directed  through 
a  couple  of  openings  in  the  parapet,  which  rise 
about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  This  bed 
of  earth  acts  hfgrometricaliy  upon  the  atmosphere, 
imbibing  the  damps  by  night,  which  are  again 
evaporated  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and,  by  a  known 
law  of  physics,  has  a  perceptible  effect  in  cooliufi^ 
the  air ;  whereas,  under  the  usual  European  roof, 
which  has  been  most  unadvisedly  introduced  by 
foreigners  into  Tiflis,  an  actual  reverberation  of 
the  heat  takes  place.  These  flat  terraces  are, 
moreover,  usually  overgrown  with  weeds;  it  is 
said  to  be  particularly  the  Lepidium  vesticarium 
which  is  there  met  with.  This  becomes  scorched 
in  summer,  and  then  is  set  on  fire,  to  get  rid  of  the 
dr^  stalks,  so  that  the  fire,  which  soon  seizes  on 
this  inflammable  vegetable  matter,  will  oflen  pre- 
sent the  startling  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  wide 
body  of  flame  sweeping  over  the  city  in  the  night. 

**This  terrace  is  also  the  place  to  which  the 
Georgians  of  the  ancient  stock  resort,  when  the  sun 
has  set,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  has  declined,  to 
enjoy  themselves  with  their  family  and  friends  in 
the  cool  air,  taking  a  look  into  the  streets  of  the 
town,  admiring  the  magnificent  and  snowy  peaks 
of  Caucasus,  or  indulging  themselves  with  tea  or 
wine,  and  often  passing  the  entire  night  on  it  in 
song  and  music.  This  is  the  place  where  many  a 
one,  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  scarcely  less  intolerable  heat  of 
the  night  in  the  apartments  below,  tries  to  court 
the  respite  of  a  little  refreshing  repose  under  a 
tent :  the  place,  too,  where,  upon  all  occasions  of 
solemn  processions  through  the  narrow  streets,  the 
Georgian  fair,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  their 
thick  and  snowy  veils,  find  a  convenient  stand,  from 
which  the^  may  see  and  be  seen." — pp.  46— 48. 

Excursions  were  also  made  during  this  period 
into  the  provinces  immediately  around  Tiflis,  and 
much  interesting  information  was  collected.  Of 
one  of  these,  Kakheti,  we  are  informed  that  its 
chief  productions  are  wine,  com,  silk,  and  honej^ V 
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and  a  singalar  mode  of  preserving  the  first  is 
named,  which  we  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  connoisseurs  in  these  matters. 

''There  is  an  active  export  of  wine;  for  the 
Kakheti  wine  is  dulj,  unfortunately  sometimes 
unduly,  priied  throughout  all  Greorgia  as  the  very 
best;  though  it  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt  that  the 
art  of  making  wine  is  still  but  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  this  province,  the  esteemed  produce 
of  which  is  totally  destitute  of  the  true  aromatic 
flavor  of  wine,  and  will  not  keep  more  than  five  or 
six  years.  Stories  of  ten-year-old  wine  are  looked 
upon  as  suspicious  by  the  initiated.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  certainly  enough  of  it  drunk 
beyond  Caucasus  to  afiurd  a  knowledge  of  its 
properties.  Their  mode  of  keeping  it,  not  only 
here  but  in  every  other  district  of  Cr^rgia,  seemed 
to  me  both  instructive  and  interesting.  They 
have  no  casks,  but  keep  it  in  earthen  jars  and 
leathern  bottles.  These  latter  are  made  of  the 
skins  of  goats,  oxen,  and  bafialoes,  turned  inside 
out,  clipped  with  the  scissors,  washed,  and  rubbed 
over  with  warm  mineral  tar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
naphtha.  The  openings  are  closed  with  a  sort  of 
wooden  bung,  except  at  the  feet,  where  they  are 
only  tied  up  with  a  cord.  The  wine  is  drawn  at 
one  foot,  merely  by  opening  or  closing  the  noose. 
It  is  a  very  strange  and  whimsical  siffht,  for  the 
new-comer,  to  see  oxen  and  buffaloes  full  of  wine 
lying  in  the  wine-booth,  or  about  the  streets,  with 
their  legs  stretched  out.  These  skins,  however, 
are  very  convenient  for  home  use,  or  for  carriage ; 
for  they  may  be  found  of  all  sixes,  some  very 
small — the  skins  of  young  kids — ^holding  only  a 
few  bottles ;  at  the  same  time,  these*  latter  come 
very  rarely  into  requisition." — ^pp.  68,  69. 

At  length  the  travellers  recommenced  their 
journey  towards  Ararat,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
the  distance  from  Tiflis  being  about  186  miles. 
Regular  post  stations  kept  by  Kossaks  are  estab- 
lished along  the  road,  but  the  only  accommodations 
which  could  be  procured  were  riding  and  pack- 
horses.  On  the  return  of  the  party,  teleggas  or 
posting  cars  were  occasionally  met  with,  for  which 
however,  horses  had  to  be  hired  of  the  peasants. 
The  villages  which  lay  in  their  route,  whether 
Armenian  or  Mohammedan,  had  little  that  was 
attractive  in  their  external  appearance.  The 
houses,  constructed  of  clay,  have  flat  roofs,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  square  opening  for  a  win- 
dow looking  into  a  oonrt-jrard  surrounded  with  a 
clay  wall.  Savage  dogs  render  the  approach  to 
these  habitations  somewhat  hazardous,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Tartar  population  is  by  no  means 
friendly  to  Christian  visitors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  September,  M. 
Parrot  arrived  at  the  Monastery  of  Echmiadzin, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  exult- 
ingljr  expatiated  on  the  prospect  which  its  noble 
outhne  and  vast  elevation  furnished.  From  the 
Armenian  patriarch  and  clergy  little  sympathy 
was  experienced,  in  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Their  replies  to  his  inquiries  were  apathetic  and 
chilling,  arising  partly  from  the  utter  v^ant  of 
enlightened  curiosity,  and  partly  from  the  super- 
stition of  their  country,  which  led  them  to  regard 
with  hostility  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  sacred  mountain.    **  The  former 

E"  leal  connexions  of  the  monastery,  its  alternate 
ndence,  now  upon  one  and  now  upon  some 
r  potentate,  to  whom  for  the  sake  oi  the  very 
•xistenee  of  the  establishment  it  was  necessary  to 
•fcterfo  a  blind  submissioa  and  elaborate  defer- 


ence, have,  in  the  lapse  of  eentnries,  had  tbe 
efiect  of  destroying  all  candor  and  openness  in  ths 
monks,  and  introducing  mistrust,  disingenuoas- 
ness,  and  a  selfish  devotion  to  personal  interests  it 
its  stead  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  straogei  to 
overpass  those  bounds  of  oriental  formality  and 
cold  politeness  which  are  here  so  strictly  drawn 
and  observed."  The  usual  result  of  seclusion  wu 
visible  in  the  intellectual  stagnation  which  per- 
vaded their  society.  They  wondered  at  theenthn- 
siasm  of  their  visitor,  and  were  obviously  uninter- 
ested in  any  matter  beyond  their  own  immediate 
affairs. 

**  In  the  evening,  several  of  the  Archimandrites 
spent  some  hours  with  us,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  with 
which  our  kind  host.  Father  Joseph,  regaled  os. 
Still  I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  that  turn 
to  the  conversation  which  it  might  be  expected  to 
hare  taken  when  persons  from  distant  countries, 
and  of  so  many  various  conditions  and  sentiments, 
come  together.  With  the  exception  of  the  Dea- 
con Abovian,  there  were  only  the  Archimandrite 
Manuel,  and  the  librarian,  the  Archimandrite 
Ohannes,  who  could  speak  Russian  ;  but  all  other 
European  languages  were  unknown  in  the  monas- 
tery. This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  retired  and  sequestered  life 
passed  by  these  ecclesiastics,  many  of  whom  have 
never  been  beyond  the  walls  of  Echmiadzin,  during 
a  monastic  life  of  half  a  century.  Still,  this 
makes  it  rather  the  more  extraordinary,  that  they 
should  have  totally  neglected  the  studv  of  the 
ancient  tongues ;  so  that  I  was  completely  disap- 
pointed in  the  supposition  I  had  entertained,  that, 
m  my  ignorance  of  the  oriental  languages,  I  might 
have  recourse  to  my  Latin. 

**  This  total  indifl!erence  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  several  of  whose  worb 
are  preserved  in  their  library  in  the  monastery,  is 
no  less  to  be  deplored  than  wondered  at ;  as  such 
pursuits  would  seem  more  calculated  than  any 
others  to  relieve  lassitude  and  dissipate  those 
worldly  anxieties  so  likely  to  engender  the  tices 
which  too  often  beset  men  living  under  the  restric- 
tions and  confinement  of  a  cloister.  Their  only 
literary  occupation  was  the  study  of  the  history  of 
their  country ;  if  it  really  can  be  deemed  a  literary 
employment  for  an  Armenian  monk  to  read  the 
histories  of  his  nation  in  the  Armenian  tongue, 
without  the  least  idea  of  intelligent  criticism,  and 
to  receive  with  blind  submission  all  that  their 
authors  assert,  either  upon  their  own  authority  or 
that  of  worthless  traditions,  with  all  the  errors 
and  variations  of  careless  transcribers;  or,  at 
least,  to  represent  them  to  the  people  as  positiTO 
and  undonoted  truths,  whenever  it  suits  their 
interest  or  hierarchical  policy  to  do  so." — ^pp.  104, 
105. 

The  whole  attention  of  the  party  was  now 
directed  towards  the  mountain,  which  consists  of 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Ararat,  the  former  havin|r 
an  elevation  of  17,910  and  the  latter  of  13,000  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tbe 
ascent  was  soon  planned,  and  the  following  brief 
account  of  their  mode  of  passing  the  night  will 
give  some  faint  idea  of  the  hardships  encountered 
by  the  travellers. 

"From  this  chapel,  we  ascended  the  grassy 
eminence  which  forms  the  right  side  of  tbe  diasm, 
and  had  to  sufll^  much  from  the  heat,  insomuch, 
that  our  Kossak,  who  would  much  rather  bafS 
galloped  for  three  days  together  through  the 
stepfHs,  seated  on  horseback,  than  dimb  over  the 
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voeks  for  two  hoars,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
■iak  with  fatigue,  and  it  waa  necessary  to  send 
him  hack.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as 
we  too  were  completely  tired,  and  had  approached 
close  to  the  region  of  snow,  we  sought  out  a  place 
for  our  night's  lodging  among  the  fragments  of 
rock.  We  had  attained  a  height  of  19,960  feet ; 
our  bed  was  the  hard  rock,  and  the  cold  icy  head 
of  the  mountain  our  only  stove.  In  the  sheltered 
places  around  still  lay  some  fresh  snow ;  the  tem- 
peratnro  of  the  air  was  at  the  freezing  point.  M. 
ochieroann  and  myself  had  prepared  ourselves 
tolerably  well  for  this  contingency,  and  our  joy  at 
the  enterprise  also  helped  to  warm  us,  but  our 
athletic  ya^er  Sah4k,  (Isaac,)  from  Arffuri,  was 
quite  dispinted  with  the  cold,  for  he  had  nothing 
hot  his  summer  clothing ;  his  neck  and  legs  from 
the  knee  to  the  sandal  were  quite  naked,  and  the 
only  coTcrinff  for  his  head  was  an  old  cloth,  tied 
round  it.  Fhad  neglected,  at  first  starting,  to 
gire  attention  to  his  wardrobe ;  it  was,  therefore, 
ray  duty  to  help  him  as  far  as  I  could ;  and  as  we 
had  ourselves  no  spare  clothing,  I  wrapped  his 
nakedness  in  some  sheets  of  grey  paper  which  I 
had  brongbt  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
plants ;  this  answered  him  very  well." — ^pp.  145, 
146. 

On  the  first  dawn  of  morning  their  jonmey  was 
continued,  and  the  state  of  the  ice,  with  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  perpetually  coTcred, 
requiring  that  steps  should  be  cut  in  order  to  their 
ascent,  the  day  wore  away  before  the  summit 
coold  be  gained.  They  were  therefore  compelled , 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  then 
attained  the  elevation  of  15,400  feet  above  the  sea, 
to  consider  where  they  were  to  pass  the  ensuing 
night.  ''  I  do  not  belieTc,"  says  M.  Parrot, « that 
there  existed  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  fur- 
ther advance  upwards ;  but  the  few  hours  of  day- 
light which  still  remained  to  us  for  climbing  to  the 
summit,  would  have  been  more  than  expended  in 
accomplishing  this  object;  and  then,  on  the  top, 
we  should  not  have  found  a  rock  to  shelter  us 
daring  the  night,  to  say  nothing  of  our  scanty 
supply  of  food,  which  had  not  been  calculated  for 
so  protracted  an  excursion." 

The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  return  to 
the  plain,  but  here  a  fresh  danger  presented  itself, 
from  which  they  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  The  account  must  be  given  in  our  author's 
own  words. 

**  Satisfied  with  the  result,  and  with  having 
ascertained  that  the  mountain  was  by  no  means 
wholly  inaccessible  on  this  side,  and  liaving  made 
our  iMurumetrical  observations,  we  turned  about 
and  immediately  fell  into  a  danger  which  we  never 
dreamt  of  in  ascending.  For,  while  the  footing  is 
^nerally  less  sure  in  descending  a  mountain  than 
in  ascending  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely 
difilcult  to  restrain  one's  self  and  to  tread  with  the 
requisite  caution,  when  looking  from  above  upon 
sach  a  uniform  surface  of  ice  and  snow,  as  spread 
from  beneath  our  feet  to  the  distance  of  two  thirds 
of  a  mile  without  interruption,  and  on  which,  if 
we  happened  to  slip  and  fall,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  our  rapidly  shooting  downwards,  except 
the  angular  fragments  of  rock  which  bounded  the 
region  of  ice.  The  danger  here  lies  more  in  want 
of  habit  than  in  real  dimoulty.  The  active  spirit 
of  my  young  friend,  now  engaged  in  his  first 
aoantain  journey,  and  whose  strength  and  courage 
wert  well  able  to  cope  with  harder  trials,  was  yet 
uable  to  withstand  this;  treading  incautiously, 


he  fell ;  bat,  as  he  was  about  twenty  paces  behind 
me,  I  had  time  to  strike  my  staff*  before  me  in  the 
ice  as  deep  as  it  would  go,  to  plant  my  foot  firmly 
on  my  excellent  many-pointed  ice-shoe,  and  while 
my  right  hand  grasped  the  staflT,  to  catch  M. 
8chiemann  with  my  left,  as  he  was  sliding  by. 
My  position  was  good,  and  resisted  the  impetus 
of  his  fall ;  bat  the  tie  of  the  ice  shoe,  although  so 
strong  that  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
sole,  gave  way  with  the  strain  ;  the  straps  were 
cut  through  as  if  with  a  knife,  and  unable  to  sup- 
port the  double  weight  on  the  bare  sole,  I  alto 
fell.  M.  Schiemann,  rolling  against  two  stones, 
came  to  a  stoppage,  with  little  injury,  sooner  than 
myself;  the  distance  over  which  I  was  hurried, 
almost  unconsciously,  was  little  short  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  ended  in  the  debris  of  lava,  not  far 
from  the  border  of  the  glacier." — pp.  148,  149. 

An  attack  of  fever,  consequent  on  the  exertions 
made,  compelled  M.  Parrot  for  a  time  to  desist 
from  the  renewal  of  his  attempt ;  but  having  spee- 
dily recovered,  he  recommenced  his  preparauons 
with  unabated  zeal.  The  party,  consisting  of 
twelve  persons,  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  September,  and  essayed  the  north-west  side  of 
the  mountain,  where  the  way  though  longer  was 
less  precipitous.  They  passed  the  night  at  an 
elevation  of  13,070  feet,  not  far  from  the  borders 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  resumed  tlieir  ascent  early 
in  the  morning.  Of  the  difficulties  eneountrred 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
extract,  which  describes  their  course  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  second  day.  It  must  have 
required  no  ordinary  share  of  determination  and 
bodily  strength  to  persist  in  the  face  of  such 
obstructions. 

*'  For  an  instant  we  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramid  of  snow  which  before  our  eyes  was  pro- 
jected with  wondrous  grandeur  on  the  clear  bjue 
sky ;  we  chose  out  such  matters  as  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  left  them  behind  a  rock ;  then 
serious  and  in  silence,  and  not  without  a  devout 
shuddering,  we  set  foot  upon  that  region  which 
certainly  since  Noah's  time  no  human  being  had 
ever  trodden.  At  first  the  progress  was  easy, 
because  the  acclivity  was  not  very  steep,  and 
besides  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  fresh  snow 
on  which  it  was  easy  to  walk  ;  the  few  cracks  in 
the  ice,  also,  which  occurred,  were  of  no  great 
breadth,  and  could  be  easily  stepped  over.  But 
this  joy  did  not  last  long;  for,  afler  we  had 
advanced  about  SOO  paces,  the  steepness  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  that  we  were  no  longer  able  to 
tread  securely  on  the  snow,  bat,  in  order  to  save 
ourselves  from  sliding  down  on  the  ice  beneath  it, 
we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure, 
for  the  employnMOt  of  which  I  had  taken  care  to 
equip  myself  and  my  companions,  namely,  the 
catting  of  ateps.  Although  that  which  is  <»l]ed 
ice  in  such  mountains,  is  in  reality  snow  converted 
into  a  glacier,  that  is  to  sa^,  permeated  with  water 
and  again  froaen,  in  which  state  it  is  far  from 
possessing  the  solidity  of  true  ice,  yet  like  this  it 
does  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
requires,  where  the  riope  is  very  rapid,  the  cuttiog 
of  steps.  For  this  purpose  some  of  us  had  brought 
little  axes,  some  hill-hooks,  while  others,  asain, 
made  use  of  the  ice-stsfi*.  The  general  nue  in 
the  ascent  was,  that  the  leader  should  only  cat  ths 
ice  just  enough  to  allow  himself  to  mount,  and 
that  each  as  he  followed  should  enlarge  the  step ; 
and  thus,  while  the  labor  of  the  foremost  was 
lightened,  a  good   path  was   prepared  for  thl^' 
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descent,  wherein  much  jElrmer  footing  is  required 
thsn  in  ascendinflr- 

'*  I'brouifh  this  proceeding,  dictated  off-hand 
by  necessity  and  frequent  experience,  and  which, 
moreover,  could  not  he  dispensed  with  for  a  sinjrle 
step,  as  well  as  through  manifold  hindrances  of  a 
Dew  sort,  which  obstructed  the  carrying  up  of  the 
cross,  our  progress  suffered  so  much  delay,  that 
though  in  the  stony  region,  which  was  by  no  means 
easily  traversed,  we  had  been  able  to  gain  about 
1000  feet  of  elevation  in  the  hour,  we  could  now 
hardly  ascend  600  feet  in  the  same  time.  It  was 
necessary  fur  us  to  turn  a  bold  projection  of  the 
slope  above  us,  and.  having  come  to  it,  we  found 
on  it,  and  straight  across  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  proceeding,  a  deep  crack  in  the  ice,  about 
five  feet  wide,  and  of  such  length  that  we  could 
not  distinctly  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  go 
round  it.  To  our  consolation,  however,  the 
driAed  snow  had  in  one  place  filled  up  the  crevice 
tolerably  well,  so  that  with  mutual  assistance  we 
got  safely  over,  a  feat  rendered  somewhat  difficult 
by  the  circumsUnce  that  the  edge  of  the  ice  which 
we  wanted  to  reach  was  a  gor^  deal  higher  than 
that  on  which  we  were  standing.'* — pp.  160 — 168. 

For  a  second  time  the  travellers  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  At  an  elevation  of  16,028  feet 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  as 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  clouds  were  gath- 
ering in  the  sky.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
repeated,  and  on  the  0th  of  October,  1829,  '*  we 
stood,"  says  our  narrator,  **  on  the  top  of  Ara- 
rat!'' 

We  cannot  indulge  in  further  quotation,  but 
roust  be  cinient  with  simply  advertlYig  to  the  fact 
that  M.  Parrot's  statement  of  his  having  reached 
the  summit  of  Ararat  has  been  questioned,  though, 
as  we  think,  without  sufficient  ground.  He  has 
furnished  the  evidence  pro  and  con,  and  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
may  determine  the  probabilities  of  'the  case  for 
themselves.  We  strongly  recommend  his  volume 
to  the  early  perusal  of  all. 


From  Alotwonh'a  "MMguim, 
A   VISIT   TO   ISPAHAN. 
BT   THE   HON.   C.    STUART   SATILB. 

On  the  fifth  of  February,  1833,  we  left  the  hoe- 
pitable  roof  of  the  English  ambassador,*  at  Tehe- 
raa,  and  commenced  our  journey  to  Ispahan.  Our 
attendants  formed  a  tolerably  formidable-looking 
cortege ,  consisting  of  a  Mehmandar,t  a  Jellowdah,t 
a  Peesbkidmud,^  a  cook,  (a  native  of  Bengal,)  and 
two  Mehters,!  together  with  a  muleteer,  to  conduct 
our  four  baggage-mules.  The  whole  party,  ex- 
cepting the  cook  and  the  muleteer,  were  mounted 
on  horses,  the  two  latter  riding  on  the  top  of  the 
^^9<^*  '^^^  ]^\^m  of  Teheran  was  covered 
with  snow,  to  a  great  depth,  with  the  exception  of 
the  track  along  which  we  proceeded. 

In  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Karinogird,  alarge 
oaravanserai,  situated  about  six  fursuks  fVom  the 
capital,  where  we  passed  a  Tery  miserable  night, 
on  account  of  our  baggage,  which  we  had  jmted 

*Sir  John  CampbeU,  K.G.H.,  K.L.S. 

t  A  Mehmandar  is  an  officer  appointed  to  accompany 
travellers  in  Persia,  to  look  af^  their  wants,  to  provide 
them  with  lodringt,  and  nrotect  them  from  insult. 

t  A  Jellowdan  it  a  bead  groom. 

f  A  Peeshkidmud  is  a  servant  whose  duty  is  to  attend 
mion  the  person  of  his  master.  The  name  is  derived  fiom 
msh,  before,  and  Kidmnd,  service. 

i  A  Mehter  is  an  under  groom. 


during  the  day,  lagging  behind,  and  not  arrivioff. 
We  were  consequently  obliged  to  sleep  on  tbeecM 
ground,  without  any  carpets  or  warmer  covering 
than  our  cloaks,  and  were  indebted  to  a  passinf 
traveller  for  some  provisions.  Our  muleteer  did 
not  arrive  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  hav- 
ing loitered  behind  to  visit  some  friends  at  a  village 
on  the  road.  Our  Mehmandar  gave  the  fellow  a 
good  drubbing,  which  he  richly  deserved. 

On  the  seventh ,  we  left  the  caravanserai ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  quitted  the  region  of 
snow,  and  entered  the  salt  desert,  along  which  we 
proceeded  until  the  ninth,  when  we  arrived  at 
Koom  early  in  the  day.  Koom  is  a  verv  large 
town,  in  rather  a  ruinous  condition,  although  much 
improved  by  the  shah  since  his  accession.  On  his 
majesty's  ascending  the  throne  of  Persia,  he  ex- 
empted the  inhabitants  from  paying  tribute,  and 
accorded  them  various  other  privileges,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  made  while  prince-mjral.  The 
town  is  much  larger  than  Teheran,  and  has  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
north-west.  It  is  famous  for  its  earthenware.  The 
chief  mosque  contains  a  famous  sanctuary,  where 
refugees,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  guilt,  can 
evade  justice  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  who  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster, 
mentioned  in  Horace  Smithes  novel  of  '*  The  Tor 
Hill." 

On  the  tenth,  we  slept  at  a  caravanserai  called 
Passangoon.  The  git>und  here,  again,  became 
n»cky  and  precipitous,  and  covered  with  snow. 
The  country,  since  we  had  left  Teheran,  had  beei 
of  the  most  bare  and  uninteresting  nature,  consisting 
of  a  salt  desert,  bounded  by  mountains,  withoot 
being  enlivened  by  a  single  tree,  excepting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  villages,  of  which  we  had  as  yet 
seen  very  few,  almost  the  only  resting-places  to  be 
met  with  by  the  traveller  being  the  caravanserais, 
which  are  to  be  found  at  intervals  of  six  to  eight 
fursuks.  These  buildings  are  not  inns,  as  may  be 
supposed,  inhabited  by  '*  mine  host"  and  his  aox- 
iliaries  the  waiters ;  by  no  means— a  caraTanserai  is 
a  rectangular,  one-storied  edifice,  in  which  are 
numerous  cells,  generally  full  of  filth.  It  is  unin- 
habited,  save  by  passing  travellers ;  and  no  pro- 
visions are  to  be  obtained  thereat ;  insomuch,  that 
everything  necessary  to  comfort  and  for  sustaining 
life  must  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  mules. 
Into  some  of  these  cells  are  turned  the  horses  and 
'mules ;  while  the  others,  having  been  swept  and 
spread  with  carpets,  are  occupied  by  the  masters. 
These  cells  are  without  windows,  but  are  provided 
with  door-holes,  which  act  the  double  purpose  of 
admitting  air  and  light. 

On  the  eleventh,  we  arrived  at  Seinsin,  where, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  as  I  discovered  by 
some  writing  on  the  walls,  the  English  embassr  ts 
the  Persian  court,  under  Sir  Harford  Jones,  had 
stopped  that  very  same  day  twenty  years  before. 

After  a  long  ride,  we  arrived,  on  the  tweMtb,  a! 
Kashan,  a  small  ruinous  town,  where  I  saw  nothing 
worth  notice,  excepting  a  long,  wide,  and  paved 
street,  leading  completely  from  one  end  of  the  place 
to  the  other.  Three  men  were  severely  bastios- 
deed  in  front  of  our  caravanserai  during  the  ai^ 
noon.  They  had  been  guilty  of  theft;  one  of 
them  received  no  less  than  nine  hundred  blows  on 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  were  beaten  to  a  jelly. 
I  am  sore  the  poor  wretch  was  lamed  for  lifis. 

On  the  thirteenth,  at  about  four  fursuks  fttM 
Kashan,  we  began  to  ascend  some  very  lofty  hills; 
and  having  proceeded  for  some  time  up  a  cironiioai 
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Sb,  we  saddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  most  beaati- 
waterfall,  of  a  great  height,  the  water  of  which 
was  sapplied  by  a  small  lake,  situated  half  way  ap 
the  rooantains,  between  two  ranges.  The  ¥rater 
of  this  lake  was  of  a  fine  clear  blue ;  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  spot  I  had  seen  in  Persia.  Having 
ridden  two  forsuks  further,  we  arriTed  in  si^ht  of 
a  well  cultivated  valley,  thickly  wooded,  m  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  village  called  Kohrood.  It 
must  be  a  delightful  place  of  residence  during  the 
sammer  season ;  the  cold,  however,  of  winter  is 
excessively  severe.  I  saw  here  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  had  ever  beheld ;  they  had  large 
dark  black  eyes,  so  bright,  they  seemed  to  look 
through  one.  In  the  valley,  innumerable  species 
of  fruit-trees  flourish  ;  it  yields  also  an  abundance 
of  com,  particularly  barley. 

On  preparing  to  depart,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  found  that  a  recent  fall  of  snow  had  so 
completely  blocked  up  the  main  path  that  it  was 
impassable.  A  couple  of  villagers,  however,  of- 
fered to  guide  us  through  the  mountains  by  a  round- 
about route,  where  the  snow,  by  their  account,  did 
not  lie  so  deep  ;  we  accordingly  mounted  and  fol- 
lowed them.  Our  guides  proceeded  on  foot,  feel- 
ing the  way  with  long  sticks.  After  having,  how- 
ever, advanced  about  half  a  fursuk,  they  stopped, 
and  protested  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
farther,  as  the  snow  was  mocn  too  deep.  How- 
ever, by  the  use  of  both  threats  and  promises,  we 
induced  them  to  persevere  :  and  afler  much  diffi- 
culty, we  managed  to  force  a  passage,  and  at  length 
descended  upon  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
where  we  quitted  our  guides  and  the  snowy  regions 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  evening  of  the  nezt  day 
we  arrived  at  Moorchauhaut,  a  caravanserai  nine 
farsoks  distant  from  Ispahan,  for  which  city  we 
started  long  before  dawn  on  the  sixteenth.  At 
sunrise  we  arrived  at  Gez,  a  small  village,  where 
we  breakfasted  and  rested  for  an  hour.  The  day 
was  sunny  and  warm,  and  the  plain  entirely  free 
from  snow.  Early  in  the  day  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  ex-capital  of  Persia  ;  it  is  a  city  of  infinitely 
greater  extent  than  Teheran,  and  was  the  most 

Sicturesque  Persian  town  I  had  hitherto  beheld, 
ts  numerous  mosques,  with  their  vaulted  and 
gilded  domes,  shining  brightly  in  the  rays  of  the 
glorious  Eastern  sun,' gave  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  fur  beyond  that  of  the  present  compar- 
atively insigniAcant  capital. 

Having  entered  the  city  by  the  Teheran  gate, 
we  proceeded  at  once  to  Julfa,  a  suburb  situated 
towards  the  south,  and  inhabited  by  an  Armenian 
colony.  We  procured  here  a. lodging  in  a  house 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  very  b^utiful  garden, 
full  of  fruit  trees.  We  had  not  been  long  arrived, 
when  an  old  Italian  priest  called  upon  us.  He  was, 
it  appeared,  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Julfa,  which  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Armenians 
of  the  Armenian  chureh,  who  have  a  bishop  of 
their  own.  We  found  Padr^  Johannes,  for  such 
was  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  roost 
kind  and  excellent  personage ;  he  was  of  the  great- 
est service  to  us  during  our  stay. 

On  the  seventeenth,  we  set  off  on  an  excursion 
through  Ispahan,  accompanied  by  the  padr^.  We 
firstly  visited  the  royal  palace,  which  is  an  exten- 
sive building,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  an  ave- 
nue of  tall  trees,  which  are  considered  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The  interior  of  the  palace 
is  well  worth  seeing.  Many  of  the  apartments, 
sod  chiefly  the  iHuiqueting  halls,  are  ornamented 
with  ancient  Persian  pictures,  consisting  mostly  of 


battle-pieces,  in  which  the  Persians  were  alvwys 
represented  as  getting  the  better  of  their  enemies. 
The  most  conspicuous  figures  are  those  of  the  kings, 
who  are  painted  in  the  act  of  putting  whole  legions 
to  flight  oy  the  prowess  of  their  single  arms.  Al- 
though the  coloring  of  these  paintings  is  very 
beautiful,  there  is  in  general  a  great  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  perspective  ;  and  in  more  than  one  of 
the  pictures,  the  victorious  kings  seem  to  be  cleav- 
ing the  head  of  an  enemy  distant  many  miles. 

besides  the  battle-pieces  were  others  represent- 
ing Oriental  entertainments,  in  which  were  grouped 
b^utiful  dancing  girls  performing  before  the 
ffuests;  there  were  also  portraits  from  the  royal 
harems  of  Shah  Abbas  and  his  sncccssors,  some 
of  the  faces  in  which  were  really  lovely. 

The  view  down  the  avenue  is  magnificent ;  this 
row  of  trees  was  planted  by  Shah  Abbas,  but  as 
the  old  trees  are  decaying  fast,  and  young  ones  are 
never  planted,  before  very  long  a  few  stumps  will 
alone  remain  to  commemorate  this  still  beautiful 
spot.  Like  almost  everything  else  in  the  once 
glorious  Persia,  the  palace  is  falling  to  ruins  from 
neglect  and  want  of  proper  repairs. 

Having  quitted  the  royal  mansion,  we  proceeded 
through  the  streets,  some  of  which,  although  in  a 
ruinous  state,  are  still  very  fine,  and  show  rem- 
nants of  former  grandeur.  The  basaar  is  spacious ; 
but  the  lack  of  merehandixe  evinces  the  little  com- 
meroial  prosperity  that  exists  in  the  country.  The 
mosques  are  the  buildings  which  are  in  the  l>est 
state  of  preservation  ;  and  their  gilded  domes,  glit^ 
tering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  prmluce  a  very  strik- 
ing efiTect. 

While  we  were  sauntering  down  the  main  street, 
a  soldier  approached,  and  informed  us  that  the  com- 
mander 01  the  Ispahan  ee  forces  requested  us  to 
honor  him  with  a  visit.  We  accordingly  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  bouse  of  that  personage,  which  was 
close  at  hand,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived. The  commander-in-chief  was  a  Georgian , 
and  his  power  is  secondary  only  to  that  of  the 
prince-governor.  His  dress  was  a  mixture  of 
Asiatic  and  European  fashion ;  his  coat,  which 
was  a  frock  of  red  cloth,  was  ornamented  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  gold  epaulets :  he  wore  large 
Turkish  trousers,  tied  round  the  ancle  by  bandages 
of  red  cashmere ;  at  his  side  hung  a  Khorasan 
scimitar;  and  in  his  girdle  was  a  Oeorgian  dagger. 
Like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  man.  The  second  in  com- 
mand was  present ;  he  also  was  a  Georgian.  After 
a  short  visit,  during  which  kalianus,  tea,  and  sweet- 
meats were  hand^  round,  we  took  our  leave. 

The  following  day,  as  we  were  proceeding  along 
the  main  street,  we  observed  a  very  large  crowd,  and 
on  en€|uiring  what  was  the  reason  of  the  people 
collecting  together,  we  were  informed  that  an  exe- 
cution was  about  to  take  place.  The  suflferere  were 
a  man  and  a  woman ;  the  former  a  Jew,  the  latter  a 
Mussulman.  They  had  been  caught  in  the  act 
of  adultery,  and  as  the  crime,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Persians,  was  aggravated  by  the  religion  of  the 
male  culprit,  the  husband  had  abstained  from  tak- 
ing summary  vengeance,  and  had  appealed  to  pub- 
lic justice.  The  consequence  was,  the  guilty  par- 
ties were  condemned  to  be  hanged  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  main  street.  My  being  a  Frank  caused  the 
mob  to  make  way  for  roe,  and  I  managed  to  get 
close  to  the  place  of  execution.  A  rude  temporary 
gallows  had  been  raised,  and  at  the  foot  were  the 
two  Qondemned  parties,  in  the  custody  of  the  ex- 
ecutioners, six  rufiianly-looking  men.  The  woman 
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wu  veiled ;  bot  it  was  easy  to  perceiTe  that  her 
whole  form  was  trembling  with  fear  and  agitation. 
Close  at  hand  was  the  husband,  an  ill-looking  old 
man  of  sixty.  The  Jew  was  a  very  handsome 
youth,  and  evinced  peat  firmness  at  that  awful 
moment.  To  the  yells  and  screams  of  "  Aocursed 
Jew!"  "Unclean  dog!"  **How  dare  such  a 
filthy  animal  attempt  to  defile  our  hearths!"  &c., 
which  issued  from  the  mouths  of  the  populace,  the 
wretched  man  returned  a  sneer  of  contempt.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  alone  in  the  midst  of  that  great 
crowd ;  no  one  of  his  religion  was  present ;  indeed, 
to  have  been  so,  would  certainly  have  been  fatal  to 
any  Jew,  considering  the  excited  state  of  the 
spectators. 

A  few  minutes  after  our  arrival,  the  execution- 
ers proceeded  to  tie  a  rope  round  the  neck  of  the 
Jew,  and  then  benin  to  perform  the  same  cere- 
mony with  regard  to  the  woman,  who,  on  being 
touched,  screamed  fearfully.  In  her  struggles 
her  veil  and  chauder*  fell  off,  and  her  form  and 
(ace  became  revealed.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  indeed, 
beheld  such  a  beautiful  creature ;  notwithstanding 
the  pallor  of  her  countenance,  caused  by  fright, 
her  loveliness  was  so  perfect,  that  it  caused  a  gen- 
eral burst  of  surprise.  She  could  not  have  been 
sixteen.  I  turned  to  Padr^  Johannes,  and  asked 
him  whether  there  were  no  means  of  saving  her 
life ;  the  worthy  man,  who  was  weeping,  bitterly 
shook  his  head,  and  whispered,  **  There  is  no 
hope  for  her."  The  fatal  cord  was  now  fastened 
round  her  neck,  and,  together  with  the  Jew, 
she  yns  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  the 
executioners,  while  the  others  proceeded  to  fasten 
the  ropes  round  the  beam.  Th€  scene  was  at 
this  moment  heart-rending ;  the  screams  of  the 
woman  were  dreadful  to  hear,  and  so  great  was 
the  poor  creatoress  horror,  that  a  few  moments  be- 
fore she  was  launched  into  eternity  streams  of 
blood  began  to  flow  from  her  nostrils.  All  was 
now  ready ;  the  veil  and  chauder  were  thrown  over 
the  female  sufierer,  and  the  two  wretched  beings, 
having  been  thrown  off  the  shoulders  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, were  instantly  hanging  by  their  necks, 
when  the  face  of  the  Jew  being  uncovered,  became 
so  horridly  convulsed,  that  I  could  no  longer  bear 
the  sight,  and  hurried  away. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  the  month,  the  fast  of 
the  Ramazan  ended,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  who  passed  the  day  in  rejoicings 
and  festivity.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that 
the  fast  is  one  of  the  greatest  strictness,  and  is  a 
most  severe  penance  during  its  continuance,  which 
is  a  lunar  month.  No  Mussulman  must  taste  food 
of  any  kind  whatever,  or  drink  one  drop  of  liquid 
from  sunrise  to  sunset :  even  smoking  is  interdict- 
ed. The  consequence  naturally  is,  that  during 
this  fast  night  is  turned  into  day,  and  is  passed  in 
debauchery  and  drunkenness.  On  account  of  the 
Ramazan  continuing  for  a  lunar  month,  and  taking 

5 lace  every  twelve  months,  it  occurs  sometimes 
oring  summer,  when  it  becomes  a  terrible  pen- 
ance, and  many  persons  are  much  hurt  by  suffer- 
ingfrom  thirst. 

There  was  one  person  in  Ispahan  to  whom  the 
beginning  of  a  new  month  was  not  altogether  a  day 
of  rejoicmg— namely,  our  jellowdah,  whom  we 
found  guilty  of  gross  cheating.  He  had,  besides, 
starved  our  noble  steeds  in  such  a  cruel  manner, 
that  had  we  not  detected  his  conduct,  they  would 

*  A  chauder  is  the  large  veil  which  covers  the  foim. 


soon  have  been  irrevocably  iajmed.  Netwtt^ 
standing  the  testimony  of  varioos  pertoos  to  whom 
he  had  sold  the  stolen  provender,  the  fellow  cootiB- 
ned  to  deny  his  guilt.  We  took  him,  therefoie, 
before  Dawood  Khan,  the  Greorgian  commander-in- 
chief,  who  soon  settled  the  busmess,  by  ordetiBg 
him  to  be  bastinadoed,  which  punishment  was  n- 
flicted  so  sharply  that  the  culprit  roared  out  an  ae> 
knowled^ent  of  his  guih.  We  of  course  dis- 
missed him  from  our  service.  His  nunisbmsot, 
however,  did  not  quite  finish  with  the  bastinado  he 
had  received,  for  he  was  sent  for  the  time  to  pris- 
on. We  afterwards  heard  that,  before  his  libera- 
tion, he  was  favored  with  a  second  infliction  of  the 
sticks,  for  robbing  a  fellow-prisoner. 

The  suburb  of  Julfa,  where  we  resided  daring 
our  stay  at  Ispahan,  is  entirely  inhabited  by 
Armenians,  who,  by  paying  a  certain  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  are  accorded  varioos  privilegei. 
They  are  all  Christians,  and  are  divided  into  two 
sects,  of  one  of  which  (the  Roman  Catholics)  oor 
friend,  Padr6  Johannes,  was  chief,  at  the  period 
we  visited  Ispahan .  An  Armenian  bishop  is  at  the 
head  of  the  remainder,  who  are  of  the  ArmeniaB 
church. 

Ispahan  was  governed,  at  the  period  of  our 
visit,  by  one  of  the  shah's  younger  sons,  whose  ifs 
was  not  more  than  nineteen ;  but  who  has  already 
a  family  consisting  of  eight  children,  the  off^nof 
of  several  wives. 

The  elevation  of  the  plain  upon  which  the  city 
is  situated  is  less  than  that  of  Teheran,  being  only 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  oi^ 
the  sea,  consequently  the  winter  season  is  noch 
less  severe  in  the  former  place  than  in  the  latter; 
indeed,  little  snow,  comparatively,  foils,  and  sevenl 
species  of  fruit-trees  flourish  on  the  plain  of  hpir 
ban  which  are  unknown  at  Teheran. 

Ispahan  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  aboat 
three  miles  distance,  when  you  are  somewhat  ele- 
vated above  it,  and  can  see  the  whole  cityatooce; 
it  forms,  indeed,  a  mapfnificent  view.  I  could  not, 
however,  look  upon  it  without  regret,  as  I  re- 
marked the  too  evident  approaches  of  decay ;  m- 
deed,  not  many  years  hence,  the  traveUer  in  Per^ 
sia,  as  he  passes  by  this  plain,  will  probably  look 
npon  the  '*  Ruins  op  Ispahan." 


The  Life  of  Paul  Jones.  By  Alexandex  Sudeu 
Mackenzie,  U.  S.  N.  In  two  volumes.  Harper 
6c  Brothers. 

This  is  a  capital  American  biography,  of  an 
American  naval  hero,  scarcely  less  renowned  and  no 
less  gallant  and  gifted  with  an  heroic  spirit  than 
Nelson— the  great  British  admiral.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  more  stirring  life  in  the  whole  compass  of  liter- 
ature than  that  of  Jones ;  and  the  important  pait 
he  played  in  giving  force  and  almost  life  itself  to  the 
American  navy,  then  in  its  earliest  infancy,  render* 
his  history  peculiarly  interesting  and  attractive.  No 
man  certainly  ever  performed  more  gallant  ezpkats, 
and  few  have  rendered  more  important  service  toibe 
cause  of  freedom  than  he.  Many  of  his  actions  for 
bravery,  skill,  and  the  performance  of  almost  incred- 
ible deeds,  by  apparently  the  most  inadequate 
means,  are  scarcely  rivalled  by  anything  in  the  rec- 
ords of  naval  history.  His  life  shotild  be  &miliar  to 
American  readers:  and  in  the  elegant,  forcible, and 
graphic  style  of  Commander  Mackenzie,  it  caaiKK 
fail  to  be  universally  read.  It  is  issued  in  two  ren 
handsome  vohimes,  which  form  Nos.  6  and  7  sf 
Harpers'  «New  Miscellaiiy."— 2Vm  Am. 
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From  BMttoy't  macMukj. 
THE  KINO  OP   CLUBS. 

Ws  have  had  some  little  difficalty  in  reaoWinff 
to  make  the  following  narrative  public,  since,  if 
the  truth  roust  be  told,  the  particulars  of  it  came  to 
our  knowledge  through  what  the  scrupulous  might 
consider  a  violation  of  professional  confidence. 
We  have,  however,  taken  every  precaution  against 
iu  connection  with  the  personages  really  concerned 
in  it ;  and,  besides,  the  events  of  which  it  is  a  re- 
cord occurred  so  long — several  months — ago,  and 
so  &r — almost  ten  miles— off*,  that  we  are  not 
under  the  slightest  apprehension  of  giving,  by 
working  them  into  a  magazine  article,  the  slightest 
pain  to  the  feelings  of  a  highly  respectable  iam- 

5y. 

One  Saturday  aAemoon,  on  a  fine  day — rare  oc- 
casion!— during  the  last  summer,  a  ^oung  man 
apparently  of  about  five-and-twentv,  with  a  carpet 
bag,  the  ticket  whereon  indicated  that  he  had  just 
come  from  the  Great  Western  Railway,  was  seen, 
by  several  people,  to  ring  at  the  gate  of  a  substan- 
tial dwelling  house,  with  a  shrubbery  before  it,  in 
front  of  that  a  high  wall,  and  glass  bottles  on  the 
top  of  the  latter.  It  was  situate  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex;  no  matter  where  more  particularly. 
He  carried  his  paletot  on  his  arm  :  it  was  thus  ^>- 
parent  that  he  was  dressed  in  black,  and  he  wore  a 
white  cravat.  His  face  was  pale;  his  eyes,  hair,  and 
whiskers — the  latter  very  neatly  trimmed — were 
dark  and  lustrous.  He  was  tall,  thin,  stooped  a 
little,  and  was  slightly  narrow-chested;  not  so 
much  so,  however,  as  to  suggest  a  more  than  in- 
teresting tendency  to  consumption.  By  a  super- 
ficial observer,  he  might  have  oeen  mistaken  for  a 
▼onng  curate ;  but  a  shirt-frill,  which  escaped  his 
boeom,  would,  to  a  more  judicious  eye,  have  nega- 
tived that  surmise.  In  fact,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
treasury ;  and  it  being,  as  we  have  mentioned^ 
Saturday  afternoon,  he  was,  of  course,  a  gentleman 
t  large  till  Monday.  He  had  come  down  from 
town  to  stay  over  Sunday,  at  the  mansion  at 
whose  portal  we  left  him  ringing. 

The  bell  was  speedily  answered — ^by  a  female, 
bat  not  a  domestic.  No ;  her  rich,  flowing  auburn 
tresses,  delicate  figure,  and  Parisian  elegance  of 
attire,  proclaimed  at  once  the  young  lady.  Nor 
less  decidedly  would  her  sparkling  e^es  and 
flashed  cheek  have  revealed  the  relation  in  which 
she  stood  to  the  young  gentleman,  even  if  she  had 
not,  as  she  grasped  hb  hand,  exclaimed  passionate- 
ly, "  My  dear,  dear  William !" 

De  Vigne,  for  that  was  his  surname,  aflfection- 
ately  returned  the  greeting ;  and  the  two  lovers, 
having  closed  the  door  behind  them,  walked  slow- 
ly aJong  the  serpentine  gravel- path  whose  mean- 
ders led  to  the  house. 

**  How  sweet,  but  yet  how  tantalizing,"  said 
the  young  man  to  the  beautiful  creature,  whose 
slight  weight,  as  she  leant  upon  lus  arm,  did  not 
half  balance  his  carpet-bag,  *'  have  been  these  fly- 
ing visits,  for — as— now  these  four  yeara— 4o 
my  beloved  Sarah !  And  is  this  to  be  the  last, 
and  shall  next  Thursday — which  is  a  holiday — 
make  me  the  happiest  of*^  men  ?  The  anticipation 
is  almost  too  flattering  to  be  trustworthy. 

''Alas,  William !"  cried  the  maiden,  drooping 
her  head  like  the  evening  dahlia. 

'*  Sarah,  my  love!  what  is  the  matter  1"  ex- 
claimed De  vigne.  *'  Nothing,  I  trustjlias  hap- 
pened likely  to  retard  our  felicity.  The  little 
lyuyeity  (tlie  few  thouaaoda  which  your  dear  aunt 
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left  you,  and  which  removed  the  sole  objection  to 
our  union,)  was  safely  invested  in  the  three  per 
cents.  Surely  there  has  been  no  mistake  about 
the  will,  Sarah !  "  and  here  he  clutched  her  hand 
convulsively,  whilst  his  voice  fell  several  octaves, 
— **I  hope  you  have  not  been  buying  railway- 
shares." 

"  Oh,  no,-— no,  William !"  she  replied  hastily. 
**  My  father— my  father  I" 

**  The  dear  old  gentleman  is  not  ill,  I  trust," 
said  De  Vigne  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"  Not  in  body,"  Sarah  answered,  hesitatingly ; 
"hut  however,  William,"  she  added,  checking 
herself,  **  you  will  presently  see  him,  and  then 
you  will  know  all."    And  she  averted  her  head. 

A  few  moments  brought  them  into  the  old  gen- 
tleman's library.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  stout  tall 
personage  of  about  sixty,  was  sitting,  apparently 
m  a  high  state  of  comfort,  in  his  arm  chair,  tie 
looked  remarkably  well  for  a  gentleman  of  his 
years,  in  his  brass-buttoned  blue  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, and  nankeen  trousers.  His  venerable  head 
was  powdered ;  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  disciple  of 
the  old  school.  On  the  table  beside  him  was  a 
full  decanter  of  sherry,  and  one,  half  emptied,  of 
port,  with  biscuits  and  dessert.  He  was  reading 
the  Quarterly  Review  through  his  spectacles, 
which  he  raised  at  the  approach  of  his  visiter. 

"He, iia,  my  bojr!"  he  exclaimed,  coughing ; 
but  from  habit,  not  indisposition,  "  how  are  ye — 
how  are  ye?  Eht  What!  Have  ye  dined t 
Come ;  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  wine." 

De  Vigne  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  cir- 
cumstance in  the  condition  of  her  sire  could  possi- 
bly account  for  Sarah's  melancholy  expression  re- 
specting him.  He  felt  bewildered ;  however  he  sat 
down  and  helped  himself. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  quite  well,"  he  said,  "  still 
preserving  the  "  mens  tana  in  corpore  sano,** 

"  Sound  as  a  roach,  my  boy — though  I  don't 
understand  your  Latin,"  said  Mr.  Wilkinson,  al- 
luding to  De  Vigne's  beautiful  quotation  from  the 
Latin  grammar. 

De  Vigne  said  he  vras  glad  to  hear  it — meaning 
the  affirmative  of  health,  and  not  the  confession  of 
ignorance.  A  conversation  then  ensued  between 
him  and  the  old  gentleman  on  miscellaneous  topics, 
which  only  served  to  increase  his  perplexity.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  expressed  himself  with  usual  sagacity ; 
he  talked  as  sensibly  on  politics  as  his  toryism 
ever  admitted  of,  and  in  taking  the  dark  side  on 
railway  matters,  evinced  no  unwonted  obstinacy. 
In  reference  to  this  latter  subject,  Mr.  De  Vigne  at 
length  let  fall  an  observation  to  the  eflTect  that  the 
speculations  in  question  involved  an  enormous  deal 
of  shuflUng. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Wilkinson  hear  these  words, 
than  he  became  violently  excited.  "Deal!"  he 
cried,  "  sir !— <leal ! — shuffling,  sir ! — shuffling  ! 
Dealing  and  shuffling  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try. Look  at  me  sir!  See  how  I  have  been 
beaten  and  knocked  about  in  consequence  of  their 
dealing  and  shuflUng." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  De  Vigne  astonished, — 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Matter,  sir? — matter! — have  you  no  eyes, 
sir? — are  you  mad,  sir?— don't  you  see? — zounds, 
sir,  I  am  the  King  of  Clubs !" 

De  Vigne  fell  back  in  his  chair  pale  as  ashes, 
and  frightened  ahnost  to  death.  The  parent  of  his 
Sarah  was  a  monomaniac ! 

Mr.  WUkinson  was  an  invf^erate  whist-play 
and  his  delusion  supervendd  on  along  evening  \ 
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ill  luck,  mainly  owing  to  the  bad  playing  of  bis 
partner,  with  whom,  at  last,  he  had  a  i^iolent  qnar- 
rel  on  the  sabject  of  a  particular  card.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  the  King  of  Clubs ;  and  he  was  found 
on  the  following  morning  to  have  confused  that 
sovereign's  identity  with  his  own. 

De  Vigne  adroitly  changed  the  subject,  and  the 
evening  concluded  without  any  other  interruption 
of  its  harmony ;  after  which  the  old  gentleman  re- 
tired to  rest.  Not  so  De  ViRue — afier  bidding  a 
sad  good  night  to  his  beloved  barah,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  couch,  where,  after  long  tossing  dis- 
turbedly  as  he  meditated  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
he  at  length  sank  into  an  unquiet  slumber.  He 
kept  dreaming  that  he  held  a  pack  of  cards,  from, 
which  some  unseen  conjurer  had  filched  his  Queen 
of  Hearts ;  whilst  the  King  of  Clubs  made  faces  at 
him,  and  cut  capers  around  his  pillow. 

The  following  mornine:  he  repaired  to  church 
with  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  after  hearing  an  excel- 
lent discourse  by  the  good  rector  of  the  parish.  Dr. 
Oldport,  he  discussed  with  her,  as  they  bent  their 
steps  homeward,  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the 
restoration  of  her  parent.  This  the  dutiful  child 
declared  would  be  an  indispensable  condition  to 
their  marriage ;  nor  could  the  warmest  pleadings 
of  her  attached  William,  dissuade  her  from  tltis  de- 
termination. 

The  family  apothecary  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  being, 
though  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  hardly  competent  to 
the  management  of  such  cases  as  that  of  the  vener- 
able sufferer,  De  Vigne  resolved  that  immediately 
on  his  return  to  town  he  would  seek  the  assistance 
of  an  eminent  ph3r8ician,  well  known  for  his  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  complaints. 
But  first  he  agreed  to  call  on  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Oldport  that  evening,  and  consult  with  the  esteemed 
clergyman  on  the  state  of  his  afflicted  parishioner. 

He  found  the  worthy  rector  sedulousljr  engaged 
in  studying  a  volume  of  divinity ;  recruiting,  at  the 
same  time,  his  inner  man  witn  a  particularly  fine 
glass  of  '*  old  crusted."  The  doctor  gave  him  a 
gracious  reception,  and  having  begged  him  to  be 
seated,  pushed  the  decanter  towards  him,  saying, 
in  the  expressive  words  of  Horace : 

"  Nunc  est  bibendum." 

'*  I  cannot  proceed,*'  added  the  reverend  gentle- 
man with  a  grave  smile — 

"  *  Nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus,* 

iiis  evening ;  although  I  by  no  means  disapprove 
jf  innocent  recreation  on  a  suitable  day,  my  good 
young  sir.*' 

De  Vigne  bowed;  bis  invariable  custom  when 
addressed  by  a  clergyman.  **  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty," he  said,  *'  sir,  of  thus  intruding  on  your  pri- 
vacy for  a  purpose  which  I  feel  confident  will  render 
apoloiry  needless.*' 

"  Say  no  more,  young  gentleman,"  cried  the 
good-humored  divine.  **  Aha!'*  he  added,  with  a 
paternal  blandness,  not  unmixed  with  an  expression 
bordering  on  the  arch ;  *'  I  had  the  gratification  of 
observing  you  among  my  flock  this  morning.  Am 
I  to  hope  to  see  you  at  my  church  again  shortly, 
under  what  I  may  venture  to  call  yet  more  interest- 
ingcircu  instances  t " 

De  Vigne  slightly  blushed,  whereupon  Dr.  Old- 
port  said — 

"  *  Ne  sit  ancill«  tibi  amor  pudori.' " 
"*  f  ftar,"  replied  the  young  gentleman,  '<  dear 


and  reverend  sir,  that  I  have  led  you  into  a  triflmff 
mistake.  My  object  in  calling  on  you  is  to  se^ 
the  benefit  of  your  valuable  advice  under  drcmn- 
stances  peculiarly  distressing."  He  then  related 
to  the  doctor  the  unhappy  particulars  of  the  calam- 
ity that  had  befallen  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  kind 
pastor,  having  listened  attentively  to  his  narrative, 
agreed  with  him,  after  a  due  discussion  of  the  sab- 
ject, that  something  decidedly  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  nothing  letter  coula  be  done  than  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  a  physician — a  course  which  he  rec- 
ommended to  be  adopted  without  delay.  "  For," 
observed  the  reverend  and  learned  gentleman — 

*' '  Principiis  obsta;  ser6  medicina  paratar.' " 

He  also  very  much  applauded  his  intention  of 
applying  to  the  practitioner  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  treating  nervous  and  mental  complaints,  who 
was  an  old  college  friend  of  his  own,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  After  a  short 
conversation  on  the  classics  which  ensued,  De 
Vigne,  with  many  thanks,  respectfully  took  his 
leave.  His  first  care  on  his  return  to  town  was  to 
seek  the  residence  of  the  ph3rsician. 

That  well-known  ornament  of  his  profession.  Dr. 
Blanke,  was  at  that  time  living  in  Walker  Street. 
De  Vigne  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  disen- 
gaged, standing,  with  his  hands  behind  his  coat 
tails,  and  his  legs  apart,  erect  in  front  of  his  con- 
sulting-room fire-place.  He  listened  to  De  Vigne *s 
story  with  evident  attention,  though  mingled  with 
a  jovial  confidence,  which  indicat^  his  familiarity 
with  such  cases  as  that  in  question,  and  his  moral 
certainty  of  successfully  treating  it.  On  this 
point,  of  course,  he  could  give  no  positive  as- 
surance, though  he  held  out  every  hope.  The 
consultation  concluded  by  his  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  visit  the  patient  on  the  following  Thum- 
day ;  and  De  Vigne,  having  presented  him  with  an 
honorarium^  took  his  leave.  The  doctor  at  parting 
shook  hands  with  De  Vigne,  and  slapped  his  back ; 
and  the  young  gentleman  retired,  much  pleased 
with  Dr.  Blanke,  the  cut  of  whose  respectable  suit 
of  black,  and  the  professional  physiognomy  of 
whose  shoes  and  gaiters  had  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  him. 

The  appointed  Thursday  saw  Dr.  Blanke  at  Mr. 
Wilkinson *s,  where  De  Vigne  had  introduced  him 
under  pretence  of  seeing  Scarab,  respecting  whose 
health  he  afifected  an  anxiety.  It  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  this  pious  fraud,  for  the  old  gentleman  de- 
clared that  he  was  never  better  in  his  life ;  and  had 
he  suspected  the  object  of  the  visit,  would  assured- 
ly have  ordered  the  physician  out  of  the  house,  and 
perhaps  sent  his  intended  son-in-law  after  him.  As 
it  was,  he  asked  him  to  stop  and  dine — a  request  to 
which,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  the  doctor  reaih- 
ly  acceded. 

During  and  after  dinner,  the  physician,  with 
great  tact,  avoided  all  reference  to  the  subject  of 
his  patient*s  delusion,  until,  by  a  sufficiently  long 
conversation  with  him,  he  had  satisfied  himself  ^ 
his  sanity  in  other  respects,  and  had  also  had  time 
quietly  to  take  as  much  wine  as  he  wanted.  He 
then  cautiously  introduced  the  topic,  on  which  he 
found  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  insane  as  any  inmate  of 
Bedlam.  Contradiction,  he  knew,  would  only  have 
produced  excitement ;  and  he  therefore  heard,  with- 
out even  the  appearance  of  surprise,  the  unfortunate 
gentleman *s  declaration,  that  he  was  the  King  of 
Clubs.  The  mere  allusion,  however,  had  cons^ 
erably  irritated  the  monomaniac,  causing  him  to 
glare  savagely  around,  and  to  tremble  violently  in 
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erery  fimb.  Br.  Blanke  was  quite  prepared  for 
tbese  consequences.  Steadily  fixing  his  gaze  on 
that  of  the  sufferer,  he  ezerted  upon  him,  with  all 
his  might,  that  peculiar  power  of  fascination  which 
the  eye  is  well  known  to  possess  over  insanity,  un- 
til the  old  gentleman  became  comparatively  tran- 
ouU.  He  then  tipped  him  a  wink  fraught  with 
deep  meaning,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously, 
consummating,  by  these  means,  the  influence  which 
he  had  obtain^  over  his  patient.  This  done,  with 
the  gravest  possible  face,  he  proceeded  to  assure 
him  that  his  case  was  a  very  common  one ;  that 
many  such  had  occurred  wiUiin  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  he  was  at  the  present  time  in  at- 
tendance on  a  gentleman,  who,  whilst  too  intent  on 
a  stroke  of  finesse,  had  been  transmuted  into  the 
Knave  of  Diamonds.  The  details  of  this  case  ap- 
peared greatly  to  interest  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  his 
manner  indicated  an  increasing  respect  for  the  phy- 
sician, which  was  much  heightened  by  the  latter *s 
evident  knowledge  of  whist,  a  collateral  branch  of 
medicine  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed. Dr.  Blanke  perceived  his  advantage,  and  his 
measures  were  instantly  taken.  Ere  his  visit  was 
concluded,  he  had  made  an  arrangement  to  come 
down  again  on  the  following  Saturday,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  rubber. 

De  Vigne  descended  with  the  doctor,  ostensibly 
to  see  him  to  his  carriage — Sarah  followed  him ; 
and  they  took  the  physician  aside  into  the  library. 
'*  And  now,  doctor,"  said  the  young  man,  *'  what 
is  your  opinion  of  the  case  V* 

**  A  singuburly  beautiful  instance  of  disordered 
consciousness,"  answered  the  doctor. 

'*But,  Dr.  Blanke,"  eagerly  demanded  Miss 
Wilkinson,  **  are  there  any  hopes  of  papa's  re- 
covery V 

*•  we  have  no  evidence,"  he  replied,  "  that  the 
eezebral  disorder  has  amounted  to  absolute  lesion. 
It  would  therefore  be  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
demonstration  to  the  contrary ;  consequently,  we 
mast  not  be  too  sanguine.  On  the  whole,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  suflSciently  favorable 
to  warrant  a  proceeding  which  my  theory  of 
monomania  suggests  as  ^propriately  remedial." 

'*  Would  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  explain 
the  views  you  allude  to?"  said  De  Vigne. 

* '  Certainly.  I  consider,"  proceeded  Dr.  Blanke, 
"  that  the  hallucination  in  monomania  arises  from 
an  impression  which  has  been  made  upon  the 
brain,  of  such  strength  that  ordinary  means— such 
as  reason,  persuasion,  and  so  forth — are  incompe- 
tent to  remove  it.  The  care,  then,  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  production  of  a  counter  im- 
pression of  superior  force  to  that  whence  the  im- 
pression originated." 

**  Indeed.  You  think  so,  doctor!  And  in 
what  manner,"  asked  De  Vigne,  **  do  you  propose 
to  cflleet  your  object  ?" 

''Aha,  my  dear  young  sir!"  replied  the  doc- 
tor. "That  yon  shall  know  on  ny  next  visit. 
At  vreftBs^  the  disclosure  would  be  premature. 
Good  night,  sir.  Grood  night.  Miss  Wilkinson. 
Keep  up  your  spiriu,  and  hope  for  the  best  Fare- 
well-—adieu!" 

Laden  with  the  benedictions  of  the  lover  and  his 
beloved,  Dr.  Bhinke  returned  to  town.  The  very 
next  day  he  repaired  to  a  masquerade  warehouse, 
the  emporium  of  an  eminent  Israelite.  This  may 
seen  a  strange  step  for  a  member  of  the  faculty  : 
bot  its  object  will  very  soon  be  made  apparent. 

Saturday  found  De' Vigne  again  by  the  side  of 


his  adored,  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  WiUdnsoo. 
There  were  also  present,  besides  the  old  gentlt> 
man,  two  ancient  maiden  ladies,  who  were  to  act 
as  partners  in  the  projected  game.  The  scene 
was  further  graced  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Oldport, 
who  had  been  invited  to  meet  his  old  chum.  It 
was  now  getting  rather  late,  and  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Blanke  was  expected  with  some  impatience. 
Fearful  on  account  of  his  intended  father-in-law, 
who  was  beginning  to  evince  symptoms  of  excite- 
ment, De  Vigne  proposed  a  short  game  to  pass  the 
time  away  till  the  physician  should  arrive.  They 
accordingly  seated  themselves  at  the  card-table. 
Two  or  three  games  were  soon  played,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  won  several  tricks  and  held  many 
honors,  which  put  him  in  high  good  humor.  Pres- 
ently the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was  heard  ap- 
proaching the  house,  and  all  simultaneously  criea : 
**  Here  he  comes !    That 's  the  doctor." 

In  another  moment  the  light  step  of  Thomas^ 
the  footman,  was  heard  ascending  the  staircase, 
followed  by  a  heavier  and  slower  tread.  Throw- 
ing open  the  door,  the  menial  announced,  not  Dr. 
Blanke,  but  a  stranger,  who  said  he  must  and 
would  see  Mr.  Wilkinson.  All  stared  with  as- 
tonishment; but  before  anybody  could  speak,  • 
an  individual  muflled  in  a  cloak,  was  in  the 
room. 

"  What  is  your  business  here,  sir!"  demanded 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  hastily  rising. 

"My  good  name— my  title,"  answered  the 
stranger,  "which  you  have  treasonably  filched 
from  me." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sirt" 

"  Behold !"  replied  the  mysterious  guest.  And 
suddenly  throwing  oflf  his  cloak,  he  displayed  to 
the  view  of  the  astounded  company  the  well  known 
attributes  and  habiliments  of  the  King  of  Gubs. 
"  Behold  in  me  that  sovereign  whose  throne  and 
authority  you  have  presumptuously  usurped !" 

He  fixed  his  stem  look  on  the  monomaniac, 
who,  as  if  paralyzed  by  its  influence,  stood  like: 
one  thunderstruck. 

"  Obstupuit,  stet^untque  come,  et  vox  faoeibus 
hesit," 

as  Dr.  Oldport  afterwards  said  in  the  words  of 
Virgil.  The  Card-Monarch  waved  his  hand,  and 
the  old  gentleman  instantly  sunk  powerless  in  his 
chair.  Advancing  then  with  slow  steps  towards 
him,  the  figure  extended  its  fingers  and  pointed 
them  steadily  at  the  root  of  hn  nose.  It  then 
slowW  moved  them  up  and  down  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  inches  from  his  body,  until  his  eyelids,  at 
first  wide  open,  slowly  closed.  His  head'  dh>pped, 
and  he  fell  rast  asleep. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the-King  of  Clubs  had 
long  ere  this  been  recognized:  as  Dr.  Blanke,  fbr 
otherwise  the  impetuous  De-  Vigne  would  oer> 
tainly  have  knocked  him  down.  Equally  un- 
neoessary  is  it  to  state- that  he  hadimesmerised  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  The  doctor  raised  one  of  the  old 
irentleman's  arms.  It  remained  where  he  plkced 
it.  He  bent  the  thuml>  to  the  nose,  and  extended 
the  fingers  of  the  same  hand.  The  limb  cobtihued 
in  that  position.  He  opened  one  of  the  eyes,  leav- 
ing the  other  shut ;  and  in  this  interesting  attitude- 
the  patient  sat — stiQ  and  motionless  as  uie  statue 
of  Patience  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
speare. He  was  in  that  mysterious  and  rare^ 
rtiue^of  being,  known  ug^j^^llj^^^deSJf^^t 
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nfff  iw«  or  chma. 


**hBt  nt^  now,'*  said  Dr.  Blanke.  **  lenv^  the 
t^perable  sufferer  to  his  repose,  during  which 
Mature  may  be  free  to  peHbrm  the  work  of  his 
restoration.  '  He  thep  addressed  himself  to  in- 
^ire  the  hopes  and  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the 
company  for  the  welfare  of  him  in  whom  two  of 
them,  at  least,  were  so  deeply  interested.  He 
next  retired  to  change  his  dress,  leaving  them 
without  any  injunctions  to  await  his  return  in 
silence.  On  the  contrary,  he  told  them  that  they 
might  bawl  in  the  sleeper^s  ear,  or  bum  his  nose, 
or  prick  hif  fingers,  if  they  thought  proper,  without 
an^  fear  of  awakening  him.  Filial  piety,  and 
neighborly  respect,  however,  prevented  them  from 
tryuig  these  experiments.  In  anxious  astonish- 
ment, conversing  only  in  ejaculations,  they  awaited 
his  return,  which  took  place  very  soon.  He  re- 
appeared in  his  usual  professional  costume. 

"  I  will  now,"  said  the  doctor,  "  proceed  to 
awaken  our  patient.  Should  he  prove  recovered, 
as  I  trust  he  may,  let  me  request  you,  young  lad^, 
to  moderate  your  transports;  or  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  a  relapse."  He  then  made  a  few  trans- 
Terse  passes  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  patient,  who 
altered  his  position^  and  began  to  move  a  little  in 
bis  chair.  '*  Sensation,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  is 
now  partially  restored.  The  brain  is  in  a  state  of 
semi-consciousness.  Periiaps  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  mosic,  for  which  I  have  provid^,  will 
eomplete  the  restoration  of  its  powers."  He  then 
went  to  the  window,  and  throwing  it  open,  con- 
cisely exclaimed,  *'  Strike  up."  A  bairel-organ 
below  instantly  commenced  Balfe's  touching  melo- 
dy of  **  Marble  Halls."  Returning  to  the  som- 
naqnbulist.  Dr.  Blanke  touched  '  his  organ  of 
tone  ;  whereupon  he  instantly  began  to  beat  time 
to  the  air;  and  continued  doing  so  for  some  ten 
J  minutes. 


"  Now,"  aud  the  doctor,  '<  I  think  tilia  win 
dp.'*  So  sayinjBft'he  inclined  his  head,  and  blew  a 
sudden  puff  ot  air  on  the  patient*s  eye-browa, 
which  the  latter  began  to  rub.  He  then  grado- 
aUy  opened  his  eyes  and  at  length  with  n  stait 
awo)ce.    The  firat  word  he  uttered  was  "  Hallo !" 

**  My  dear,  dear  papa !"  cried  Sarah — but  De 
Yigne  prudently  restrained  her  from  rushing  into 
his  arms. 

"Hey?  Whatt"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Why  surely  I  've  been  napping.  Doctor,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  What  noise  is  that?"  Here  he 
alluded  to  the  organ,  which  continued  playing. 
'*  Who  leA  the  fate  open  ?  Tell  that  feUow  to  go 
away  instantly." 

(*Do  jou  know  what  you  have  been  dreaming 
about,  sir!"  said  Dr.  Blanke. 

"  Dreaming--eh  t    Have  1 1" 

**  Tea,  sir.  Yon  have  been  talking  in  yonr 
sleep  about  the  Elmo  or  Clubs." 

It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  interest ! 

<'  The  King  of  Clubs,  eh  t  Ha,  ha !  I  don't 
recollect  it." 

Hour  of  joy  and  tranaport !  Tea.  The  aire  <^ 
Sarah  had  returned  to  reason.  He  retained  not  a 
trace  of  recollection  of  his  malady.  We  leave  to 
be  imagined  the  feelings  of  William  and  his  Sarah, 
which  were  only  equalled  by  those  which  filled 
their  bosoms  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  their 
hands  were  joined  hj  the  Reverend  Dr.  Oldport. 
We  can  compare  their  emotiona  to  nothing  ebe-* 
except,  perhaps,  the  delight  and  satisfaction  with 
whi<m  D^.  Blanke,  in  rewvd  for  his  services,  re- 
ceived from  De  Vigne,  on  the  morning  of  his  mar- 
riage, a  check  for  one  hundred  pounds.  '*  So 
much,"  said  the  learned  and  facetioua  practitioner, 

for  trumping  the  Kino  or  Clubs." 


From  the  tTnloa. 
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'T  IS  bitter  to  endure  the  ^ 

Which  evil  hands  and  tVngues  commit, 
The  bold  encroachments  of  the  strong, 

The  shails  of  calumn v  and  wit ; 
The  scomftil  bearing  of  the  proud, 
The  sneers  and  laughter  of  the  crowd. 

Jlnd  harder  still  it  is  to  bear 

The  censure  of  the  good  and  wise, 

Who,  i^orant  of  what  you  are, 
Or  bhnded  by  the  slanderer's  lies, 

Look  coldly  on,  or  pass  you  by 

In  silence,  with  averted  eye. 

But,  when  the  friends  in  whom  your  trust 
Was  steadfast  as  the  mountain  rock, 

Fly,  and  are  scattered  like  the  dust, 
Before  misfortune's  whirlwind  shock ; 

Nor  love  remains  to  cheer  yonr  fkU, 

Thisis  more  terrible  than  all. 

But,  even  this  and  these — aye  more, 
Can' be  endured,  and  hope  survive ; 
'  The  noble  spirit  s^l  may  soar, 

Although  the  body  fails  to  thrive ; 
Disease  and  want  may  wear  the  finune-— 
Thank  God!  the  sonl  is  still  the  same. 

^Hold  up  your  head,  then,  man  of  grief, 

Nor  longer  to  the  tempest  bend ; 
>  Or  soon  or  late  must  come  relief; 


The  coldest,  darkest  night,  will  end ; 
Hope  in  the  true  heart  never  dies ! 
Trust  on — the  day-star  yet  diall  rise. 

Conscious  oi  purity  and  worth, 
You  may  with  calm  assurance  wait 

The  tardy  recompense  of  earth ; 
And  e'en  should  justice  come  too  late 

To  soothe  the  spirit's  homeward  flight, 

Still  Heaven,  at  last,  the  wrong  shall  ri^. 
Holly  SpringSf  (itfiss.,)  Nov.,  1845. 


THB  OIFTBD. 

Oh,  woe  for  those  whose  dearest  themes 

Must  rest  within  the  bosom's  fold  -, 
Oh,  woe  for  those  who  live  on  dreams, 

Unheeded  by  the  coarse  and  cold. 
They  have  a  hidden  life  akin 

To  nothing  in  this  earthly  sphere  * 
They  have  a  g^ous  world  within, 

Where  nothing:  mortal  may  appear — 
A  worid  of  song,  and  flower,  and  gem. 

Yet  woe  for  them,  oh,  woe  for  them. 

Sach  his  perplexing  woe,  who  seeks 

A  refuge  upon  stranger  shores ; 
In  vain  to  foreign  ears  he  speaks. 

In  vain  their  sympathy  implores ; 
The  same  sad  fate  a  bark  might  prove, 

I<aden  with  gold,  or  princely  store, 
Without  a  guiding  star  above 

And  an  nnmeasnred  deep  before. 
The  world  doth  scorn  them,  libe,  contemn; 
Woe  for  the  gifted,  woe  for  them!  il 

uigitizea  Dy  Mrs.  James  Gn^^ 
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Vnm  AliwitoMk»«liiift4M. 
TOWN  LIFE  Df  ITALY. 
THl  FIASCO. — BY  L.  MABIOTTI. 

*'  Thbrb  was  a  soand  of  rerelnr  by  night ;" 
tbore  was  bustle  and  oonfiision,  and  a  throng  of 
tilting  earriagos  in  the  conrt  of  the  Palaiso  Roepi- 
g^iosi,  at  Florence.  There  were  flaring  torches, 
stamping  horses,  eo^hmen  swearing  in  English, 
German  and  Russian. 

Lady  Phillimore  gate  one  of  her  grand  cosroop- 
oUtic  routs.  It  was  not  a  ball,  nor  a  concert,  nor 
yet  one  of  those  harum-soamm  entertainments 
that  go  by  the  name  of  **  mobs.''  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  known  to  few,  and  ondetstood  by 
none.  It  was  to  be  a  l^ura,  an  improvtsazione,  a 
secctUura,  a  literary  reunion  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country. 

Lady  Phillimore  had,  on  this  occasion,  been 
etiremel^partkularm  her  invitations — that  is,  she 
had  drained  Florence  of  its  motley  population. 
The  gaests  were  fixmi  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe.  The  accomplished  and  the  wealthy,  the 
gr^  and  the  learned  of  many  regions,  were  blend- 
ed in  a  crowd.  There  were  long-haired  professors, 
and  bewigged  Danish  Mtxmi,  Imto- necked  €^0rma^ 
artists,  and  lorgnetted  French  atucb^s,  and 
amongst  a  few  of  a  better  class,  many  of  that  vul- 
gar breed,  whom  gold  enables  to  haunt  the  idle 
towns  of  the  continent,  the  two  varieties  most 
prevalent  in  the  European  menagerie— -the  Rossian 
bears  and  the  English  bores. 

Conspicuous  among  the  latter,  and  distinguisha- 
ble by  uieir  colossal  turbans,  and  by  their  air  of 
familiarity  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  were  two 
female  dabblers  in  literature,  a  Mrs.  Brattle,  a  no- 
torious novelist,  who  had,  as  she  expressed  it, 
waiied  half  the  courts  of  Europe ;  and  a  lady  Em- 
melina  Bruton,  a  person  of  whom  her  best  mends 
said  she  had  all  the  bumps  in  her  head  save  that  of 
adhesiveness^-^  maUmariUUa,  who  dipped  her  pen 
in  gall,  and  emptied  her  quiver  at  all  moitkind, 
with  a  hope  that  some  random  shaft  might  find  its 
way  to  her  ill-wedded  lord.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany  was  made  up  of  dowager  countesses  and  con- 
sumptive spinsters  ;  a  lord  bishop,  with  a  swarm 
of  his  daughters,  and  the  squires  and  lordlings 
licensed  to  flirt  with  the  said  bishop's  daughters— 
besides  sundry  lean  and  lank  poets,  magazine  edl 
tors,  wits,  rakes,  sbarp«»  and  nusnenanes. 

The  "natives"  were  few;  and  there  would 
have  been  none  but  for  the  circumstance  that  one 
of  their  number  was  to  be  exhibited  as  the  hero  or 
the  victim— the  lion  of  the  night.  They  shrunk 
back  and  clustered  together,  in  a  comer,  awed  and 
abashed  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  insig- 
nificance. All  good  understanding  between  the 
Italians  and  their  foreign  visitors,  especially  the 
English,  13  forever  at  an  end.  Tourists  may  have 
their  neat  hotels  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  town 
The  grand  duke— 4hat  iBn4[eeper  on  a  larger 
scale— may  throw  open  his  dtawing-vooms,  his 
gallefies  to  them.  But  ItaHaas  who  respect 
themselves  never  appear  at  court.  The  English 
may  buy  the  pure  sky,  the  climate,  the  country ; 
they  may  ieel  at  home  in  the  Vatican,  or  the  Palaz- 
xo  ritti ;  but,  from  that  very  reason,  the  heart  of 
the  soundest  part  of  the  nation  is  dosed  against 
tbam.  This  evening,  however,  there,  sees^  to 
to  be  a  compromise  betweeii  the  parties.  Some 
of  the  noblest  of  Florentine  patriots  mingled  in  the 
erowd.  Gino  Capponi  and  Niccotini,  ue  former 
Wild  with  inocssant  study,  the  second  blight  with 


the  insinration  of  genius,  stood  conTerringin  the 
«rabnsure  of  a  window.  Next  to  them  sat  Dome- 
niconi,  the  actor,  holding  the  hand  of  a  pale 
youth — the  same  who  was  produced  that  night  as 
a  oEtndidate  for  the  honors  of  authorship.  He  was 
to  read  a  few  extracts  of  a  new  tragedy,  '^  Vanina 
d*amimoJ*^ 

#  •  •  •  • 

Altoviti  was  utterly  unknown  even  in  his  native 
city  of  Florence ;  an  orphan  from  childhood,  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  Jesuit  college  at  Rome, 
and  had  but  lately  returned  to  his  birth-place  as  an 
abate ;  wearing,  that  is,  the  church  dress,  without 
yet  beinp  an  oMaiued  priest. 

AltovMi  had  known  no  boyhood.  The  sternness 
and  austerity  of  his  early  guardians  had  moulded 
his  character  to  an  habitual  gloominess,  which  hb 
subsequent  yeafs  of  cloistral  education  were  not 
calculated  to  dissipate.  On  his  r^um  to  Florence, 
he  found  himself  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his  na- 
tiytty ;  he  felt  companionless  in  the  home  of  his 
infancy.  The  levity  of  that  gay  fHvolous  town 
clashed  with  the  moodiness  of  his  temper.  He 
sought  refuge  in  the  country,  where  he  liTcd  in  an 
almost  ascetic  retirement,  on  his  father's  estates, 
in  an  old  tumble-down  tower,  on  the  brow  of  a 
bare  steep  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fiesole. 

ms  solitude,  however,  his  meditative  studies, 
were  frequently  lm>ken  in  upon  by  foreign  visitors, 
chiefly  English,  wandering  m  quest  of  9)e  pictur- 
eraue.  A  thunderstorm,  a  horse  ungovernably 
wild,  a  beyy  of  ladies  screaming  and  fhinting  with 
terror,  in  an  ill-omened  day,  forced  the  abate  from 
his  secluded  apartment.  Assistance  and  shelter 
were  hospitably  proffered,  and  eageriy  accepted.' 
The  beauties  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
laugh  at  their  own  fears,  at  themselves,  and  at 
ererything  besides.  The  old  tower  was  invaded 
and  rummaged  with  unceremonious  curiosity. 
The  solitary  inmate  wondered  at,  and  quizzed  with 
more  wit  than  urbanity.  Tlie  frolicsome  humor 
of  the  guests  seemed,  by  degrees,  to  win  upon  the 
bewildered  host.  He  skimmed  oflf  the  oil  from 
some  flasks  of  chianti  as  old  as  himself.  He 
spread  before  them  a  substantial  luncheon,  to 
which  the  keen  Apennine  air,  and  a  two  hours' 
ride,  had  imparted  unutterable  relish.  Altoviti 
parted  with  his  new  friends  an  altered  man.  He 
insisted  on  riding  with  them  as  far  as  the  town 
gates ;  and  not  without  a  promise  to  wait  upon 
them  on  the  morrow  at  the  Rospigliosi  palace. 

Yes  ;  the  leader  of  that  frolicsome  exploring  ex- 
pedition was  no  less  a  person  than  the  lady  of  that 
mansion,  the  grand  Miledi  Inglese,  Lady  Philli- 
more herself. 

This  gentlewoman  has  been  settled  at  Florence 
for  above  twenty  years.  She  was  among  the  flrst 
to  venture  out  of  this  wave-bound  ark  at  the  first 
subsiding  of  the  revolutionary  flood.  She  was 
the  relic  of  a  city  sheriff  or  alderman,  who  died 
only  six  months  after  being  knighted  by  the  last 
of  the  Georges.  With  a  princely  fortune  and  the 
vague  appellation  of  ** Lady,"  the  young  widow  had 
tact  enough  to  perceive  that  her  position  in  London 
was  fraught  with  difficulties  and  mortifications. 
She  crossed  the  channel,  and  was  now  playing  prin- 
cess and  sultana  at  Florence.  She  was  a  patroness 
by  profession.  The  Rospigliosi  Palace  became  a 
caravansera  for  all  floropean  Hadjees.  The  proud- 
est of  her  countrymen  sued  abroad  for  the  ac- 
quaintance of  th^  citizen's  wife  they  had  carefully 
shunned  and  dreaded  at  home.  Strange  as  itmay/> 
appear,  the  alderman's  widow  fia<r^been  polished 


eren  to  reganerttion  by  interooorae  with  people  of 
rank  on  the  continent.  Her  title  and  wealth,  and 
the  faTor  of  British  ministers,  bad  been  a  passport 
to  some  of  the  pettiest  Grennao  and  Italian  courts ; 
where  her  gaucheries  had  been  set  down  on  the 
score  of  national  peculiarities.  Mere  lovmess  of 
birth  in  a  woman  is  never  utterly  irreclaimaUe. 
She  is  always  op  to  any  station,  if  she  will  only 
trust  the  prompting  of  her  unerring  feminine  in- 
stinct. A  queen  need  only  be  a  woman  to  be  sure 
to  become  and  to  grace  her  throne. 

Indebted  as  she  considered  herself  to  foreigners 
for  her  promotion,  Lady  Phillimore  insisted  upon 
freely  admitting  them  into  her  brilliant  society. 
The  feeling  of  estrangement,  not  to  say  hostility, 
which  contemptuous  haughtiness  on  one  side,  and 
resentful  vanity  on  the  other,  have  engendered 
between  the  best  Italians  and  the  worst  class  of 
their  overbearing  visitors,  was  allowed  no  utter- 
ance in  the  marble  saloons  of  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace.  "  Lave  me,  love  my  guests,"  was  Lady 
Phillimore's  motto ;  and  the  few  among  the  Floi^ 
entine  gentry  whom  she  took  under  her  protection, 
were  safe  against  the  morgue  and  purse-proud  su- 
perciliousness, which,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  it, 
lenders  bat  too  many  of  her  countrymen  unpopular 
abroad. 

Owing  to  some  slights  she  fancied  she  had  re- 
ceived on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Lady  Phil- 
limore had  gone  over  to  the  liberal,  party,  and  her 
drawinff-TOom  had  thus  become  a  focus  of  opposi- 
tion, where  patriots  could  safely  vent  their  animos- 
ity against  Austria  and  the  smooth-pawed,  oily 
despot,  whose  lulling  rule  is  cited  as  a  model  of 
enlightened  parental  authority.* 

Such  was  the  house  into  which  the  Hermit  of 
Fiesole  found  himself  so  unexpectedly  domestica- 
ted. The  old  alderman's  relict,  however,  had  been 
too  lonff  a  buxom  widow  to  flatter  herself  with 
having,by  the  agency  of  her  own  charms,  operated 
so  astoundinff  a  revolution  in  the  habits  of  the  re- 
olose,  or  to  cmim  for  herself  the  honor  of  that  valu- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  her  daily  visitors.  Lady 
Phillimore  had  her  decoy -bird.  She  had  a  niece 
— a  distant  relation  and  humble  friend— or  wbatr 
ever  else  her  position  in  the  house  of  the  grand 
lady  might  be---one  Caroline  Etheridge,  a  parson's 
daughter  it  was  understood,  and  as  lovely  a  crea- 
ture, as  arrant  a  flirt,  as  a  parson's  daughter  need 
be. 

Lady  Phillimore  had  borrowed  her  from  her 
father  in  Devonshire,  who  was  blessed  with  half  a 
score  of  children  besides,  and  could  well  spare  this 
one,  with  an  express  understanding  that  she  should 
'*  bring  her  out  and  marry  her  oflf. ' '  The  blooming 
beauty  of  the  English  girl,  and  certain  vague  hints 
from  her  aunt  as  to  the  probable  reversion  of  the 
late  alderman's  property,  had  enlisted  several  hun- 
dred fortune-hunters,  British  and  foreign,  in  the 
ranks  of  Caroline's  suitors.  Lady  Phillimore  and 
her  advisers,  the  two  bosom-friends  above  men- 
tioned, Mrs.  Brattle  and  Lady  Emmelina,  laid  their 
wise  heads  together,  and  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  respective  merits  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish 
heaux^  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  ^rl's 
yinwd^otcs  should  fall  on  the  Hun.  Augustus  Phibbs, 
a  gentleman  noted  for  a  long  scraggy  neck,  a 
squeakinff  voice,  and  bristling  carrotty  hair,  but 
who  combined  the  advantages  of  rank  and  wealth 
with  yarious  accomplishments,  which  enabled  him 
to  act  amateur  sob-editor  and  gratuitous  penny-a- 
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liner  to  the  '*  Palladium  of  Universal  Liteiatorty" 
a  periodica]  work  of  uniyersal  notoriety. 

The  wedding,  however,  was,  by  desire  of  Caro- 
line herself,  adjourned  sine  die,  and  the  happy  man 
that  was  to  be,  was  in  the  interim  travelling  south- 
ward, to  collect  materials  for  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  '*  Mental  and  Moral  Degeneracy  or  the  lul- 
ians,"  under  the  nonderous  burden  of  which  the 
massiye  columns  of^ the  **  Palladium"  were  to  quake 
and  quiver  for  many  a  number  to  come. 

On  these  terms  matters  stood  at  the  epoch  of 
Lady  Phillimore's  yisit  to  the  old  tower  at  Fiesoie. 
The  flushed  countenance,  the  luxuriant  charms  of 
the  excited  beauty  of  Devon,  her  oyer-acted  alarms, 
and  subsequent  oertness  and  petulance,  the  thou- 
sand agaceries  or  a  spoiled  beauty,  a  consummate 
coquette  even  when  only  a  rompmg  country-girl  at 
her  father's  parsonage— aimed,  in  a- moment  of 
wanton  exhilaration,  against  the  peace  of  an  unso- 
phisticated recluse,  roused  a  tempest  in  Altoviti's 
mind  which  instantly  and  hopelessly  hurled  reison 
from  its  throne.  A  rush  of  unknown,  but  as  he 
instinctively  apprehended,  unhallowed  passion, 
assailed  the  unguarded  heart  of  the  young  candi- 
date fur  priesthood. 

Caroline  perceived  it.  She  marked  every  change 
in  his  workmg  countenance  ;  she  had  never  before 
witnessed  how,  and  she  was  delighted  to  see  at 
what  rate,  an  Italian  and  a  priest  could  fall  in  love. 

Caroline  had  not  a  bad  heart.  Indeed  she  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  heart,  good,  bad,  or 
indiflferent.  Her  craying  fur  excitement  was  pro- 
portionate to  her  natural  defect  of  excitability. 
Perpetually  in  want  of  strong  emotions,  she  leA 
nothing  unattempted  to  work  herself  up  into  an 
artificial  sute  in  some  degree  resembling  enthusi- 
asm. Her  most  successful  contrivaace  to  that 
eflfect  was  to  watch  the  ravages  of  passion  in  other 
people's  bosoms.  There  was  some  philanthmpy 
m  her  apparently  heartless  coquetry.  She  exerted 
herself  to  liberate  others  from  a  sute  of  apathy 
which  appeared  to  herself  unendurable.  She 
heartily  wished  some  one  would  have  done  as  much 
for  herself.  But  till  her  own  turn  came,  she  was 
indefkti^fable  in  testing  the  susceptibilities  of  every 
heart  within  reach. 

Never  in  her  brilliant  career  of  systematic  flirta- 
tion had  such  a  subject  been  oflRsred  to  her  psycho- 
logical experiments  as  the  unhappy  Altoviti.  She 
dragged  him  alonff  the  street  or  riorence  chained 
to  her  chariot.  He  had  surrendered  at  discretion. 
She  wished  him  to  forego  his  hermitage  at  the  old 
tower  at  Fiesole.  He  removed  to  town.  She 
objected  to  the  blue  collar  and  three-cornered  hat 
of  his  priestly  costume.  He  made  a  bonfire  of  his 
ecclesiastical  trappings.  Finally,  she  desired  him 
to  make  a  show  of  his  literary  talent,  and  there  he 
now  stood  in  her  aunt's  drawing-room,  a  dehOent 
dramatist, 

Caroline,  with  the  quick  apprebensioo  of  her 
sex,  had  read  the  secret  of  her  lover's  heart.  With 
the  penetration  of  a  well-cultivated  undentanding, 
she  felt  that  it  was  no  mean  captiye  that  had  fallen 
into  her  toils ;  that  Altoviti  was  a  poet-bom ;  that 
the  diflldenoe  of  true  pride  alone  prevented  him 
from  emerging  from  obscurity  and  command  the 
homage  of  multitudes.  She  determined  that  her 
friends  should  see  what  lofty  spirit  wof^ipped  at 
her  shrine;  that  the  world  should  witness,  ap- 
plaud, and  envy  her  conquest.  She  had  a  diaeonrse 
with  her  aunt  on  the  subject.  Lady  Phillimore, 
we  have  seen,  waa  addicted  to  the  exerdse  of  pal- 
rooage.    She  was  a  promoter  of  Italian  literatm 
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tad  art ;  dial  ia,  she  fed  a  awarm  of  loeosts,  under 
Ihe  name  of  tmprotafeton',  diiettmUi,  and  all  snefa 
rabble.  She  murdered  Italian  dreadfully  enough 
to  frighten  her  Florentine  maid  into  hyateriea,  and 
wore  a  cirelet  or  diadem  with  four  eameoe,  effigt- 
ating  the  four  great  national  poets.  By  her  exer- 
tioBS  and  Car^ine'a  wilfulness,  Altoviti  was  now 
to  be  brought  before  the  public  and  made  a  great 
man  of,  in  spite  of  himself.         •  •  • 

And  now  the  poet  was  at  his  post.  A  deep,  aw- 
ful silence  prevailed  in  the  crowd.  Caroline,  by 
way  of  a  prelude,  struck  up  the  first  notes  of  the 
famous  introductory  chorus  of  Norma,  with  a  mas- 
terly hand,  long  since  accustomed  to  command  ap- 
plause Every  now  and  then  she  tossed  her  head 
backwards,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  auburn  ringlets 
which  danced  witohinglir  about  her  proud  fair  race, 
but,  in  reality,  to  behold  how  her  victim  stood  the 
tremendous  oideal  to  which  her  ambition  had 
brought  him. 

Altoviti  sat  alone,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
piano,  his  face  turned  towards  the  audience,  his 
manuscript  on  the  table  before  him.  He  was  Dale — 
paler  than  his  friends  had  yet  seen  him — and  though 
apparently  calm  and  almost  haughtily  serene,  it  re- 
quired no  very  keen  obeerver  to  perceive  that  the 
heart  quailed  wiihin  him. 

He  gazed  mechanically  at  the  fflittering  crowd — 
that  crowd  so  quaintly  jumbled  together — those 
few  friends  Lady  Phillimore  had  prej^red  him  for. 
Moat  of  his  audience  were  utter  strangers  to  him ; 
most  of  them,  too,  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  lan- 
guage he  was  to  read  in.  Most  unblusbiogly  and 
unmercifully  was  he  stared  at  in  return.  The 
bishop *s  daughters  and  their  admirers,  especially, 
directed  against  him  as  well  maintained  a  fire  from 
their  burning    eye-glasses  as    Archimedes    ever 

Smred  on  the  devoted  fleet  of  Marcellus.  Mrs. 
rattle  and  Lady  Emmelina  encouraged  him  with  a 
familiar  wave  of  their  faas.  Lady  PhiUimore  went 
round  and  whispered  a  few  words  on  the  historical 
subject  the  drama  was  derived  from. 

Oocastoaal  murmuring  and  tittering  also  would 
break  out  from  the  siillnQss  of  the  promiscuous  as- 
sembly, the  meaning  of  which,  if  it  ever  reached 
his  ears,  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  poor  pilloried  poet. 

However,  as  Lady  Phillimore  observed,  he  v^as 
in  for  it ;  and  the  comments  of  the  foreign  part  of 
the  aodieoce  on  the  novelty  of  an  exhibition  so 
greatly  at  variance  with  their  preconceived  notions 
of  propriety,  and  their  remarks  on  Italian  charla- 
tans and  public  exhibitors,  and  the  bore  of  listening 
for  hours  to  unintelligible,  outlandish  gibberish, 
and  the  unhandsome  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  taken  in — all  this  was  meant  as  an  aside,  and 
the  poet  had  no  business  to  take  any  notice  of  it, 
even  if  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being  familiar  with 
ultramontane  tongues  and  their  slang,  as  he  was 
with  his  own  pure  Tuscan. 

But  Altoviti  was  young  and  handsome:  two 
great  qualifications  for  the  suffrage  of  the  most  ten- 
der, and  happily  the  largest  part  of  his  auditory : 
and  as  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  cheeka  were  flushed 
with  the  rapid  emotions  which  Bellini's  glorious 
strains  roused  in  his  bosom,  his  audience  became 
aware  tliat  the^  stood  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  gified  beings,  whose  energies  need  only  be 
directed  to  a  proper  object,  to  be  sure  of  their  as- 
cendancy over  their  fellow-creatures. 

Nothing,  also,  when  he  began,  could  equal  the 
manliness,  mellowness,  and  flexibility  of  the  tones 
of  hia  voice,  and  notwithstanding  that  slight  canii' 


Una  which  is  inseparable  from  poetical  redlatioii  in 
Italy,  his  vivid  and  impassionate  deliveiT  had 
something  in  itself  irresistibly  suasive  and  win- 

18- 

Se  had  little  or  no  action.    He  read  sitting ; 

only  rising  for  one  instant  for  a  slight  obeisance  at 
the  outset.  This  posture,  and  his  diffidence  and 
trepidation,  did  not  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt 
at  that  exaggerated  gesticulation  for  which  his 
countrymen  are  justly  ridiculed  abroad ;  but  there 
was  an  eloquence  in  his  countenance,  a  language  in 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  bis  flitting  complexion, 
an  expression  in  the  movement  of  his  head,  in  the 
quivering  of  his  lips,  in  the  very  faltering  of  his 
voice,  which  had  power  to  rivet  the  attention,  and 
to  find  its  way  unerringly,  immediately,  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  bystanders. 

The  first  woids  were,  as  might  be  expected,  al- 
most inaudible ;  but,  as  be  warmed  with  his  sub- 
ject, as  his  eves  met  Caroline's,  who  had  silently 
stolen  from  the  piano  and  resumed  her  seat  by  the 
side  of  her  aunt,  the  rest  of  the  company  faded 
from  his  view,  and  he  proceeded  with  that  impres- 
sive ardor,  with  that  heart-storming  vehemence, 
wiUi  which  he  alone  who  created  can  read,  and 
which  proves  how  little  the  most  unearthly  masio 
can  add  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  human  lan- 
guage. 

Caroline  grasped  Lady  Phillimore's  hand.  She 
cast  frequent  glances  at  the  object  before  her,  en- 
raptured at  an  exhibition  of  feeling  never  before 
witnessed.  The  transport  of  the  r^er  i»oved  for 
a  moment  contagious.  She  felt  a  choking  at  her 
throat,  a  tingling  in  her  ears ;  she  yearned  to  her 
lover ;  she  lon^  to  throw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  to  hide  her  head  in  his  bosom,  as  if  the 
throbbing  of  his  heart  and  the  ^wing  of  his  cheek 
could  communicate  heat  and  life,  could  thaw  the 
icd)erg  that  had  till  that  moment  lain  so  heavily  on 
her  breast. 

Hardly  one  person  in  the  room  but  sympathiaed 
with  her.  The  first  act  had  been  listened, to  with 
that  respectfully  frigid  attention  which  charaeter- 
izea  a  circle  of  well-bred  but  hjrpercritical  hearers ; 
but  as  scene  followed  scene,  and  the  interest  atp 
tached  to  the  subject,  and  the  rapidity  and  intensity 
of  action,  the  beauty  of  style — the  real  merit,  in 
short,  of  the  composition  became  apparent,  the 
Italian  part  of  the  audience,  and  all  fiuniliar  with 
the  language,  insisted  on  having  the  whole  drama 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  gave  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal testimonies  of  unmixed  delight. 

As  the  last  words  were  drowned  in  a  burst  of 
applause,  Caroline  stole  a  last  glance  at  the  poet, 
oy  an  unaccountable  association  of  ideas,  the 
thought  of  the  absent  Hon.  Augustus  Phibbs  o(>- 
curr^  to  her  fancy,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  felt  as  if  the  heart  ou^t  to  enter  for  some- 
thing in  a  matrimonial  arrangement.  • 
•            •            •            •            • 

Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed  since  that  mem- 
orable evening  when  thi  good  people  of  Fknrenee 
shut  up  shop,  and  cut  their  Benedizione^  to  be  in 
time  for  the  new  tragedy  at  the  Teatio  Cocomero. 
It  was  then  mid-Lent.  The  pergola  and  the  opera 
were  under  the  interdict  of  the  holy  seaaon,  and 
habitu^  had  no  resource  lefl  but  the  froui.  The 
playhouse  was  opened  long  before  sunset,  to  avoid 
tumult  at  the  entrance.  Altoviti  had  repaired  to  the 
theatre,  prevailed  upon  by  Caroline  and  her  aunt  to 
escort  them  to  their  box.  The  dress  ciide  waa  in- 
vaded by  the  English.  The  bishop's  daugfatera, 
long-necked  as  cranes,  tall  and  erect  as  Lombardy 
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poftos,  wei^  noddiiig,  smirking,  and  telc«nu>hiiig 
on  the  right.  The  ponderous  turbans  of  MiMlam 
Brattle  and  Lady  Emmelina  were  to  be  seen  tow- 
ering on  the  left.  Altoviti  shrank  back  in  his  box. 
Although  his  tragedy  had  been  announced  anony- 
moB^y,  although  he  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
public,  he  felt  as  if  all  the  eyes  of  the  crowded  au- 
dieDce  were  turned  towards  one  box  and  ri^ited  on 
one  object. 

Alas,  poor  votary  of  fame  !  Come  forward  and 
dare  to  look  at  this  dread  jury  that  are  here  oon- 
yened  to  pass  their  verdict  on  the  work  of  your 
brain !  See  among  those  rows  of  vulgar  gaping 
ihces  in  the  pit,  still  stupified  by  the  drowsiness  of 
their  hasty  dinners,  whom  you  would  deem  likely 
to  comprehend  the  poetry  of  your  soul  t  whom 
you  would  select  as  fit  to  be  introduced  into  the 
sanctuary  of  your  mind  t  whom  you  would  raise 
to  the  level  of  your  loftiest  inspirations  t — and  it  is 
of  such  a  crowd,  of  these  men,  for  each  of  whom, 
singly,  you  entertain  no  feeling  short  of  utter  con- 
tempt, that  you,  proud  man,  stoop  to  court  the 
greearious  acclamation.  It  is  from  the  roaring  of 
such  a  managerie  that  you«  privileged  being,  you 
phoenix,  su&r  yourself  to  be  disturbed  frcmi  the 
serenity  of  the  ethereal  region  it  was  given  to  your 
broad-winged  genius  to  expatiate  through  ! 

True,  the  Floreotiues  are,  comparatively,  a 
bright,  keen-witted  people.  True,  you  may  find 
among  the  habitu^,  men  of  judgment  and  taste : 
but  these  deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  any  exhibition  of 
feeling.  The  well-bred  and  accomplished  give  no 
sign.     Gloved  hands  never  clap. 

'*  Vanina  d^Omano''  was  not  a  work  destitute 
of  taste.  The  subject  was  happily  chosen ;  the 
poet  had  done  it  ample  justice.  The  long  assidu- 
ous cares  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  had  left  nothing 
to  desire  on  the  score  of  plausibility  of  plan,  de- 
lineation of  characters,  harmony  and  loftiness  of 
style.  But  it  had  little  or  no  stage  effect.  Cor- 
rect and  faultless  as  a  literary  production,  his 
piece  stood  little  chance  of  success  as  a  dramatic 
perfbnnance.  Those  who  had  been  so  warm  and 
pretty  naurly  sincere  in  their  commendation  of  that 
juvenile  essay,  when  actuated  by  the  prestige  of 
the  poet's  own  declamation,  in  Lad^  Phillimore's 
drawing-room — Capponi  and  Niccolini  among  the 
number — were  now  surprised  at  the  tameneas  and 
languor  pervading  that  chaste  but  unimpassioned 
exhibition,  and  repented  the  encouragement  they 
hod  given  for  its  production  on  the  stage. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  ground  of  its  good  or  bad 
qualities  that  poor  *'  Vanina,**  was  toencoonter  its 
fiite.  There  are  a  hundred  accessary  circum- 
stances on  which  the  ultimatum  of  popular  judg- 
ment depends,  even  more  than  on  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  piece  itself— a  hundred  all-powerful, 
niynterious,  inexorable  agencies,  which  the  proud 
Altoviti  neglected  or  scorned  to  propitiate.  He 
had  no  hired  dacqueurs;  no  interested  partisans 
except  the  few  aristocratic  friends  of  I^y  Philli- 
uKire  in  the  dress  circle,  chiefly  foreigners,  whose 
demonstration,  even  had  they  condescended  to 
make  any  in  his  favor,  was  sure,  out  of  sheer  con- 
tradiction, out  of  national  jealousy,  to  call  forth  the 
animadversion  of  the  many-headed  moiocrcicy  above 
and  below.  The  Italians  are  miglitily  patriotic, 
mightily  independent  on  the  parterre  of  their 
theatres,  a  state  of  hostility  is  invariably  found  lo 
exist  between  the  native  and  the  foreign' faction  at 
the  opera;  and  although  the  tragedy  had  been 
given  as  the  work  di  penna  Fioreniinay  still  the 


interest  of  the  Ingkn  in  its  snooeat  was  too  olm- 
OBS  not  to  call  mrth  a  oonttary  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  emulous  nraltkude. 

Some  untoward  events,  also,  conspired  from  the 
very  outset  to  keep  the  audience  that  evening  in  a 
state  of  unwonted  restlessness  and  ferment.  A 
parcel  of  foreign  yoongsters,  being  in  fact  some  of 
the  (Mfficers  c?  an  Engliah  frigate  anchored  at 
Leghorn,  had  newly  arrived  in  town ;  and  after 
revelUng  and  carousing  at  Shneider's  Hotel  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  had  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den whim  to  see  the  new  pla^.  They  had  msbed 
in,  in  a  state  of  raving  intoxication,  and  taken  the 
pit  by  storm  :  one  or  two  of  them  had,  even  before 
the  raising  of  the  curtain,  been  laid  hold  of  by  the 
card^^ueri  and  turned  out  for  misdemeanor.  The 
remaining  party  had  been  sobered  down  and  strock 
dumb  for  a  moment ;  but  a  sullen  determinatioa 
had  been  entered  into,  by  the  most  daring  of  them, 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  roar  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  peaceful  neighbors,  and  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  luckless  drama  and  ita  ia- 
o£^sive  author. 

Although  enough  is  known  of  the  doings  of 
English  (^^rs  at  Malta,  Corfu,  and  other  foreign 
ports,  to  screen  me  from  any  imputation  of  harbo^ 
ing  a  wish  to  calumniate  them,  I  most,  in  this 
instance,  so  far  do  them  justice  as  to  state  that 
their  misconduct  was  not  so  much  the  result  of 
their  natural  love  of  mischief,  as  of  the  soggestioDS 
of  an  evil  designing  spirit,  who  had  an  interest  in 
urging  them  to  do  their  worst. 

That  carroty-headed  monster,  the  Hon.  Augus- 
tus Phibbs,  was  amongst  them.  That  worthy 
Uttkrateurh^A  just  returned  from  his  protracted 
trip  to  the  south.  He  did  not  like  the  look  of 
things  in  general,  as  he  found  them  on  his  return. 
He  was  not  pleased  with  the  domestication  with 
Caroline  of  what  Lady  Phillimore  called  "  the  in- 
teresting native."  lie  was  bored  to  death  by  the 
drama,  and  the  fuss  everybody  in  the  bouse  made 
about  it.  Surlily  enough  he  declined  countenanc- 
ing the  play  with  his  presence,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  lady  company.  He  joined  a  group  of  fel- 
low-travellers at  the  hotel ;  among  the  officers  of 
H.  M.'s  frigate,  Minerva,  he  found  some  old  col- 
lege friends.  The  spirit  of  ancient  schoolboy  mis- 
chief was  revived  by  that  unlooked-for  meeting. 
Phibbs  threw  out  a  hint  about  the^im  of  the  new 
play.  He  described  it  as  a  parody ,  a  travesty  ;  he 
prepare«1  them  for  a  farce  in  tragic  disguise. 
Having  thus  worked  them  up  to  a  proper  mood  for 
"  a  lark,"  and  relying  on  their  ignorance  of  the 
language,  and  still  more  on  their  fuddled  under- 
standing, he  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  move. 
He  was  now  busy  in  the  middle  alley  of  the  pit, 
bustling  from  one  group  to  another  of  his  disap- 
pointed companions,  tearing  and  taunting  them, 
setting  them  up  against  the  dulness  and  flatness 
of  Italian  humor. 

This  little  piece  of  malice  prepense  succeeded 
beyond  his  fondest  expectation :  what  with  the 
broad  jests  of  those  tipsy  brawlers,  their  outra- 
geous peals  of  laughter,  their  crowing  and  squeak- 
ing-, snoring  and  sneezing,  and  the  cries  of 
•»  Shame  ?"  •'  Silence  !"  "  Turn  them  out !" 
of  the  scandalized  citizens  around  them,  and  the 
jostling  and  pushing  of  the  vainly  interfering 
police — it  soon  became  impossible  to  restore  order 
and  calm. 

A  mirthful  mood,  so  deplorably  jarring  with  the 
solemn  train  of  feeling  which  the  development  of 
the  notion  was  intended  to  caU  forth,  gradually 
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^ned  ground  and  beoaroe  contagious.  The  hice 
m  the  pit  got  the  better  of  the  tragedy  on  the 
svage,  and  when,  as  the  evil  powers  would  have 
it,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  the  drama 
being  then  at  the  acme  of  pathetic  intensity,  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Phibbs,  emboldened  by  success, 
flung  a  chestnut  towards  the  stage,  which  was 
heard  rattling  against  the  Roman  nose  of  Dome- 
niconi,  the  hero — the  roaring  of  the  multitude 
knew  no  limits.  Scarcely  a  word  could  be  heard 
of  the  ensuing  act,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  such 
an  awful  finale  of  hisses,  of  howls  and  yells,  as 
gave  ample  evidence  uf  the  most  decisive  Fiasco 
the  old  Cocomero  had  witnessed  time  out  of 
memory.* 

The  failure  of  one  of  his  pieces  is  no  great  dis- 
grace to  the  French  or  English  dramatist.  Writing 
is  with  him  a  trade,  and  as  much  liable  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  earthly  vicissitude  as  any  other 
money-making  concern.  He  looks  down  on  his 
incensed  judges  with  a  philosophical  sneer,  and 
repairs  to  a  good  oyster-supper  with  his  good 
friends  the  actors,  calm,  stoic,  impassible,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred. 

With  Altoviti  it  was  otherwise.  He  was  bom 
and  educated  in  a  country  where  literature,  enter- 
taining no  hope  of  solid  rewards,  must  rest  satis- 
fied with,  and  aspire  to,  nothing  beyond  the  vain 
clamor  of  popular  applause,  where  success  or 
failure  clings  to  an  author  for  life.  He  was  not 
poor,  and  had  been  impelled  to  enter  into  the 
dangerous  arena  by  no  selfish  views  of  pecuniary 
emolument  or  worldly  preferment.  That  single 
drama  had  been  the  object  of  his  secret  pride  for 
years.  He  had  strained  his  faculties  even  to  ex- 
haustion ;  and  he  hoped — nay  he  had  been  jndoced 
into  a  belief— that  it  was  well  worth,  that  it  would 
repay  all  the  cares  bestowed  upon  it. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Caroline  had  praised  it.  She 
seemed  to  lay  as  much  stress  as  himself  on  that  ill- 
fated  production.  From  the  evening  of  its  first 
reading  her  manner  seemed  changed  towarda  him ! 
She  had  evinced  an  interest  in  the  work — ^perhaps 
she  felt  for  the  author !  That  proud,  ambitious 
spirit  was  to  be  propitiated  by  a  signal  success. 
And  now  ! — a  hissed  author ! — an  aSiurd  charac- 
ter, held  up  to  public  derision— crushed,  annihi- 
lated ! 

On  the  same  night  the  unsuccessful  dramatist, 
alone,  on  foot,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction, 
sought  the  retirement  of  his  old  tower  at  Fiesole. 
He  had  shut  the  world  out,  and  would  see  none  of 
his  friends.  By  stratagem  or  bribery,  by  some 
feminine  deviltry,  (me,  however,  gained  admittance. 
Caroline  had  felt  some  compunction  at  her  heed- 
less conduct.  *<  She  came,**  she  said,  **  to  offer 
her  condolence,  her  sympathy  :"  with  the  consent 
of  Lady  Phil! i more—there  present — she  tendered 
the  greatest,  the  most  welcome,  the  only  repara- 
tion in  her  power — her  hand — and  as  much  of  her 
heart  as  he  had  been  able  to  thaw. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  dilapidated  old  tower  was  left  to  the  rooks 
and  owls  of  the  Apennines.  Vanina  was  suflTered 
to  work  its  way  into  public  favor  by  a  new  experi- 
ment at  the  next  season — and  the  happy  pair  re- 
moved to  a  cool,  shady,  Devonshire  cottage,  where 
the  flirt  and  hoyden  of  three  Florentine  seasons 

*  Fbw  of  our  readers  can  be  unfiuniliar  with  the  matt- 
ing oiF^ateOi  a  cant  word  used  throuffhout  Italy  to  dtsig- 
nta a fiulare,  especially  in  theatricalmatters. 


soon  subsided  into  that  most  perfect  model  of  femi- 
nine grace,  an  English  wife. 

•  •  •  •    . 

The  Hon.  Augustus  Phibbs  and  three  of  his 
most  unruly  fellow-rioters  were,  for  thai  night, 
locked  up  in  the  ffuard-room  of  the  carabinieri. 
Released,  after  a  cheerless  night,  by  the  paternal 
interference  of  her  British  majesty's  representa- 
tive, he  lost  no  time  in  calling  at  the  Ros- 
pigliosi  Palace,  where  he  found  the  ladies  froip 
home.  From  home  they  have  been  to  him  ever 
since ! 

What  schemes  of  mischief  and  revenge  may  not 
be  hatched  by  a  brain  under  the  influence  of  a  head 
of  carroty  hair !  The  disappointed  Phibbs  vowed 
to  everlasting  infamy  the  ill-Sisiiu  u  Auuir:  uliu  IliJ 
irreparably  robbed  him  of  hi.s  bntie.  Three  d^yn 
and  three  nights  he  brooded  over  hia  scheme  of 
vengeance.  At  last  his  con&tcied  venom  fou&d  its 
vent  in  the  columns  of  the  **  Palladium  |'*  where, 
among  the  items  of  '*  our  wockLy  chil-chal,^^  the 
all-important  intelligence  wej^  conve)'ed  to  Eag- 
lish  readers,  that  the  new  tiaireily  at  the  Te&iro 
Cocomero  had  turned  out  a  '*  boleaaisaimo  Fi- 
asco." 
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No  sickness  there- 
No  weary  wasting  of  the  frame  away  : 

No  fearfUl  shrinking  from  the  midnieht  air — 
No  dread  of  summer's  bright  and  fbnrid  ray ! 

No  hidden  grief, 
No  wild  and  cheerless  vision  of  despair ; 

No  vain  petition  for  a  swift  relief- 
No  tearful  eyes,  no  broken  hearts  are  there. 

Care  has  no  honike 
Within  the  realm  of  ceaseless  prayer  and  song : 

Its  billows  break  away  and  melt  in  fioam^ 
Far  from  the  mansions  of  the  spirit  throng  > 

The  storm's  black  wing 
Is  never  spread  athwart  celestial  skies ! 

Its  waitings  blend  not  with  the  voice  of  spring, 
As  some  too  tender  floweret  fades  and  dies ! 

No  night  distils 
Its  chilling  dews  upon  the  tender  fhime ; 

No  moon  is  needed  there !    The  light  which  filb 
That  land  of  glory,  from  its  Maker  came ! 

No  parted  fHends 
0*er  moamfttl  recollections  have  to  weep! 

No  bed  of  death  eodmring  love  attends 
To  watch  the  coming  of  a  pulseless  sleep ' 

No  blasted  flower 
Or  withered  bud  celestial  gardens  know ! 

No  scorching  blast  or  fierce  descending  shoiifer 
Scatters  destruction  like  a  rathless  foe! 

No  battle  word 
Startles  the  sacred  host  with  fear  and  dread ! 

The  song  of  peace  Creation's  morning  heard, 
Is  rung  wherever  angel  minstrels  tread! 

Let  us  depart, 
If  home  like  this  await  the  weary  sonl  1 

Look  op,  thou  stricken  one !  Thy  woonded  heut: 
Shall  bleed  no  more  at  sorrow's  stem  control. 

With  faith  our  guide, 
White-robed  and  innocent,  to  lead  the  waj], 
Why  fear  to  plunge  in  Jordan's  rolling  tide, 

And  find  the  ocean  of  eternal  day  ?  f  /> 

uigitizea  uy  \^kj\jwI\^ 
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(Put  of  M  article  in  the  Weatmlneter  Beriew.] 

1.  T%e  Christian  AlUance,    Its  Constitution^  List 
of  Officers,  and  Address.    New  York.    1843. 
S.  Apostolato  Popolare,    London      184^3. 

The  first  of  the  above  pamphlets  contains  what 
may  be  termed  the  **  Constitution"  of  an  Ameri- 
can Society,  dating  from  the  12th  May,  1843, 
which  announces  itself  as  established  **  to  promote 
religions  freedom,  and  to  diffuse  useful  and  re- 
liffious  knowledge  among  the  natives  of  Italy,  and 
oUier  Papal  countries.'*  Each  member  uf  the 
society  is  to  contribute  not  less  than  one  dollar 
annually  to  the  formation  of  a  social  fund,  which 
is  to  be  devoted — fiftt,  to  the  sending  a  judicious 
agent  to  all  those  localities  of  North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  and  the  African  Coast,  resorted 
to  by  large  bodies  of  Italians,  there  to  establish  a 
correspondence,  and  depositories  for  the  sale  of 
Bibles  and  other  books,  and  to  effect  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  religions  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  Italian  people ;  secondly,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  tracts  and  books  in  the  Italian  language. 
**  L'Histoire  de  la  Reformation,*'  by  Merle  d'Au- 
bign^,  and  M'Crie's  <'  Memorials  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy,"  are  named  as  samples  of  the  works 
to  be  translated.  The  third  object  of  the  fund  is 
^^*  laying  before  the  American  public  the  true 
stale  and  condition  of  the  various  Popish  Conn- 
tries,  and  the  character  of  Popery  as  a  system." 

As  far  as  set  forth  in  the  '*  Constitution,"  and 
at  more  detail  in  the  address  which  follows,  the 
aim  of  this  association  is  good,  although  its  plan 
is  incomplete.  It  is  solely  theologieal.  **  With 
questions  properlv  political,"  say  its  founders, 
*'  our  association  has  nothing  to  do."  Now,  we 
acknowledge  that  in  Italy,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  religious  question  sarpasses  in  importance  all 
others ;  but  we  believe  that  sooner  or  later  the 
thinking  world  will  be  convinced  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Peninsula,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  religious  question  otherwise  than  through 
the  political.  To  be  must  precede  to  think ;  and 
Italy  is  not.  To  aim  at  her  mresent  progress  to- 
wards religious  liberty  would  be  to  impose  the 
task  of  physical  motion  on  a  prisoner  bound  hand 
and  ft»ot.  You  may  warehouse  Bibles,  or  copies 
of  "Merle  d'Aobign^  and  M'Crie,  at  every  point 
aroand  Italy  that  may  favor  their  dispersion  ; 
slowly,  and  in  numbers  imperceptible,  they  may 
reach  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  need  of 
them,  of  those  whose  souls  are  already  freed  ;  hut 
the  mass,  **  the  gay  unthinking  peasantry"  of  the 
villages  of  Italy,  **  the  mechanics  and  shopkeepers 
of  her  towns,'*  will  never  hear  of  them.  The 
ffeodarmes,  the  priests,  and  the  Custom  house 
form,  between  them  and  the  instruction  you  seek 
to  afford,  a  trinle  wall  insurmountable  to  individual 
agents  of  a  Transatlantic  society.  Every  theory 
^f  education,  then,  for  the  masses  of  Italy,  resolves 
itself  into  a  problem  of  liberty.  And  well  do  lier 
■patriots  know  this.  Since  the  founders  of  the 
'Christian  alliance  wrote  in  their  address  that 
-**  The  patriotie  minds  of  that  glorious  land  are 
understood  to  have  abandoned  the  hope  of  liber- 
bating  their  country  by  insurrection  and  the 
: sword,"  projects  and  attempts  of  that  very  order 
ihave  multiplied  in  a  frightful  ratio.  Setting 
.aside  the  address,  however,  the  Christian  alliance 
«is  a  symptom  that  interest  is  awakened  in  America 


for  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  that  the  impor- 
tance of  that  country  in  the  European  circle  is  felt 
and  comprehended  by  our  kinsmen  across  the 
ocean.  The  example  shown  deserves  to  be  imi- 
tated on  a  larger  scale  among  ourselves. 

The  **  Apostolato  Popolare"  is  a  periodical  pub- 
lication in  Italian,  published  in  London,  of  which 
twelve  numbers  have  made  their  appearance  ;  and 
it  represents  the  opinions  of  the  National  lulian 
Association,  known  as  **  Young  Italy."  Bearing 
such  a  title,  and  were  it  only  as  the  symptomatic 
'*  straw,"  it  has  a  claim  to  be  better  known  among 
us  than  it  is.  The  religious  question  has  often 
been  handled  in  it,  and  in  a  sense  decidedly  op- 
posed to  Papacy.  Though  the  positive  doctiinal 
category  of  its  conductors  remains  hitherto  unde- 
veloped, we  have  .evidence  that  they  are  sensitively 
alive  to  the  preeminence  of  the  religious  principle 
in  the  work  of  social  renovation.  While  deplonng 
it,  they  endeavor  to  make  prominent  the  existing 
want  of  belief.  They  proclaim  that  the  world  can- 
not live  without  satisfying  this  want ;  and  they 
appear  disposed  to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a 
council — but  to  a  council  faithful  to  its  convic- 
tions, charged  to  inquire  into  and  direct  the  re- 
ligious aspirations  now  stirring  in  the  bosom  of 
humanity. 

The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English  public 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  few  publications 
that  from  time  to  time  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  the 
situation  and  tendencies  of  the  Peninsula,  is  but  a 
result  of  the  indifference  that  prevails  upon  the 
Italian  question — an  indifference  which  would  be 
strange  anywhere,  but  which  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable as  existing  in  the  midst  of  a  Protestant 
people,  valuing  liberty  of  conscience  and  proclaim- 
ing itself  to  be  now  more  than  ever  alarmed  at  the 
inroads  of  the  Papal  spirit.  What !  aie  we  com- 
plaining of  the  active  propagandismof  the  court  of 
Rome  amongst  us — do  we  point  with  exclamations 
at  symptoms  (whose  more  than  temporary  impor- 
tance, by-the-bye,  is  much  exaggerated)  of  a  return 
to  war  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican,  and  are  we  for- 
getting our  most  powerful  auxiliary  ?  Behold  at 
the  feet  of  that  throne  of  usurpation,  that  exhausts 
our  anathemas,  a  people  seeking  nationality,  whose 
nationality  recognized,  would  be  a  final  sentence 
to  the  power  of  enslaving  belief.  We  know  that 
in  183],  in  an  effort  of  national  organization,  their 
first  and  spontaneous  step  was  the  abolition  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope ;  that  is  to  say,  tho 
lopping  away  of  half  his  strength.  Almost  all  the 
leaders  of  this  movement,  since  driven  into  exile, 
proclaim  a  creed  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
which  we  dread  the  influence :  and  has  it  never 
struck  us  that  if  these  men  were  free  to  express 
their  present  convictions,  a  blow  would  be  struck 
at  the  very,  root  of  the  evil?  Obviously  the 
Italian  national  question  embraces  the  solution  of 
the  religious  question,  and  our  duty  is  at  least  to 
study  it. 

When,  about  a  year  ago,  we  heard  that  some 
bodies  of  men  had  shown  themselves  in  the  Papal 
States — that  an  unusual  fermentation  pervaded 
Italy,  and  that  a  general  rising  was  looked  for,  our 
indifference  never  for  an  instant  forsook  us.  Al- 
though the  titles  of  Count  and  Marouis  attached 
to  the  names  of  those  who  were  designated  as 
principals  were  of  a  nature  slightly  to  jog  our  aris- 
tocratic torpor,  many  among  us  waited  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitunf,  ere  we  couM 
even  admit  that,  alter  all,  this  might  be  an  out- 
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break — not  of  our  old  drcalatin^^  library  acqaaint- 
aace,  the  banditti — hot  of  patriots  driven  to  this 
extremity  by  the  mal-administration  of  their  oonn- 
try's  afl&irs.  Our  journals  recorded  the  foots  with- 
out comment.  Their  editors  did  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  examining  if  this  were  the 
last  throe  of  the  dying ,  or  a  signal  of  the  uprousing 
of  a  great  people.  None  thought  of  inferring 
from  the  coittUs  and  marqtUses^  valued  at  so  much 
a  head  by  the  pontifical  ^vemment,  a  new  proof 
that  the  nobility  fraternized  with  the  people  in 
these  unceasing  aspirations  of  patriotism.  None 
thought  of  seeing  in  Dr.  Muratori^s  band,  that  kept 
in  check  for  six  weeks  all  the  forces  of  the  pppe, 
Swiss  and  native — ur  later,  in  the  bands  of  Uala- 
bria,  when  the  agitation  had  reached  Southern 
Italy — a  symptom  of  progress  in  insurrectional  in- 
telligence, a  practical  programme  of  the  destined 
war  on  the  foreigner,  drawn  up  by  the  most  de- 
Toted  among  the  Italian  youth.  When,  in  the 
sequel,  we  heard  that  the  brothers  Muratori  had 
taken  refuge  in  exile  ;  that  the  brothers  Bandiera, 
and  some  others  with  them,  had  encountered  mar- 
tyrdom, the  sole  conclusion  drawn  was — All  is 
ended;  and  the  trifling  amouutof  attention,  of  curi- 
osity, that  the  troubles  had  excited  among  us,  im- 
mediately subsided. 

This  is  to  treat  somewhat  too  lightly  both  the 
Cftuse  of  a  people  to  whom  Europe  owes  its  civili- 
zation, and  the  efforts  of  those  brave  men  whose 
object  is  to  give  that  people  new  life. 

Yet  nothing  is  ended :  the  ground  beneath 
trembles  to-day  just  as  yesterday.  The  symptoms 
of  fermentation  continue ;  and  it  requires  no  very 
practised  eye  to  foresee  that  important  events  will 
oome  to  pass  in  Italy,  perhaps  very  soon.  The 
"^TOR^l^y  obstinate  and  prolonged,  that  for  thirty 
years  has  periodically  driven  to  the  dungeon,  to 
the  scaffold,  or  to  exile,  the  ^lite  of  her  Mucated 
youth  has  not  yet  terminated. 

The  map  of  Europe  has  to  be  re-modelled. 
New  nationalities  appear  to  be  establishing.  The 
part  of  statesmen  should  be  to  prepare  for  England 
a  new  political  and  commercial  existence  by  culti- 
vating the  germs  of  sympathy  and  alliance  with 
the  new  powers  that  will  spring  out  of  the  crisis. 
If  the  present  cabinet  neglect  this  office,  let  us 
ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  discharge  it.  Here- 
after Englishmen  will  thank  us. 

Those  who  would  seriously  investigate  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  prospects  of  the  Italian  people 
should  commence  their  inquiry  with  the  states  of 
the  pope.  Discontent  is  there  most  menacing, 
and  the  religious  question,  which  is  there  located, 
10  the  papal  states  the  most  directly  important. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Pins  the  Sixth  had  but  two  nephews,  children 
of  m  sister  married  to  Conte  Onesti  of  Cesena. 
Unwilling  that  the  Braschi  name  should  perish 
with  himself,  he  made  these  nephews  adopt  it,  and 
thenceforward  undertook  their  advancement.  The 
yonn^r  was  made  a  cardind :  the  elder  was  mar- 
ried mto  a  patrician  family;  for  him  therefore  a 
patrimony  was  indispema'ble,  and  it  was  set  about 
m  this  way.  The  Lepri  family,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest in  Rome,  had  only  one  direct  heir,  the  priest 
Don  Amanzio,  a  man  besotted  with  ambition  that 
neTer  could  be  gratified,  for  his  imbecility  was 
proTerbial.  Bis  fortune  Pius  had  fixed  on  for  the 
i>iica  Braschi.  He  placed  about  Don  Amanzio 
two  of  his  creatures,  the  Abate  Stampa,  a  kind 
of  parasite-buffoon,  charged  to  inflame  his  ambition, 
and  Monrignore  Nardi,  Latin  Secretary,  who  was 
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to  turn  this  foible  to  account.  Persuaded  by  them 
that  he  was  justified  in  aspiring  to  a  cardinal's  hat, 
presented  by  Nardi  to  the  Pope,  feted  by  the  Dnca 
and  Duchessa  Braschi,  Don  Amanzio^s  head  was 
completely  turned.  He  began  by  making  presents 
successively  of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his 
rare  books ;  he  ended  by  giving  his  estates.  Not 
daring  to  name  him  cardinal,  the  pope  did  worse ; 
he  made  him  prelate-referendary  to  the  Segnatura. 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  court  of  Jurisconsults ;  and  he 
himself  attended  at  the  installation  of  this  idiot 
with  the  pontifical  insignia  and  unusual  pomp.  To 
this  honor  he  shortly  ^ded  that  of  Chierico  di  Ca- 
mera. All  Rome  was  in  laughter;  the  scandal 
was  so  great  that  Pius  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
country  for  a  little  time.  But  as  the  price  of  all 
this,  Don  Amanzio  had  ^ven  up  all  his  fortune  to 
the  Duca  Braschi  and  his  successors,  by  a  dona- 
tion inter  vivos. 

The  scene  now  changed ;  to  caresses  succeeded 
ingratitude.  The  pope  avoided  his  visits ;  the 
Braschi,  pretending  some  offence,  closed  their 
doors  against  him ;  flatterers  forsook  him ;  impov- 
erished, with  his  soul  steeped  in  bitterness,  Don 
Amanzio  fell  ill.  Having  summoned  a  confessor, 
he  unfolded  eveirthing  to  him,  begging  him  to 
make  public  afVer  nis  death  the  history  of  the  dona- 
tion, and  his  remorse  at  having  left  a  crowd  of 
relatives  a  prey  to  the  miseries  of  poverty.  The 
confessor  suggested  to  him  to  retract  the  gift  aloud 
and  before  witnesses,  as  a  testamentary  revocation. 
He  did  so  and  died.  Aided  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Braschi,  the  relatives  made  their  claim ;  some  among 
them  besought  the  pope  to  help  their  poverty  by  giv- 
ing them  a  portion  of  that  wealth  which  m  justice 
they  had  a  right  to.  Cardinal  Giovannetti  warmly 
pressed  him  to  admit  the  death-bed  retractation. 
Pius  rejected  both  counsel  and  supplications ;  he  rati- 
fied as  a  royal  investiture  the  transmission  of  the 
property  to  his  nephew.  The  matter  being  referred 
to  the  courts,  he  chose  tribunal  and  judges,  and  of 
course  obtained  a  favorable  decree.  An  appeal 
was  made.  To  indicate  beforehand  to  the  new 
judges  what  decision  was  expected  and  what 
rewards  were  in  store  for  them,  Pius  the  sixth 
promoted  to  high  office  and  aflerwards  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  one  CSoia,  who  had  strenuously  supported 
the  Braschi  as  a  member  of  the  first  court.  From 
one  tribunal  to  another,  the  cause  at  last  reached 
the  Rota  Romana  ;  the  jurisconsults  composing  that 
court,  jealous  of  their  ancient  reputation,  and 
warned  by  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  re- 
versed the  preceding  decbions,  declared  the  dona- 
tion vicious,  and  condemned  Braschi  to  make  resti- 
tution. The  people  would  have  borne  the  judges 
in  triumph ;  and  rius  was  driven  to  a  compromise 
with  the  lawful  heirs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  beyond  all  this,  there  lies  matter  infinitely 
more  significant,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
—the  religion  of  the  question,  the  consdousnees 
now  general,  that  all  is  brouffht  to  pass  in  die 
name  of  a  LIE;  the  Mene,  Idene,  Tekel,  Peres^ 
that  irrevocably  sentences  every  power  usurped  in 
the  name  of  that  which  is  no  longer  believed  in, 
that  no  longer  believes  in  itself.  Just  so  is  it  with 
the  Pope.  His  Swiss  and  his  Austrians  are 
feared  ;  bnt  men  lauffh  at  his  excommunication,  at 
his  in^llibility,  at  his  vicariousnees  for  God  or 
Christ  on  the  earth ;  Pasquin's  satires  are  more 
potent  than  the  uplifted  finger  that  pretends  to  rule 
over  urbem  et  orhem.  When,  in  1831,  the  de  facto 
vakm  of  the  Roman  States  issued  a  decree  abol- 
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ishmg  llie  Pope's  temporal  power,  not  a  aini^e 
individual  throughout  tbeir  breadth  uttered  a  pro- 
test. Wlien  f  as  men  seize  a  common  malefactor,  vio- 
lent hands  were  laid  on  the  Cardinal  Legate  Ben- 
venuti,  who  came  to  foment  disunion  in  the  Array  of 
the  Insurrection,  not  a  single  mouth  cried  out  sac- 
rilege. And  when  the  Transtibennes,  whose  blind 
faith  is  so  much  extolled,  discover  that  bread  is  too 
dear,  they  send  a  loaf  with  their  vivas^  into  the 
stately  equipage  of  hb  holiness ;  they  treat  him  as 
the  savage  treats  his  fetiche.  All  the  world  of 
Italy  knows,  and  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the  Pope- 
dom, from  how  much  intrigue  results  the  nomina- 
tion of  him,  who,  as  the  representative,  we  say 
not  of  God,  but  of  Humanity,  should  be  one  filled 
with  all  intelligence,  and  all  love,  hailed  by  the 
church,  by  the  welcome  of  the  faithful.  AU  the 
world  knows  how  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Spirit  ^shame  that  we  must  so  word  it)  posts  to 
Home  m  an  ambassador's  portmanteau;  how  the 
recommendation  of  Chetanino,  or  his  like,  is  more 
efficacious  with  the  Holy  Father,  than  sentiments 
of  eternal  justice;  how  every  severity  of  enact- 
ments for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  vanishes 
before  the  Fair  of  Sinegafflia — it 's  so  profitable  to 
the  TVeasury;  how,  in  short,  all  spirituality  has 
fallen  before  the  interests  of  temporal  power.  And 
how,  then,  can  you  look  for  its  existence  among 
the  subjects  of  that  power!  Urged  by  a  blind 
reaction,  and  estimating  religion  by  its  application 
under  their  eyes,  the  educated  youth  for  the  most 
part  lapse  into  materialism ;  the  people,  save  a 
portion  of  the  rural  population,  are  without  belief^ 
even  though  professing  it.  Half  from  fear,  halt 
from  habit,  they  may  still  frequent  the  churches, 
may  be  found  gazing  on  the  pomp  of  ceremonies, 
but  with  curiosity,  not  witn  reverence ;  their 
southern  imagination  may  be  excited,  but  the  heart 
is  untouched.  The  Papal  power,  then,  is  not  only 
hated  for  the  evil  it  woiks,  but  despised  as  an  im- 
posture, for  the  sources  whence  it  obstinately  per- 
sists in  deriving  the  authority  by  whose  virtue  it  is 
existant ;  and  it  ma^  be  conceived  what  degree  cff 
bitterness  this  fbelmg  adds  to  reaction.  Men's 
aspirations  are  bent  die  more  earnestly  to  the 
advent  of  political  liberty.  They  feel  uat  tram 
that  advent,  in  some  way  or  other,  will  result  tiie 
solution  of  the  religious  question ;  they  feel  ^at 
from  the  flij^ht  of  the  Pope---and  he  will  fly,  sooner 
than  submit  with  cordiality  to  the  deprivation  of 
temporal  power — and  from  his  first  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  the  rebels,  will  naturally  arise 
an  appeal  to  a  council ;  or  some  other  mode  of  es- 
tablishing what  are  the  wants  of  religions  Adth  m 
Italy. 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  now  understand  why 
a  fearful  agitation  is  periodieally  at  work  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  will  be  at  work  more  and  more. 
An  energetic  protestation  it  is,  in  the  name  of 
every  brave  and  noble  heart  of  these  provinces, 
published  to  slumbeiing  and  careless  Europe ;  and 
It  wQl  be  converted  into  a  triumphant  and  unani* 
mously  proclaimed'  revolution,  on  the  day  that  ESu- 
rope,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  zeal  fbr 
the  maintenance  of  a  principle  so  often  announced 
in  words,  shall  say  to  the  Austrians — Keep  to  your 
awn  territory,  whatever  may  occur  beyond  ytn^;  the 
ntbjects  of  Me  Poj^  are  on  their  awn  ground;  let 
them  manage  thetr  own  affairs  as  suks  them  best. 
Nay,  a  revolution  some  day  it  will  beeome,  though 
Europe  diodd  persist  in  sanctioning  the  degrading 
and  iniquitous  intervention  of  one  Foreign  Power 
in  the  concerns  of  anodier. 


Cabtsk,  the  LroN  Kxsq. — Carter,  the  celebrated 
lion  king,  possessed  perhaps  as  much  darinff  and  sdf- 
possession  as  has  ever  been  known.  A  full-grown 
and  powerHil  Bengal  tiger  was  landed  out  of  an  Indian 
man  for  him,  and  was  to  be  trained  for  his  dieatiinl 
exhibttioQs.  Carter  expressed  no  concern  at  the  task 
nor  anticipated  any  difficulty ;  and  when  be  judged 
the  fitting  moment  to  have  arrived,  he  caused  the 
door  of  the  cage  to  be  opened,  and  suddenly  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  astonished  beast,  armed  merely 
with  a  slight  horse-whip.  Cowed  by  the  efirontei^ 
and  stem  elance  of  the  man,  the  tiger  crouched  into 
the  most  distant  comer  of  its  cage,  terror-stricken. 
A  blow  with  the  whip,  and  an  indication  of  the  fin- 
ger, sent  the  now  submissive  beast  to  another  cor- 
ner ;  and  thus  it  was  kept  on  the  move  from  spot  to 
spot,  till  Carter,  retiring  fix)m  the  cage,  declared  its 
entire  subjugation.  The  feats  of  this  extraordinary 
man  on  the  stage  are  well  known,  but  he  would 
often  amuse  himself  in  private  by  matching  his 
strength  against  that  of  his  animals.  I  have  seen 
him,  for  instance,  release  a  puma  from  its  cage,  and, 
seizing  the  beast  by  its  tail,  attempt  to  drag  it  along : 
indeed  I  do  not  Klieve  he  knew  what  fear  was. 
Frequently  on  the  stage  he  has  been  severely  bitten 
and  mauled,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness, or  even  fear  of  the  beast,  which  had  converted 
its  feigned  ferocity  into  an  actual  attack.  Altogether 
his  command  over  his  animals  was  an  astonishing 
exhibition,  and  proved  forcibly  how  completely  the 
majesty  and  dauntless  daring  of  man  can  effisct  do- 
minion.—£.  P.  Thompton. 


A  MOTHER   TO  HER   FORSAKEN  CHILD. 

Mv  child— my  first  bora !    Oh  I  weep 

To  think  of  thee— thy  bitter  lot ! 
The  fair  fond  babe  that  strives  to  creep 

Unto  the  breast  where  thou  art  not, 
Awakes  a  piercing  pang  within. 

And  calls  to  mind  thy  heavy  wrong. 
Alas !  I  weep  not  for  my  sin — 

To  thy  dark  lot  these  tears  bekmg. 

Thy  little  arms  stretch  forth  id  vain 

To  meet  a  mother's  fond  embrace ; 
Alas !  in  weariness  or  pain, 

Thou  gazest  on  a  hireling's  fmee, 
I  left  thee  in  thy  rosy  sleep — 

I  dared  not  then  kneel  down  to  bless ; 
Now — ^now,  albeit  thou  may'st  weep, 

Thou  canst  not  to  my  bosom  press. 

My  child!  though  beauty  tint  thy  cheek, 

A  deeper  dye  its  bloom  will  claim, 
When  lips  all  pitiless  shall  speak 

Thy  monrnml  legacy  of  shame. 
FeDchanoe,  when  love  shall  gently  steal 

To  thy  young  breast  all  pure  as  snow, 
This  cruel  thought  shall  wreck  thy  weal, 

The  mother's  gmU  doth  Ivrk  below, 

Blackwood, 


LOOK  FORWARD. 

OiffB  year  the  nearer,  wilb. 

Are  we  to  death : 
Time,  love,  that  meteth  life, 

Garners  our  breath. 

Let  not  thy  dear  face  own 

Looks  of  distress : 
If  days  of  love  are  gone, 

Sorrows  are  less. 

Look  forward  cheerily,.— 

Hope  to  the  last ! 
Would'st  thou  then  live  wearily, 

Chng  to  the  past.  |^ 
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From  thB  Cdtlc 

Adventures  in  the  Pacifie,  with  Observations  on  the 
Natural  Productions,  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Hathfes  of  the  various  Islands ;  together  with 
Remarks  on  missionaries,  British,  and  other  resi- 
dents, 4rc.  By  John  Coulter,  M.  B.  8vo. 
pp.  290.     Dablin,  1845.    Carry  and  Co. 

Dr.  Coulter  sailed  from  London  in  163t,  as 
aorgeon  on  board  the  Stratford,  and  paasiog  roand 
Cape  Horn,  touched  and  lay  at  anchor  at  many  of 
the  ports  on  the  west  coasts  of  both  South  and 
Novth  America,  stretchinff  off  westerly  among  the 
islands  in  the  North  and  south  Pacific,  returning 
thence  to  the  Polynesian  group.  At  Tahiti  the 
ship  was  fitted  out  for  home ;  sailing  to  Eimeo, 
they  took  on  board  Mr.  Armitage  and  his  family, 
a  missionary  who  had  resided  many  years  on  the 
islands,  and  they  arrived  in  London  in  1836. 

The  volume  liefore  us  is  a  selection  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  and  occurrences  of  this  protracted 
voyage,  written  without  the  pretension  to  technical 
knowledge  which  to<i  oflen  obscures  the  works  of 
scientific  men.  Dr.  Coulter  has  addressed  the 
pnblie  in  the  language  of  the  people ;  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  common  parlance  has  been  substituted  for 
the  hard  and  unintelligible  names  of  the  botanist 
and  the  naturalist,  and  the  result  is  a  volume 
abounding  in  agreeable  readingr,  yet  without  tftie 
sacrifice  of  a  particle  of  information ;  knowledge  is 
conveyed  without  the  formulas  of  knowledge ;  a 
child  might  listen  with  delight  to  the  narrative, 
and  comprehend  every  sentence  ;  and,  hot  for  the 
title-pa^e,  it  would  never  have  been  suspected  that 
an  M.  D.  had  penned  pages  of  such  pure  English. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  Dr.  Coulter's  merit.  His 
descriptions  of  places  and  persons  are  full  of  color, 
and  drawn  with  a  bold,  efl^tive  touch.  Moreover, 
be  has  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  iq  likely  to 
interest  his  readers,  shunning  the  too  common 
error  of  tourists,  who  are  so  apt  to  consider  that 
matters  which  at  the  moment  most  affected  them- 
selves will  be  equally  attractive  in  the  telling,  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  false  conclnsion ;  for 
the  small  troubles  of  the  traveller  are  as  vexing  as 
the  greater  ones,  and  a  bad  dinner,  or  none,  virill 
often  rwffie  the  temper  more  than  a  serious  difficul- 
ty or  danger;  but  at  the  one  the  reader  laughs, 
while  he  sympathizes  with  the  other.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  besetting  sin  of  tourists  is  afforded 
in  the  Vacation  Ramhks  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Tal- 
foard. 

Dr.  Coulter's  narrative  is  rather  a  selection 
from  his  adventures  than  a  journal  of  them.  He 
opens  with  a  description  of  the  ship  Stratford,  and 
remarks  upon  the  discomforts  endured  liiefore  the 
departure  of  a  vessel  from  the  constant  coming  and 
going  of  visitors.  He  cannot  understand  how  any 
person  can  call  the  sea  monotonous. 

**  The  sky  is  monotonous,  and  has  not  that  con- 
stant variety,  as  in  hi^rher  latitudes.  It  is  gener- 
ally a  clear  blue,  getting  a  duskier  hue  as  you  go^ 
on,  with  an  occasional  light,  small  cloud ;  but  the 
water  affords  charming  variety — it  becomes  of  a 
deep  blue  color.  You  can  look  deep  into  it,  and 
Uien  you  will  perceive  that  it  teems  with  life.  Yon 
will  see  an  occasional  flying-fish  endeavoring^  to 
escape  from  the  dolphin  ;  thousands  of  bonitos  and 
albicon  around,  and  accompanying  the  elhip; 
whales  of  every  kind  blowing  the  water  from  their 
spoot-holes,  and  ploughing  along^,  occasionally 
breaching  clear  oat  of  water,  and  exhibiting  a  nzed 
fish  that  any  Waltonian  might  well  stare  at ! 


^^Hondreds  of  miles  from  any  land,  you  will  oi\en 
meet  with  a  turtle  floatiiig  on  the  water,  and  a  few 
birds  in  the  anr  flying  round  the  ship,  such  as  the 
Cape  pigeon,  a  beautiful  white  bird,  with  a  few 
black  spots;  the  Tropic  bird,  about  the  pigeon 
sise,  of  a  pure  white,  with  two  long  feathers  in  the 
tail,  and  a  red  bill.  Sailors  generally  term  this 
bird  the  '  boatswain,'  as  it  sails  over  and  around 
the  ship,  looking  well  at  it,  apparently  to  see  if 
all  is  right  and  shipBhape." 

At  Xht  Cape  de  Vera  Islands  they  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  great  man. 

"  The  ffovernor  was,  of  course,  a  Portuguese 
officer.  His  costunoe  consisted  of  an  old  faded 
military  blue  jacket,  with  old  gold  expaulettes, 
duck  trousers,  canvass  shoes,  but  no  stockings.  In 
spite  of  his  costume  his  manners  were  gentleman- 
ly. He  received  us  kindly,  and  gave  us  a  hmeh 
of  preserved  meats,  f^uit,  &c.  His  lady  had 
neither  shoe  nor  stocking  on.  •  His  excellency 
was  annoyed  with  the  toothache,  and  was  delight- 
ed at  my  arrival.  With  an  old  instrument  which 
be  had,  I  took  it  out,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and 
the  amnsement  of  his  children,  which  were  not  a 
few." 

They  landed  on  Jnan  Fernandez,  famous  as  the 
Island  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Here  is  the  picture 
of  it: 

'*  After  leaving  the  beach,  yon  arrive  at  a  large 
strip  of  level  land ;  the  remains  of  the  houses,  or 
rather  hnts  in  a  state  of  ruins,  were  scattered 
abont  on  either  side ;  also  the  remains  of  an  old 
jail,  or  lock-up.  On  passing  the  huts  this  level 
land  is  found  to  extend  to  twenty  or  thirty  acres. 
There  were  vast  quantities  of  rose-bushes  in  full 
bloom,  with  immense  beds  of  mint,  so  tall  that 
you  could  hide  in  it  without  being  discovered. 
The  fragrance  of  this  valley  was  enchanting  to  ns« 
The  small  hills  surrounding  it,  thickly  covered 
with  middling  sized  timber  in  rich  foliage,  and  a 
small  ripi^ing  stream  running  through  it,  all  added 
to  its  beauty.  In  strolling  up  the  hills,  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  smaller  timber  had  a  very  loose 
hold  in  the  earth,  which  was  mostly  red  mould, 
as  some  of  our  men,  in  laying  hold  of  them,  to 
assist  themselves  up,  came  back  accompanied  by 
the  tree. 

^*  The  entire  island  is  a  snocession  of  small  hills 
and  valleys,  each  with  its  little  stream ;  and  those 
rivulets  often  uniting,  came  dashing  over  the  cliflb 
with  great  ^r^.  On  it  we  discovered  some  bul- 
locks, ^oats  and  dogs,  all  in  good  condition,  bat 
very  wild,  dashing  through  the  thickets  like  deer 
when  disturbed." 

At  Charies'  Island  we  are  favored  with  the  «his- 
tory  of  a  modern  Crusoe,  who  has  given  bis  name 
to  a  locality  called  **  Pat's  Landing."  It  is  so 
^rtraordinary  a  tale  of  adventure  that  we  must 
extract  it  entire,  though  somewhat  long. 

"  His  history,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  that  of  a 
yery  daring,  reckless  and  strange  being.  He  be- 
longed to  several  ships  on  the  ooast,  and  was  in 
many  of  the  revolutionary  rows,  so  common  in  Chtii, 
Peru,  Colombia,  &c.  At  last  he  formed  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  whale-ship  which  was  cruising  n>und 
those  islands ;  the  captain  of  her  having  a  gveaS 
deal  of  trouble  with  hiro,  he  having  formed  several 

Slots  to  mutiny,  and  take  the  ship,  ^ere  beinff  no 
leling  of  security  as  long  as  he  was  on  boanr,  he 
vras  hinded  on  the  southern  exiremi^  of  Albe* 
marl  Island.  r 

^*  Here  water  being  extremely  scarce,  he  wa^ 
.nearly  flunishing,  and  weald  have  dtod  fhua  tiM 
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want  of  it,  bat  that  he  aqaeexed  the  jutee  out  of 
the  prickly  pear  and  cabba^tree.  This  was  a 
aabetitute,  which  saved  his  hfe.  As  to  food,  he 
had  plenty  of  doves  and  terapin,  or  the  land  tor* 
toise,  which  is  excellent.  After  some  months  the 
captain  of  an  American  whale-ship  humanely  took 
him  off,  and  landed  him,  at  his  own  request,  on 
Charles'  Island,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
which  he  knew  possessed  plenty  of  fine  water 
from  springs. 

'*  He  was  landed  on  the  beach  in  question,  from 
which  there  is  a  complete  and  naturally  beautiful 
avenue  up  to  the  mountains;  and  nearly  at  the 
summit  or  one  of  them  there  is  a  spot  of  excellent 
land,  of  four  or  6.ve  acres  in  extent,  neariy  sur- 
rounded with  high  hills ;  in  fact,  there  is  oidy  one 
pass  into  it.  On  this  level  he  erected  his  house  or 
but,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  it  under  cultivation ; 
■o  much  so  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  vegetables, 
such  as  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  Indian  com, 
melons,  with  plenty  of  hop  and  poultry ;  these  he 
sold  for  years  to  the  shipping.  He  also  dug  a 
well  on  his  farm,  and  though  in  high  land,  at  a 
moderate  depth  obtained  a  good  supply  ik  fine 
water. 

"  I  understood  his  chief  dress  consisted  of  a  seal- 
skin cap  over  his  red  bushy  hair,  a  red  flannel 
shirt,  and  a  pair  of  flannel  drawers,  with  seal-skin 
moccasins  on  his  feet.  He  never  went  without  his 
gun,  particularly  when  he  had  those  runaways 
with  him ;  neither  did  he  sleep  two  nights  in  the 
same  place.  He  knew  every  cave  and  secret  spot 
on  the  island,  and  occasionally  used  them  for  dor- 
mitories. Now,  it  is  a  strange  circumstance,  and 
yet  a  fact,  that  this  man,  whenever  those  runaway 
sailors  resided  on  the  island,  would  enforce  subjec- 
tion, and  actually  compelled  them  to  work  his 
farm  for  him.  They  were  soon  glad  to  separate 
from  him  by  joining,  on  any  terms,  the  first  ship 
that  came  in. 

*'  He  was  often  greatly  blamed  (though  I  believe 
unjustly)  for  inducing  sailors  to  leave  their  ships, 
and  in  one  case  he  suffered  for  it.  An  American 
whale-ship  put  in  there,  and  two  of  the  crew,  who 
had  been  severely  treated  on  board,  took  to  the 
bush,  and  Pat  was  blamed  for  harboring  them. 
Captain  Bunker,  of  Nantucket,  who  commanded 
the  ship,  invited  him  on  board,  and  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  occurred,  or  the  men  men  leaving,  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation. 

"As  soon  as  he  came  on  board,  he  was  tied  up 
and  severely  flogged,  then  handcu^M  and  landed 
on  the  beach  to  die  or  live  as  he  might,  with  his 
hands  fast,  and  no  one  to  loose  them.  It  was  a 
murdering,  brutal  act  of  this  ruffianly  captain.  The 
ship  sailed  the  next  day,  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

"  Pat,  however,  was  not  to  die  in  this  manner ; 
for  in  his  seal-skin  cap,  which  was,  fortunately  for 
hiro,  not  removed  from  his  head,  he  had  two  files, 
one  of  which,  with  both  hands,  be  drove  firmly  into 
a  tree ;  he  then  patiently  and  perseveringW  coai- 
meneed  and  continued  the  operation  of  filing 
through  the  handcuft,  until  he  freed  himself.  He 
then  rorever  vowed  vengeance  against  the  captain 
who  treated  him  so,  if  ever  he  should  be  in  his 
power. 

**  He  had  an  iron  firame,  a  strong  and  well-culti- 
vated mind.  He  had  received  a  good  education  in 
his  youth  ;  this,  to  a  character  like  him,  made  him 
doubly  mischievous.  A  few  months  afterwards,  as 
he  was  round  at  the  other  side  of  the  island,  after 
seal,  in  his  boat,  which  he  called  the  Black  Prince , 
W  fidl  in  with  an  English  whale-ship.    From  the 


crew  he  learned  that  he  would  soon  have  visitois, 
as  two  or  three  American  ships  were  to  call  at  the 
island.  One  of  them  was  that  on  board  of  whidi 
he  had  been  so  barbarously  treated.  He  had  at 
this  time  four  men  with  him. 

"On  hearing  this  news,  he  pulled  directly  round 
to  his  landing-place.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  ex- 
pected ships  arrived.  He  determined  not  to  appear, 
but  watch  them  well,  and  keep  his  men  out  of 
sight.  The  three  captains,  one  of  whom  was 
Bunker,  pulled  on  shore,  and  in  a  bottle,  made 
ftist  to  a  pole  on  the  beach,  they  found  a  note  writ^ 
ten  by  Pat,  stating  that,  from  the  bad  treatment 
often  received,  he  had  left  the  island  forever,  and 
that  whoever  would  arrive  first  would  find  plenty 
of  everything  in  his  garden.  I  may  here  remark 
that  this  method  generally  forms  a  South  Sea  poet- 
office,  where  one  ship  leaves  a  memorandum  for 
the  next. 

"  The  skippers  ooncluded  that  all  was  right,  and 
that  there  was  no  one  on  the  island  ;  and  after 
walking  about  a  little,  they  agreed  to  come  on 
shore  the  next  day  to  have  a  pio-nic  dinner,  and  to 
send  their  men  up  and  plunder  the  ffarden.  Pat 
was  concealed  so  near  that  he  could  hear  all,  and 
made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  Next  day 
they  came  on  shore,  and  brought  their  cold  meat 
and  wines  away  up  the  valley  to  a  pleasant  green 
plot,  where  they  had  a  view  of  the  ships,  but  not 
of  the  landing-place  they  came  to.  They  had  fonr 
boats  on  shore,  hauled  well  up  on  the  beach. 
They  enjoyed  themselves  for  hours,  when  one 
went  up  to  an  eminence  near,  to  have  a  look  round. 
He  no  sooner  got  a  view  of  the  beach  than  became 
back  like  a  madman,  and  told  them  their  boats 
were  knocked  about,  and  to  come  down  at  once. 

"  Those  tyrannical  rascals  were  now  complete 
cowards ;  they  left  all  and  ran  as  quick  as  they 
could  down  to  the  beach,  where  they  found  the 
four  boats,  oars,  and  all  in  pieces ;  also  a  large 
slip  of  paper,  with  '  remember  the  haodcofls'  oa 
it ;  also,  *  Bunker,  I  Ml  have  you  yet.'  There  was 
an  instant  signal  made  to  the  ships  to  send  a  boat ; 
fortunately  for  them,  it  was  instantly  answered. 
They  were  scarcely  seated  and  shoved  oflT,  when  a 
bullet  from  a  gun  on  shore  whistled  anoong  them 
and  through  the  boat.  In  another  instant  three 
shots  were  fired  after  them ;  but  they  were  safe, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  guns.  Pat  then  showed 
himself  on  the  beach,  gun  in  hand,  and  waved  the 
cap  over  his  head  in  triumph.  No  one  came  on 
shore  to  pick  up  the  fragments.  Those  ships  got 
under  weigh  in  the  evening,  and  disappeared.  So 
much  for  barbarity  on  one  side,  and  revenge  on  the 
other. 

"  This  wild  and  strange  man  lived,  I  believe, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  on  this  island,  but 
did  not  die  here.  He  went  in  his  open  boat,  *  the 
Black  Prince,'  more  than  once,  in  on  the  coast  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles ;  but  the  water  is 
always  smooth  here,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at. 

*'  The  last  time  he  went  was  to  Guyaqnil,  and 
thinking  he  might  as  well  have  a  queen  for  his 
beautiful  island,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  and  dar- 
ing monarch,  after,  I  suppose,  telling  all  manner 
of  inducing  stories,  there  was  the  wife  of  the 
Spaniard  who  agreed  to  aceompany  him.  She 
was  actually  in  the  boat,  and  about  to  shove  off, 
when  the  Spaniard  jumped  in  to  bring  back  his 
wife.  A  struggle  ensued ;  '  Pat '  was  stabbed  to 
the  heart,  and  fell  dead  in  the  bottom  of  his  *Blaek 
prin^/  uigitizea  Dy  %JV^V7^i\^ 
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**  Sneh  WM  the  tenmoatioii  of  the  ctreer  of  thk 
oxtraordinary  man.  He  b  leported  to  ha? e  beee 
always  warm-hearted  and  kind  to  those  who  were 
at  all  friendly  to  him,  hut  imolacahly  reTOngeful  lo 
those  who  ill-used  or  insulted  him.*' 

The  doctor  remarks  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  of 
mind  which  induces  men  voluourily  to  take  up 
their  ahode  on  uninhabited  islands.  He  says, 
**  There  is  scarcely  an  uninhabited  island  in  those 
seas  (the  Pacific)  on  which  there  is  a  fertile  spot 
of  earth  with  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  that  has  not 
its  Robinson  Crusoe  on  it.*' 

The  whalers  are  warml?  recommended  as  most 
interesting  ships  for  travellers  who  love  adventure. 
Dr.  Coulter  relates  his  first  capture  of  one  of  these 
monsters  of  the  deep,  but  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  pages  for  the  stirring  scene. 

At  Chatham  Island  the  doctor  undertook  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  interior  alone,  and  he 
notes  m  curious  bit  of  natural  history.  The  hawks 
were  not  afraid  of  him. 

**  There  were  a  great  many  splendid  hawks 
boTering  about ;  they  were  frequently  some  annoy- 
ance to  me :  when  I  killed  either  a  goat  or  terapm 
for  food,  they  would  hover  round,  screaming  and 
making  all  sorts  of  noise,  and  sometimes  seemed  to 
think  that  I  actually  came  there  to  butcher  for 
thepi,  for  they  would  light  on  the  ground  and  hop 
around  me,  sometimes  would  even  jump  on  the 
carcass,  have  the  impudence  to  look  me  straight  in 
the  &ee,  and  grapple  the  meat  in  their  claws,  and 
poll  for  the  half  with  me ;  matters  between  us  went 
■o  far  that  I  was  obliged  to  provide  myself  with  a 
long  stick,  and  knock  them  down  as  they  came  too 
dose.  They  were  immense  and  powerful  birds, 
more  like  eagles  than  hawks.  I  fired  a  few  shots 
among  them,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  it,  did 
not  seem  to  fear  the  gun  or  its  effects,  and  torment^ 
ed  me  as  mnch  as  ever ;  so  that  at  last  I  was 
obliged  to  compromise  matters  by  killing  something 
and  leaving  it  with  them ;  then  when  the  chief 
body  of  them  were  engaged,  I  would  start  oflTand 
transact  business  for  myself." 

He  should  have  shown  them  his  diploma.  Here 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  very  undeasant 
and  unromantic  death.  In  one  of  his  angling  ex- 
cursions he  sliuAed,  and  fell  into  deep  water. 

"  I  could  swim  well,  so  there  was  no  fear  of 
drowning ;  but  another  danger  which  I  was  well 
aware  of,  made  me  clamber  up  out  of  it  as  quick 
as  possible ;  this  was  the  vast  number  of  ground 
shuks  which  inhabit  the  sea  surrounding  those 
islands,  and  come  close  in  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks 
and  beach.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  off  my  clothes 
to  dry  them  in  the  sun,  I  took  a  look  into  the  spot 
where  I  had  fallen  in  ;  then  I  perceived  that  I  had  a 
providential  escape,  as  a  whole  shoal  of  them  were 
moving  about,  I  suppose  attracted  by  my  splashing 
in  the  water.  If  I  had  been  Ave  minutes  longer  in 
it,  or  encountered  any  diflleulty  in  getting  up  on 
the  rocks,  I  would  have  been  devoured.'* 

In  ano^r  part  of  the  island  he  came  unexpect- 
edly upon  a  spot  whose  history  nobody  knew. 

*'  When  I  was  better  than  halfway  down  the 
weather  side,  at  about  four  miles  inland,  I  came 
suddenly  on  a  space  of  ground,  which  was  partially 
dear,  and  where  a  few  trees  lay,  that  had  evi- 
dently a  few  years  ago  been  cut  down  by  some 
one.  On  further  entering  this  space  there  were 
mustard,  pumpkins,  melons,  Indian  com,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  tobacco,  all  growing  indiscriminately, 
and  ia  a  tery  wild  state— tall  weeds,  and  suckers 
of  young  trees,  startmg  up  here  and  there  horn  the 
loots  ofthe  old  ones. 


SOB 

'<In  looking  about,  I  saw  what  was  onoe  a 
spade,  but  the  blade  of  which  now  was  only  rust, 
and  fell  in  pieces  when  I  touched  it  with  my  foot. 
Near  this,  in  a  hollow,  was  a  well  with  water 
enough,  but  overgrown,  and  covered  with  weeds. 
It  was  regularly  built  round  with  stone.  I  contin- 
ued iny  search  over  this  once  well-cared  plantation, 
until  I  pame  to  the  highest,  or  upper  part  of  the 
clearing,  which  was  walled  along  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  by  solid  rock.  Up  near  this,  almost 
concealed  by  a  dump  of  trees,  and  nearly  over- 
grown with  wild  vine,  I  discovered  a  house,  or 
rather  hut,  on  a  comfortable  scale.  There  was 
no  sound  of  human  voice  here — all  was  still. 

"  I  knew,  from  the  indications  about,  that  it  was 
long  since  the  place  had  been  attended  to.  The 
network  of  vines  round  it  was  so  thick  and  close, 
that  I  had  to  make  an  opening  through  it  with  my 
axe.  On  entering  this  wild  barrier,  I  came  at 
once  on  the  house,  which  was  built  against  the 
rock  with  s  shed  roof  thatched — the  sides  and 
front  merely  posts  of  wood,  interlaced  by  vine- 
branches,  and  covered  over  with  mud.  The  whole 
was  in  a  fallinff  state ;  there  was  only  a  doorway 
into  it,  but  no  door. 

" I  now  with  strange  feelings  entered  the  door; 
there  was  ample  light  through  this  ruin  to  see  all. 
It  was  a  melancholy  sight  and  discovery  to  me. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  near  a  mde  table,  lay 
the  skeleton  of  a  man,  only  partially  concealed  by 
what  had  once  been  a  covering  of  skins ;  on  my 
touching  it,  it  fell  in  powder ;  the  bones,  though  in 
apposition,  were  separated  by  the  slightest  touch. 
On  one  side  were  an  old  boiling-pot  and  frying- 
pan,  wood,  axe,  ^.,  all  in  rust,  a  tobacco-box, 
with  a  rudely  manufactured  pipe  on  the  table,  an 
old  worn-out  and  rust^eaten  carabine  and  cutlass 
in  the  comer ;  there  was  a  shelf  which  had  once 
served  for  a  bed,  with  seal-skins  on  it.  I  searched 
minutely,  but  oould  not  find  either  paper  or  any 
other  thing  that  oould  give  the  least  information  as 
to  the  name,  or  who  tlus  unfortunate  recluse  was. 

*'  It  was  a  dismal  scene.  I  came  out  and  gazed 
on  this  hut  for  scMne  time ;  a  thoueht  struck  me, 
and  I  proceeded  to  execute  it.  AH  was  a  ruin, 
and  now  falling ;  the  only  thing  I  oould  now  do 
for  this  remnant  of  humanity  was  to  bury  it ;  the 
only  way  I  could  even  do  that,  was  to  cover  it  with 
the  ruins ;  a  few  blows  of  a  heavy  stone  against 
the  posts  laid  all  prostrate,  and  shut  out  the  sight 
forever." 

And  who  was  he — that  solitary  mant — what  a 
death  was  his ! 

The  Marouesas  introduce  us  to  the  habits  and 
manners  ofthe  natives.  Thus  for  their  dwdlings  :~^ 

'*  The  bouses  are  generally  placed  close  to  trees, 
which  afford  an  agreeable  shade.  You  may  term 
them  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  sinsle  house,  with 
a  shed  roof,  the  back,  or  main  wall,  always  close, 
the  front  one  a  mere  partition,  but  low.  The  thatch 
consists  of  bread-fruit  or  cocovnot  leaves,  closely 
and  thickly  put  on.  The  inside  of  the  walls  is 
generally  covered  with  a  close  matting. 

**Two  long  sticks,  or  spars,  run  the  whole 
length  ofthe  house,  near  the  back  wall,  about  six 
feet  apart  from  each  other — the  intervening  space 
covered  deeply  with  either  leaves  or  grass,  and 
a  fine  mat  over  it.  This  is  the  bed  for  the  whole 
household,  and  a  very  capacious  one  it  is,  consid- 
ering their  arrangements  for  lying  on  it.  The 
head  rests  over  one  spar,  the  back  of  the  neck 
supported  by  it;  the  feet  or  ankles  are  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  observe  from  under 
the  mat  fifteen  or  twenty  heads— soffletimes  more. 
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•ometimes  less — along  one  spar,  and  doabk  the 
mimber  of  feet  and  legs,  accoitling  to  their  length, 
clear  of  the  mat,  along  the  other.  AAer  all,  it  is 
not  a  disagreeable  arrangement.  The  bed  is  cer- 
tainly soft,  except  the  pillow  part  of  it.'* 

They  have  their  theatre  and  ballet,  which  are, 
after  all,  not  so  very  inferior  in  the  eoneeption  to 
ours.  « 

**The  situation  generally  chosen  for  them  is 
some  level  spot  of  either  rock  or  earth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  of  those  romantic  streams, 
and  often  near  a  waterfall,  surrounded  by  trees  of 
rich  foliage,  the  adjoining  hills  forming  a  curtain 
of  green  round  it.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  an  en- 
cloMd  portion  of  ground,  covered  by  a  smooth  and 
▼aried-colored  pavement.  The  danoers  perform 
on  this.  The  surrounding  bank  is  covered  with 
spectators  and  their  refreshments.  The  usual 
music  is  a  drum,  beaten  by  the  flat  of  the  hand, 
singing,  and  clapping  of  hands,  which  last  closely 
resembles  an  expression  of  feeling  that  takes  place 
at  some  of  the  political  meetings  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  well  known  by  the  name  of  *  Kentish 
Fire.*  The  dancing  of  the  natives  being  peculiar, 
and  requiring  peculiar  time  with  the  music,  no- 
thing else  but  some  sound  of  this  description  would 
suit  them. 

**The  dancers  on  those  occasions  take  great 
pains  to  decorate  themselves,  seme  of  their  mtins 
being  fairer  than  others,  but  all  beautifuUy  tattooed, 
are  coated  over  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  tinged  yellow 
with  turmeric,  which  grows  in  abundance  on  their 
lands ;  the  hair  is  well  oiled,  and  tied  up  with 
plenty  of  ornaments,  such  as  feathers,  &c.,  the 
head  being  encircled  with  a  band  made  of  cocoa- 
nut  sinnet,  having  oval  piecea  of  pearl  shell  at- 
tached all  round  it ;  in  the  ears  are  pieces  of  white 
down,  or  bone  or  shell  earrings,  well  polished  and 
oarved,  (by-the-by,  I  have  otten  seen  an  English 
tobaoco-pipe  used  aa  an  ear  ornament,  with  the 
shank  of  course  down,)  when  the  dancers  enter 
the  arena. 

"  Their  covering  is  only  a  amall  piece  of  native 
cloth,  either  round  the  waist  or^ver  the  shoulders ; 
aa  the  excitement  of  the  dance  increases,  even  this 
disappears,  or  is  flung  wildly  to  the  winds,  and  then 
jou  see  neither  a  Mack  nor  a  white  man,  but  (from 
the  turmeric)  a  golden  yellow  one,  perfectly  naked, 
in  aU  the  wildness  and  freniy  of  the  heathen 
daaee.*' 

The  doctor  waa,  as  we  have  seen,  much  given  to 
«zploration.  In  spite  of  warning,  he  would  wan- 
der inland  here,  and  he  paid  dearly  for  his  curioa- 
hy.  He  was  first  pressed  into  a  fight  on  behalf  of 
m  chief  with  whom  he  chanoed  to  fall  in  ;  he  waa 
oompelled  to  attend  a  review  and  councU  of  war 
dothed  in  the  costume  of  the  country ;  then  noth- 
infl  would  do  but  he  must  be  tattooed ;  aad  he  was 
informed,  that  to  submit  to  the  operation  was  the 
only  chance  of  saving  his  life.  The  single  mitiga- 
tion he  could  obtain  was  that  his  face  and  hands 
^onld  be  spared.  His  account  of  the  operation  ia 
interesting. 

'*  They  have  only  a  few  instrumettts  in  use. 
Those  used  for  inserting  the  coloring  matter  into 
the  skin  are  made  of  pieces  of  bone  n^e  flat,  and 
•errated  at  one  end,  like  either  a  comb  or  aaw. 
The  breadth  of  this  end  diflfers  from  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch,  according  to  variety  or  minute- 
ness of  the  work — some  having  only  two  teeth, 
some  a  dozen .  The  other  end  is  brought  to  a  blunt 
point,  and  inserted  into  a  small  cane  about  aix  or 
eight  iaohes  long,  at  right  angles.    The  stick  for 


beating  this  inia  die  flesh  ia  long  or  ahert,  aeeotil- 
mg  to  the  fancy  iff  the  operator. 

**  The  pieoe«f  cane  is  held  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  lef^  hand.  There  ia  a  roll  of  fine 
tappa  round  the  three  remaining  fingers  of  the 
same  hand,  to  wipe  off  the  blood,  in  order  to  see 
if  the  impression  is  perfect.  The  marginal  linee 
of  any  figure  are  first  marked  out  with  a  very  small 
stick,  the  remainder  is  executed  without  a  guide. 
The  hitting  of  the  atick  is  so  very  rapid,  that  it  re- 
sembles nothing  that  I  know  of  more  accurately 
than  a  trunk-maker  driving  in  his  naila. 

**  This  incessant  hammering  at  the  akin,  or  into 
it,  with  considerable  violence,  irritates  the  whole 
ihune,  and  the  oonatant  wiping  off  the  blood  witli 
the  tappa  is  worse.  However,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, the  flesh  awella  up,  which  gradually  be- 
numba  the  part  during  the  cootinnanoe  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

'<  The  ooloring  matter  need  is  made  in  this  w^ : 
Eight  or  ten  nuts  (commonly  known  aa  the  candle- 
nnt,  fVom  their  emitting  a  bright  flame,  and  being 
ueed  by  Marquesans  aa  a  aobatitnte  for  candles) 
are  strung  on  a  piece  of  reed,  which  is  stuck  in  the 
ground,  tne  upper  one  bdng  lighted.  An  inverted 
section  of  a  cocoa-nut  is  suspended  over  it.  Thia 
oondenses  the  smoke,  which  is  very  black,  and 
when  mixed  with  a  little  water,  forms  the  markings 
ink  in  question.  The  swelling  is  very  groat,  bat 
aubsides  much  in  Ave  or  aix  daya.  Sometimea  the 
person  operated  upon  does  not  recover  for  weeks ; 
and  when  the  tattooing  goes  on  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  glands,  of^,  in  irritable  conatito- 
tions,  forms  large  tumora  and  abscesses.  Often 
erysipelas  is  prcMuoed  ;  but  those  are  rare  caeea^ 
all  generally  getting  clear  with  the  ordinary  in- 
ianmiaition,  which  is  only  of  eight  or  ten  daya'  du- 
ration. •  •  •  •  I  waa  four  hours  under  the 
operator  the  fiiat  day,  and  three  hours  the  seeand  ; 
which  time  sufficed  to  mark  on  m^  skin  the  de- 
lineationa  and  characteriatica  of  a  chief.  Afler  aH 
waa  over,  the  surface  waa  rubbed  with  aoented 
cocoa-nut  oil,  which  cooled  the  inflammation  much, 
and  gave  me  great  eaae.  Tiien,  blowing  concha 
and  firing  muakets  again,  ended  the  ceremony. 
There  were  several  women  in  the  houae  all  the 
time-— wives  and  dau^htera  of  the  etuefa — and  they 
appeared  to  ajrmpathize  much  with  me  ;  hut  they 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere,  aa  I  waa  a  tabooed 
chief. 

'*  I  waa  a  little  faintieh  after  it,  but  on  going  oot 
and  sitting  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  tree,  all  went  oflT 
well.*' 

Subsequently  he  waa  forced  to  take  part  in 
another  great  battle,  in  which  hia  frienda  were  vie- 
torioua ;  and  he  witnessed  the  horrible  feast  on 
human  flesh  which  followed  the  slaughter. 

**  Near  where  they  depoaited  the  bodies,  they 
now  dug  several  large  holea  in  the  earth,  and  into 
them  they  cast  a  number  of  stones,  so  aa  to  eover 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  over  which  there  waa  a  pile 
of  wood  set  on  fire.  The  knife  generally  in  uae 
at  the  Marqueaaa  ia  a  aplit  flat  piece  of  the  large 
bamboo,  the  edge  of  which  cuts  aa  sharply  aa  any 
of  our  inatrumenta.  With  thia  they  cut  up  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  enemiea  into  eonvenient  aiaea, 
and  rolled  the  piecea  up  in  banana  or  plantain 
leaves.  As  soon  as  the  stones  were  nearly  redhot, 
the  burning  wood  waa  removed  and  thrown  aside. 
Those  paroela  of  human  flesh  were  then  arrai^ed 
on  Uie  hot  stones,  and  a  deep  covering  of  graaa 
atrewed  over.  Then  water  waa  sprinkle  over  all, 
and  aa  aoon  as  the  steam  arose  the  whole  waa  coy* 
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trad  over  deeply  with  earth,  to  remain  antil  next 
day. 

**  A  great  many  ofens  haTinsr  now  been  set  at 
work  in  this  manner,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  burying  our  friends,  after  the  manner  I 
have  before  stated.  The  Marquesas  never  eat  their 
own  party.  I  must  throw  a  veil  over  the  feast  of 
the  following  day,  as  I  had  only  one  look  at  the 
beginning  of  it ;  and  left  the  arena  sick  to  loath- 
ing." 

mt  we  have  been  tempted  beyond  our  limits. 
Here  we  close,  confident  that  the  preceding  passa- 
ges will  prove  that  this  volume  contains  enough  of 
novelty  to  justify  its  introduction  into  the  book-club 
and  library. 


From  ths  New  Monthlj  IbguiiM. 
THB  murderer's   CONFESSION. 
BT  VOUMEE  SMITH. 

I MUOD  not  to  question  the  Devil's  suggestion, 

But  o'er  the  difi*,  headlong,  the  living  was 
thrown, 

A  scream  and  a  plashing,  a  foam  and  a  flashing. 

And  the  smothering  water  accomplished  his  slaughter, 
All  was  silent,  and  I  was  alone. 

"With   heart-thrilling   spasm,  I  glanced   down  the 

chasm; 

There  was  blood  on  the  wave  that  closed 

over  his  head, 

And  in  bubbles  his  breath,  as  he  struggled  with  death, 

Rose  up  to  the  surface.  I  shuddered  and  fled. 

With  footsteps  that  stagger'd  and  countenance  hag- 
gwd, 
I  stole  to  my  dwelling,  bewilder'd,  dismay'd, 
Tm   whisperings   stealthy   said— <^Fsha!   he   was 
wealthy — 
lliou  'rt  his  heir— no  one  saw  thee— then  be 
not  afraid." 

I  snmmon'd  the  neighbors,  I  joined  in  their  labors, 
We  sought  for  the  missing  by  day  and  by 
night; 
We  ransacked  each  single  height,  hollow,  and  dingle, 
Till  shoreward  we  wended,  when  starkly  extended. 
His  corpse  lay  before  us— 0  God  what  a 
•  sight! 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  for  terror  or  loathing ; 
The  blood  had  been  wasA'd  fhnn  his  face  and  his 

clotlung, 
But  by  no  language,  no  {|en,  his  life-like  wide  open 

Eves  can  be  painted : — 
They  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me,  angrily  glared  at  me, 

I  felt  murder-attainted ; 
Tet  my  guilty  commotion  seem'd  ruth  and  devotion, 

When  I  shodder'd  and  fiUnted. 

No  hint  finds  emission  that  breathes  of  suspicion. 
None  dare  utter  a  sound  when  an  inquest  nas  found 

His  death  accidental ; 
Whence  then  and  wherefore,  have  nothing  to  care  for, 

These  agonies  mental  ? 
Why  grieve  and  why  sicken,  fhime-wither'd  soul 
stricken? 

Age-paralped,  stcUy,  he  must  have  died  quickly. 

Each  day  brought  some  new  ill ; 
Why  leave  him  to  languish  and  strng^^  with  an- 
guish f 
The  deed  that  relieved  him  firom  all  that  aggrieved 
him 
Was  kindly,  not  cmel. 

In  procession  extended  a  funeral  splendid, 

With  banner'd  displays  and  escutcheons  emblazon'd, 


To  church  slowly  pass'd. 
When  a  dread  apparition  astounded  my  vision : 
Like  an  aspen  leaf  shaking,  dumb  founded  ani 
quaking, 

I  stood  all  aghast ! 

From  its  naiPd  coffin  prison,  the  corpse  had  arisen. 
And  in  all  its  shroud  vesture,  with  menacing  gesture, 
And  eye-balls  that  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me,  glared 

at  me, 
It  pointed — it  flouted  its  slayer,  and  shouted 

In  accents  that  thrilled  me, 
"  That  ruthless  dissembler,  that  guilt-stricken  trem- 
bler 
Is  the  villain  who  kill'd  me ! " 

*Twas  fancy's  creation — mere  hallucination — 
A  lucky  delusion,  for  again  my  confusion. 
Guilt's  evidence  sinister,  seem'd  to  people  and  minis- 
ter 
The  pamful  achievement  of  grief  and  bereavement. 

Then  why  these  probations,  these  self-condemnationa^ 

Incessant  and  fearful  ? 
Some  with  impunity  snatch  opportunity, 
Slay — and  exult  in  concealment's  immunity. 
Free  from  forebodings  and  heartfelt  corrodmgs, 
They  fear  no  disclosure,  no  public  exposure. 
And  sleeping  unhaunted  ana  waking  undaunted, 

Live  happy  and  cheerful. 

To  scape  the  ideal  let  me  dwell  on  the  real. 

I,  a  pauper  so  hUely, 
In  abundance  possessing  life's  every  blessing, 
Fine  steeds  in  my  stable,  rare  wines  on  my  table, 
Servants  dress'd  gaily,  choice  banquets  daily, 
A  wife  fond  and  beauuful,  children  most  dutiful, 
I,  a  pauper  so  lately,  live  richly  and  greatly. 

In  a  mansion  house  stately. 

Life's  blessings  ? — Oh,  liar !  all  are  curses  most  dire — 

In  the  midst  of  my  revels. 
His  eyes  ever  stare  at  me,  flare  at  me,  glare  at  me. 
Before  me,  when  treading  my  manors  outspreading, 
There  yawns  an  abysmal  cliff  [vecipice  dismal ; 
Isolation  has  vanish'd,  all  silence  is  buiish'd. 
Where'er  I  immew  me  his  death-dburieks  pursue  me, 

I  am  haunted  by  devils. 

My  wine,  clear  and  ruddy,  seems  turbid  and  bloody; 
I  cannot  quaff  water — ^recalling  his  slaughter, 
My  terror  it  doubles— 't  is  beaded  with  bubbles, 

Each  fiU'd  with  his  breath, 
And  every  glass  in  each  hisses — "  Assassin ! 
My  curse  shall  affright  thee,  haunt,  harrow,  and 
blight  thee. 

In  life  and  in  death!" 

My  daughters,  their  mother  contend  with  each  other 

Who  shall  show  most  affection,  best  soothe  my  dejec- 
tion. 

Revolting  endearments!  their  garments  seem  cere- 
ments. 

And  I  shudder  with  loathing  at  their  grave-taintad 
clothing. 
Home  and  the  mercies. 

That  to  others  are  dearest,  to  me  are  the  drearest 
And  deadliest  curses. 

When  fVee  firom  this  error,  I  thrill  with  the  terror 

(Thought  horrid  to  dwell  on !) 
That  the  wretch  whom  they  cherish  may  shamefhlly 

perish; 
Be  publicly  gibbeted,  branded,  exhibited, 

As  a  murderous  felon ! 

O  punishment  hellish!— the  house  I  embellish. 
From  centre  to  comer  upbraids  its  adomer. — 
A  door's  lowest  creaking  swells  into  a  shrieking; 
Against  me  each  column  bears  evidence  solemnJ^C 
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Each  statue 's  a  Nemesis ; 
They  follow,  infest  me,  they  strive  to  arrest  me, 
Till,  in  a  terrified  sadness  that  verges  on  madness, 

I  rush  irom  the  premises. 

The  country's  amenity  brings  no  serenity. 

Each  rural  sound  seeming  a  menace  or  screaming ; 

There  is  not  a  bird  or  beast  but  cries — "  Murder ! 

There  goes  the  offender ! 
Dog  him,  wavlay  him,  encompass  him,  stay  him, 

And  make  him  surrender ! '' 

My  flower-beds  splendid  seem  eyes  blood-distended— 
IRs  eyes,  ever  staring,  and  flanng,  and  glaring! 
I  turn  from  them  quickly,  but  nbantoms  more  sickly 

Drive  me  hither  and  thither  ; 
I  would  forfeit  most  gladly  wealth  stolen,  so  madly, 
Quitting  grandeur  and  revelry  to  fly  from  this  devilry, 

But  whither— oh !  whither  ? 

Hence,  idle  delusions !  hence,  fears  and  concisions ! 
Not  a  single  firiend's  severance  lessens  men's  rever- 
ence, 
No  neighbor  of  rank  (raits  mjr  sumptuous  banquets 

Without  landing  their  donor. 
Throughout  the  wide  country  Vm  lamed  for  my 
bounty. 
All  hold  me  in  honor. 

Let  the  dotard  and  craven  by  fear  be  enslaveo. 
They  have  vanish'd!    How  fast  fly  these  images 
ghastly, 

When  in  firm  self-reliance. 
Yon  determine  on  treating  the  brain's  sickly  cheating 

With  scorn  and  defiance ! 

Ha !  ha !  I  am  fearless  henceforward,  and  tearless, 
No  coinage  of  fancy,  no  dream's  necromancy. 
Shall  sadden  and  darken — God  help  me! — ^hist! — 

hearken ! 
'T  is  the  shriek,  soul-appalling,  he  uttered  when  fall- 
ing! 

By  day  thus  afirighted,  't  is  worse  when  benighted ; 
With  the  clock's  midnight  boom  from  the  church  o'er 

'  his  tomb 
There  comes  a  sharp   screaming,  too  fearfhl  for 

dreaming ; 
Bone  Ibigers,  unholy,  draw  the  foot-curtains  slowly — 

0  Qod!  how  they  stare  at  me,  flare  at  me,  glare  at  me. 

Those  eyes  of  a  Gorgon ! 
Beneath  the  clothes  sinking,  with  shuddering  shrink- 
ing* 
A  mental  orgasm  and  bodily  spasm 

Convulse  every  organ. 

Nerves  a  thonsand  tintes  stronger  could  bear  it  no 

longer. 
Grief,  sickness,  compunction,  dismay  in  conjunction. 
Nights  and  days  ghost-prolific,  more  grim  and  terrific 

Than  judges  and  juries. 
Make  the  heart  writhe  and  falter  more  than  gibbet 

and  halter. 
Arrest  me,  secure  me,  seise,  handenfi^  insnure  me ! — 

1  own  my  transgression — ^will  make  fall  confession — 
Quick— quick !  let  me  plunge  in  some  dark-vaulted 

dungeon, 
Where  though  tried  and  death-fated  I  may  not  be 
baited 
By  devils  and  fUries ! 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sir  Robkrt  Peel  appears  to  be  as  indispensable 
to  Great  Britain,  as  Louis  Philippe  is  to  France. 
The  news  of  his  return  to  otRoe  earned  up  stocks 
and  gave  new  life  to  bnsineae  of  all  kinds,  and 
gratified  the  friends  of  peace,  throughout  Europe 
and  America.  The  Ekiglishman  is  a  truer  patriot 
and  a  truer  friend  to  peace  than  the  Frenchman  ; 
for  be  has  no  dynasty  of  hie  own  to  eetabliah  at  the 


risk  of  war,  and  the  horrors  which  it  would  fatiof 
upon  his  own  nation  as  well  as  upon  othere. 

The  French  government  paper  is  exceedingly 
wounded  by  the  President's  Message,  and  threat- 
ens war  as  the  consequence  of  American  aggiee- 
sions  upon  Mexico.  It  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
what  it  considers  the  insults  which  the  Message 
contains  against  England.  But  dear  old  joDy  John 
Bull  looks  at  it  in  a  better  humor,  and  is  as  fiv 
from  seeing  insult  as  we  were  from  meaning  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  shows  a  very  cordial  desire  for 
a  more  intimate  connection  with  us — and  we  have 
no  fear  that  M.  Guixot's  jealousy  will  be  ible  to 
make  the  mischief  he  seems  to  intend.  GM 
enough  we  Americana  were  to  see  the  pleasant 
face  which  the  old  gentleman  turned  to  ua.  It 
makes  quite  a  revolution  in  our  temper. 

Now  ia  the  time,  when  both  the  natioiis  are 
making  up  the  quarrel  with  softened  hearts,  for 
the  far  seeing  statesmen  on  both  sides  to  apply 
themselves  vigorously  to  such  a  settlemeot  of  not 
only  Oregon,  but  mattera  which  itidy  be  diflicoU 
hereafter,  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  suspicion  to 
fasten  upon.  We  should  delight  in  such  a  hearty 
fellowahip  with  England,  aa  woold  enable  us  to 
agree  upon  the  following 

COURT  OF  NATIONS, 

for  the  settlement  of  all  future  diflfereDoes  between 
the  United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain. 

Let  the  United  States  nominate  five  of  our  citi- 
zens, who  shall  he  approved  of  by  England,  and 
who  shall  for  life  hold  the  sacred  office  of  memben 
of  this  court,  with  an  ample  provision  for  their  sup- 
port— say  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  fur  each. 
To  give  a  notion  of  what  kind  of  men  we  think  of, 
we  will  name — Chancellor  Kent,  Bishop  White, 
Justice  Story,  Horace  Binney,  John  Jay. 

Let  England  do  the  same — paying  such  salary 
as  will  place  these  judges  at  the  head  of  all  others 
in  the  empire. 

Let  the  places  of  holding  these  courts  be  sltSnr- 
nately  in  America  and  in  Elngland — and  all  the  ex- 
penses, travelling  and  other,  be  jointly  paid  by  the 
two  nations. 

In  case  of  an  equal  vote  on  any  question,  let  ao 
umpire  be  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  court 
itself. 

The  indirect  efSocX  which  these  ten  men  would 
produce  upon  the  better  knowledge  of  each  other 
and  the  friendship  of  the  nations,  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  beforehand.  How  many  occasions  of 
jealousy  would  be  warded  ofif— how  many  ill 
humors  would  be  purified  ! 

To  this  court  other  nations  would  be  willing  to 
submit  their  difficulties. 

We  think  the  people  of  both  countries  are  now 
ripe  for  this  agreement.  Are  the  stalesmen  ready 
to  carry  it  into  effect ! 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Story  of  a  Royal  Favorite^  by  Mrs.  Gore  ; 
The  WanJering  Jew,  No.  10;  The  lUustrtOed 
Bible,  No.  48  ;  The  Covsins,  a  Tale  of  Early  JAfet 
and  7^  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  have  all  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  H4rpbr. 
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From  ike  Quaxtady  Barlew. 
Days  and  Nights  of  StAnofi'Fishing  in  the  T\oeed, 
with  a  short  account  of  the  Natural  History  and 
habits  of  the  Sabnon^  Instructions  to  Sportsmen^ 
Anecdotes,  ^c  By  William  Sorope,  Esq.,  F. 
L.  S.,  author  of"  The  Art  of  Deer-Sulking." 
London,  royal  8to.,  (with  numerous  engrav- 
ings.) 1843. 

We  have  heard  it  predicted  that  the  taste  for 
Scotch  sport,  which  has  become  a  passion  in  Eng- 
land, would,  like  other  passions,  be  of  short  endu- 
rance. We  do  not  think  so.  Until  the  madnc 
of  our  neighbors,  or  our  own,  provide  the  youth  of 
England  with  the  excitement  of  real  war,  that 
mimic  warfare  seems  likely  to  keep  their  nerves 
strung  and. their  hands  fit  for  action. 

It  is  not  only  that  Clubland  is  lefl  desolate  as  the 
13th  of  August  approaches;  that  parliament  is 
prorogued  or  deserted  ;  that  northern  steamers  and 
railways  for  weeks  are  crowded  with  sportsmen 
and  their  apparatus  of  sport ;  that  during  autumn 
more  glimpses  of  the  fashionable- worid  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Inverness  than  in  St.  James' 
street :  there  are  certain  other  indications  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Several  accidents  have  of  late  thrown 
a  number  of  Highland  estates,  into  the  market,  and 
these  have  been  for  the -most  part  acquired  by 
Englishmen  of  fortune,  men  -who  have  grown  to 
love  the  scene  of  their  youthful  -  sport  only  less 
than  the  green  fields  of  their  southern  homes. 
The  new  proprietors  have  established  their  sum- 
mer **  shealin^"  in  some  of  the  remotest  fast- 
nesses of  the  hills,  willing  to  see  their  sons  grow  up 
in  the  same  hardy  habits  of  Highland  life  which 
they  themselves  have  acquired  ;  and  having  no  fear 
lest  their  daughters  should  lose  in  delicacy  and 
grace  by  setting  their  feet  on  the  heather  and 
breathing  the  sweet  mountain  air. 

These  are  not  symptoms  of  an  ephemeral  pas- 
sion. But  we  trust  still  more  to  the  actual  fasci- 
nation of  the  Scotch  sports,  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  national  character  of  Englishmen.  It  is  true, 
the  taste  for  picture^ ue  scenery— one  of  the 
causes  of  the  tide  setting  northward — is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  We  doubt  if  the  ancients 
— at  least  the  old  Romans— could  appreciate  any 
beauty  of  scenery  beyond  the  clear  fountain  with 
its  margin  of  turf,  shaded  fmm  the  mid-day  heat 
by  the  umbrageous  plane.  Virgil  indeed,  when 
scorched  by  the  Neapolitan  sun,  loved  to  fancy 
himself  in  the  cool-  glens  of  Hoemiis  and  under  the 
shade  of  mightiest  boughs.  Horace  decidedly 
preferred  the  *^  burn-side,"  if  it  was  not  the  dell 
of  a  still  smaller  rivulet,  which  he  has  sung  in 
lines  of  untranslateable  beauty  :-— 

Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  pbpulus 
(Jmbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
Runis,  et  obliquolaberat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ; — 

but  he  looked  to  Soraete  only  as  a  weather-glass. 
No  Roman  poet  viewed  the  Apennines  as  more 
than  a  scene  of  rocky  horrors,  or  thought  of  the 
Alps  but  as  a  region  of  •ver^oring  snow.  It  is 
not  quite  a  century  and  a  half  since  a  cultivated 
and  refined  English  clergyman  appealed  to  the 
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fl^mpathy  of  his  friends  for  being  condemned  to  a 
living  death — a  benefice  among  the  dreadful  wilds 
of  DerbjTshire !  Some  people,  some  whole  nations 
seem  incapable  of  the  taste.  We  doubt  if  the 
Frenchman — the  Frenchman  propei^^has  ever 
really  experienced  the  awful  pleasure  of  mountain 
solitude. 

But  whatever  theory  may  be  made,  of  the  taste 
for  the  picturesque  requiring  education,  it  required 
BO  schooling  to  make  the  Englishman  enjoy  the 
wild  firee  sport  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  when  it 
was  opened  to  him.  His  previous  habits  had  fitted 
him  for  its  toil ;  his  previous  sport  had  given  him 
some  foretaste  of  its  excitement.  Every  English 
boy  bred  in  the  country  is  a  hunter.  He  who  as 
a  boy  was  one  of  the  i!aton  **  elevvn,''  and  pulled 
•an  oar  in  the  Christ  Church  esght-oai^  had  ensured 
a  firm  foot  and  good  *'  wind."  He  needed  but  a 
little  praetice  to  make  him  enter  into  iJl  the  ener- 
l^etio  soenes  of  Highland  sport  with  the  vigorous 
joy  of  a  young  native.  For  him  too,  by-and-bye, 
there  was  just  enough  of  hardship  and  danger  to 
give  some  feeling  of  adventnre,  and  fittigue  enough 
to  make  rest  debghtfol.  It  waa  the  prnfeotion  of 
phyaioal  exjatence.  The  young  knight  setting  out 
in  quest  of  adventures,  never  felt  more  eonfident 
in  hia  prowess  than  the  deer-stalker  wtdt  his  riie 
<m  his  arm  as  he  climbs  the  breexy  heights  of 
Ben-y-gloe,  and  prepares  for  a  day  of  exertion, 
anstained  by  the  intense  interest  of  the  noble 
sport.  And  who  shall  say  such  pursuits  are  with- 
out their  efifect  on  the  mind!  If ,  as  we  love  to 
think,  the  gentleman  of  England  stands  well  nigh 
first  in  the  scale,  he  owes  much  of  his  superiority 
to  that  education  of  the  body  which  men  of  rank 
in  other  countries  rarely  enjoy.  He  becomes 
hardy  in  person,  aid  his  mind  acquires  nmlinees 
with  it.  He  trusts  to  his  own  eye  and  his 
good  hand,  and  his  spirit  acquires  the  same  inde- 
pendenoe.  He  communes  with  nature,  and  leaiiis 
to  live  alone,  and  he  is  not  the  worse  member  of 
society  for  being  able  to  do  so. 

Holding  this  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the 
prevailing  taste,  let  it  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  our  gravity  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  illustrate 
it. 

Many  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  have 
a  great  extent  of  moor  and  hill,  well  peopled  with 
game.  In  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  Ayrshire, 
Lanarkshire,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  Royal  forest 
— **  The  Forest"  par  excellence  of  Scotland,  now 
Selkirkshire — once  full  of  red-deer,  as  now  teem- 
ing with  white-faced  sheep— and  on  the  high 
grounds  of  the  other  border  counties,  the  red 
grouse  is  tolerably  abundant,  and  the  black  game 
in  much  greater  number  than  in  the  wilder  ranges 
of  the  northern  Highlands ;  so  that  a  good  gun  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season  may  brinff  to  the  bag 
twenty  or  thirty  brace  of  black-game  m  a  fair  day, 
inolnding  hens,  which  are  not  there  held  sacred. 
But  over  that  southern  division  of  Scotland  the- 
game  gets  early  wild  and  unapproachable ;  there  is- 
no  deer  nor  ptarmigan ;  and  there  is  not  on  the 
whole  such  certainty  of  continued  sport  as  toin- 
d4ioe  many  devotees  to  hire  the  right  of  shootinr 
there.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the  fine  sat 
mon-fishing  of  Tweed,  we  may  say  that  the  real 
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sporting-groand  of  Scotland  lies  beyond  the  two 
Friths  and  the  wall  of  Antoninus ;  and,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  agricultural  shire  of  Fife,  there  are 
none  of  the  counties  beyond  that  line  in  which  the 
game  and  right  of  shooting  are  not  now  objects  of 
considerable  pecuniary  value. 

We  have  had  access  to  some  details  that  have 
been  lately  collected  regarding  the  tracts  let  as 
shootings  in  several  of  those  counties,  from  which 
we  propose  to  condense  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers a  little  of  the  statistics  of  Scotch  sport.  With- 
out pretending  to  minute  accuracy,  we  believe  our 
information  may  be  generally  relied  on ;  and  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  undue  egotism  if 
we  dwell  at  times  upon  matters  not  purely  statisti- 
cal, in  passing  through  scenes  always  dear  to  us. 
and  to  which  distance  now  lends  all  its  enchant- 
ment. 

Of  Stirlingshire  and  Dumbarton  we  have  the 
scantiest  information.  In  the  former  county, 
grouse-shooting  extending  over  5000  acres  is  let 
fox  jC40,  and  another  range  containing  3400  acres 
for  £30  a  year ;  while  a  fine  range,  including  the 
whole  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  territory  of  the  DuKe  of 
Montrose,  is  for  the  most  part  in  his  grace's  own 
oocnpation.  As  for  Dumbarton,  we  believe  the 
lord  of  the  Lennox  does  not  let  his  shootings ;  at 
least  we  have  learnt  nothing  of  rented  shootings 
in  that  county.  The  shooting  of  Arran,  which 
aboonds  in  grouse  and  black-game,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  rents  the 
game  of  the  small  fragment  of  that  picturesque 
island  that  does  not  belong  to  himself. 

In  Argyllshire  also,  the  great  shootings  are 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  but  we  have 
found  a  few  shootings  that  are  in  use  to  be  let  in 
.this county  at  the  following  rents : — 

^very,  4000  acres,  ....    Rent  jCISO 
Dalmally,  8  miles  by  4,      ....        150 
Lochawo-side,  4000  acres,      ....     50 
Tyndram,  2  to  3  miles  square,     ...     50 
In  all  these,  the  rents  obtained  from  the  shooting 
rare  over  and  above  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  rent. 
No  difiference  is  made  in  the  mode  of  culture  or 
pasture  on  account  of  game  or  sport.     But  in  the 
northern  district  of  the  mainland  of  this  great  coun- 
ty which  is  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  a  range 
of  35,000  acres  is  devoted  to  deer-forest  by  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  nearly  as  much  by 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Montzie,  who  give  up  all  pasture 
rent,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  common  sport  of 
grouse-shooting,  for  the  sake  of  the  deer,  an  ani- 
mal that  will  not  live  with  sheep  and  shepherds' 
dogs,  and  which  must  not  be  disturbed  by  the  fVe- 
quent  crossing  of  the  grouse-shooter. 

Perthshire,  the  greatest  of  the  highland  coun- 
ties, is  also  the  greatest  in  amount  of  rent  derived 
from  shootings,  notwithstanding  the  vast  territories 
reserved  for  the  great  lords  of  the  soil.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  Lord  Willoughby  has 
a  small  deer-forest,  where  Prince  Albert  found 
more  stags  than  there  were  in  the  days  of  Fitz- 
James ;  and  in  the  north  a  large  tract  is  devoted 
to  the  same  purpose  by  Ijord  Breadalbane,  besides 
leaving  abundance  of  grouse-ground.  The  mar- 
quis' territory  under  deer  and  (mixed)  grouse  and 
sheep  in  this  county  is  reckoned  to  extend  to 
153,000  acres,  and  to  be  worth  jEr4085  of  yearly 
game  rent.  After  these  and  numerous  other  de- 
dnetions  <^  moors  and  forests  not  let,  the  extent 
^£  aeres  let  for  gronse-ahooting  has  been  compnted 


at  534,400,   and  the  annual  rent   produced   at 
jei0,957.« 

In  Perthshire,  therefore,  the  rate  seems  to  be, 
on  an  average,  50  acres  for  one  pound  of  rent.  But 
it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  game-rent  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pasture-rent,  and  moreover,  in  almost 
all  cases  the  tenants  of  the  soil  benefit  greatly  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  sportsmen  tenants  of  Uieu: 
glens.  Additional  accommodation  is  required  be- 
yond the  shooting  **  bothy ;"  extra  servants,  "  bil- 
lies," baggage-horses,  sliooting  ponies,  to  be  fur- 
nished and  fed.     The  goodwite  cannot  supply 

*  The  details  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  oor  read- 


Name  of  Shooting. 


Extent. 

In 
Ar.res. 


Game 
Bant. 


Blair  Forest, 60,000  iiaooo 

Fallar  and  Tarf, 20,000  660 

OlenBruar. 12,000  300 

Dalnaspidal  and  Mealnalettrich,  .  16,000  360 

Aldvooline  and  Clunes, 8,000  150 

Olenfemate, 10,000  160 

Dalnacardoch,  &c., 7,000  190 

Kyrachan  and  Glencrombie, .  .  .  7,000  105 

LocbValligan 6,000  90 

StratbtummeU  and  Bobespec,   .  .  4,000  80 

Laighwood 4,000  70 

Strowan  Point, 2,000  26 

Loch  Ordie, 4,000-  80 

Orandtully, 16,000  400 

LogieliDond, 14,000  200 

Biraam,  &c., 7,000  150 

Sliesgarbb,     60,000  700 

Mount  Alexander, 4,000  60 

Balnaguard 4,000  100 

Auchleeks,  &c., 8,000  150 

Trinafour, 4,000  100 

Crossmoun  t  and  Garthlibnitt  House,  8,000  300 

Glenquaich, 6,000  200 

Kinloch 4,000  100 

Edradour, 8,000  40 

KilUehassie  with  Slick,  &«.,.  .  .  4,000  180 

Foss  House,  &c. 6,000  200 

Slieshmein,  belonging  to  Sir  R.   )  ^^  ^^  q^ 

Menzies, •  .  .     > 

DuDtanlich,  &c., 5,000  100 

Banff; 4,000  60 

Kilbride, 3,000  60 

Tullymurdoch. 1,000  10 

Glenlyon  and  Meggemay, ....  20,000  160 

Monzie,      2,000  80 

Bonskeid  and  Bc'rannich, ....  1,000  20 

Glenfalloch, 10,000  80 

Fincaslle, 2,600  85 

Tullymett 3,000  80 

Baledmund  and  Balnakeilly,     .  .  1,000  26 

^^'^wSihill?!"*^:  ?^      \  ^^'^  *^ 

Lude  and  Sbierglass,  ......  6,000  100 

ChesthiU, 8,000  70 

Glengyle, 4,000  60 

Glenalmond, 4,000  80 

Garrymuchloch  and  Coynachan,  .  5,000  70 

hinerchagemie, 4,000  60 

Dalguise,       1,000  20 

Ardvoirlich, 6,000  100 

Glenhuckie  and  StroDvaar. .  .  .  .  10,000  160 

Loch  Gary,  Kinloch,  and  Dalchoenie,  3,400  1 50 

Innerchaddan, 3,000  80 

Glentnrrit, 6,600  260 

Ochtertyre, 4,500  100 

Donavourd, 1,600  60 

Aberuchill, 3,000  90 

Connachan, 6,000  130 

Locheamside, 10,000  290 

Loch  Katrine-Side, 8,000  150 

Canofflen. 1,000  30 

Fowhs  Wester, 1,600  95 

Easter, 5,600  49 

Abergoldie  and  Glenlednaig,     •  .  « 14,00  800 
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enough  from  her  dairy  and  poultry^yard.  The 
very  meal  and  straw  for  the  dcigs,  and  horse  corn, 
are  all  derived  from  the  same  quarter — and  all  to 
be  paid  for.  It  is  remarked  that  small  Highland 
farmers  pay  a  good  portion  of  their  Martinmas  rents 
in  English  sovereigns,  instead  of  the  dear,  dirty 
notes  of  their  own  banks. 

In  Angus,  the  great  lords  of  the  Grampian  glens, 
the  Ogilvies  and  Lord  Panmure,  do  not  let  their 
shootings,  but  are  contented  with  such  sport  for 
themselves  and  their  friends  as  can  be  combined 
with  sheep>pasturing. 

Aberdeenshire  contains  not  only  the  highest 
mountain  in  Britain,  hut,  if  we  tike  in  a  small  bor- 
der of  Perthshire,  by  far  the  most  considerable 
Alpine  range.  From  Dee  to  Spey,  from  Blair  to 
Baliater,  a  good  day's  journey  in  any  direction, 
may  be  said  to  form  a  continued  hunting-ground  of 
the  highest  quality  for  sport.  The  Spey  and  Dee, 
even  so  hiffh  up  in  their  course,  give  fair  salmon- 
fishing.  l?he  streams  which  feed  them,  and  the 
mountain  lochs,  are  full  of  trout,  which  afibrd  good 
sport  to  the  angler,  and  are  delicate  on  the  table, 
though  unsightly  to  look  at.  In  a  June  evening, 
at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Tilt,  we  have  taken  trout 
as  fast  as  we  could  throw  for  an  hour  together, 
(stans  **  lapide''  in  uno)  sometimes  two  at  a  time, 
small  mossy  trout  with  unshapely  heads.  Loch- 
nan-£an— -a  high  mountain  tarn  in  the  wilds  of 
lavercauld — has  a  better  kind  of  trout,  which  the 
natives  choose  to  call  char.  It  is  readily  taken 
with  fly,  and  is  found  of  good  size.  We  have  eaten 
them  at  the  inn  of  Spittal  of  Glenshee  of  a  pound 
"weight  and  red  in  the  flesh,  and  (after  a  walk  from 
Braemar)  they  required  no  sauce  to  make  us  pro- 
nounce them  delicious.  On  the  other  declivity  of 
this  range,  the  Don  rises,  which  for  forty  miles  of 
its  c(»urse  gives  the  finest  trout-fishing  we  know  in 
Scotland.  It  is  less  rocky  and  impetuous  than  the 
Dee.  Its  banks  are  richer,  and  its  alternate  pool 
and  gravelly  stream  are  to  the  very  heart's  content 
of  an  angler.  Time  was  when  we  have  fished  the 
Don  from  the  **  Cock  Brigof  Alergue,"  where  the 
old  military  road  crosses,  all  the  w^ay  down  under 
the  ruined  towers  of  Kildrummy,  to  where  the 
ancient  Culdees  placed  their  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  that  sweet  stream  among  the  rich  mea- 
dows of  Monymusk..  Our  way  was  more  in  the 
river  bed  than  on  any  road,  and  it  was  superb  sport. 
The  fishing-basket  each  day  was  several  times 
emptied  of  the  smaller  trout,  and  was  frequently 
brought  home  filled  at  night  with  not  one  of  less 
than  a  pound  weight,  some  running  to  three  pounds. 
The  outskirts  of  all  that  wild  range  we  have  de- 
scribed, are  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  grouse- 
shooting  in  Scotland .  Lord  Elcho  lately  shot  more 
grouse  there  in  one  day  than  was  ever  done  by  one 
^un  before  ;  though  we  have  heard  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Monzie  has  since,  in  a  comparatively  nar- 
row beat,  far  exceeded  that  number — a  feat  which 
we  should  like  to  have  recorded  more  accurately. 
As  you  penetrate  deeper  into  the  fastnesses  you 
^ei  among  the  great  deer-glens  of  Mar  and  Athol ; 
and,  threading  the  streams  to  their  heads,  you  find 
yourself  rapidly  leaving  first  grass,  then  heather, 
and  lastly  the  lichen  vegetation,  where  the  tops  of 
Ben  Macdhui  and  Cairn  Gorm  present  nothing  to 
the  foot  or  the  eye  but  the  debris  of  red  granite. 
That  is  the  haunt  of  ptarmigan.  The  Highlander 
tells  you  they  live  on  stones ;  and  it  is  true  their 
crops  are  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  pebbles, 
oecessary  for  triturating  the  tough  moss  and  Alpine 
plants  that  form  their  food. 


It  is  long  ago,  but  not  the  less  fresh  in  oar  mem- 
ory, when  we  first  penetrated  these  mountains 
from  the  north,  that  is,  the  Spey  side.  It  was  a 
September  morning  that  we  rode  our  pony  (hight 
Glenelg  from  the  country  of  his  breeding)  to  the 
highest  farm-house  in  Ahernelhy,  where  we  left 
him  to  wait  our  return.  Two  active  lads,  sons  of 
the  tenant,  were  delighted  to  accompany  us,  and 
we  were  on  our  march  when  the  day  was  still  early. 
In  those  days,  the  lower  part  of  the  glen  of  Nethy 
was  too  rank  heather  for  grouse  ;  and  for  miles  we 
rassed  over,  scarcely  letting  our  dogs  hunt  it. 
Towards  evening  we  fell  among  several  good  co- 
veys, and  had  abundance  of  sport,  and  more  than 
the  gillies  liked  to  carry,  before  we  struck  the  wa- 
ters that  run  to  the  Awn.  But  our  object  was 
other  game,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves 
getting  among  the  ptarmigan  as  night  fell.  A 
council  was  held  to  deliberate  where  we  should 
sleep.  We  ourselves  inclined  for  the  Clach-ean, 
the  shelter-stone  on  the  rocky  bank  of  Loch  Awn. 
But  it  was  easy  to  see  our  proposal  was  most  dis- 
tasteful to  the  natives.  It  is  well  enough  known 
that  the  sheltei^stone  is  under  the  peculiar  charge 
of  the  fairy  people  of  Glen  Awn,  who  are  pretty 
hospitable  when  a  shepherd  or  deer-stalker  is  driven 
there  by  stress  of  weather,  but  will  not  tolerate  any 
wanton  attempt  to  encroach  upon  their  protection. 
We  have  since  that  time  passed  a  niffht  there. 
But  then,  the  cautious  councils  prevailed,  and  our 
party  turned  a  little  eastward,  and  made,  as  it  ffot 
quite  dark,  a  shealing  which  the  shepherds  of  Glen 
Awn  use  for  a  few  months  in  summer,  situated  al- 
most at  the  highest  **  forking*'  of  Awn,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  highest  inhabited  bouse  that  night 
in  Britain.  It  was  a  hut  of  green  sod,  with  a  roof 
of  thin  black  turf.  The  walls  were  not  above  three 
feet  high,  and  one  required  to  enter  as  you  do  into 
the  galleries  of  the  pyramids.  Having  crept  in, 
we  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  shepherds,  and 
af\er  eating  our  supper  together,  (to  which  they 
contributed  a  piece  of'*  mutton"  marvellously  like 
venison,)  and  when  we  had  reconciled  their  thin 
active  dogs  to  our  tired  pointers  having  a  share  of 
the  heather  in  the  comer,  we  lay  down  m  our  plaids 
round  the  fire  of  bog-fir  and  heather-roots,  which 
smouldered  in  the  midst  of  the  hovel.  The  wea- 
ther had  changed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
one  of  our  party  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
cold.  He  trimmed  the  fire,  and  threw  upon  it  a 
bundle  of  wet  heather,  which  produced  at  first 
only  smoke.  He  had  thrust  his  feet  towards  the 
fire,  and  was  again  asleep,  when  we  were  aroused 
by  a  shout  of  '*  fire,"  and  found,  on  springing  up, 
the  roof  of  the  bothy  in  a  light  blaze,  caught  from 
the  heather  thrown  on  the  fire  blazing  up  as  it 
dried.  To  rush  out  was  the  first  impulse.  It  was 
snowing,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  snow,  which  had  no  efifect  in  checking  the  fire. 
The  burn  ran  close  by,  and  with  our  bonnets  we 
laved  up  water  on  the  low  roof,  and  soon  got  the 
fire  extmguished,  but  at  the  expense  of  leaving  a 
little  lake  to  fill  the  place  so  lately  occupied  by  our 
beds.  This  was  uncomfortable  enough,  and  as  we 
sat  under  the  roof,  which  still  sheltered  us  from 
the  snow,  longing  fiir  daylight,  we  formed  certain 
vows  against  being  caught  bivouacking  again  on 
the  '^  burn  of  the  Carouries."  The  night  had  an 
end,  and  we  sallied  out  prepared  to  yield  to  fate 
and  the  weather,  and  to  make  for  the  low  country ; 
when  the  snow  suddenly  ceased  falling.  The  sun, 
not  yet  risen  above  our  horizon,  began  to  tinge 
with  rose  the  white  cairn  of  Cairngorm.    Then 
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top  after  top  caaght  the  glow,  till  the  whole  moun- 
tains round  shone  in  glorious  light.  Coming  from 
that  dark  smoky  cabin,  the  change  was  magical. 
It  was  perfectly  still :  even  on  the  highest  cliffs 
there  was  not  a  breath.  As  we  walked  forward, 
the  ptarmigan  crowed  and  rose  at  our  feet.  Tak- 
ing up  our  dogs,  we  began  shooting,  and  had 
several  hours  of  very  fine  sport.  The  birds  when 
found  were  generally  down  on  the  white  moss  be- 
side the  little  streams  that  intersect  it ;  but  on  being 
flushed,  they  took  short  flights  and  lighted  on  the 
Bleep  corries,  often  within  sight,  so  that  **  marking" 
was  of  as  much  importance  as  in  a  day  of  Norfolk 
partridge-shooting.  In  that  our  **  henchmen"  ex- 
celled, and  also  in  directing  our  approaches  to  the 
game  when  marked.  It  would  be  a  nervous  sort 
of  climbing  in  other  circumstances,  but  with  the 
game  before  him,  a  man  thinks  little  of  the  danger, 
and  really  incurs  less  from  not  thinking.  Before 
the  weather  changed,  which  it  did  at  mid-day,  our 
bag  was  well  filled.  We  have  seen  many  a  fine 
day  round  the  black  rocks  of  Jjoch  Awn  anj  on  the 
side  of  Cairngorm ;  but  that  morning  rests  bright- 
est in  our  memory. 

The  Earl  of  Seafield's  shootings  which  are  let — 
partly  in  Inverness-shire,  but  chiefly  in  Moray  and 
bann-shires — are  about  315,000  acres  in  extent,  at 
rents  which  seem  to  average  £l  for  a  hundred 
acres,  varying  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the 
grazing-rent  of  the  same  ground. 

In  Inverness-shire  it  has  been  fonnd  impossible  to 
obtain  any  tolerably  accurate  statement  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  shootings  let.  The  whole  rent  derived 
from  shootings  in  this  large  county  is  about  iTOOOO, 
exclusive  however  of  the  portion  of  rent  which  may 
be  called  the  grazing-rent  of  deer-forests,  that  is, 
what  could  be  obtained  for  the  ground  for  sheep- 
pasture.  The  smallness  of  produce  from  this  fa- 
vorite county  is  in  some  degree  accounted  for,  by 
several  large  properties,  which  were  formerly  rented 
for  shooting,  having  been  lately  purchased  by 
sportsmen,  who  now  keep  the  game  for  their  own 
use.  Lord  Lovat  and  several  of  the  old  proprietors 
also  have  large  districts  in  their  own  occupation. 

As  the  traTelter  journeys  northward  by  the  great 
highland  road,  and,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  turns  to  trace  down  for  many  miles  its  mag- 
nificent valley,  he  has  on  his  right  hand  the  grand 
range  of  the  Cairngorms,  for  which  the  light  of 
the  morning  or  evening  sun  reflected  from  their 
bare  scalps  of  red  granite  has  obtained  from  the 
B^deooch  shepherd  the  name  of  the  Mona  Ruadh 
(Red  Mountains;)  while,  to  distinguish  them,  he 
calls  the  range  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of 
the  valley,  the  Mona  Liaah^  or  grey  mountains. 
These  last  are  not  much  seen  from  the  road,  except 
where  they  throw  out  into  the  valley  the  promi- 
nent heights  of  **  Crai<r-dhu,'*  once  the  battle-cry 
<if  the  sept  of  Macpherson,  and  **  Craijrellachie," 
whose  name  gave  the  old  slogan  of  the  Grants. 
Behind  these,  rises  the  wild  high  range  of  the 
Mona  Liadh,  where  the  streams  collect  that  feed 
the  river  Findhorn.  It  is  a  desolate  dreary  region, 
intersected  by  one  or  two  green  glens,  fringed 
with  dwarf  birch  and  juniper,  and  studded  thick 
with  the  **  black  towns,"  as  the  little  dusters  of 
turf  hoveb  are  denominated,  where  is  seen  the 
ancient  mode  of  life  and  crowded  population  now 
banished  from  most  of  the  Scotch  glens.  The 
lord  of  all  this  country  is  the  chief  of  Macintosh, 
whose  forefathers,  *'  Captains  of  Clanchattao," 
used  to  draw  a  formidable  band  of  followers  firom 
those  glens  now  so  quiet.    It  was  into  those  fast- 


nesses the  unbroken  and  frowninff  body  of  tbe 
Highland  army  retreated  after  the  defeat  of  Collo- 
den  ;  and  they  retreated  unmolested.  It  was  not 
gtound  for  Hanoverian  horse  or  lowland  foot  ts 
give  them  much  annoyance.  For  ]ong  after  the 
rebellion,  the  tract  was  hardly  visited  but  by  the 
shepherds,  and  now  and  then  a  deer-stalker  from 
Kingnsie.  Grouse  were  not  worth  killinst  if  the 
poor  highlander  had  had  the  skill  and  the  appa- 
ratus for  their  slaughter.  Even  after  grouse- 
shooting  had  become  somewhat  fashionable,  the 
McHia  Liadh  was  neglected.  No  road  led  into  its 
wild  solitudes,  and  it  was  set  down  in  men*s 
minds  as  the  interior  of  Africa  in  the  old  maps, 
where  strange  monsters  and  naked  savages  are 
painted  to  represent  the  untrodden  desert.  The 
first  sportsman  who  penetrated  the  district  was  an 
adventurous  officer  quartered  at  Fort  George  some 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  hardy,  and  could  put 
up  with  the  shepherd's  fare  and  mode  of  life ;  he 
found  grouse  in  abundance,  fine  streams,  and  sev- 
eral lakes  full  of  trout ;  rue,  and  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  red  deer,  notwithstanding  the  constant  molesta- 
tion of  shepherds  and  sheep-dogs ;  and  he  secured 
the  exclusive  sport  of  the  whole  territory,  said  to 
be  40,000  acres,  for  20/.  a-year.  Times  are 
changed  in  the  Mona  Liadh.  A  good  road  now 
leads  up  to  the  door  of  a  comfortable  shootin£- 
box ;  the  lease  has  just  expired,  and  the  **  laird" 

f proposes  to  divide  the  ground,  and  build  another 
edge  five  miles  farther  op ;  and  as  there  is  range 
for  six  or  eight  guns,  he  may  expect  500/.  oi  600/, 
per  annum  for  the  shooting. 

Passing  red  deer  are  met  with  on  all  the  higher 
ranges  of  this  country.  But  it  is  chiefly  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  Lovat,  Sir  G.  M.  Grant,  and 
Cluny,  the  chieftain  of  Macpherson,  that  large  dis- 
tricts are  cleared  of  sheep  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  deer.  Where  these  deer-forests  are  let,  the 
tenant  of  course  pays  the  rent  of  the  land  as  pas- 
tore,  as  well  as  the  shooting-rent.  The  landlord 
benefits  by  an  increased  rent ;  the  natives  of  the 
glens  have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  so  far  from  this 
practice  tending  to  dispeople  the  country,  the  very 
opposite  is  the  case.  Glenfeshie,  a  fine  valley  of 
a  tribntary  of  the  Spey,  was  until  a  few  years  ago 
occupied  as  a  sheep-farm ;  and  an  arable  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres  round  the  house  of  Invereshie 
being  laid  down  in  pasture  for  wintering  the 
sheep,  three  shepherds  and  a  boy  were  all  the  ser- 
vants then  required,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
hands  at  sheep-shearing.  It  is  now  let  as  a  deer- 
forest.  The  tenant  of  the  forest  employs  seven 
keepers  on  yearly  wages,  four  watchers  during 
the  shooting-season :  and  an  average  of  about  a 
dozen  •*  gillies."  When  the  last  tenant,  Mr. 
Ellice,  rented  the  forest,  as  many  as  twenty-six 
gillies  have  started  on  one  morning  from  Invereshie 
— two  attending  each  sportsman.  The  tenaut  and 
his  guests  require  a  number  of  ponies,  which  are 
furnished  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  The  arable 
land,  instead  of  being  kept  in  permanent  pasture, 
is  regularly  cultivated,  employing  the  establish- 
ment of  servants  and  cattle  required  for  such  a 
farm.  Another  tract  of  Sir  G.  M.  Grant's  (the 
ancient  forest  of  Gawick)  is  now  again  brought 
und^r  deer,  and  let  in  the  same  manner. 

Cluny  Macpherson^s  deer-forest,  and  a  Iar|?® 
range  of  grouse-ground,  are  let  to  the  Bfarquis  of 
Abereorn,  who  has  40,000  acres,  freed  of  sheep 
and  kept  for  deer  only.  He  has  established  bis 
summer  lodge  on  the  lovely  banks  of  Lochlaggan ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  pm^^^f^  pontage  is 
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derWed  to  a  Highland  gleD  from  such  an  establish- 1 
ment.  In  that  and  many  other  instances,  the 
occupant  of  the  shootings^  though  only  a  tenai^t, 
becomes  attached  to  the  place,  and  either  secures 
a  long  lease  or  makes  it  the  interest  of  his  land- 
lord to  keep  him;  thus  ending  the  evil  which 
sometimes  results  from  an  ephemeral  occupancy, 
and  bringing  the  gentry  of  the  lodge  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  glen  to  regard  each  other  as  old  friends 
and  permanent  neighbors. 

Lord  Lovat  does  not  let  his  deer-forest  of 
Strathfarar  and  Strathglas.  It  is  rather  narrow, 
but  in  some  places  of  exquisite  beauty. 

From  the  nest  information  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  shootings  usually  let  in  Ross-shire 
produce  about  4000/.  a  year. 

Li  Sutherland,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  estates  of  moderate  size,  is  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
shootings  being  let. 

In  Ch.ithness,  moors  are  let  only  for  grouse- 
•hooting,  producing  an  average  rent  of  about 
1700/,  a  year.    There  are  no  deer-forests. 

It  is  to  the  varied  sports  afforded  by  this  wide 
region  of  moor  and  mountain,  lake  and  river,  that 
we  would  now  introduce  such  of  our  southern 
readers  as  do  not  scurn  our  gentle  guidance. 

First  in  rank  is  the  royal  sport — the  noblest  of 
hill-craft— the  chace  of  the  red-deer.  To  illus- 
trate the  art^  of  deer-stalking,  Mr.  Scrope  has 
devoted  his  skill  as  an  artist,  and  his  knowledge 
and  experience  as  a  veteran  sportsman.  We 
have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  iiis  work  ou  that 
subject  in  a  former  number  (Quart.  Rev,,  vol. 
Ixiii.,  p.  73.)  He  has  painted  deer-stalking  as  he 
enjoyed  it  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  forest — and  iu 
every  page  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  thorough- 
bred and  most  gallant  sportsman.  The  only 
defect  is  that  Mr.  Scrope's  proceedings  have 
usually  been  on  the  grandest  scale — conducted 
with  all  the  appliances  of  a  princely  establishment 
— no  end  of  retainers  of  all  classes  at  his  disposal. 
Accordingly  it  could  be  but  on  rare  occasions  that 
he  was  able  to  exert  in  perfection  the  powers  of 
tact  and  personal  endurance  of  which  some  of  his 
chapters  prove  him  to  be  possessed.  We  are  con- 
fident he  would  have  enj<iyed  the  sport  still  more 
than  he  did,  had  he  been  compelled  to  trust  more 
exclusively  to  his  own  (rood  eye  and  sinews.  In 
troth,  the  superiority  of  deer-stalking  over  other 
sportfl  lies  in  its  calling  forth  and  putting  to  the 
iesl  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  sportsman.  To 
hope  to  succeed  in  it,  a  man  must  be  of  good  con- 
stitution, patient  of  toil,  cold,  hunger,  and  aJi 
hardship,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  by  ill-success. 
He  must  be  active  and  quick  of  foot ;  he  must 
have  a  keen  eye  and  steady  hand,  and  unshaken 
nerves;  but,  bringing  all  these  preliminary  quali- 
fications, the  young  deer-stalker  must  still  further 
learn  t<i  know  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
habits  of  the  animal ;  he  is  to  contend  against  the 
ii>rd  of  the  mountain.  The  red-deer  is  unmatched 
in  strength,  and  speed,  and  endurance  ;  he  is  very 
watch  fill ;  his  sight  is  perfect ;  his  hearing  per- 
fect ;  his  sense  of  smell  so  acute  that  it  detects 
the  taint  of  a  human  enemy  on  the  wind  at  the 
distance  of  miles.  It  is  against  these  qualities 
sod  instincts,  in  a  region  best  suited  for  their  dis- 
play, the  deer-stalker  has  to  match  himself;  and 
it  is  no  inglorious  triumph  for  human  reason  if  he 
bas  the  superiority.  We  think  the  individual 
exertion,  the  perseverance  and  sagacity,  necessary 
tar  soceess  when  the  devotee  goes  forth,  single- 


handed,  are  well  shown  in  a  few  pages  from  a 
journal  of  a  sportsman  to  which  we  have  had 
access.  We  have  used  the  liberty  of  abridging  it, 
but  have  neither  added  nor  altered  anything  of  the 
sense,  and  can  vouch  for  its  being  liter^ly  and 
wholly  true.  At  the  time  of  3ie  adventures 
described,  the  writer  was  a  very  young  man,  fresh 
from  a  London  life ;  but  he  was  **  come  of  a  good 
kind,"  and  took  to  the  rough  doings  of  the  moun- 
tain life  with  that  hearty  enthusiasm  and  resolution 
not  to  be  beat,  which  we  think  characteristic  of 
Englishmen : — 

**  Sunday. — ^This  evening,  Malcolm,  the  shep- 
herd of  the  shealing  at  the  foot  of  Benmore, 
returning  from  church,  reported  his  having  crossed 
in  the  hill  a  track  of  a  hart  of  extraordinary  size. 
He  guessed  it  must  be  *  the  muckle  stag  of  Ben- 
more,'  an  animal  that  was  seldom  seen,  but  had 
long  been  the  talk  and  marvel  of  the  shepherds  for 
its  wonderful  size  and  cunning.  They  love  the 
marvellous,  and  in  their  report  *  the  muckle  stag' 
bore  a  charmed  life ;  he  was  unapproachable  and 
invulnerable.  I  had  heard  of  him  too ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  my  information,  resolved  to  adventure 
to  break  the  charm,  though  it  should  cost  me  a 
day  or  two. 

**  Monday. — ^This  mornin^^s  sunrise  sslw  me 
with  my  ritle,  Donald  carrymg  my  double  barrel, 
and  Bran,  on  our  way  up  the  glen  to  the  shealing 
at  the  foot  of  Benmore.  Donald  is  a  small  wiry 
old  Highlander,  somewhat  sleepy  in  appearance, 
except  when  game  is  in  sight,  but  whose  whole 
figure  changes  when  a  deer  comes  in  view.  I 
must  confess,  however,  he  had  no  heart  for  this 
expedition.  He  is  not  addicted  to  superfluous 
conversation,  but  I  heard  him  mutter  something 
of  a  '  feckless  errand — as  good  deer  nearer  hame.' 
Bran  is  a  favorite ;  he  is  a  sort  of  lurcher — a  cross 
between  a  high-bred  highland  staghound  and  a 
bloodhound  ;  not  extremely  fast,  but  untiring,  and 
of  courage  to  face  anything  on  four  legs — already 
the  victor  in  many  a  bloody  tussle  with  hart  and 
fox.  We  held  generally  up  the  glen,  but  turning 
and  crossing  to  seek  every  likely  corrie  and  bum 
on  both  sides.  I  shot  a  wild  cat,  stealing  home  to 
its  cairn  in  the  early  morning;  and  we  several 
times  in  the  day  came  on  deer,  but  they  were 
hinds  with  their  calves,  and  I  was  bent  on  higher 
game.  As  night  fell,  we  turned  down  to  the 
shealing  rather  disheartened;  but  the  shepherd 
cheered  me  by  assuring  me  the  hart  was  still  in 
that  district,  and  describing  his  track,  which  he 
said  was  like  that  of  a  good  heifer.  Our  spirits 
were  quite  restored  by  a  meal  of  fresh-caught 
trout,  tiat-cake  and  milk,  with  a  modicum  of 
wiiiskey,  which  certainly  was  of  unusual  flavor 
and  potency. 

"  T\iesday. — We  were  ofl!*  again  at  daybreak.  I 
must  pass  several  minor  adventures,  but  one  cannot 
be  neglected.  Malcolm  went  with  us  to  show 
where  he  had  last  seen  the  track.  As  we  crossed 
a  long  reach  of  black  and  broken  ground,  the  first 
ascent  from  the  valley,  two  golden  eagles  rose  out 
of  a  hollow  at  some  distance.  Their  flight  was 
lazy  and  heavy,  as  if  gorged  with  food,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  place  we  found  the  carcass  of  a  sheep 
half-eaten,  one  of  Malcolm's  flock.  He  vowed 
vengeance  ;  and,  merely  giving  us  our  route,  re- 
turned for  a  spade  to  dig  a  pltice  of  hiding  near 
enough  the  carcase  to  enable  him  to  have  a  shot  if 
the  eagles  should  retuni.  We  held  on  our  way 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  any  luck  to 
cheer  us,  my  resolution  ^^'ibt%^beHfeltr^^dAi 
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deal  streiiffthened  by  the  occasional  grumbling  of 
Donald.  Towards  afternoon,  when  we  had  tired 
ourselves  with  looking^  at  every  corrie  in  that  side 
of  the  hill  with  our  glasses,  at  length,  in  crossing  a 
hare  and  boggy  piece  of  ground,  Donald  suddenly 
stopped,  with  a  Gaelic  exclamation,  and  pointed — 
and  there  to  be  sure  was  a  fall  fresh  foot-print,  the 
largest  mark  of  a  deer  either  of  us  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  no  more  grumbling.  Both  of  us  were 
instantly  as  much  on  the  alerfas  when  we  started 
on  our  adventure.  We  traced  the  track  as  long  as 
the  ground  would  allow.  Where  we  lost  it,  it 
seemed  to  point  down  the  little  bum  which  soon 
lost  itself  to  onr  viow  in  a  gor^e  of  bare  rocks. 
We  proceeded  now  very  cautiously,  and  taking  up 
our  station  on  a  concealed  ledge  of  one  of  the 
rocks,  began  to  search  the  valley  below  with  our 
telescopes.  It  was  a  large  fiat,  strewed  with  huge 
slabs  of  stone,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one 
with  dark  damp  rocks.  At  the  farther  end  were 
two  black  lochs,  connected  by  a  sluggish  stream  ; 
— ^beside  the  larger  loch,  a  bit  of  coarse  grass  and 
rushes,  where  we  could  distinguish  a  brood  of  wild 
ducks  swimming  in  and  out.  It  was  difficult 
ground  to  see  a  deer,  if  lying ;  and  I  had  almost 
given  up  seeking,  when  Donald's  gjass  became  mo- 
tionless, and  he  gave  a  sort  of  grunt  as  he  hitched 
on  his  belly,  without  taking  the  glass  from  his  eye. 
*  Ugh !  I  *m  thinking  yon  's  him,  sir :  I  'm  seeing 
his  horns.'  I  was  at  first  incredulous.  What  he 
showed  me  close  to  the  long  grass  I  have  men- 
tioned, looked  for  all  the  world  like  some  withered 
sticks ;  but  the  doubt  was  short.  While  we  gazed, 
he  rose  and  commenced  feeding ;  and  at  last  I  saw 
the  great  hart  of  Benmore !  He  was  a  long  way 
off,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  in  excellent 
ground  for  getting  at  him.  Our  plan  was  soon 
made.  I  was  to  stalk  him  with  the  rifle,  while 
Donald,  with  my  gun  and  Bran,  was  to  get  round, 
out  of  sight,  to  the  pass  by  which  the  deer  was 
likely  to  leave  the  valley.  My  task  was  apparent- 
ly very  easy.  After  getting  down  behind  the  rock, 
I  had  scarcely  to  stoop  my  head,  but  to  v/alk  up 
within  shot,  so  favorable  was  the  ground  and  the 
wind.  I  walked  cautiously,  however,  and  slow,  to 
give  Donald  time  to  reach  the  pass.  I  was  now 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  him,  when,  as  I  leant 
against  a  slab  of  stone,  all  hid  below  my  eyes,  I  saw 
him  give  a  sudden  start,  stop  feeding,  and  look  round 
suspiciously.  What  a  noble  beast  I  what  a  stretch 
of  antler !  with  a  mane  like  a  lion  !  He  stood  for 
a  minute  or  two,  snuffing  every  breath.  I  r^juld 
not  guess  the  cause  of  his  alarm ;  it  was  not  my- 
self; the  light  wind  blew  fair  down  from  him  upon 
me.  I  knew  Donald  would  give  him  no  inkling  of 
his  whereabouts.  He  presently  began  to  move, 
and  came  at  a  slow  trot  directly  towards  me.  My 
pulse  beat  high.  Another  hundred  yards  forward, 
and  he  is  mine !  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  He 
took  the  top  of  a  steep  bank  which  commanded  my 
I)Osition,  and  he  saw  me  in  an  instant,  and  was  off, 
at  the  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  to  a  pass 
wide  from  that  where  Donald  was  hid.  While 
clattering  up  the  hill,  scattering  the  loose  stones 
behind  him,  two  other  stags  joined  him,  who  had 
evidently  been  put  up  by  Donald,  and  had  given  the 
alarm  to  my  quarry.  It  was  then  that  his  great 
size  was  conspicuous.  I  could  see  with  my  glass 
they  were  full-grown  stigs,  and  with  good  heads, 
but  they  lookc^d  like  fallow-deer  as  they  followed 
him  up  the  crag.  I  sat  down,  disappointed  for  the 
moment ;  and  Donald  soon  joined  me,  much  crest- 
fallen, and  cursing  the  stag  in  a  curious  variety  of 


Gaelic  oaths.  Still  it  was  something  to  have  t 
*  the  muckle  staff,'  and  nil  desperandum  was  my 
metto.  We  had  a  long  and  weary  walk  to  Maf* 
colm's  shealing ;  and  i  was  glad  to  get  to  my 
heather  bed,  alter  arranging  that  I  should  occupy 
the  hut  Malcolm  had  prepared  near  the  dead  sheep 
next  morning. 

**  Wedne^ay. — We  were  up  an  hour  before  day- 
light— and  in  a  very  dark  rooming  I  sallied  out 
with  Malcolm  to  take  my  station  for  a  shot  at  the 
eagles.  Many  a  stumble  and  slip  I  made  during 
our  walk,  but  at  last  I  was  left  alone  fairly  en- 
sconced, and  hidden  in  the  hut,  which  gave  me 
hardly  room  to  stand,  sit,  or  lie.  My  position  was 
not  v&q  comfortable,  and  tlie  air  was  nipping  cold 
Just  before  the  break  of  day.  It  was  still  scarcely 
grey  dawn  when  a  bird,  with  a  slow,  flapping 
flight,  passed  the  opening  of  my  hut,  and  lighted 
out  of  sight,  but  near,  for  I  hesuxl  him  strike  the 
ground ;  and  my  heart  beat  faster.  What  was  my 
disappointment  when  his  low  crowing  croak  an- 
nounced the  raven !  and  presently  he  came  in  sight, 
hopping  and  walking  suspiciously  round  the  sheep, 
till,  supposing  the  coast  clear,  and  little  wotting  of 
the  double-barrel,  he  hopped  upon  the  carcass,  and 
began,  with  his  square  cut-and-thmst  beak,  to  dig 
at  the  meat.  Another  raven  soon  joined  him,  and 
then  two  more,  who,  afler  a  kind  of  parley,  quite 
intelligible,  though  in  an  unknown  tongue,  wete 
admitted  to  their  share  of  the  banquet.  I  was 
watching  their  voracious  meal  with  some  interest, 
when  suddenly  they  set  up  a  croak  of  alarm, 
stopped  feeding,  and  all  turned  their  knowing-look- 
ing eyes  in  one  direction.  At  that  moment  I  heard 
a  sharp  scream,  but  very  distant.  The  black  party 
heard  it  too,  and  instantly  darted  off,  alighting 
again  at  a  little  distance.  Next  moment,  a  rush- 
ing noise,  and  a  large  body  passed  close  to  me ; 
and  the  monarch  of  the  clouds  lighted  at  once  on 
the  sheep,  with  his  broad  breast  not  fifteen  yarda 
from  me.  He  quietly  folded  up  his  wings,  and, 
throwing  back  his  magnificent  head,  looked  round 
at  the  ravens,  as  if  wondering  at  their  impudence 
in  approaching  his  breakfast-table.  They  kept  a 
respectful  silence,  and  hopped  a  little  farther  off. 
The  royal  bird  then  turnea  his  head  in  my  direc- 
tion, attracted  by  the  change  of  the  ground  which 
he  had  just  noticed  in  the  dim  morning  light.  His 
bright  eye  that  instant  caught  mine  as  it  glanced 
along  the  barrel.  He  rose ;  as  he  rose  I  drew  the 
trigger,  and  he  fell  quite  dead  half  a  dozen  yards 
from  the  sheep.  I  followed  Malcolm's  directions, 
who  had  predicted  that  one  eagle  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  (a  second,  and  remained  quiet,  in  hopes 
that  his  mate  was  not  within  hearing  of  my  shot. 
The  morning  was  brightening,  and  I  had  not  wait- 
ed many  minutes  when  I  saw  the  other  eagle  skim- 
ming low  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  mc. 
She  did  not  light  at  once.  Her  eye  caught  the 
change  in  the  ground  or  the  dead  body  of  her  mate, 
and  she  wheeled  up  into  the  air.  I  thought  her 
lost  to  me,  when  presently  T  heard  her  wings  brush 
close  over  my  head,  and  then  she  went  wheeling 
round  and  round  above  the  dead  bird,  and  turning 
her  head  downwards  to  make  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. At  times  she  stooped  so  low,  I  saw  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye  and  hoard  her  low  complaining 
cry.  I  watched  the  time  when  she  turned  up  her 
wing  towards  me,  and  fired,  and  dropped  her  actu- 
ally on  the  body  of  the  other.  I  now  rushed  out. 
The  last  bird  immediately  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  gazing  at  me  with  a  reproachful,  half-threat- 
ening look.    She  would  have  done  battle,  but 
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death  was  busy  with  her,  and,  as  I  was  loading  in 
haste,  she  reeled  and  fell  perfectly  dead.  Eager 
as  I  had  been  to  do  the  deed,  I  could  not  look  on 
the  royal  birds  withont  a  pang.  But  such  regrets 
were  now  too  late.  Passing  over  the  shepherd's 
rejoicing,  and  my  incredible  breakfast,  we  must  get 
forward  in  our  own  great  adventure.  Our  line  of 
march  to-day  was  over  ground  so  high  that  we 
came  repeatedly  in  the  midst  of  ptarmigan.  On 
the  very  summit.  Bran  had  a  rencontre  with  an  old 
mountain  fox,  toothless,  yet  very  fat,  whom  he 
made  to  bite  the  dust.  We  struck  at  one  place  the 
tracks  of  the  three  deer,  but  of  themselves  we  saw 
nothing.  We  kept  exploring  corrie  after  corrie  till 
night  fell ;  and  as  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  the  shealing,  which  yet  was  the  nearest  roof, 
we  were  content  to  find  a  sort  of  niche  in  the  rock, 
tolerably  screened  from  all  winds  ;  and  having  al- 
most filled  it  with  long  heather,  fiower  up,  we 
wrapped  our  plaids  round  us,  and  sJept  pretty  com- 
fortably. 

"  Thursflay. — A  dip  in  the  bum  below  our  bi- 
Tonac  renovated  me.  l  did  not  observe  that  Donald 
followed  my  example  in  that ;  but  he  joined  me  in 
a  hearty  attack  on  the  viands  that  still  remained  in 
our  bag ;  and  we  started  with  renewed  courage. 
About  mid-day  we  came  on  a  shealing  beside  a 
long  narrow  loch,  fringed  with  beautiful  weeping- 
birches,  and  there  we  found  means  to  cook  some 
^ouse  I  had  shot  to  supply  our  exhausted  larder. 
The  shepherd,  who  had  '  no  Sassenach,'  cheered  us 
by  his  report  of  *  the  deer'  being  lately  seen,  and 
describing  his  usual  haunts.  Donald  was  plainly 
jjettinff  disgusted  and  home-sick.  For  myself,  I 
looked  upon  it  as  my  fate  that  I  must  have  that 
hart ;  so  on  we  trudged.  Repeatedly,  that  after- 
noon, we  came  on  the  fresh  tracks  of  our  chace, 
but  again  he  remained  invbible.  As  it  got  dark, 
the  weather  suddenly  changed,  and  I  was  glad 
enough  to  let  Donald  seek  for  the  bearings  of  a 
'*  whisky  bothie"  which  he  had  heard  of  at  our 
last  stop.  While  he  was  seeking  for  it,  the  rain 
began  to  fall  heavily,  and  through  the  darkness  we 
were  just  able  to  distinguish  a  dark  object,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  horse.  *  The  lads  with  the  still 
will  no  be  far  off,'  said  Donald.  And  so  it  turned 
out.  But  the  rain  had  increased  the  darkness  so 
much,  that  we  should  have  searched  in  vain  if  I 
had  not  distinguished  at  intervals,  between  the 
pelting  of  the  rain  and  the  heavy  rushing  of  a  black 
bum  that  ran  beside  us,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  shrill  treble  of  a  fiddle.  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  ears.  But  when  T  told  my  ideas  to  Do- 
nald, whose  ears  were  less  acute,  he  jumped  with 
joy.  *  It 's  all  riffht  enough  ;  just  follow  the 
sound ;  it  ^s  that  drunken  deevil,  Sandy  Ross ; 
ye  '11  never  haud  a  fiddle  frae  hira,  nor  him  frae  a 
whisky-still.'  It  was  clear  the  sound  came  from 
across  the  black  stream,  and  it  looked  formidable 
ifi  the  dark.  However,  there  was  no  remedy.  So 
grasping  each  the  other's  collar,  and  holding  the 
guns  high  over  head,  we  dashed  in,  and  staggered 
through  in  safety,  thouirh  the  water  was  up  to  my 
waist,  running  like  a  mill-race,  and  the  bottom  was 
of  round  slippery  stones.  Scrambling  up  the  bank, 
and  following  the  merry  sound,  we  came  to  what 
seemed  a  mere  hole  in  the  bank,  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. The  hole  was  partially  closed  by  a  door 
woven  of  heather;  and,  looking  through  it,  we 
saw  a  sight  worthy  of  Teniers.  On  a  barrel  in  the 
midst  of  the  apartment — half  hut,  half  cavern — 
stood  aloft,  fiddling  with  all  his  might,  the  identi- 
cal Sandy  Ross,  while  round  him  danced  three 
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unkempt  savages ;  and  another  figure  was  stoop- 
ing, employed  over  a  fire  in  the  comer,  where  the 
wmsky-pot  was  in  full  operation.  The  fire,  and 
a  stiver  or  two  of  lighted  bog-fir,  gave  light  enough 
to  see  the  whole,  for  the  place  was  not  above  ten 
feet  square.  We  made  our  approaches  with  be- 
coming caution,  and  were,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
hospitably  received ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  High- 
land smugglers  refusing  a  welcome  to  sportsmen  \ 
We  got  rest,  food,  and  fire— all  that  we  required 
— and  something  more ;  for  long  after  1  had  beta- 
ken me  to  the  dry  heather  in  the  comer,  I  had  dis- 
turbed visions  of  strange  orgies  in  the  bothy,  and 
of  my  sober  Donald  exhibiting  curious  antics  on 
the  top  of  a  tub.  These  were  perhaps  productions 
of  a  disturbed  brain ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  daylight  awoke  me,  the  smugglers  and  Do- 
nald were  all  quiet  and  asleep,  far  past  my  elTorts 
to  rouse  them,  witli  the  exception  ot  one  who  was 
still  able  to  tend  the  fire  under  the  large  bhick 
pot. 

**  Friday. — From  the  state  in  which  my  trusty 
companion  was,  with  his  head  in  a  heap  of  ashes, 
I  saw  it  would  serve  no  purpose  if  I  were  able  to 
awake  him.  He  could  be  good  for  nothing  all 
day.  I  therefore  secured  some  breakfast  and  pro- 
visions for  the  day,  (part  of  them  oat-cake,  which 
I  baked  for  myself,)  tied  up  Bran  to  wait  Donald's 
restoration,  and  departed  with  my  rifie  alone.  The 
morning  was  bright  and  beautiful,  the  mountain- 
streams  overfiowing  with  last  night's  rain.  I  was 
now  thrown  on  my  own  resources,  and  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  country,  which,  to  say  the  tmth, 
was  far  from  minute  or  exact.  *  Benna-skiach'  was 
my  object  to-day,  and  the  corries  which  lay  beyond 
it,  where  at  this  season  the  large  harts  were  said 
to  resort.  My  way  at  first  was  dreary  enough, 
over  a  long  slope  of  boggy  ground,  enlivened,  how- 
ever, by  a  few  traces  of  deer  having  crossed, 
though  none  of  my  '  chace.'  I  at  length  passed 
the  ^ope,  and  soon  topped  the  ridge,  and  was  re- 
paid for  my  labor  by  a  view  so  beautiful,  I  sat 
down  to  gaze,  and  I  must  even  now  present  it  to 
you,  though  anxious  to  get  forward.  Looking 
down  into  the  valley  before  me,  the  foreground 
was  a  confusion  of  rocks  of  most  fantastic  shape, 
shelving  rapidly  to  Uie  edge  of  a  small  blue  lake, 
the  opposite  shores  of  which  was  a  beach  of  white 
pebbles,  and  beyond,  a  strotch  of  the  greenest  pas- 
ture, dotted  with  dropping  white-stemmed  birches. 
This  little  level  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  ridge  above  ridge,  first  closely  covered 
with  purple  heath,  then  more  green  and  broken  by 
ravines,  and  ending  in  sharp  serrated  peaks  tipped 
with  snow.  Nothing  moved  within  range  of  my 
vision,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  that  bespoke 
life  but  a  solitary  heron  standing  on  one  leg  in  the 
shallow  water  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  From 
hence  I  took  in  a  gooa  range,  but  could  see  no 
deer.  While  I  lay  above  the  lake,  the  day  sud- 
denly changed,  and  heavy  WTeaths  of  mist  came 
down  the  mountain-sides  in  rapid  succession.  They 
reached  me  soon,  and  I  was  enclosed  in  an  atmoe-- 
phere  through  which  I  could  not  see  twenty 
yards.  It  was  very  cold  too,  and  I  was  obliged  to< 
move,  though  scarcely  well  knowing  whither.  I 
followed  the  course  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  of 
the  stream  which  flowed  from  it,  for  some  time. . 
Now  and  then  a  grouse  would  rise  close  to  me, . 
and,  flying  a  few  yards,  light  again  on  a  hillock, 
crowing  and  croaking  at  the  intruder.  The  heron, 
in  the  darkness,  came  flapping  his  great  wings-, 
dose  past  me ;  I  almost  fancied  I  could  feel  their- 
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air.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  such  weather,  and 
1  was  not  sure  I  might  not  be  going  away  from  my 
object.  It  was  getting  late  too,  anS  I  made  up  my 
mmd  tkat  ray  most  prudent  plan  was  to  arrange  a 
bivouac  before  it  became  quite  dark.  My  wallet 
was  empty,  except  a  few  crumbs,  the  remains  of 
my  moming^s  baking.  It  was  necessary  to  provide 
food ;  and  just  as  uie  necessity  occurred  to  me,  I 
heard  through  the  mist  the  call  of  a  cock  grouse  as 
he  lighted  close  to  me.  I  contrived  to  get  his  head 
between  me  and  the  sky  as  he  was  strutting  and 
croaking  on  a  hillock  close  at  hand ;  and  ainung  at 
where  his  body  ought  to  be,  I  fired  my  rifle.  On 
going  up  to  the  place,  I  found  I  had  not  only  killed 
him,  but  also  his  mate,  whom  I  had  not  seen.  It 
was  a  commencement  of  good  luck.  Sitting  down, 
I  speedily  skinned  my  birds,  and  took  them  down 
to  the  burn  to  wash  them  before  cooking.  In 
crossing  a  sandy  spot  beside  the  burn,  I  came  upon 
— could  I  believe  my  eyes t — 'the  Trade.'  Like 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  same  circumstances,  I 
started  back ;  but  was  speedily  at  work  taking  my 
informations.  There  were  prints  enough  to  show 
the  hart  had  crossed  at  a  walk  leisurely.  It  must 
have  been  lately,  for  it  was  since  the  bum  had  re- 
turned to  its  natural  size,  after  the  last  night's 
flood.  But  nothing  could  be  done  till  rooming,  so 
I  set  about  my  cooking;  and  having  after  some 
time  succeeded  in  lighting  a  fire,  while  my  grouse 
were  slowly  broiling,  I  palled  a  quantity  of  hea- 
ther, which  I  spread  in  a  corner  a  little  protected 
by  an  overhangmg  rock :  I  spread  my  plaid  upon 
it,  and  over  the  plaid  built  another  layer  of  heather. 
My  supper  ended,  which  was  not  epicurean,  I 
(trawled  into  my  nest  under  my  plaid,  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  I  cannot  say  my  slumbers  were  un- 
broken. Visions  of  the  great  stag  thundering  up 
the  hills  with  preternatural  speed,  and  noises  like 
cannon,  (which  I  have  since  learnt  to  attribute  to 
their  true  cause — the  splitting  of  fragments  of  rock 
uader  a  sudden  change  from  wet  to  sharp  frost,) 
and  above  all,  the  constant  recurrence  of  weary 
struggles  through  fields  of  snow  and  ice — kept  me 
restless,  and  at  length  awoke  me  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  brilliant  skylight  and  keen  frost — a  change 
that  rejoiced  me  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

**  Saturday, — Need  I  say  my  first  object  was  to 
go  down  and  examine  the  track  anew.  There  was 
no  mistake.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  *  the 
muckle  hart  of  Benniore*  had  actually  walked 
through  that  bum  a  few  hours  before  me,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  I  followed  the  direction  of 
the  track,  and  breasted  the  opposite  hill.  Looking 
round  from  its  summit,  it  appeared  to  me  a  famil- 
iar scene,  and  on  considering  a  moment,  I  found 
I  overlooked  from  a  different  quarter  the  very 
rocky  plain  and  two  black  lochs  where  I  had  seen 
my  chace  three  days  before.  I  had  not  gazed 
many  minutes  when  I  made  sure  I  distinguished 
a  deer  lying  on  a  black  hillock  quite  open.  I  was 
down  immediately,  and  with  my  glass  made  out  at 
once  the  object  of  all  my  wan<kring8.  My  joy 
was  somewhat  abated  by  his  position,  which  was 
not  easily  approachable.  My  first  object,  however, 
was  to  withdraw  myself  out  of  his  sij^ht,  which  I 
did  by  crawling  backwards  down  a  little  bank  till 
only  the  tops  of  his  horns  were  visible,  which 
•served  to  show  me  he  continued  still.  As  he  lay 
looking  towards  me,  he  commanded  with  his  eye 
•three  fourths  of  the  circle,  and  the  other  quarter, 
•where  one  might  have  got  in  upon  him  under  cover 
•  of  the  little  hillock,  was  unsafe  from  the  wind  blow- 
ing in  that  direction.    A  burn  ran  between  him 


and  me,  one  turn  of  which  seemed  to  come  within 
two  hnndred  yards  of  him.  It  was  my  only  chance, 
so,  retreating  about  half  a  mile,  I  got  into  the  bam 
in  hidden  ground,  and  then  crept  up  its  channel 
with  such  caution  that  I  never  allowed  myself  a 
sight  of  more  than  the  tips  of  bis  homS)  till  I  had 
reached  the  nearest  bend  to  him.  There,  looking 
through  a  tuft  of  rushes,  I  had  a  perfect  view  of 
the  noble  animal,  lying  on  the  open  hillock,  lazily 
stretched  out  at  length,  and  only  moving  now  and 
then  to  scratch  his  flank  with  bis  horn.  I  watched 
him  for  fully  an  hour,  the  water  up  to  my  knees 
all  the  time.  At  length  he  stirred,  gathered  his 
legs  together, and  arose;  and  arching  his  back,  he 
stretched  himself  Just^  as  a  bullock  does,  rising 
from  his  night's  lair.  My  heart  throbbed,  as  turn- 
ing all  round  he  seemed  to  try  the  wind  for  his 
security,  and  then  walked  straight  to  the  bum  at 
a  point  about  one  hundred  and  filiy  yards  from  me. 
I  was  much  tempted,  but  had  resolution  to  reserve 
my  fire,  reflecting  I  had  but  one  barrel.  He  went 
into  the  burn  at  a  deep  pool,  and  standing  in  it  np 
to  his  knees,  took  a  long  drink.  I  stooped  to  put 
on  a  new  copper  cap  and  prick  the  nipple  of  my 
rifle,  and— on  looking  up  again,  he  was  gone !  I 
was  in  despair,  and  was  even  about  moving  rashly, 
when  I  saw  his  horns  again  appear  a  little  farther 
<iff,  but  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  bum. 
By-and-by  they  lowered,  and  I  judged  he  was 
lying  down.  **  Tou  are  mine  at  last,'*  I  said,  and 
I  crept  cautiously  up  the  bed  of  the  bum  till  I  was 
opposite  where  he  had  lain  down.  I  carefully  and 
inch  by  inch  placed  my  rifle  over  the  bank  of  the 
burn,  and  then  ventured  to  look  along  it.  I  could 
see  only  his  horns,  but  within  a"  easy  shot.  I 
was  afraid  to  move  higher  up  the  bed  of  the  burn^ 
where  I  could  have  seen  his  body ;  the  direction 
of  the  wind  made  that  dangerous.  I  took  breath 
for  a  moment  and  screwed  up  my  nerves,  and  then 
with  my  cocked  rifle  at  my  shoulder  and  my  finger 
on  the  trigger,  I  kicked  a  stone  which  splashed 
into  the  water.  He  started  up  instantly,  but  ex- 
posed only  his  front  towards  me.  Still  he  was 
very  near,  scarcely  fifty  yards,  and  I  fired  at  his 
throat  just  where  it  joins  the  head.  He  dropped 
on  his  Knees  to  my  shot,  but  was  up  again  in  a 
moment  and  went  staggering  up  the  hill.  Oh,  for 
one  hour  of  Bran !  Although  the  deer  kept  a  mad 
pace,  I  saw  he  was  soon  too  weak  for  the  hill,  and 
he  swerved  and  turned  back  to  the  bum,  and  oarae 
headlong  down  wiihin  ten  yards  of  me,  tumbling 
into  it  apparently  dead.  Feeling  confident,  from 
the  place  where  my  ball  had  taken  effect,  that  ho 
was  dead,  I  threw  down  my  rifle  and  went  up  to  the 
deer  with  my  hunting-knife.  I  found  him  stretched 
out,  and  as  I  thought  dying,  and  I  laid  hold  of  his 
horns  to  raise  his  head  to  bleed  him.  I  had  scarcely 
touched  him  when  he  sprang  up,  flinging  roe  back- 
wards on  the  stones.  It  was  an  awkward  position. 
I  was  stunned  by  the  violent  fall ;  behind  me  was 
a  steep  bank  of  seven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  before 
me  the  bleeding  stag  with  his  homs  levelled  at 
me,  and  cutting  me  off  from  my  rifle.  In  despera- 
tion I  moved,  when  he  instantly  charged,  but  for- 
tunately tumbled  ere  he  quite  reached  me.  He 
drew  back  again  like  a  ram  about  to  butt,  and  then 
stood  still  with  his  head  lowered,  and  bis  eyes 
bloody  and  swelled,  glaring  upon  me.  His  mane 
and  all  his  coat  were  dripping  with  blood  and  wa- 
ter, and  as  he  now  and  then  tossed  his  head  with 
an  angry  snort,  he  looked  like  some  savage  beast 
of  prey.  We  stood  mutually  at  bay  fur  some  time, 
till  I,  recovering  myself,  jumped  out  of  the  bum 
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to  BoddenW,  that  he  had  not  time  to  ran  at  me, 
and  from  toe  bank  above,  I  dashed  my  plaid  orer 
hie  head  and  eyea,  and  threw  myself  upon  him.  I 
cannot  account  for  my  folly,  and  it  had  nearly  coat 
me  dear.  The  poor  beast  struffgled  desperately, 
and  his  remainiofir  strength  foUed  me  in  every 
attempt  to  stab  him  forwards,  and  he  at  length 
made  off,  tumbling  me  down,  but  carrying  with 
him  a  stab  in  the  Teg  that  lamed  him.  I  ran  and 
picked  up  my  rifle,  and  then  kept  him  in  view,  as 
he  rushed  ddwn  the  burn  on  three  leffs  towards 
the  loch.  He  took  the  water  and  stuod  at  bay  up 
to  his  chest  in  it.  When  he  halted,  I  commenced 
loading  my  rifle,  when  to  my  dismay  I  found  that 
all  the  remaining  balls  I  had  were  for  my  double- 
barrel,  and  were  a  size  too  large  for  my  rifle.  I  sat 
down  and  commenced  scraping  one  to  the  right 
size,  an  operation  that  seemed  interminable.  At 
last  I  succeeded;  and,  having  loaded,  the  poor 
stag  remaining  perfectly  still,  I  went  up  within 
twenty  yards  of  him,  and  shot  him  through  the 
head.  He  turned  over  and  floated,  perfectly  dead. 
I  waded  in  and  floated  him  ashore,  and  then  had 
leisure  to  look  at  my  wounds  and  bruises  of  the 
flght,  which  were  not  serious,  except  my  shin- 
bone,  scraped  from  ankle  to  knee  with  the  horn. 
I  soon  had  cleaned  my  quarry  and  stowed  him.  as 
safely  as  I  could,  and  then  turned  down  the  glen 
at  a  gay  pace.  I  found  Donald  with  Bran  reposing 
at  Malcolm's  shealing ;  and  for  all  reproaches  on 
his  misconduct,  I  was  satisfied  with  sending  him  in- 
pexson  to  bring  home  the  *  Muckle  hart  of  Ben- 
more,'  a  duty  which,  he.  successfully  performed 
before  night-fall." 

In  giving  the  preference  to  the  true  deer-stalk- 
ing, the  sport  that  brings  man's  sense  in  fair  oppor 
sttion  to  the  instinct  of  the  brute,  we  must  not 
be  supposed  to  have  overlooked  Mr.  Archibald 
M'NeiU  of  Colonsay's  picturesque  description  oi  a 
very  exciting  sport,  as  practised  by  his  brothers 
and  himself  in  the  forest  of  Jura-^the  coursing  of 
red-deec  with  a  larse  rough  greyhound — **  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Highland  sports,"  as  the  zealoua 
Hebridean,  with  allowable  partiality,  styles  it.*^ 
We  have  not  enjoyed  all  Mr.  M'Neill's  advanta- 
ges ;  but  we  have  seen  red-deer  pulled  down  in 
gallant  style  by  dogs  of  an  ancient  Skye  breed ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  there  are  wanting  some  particu- 
lars to  render  this  sport  the  noblest  of  all.  In  the 
first  place,  the  ground  being  unfit  for  a  horse  at 
speed,  the  course  can  rarely  be  seen  through  all 
its  length.  Secondly,  the  risk  of  injury  to  the 
dogs  is  too  great.  What  would  an  English  lover 
of  coursing  think  of  a  sport  where  the  chance 
seems  pretty  even  that  a  dog  shall  be  killed  or 
maimed  in  every  course !  Lastly,  though  we  freely 
admit  the  skill  in  laving  on  the  dogs,  the  exertion 
and  the  merit  are,  ajfter  all,  more  in  the  dogs  than 
in  the  men. 

One  word  in  passing,  of  the  noble  race  of  dogs 
to  which  Mr.  M'r^eill  has  turned  his  attention,  just 
in  time  to  save  it  from  extinction ;  and  has  at  the 
same  time  bestowed  some  research  in  tracing  their 
pedigree.  Arrian  remarks  that  Xenophon,  in  his 
work  on  hunting,  had  omitted  some  things— ot/jfi 
itfitXtitf  iiXX*  ayrottf  rov  yhovq  Tew  xvvwv  Tov  KtXxiXOV 
xai  rov  yitovq  To**  Xnnotv  rov  Snv^txov  rt  xal  Jtfiv- 
xov.  (cap.  i.)  Those  Celtic  dogs,  he  afterwards 
informs  us,  were  called  in  the  language  of  the  Celts 
•tTar^ayot,  from  their  swiftness—iTro  rns  wxtfrifro;, 
and  he  describes  them  as  xaXov  n  x^Tjuo — and,  the 
higliest  breed  of  them,  in  eye,  shape,  and  coat,  a 
*See  Scrope's  Deer-StaUung,  chap.  sli. 
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treat  to  a  sportsman's  eye,  ii9i9r»f  ^9a/ia  uvSqI  4^9- 
Qnrrutu.  (cap.  iii.)  These  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  distinct  from  the  great  Highland 
hound,  and  to  have  been  rather  the  progenitors  of 
the  smooth  greyhound,  and  perhaps  of  the  long 
silky-haired  greyhound  still  used  in  Persia  and 
Greece.  The  great  greyhound  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  was  long  used  against  the  wolf  as  well 
as  the  deer ;  and  it  was  when  the  former  enemy 
disappeared,  and  the  latter  became  scarce  and  more 
easily  obtained  by  new  inventions,  that  these  noble 
dogs  were  neglected  and  allowed  to  decay.  Now 
that  deer  are  no  longer  so  scarce,  all  sportsmen 
must  feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  saved  the 
race  from  extinction.  Capt.  M'NeilPs  dog  **  Bus- 
kar,"  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  wiry  hair,  measured 
in  height  at  the  shoulder  twenty-eight  inches ;  in 
girth  of  chest,  thirty-two  inches ;  and  his  v^ight, 
when  in  running  condition,  was  eighty-five  pounds. 
Taken  altogether,  we  think  this  is  the  noblest 
specimen  of  the  canine  family  in  Britain.  We  do 
not  except  even  the  grand  old  English  mastiffs  at 
Chats  worth. 

Mr.  Scrope's  book,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,  has  done  for  the  sport  of 
salmon-fishing  what  its  predecessor  performed  for 
deer-stalking.  He  has  given  the  latest  facts  and 
theories  regarding  the  breeding  and  progressive 
stages  of  the  fish,  whose  natural  history  still  wants 
further  investigation  ;  and  it  is  &  reproach  to  Scot- 
land to  allow  any  doubt  to  hang  over  a  subject  of 
such  interest  and  importance.  He  has  also  given 
all  necessary  information  for  the  salmon-fisher  iti 
genere,  and  particularly  what  is  applicable  to  his 
two  favorites,  the  Tweed  and  Tay ;  and  he  has 
embellished  his  book  with  the  taste  which  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  such  an  artist  and  patron  of 
art.  If  we  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  these 
two  books,  both  so  agreeable,  we  should  venture 
to  hint,  that  Mr.  Scrope  has  not  always  caught  the 
vein  of  Scotch  character  and  humor,  and  that  his 
narratives  are  in  general  better  than  the  dialogues 
which  he  means  to  exhibit  it.  It  is  indeed  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  meddle  with.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  specimens  to  which  we  can  ofiTer  no  ob- 
jection whatever.  In  particular.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
trusty  henchman  Tom  Pvjrdie,  with  whom  Bfr. 
Scrope  was  lonp;  familiar,  seems  to  us  to  sustain 
his  part  exceedmgly  well:  and  it  is,  we  know, 
admitted  in  Tiviotdale  that  in  this  case  we  have  a 
true  as  well  as  striking  portraiture. 

Mr.  Scrope  waa  an  angler  from  his  childhood, 
and  some  of  his  early  experiences  are  pictur- 
esquely told  in  this  volume  :— 

**  When  I  could  escape  control,  I  divided  my 
time  between  the  water  and  the  meadows ;  in 
warm  weather  the  water,  in  cold  the  land  pos- 
sessed me.  Then  I  began  to  tamper  with  the  min- 
nows ;  and,  growing  more  ambitious,  after  a 
sleepless  night  full  of  high  contrivance,  I  betook 
me  at  early  dawn  to  a  wood  near  the  house,  where 
I  selected  some  of  the  straightest  hazel  sticks  I 
could  find,  which  I  tied  togeuier  and  christened  a 
fishing,  rod  :  a  rude  and  uncouth  weapon  it  was.  I 
next  sought  out  PhyUiSj  a  favorite  cow  so  called, 
in  order  to  have  a  pluck  at  her  tail  to  make  a  line 
with.  But  Phyllis  was  coy,  and  withheld  her 
consent  to  spoliation  ;  for  when  I  got  hold  of  her 
posterior  honors,  she  galloped  off,  dragging  me 
along,  tail  in  hand,  till  she  left  roe  deposited  in  a 
water-course  amongst  the  frogs.  The  dairy-maid, 
I  think,  would  have  overcome  this  difficulty  fbs 
me,  had  I  not  discovered  that  horse-hair,  ana  aot 
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cow's  tail,  was  the  proper  material  for  fishing- 
lines  ;  so  the  coachman,  who  was  much  my  friend, 
plucked  Champion  and  Dumpling  at  my  request, 
and  gave  me  as  much  hair  (black  enough  to  be 
sure)  as  would  make  a  dozen  lines.  For  three 
whole  days  did  I  twist  and  weave  like  the  Fates, 
and  for  three  whole  nights  did  I  dream  of  my 
work.  Some  rusty  hooks  I  had  origiqally  in  my 
possession,  which  I  found  in  an  old  fibhing-book 
belonging  to  my  ancestors.  In  fact,  I  did  not  put 
the  hook  to  the  rod  and  line,  but  my  rod  and  Ime 
to  the  hook.  I  next  proceeded  to  the  pigeon- 
house,  and  picking  some  coarse  feathers,  made 
what  I  alone  in  the  wide  world  would  have  thought 
it  becoming  to  have  called  a  fly  ;  but  call  it  so  I 
did,  in  spite  of  contradictory  evidence.  Thus 
equipped  I  proceeded  to  try  my  skill ;  but  exert 
myself  as  I  would,  the  line  had  domestic  qualities, 
and  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home.  I  never  could 
^et  it  fairly  away  from  the  hazel  sticks ;  therefore 
It  was  that  I  hooked  no  fish.  Bat  I  hooked  my- 
self three  times :  once  in  the  knee-strings  of  my 
shorts,  once  in  the  nostril,  and  again  in  the  lobe  of 
the  ear.  At  length,  after  sundry  days  of  fruitless 
effort,  like  an  infant  Belial,  I  attempted  that  by 
guile  which  I  could  not  do  by  force  ;  and  dropping 
my  fly  with  my  hand  under  a  steep  bank  of  the 
stream,  I  walked  up  and  down  trailing  it  along. 
After  about  a  week's  perseverance,  I  actoally 
caught  a  trout.  Shade  of  Izaak  Walton,  what  a 
triumph  was  there  !  That  day  I  could  not  eat — 
that  night  I  slept  not.  Even  now  I  recollect 
the  spot  where  that  generous  fish  devoted  him- 

"  As  I  grew  up  I  became  gradually  more  ex- 
pert, and  at  length  saved  money  sufilcient  to  buy 
a  real  fishing-rod,  line,  reel  and  all,  quite  com- 
plete. Down  it  came  from  London,  resplendent 
with  varnish,  and  many  canning  feats  did  I  per- 
form with  it.  About  this  time  I  learned  to  shoot ; 
not  that  I  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a  gun,  but 
that  the  keeper  put  the  said  implement  to  his 
shoulder,  when  I  took  aim  at  larks  and  sparrows, 
and  those  sort  of  things,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
So  I  waxed  in  years  and  wisdom.  All  the  time  I 
could  steal  from  my  lessons  (for  I  was  not  quite 
a  Pawnee)  I  spent  in  this  edifying  manner. 
•  •  •  • 

'<  At  a  rather  more  advanced  period  of  my  life  I 
used  to  make  long  fishing  excursions,  generally 
with  prosperous,  but  occasionally  with  disastrous, 
results.  I  remember  well,  when  a  pair  of  bait- 
hooks  was  to  me  a  valuable  concern,  I  hooked  two 
large  black-looking  treats  in  a  deep  pool  at  the 
same  time.  As  I  had  to  pull  them  several  feet 
upwards  against  the  pressure  of  the  stream,  my 
line  gave  way,  and  left  me  proprietor  of  a  small 
fragment  only.  For  some  time  I  looked  altei^ 
nately  at  my  widowed  rod  and  my  departed  fish  ; 
which  last  were  coursing  it  round  and  round  the 
pool,  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  like  coupled 
dogs  of  dissenting  opinions  :  Durum — sed  levins  fit 
patientia.  So  I  sat  down  with  somewhat  of  a  rue- 
ful countenance,  and  began  to  spin  with  my  fin^rs 
some  horse-hair  which  I  had  pulled  that  mommg, 
at  the  risk  of  my  life,  from  the  grey  colt's  tail. 
This  bein?  done  in  my  own  peculiar  manner,  and 
my  only  remaining  hook  being  tied  on  with  one  of 
the  aforesaid  hairs,  I  continue  to  follow  my  sport 
down  the  stream  for  about  half  a  mile.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  I  had  occasion  to  cross 
bare-legged  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  In  my 
tzansit  through  the  current,  I  found  something  like 


a  sharp  instrument  cutting  the  calves  of  my  legs. 
I  scampered  ashore,  under  the  impression  that  1 
was  trailing  after  me  some  sharp-toothed  monster, 
perhaps  a  lamper-eel ;  when,  upon  passing  down 
my  hand  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  found,  to  my 
great  astonishment  and  delight,  that  I  was  once 
more  in  possession  of  my  lost  Hue,  hooks,  fish,  and 
all.  The  fish  had  fairly  drowned  each  other,  and, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  were  passively  passing 
in  the  current  at  the  time  my  legs  stemmed  it. 
Originally  I  had  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a  poke^ 
or  ^g,  to  carry  my  trouts  in.  This  being  rather 
of  a  coarse  appearance,  I  panted  after  a  basket. 
One  of  my  school-fellows  had  exactly  the  thing ; 
and  I  bargained  for  it  by  giving  in  return  all  my 
personal  right  in  perpetuity  to  two  young  hawks. 
Proud  of  my  acquisition,  I  set  out  with  no  small 
share  of  vanity,  carrying  my  basket  through  the 
whole  lenffth  of  a  neighboring  village,  which  was 
considerably  out  of  the  way.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  happy  spot  where  my  sport  lay,  I  was  success- 
ful as  usual.  At  length  the  declining  sun  admon- 
ished me  of  some  ten  miles  betwixt  me  and  home ; 
so  I  resolved  only  to  take  a  few  casts  in  a  dark  and 
deep  pool  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  then  to 
bend  my  course  homeward.  There  I  hooked  s 
fine  fish,  which  I  was  obliged  to  play  fi^r  some 
time,  and  then,  after  he  was  fairly  tired,  to  lift  out 
with  my  hands,  not  having  yet  arrived  at  the  dig- 
nity of  a  landing-net.  In  stooping  low  to  perform 
this  process,  the  lid  of  my  new  pet  basket,  whidi, 
ftom  want  of  experience,  I  had  omitted  to  fasten, 
flew  open,  and  two  or  three  of  my  last-killed  fish 
dropped  into  the  deep  water  inmiediately  before  me. 
In  suddenly  reaching  forward  to  secure  these,  round 
came  my  basket,  fish  and  all,  over  my  head,  and 
fairly  capsized  me.  With  some  difficulty,  and 
even  risk  of  drowning,  I  got  my  head  above  water, 
and  my  hand  on  the  crown  of  a  sharp  rock.  Tb«e 
I  stood,  streaming  and  disconsolate,  casting  a 
wistful  look  at  the  late  bright  inmates  of  my  bas- 
ket, which  were  tilting  down  the  weeds  throogh 
the  gullet  into  a  tremendous  pool,  vulgarly  called 
Hell's  Cauldron."--p.  75. 

Such  was  the  infant  angler.  A  scene  in  his 
maturer  life  reveals  him  to  us,  now  smitten 
with  the  love  of  Scotch  salmon  fishing,  on  the 
banks  of  **  fiiir  Tweed"  at  the  "  cast"  of  the 
Kingswell  Lees : — 

'*  Now  every  one  knows  that  the  Kingswell 
Lees,  in  fisherman's  phrase,  fishes  oflf  land  ;  so 
there  I  stood  on  terra  dur&  amongst  the  rocks  that 
dip  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Having  executed 
one  or  two  throws,  there  comes  me  a  voracious 
fish,  and  makes  a  startling  dash  at  '  Meg  with  the 
muckle  mouth.'  Sharply  did  I  strike  the  caitifiT; 
whereat  he  rolled  round  disdainful,  making  a  whirl 
in  the  water  of  prodigious  circumference  :  it  was 
not  exactly  Chaiybdis,  or  the  Maehitrom,  bat 
rather  more  like  the  wave  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den turning  of  a  man-of-war's  boat.  Being 
hooked,  and  having  by  this  turn  set  his  nose  per- 
emptorily down  the  stream,  he  flashed  and  whioeed 
away  like  a  rocket.  My  situation  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  surprise.  Being  on  a  rocky  shore,  and 
having  a  bad  start,  I  lost  ground  at  first  consider- 
ably ;  but  the  reel  sang  out  joyously,  and  yielded 
a  liberal  length  of  line,  that  saved  me  from  tbe 
disgrace  of  being  broke.  I  got  on,  the  best  pace  I 
was  able,  and  was  on  good  ground,  just  as  my  line 
was  nearly  run  out.  As  the  powerful  animal 
darted  through  Meg-$  Hole^  I  was  just  able  to  steo 
back  and  wind  up  a  few  yards  of  hue ;  but  he  flftiU 
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went  a  killing  pace,  and  when  ho  caroe  near  Mel- 
rose Bridge  he  evinced  a  distressing  preference  for 
passing  through  the  farther  arch,  in  which  case 
my  line  would  have  been  cut  by  the  pier.  My 
heart  sank  with  apprehension,  for  he  was  near  the 
opposite  bank.  Pordie,  seeing  this,  with  great 
presence  of  mind  took  up  some  stones  from  the 
channel,  and  threw  them  one  by  one  between  the 
fish  and  the  said  opposite  bank.  This  naturally 
brought  master  Salmo  somewhat  nearer ;  but  still 
fur  a  few  moments  we  had  a  doubtful  struggle  for 
it.  At  length,  by  lowering  the  head  of  the  rod, 
and  tiius  not  having  so  much  of  the  ponderous 
weight  of  the  fish  to  encounter,  I  towed  him  a  little 
sideways ;  and  so  advancing  towards  me  with 
propitious  fin,  he  shot  through  the  arch  nearest 
iue. 

*'  Deeply  immersed,  I  dashed  after  him  as  best 
I  might ;  and  arriving  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge  I  floundered  out  upon  dry  land,  and  con- 
tinued the  chase.  The  salmon,  *  right  orgillous 
aud  presumptive,'  still  kept  the  strength  of  the 
stream,  and  abating  nothing  of  his  vigor,  v;ent 
swiftly  down  the  Whirhy  then  through  the  Boat- 
shield  and  over  the  shallows,  till  he  came  to  the 
throat  of  the  Elm-Wheel,  down  which  he  darted 
amain.  Owing  to  the  bad  ground,  the  pace  here 
became  exceedingly  distressing.  I  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  keep  company  with  my  fish,  still  doubtful 
of  the  resnit,  till  I  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  long 
coat  in  question,  when  he  still  showed  fight,  and 
sought  the  shallows  below.  Unhappily  the  alders 
prevented  my  following  by  land,  and  1  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  water  again,  which  slackened 
my  speed.  But  the  stream  soon  expanding  and 
the  current  diminishing,  my  fish  likewise  travelled 
more  slowly  ;  so  I  gave  a  few  sobs  and  recovered 
my  wind  a  little,  gathered  up  my  line,  and  tried  to 
bring  him  to  terms.  But  he  derided  my  efiforts, 
and  dashed  off  for  another  burst,  triumphant.  Not 
fax  below  lay  the  rapids  of  tlie  SaugfUerford :  he 
wonld  soon  gain  them  at  the  pace  he  was  going, 
that  was  certain ;  see,  he  is  there  already  !  But  I 
back  out  again  on  dry  land,  nothing  loth,  and  have 
a  hir  race  with  him.  Sore  work  it  is.  I  am  a 
pretty  fair  runner,  as  has  often  been  testified  ;  but 
hia  velocity  is  surprising.  On,  on — still  on  he 
goes,  ploughing  up  tho  water  like  a  steamer. 
*  Away  with  you,  Charlie  !  Quick,  quick,  man — 
quick  for  your  life  !  Loosen  the  boat  at  the  Cauld 
Pool,  where  we  shall  soon  be.'  And  so  indeed 
we  were,  when  I  jumped  into  the  said  craft,  still 
having  good  hold  of  my  fish. 

"  The  Tweed  is  here  broad  and  deep,  and  the 
salmon  at  length  had  become  somewhat  exhausted  ; 
he  still  kept  in  the  strength  of  the  stream,  how- 
ever, with  his  nose  seawards,  and  hung  heavily. 
At  last  he  comes  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
See  how  he  shakes  his  tail  and  digs  downwards, 
seeking  the  deep  profound— that  he  will  never 
gain.  His  motions  become  more  short  and  feeble ; 
he  is  evidently  doomed,  and  his  race  well  nigh 
finished.  Drawn  into  the  bare  water,  and  not  ap- 
proving of  the  extended  deik,  he  makes  another 
swift  rush,  and  repeats  this  efifort  each  time  that 
he  is  towed  to  the  shallows.  At  length  he  is 
cleiked  in  earnest,  and  hauled  to  shore  :  be  proves 
one  of  the  grey  scull,  newly  run,  and  weighs  some- 
what above  twenty  pounds.  The  hook  is  not  in 
his  mouth,  hut  in  the  outside  of  it ;  in  which  case 
a  ish  being  able  to  respire  freely,  always  shows 
extraordinary  vigor,  and  generally  sets  his  head 
down  the  stream." — p.  171. 
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This  is  very  spirited,  and  Mr,  Scrope's  descrip- 
tion of"  Burning  the  Water,"  as  spearing  salmon 
by  torch-light  is  called,  is  equally  so ;  indeed  it 
would  be  easy  for  us  to  fill  twenty  of  our  voracious 
pages  with  charming  extracts ;  but  we  cannot  at 
present  afford  room  for  more. 

We  confess  our  heresy !  We  do  not  value 
*'  the  best  salmon-fishing  in  Scotland."  A  man 
may  kill  his  twenty  fish  in  "  the  Kelso  water," 
and  dine  upon  one  at  the  King's  Arms  afterwards, 
and  declare,  as  he  sips  his  wine,  he  has  had  a 
glorious  day's  sport.  Ck>mpared  with  the  fishing 
in  the  **  far  north,"  it  is  like  a  day  of  pigeon- 
shooting  at  the  Red  House  compared  with  ptarmi- 
gan-shooting on  Cairn-gorm. 

Happy  the  man  who  can  cast  off  his  town  coat 
and  town  habits,  and  turn  his  course  northwards 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  say,  **  I  will  return 
when  I  see  good."  It  would  require  the  pen  of 
inimitable  **  Christopher  of  the  Sporting  Jacket"  to 
describe  his  feelings.  With  what  delight,  with 
what  boyish  eagerness,  does  he  hasten  for  the  first 
time  in  the  season,  to  the  banks  of  his  remote 
Highland  river ;  and  visit  every  familiar  pool  and 
stream  where  he  has  of  old  slain  the  bright 
salmon  !  Every  rock,  every  stunted  oak  bears  the 
impress  of  an  old  friend.  Each  is  associated  with 
the  men[u>ry  of  some  adventure,  soi^e  success  or 
danger.  liet  us  follow  him  to  the  banks  of  the 
Findhorn.  But  let  not  the  word  "banks"  mis- 
lead. These  are  no  banks  of  sof\  grass  or  sloping 
gravel.  Where  we  have  placed  our  angler,  the 
river  is  hemmed  in  by  high,  black  rocks,  firinged 
at  the  top  with  the  weeping-birch  and  birdcherry 
with  its  Clustered  flowers  now  perfuming  the  whole 
air.  An  almost  imperceptible  path  leads  down  the 
rock  to  that  black  eddying  pool,  and  thither  our 
angler  must  scramble  his  descent.  It  is  perilous 
footing,  but  he  knows  every  step,  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  each  hanging  root  and  spray,  and  at  length 
he  stands  safe  on  a  rugged  ledge  a  few  feet  above 
the  water  where  it  rushes  in  a  coffee-colored  cata- 
ract into  the  black  pool.  Now,  then,  throw  your 
fly  into  the  strong  current,  and  bring  it  back  gently 
till  it  float  quietly  round  that  sunken  stone,  whose 
top  makes  a  dimple  in  the  smoother  water.  If  a 
fish  will  rise  in  the  pool,  that  is  the  spot.  That 
waa  well  done ;  but  no  rise  yet ; — try  again.  There, 
now !  the  fish,  "  the  monarch  of  the  pool,"  rises 
from  his  dark  chamber,  balances  himself  for  an 
instant  opposite  your  flv — darts  at  it,  and  then 
turns  quietly  away — safely  hooked,  however.  Ah ! 
he  feels  himself  caught,  and  off  he  goes  !  Now 
look  to  your  footing,  or  you  are  off  too,  from  that 
ledge  into  the  river  below,  where  the  salmon 
would  have  the  b^t  of  it.  But  our  angler  is  ready 
for  all  events,  and  keeps  his  head,  while  the  fish 
darts  first  up  the  pool,  ihen  down  it  like  lightning, 
now  running  out  a  hundred  yards  of  line,  now 
close  at  hb  feet.  If  the  line  slacken  for  a  moment, 
he  is  off;  but  no — well  done! — all  is  safe  still. 
There  he  goes,  right  across  the  river,  making- 
twenty  leaps  into  the  air  as  quick  as  thought !  If 
you  get  him  safe  through  that,  you  may  hope  to 
kill  him.  Now  his  jumping  is  over,  and  he  makes 
for  the  head  of  the  pool,  as  if  he  would  try  the 
fall.  But  it  is  too  heavy  for  him,  and  he  turns 
down  stream  again,  and,  splashing  and  floundering, 
he  perseveres  steadily  downwai^.  You  cannot 
resist  him ;  you  must  follow — with  as  short  a  line 
as  you  can—but  follow  you  must.  Scramble  round 
that  point  of  rock,  holding  on  as  you  best  may ; 
you  know  the  crevice  that  gives  one  sure  bold  fer 
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the  hand ;  bat  don!t  slip,  or  yoa  are  drowned. 
There  goes  the  fish,  still  straight  downwards,  roll- 
ing through  the  fall  where  the  river  again  thunders 
oat  of  the  black  pool.  Well  done  !  deverly  round 
the  point !  but  you  must  still  hold  on,  the  fish  has 
now  a  long  stretch  of  tolerably  even  water,  and  is 
still  making  down  the  stream.  At  length  you  are 
on  a  level,  with  standing  room  nearly  two  yards 
square ;  now  is  the  time  to  collect  the  nerves,  and 
prepare  for  the  last  tussle.  Feel  hia  strength  a 
little,  and  try  to  wind  him  up  towards  you.  See ! 
he  begins  to  get  tired,  and  shows  his  white  side, 
and,  &tter  symptom  still,  I  see  the  gillie  preparing 
bis  gaff.  There  is  a  shelving  slab  of  rock,  and 
under  it  the  gaffer  has  ensconced  himself.  You 
haul  him  up  there  close  to  the  rock  within  reach 
of  the  clip.  Now,  gillie,  gently !  Take  care  you 
don't  touch  the  line.  No  fear! — ^There  he  is, 
with  the  clip  through  his  silvery  side,  safely 
landed! 

Rushing  down  between  the  forests  of  Damaway 
and  Altyre,  the  Rndhom  makes  a  continual  sue* 
cession  of  rapids  and  falls.  How  the  salmon  make 
their  way  up  is  most  wonderful ;  but  yet  they  do 
so,  and  rest  but  little  on  the  way,  till  they  reach 
the  very  head  of  the  river  among  the  wilds  of  the 
Mona-hadh.  Few  indeed  live  to  return,  the  greater 
part  being  speared  by  torch-light,  in  spite  of  the 
wale^bailifis. 

It  is  certainly  astonishing  what  a  supply  of  sal- 
mon is  extracted  from  many  of  our  northern  rivers, 
notwithstanding  their  numerous  enemies.  What 
are  killed  by  rod  and  line,  by  the  leister  (or  har- 
poon) of  the  black  fisher y  and  eyen  by  the  more 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  net,  are  few  in  com- 
paxison  with  what  are  destroyed  by  their  natural 
enemies — fish,  bird,  and  beast.  The  full-grown 
salmon  fells  a  prey  in  great  numbers  to  seals  in  the 
sea,  and  otters  in  fresh  water.  The  osprey  some- 
times attacks  and  kills  salmon,  though  probably 
this  kind  of  eagle  cannot  carry  ofif  a  whole  fish  of 
ffreat  size.  Thousands  of  gulls  and  sea-fowl  feed 
for  weeks  on  the  fry  as  they  descend  the  rivers  to 
the  sea.  Common  trout  and  eels,  and  the  vora- 
cious heron  also,  feed  on  them  while  in  the  fiesh 
water.  The  spawn  is  destroyed  in  prodigious 
quantities  by  fisn  of  all  kinds  and  by  many  birds. 
The  water-ouzel  is  particularly  destructive  of  them. 
This  pretty  little  bird  walks  under  the  water, 
(although  Mr.  Waterton  denies  it,)  and  scratches 
op  and  feeds  on  the  spawn,  sending  adrifl  great 
quantities  that  it  does  not  devour. 

Though  enough  has  been  written  of  grouse- 
shooting,  we  cannot  pass  it  by  altogether.  The 
red-grouse  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
but  these  islands.  Other  countries  would  seem 
equally  adapted  for  it,  both  as  to  food  and  dimate, 
but  the  common  red-grouse  crows  on  no  hills  but 
our  own.  Its  eggs  are  generally  laid  in  a  tuft  of 
high  heather,  and  the  l^n,  sittingvery  close,  is 
often  killed  by  dogs  or  vermin.  When  hatched, 
both  cock  and  hen  take  the  greatest  care  of  the 
young,  and  will  fight  crow  or  hawk  courageously 
m  their  defence.  We  have  seen  the  cock-grouse 
keep  a  hooded  crow  at  bay  while  the  hen  led  the 
young  off  and  concealed  them  in  the  rank  heather. 
Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  youuff 
shoots  of  the  heather,  till  oats  are  ripe,  when,  if 
there  are  any  patches  near,  they  are  very  greedy 
of  it.  Everybody  knows  how  tame  the  bins  are 
dvring  the  season  when  the  youthAil  sportsman 
l^vips  to  see  his  deeds — ^the  numbers  of  his  slain — 
semded  in  the  new^tapeis.    But  that  seldom  lasts 
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long.  In  most  districts  and  in  common  seasons, 
the  grouse  is  shy  and  watchful  in  September,  and 
wild  in  October.  When  they  pack  in  large  flocks, 
at  the  approach  of  storm  and  wet,  they  are  quite 
unapproachable,  except  by  stalking,  and  keep  so 
good  a  look-out,  that  even  that  is  difi^cult.  It  is  in 
a  September  day  the  sport  of  vrouse^hooting  is 
seen  to  most  advantage,  and  the  real  sportsman 
contrasts  best  with  the  shooter  who  can  nse  his 
gun,  but  is  wanting  in  judgment,  patience,  and 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  ground.  Even  if  full- 
grown  in  August,  they  are  clanging  their  plumage 
and  looking  ragged.  Nothing  can  be  more  thor- 
oughly high-broT  in  looks  than  a  grouse  in  Sep- 
tember. 

It  were  a  long  roll  to  enumerate  all  the  enemies 
of  the  poor  grouse.     We  may  give  the  first  place 
in  honor,  certainly  not  in  amount  of  slaughter,  to 
the  double-barrel  of  the  fair  sportsman.  Then  come 
the  poachers  of  every  denommation,  from  the  gang 
who  cross  a  country  in  strength,  prepared  to  resist 
all  interruption,  to  the  cotter's  boy  who  snares  the 
grouse  on  the  late  sheaves  with  a  gin  of  horse- 
hair.   We  might  estimate  the  amount  of  poaching 
if  we  could  reckon  the  amount  of  game  passing 
throuffb  the  shops  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Grlas- 
gow,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.    We  may  be  satisfied 
Uiat  at  least  nine  tenths  are  poached,  the  small  re- 
mainder being  sent  for  sale  by  the  few  persons 
who,  having  moors  of  their  own,  or  renting  shoot- 
ing-ground, choose  to   sell    thmr  game.    Then 
comes  the  catalogue  of  '*  vermin,"  ground  and 
winged,  who  feed  themselves  and  their  young  al- 
together or  partly  on  grouse  and  grouse-eggs. 
Hawks  of  all  sorts,  from  the  eagle  to  the  merlin, 
destroy  numbers.    The  worst  of  the  family,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  be  destroyed,  is  the  hen-har- 
rier.    Living  wholly  on  birds  of  his  own  killing, 
he  will  come  to  no  laid  bait :  and  hunting  in  an 
open  country,  he  is  rarely  approached  near  enough 
to  be  shot:  skimming  low,  and  quartering  his 
ground  like  a  well-tramed  pointer,  he  finds  Ernest 
every  bird,  and  with  sure  aim  strikes  down  all  he 
finds.    The  buzzard-hawk  seldom  takes  any  but 
very  young  birds,  but  immense  numbers  of  young 
grouse  go  to  feed  his  family.    Then  oome  the 
raven  and  the  hooded-crow,  numbers  of  which 
breed  in  the  rocky  bums  and  fir-woods  adjoining 
the    grouse-moors,   and  live  mostly  on  grouse. 
Foxes,  marten-cats,  weasels,  cats,  wild  and  tame, 
all  hunt  for  grouse;  and  the  hungry  shepherd's  dagt 
always  on  the  hill,  does  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
Be  it  remembered,  these  enemies  do  not  respect  the 
close  time.   A  hen  sitting  on  her  eggs  is  easily  ap- 
proached, and  whether  the  mother  is  eaten  or  only 
the  eggs,  the  hope  of  that  brood  perishes  equally. 
The  very  sheep,  driven  in  great  flocks,  oden  break 
the  eggs,  while  the  shepherds'  boys  must  require 
a  good  many  to  furnish  the  strings  of  them  one 
meets  in  every  cottage  window.      (We  do  not 
wonder  at  the  little  vagabonds  for  admiring  them. 
They  are  beautifully  marked  with  brown   and 
black,  and  as  game-looking  as  the  bird,  the  rich 
red  brown  of  tlM  shell  being  very  like  its  feathers.) 
It  speaks  the  hardiness  of  the  mrd  that  he  contin- 
ues to  exist  under  soeh   persecution.    But  the 
grouse  not  only  maintains  its  numbers ;  it  is  in- 
creasing.   Some  proprietors  were  at  first  alarmed 
at  the  numbers  slain  by  eager  Southrons ;  bntnow 
they  admit  that  there  is  no  number  which  the  fair 
sportsman  can  kill  that  is  not  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  trapping  of  vermin^  and  preseniogi 
now  introduced.  uigmzea  Dy  vji  v./ v^^  lv^ 
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Grouse  and  salmon  are  the  staple  of  Highland 
8[»ort,  the  everyday  enjoyment.  Ptarmigan  is 
only  found  in  ground  so  high  and  distant,  and  in  a 
region  of  such  uncertain  clime,  it  roust  not  be  ro- 
ll^ on  for  a  day  of  spbrt.  In  the  best  forest, 
deer-stalkiog  gives  more  blanks  than  prizes. 
Trout-fishing,  ajrain,  everjrwhere  abundant,  is  no- 
where so  much  oetier  than  is  found  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  England,  as  to  tempt  Southern  sportsmen 
to  travel  so  far. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  the  only 
sports  of  the  mountains.  There  is  capital  snipe- 
snooting  in  the  mosses  and  by  inland  lochs,  at  a 
season  when  snipe  are  not  met  with  in  England. 
There  is  wood-shooting  of  more  variety  than  Eng- 
land can  boast ;  even  if  no  pheasants  swell  the 
battiie,  black-cock,  woodcock,  hare,  rabbit,  roe, 
and  often  the  red  deer,  are  the  produce  of  a  lucky 
day  of  Highland  wood-sport.  Most  other  kinds  of 
shootinc:  are  enjoyed  at  feast  as  well  singly,  whilst 
this  is  distinctively  a  social  sport.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  cheerful  tlian  one  of  those  days,  late  in 
the  season,  when  half-a-dozen  friends  meet  at 
breakfast,  and  adiourn  to  the  covert  side,  attended 
by  a  couple  of  old  slow  hounds,  and  a  few  terriers 
or  spaniels.  The  sharp  bracing  air,  the  grass  just 
crisped  with  frost,  the  bright  sky,  the  woods  nng- 
in?  to  the  chiding  of  doffs,  from  the  shrill  squeak 
of  the  cocker  to  the  bay  of  the  deep-mouthed 
hound,  the  occasional  shout  of  beaters  as  they 
flush  the  game,  the  pleasant  uncertainty  of  what  is 
to  be  the  next  to  shoot  at-^-all  tend  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  exhilarating  of  sports. 

Then,  on  inland  lakes,  and  still  more  on  those 
sea-lochs  of  the  western  coast — those  inlets  of  in- 
describable beauty,  where  the  weeping-birch  and 
ash  drop  their  tresses  from  every  rocky  headland 
into  the  deep,  and  the  ocean-stream  winds  its  blue 
length  round  some  shadowy  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance, giving  dim  visions  of  mysterious  solitude 
and  romance — there  are  sports  on  a  new  element. 
Wild-fowl  are  there  in  abundance,  stimulating  the 
ingenuity  of  the  sportsman  to  devise  how  to  ap- 
proach them.  Sea-fishing  is  at  least  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupation, and  one  which  the  housekeeper  much 
approves.  Shooting  and  hunting  seals  (for  the 
hitter  term  suits  the  practice  of  some  districts)  is 
interesting,  and  sometimes  very  exciting,  while 
you  persuade  yourself  you  are  acting  only  for  the 
protection  of  fish  in  warring  against  their  voracious 
enemy. 

When  other  sports  fail,  let  the  young  sports- 
man fare  forth  alone,  or  with  some  skilful  trapper, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  habit  of 
what  the  keeper  styles  **  vermin  ** — ^fbes  to  the 
game  and  to  him.  He  will  soon  find  wherewith  to 
repay  the  trouble  of  his  observation.  Many  tnen 
walk  in  deep  covert,  or  among  the  confbsed  rocks 
of  mountain  cairn,  and  fancy  all  around  a  solitude, 
or  that  the  air  alone  is  inhabited  by  its  buzting, 
shining  people;  while  he  whose  eyes  and  ears 
have  been  opened,  finds  proofs  of  the  neighborhood 
of  interesting  inhabitants  in  the  foot-prints  that 
mark  the  soft  mod  or  the  sandy  watercourse— in 
the  oak-twigs  nibbled  so  high  that  only  deer  could 
reach  them — in  the  scratching  of  the  green  moss, 
which  marks  the  couch  of  the  roe — in  the  track, 
b«iten  like  a  highway,  of  the  badger.    Every  old 

'  uralt,  every  rocky  burn  is  fhll  of  weasels  ;  and  the 
p<$lecat  and  martin  may  be  tracked  by  their  prints 
Mturely  as  the  fox  or  deer.    At  night  there  is 

'die'Wttif  of  the  wild-cat,  the  sharp  barking  of  fox- 
Wyiand  all  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  birds  of 


Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  otter,  by  far  the 
roost  destructive  enemy  of  the  grown  salmon,  and 
spoiling  most  efifectually  the  angler's  sport;  for 
when  you  find  the  fresh  trail  of  an  otter  about  a 
pool  in  the  rooming,  you  need  not  fish  it  for 
nours ;  not  a  fish  will  stir ;  so  much  has  their 
enemy  frightened  those  he  has  not  destroyed.  He 
is  a  silent  snd  seldom  seen  creature,  whose  habits 
are  but  little  known.  An  unobservant  angler  may 
fish  a  whole  season  on  a  river  swarming  with 
otters,  and  never  see  one.  Keeping  perfectly 
quiet  all  day  in  a  concealed  hole,  having  perhaps  its 
only  entrance  under  water,  he  issues  out  after 
dusk,  and  glides  like  a  ghost  down  the  river  to  feed. 
He  is  an  epicure  in  his  diet,  and  kills  many  salmon 
for  a  single  meal,  eating  only  a  morsel  under  the 
throat,  and  leaving  the  remainder  for  crows  and 
ravens.  Indeed,  the  lordly  eagle  does  not  dndain 
the  leavings  of  the  oiter.  The  largest  we  have 
ever  seen  was  shot  while  feeding  on  a  salmon 
killed  by  an  otter.  It  was  a  white-tailed^  eagle ; 
but  the  golden  eagle  has  the  same  ^te  in 
this  respect.  When  he  has  fed  to  satiety,  the 
otter  returns  as  noiselessly  to  his  dea  as  be 
leA  it,  and  generally  before  daylight.  Still,  an 
otter  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  day-time.  If  you 
come  upon  him  on  the  bank  unawares,  he  instantly 
glides  into  the  water,  making  scarcely  a  ripple,  and 
sinking  quietly  to  the  bottom,  lies  looking  like  a 
log  of  wood  till  you  pass,  when,  rising,  he  gets  his 
nose  above  water  among  weeds  or  branches,  or  in 
the  concealment  of  some  orerhanging  bank.  Then, 
if  you  have  your  gun,  rush  by  a  circuit  to  the  shal- 
low at  the  tail  of  the  stream,  and  wait  patiently ; 
for  he  will  undoubtedly  show  himself  tberS  if  yoa 
remain  quiet.  When  disturbed,  they  tal^e  down 
stream,  seeming  to  know  that,  floating  iown  it 
they  are  less  conspicuous  than  if  swimming 
against  it.  Down  he  comes,  drifting  mostly  under 
water,  looking  like  a  rag,  or  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
till  the  water  becomes  so  shallow  that  he  must 
needs  foot  it;  and  then  he  walks  quietly,  as  he 
does  everything.  Then  you  have  him  at  your 
mercy.  But  woe  to  the  dog  that  attacks  him! 
The  teeth  of  the  otter  close  on  him  and  hold  on 
with  the  grip  of  a  bull*dog.  Their  sense  of  smell 
is  very  acnte.  Sometimes,  when  suspecting  dan- 
ger, but  not  too  much  alarmed,  the  otter  will  lift 
mmself  half  out  of  the  water,  and  standing  as  it 
were  upright,  watch  for  a  time  in  the  direction  he 
expects  an  enemy,  then  sink  without  the  smallest 
splash.  It  is  in  this  attitude  that  he  has  furnished 
the  prototjrpe  to  the  superstitious  Highlander,  of 
the  **  kelpie  *'  or  water-spirit.  Otters  are  very 
afifectionate,  and  laying  down  a  dead  one  on  the  riter 
bank  is  a  sure  way  of  attracting  other  otters  to  the 
place.  If  caught  young,  no  animal  is  more  easilj 
tamed;-  and  they  may  be  trained  to  fish  for  their 
roaster.  Though  the  otter  will  seldom  come  to  a 
bait,  he  is  easily  trapped,  from  his  habit  of  coming 
out  of  the  water  generally  at  the  same  places. 
Your  trap  roost  be  strong,  however,  and  firmly 
fixed,  unless  you  prefer  attaching  it  to  a  log, 
wbidii  the  poor  beast,  when  caught,  drags  into  the 
river,  and  which,  floating  on  the  stream,  generally 
drowns  him,  but  surely  shows  his  position.  Au- 
dubon, who  knew  the  creature's  habits  well,  has 
painted  an  otter  in  the  act  of  gnawing  ofif  its  leg 
to  liberate  itself  from  strap. 

In  Scotland  the  fox  holds  the  first  place  among 
"vermin."  We  do  not  think  a  mountain-fox 
would  live  long  before  a  pack  of  regular  fox- 
hounds, but  certainly  in  his  own  country  he  is  as 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  as  his  English  cousin. 
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What  a  handsome  powerful  fellow  he  is,  more 
like  a  wolf  than  a  Lowland  fox  in  size  and  strength  ! 
and  well  may  he  show  such  signs  of  feedmg,  since 
his  food  consists  of  mutton  and  lamb,  grouse  and 
▼enisoD.  His  sironghold  is  under  the  same  huge 
cairn,  or  among  the  fragments  that  strew  the  bot- 
tom of  some  rocky  precipice,  perhaps  three 
thousand  ieet  above  the  sea.  In  those  mountain 
solitudes  he  does  not  confine  his  depredations  to  the 
night ;  we  have  encountered  him  often  in  broad 
daylight,  and  through  our  deer-glass  have  watched 
his  manner  of  hunting  the  ptarmigan,  which  is  not 
so  neat,  but  appears  quite  as  successful,  as  the 
tactics  of  the  cat.  By  an  unobservant  eye,  the 
track  of  a  fox  is  reaclily  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
dog.  The  print  is  somewhat  rounder,  but  the 
chief  difference  is  the  superior  neatness  of  the  im- 
pression, and  the  exactness  of  the  steps,  the  hind- 
foot  just  covering  the  print  of  the  fore-foot ;  com- 
pared with  the  dog's  track,  there  is  much  the  same 
difference  as  a  back-woodsman  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  footstep  of  an  Indian  and  that  of  a 
white  man.  The  fox  makes  free  with  a  great 
Tariety  of  game,  and  the  demands  of  his  nursery 
require  a  plentiful  supply.  In  the  hills  he  lives  on 
lambs,  sheep,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan ;  in  the  low 
country,  the  staple  of  his  prey  is  rabbits,  where 
these  are  plentiful :  but  nothing  comes  amiss, 
from  the  field-mouse  upwards.  The  most  wary 
birds,  the  wood  pigeon  and  the  wild  duck  do  not 
escape  him.  He  destroys  a  considerable  number 
of  the  young  of  the  roe.  The  honey  of  the  wild 
bee  is  a  favorite  delicacy;  and  vermin-trappers 
have  found  no  bait  more  effective  to  lure  him  than 
a  piece  of  honey-comb.  His  nose  is  very  fine,  and 
he  detects  the  taint  of  human  footstep  or  hand,  for 
days  afler  it  has  been  communicated.  Several 
ways  are  tried  for  evading  his  suspicions.  Some 
trappers  place  three  or  four  traps  in  a  circle,  and 
leave  them  well  covered  for  some  days  without  any 
iMit,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  all  taint 
must  have  led  the  traps,  they  place  a  bait  in  the 
eeatre.  Another  way  is  to  place  the  traps  in  shal- 
low water,  and  a  bait  on  some  bank  where  he  can- 
not reach  it  without  running  a  good  chance  of 
treading  on  them.  Even  when  the  enemy  is  in  the 
trap,  the  victory  is  not  won,  and  if  the  fox  escapes, 
whether  whole  or  maimed,  after  being  trapped,  he 
is  too  well  warned  ever  to  be  caught  agam.  Al- 
together, trapping  has  never  been  very  successfully 
practised  against  the  fox  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
old  native  practice  of  ** fox-hunting*'  is  still  much 
preferred. 

Of  all  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood,  perhaps 
there  is  none  that  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
hardihood  and  acnteness  than  the  trade  of  a  ver- 
min-killer in  the  Highlands — meaning  by  **  ver- 
min," not  magpies,  crows,  and  **  such  small  deer," 
but  the  stronger  and  wilder  carnivorous  natives  of 
the  mountain  and  forest — the  enemies  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs.  In  the  Highlands  he  is  honored  with 
the  title  of  **  The  Fox-hunter;"  but  the  Highland 
fox-hunter  leads  a  different  life,  and  heads  a  differ- 
ent establishment,  from  him  of  Leicestershire. 
Ton  come  upon  him  in  some  wild  glen ;  and  in 
another  country  you  might  start  with  some  misgiv- 
ing at  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  a  wiry  ac- 
tive man,  past  middle  age,  slung  round  with  pou- 
ches and  belts  for  carrying  the  utensils  of  his  trade ; 
on  his  head  a  huge  cap  of  badger-skin,  and  over 
his  shoulder  a  long-barrelled  fowling-pieoe.  At 
his  feet  follow  three  couple  of  strong  gaunt  slow- 
hounds,  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  rough,  and  with  a 


good  dash  of  the  lurcher,  and  a  mieoeUaneoos  tad 
of  terriers  of  every  degree. 

Let  us  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  same  journal  which 
has  already  been  useful  to  us,  describing  a  success- 
ful day  with  "  the  fox-hunter  :" — 

'*  The  fox  having  been  too  free  with  the  laiofas, 
the  sheep-farmer  of  the  glen  has  summoned  the 
fox-hunter's  assistance,  and  I  join  him  with  my 
rifie.  Before  daylight  the  fox-hunter  and  myself, 
with  two  shepherds,  and  the  usual  following  of 
dogs,  are  on  the  ground,  and  drawing  some  small 
hanging  birch-woods  near  the  scene  of  the  latest 
depredations.  While  the  whole  kennel  were  amos^ 
ing  themselves  with  a  marten-cat  in  the  wood,  we 
found  a  fresh  fox-track  on  the  river  bank  below  h, 
and  after  considering  its  direction  leisurely,  the 
huntsman  formed  his  plans.  The  hounds  were 
coupled  up,  and  left  to  the  charge  of  the  two  shep- 
herds, whilst  we  started  with  our  guns  for  a  steep 
corrie,  where  the  huntsman  expected  we  could 
command  the  passes.  It  was  a  good  hour  and  half, 
of  a  jog-trot,  which  seemed  a  familiar  pace  to  my 
companion.  We  at  length  turned  off  the  great 
glen,  and  up  a  small,  rapid,  rocky  burn,  tracing  it 
to  where  it  issued  through  a  narrow  fissure  in  the 
rocks,  down  which  the  water  ran  like  a  mill-raoe. 
Scrambling  up  to  the  head  of  the  ravine,  we  foond 
ourselves  in  the  corrie,  a  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  preci  pitous  grey  rock  s.  The  fiix  's  favorite  earth 
was  understood  to  be  far  up  on  the  clifT,  and  as  only 
two  passes  could  easily  lead  to  it,  we  endeavored 
to  command  them  both.  My  station  was  high  up, 
on  a  dizzy  enough  crag,  which  commanded  one  of 
the  passes  for  a  considerable  way,  and  sufficiently 
screened  me  from  all  the  lower  part  of  the  corrie. 
I  had  with  some  difficulty  got  to  my  place,  and  ar- 
ranged the  best  vista  I  could  command  while  on- 
seen  myself,  and  had  a  few  minutes  to  admire  the 
wild  scene  below  me.  It  was  a  narrow  corrie, 
with  a  little  clear  stream  twisting  and  shining 
through  an  endless  confusion  of  rugged  grey  rocks. 
I  had  not  been  placed  many  minutes  when  a  deep 
bay  reached  me  down  the  clear  morning  air.  I 
listened  with  eagerness,  and  soon  heard  the  whole 
pack  in  full  cry,  though  at  a  great  distance,  and 
apparently  not  coming  quite  in  our  direetioB. 
While  watching,  however,  the  different  entries  to 
the  corrie,  I  saw  a  fox  come  leisurely  down  a  steep 
slope  of  loose  stones,  towards  where  the  huntsman 
was  concealed.  Presently  he  stopped,  and  quietly 
sitting  down,  appeared  to  listen  for  the  dogs,  and, 
not  hearing  their  cry  come  nearer,  he  came  quiethr 
and  leisurely  along,  till  he  had  reached  the  track 
where  we  had  crossed  the  cftrrie,  when,  cautiously 
stopping  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  he  changed 
his  careless  manner  of  running  to  a  quick  caoier, 
halting  now  and  then,  and  snuffing  the  air,  to  find 
out  where  the  enemy  was  concealed.  Just  tbeo, 
too,  the  hounds  appeared  to  have  turned  to  our  di- 
rection, and  another  fox  came  in  view,  entering  the 
corrie  to  my  right  hand  at  a  great  pace,  and  inak- 
ing  directly  towards  me,  though  still  at  a  roiled 
distance.  The  first  fox  had  approached  within 
sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  the  huntsman,  when  I 
saw  a  small  stream  of  smoke  issue  from  the  rods, 
and  the  fox  stagger  a  little,  and  then  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  gun.  The  foxes  both  rushed  dowa  lbs 
hill  again,  away  from  us,  one  evidently  wounded; 
when,  the  echo  of  the  shot  sounding  in  everyone* 
tion,  first  on  one  side  of  the  corrie,  then  on  another, 
and  then  apparently  on  every  side  at  once,  the  potr 
animals  were  fairly  puzzled.    The  wounded  te 
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the  hnDtsman  was,  while  the  other  came  towards 
me.  He  was  within  shot,  and  I  was  only  waiting 
till  he  got  to  an  open  bit  of  ground,  over  which  I 
saw  he  must  pass,  when  the  hounds  appeared  in 
full  cry  at  the  mouth  of  the  corrie  by  which  he 
had  entered  Reynard  stopped  to  look,  and  stretch- 
uis:  up  his  head  and  neck  to  do  so,  gave  me  a  fair 
shot  at  about  sixty  yards  off.  The  next  moment 
he  was  stretched  dejid,  with  my  ball  through  him, 
while  the  other,  quite  bewildered,  ran  almost  be- 
tween the  legs  of  my  fellow-chasseur,  and  then 
turned  hack  towards  the  dogs,  who,  meeting  him 
full  in  the  face,  wounded  as  he  was,  soon  caught 
and  slew  him.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  our 
troops,  dogs,  shepherds,  and  all  were  collected, 
and  great  were  the  rejoicings  over  the  fallen  foe. 
I  must  say,  that  though  our  game  was  ignoble,  the 
novelty  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  wildness  and 
magnificence  of  the  scenery,  bad  kept  me  both 
amused  and  interested.  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
corrie  :  it  was  some  unpronounceable  Gaelic  word, 
signifying  the  *  Corrie  of  the  Echo.'  ** 

Tiie  eagle  is  becoming  every  year  more  rare,  and 
will  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  apparently,  be 
extinct  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  years  ago,  in 
Sutherland  ^nd  the  heights  of  Mar  and  Athol,one 
seldom  passed  a  day  on  the  mountains  without 
meeting  one  or  more ;  now,  excepting  in  some  of 
the  islands,  and  on  parts  of  the  north  coast,  they 
are  rarely  seen.  Large  premiums  given  by  the 
sheep-farming  societies  first  reduced  their  numbers ; 
and  English  gamekeepers  and  English  traps  have 
done  the  rest.  The  golden  eagle,  agvila  chrysaelos^ 
is  the  most  frequently  seen  in  the  Hiciilands. 
They  build  in  some  recess  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
overhunff  by  a  projecting  shelf,  and  seldom  to  be 
reached  by  human  foot ;  though  occasionally  in  the 
more  unfrequented  districts,  where  there  is  less  risk 
of  being  disturbed,  they  inhabit  places  more  easy 
of  access.  The  nest,  which  is  formed  of  sticks, 
the  stems  and  roots  of  heather,  lasts  for  many 
years.  A  slight  repair  in  the  spring  prepares  it  for 
the  ensuing  breeding  season.  The  large,  strong- 
shelled  eggs,  generally  three  in  number,  are  laid 
on  the  sticks  without  any  sofler  lining.  Seldom 
more  than  two  young  ones  are  brought  out.  The 
male  eagle  assists  in  the  domestic  arrangements, 
and  takes  his  turn  of  sitting  on  the  eggs.  Indeed, 
if  the  female  is  killed,  he  will  take  the  entire  charge 
of  the  young  or  eggs — frequently,  however,  taking 
to  himself  a  second  mate  to  assist  him.  The  young 
birds  remain  but  for  a  short  time  with  their  parents 
af^er  ihey  have  lefl  the  nest,  and  are  soon  banished 
from  their  paternal  dominions. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  eagle  as  an 
impersonation  of  roas^animity  and  activity,  a  cha- 
racter which  he  hardly  deserves.  He  is  a  greedy, 
foul-feeding  bird,  and  lazy,  until  pressed  by  hun- 
ger. With  strength  of  talons  and  beak  to  tear 
open  the  skin  of  a  camel,  he  prefers  his  game  kept 
till  h  is  putrid ;  and  for  all  his  unrivalled  strength 
and  quickness  of  flight,  he  likes  feeding  on  any 
carrion  better  than  liunting  for  himself.  If  he 
find  a  dead  sheep,  or,  his  peculiar  dainty,  a  dead 
and  putrid  dog,  he  will  gorge  himself  on  his  dis- 
gusting food  till  he  is  hardly  able  to  rise ;  and  more 
than  one  instance  has  come  to  our  knowledge  in 
the  Highlands,  of  an  eagle  in  that  situation  being 
knock^  down  and  killed  with  a  stick.  His  com- 
mon food  in  the  Highlands  consists  of  dead  sheep, 
and  lambs  which  he  can  carry  off  whole  to  his 
nest ;  and  when  these  fail,  white  hares  and  ptar- 
an.     After  floods  in  the  mountain  torrents,  or 
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the  breaking  np  of  a  snow-storm,  the  eagle  revels 
on  the  drowned  and  smothered  sheep.  Many  a 
time  he  makes  a  substantial  meal  off  some  stag, 
who  has  carried  off  his  death-wound  from  the  hun- 
ter's rifle,  to  die  in  the  hill.  When  he  has  young 
to  bring  up,  he  prefers  hunting  for  live  food,  and 
at  that  season  lambs  and  fawns  are  the  easiest  pro- 
vision to  be  had.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  betakes 
grouse  on  the  wing. 

Though  not  the  heroic  bird  he  is  called,  when 
hungry  or  acting  in  defence  of  bis  young,  the  eagle 
is  hold  enough  to  attack  anything,  as  a  Highlander 
still  alive  can  testify.  Some  years  ago,  in  Suther- 
land, an  active  lad,  named  Monro,  stimulated  by 
the  premiums  offered  by  a  farmer's  society,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  robbing  an  eagle's  nest  in  his 
neighborhood,  which  appeared  to  him  comparatively 
easy  of  access.  He  took  no  assistant  with  him, 
that  there  might  be  no  division  of  the  prize  money, 
and  set  about  scaling  the  rock  alone.  Holding  on 
like  a  cat,  by  projections  of  the  rock,  and  some 
roots  of  ivy,  he  had  mounted  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  nest,  and  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  it, 
when  the  female  eagle  came  home,  bearing  a  young 
lamb  in  her  talons.  Instantly,  when  she  saw  the 
intruder,  she  dropped  her  game,  made  a  rapid 
wheel,  and  attacked  him.  Monro  had  no  firm  sup- 
port for  his  feet,  and  was  obliged  to  hold  with  one 
hand  by  a  root  of  ivy.  The  eagle  fixed  one  talon 
in  his  shoulder  and  the  other  in  his  cheek,  and  thus 
commenced  the  battle.  Monro  had  but  one  hand 
free ;  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  ivy  with  the  other  was 
to  ensure  a  fall  of  a  hundred  feet.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances of  peril,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him.  He  remembered  what  he  called  **  a 
bit  wee  knife"  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  this  he 
reached,  opened  it  with  his  teeth,  and  with  it  at- 
tacked in  his  turn  the  eagle,  unable  to  extricate  her 
talons  from  his  clothes  and  flesh ;  and  stabbed  and 
cut  her  about  the  throat  till  he  killed  her.  He  did 
not  care  to  carry  the  adventure  farther,  but  de- 
scended, without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  other 
eagle,  faint  and  half  bhnd  with  his  own  blood.  It 
is  several  years  ago,  but  he  carries  the  marks  of 
the  eagle's  talons  in  his  face  and  shoulder  to  this 
day. 

The  deer  in  the  island  of  Rum  are  said  to  haye 
been  quite  extirpated  by  the  eagles ;  and  certainlj 
in  no  other  part  of  Scotland  does  one  see  so  many 
eagles.  At  present,  their  principal  food  must 
consist  of  the  dead  fish  cast  on  the  shore. 

The  male  and  female  Qagle  assist  each  other 
very  often  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  coursing,  as  it 
were,  the  animal,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  turning 
it  from  one  to  the  other,  like  a  couple  of  p^rey- 
hounds  in  pursuit  of  a  hare.  At  other  times, 
wheeling  at  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  in  search  of  dead  sheep 
or  other  carrion,  when  one  bird  has  discerned  a 
prize,  by  a  shrill  bark-like  cry  it  warns  the  other. 
The  eagle  only  soars  at  a  great  height  when  the 
atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the  hills  free  from  mist. 
When  rain  and  fog  cover  the  mountain  side,  the 
sportsman  or  shepherd  is  frequently  startled  by  the 
sudden  and  noiseless  appearance  of  this  monarch 
of  the  clouds  passing  quietly  past  him,  at  the 
heiffht  of  a  few  feet  nrom  the  ground.  The  only 
notice  the  bird  takes  of  a  person  in  these  rencon- 
tres, is  to  turn  his  head  quickly  from  side  to  side, 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  then 
passes  unconcernedly  on. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  this  bird  is  capa- 
ble of  being  tamed  or  trained  for  hofi^^j.^,  /Dij^ 
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attachment  to  their  keeper  and  feeder  seems  to  be 
hut  unceriain,  and  liable  to  interroption  on  the 
^ti^htcst  occasion.  But  we  must  hasten  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  interest  and  occupation  of  Highland  sport, 
the  enerj»y  exerted  and  the  difficulties  overcome, 
would  lie  captivatiiip:  in  any  country.  But  we 
rejrard  it  as  tlieir  cliief  advantage  that  they  lead 
men  necessarily  among  such  scenes  as  are  found 
only  amon^  the  Highlands.  The  mountain  preci- 
pice, the  deep  secluded  glen,  the  rushing  torrent, 
the  lonely  loch,  even  ihe  bare,  desolate  n>oor, 
each  connected  with  some  adventure,  fix  them* 
selves  in  the  memory,  and  impart  to  the  most 
unimaginative  something  of  the  ideal  that  raises  a 
man  above  what  is  merely  worldly  and  sordid  in 
the  path  of  life. 

It  would  be  painful  to  think  the  advantages 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  sportsman  ;  but  while 
the  taste  for  mountain  sport  is  attracting  to  the 
Highlands  crowds  of  young  men  of  fortune,  to 
whom  it  thus  forms  not  the  least  important  part  of 
their  education  ;  their  residence  and  its  objects  are 
working  an  important  change  on  the  state  of  the 
native  population.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
number  of  hands  required  by  the  wealthy  occu- 
pants of  Highland  shootings.  The  superabundant 
population  of  the  glens,  not  perhaps  well  suited 
for  patient  and  sustained  industry,  either  of  agri- 
culture or  fishing,  was  almost  of  its  own  nature  a 
population  of  sportsmen,  and  the  man  who  had 
roamed  over  every  foot  of  the  hills  as  a  shepherd, 
was  soon  found  to  make  an  admirable  keeper.  It 
is  true  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  nijrstery  of  dog- 
breaking,  and  is  apt  to  undervalue  a  dog  that  will 
not  help  its  master  in  more  than  merely  setting 
game.  But,  as  a  patient  watcher  on  the  mountain 
tops,  as  the  steady  attendant  of  the  sportsman  in  a 
new  region,  where  it  is  of  much  consequence  to 
know  the  ground  and  the  habits  of  the  game,  he  is 
invaluable.  His  power  of  mountain  travel,  his 
endurance  of  weather  and  hardship,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  hill  game,  especially  or  deer,  make  the 
Highlander  preferable  to  an  English  game-keeper, 
even  if  you  discount  the  pleasure  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which  is  indeed  very  different  fn»ro  that  of 
the  business-like,  matter-of-fact  Norfolk  keeper. 
Hdw  often  have  we  forgot  the  length  and  rough- 
ness of  the  way,  and  the  want  of  sport,  as  we 
listened  to  a  young  Celt  pouring  out  the  traditions 
of  his  native  glen,  and  reaching  unconsciously 
almost  to  poetry ! 

By  the  fortunate  accident  of  the  rise  of  a  new 
fashion,  the  active  lads  who,  if  not  required  for 
tending  sheep,  and  unwilling  to  join  their  kinsmen 
in  Canada,  seemed  destined  to  be  driven  to  poach- 
ing or  smuggling,  are  now  employed  in  different 
grades  as  assistants  of  sport,  a  situation  which  no 
Highlander,  however  averse  to  other  servitude, 
finds  degrading,  and  which,  requiring  all  and  more 
than  all  the  qualities  of  a  shepherd,  is  raising  a 
hardy  population,  with  improved  intelligence  and 
tastes  somewhat  beneficially  heightened. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  a  misdirected  and 
sickly  passion  for  preserving  game  in  one  end  of 
the  island  is  threatening  to  bring  back  some  of  the 
mischiefs  of  the  cruel  old  Norman  forest-law,  with 
no  commensurate  advantages ;  the  same  taste  for 
sport,  finding  a  more  healthy  outlet  in  the  nniun- 
tains  of  the  north,  benefits  alike  both  classes  of 
the  community,  and  is  in  our  estimation  prodactiTe 
of  unmixed  good. 


Maonktic  Attraction  of  Mud. — ^The  smaner 
lakes  of  America,  whose  wild  and  solitary  shores 
attract  the  tourist,  have  some  singular  physical 
peculiarities.  One  of  the  early  explorers  of  its 
northern  regions,  Sir  Alexander  Mackensie,  was 
the  first  to  notice  the  attractive  power  of  the  mod 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  sometimes  so  great,  that 
boats  can  with  difficulty  proceed  along  the  surface. 
This  extraordinary  fact  is  thus  stated  : — *'  At  the 
portage  or  carrying  place  of  Martres,  on  Rose 
Lake,  the  water  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  the  bottom  is  muddy.  I  have  often  plunged 
into  it  a  pole  twelve  feet  long,  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  I  merely  plunged  it  into  the  water.  Never- 
theless,  this  mud  has  a  sort  of  magical  effect  upon 
the  boats,  which  is  such  that  the  paddles  can  with 
difficulty  urge  them  on.  This  effect  is  not  percep- 
tible on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  ^here  the 
water  is  deep,  but  is  more  and  more  sensible  as 
you  approach  the  opposite  shore.  I  have  been 
assured  that  loaded  boats  have  often  been  in  danger 
of  sinking,  and  could  only  be  extricated  by  bemg 
towed  by  lighter  boats.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
never  been  in  danger  of  foundering,  hut  I  have 
seteral  times  bad  great  difficulty  in  passing  tliis 
spot  with  six  stout  rowers,  whose  utmost  eflbrts 
could  scarcely  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  mud. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  on  the  Lake 
Saginaga,  whose  bottom  attracts  the  boats  with 
such  force,  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  a  loaded  boat  can  be  made  to  advance ; 
fortunately  the  spot  is  only  about  400  yards  over." 
This  statement  has  received  confirmation  from  the 
experience  of  Captain  Back  during  the  reoeat 
Arctic  land  expeditions.  A  part  of  Lake  Huron 
likewise,  in  the  same  district,  appears  to  he  the 
centre  of  a  remarkable  electrical  attraction.  There 
is  a  bay  in  the  lake,  over  which  the  atmosphere  is 
constantly  highly  charged  with  electricity,  and  it 
has  been  affirmed  that  no  person  has  ever  traversed 
it  without  hearing  peals  of  thunder.-  The  OaUery 
of  Nature, 

Pigeon  Expresses. — ^The  system  of  eomnrani- 
cation,  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons,  between  Lon- 
don and  raris,  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  at  a  great  cost.  There  are  several 
perfect  establishments  kept  up  by  parties  interested 
m  the  quick  transmission  of  mtelligeoce  at  the 
ports  of  Dover  and  Calais,  and  at  regular  distances 
on  the  roads  of  the  two  countries,  whence  the 
birds  are  exchanged  in  regular  order  as  they 
return  with  their  little  billet.  The  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  hours  of  night  is  made  op  by  a 
man  on  horseback ;  who  again  at  daylight,  on 
arriving  at  a  pigeon  station,  transfers  his  despatch 
to  the  keeper,  who  has  his  bird  in  readiness.  The 
distance  by  day  is  accomplished  in  less  than  eight 
hours.  It  has  been  found  that  hawks  have  proved 
themselves  dangerous  enemies  even  to  those  quick- 
flighted  birds,  and  a  premium  of  half-a-crown  is 
paid  for  every  hawk*s  head  produced.  The  pay 
of  a  keeper  is  50/.  a  year  ;  and  when  this  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  food  and  the  expense  of  sending  the 
pigeons  on  from  station  to  station,  to  be  ready  for 
their  flight  home,  it  will  appear  that  the  service  is 
attended  with  considerable  outlay.  The  duty  of 
training  young  birds,  and  the  management  of*^  the 
old  ones,  in  feeding  them  at  proper  times,  and  in 
keeping  them  in  the  dark  till  they  are  thrown  np, 
is  very  responsible,  and  almost  unceasing.  A 
good  bird  is  not  supposed  to  last  more  than  two 
years. — Note-book  oja  Naturalist, 
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CHAFTIR   XXII. 

J1N6O  was  born  for  greatoosB.  He  had  in  his 
dMuracter  the  great  element  of  a  great  genera) — 
a  great  statesman ;  marfellous  self-possession 
Meaner  bojrs  woald  hare  been  in  a  flutter  of  impa- 
tience; not  so  with  the  pnpil  of  Tom  Blast. 
Henoe,  be  sat  under  the  bed,  with  critioal  ear, 
iNtening  to  the  hard  breathing  of  the  drunken 
man,  who  soon  began  to  snore  with  snch  disoord- 
aat  Tehemence  that  Jingo  feared  the  sleeper  might 
awaken  his  bottle  friend,  Mr.  Folder.  Jingo 
knew  it  not ;  but  his  testimony  would  have  been 
rmj  raluable  to  Mrs.  Tangle ;  for  the  snoring  of 
her  husband  was  one  of  the  disquietudes  of  that 
all-suffering  woman ;  the  rather,  too,  that  the  man 
constantly  denied  his  tendency  to  the  habit.  He 
neter  snored.  Of  course  not;  nobody  ever  does. 
Now  Jingo  might  have  been  a  valuable  witness  on 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Tangle,  who  could  never  succeed, 
ttik  as  she  would,  in  impressing  her  husband  with 
a  sense  of  his  infirmity.  On  the  contrary,  her  ac- 
cusation was  wont  to  be  repelled  as  a  gross  slan- 
der ;  an  imputation  an  worthy  of  a  wife  and  a  wo- 
men. It  is  bad  enough  to  endure  an  evil,  but  to 
have  the  nuisance  treated  as  a  malicious  fiction, 
makes  it  intolerable.  And  Mrs.  Tangle  felt  it  so. 
Of  this,  however,  by  the  way.  lUtum  we  to 
Jin^o. 

With  knowing  delicate  ear,  the  child  continued 
to  listen  to  the  stertorous  agent.  At  length,  the 
boy  crept  from  beneath  the  bed,  and  treading 
lightly  as  a  fairy  at  a  bridal  couch,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  window.  Now,  had  anybody  attempt- 
ed to  open  it  for  any  honest  purpo»B— had  Molly, 
th«  maid,  for  instance,  sought  to  raise  it  merely  to 
give  her  opinion  of  the  moon  and  the  night  to  any 
rustic  astronomer  below — ^it  is  very  certain,  that 
the  window  would  have  stuck,  and  jarred,  and  rat- 
tled ;  it  was  too  old  and  craay  to  be  made  a  com- 
fort^>le  confidant  in  any  such  foolish  business. 
Ten  to  one,  but  it  had  waked  the  mistress  of  ihe 
(Hive  Branch,  who  would  inevitably  have  nudged 
the  master.  And  now  a  robbery  was  to  be  done 
— a  most  tremendous  robbery — perhaps  to  be  fur- 
ther solemnized  by  homicide— for  who  should  sav 
that  the  Pares  who  wove  the  red  tape  of  the  life 
of  Tangle,  attomey-at-law,  were  not  about  to 
snip  itt — who  shall  say  that  so  awful  a  crisis  did 
not  at  that  moment  impend — and  yet  silently  went 
the  window  up;  easily,  smoothly,  as  though 
greased  by  some  witch  ;  smeared  with  fat  **  from 
murderer's  gibliet."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  devil 
makes  evils  so  very  easy  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing. 

Two  or  three  minutes  passed,  not  more,  and 
Tom  Blast  thrust  his  head  and  one  of  his  legs  into 
the  chamber.  There  was  a  grim  smile  upon  his 
face— a  murderous  simper  at  nis  mouth — a  brassy 
brightness  in  his  eyes,  that  showed  him  to  benpon 
a  labor  of  love.  Tio  soldier  ever  scaled  a  wall,  to 
Teceive,  it  may  be,  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet,  with  the 
afler-leaf  of  laurel  that  the  Gazette  punctually  lets 
flUl  upon  his  grave — ^no  hero,  we  say,  his  nerves 
strung  with  shoots,  his  heart  beating  to  the  beat- 
ing drums,  his  blood  boiling  at  slaughter  heat,  his 
"whole  soul  breathing  fire  and  gunpowder,  and  all 
to  gloriously  slay  and  sack,  and  bum — no  such  ad- 
venturous plumed  biped  ever  looked  more  grimly 
beautiful  than  did  that  low-thoughted  burglar,  that 
leprous-minded  thief.  Strange  and  mournful  this 
to  think  of!  For  what  was  there  sood  or  noble 
to  make  Jus  muscles  iron  t    What  holy  flame  of 
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patriotism  raged  in  his  heart,  refining  its  gtoti- 
nen — what  iMrel  oonld  he  hope  for,  wet  with  a 
nation's  tears,  nations  always  weeping  when  the 
private  soldier  falls  ?  He  had  none  of  these  exah- 
mg  elements  to  sublimate  him,  for  a  time,  into  an 
immortal  imp  of  glory.  His  motive  was  gold ; 
bratalizing  gold !  His  enemy,  if  he  came  to  close 
quarters,  a  weak,  wine-soddened  old  man.  His 
hu>j  if  he  should  fail,  no  laoral  wreath,  but  suffo- 
catirg  rope.  And  yet,  we  say,  the  conceit  of 
poor  humanity !  We  feel  bumbled  for  our  na- 
ture, but  we  must  declare  the  truth.  Well,  then. 
Thomas  Blast,  prepared  for  robbery,  and  it  might 
be,  bloodshed,  looked  as  horribly  animated— as 
ferociously  happy— as  though  he  had  mounted 
some  Indian  rampart,  graciously  commissioned  to 
slay  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  pillage  and  to  bum, 
and  all  for  glory — all  for  the  everlasting  fame— of 
who  shall  count  how  many  years,  or  months,  or 
days !  How  very  different  the  picture — ^the  fates 
of  the  two  men !  And  then,  again,  there  is  no  Old 
Bailey  (at  least  in  this  world)  for  the  mighty  men 
of  the  bully  burglar.  Mars  ! 

Whilst  writing  this  piece  of  villany  as,  should  it 
strangely  enough  find  its  way  into  any  barrack,  it 
will  he  called,  we  have  not  kept  Tom  Blast  airtride 
upon  the  window-sill.  Oh  no !  he  has  business  to 
perform — hard,  worldly  business,  as  he  deems  it — 
and  he  has  entered  the  ehamber ;  and  with  much 
composure — a  placidity  which  it  has  been  seen 
be  has  transmitted  to  his  son— he  gazes  at  the 
sleeping  hard-breathing  Tangle.  Mr.  Blast  was 
not  a  man,  in  any  way,  above  his  profession.  He 
never  neglected,  however  petty  they  might  be,  any 
of  the  details  of  his  art.  This  feeling  of  precision 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  born  with  him  ;  and  long 
custom  had  brought  the  principle,  or  whatever  it 
was,  as  near  to  perfection  as  may  be  allowed  to 
any  achievement  of  fallible  humanity.  Had  desti- 
ny put  Blast  in  the  respectable  position  of  the  at- 
torney in  the  bed,  sure  we  are,  it  would  have  been 
the  same  with  him.  Certain  we  are  he  irould  have 
been  as  particular  with  his  inkhoro,  his  pen,  his 
parchment,  his  ferrei^as  he  now  was  with  his 
equipments  of  dark  lantern,  crowbar,  and  rope. 

For  some  moments.  Blast,  by  the  aid  of  his  lan- 
tern, looked  meditatingly  upon  Tangle.  Possibly 
he  felt  such  a  deep  sense  of^ security  that  he  liked 
to  dally  with  his  subject — to  coquet  with  robbery 
— to  gently  sport  with  sin,  to  give  it  a  sweeter 
flavor.  For  this  is  a  trick  of  humanity  ;  in  evi- 
dence of  which,  we  could  and  we  would  quote  rosy 
examples :  but  no ;  we  will  not  treat  the  reader— 
in  this  history  we  have  never  vet  done  so^-as 
though  his  bosom  was  stuffed,  doll-like,  with  bran : 
we  believe  that  he  has  a  heart  beating  in  it,  and  to 
that  interpreter,  we  write,  as  we  should  say,  many 
things  in  short  hand  :  sometimes  we  may  lose  by 
it;  nevertheless,  we  disdain  to  spell  every  passion 
with  its  every  letter. 

**  He  'd  never  be  stole  for  his  beauty,  would  he 
Jingo  1"  asked  Blast,  in  a  loud  whisper,  blandly 
smiling. 

"  And  whatever  beauty  he  has  he  shuts  it  up 
when  he  goes  to  sleep,"  replied  the  child.  "Oh, 
is  n*t  he  (&unk !''  the  boy  added,  with  considerable 
zest. 

''  He  is,"  said  Blast,  who  still  looked  contem* 
plative.  Then  shading  the  lantern,  to  catch  the 
best  view  of  Tangle's  fece,  he  continued — **  What 
a  horrible  pictur !  He  looks  as  if  he  *d  come  from 
Indy  in  a  cask  of  spirits,  and  was  just  laid  out,f 
afore  he  was  to  be  buried.    Jingo,  my  boy" — and^^ 
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the  paternal  hand  was  gently  laid  upon  the  hoy's 
head— "Jingo,  your  poor  father  may  have  his 
faults,  like  other  men — I  can't  say  he  may  n't ;  no; 
hot  he  is  n't  a  drunkard,  Jingo,  else  he  had  n't  got 
on  the  Httle  he  has  in  the  world — 'he  had  n't,  in- 
deed. And  so,  take  warning  hy  what  yon  see-» 
by  what  yon  see,"  and  Blast,  stretching  his  arm 
towards  the  sleeper,  said  this  in  a  low  voioe — 
touehingly,  that  is,  paternally.  *' And  now, 
Jin^,  Where's  the  shiners  1"  asked  the  man  of 
husmess. 

The  thooghtless  reader  may  deem  it  strange, 
unnatural,  that  a  man  about  to  perpetrate  gibbet- 
work  should  thus  coolly  delay,  and  aAer  his  own 
fashion,  moralize.  But  then  the  reader  must  pon- 
der on  the  effect  of  long  habit.  In  his  first  battle 
•—though  common  history  says  nothing  of  it— ^Tu- 
lius  Cassar,  not  from  cowardice,  but  frma  a  strange 
inward  perturbation,  bled  at  the  nose :  similar  ac- 
cidents may  have  happened  to  other  heroes  when 
they  have  drawn  what  with  an  odd  gallantry  is 
called  their  maiden  sword.  Still  the  reader  may 
not  yet  comprehend  the  composure  of  Tom  Blast. 
The  more  his  loss.  But  then,  probably,  the  read- 
er has  never  been  a  housebreaker. 

Return  we  to  our  colloquy.  *'  Jingo,  where 's 
the  shiners  t" 

"  There  !'*  said  the  boVy  pointing  to  the  closet : 
"  and  see,"  he  whispered,  with  a  proud  look,  at 
the  same  time  producing  Tangle's  pistols — '*  see, 
I  'to  p^ot  his  pops!'* 

This  touch  of  early  prudence  and  sagacity  was 
too  much  for  a  father's  heart.  Tom  felt  himself 
melted,  as  with  undisguised  tenderness  he  said, 
taking  an  oath  to  the  fact — **  Well,  you  are  a 
iiloomer !  you  are—" 

At  this  moment.  Tangle  rolled  upon  his  side, 
rffabbling  something  in  his  sleep.  On  the  instant, 
Jingo  was  at  the  bed-side,  with  both  his  pistols 

{>resented  at  the  sleeper's  head.  The  eyes  of  the 
ittle  wretch  glittered  like  a  snake's— his  lips  were 
-oompre8sed--his  eyebrows  knit — his  nostrils  swell- 
ing.    At  a  thought,  he  looked  an  imp  of  murder. 

*' There's  a  b^uty,"  said  the  encouraging 
Blast,  **  don't  let  him  wag — if  he  should" — it  was 
needless  for  Blast  to  finish  the  injunction  ;  a  ter- 
rible grin,  and  a  nod  from  Jingo,  showed  that  he 
clearly  understood  the  paternal  wish. 

*<  This  is  the  closet,  eht'*  said  Blast,  with  a 
very  contemptuous  look  at  the  frail  partition 
betweeni  him  and  El  Dorado.  Then  Blast  took  a 
r small  crowbar  from  his  pocket;  a  remarkably 
neat,  portable  instrument.  For  some  seconds,  he 
stood  twirling  it  in  his  hand  with  the  composed  air 
of  a  professor.  Had  he  been  a  fashionable  fiddler, 
he  oould  not  have  fondled  his  alchemic  Cremona 
more  tenderly,  more  lovingly. 

One  moment  he  looks  at  the  door.  Ha! 
that  was  the  touch  of  a  master!  How  it  was 
done,  we  know  not.  By  what  sleight — what  dex- 
terity of  hand,  we  cannot  guess,  but  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, the  door,  yielding  to  the  instrument,  opens 
with  a  dull,  sudden  sound ;  and  Tom  Blast  sur- 
veys Tangle's  chest  of  gold,  Blast's  son  and  heir 
still  presenting  two  pistols  at  Tangle's  drunken 
head. 

At  the  opening  of  the  door,  Jingo  looked  round 
:and  laughed.  Before,  his  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  sleeping  man;  and  it  was  plain,  from  the 
working  of  the  boy's  face,  that  he  was  fighting 
whh  some  horrid  thought— «ome  damnable  tempta- 
Ttion.  Tliere  was  he  with  death  in  his  two  httle 
]hMadB — there  was  he  with   a  terrible   curiosity 


growing  in  his  features ;  his  lips  trembled,  and  be 
shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet ;  he  breathed  luird ;  he 
glanced  for  an  instant,  down  the  muzzle  of  each 
pistol.  There  was  the  man — sleeping — still  alive, 
though  seethed  in  drink,  and  looking  Mke  death. 
There  he  was — the  dreaming  man  with  his  dream- 
ing murderer.  For  should  the  devil — and  the  boj 
felt  him  at  his  side — should  the  demon  only  jog  his 
elbow,  crook  his  finger — and  how  odd,  how  stranse, 
how  very  curious  it  would  be,  to  see  that  sleeping 
face,  with  a  flash,  asleep  in  death ;  to  catch  the 
look — the  brief  one  look,  as  the  soul  shot  into 
darkness! 

But  Tom  Bbst  suddenly  burst  the  door,  and  the 
boy  laughed  and  trembled.  He  thought  it  very 
strange— very  odd — he  could  have  wept. 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom,  *♦  we  'le  lords  for  life  \" 
Ho  then  laid  hands  upon  the  box — ^paused^^nd 
looked  suddenly  blank.  Wayward,  obstinate  Pln- 
tus!  He  would  not ^  be  lifted — no,  in  his  heavy 
BMJosty,  he  would  not  be  made  to  budge.  Again 
and  affain  Tom  Blast  essayed  to  stir  the  god--to 
take  him  in  his  loving  arms,  and  hugging  him  to 
his  breast,  to  bear  the  divinity  to  some  sweet  soh- 
tude,  and  make  him  all  bis  own.  Provoking,  was 
it  not,  that  that  which  added  to  the  treasure,  added 
to  the  difficulty?  Tom  could  have  cursed  the 
patriotism  of  the  voters  of  Liquorish,  that — the 
immovable  box  declared  it— bore  so  high  a  price. 
He  bad  no  belief  that  their  virtue  could  have  been 
so  very  valuable — ^to  themselves.  Tom,  however, 
would  not  be  baffled.  No;  a  voice  issued  from 
the  box,  that,  like  the  voice  of  jeering  beauty,  at 
once  piqued  and  animated  him.  And  now  he  was 
resolved.  His  sinevrs  might  crack — his  Adam's 
clay  might  be  flawed  beneath  the  load-Hieverthe- 
less,  he  would  hft  it. 

*'  Jingo,"  whispered  Tom,  '*  don't  move  a  foot. 
The  damned  box" — in  this  way  does  ungrateful 
man  too  often  treat  his  superflux  of  wealth!— 
** can't  be  lowered  out  of  window;  'twould  go 
smash.  I  '11  creep  down  and  unbolt  the  door,  and 
then" — Blast  had  said  enough ;  Jingo  nodded  his 
perfect  comprehension  of  lus  father's  plan :  and 
the  robber,  silently  as  a  shadow  creeps  along  the 
floor,  passed  from  the  room.  Jingo  was  alone- 
alone,  with  his  murderous  toys — v>i  to  him  they 
were  very  playthings — and  the  sleeping  sot. 
Again,  did  strange  thoughts  tingle  in  that  mis- 
taught  little  brain — again  did  a  devilish  spirit  of 
mischief  begin  to  possess  him,  when  his  paternal 
monitor  returned,  with  a  lightened,  a  pleased  look. 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  charming  sight — a  spectacle 
hugelv  enjoyed  by  the  few  select  spectators— to 
behold  Hercules  make  his  final  muscular  prepara- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  any  one  of  his  labois. 
The  majesty  of  will — that  moral  regality  of  man 
— must  have  so  beamed  and  flashed  around  his 
brows,  that  even  the  gods  may  have  looked  from 
the  windows  of  heaven,  pleased  with  a  royalty 
that  seemed  a  shadow  of  their  own.  And  so  be 
of  good  heart,  ye  many  sons  of  Hercules,  fighting, 
wrestling  with  the  monsters  of  adverse  fate— be  ef 
ffood  fai%,  though  you  oombat  in  the  solitude  of  a 
desert;  nevertheless,  believe  it,  if  ye  fi^t  cour- 
ageously, there  are  kind  looks  from  heaven  always 
beaming  on  you ! 

We  incline  to  the  belief  that  Tom  Blast  had 
never  heard  of  Hercules :  or  if  indeed  he  had,  the 
name  was  so  associated  with  the  pillars,  that  if  he 
ever  considered  the  matter  at  all,  he  ma^  per- 
chance have  thought  Hercules  some  veiynmoQs 
tapster,  and  that  certain  London,  ^gi^^bM^niown 
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as  Heicales*  PiDars  merely  eternized  his  lepata- 
tion.  We  forget,  too,  the  name  of  the  antiquary 
who  wrote  a  very  thick  book,  proving  that  the  pil- 
lars set  up  by  Hercules — vulgarly  supposed  to 
commemorate  his  labors— were  no  other  than  a 
very  classic  public-house,  wherein,  after  his  last 
dajr's  work,  he  drained  his  cool  tankard.  Be  this 
as  it  may.  Blast  was  in  no  way  strengthened  by  the 
thought  of  the  reforming  Hercules,  when  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  lift  upon  his  shoulder  that  bitter 
sweet — that  "  heavy  lightness,  serions  vanity" — 
that  sustaining,  crushing  weight  of  gold.  Never- 
theless, the  preparation  of  Blast  was  worthy  of  the 
best  scoundrel  hero  of  the  world's  old  age  and  weak- 
ness. He  looked  at  the  box  with  flashing  resolu- 
tion— set  his  teeth — ^fixed  his  feet — and  put  forth 
his  arms,  as  though  he  would  root  up  an  oak. 

And  now  shout,  ye  imps !  Scream,  ye  devilkins 
— ^for  it  is  done !  The  gold  is  on  the  thiefs 
shoulder !  His  knees  quiver  beneath  the  sudden 
wealth — his  chest  labors — ^his  face  grows  purple  as 
grapes — and  the  veins  in  his  gibbet  brow  start 
thick  and  black  with  blood — ^yet  a  proud  smile 
Dlays  about  his  horse-shoe  mouth,  and  he  looks  a 
Newgate  hero ! 

Breathing  hard,  in  hoarse  whispers,  the  robber 
gives  directions  to  the  boy — ^*  Jingo-— good  fellow 
— don't  stir— only  a  minute— only  a  minute — when 
I  'ra  clear  oflf— then — ^you  know."  And  with  this 
broken  counsel.  Blast — his  strength  strained  to  the 
utmost,  turned  to  the  door — and  staggered  from 
the  room.  Young  Jingoes  face  darkened,  and  now 
he  glanced  towaras  the  window,  to  secure  himself 
a  retreat,  now  he  listened  to  catch  the  progress  of 
his  father's  footsteps.  To  trip — to  stumble  but  an 
inch — and  what  a  crashing  summons  to  the  whole 
household  would  result  m>m  that  fallen  heap  of 
gold !  Still  he  listened,  and  still  he  felt  reassured ! 
The  robber  made  silent  and  successful  progress.  It 
was  a  difficult  passage — that  narrow,  crooked 
staircase ;  and  as  the  thief  accommodated  his  bur- 
then to  its  winding  way,  thoughts  of  mortality 
would  come  into  the  thiefs  brain :  for  he  marvelled 
how  when  anybody  died — and  it  was  an  old,  old 
house — they  carried  the  coflin  down  tfiat  confined, 
sinuous  path.  But  gold — heart-strengthening  gold 
— ^is  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  bears  up  with  AUan- 
tean  will,  the  whilst  he  moves  along  noiselessly  as 
the  hare  limps  on  the  greensward.  He  has  crossed 
the  threshold— closed  the  door  behind  him — he  is 
in  the  wide  world,  with  his  fortune  on  his  shoul- 
ders.    Whither  shall  he  go  I 

Direct,  assist  him,  ye  good  genii  that,  all  un- 
seen, favor  and  strengthen  the  mere  money-maker ; 
the  man,  who  only  eats,  and  drinks,  and  takes  his 
temperate  rest,  that  he  may  be  keener  at  a  bargain, 
sharper  for  profit.  How  many — save  that  their 
golden  burdens  are  lawful  gains,  that  is,  obtaineul 
by  no  gross  violation  of  the  statute — are,  like  Tom 
Blast,  puzzled,  confounded,  by  the  very  treasure 
they  have  toiled  fori  What  a  hard,  ungrateful 
weight — their  monstrous  wealth !  Somehow,  with 
all  the  blessings  mingled  with  it,  they  cannot 
extract  heart's  ease  from  it.  They  sweat  and  toil 
under  the  load,  when — ^though  they  know  not  how 
to  secure  the  happiness — they  would  fain  sit  them- 
selves down  on  some  green,  pleasant  spot,  and 
enjoy  their  long-toiled-for  delight.  No,  it  may  not 
be.  The  spirit — ^the  sole  possessing  spirit  that, 
day  and  night,  made  them  subdue  all  gentler, 
aohet  influences,  to  the  one  exhausting  purpose, 
wealth — the  spirit  is  still  their  despot,  and  rules 
them  as  tyrannoualy  when  in  cloth  of  gold,  as  when 


in  frieze.  They  have  worked,  sweated  for  the 
precious  load  ;  and,  when  obtained,  it  is  hung 
about  with  fears.  How  many  have  crawled 
brute-like,  on  all-fours  through  dirty,  winding  ways 
to  wealth,  with  the  sweet  unction  at  their  soiUs 
that,  arrived  at  the  glorious  bourne,  they  would 
then  walk  very  erect;  would  cleanse  themselves 
of  the  inevitable  defilements  of  the  road ;  would, 
in  sooth,  become  very  sweet  men  indeed.  Well, 
they  have  reached  the  shrine ;  they  have  learned 
the  true  **  Open  Sesame!" — they  are  rich,  past  all 
their  morning  dreams  of  wealth — but  somehow, 
there  is  the  trick  of  old  habit — ^they  cannot  well  stand 
upright;  and  their  hands  have  been  so  dirtied, 
fedine  their  way  to  Plutus,  it  seems  to  them  a 
foolish  task  to  try  to  whiten  and  purify  them. 
This,  however,  they  can  do.  They  can,  somehow, 
blind  the  world ;  yes,  they  can  put  on  very  white 
gloves. 

Take  from  Tom  Blast  the  spot  of  felony — ^and  as 
he  staggers  onward  in  darkness  and  uncertainty, 
almost  crushed  with  his  weight  of  wealth — know- 
ing not  where  to  find  repose — he  is  no  other  than 
your  monstrously  rich  man,  who  has  exchanged 
his  heart  at  the  mint  for  coined  pieces. 

Fatigued,  perplexed  with  rising  fears,  the  robber 
goes  on  his  unknown  way.  He  strikes  wide  froin 
Uie  village — goes  down  lanes— crosses  fields.  And 
then  he  pauses ;  and  casting  his  load  upon  the 
earth,  he  sits  upon  it,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  wipes 
the  streaming  sweat  from  his  brow,  a  myriad  of 
unthought  of  stars  looking  down  upon  lus  felon 
head. 

Yes;  he  has  taken  the  good  resolution.  He 
will  henceforth  be  an  honest,  respectable  man. 
Let  fate  be  only  so  kind  as  to  assure  him  his  pres- 
ent spoil,  and  ne  will  wash  his  hands  of  all  such 
work  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  will — he  thinks 
— leave  London.  Yes ;  he  will  discipline  his  soul 
to  forego  the  sweet  aUurements,  the  magic  wiles 
of  that  city  of  Comus.  He  will  go  into  the  country, 
and  be  very  good  to  the  poor.  He  will  change  his 
name.  With  such  chan^,  he  cannot  but  dough 
much  of  the  bad  reputation  that  the  prejudice  of 
society  has  fixed  upon  him.  He  will  become  a 
country  gentleman.  He  will  give  away  a  bullock 
and  blankets  at  Christmas.  He  will  go  regularly 
to  church.  Yes;  he  will  show  that  he  can  lie 
truly  religious ;  for  he  will  have  a  pew  as  fine,  if 
not  finer,  than  any  pew  he  had  peeped  into  yester- 
day. If  fate,  for  this  once — this  last  time — would 
only  be  kind  to  him  !  This  virtuous  determination 
so  befooled  the  felon,  that  he  felt  his  heart  opened ; 
felt  all  his  nature  softened  to  receive  the  best  and 
kindliest  impressions.  Though,  in  his  various 
crooked  ways,  Tom  Blast  had  gulled  many,  many 
men,  yet  had  he  never  so  completely  duped  any 
man,  as  at  that  moment,  Tom  duped  Tom.  H!e 
felt  himself  mightily  comforted.  He  looked  around 
him — at  the  hedges — the  trees;  as  though  care- 
fully noting  their  particular  whereabout.  He  rose 
blithely,  with  some  new  resolution.  With  re- 
newed strength,  he  swung  the  box  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  hidden  it.  He 
would  come  back  at  a  proper  season — and  with 
proper  means — to  make  the  surer  of  it. 

Return  we  to  Tangle's  chamber.  Oh,  innocent 
sleep !  There  was  the  parliamentary  agent — the 
man  with  the  golden  key  to  open  the  door  of  St. 
Stephen's  to  young  St.  James — there  was  he,  still 
in  port-wine  sluml^rs — still  sunk  in  the  claret  sea! 
Beautiful  was  the  morning !  The  nimble  air  frol- 
icked in  at  the  open  window — fox  th%  fi^n^upfil 
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Jin^  had  not  closed  it  when  he  departed  with 
Tangle^s  treasares.  The  glorious  sun  rose  blush- 
ing at  the  ways  of  slothful  roan.  The  sparrows, 
tenants  of  the  eares,  flew  from  distant  fields,  many 
a  one  proving,  by  the  early  worm  that  writhed 
about  its  bill,  the  truthfulness  of  proverb  lore. 
And  still  the  attorney  slept !  Sleep  on,  poor  in- 
nocence !  Thou  knowest  not  the  gashes  cut  in  thy 
pocVet ;  thou  knowest  not  how  that  it  is  bleeding 
mortal  drops  of  coined  blood  ;  for  how  much  seem- 
ing gold  is  there,  that,  looked  upon  aright,  is  aught 
other  metal !     Sleep  on. 

And  Tangle  sleeps  and  dreams.  A  delicious 
vision  creases  and  wrinkles  his  yellow  face  like 
folds  in  parchment.  Yes ;  Tangle  dreams.  And 
we  know  the  particular  dream,  and — sweet  is  the 
privilege  ! — ^we  may  and  vrill  tell  it.  Somnus,  fa- 
ther of  dreams— what  a  progeny  has  he  to  answer 
for !— did  not  kindly  send  to  the  lawyer  a  visionary 
courier  to  apprise  him  of  his  loss  ;  and  so  to  break 
the  affliction  to  his  sleep  that,  waking,  he  might 
perhaps  the  better  endure  it.  Oh,  no !  there>would 
nave  been  no  sport  in  that.  Contrast  is  the  soul  of 
whim  ;  and  Somnus  was  inclined  to  a  joke  with 
the  raxor-sharp  attorney. 

Whereupon,  Tangle  dreamt  that  he  was  on  his 
death-bed — and  nevertheless,  bed  to  him  had  never 
been  so  delicious.  He  knew  his  hour  was  come  : 
a  smiling  angel— all  efl^ilgence— on  either  side — 
had  told  him  so.  And  Tangle,  calling  ap  a  .decent 
look  of  tegret  at  his  wife  and  children,  standing 
about  him,  told  them  to  be  comforted,  as  he  was 
^ing  immediately  to  heaven.  This  he  knew ;  and 
tt  showed  their  ignorance  to  look  any  doubt  of  the 
matter.  That  chest  of  gold — the  gold  once  taken 
to  pay  the  electors  of  Liqborish — was,  after  the 
manner  of  dreams,  somehow  his  own  property. 
And  therefore,  he  ordered  the  chest  to  be  placed 
on  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  opened.  The  lid  was 
raised  ;  and  oh,  what  a  glory !  It  was  filled  to  the 
edge  with  bright,  bright  guineas,  all  bearing  the 
benevdlent  face— a  wonderful  likeness,  in  fact,  as 
every  face  on  gold  is,  a  speaking  likeness,  for  it 
talks  every  tongue— of  Greorge  the  Third  !  When 
Tangle  saw  them,  he  smiled  a  smile — ay,  could  we 
have  followed  it — to  the  very  roots  of  his  heart. 
^*  I  am  going  to  heaven,"  said  he ;  **  I  have  toiled 
all  my  lifb  for  that  goodly  end  ;  I  have  scraped  and 
scraped  those  blessed  things  together,  knowing  that 
if  I  had  enough  of  them  to  bear  my  weight,  they 
would  carry  me  straight  to  paradise.  No,  my  dear 
wife,  my  darling  children,  think  not  my  brain  is 
wandering ;  think:  me  not  light-headed  ;  for  at  this 
solemn  time,  this  awful  moment,  I  only  hope  to 
consummate  the  great  object  of  my  life.  I  have 
made  money  in  this  world,  that,  by  its  means,  I 
might  make  sure  of  heaven  in  the  next.  And 
they" — and  Tangle  again  pointed  to  the  guineas — 
"  those  bright  celestials  will  carry  me  there." 
And  now  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  the  dream. 
When  Tangle  has  ceased  speaking,  every  guinea 
rose,  as  upon  tiny  wings,  from  the  box ;  and,  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  filled  the  death-chamber  with  a 
humming  sound.  And  then  gradually  every  King 
George  the  Third  face  upon  the  guinea  grew  and 
rounded  into  a  cherub  head  of  glittering  gold,  the 
wings  extending  and  expanding.  And  who  shall 
count  the  number  of  the  cherubim  glorifying  the 
chamber  with  their  effulgence,  and  making  it  re- 
sound with  their  tremendous  music  !  A  short 
time,  and  then  Tangle  dreamt  that  the  cherubim 
were  bearing  him  from  his  bed — all  Hfling,  all  sup- 
porting him,  all  tending  him  in  his  upward  flight. 


And  then  again  he  smiled  at  his  worldly  ^tdon, 
for  he  felt  that  every  guinea  he  had  made— no  mat- 
ter how,  upon  earth — was  become  an  angel,  help- 
ing him  to  heaven.  And  still  in  his  dream— smil- 
ing and  smiling,  he  went  up— -uj>— up ! 

mw,  if  any  cavilling  reader  disputes  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  dream — if,  pushing  it  aside,  he  calls 
it  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  we  are,  without  fur- 
ther preparation,  ready  to  prove  it  a  very  reasoo- 
able  and  likely  dream ;  a  dream  that  is  no  other 
than  a  visionary  embodiment  of  the  waking  thoughts 
of  many  a  man,  who  hoards  and  hokrds,  as  though 
every  bit  of  gold  was,  as  the  lawyers  have  it,  seizin 
of  I'aradise.  When  (and  it  does  sometimes  hap- 
pen) a  high  dignitary  of  the  church  dies  with  a 
coffer  of  some  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds, 
who  shall  say  that  the  good  man  has  not  hoarded 
them,  in  the  belief  that  every  pound  will  serve  him 
as  an  an$rel  to  help  him  to  heaven  t  He  knows  he 
cannot  take  them  to  bliss  ;  but,  with  a  wisdom  un- 
known to  much  of  the  ignorant  laity,  he  evidently 
believes  that  they  can  carnr  him  there.  Hence 
even  church  avarice,  properly  considered,  may  be 
excellent  religion — hence  a  crawling,  caterpillar 
miser  may  only  crawl  to  soar  the  higher — a  triuoi- 
phant  Psyche! 

And  still  Tangle,  in  his  dream,  was  ascending 
to  the  stars.  Was  ever  man  brought  back  to  this 
earth  with  so  terrible  a  shock  t  Compared  with  it, 
a  drop  from  a  balloon  upon  Stonehenge  would  be 
a  few  feet  fall  upon  a  feather-bed. 


Hallo  !    Bless  me !    My  good  friend !    Well, 
Sle 
open!" 


you  have  a  constitution  !    I^eep  with  the  window 


Such  were  the  exclamations  of  Mr.  Folder,  up 
and  arrayed  for  an  early  walk.  Though  by  no 
means  unwell  from  the  last  nightp— certainly  not, 
for  he  was  never  soberer  in  his  fife— he  thought  he 
would  take  a  ramble  in  the  fields  just  to  dissipate  a 
little  dulness,  a  slight  heaviness  he  fblt ;  and  beine 
of  a  companionable  nature,  he  thought  he  would 
hold  out  to  Mr.  Tangle  the  advantage  of  accompany- 
ing him.  Whereupon,  he  tried  the  attorney's 
door,  and,  finding  it  unlocked,  with  the  pleasant 
freedom  of  a  friend,  he  entered  the  chamber.  The 
opened  window  struck  him  with  vast  astonishment. 
The  election  was  not  over,  and  Mr.  Tangle  might 
catch  his  death.  A  gain  he  gave  voice  to  his  anxiety. 
**  My  dear  sir — ^Mr.  Tangle — the  window — *' 

'*  Ten  thousand  cherubs,"  said  Tangle,  still  in 
the  clouds — **  ten  thousand,  and  not  one  less.  I 
knew  I  had  ten  thousand ;  and  all  good :  not  a 
pocket-piece  among  'em.    Cherubs!" 

" Bless  my  soul,"  said  Folder,  "  he's  in  some 
sweet  dream ;  and  with  the  window  open.  Well, 
if  I  could  dream  at  all  under  such  circumstances, 
I  sl^uld  certainly  dream  I  was  in  a  saw-mill  with 
a  saw  going  through  every  joint  of  my  body.  And, 
what 's  more,  I  should  wake  and  find  it  all  true. 
Mr.  Tangle!" 

With  other  exclamations — with  still  more  stren- 
uous pulling — Mr.  Folder  saw  that  he  was  about 
to  achieve  success.  There  were  undeniable  symp- 
toms of  Mr.  Tangle's  gradual  return  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  £  s.  d,  of  this  world.  Gradually, 
cherub  by  cherub  was  letting  him  down  easOy  to 
this  muddy  earth.  The  attorney  stretched  out  his 
legs  like  a  spider — ^flung  up  his  arms — and  with  a 
tremendous  yawn  opened  his  mouth  so  wide,  that 
Mr.  Folder — but  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  courage 
— might  have  seen  that  attorney's  very  bowew. 
Tan^e  unclosed  his  stiffly-opening  eyelids.  It 
was  plain  there  was  a  j||[|^i%7^|p^^^cloud,  as 
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from  burnt  claret — ^passing  before  his  orbs :  for  it 
was  some  moments  before  the  ^e  of  Mr.  Folder 
loomed  through  the  vapor.  At  length,  Tangle — 
with  every  vein  in  his  head  beating  away  as  though 
it  would  not  beat  in  such  fashion  much  longer ;  no, 
it  would  rather  burst — at  length  Tangle,  resolvinff 
to  be  most  courageously  jolly,  laughed  and  crieo 
out—"  Well,  what's  the  matter?" 

*'  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Folder,  "  as  tOr 
day  is  a  busy  day,  I  thought  we  could  not  be  too 
fresh  for  work  :  and  so,  as  we  were  a  little  late,  I 
may  say,  too,  a  little  wild  last  night— " 

'*  Pooh,  pooh :  not  a  bit.  I  never  felt  better : 
never,  in  all  my  life.  I  always  know  when  I  'm 
safe,  and  drink  accordingly.  Never  was  yet  de- 
ceived, sir ;  never.  There 's  no  port  in  the  world 
I  *d  trust,  like  the  port  you  get  from  the  gentlemen 
of  the  cloth  :  they 're  men  above  deceit,  sir ;  above 
deceit^" 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  do  think  a  walk  in  the  fields- 
just  a  turn  before  breakfast — " 

**  No,"  said  Tangle,  turning  upon  his  side,  evi- 
dently set  upon  another  nap :  '<  no ;  I  like  buttei> 
cups  and  daisies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — breath 
of  cows,  and  so  forth — but  not  upon  an  empty 
stomach." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  Folder,  "  you  econo- 
mize.   Tou  get  your  air  and  sleep  together." 

*•  What  do  you  mean !"  grunted  Tangle. 

'*  Why,  you  sleep  with  your  window  open,  don't 
you?"  asked  Folder. 

**  Never,"  replied  Tangle. 

**  No  :  then  who  has  opened  it  for  you  ?" 

Mr.  Tangle  raised  himself  in  his  bed.  We  will 
not  put  down  the  oath  which,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Folder,  he  thundered  forth,  when  he  saw  his 
easement  open  to  the  winds.  Suddenly  he  leapt 
from  the  bed ;  and  as  suddenly  Mr.  Folder  quitted 
the  chamber. 

"  Robbery !  Murder !"  cried  Tangle,  with  amaz- 
ing lungs. 

Now,  we  have  never  known  this  confusion  of 
terms  in  any  way  accounted  for.  True  it  is,  Mr. 
Tangle  saw,  as  he  believed,  the  clearest  evidence 
of  robbery ;  but  there  was  no  drop,  no  speck  of 
blood,  to  afford  the  slightest  hint  of  homicide. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  he,  feUinff  into  a  common 
error  of  humanity,  couple  murder  with  thef^? 
Why  is  it,  we  ask,  that  infirm  man,  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  loss  of  pelf,  almost  always  connects 
with  the  misfortune,  the  loss  of  life  ?  Are  purse- 
strings  and  heart-strings  so  inevitably  interwoven  ? 
We  merely  let  fall  this  subject  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  metaphysician ;  and  so  pursue  our  story. 

"Robbery!  Murder!"  yelled  Tangle,  dancing 
in  his  shirt  about  the  room  like  a  frantic  Indian. 
Mr.  Folder,  at  the  door,  took  up  the  cry,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  landlord  and  landlady,  chambermaid, 
waiter,  and  boots,  with  half-a-dozen  tenants  of  the 
Olive  Branch,  were  at  Tangle's  door.  "  A  minute 
— only  a  minote,"  cried  Tangle,  as  they  were 
about  to  enter — "  Not  dressed  yet — the  murderous 
thieves — nearly  naked — the  scoundrel  malefactors 
— guineas,  guineas--gone — gone — where  *s  my 
stockings?"    Very  distressing  to  a  soul  of  sym- 

Sathy  was  the  condition  of  Mr.  Tangle.  As  he 
unted  about  the  floor  for  his  scatter^  articles  of 
dress,  his  face — he  could  not  help  itr— was  turned 
towards  the  empty  closet,  as  though  in  his  despair 
he  thought  some  good  fairy  might  replace  the 
treasure  there,  even  while  he  looked.  Thus,  look- 
ing one  way,  and  seeking  his  raiment  in  divers 
others,  he  brought  his  head  two  or  three  times  in 
loaghest  companionship  with  the  bed-post.    At 


length,  very  sternly  rebuked  by  one  of  these  mon- 
itors, he  made  a  desperate  effort  at  tranquillity. 
He  ceased  to  look  towards  the  closet.  Setting 
his  teeth,  and  breathing  like  a  wahrus,  he  drew  on 
his  stockings.  He  then  encased  his  lower  mein- 
bers  in  their  customary  covering;  and  then  the 
turned-out  pockets  once  more  smit  bis  bruised  soul. 
He  dropt  upon  the  bed,  and  sent  forth  one  long, 
deep,  piteous  groan.  **The  murderous  villains! 
Even  my  'bacco-stopper !"  he  cried ;  and  then  his 
eyelids  quivered  ;  but  he  repressed  the  weakness, 
and  did  not  weep.  '*  Somebody  shall  swing  for 
this — somebody  !"  he  said;  and  this  sweet,  sus- 
taining thought  seemed  for  a  time  mightily  to 
comfort  him.  And  thus,  the  attorney  continued 
to  dress  himself,  his  hand  trembling  about  every 
buttonhole ;  whilst  the  crowd  at  his  chamber-door 
exchanged  sundry  speculations  as  to  the  mode  and 
extent  of  the  robbery,  the  landlord  loudly  exclaim- 
ing that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  known 
in  his  house  ;  a  statement  emphatically  confirmed 
by  his  dutiful  wife. 

**  And  now,"  cried  Tangle,  tying  the  while  his 
neckcloth  like  a  hay-wisp ;  *'  and  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  may  come  in."  Instantly  the 
chamber  was  thronged.  '*  Look  here — look  here," 
he  said,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  empty  closet 
as  a  tremendous  show — *'  this  is  a  pretty  sight,  I 
think,  for  a  respectable  house !" 

<*  What's  the  matter,  sir?"  said  the  landlord. 
*'  Have  you  lost  anything  ?" 

''Lost  anything!"  exclaimed  Tangle:  ''only 
a  box  of  gold !  Yes — ^I — %  won't  say  how  many 
guineas." 

There  was  something  touching,  awful,  in  this 
intelligence ;  for  every  one  of  the  hearers,  in  some 
way  or  the  other,  called  upon  heaven  to  bless  him 
or  her,  as  the  case  might  be ;  everybody  also 
declaring  that,  he  or  she  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  very  provokingly, 
"  are  you  sure  there 's  no  mistake— was  it  there 
when  you  went  to  bed?" 

To  this  impertinent,  insulting,  unfeeling  ques- 
tion, Tangle  made  no  verbal  answer.  He  merely 
looked  daggerwise  in  the  face  of  the  querist,  and 
lauehed  scornfully,  hysterically.  He  might  as 
well  have  laughed  in  the  dead  face  of  a  dead-wall, 
for  the  landlord  continued  : 

"  Because  you  know,  sir,  and  this  gentleman" — 
he  meant  Folder — "  and  Molly  Chambermaid,  and 
boots,  and  my  wife,  all  know  that  you  was  a  little 
the  worse  or  the  better  for  liquor,  as  you  may 
think  it,  when  you  came  home  from  Lazarus  Hall. 
You  must  feel  that,  sir;  I  'm  sure  you  do  feel  it." 

•*  I  tell  you  what,  landlord,"  said  Tangle.  "  I 
tell  you  what,  sir;  this  insolence  shall  not  serve 
your  turn — not  at  all.  You  shall  not  rob  me  of 
my  reputation  to  coverthe  robbery  of  my  money." 

"  /  rob  yon  !  /  rob  you !  "  cried  the  landlord, 
advancing  towards  Tangle,  and  followed  by  his 
wife,  the  maid,  and  boots,  all  taking  part  in  the 
music^ "JHe  rob  you  !"    "  Master  rob  you  I" 

"  Look  there !  I  take  you  all  to  witness," 
cried  Tangle,  running  to  the  bed,  plucking  away 
the  pillows,  and  showing  a  key — "  the  key  of  the 
closet ;  of  that  very  closet.  Now,  had  I  forgotten 
myself  for  a  moment  as  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of 
business,  is  it  likely  that  I  should  have  been  so 
particular  with  that  key?" 

"  They  must  have  come  in  at  the  winder,"  said 
the  boots,  gaping  at  the  open  casement.       -^n^Tp 

"Hallo!  my  fine  fellow,"  cried  the  too  subtle" 
Tangle ;  "  you  seem  to  know  something  about  it?" 
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*<  Aeaose, ''  answered  the  unshaken  boots, 
*'  acaase  this  gentleman  said  he  found  the  winder 
open.*' 

The  landlord  approached  the  closet,  looked 
about  it  as  though  possibly  the  box  might  still  be 
In  some  corner ;  then  scratched  his  head ;  then 
with  his  thumb  and  finger  felt  the  bolt  of  the  lock, 
and  then  sagaciously  observed  :  *'  he  was  an  old 
hand  as  did  this.  All  the  marks  on  it,  sir ;  all  the 
marks  on  it.'' 

**  A  great  consolation,"  answered  Tangle,  with 
a  ghastly  grin.  **  Well,  Mr.  Landlord,  seeing 
yourself  in  this  condition — what  do  you  pro- 
pose?" And  the  looks  of  the  landlord  answered 
— nothing. 

"You  see,  sir,"  at  length  the  Olive  Branch 
made  answer,  '*  you  see,  sir,  this  is  election 
time.  Now  there  isn't  a  honester  place  in  the 
world — though  I  was  born  in  it,  I  must  say  it — 
than  Liquorish.  But  at  election  time,  all  sorts  of 
villains  come  about  us,  as  you  must  know.  I 
don't  see  what  you  can  do  Yes ;  you  can  send 
the  bellman  round  with  a  reward  for  the  thief— 
and"— 

**  Pooh,  pooh,  foolish  man  !"  cried  Folder,  who 
then  drew  Tangle  aside.  '*  Don't  you  see,  my 
dear  sir,  how  such  a  step  would  damage  us? 
Don't  you  see  how  it  would  serve  the  other  party  ? 
Imagine !  *  Lost,  a  box  of  guineas  from  the  Olive 
Branch!'  Consider;  what  squibs  they'd  fire  at 
us.  They  'd  swear — that  is,  they  would  insinuate 
— that  we  had  brought  down  the  gold  to  bribe  the 
electors."  • 

"  That  never  struck  rae,"  answered  Tangle ; 
'*  't  is  more  than  likely.  Heaven  help  us !  What 's 
to  be  done?  Five-and-thirty  years  have  I  been  in 
practice ;  and  never — never  before  such  a  blow. 
Stript,  sir — stript,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  maudlin 
sorrow — "  stript  even  of  my  'bacco-stopper." 

At  this  moment,  Doctor  Gilead's  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  the  footman  entered  the  Olive 
Branch,  bearing  a  letter  for  Mr.  Folder.  This 
arrival,  coupled  with  the  silence  of  Tangle,  caused 
the  landlord,  landlady,  boots,  and  chambermaid  to 
quit  the  room ;  and  they  were  speedily  followed 


by  others,  some  of  whom  said,  ''What  a  pity!" 
Some,  "How  very  odd!"  and  some,  "it  was 
very  mysterious ;  but  doubtless  time  would  show." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Folder,  having  read  the 
missive,  "  it  is  a  summons  from  his  lordship,  who 
observes  that  we  may  as  well  blend  breakfast  with 
business.    We  've  uo  time  to  lose." 

Tangle  looked  blankly  at  the  floor — blankly  at 
the  ceiling.  He  then  wailingly  observed,  "That 
such  a  cdamity  should  happen  to  roe !  To  me, 
above  all  men  in  the  world  I  How  can  I  ever  face 
his  lordship?" 

"  My  good  friend,  it 's  not  so  bad.  The  loss, 
heavy  as  it  is,"  said  Folder,  with  a  smile,  "  can't 
be  ruin." 

"  You  're  a  kind  comforter,  Mr.  Folder ;  indeed 
you  are,"  said  Tangle,  trying  hard  at  a  smile  on 
his  own  account. 

"  For  you  're  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Tangle ;  a  very 
rich  man,  and  can  make  up  the  loss  without — " 

"/  make  up  the  loss,  Mr.  Folder !  /  make- 
pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  you  really  apeak  in  total 
ignorance  of  such  matters.  No,  the  gold  being 
his  lordship's — for  his  lordship's  special  use — if  an 
accident  has  unfortunately  happened  to  it — why, 
of  course — " 

"W^ell,"  replied  Folder,  catching  the  drift  of 
Tangle,  "  that  you  can  settle  with  his  lordship 
himself.  In  the  mean  time,  we  had  better  prepare 
for  our  visit.  I  shan't  be  five  minutes — but  you— 
you  need  a  little  preparation.  Don't  you  shave 
this  morning? " 

"Not  for  millions  would  I  attempt  it,  Mr. 
Folder.  In  my  state  of  mind,  not  for  millions. 
I  could  n't  do  it,  sir — I  could  n't  so  provoke  fate. 
I  tell  you  what  I  '11  do — I  '11  walk  on ;  in  my 
present  condition,  I  'd  rather  walk.  I  shall  find  a 
barber  in  the  village,  and — ^I  shall  be  at  the  ball 
as  soon  as  you — tell  his  lordship  quite  as  soon  u 
you." 

And  Tangle,  with  a  wandering  eye,  and  unsteady 
hand,  sought  and  took  his  hat.  He  then  ran  from 
the  chamber,  and  Mr.  Folder  retired  to  his  own 
apartment. 


Air  Churn. — ^The  bishop  of  Derry  has  invented 
an  atmospheric  churn.  Instead  of  the  present 
unscientifio  mode  of  making  butter  by  churning, 
his  lordship  accomplishes  this  measure  by  the 
simpler  manner  of  forcing  a  full  current  of  atmos- 
pheric air  through  the  cream,  by  means  of  an 
exceedingly  well^evised  forcing-pump.  The  air 
passes  through  a  glass-tube  connected  with  the 
air-pump,  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chum.  The  churn  is  of  tin,  and  it  fits  into  another 
tin  cylinder  provided  with  a  funnel  and  stopcock, 
so  as  to  heat  the  cream  to  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture. The  pump  is  worked  by  means  of  a  wince, 
which  is  not  so  laborious  as  the  usual  churn. 
Independently  of  the  happy  application  of  science 
to  this  important  department  of  domestic  economy, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  extremely  valuable. 
TtiQ  milk  is  not  moved  by  a  dasher,  as  in  the  com- 
mon churn  ;  but  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  cream,  so  as 
to  efifect  a  full  combination  of  the  butyraeeous  part, 
and  to  convert  it  all  into  butter.  On  one  occasion 
the  churning  was  carried  on  for  the  space  of  one 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  and  eleven  gallons  of 
cream  produced  twenty-six  pounds  of  butter. 


Effkcts  of  Crossino  on  the  Constitution. 
— ^Those  classes  of  the  human  race  which  pre- 
serve their  blood  free  from  mixture  with  strangers, 
while  they  have  less  variety  in  external  appear- 
ance, and  perhaps  less  variety  in  the  scope  of  men- 
tal capacity,  than  those  who  cross  and  recroes  at 
pleasure,  have  more  endurance  in  action,  firmer 
attachments  to  purposes,  and  less  desultory  impet- 
uosity. This  is  a  physical  truth.  The  explana- 
tion of  it  is  difficult ;  but  it  may  be  illustrated  and 
comprehended  in  some  degree  by  those  who  study 
the  animal  fabric,  and  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  animal  economy.  In  brute  animals 
(horses,  sheep,  and  cattle)  the  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent races  is  observed  to  change  the  qualities,  to 
improve  the  beauty,  and  to  enlarge  the  skie ;  i*. 
diminishes  the  hardiness  and  the  security  of  the 
physical  health.  In  man,  the  mixture  of  different 
races  improves  beauty,  augments  the  volume  of 
the  bodily  organs,  and  even  perhaps  expands  the 
sphere  of  intellect.  It  diminishes  the  power  of 
enduring  toil,  and  renders  the  habit  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  causes  of  disease.— Jodbtm'j  J)boM>9 
o/AnimaU, 

uigitizea  Dy  \^\^\j^i\^ 
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From  Fraser't  Magazine. 
CONTEBfPORART  ORATORS. — THE   RIGHT  HON. 
T.    B.   MACAULAT. 

The  popular  voice  places  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  contemporary  speakers.  Those 
who  are  prepared  to  admit  a  distinction  between 
the  most  distinguished  and  successful  of  untrained 
speakers  and  the  confessed  orators,  include  him, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  latter  class.  If  they 
form  their  judgment  merely  from  reading  his 
speeches  as  reported  in  the  papers,  certainly  they 
have  ample  ground  for  presuming  that  he  must  be 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  eloquence,  for  he  scarcely 
ever  rises  but  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  which  he  handles  with  a 
masterly  skill  that  brings  out  all  the  available 
points,  and  sets  them  off  with  such  a  grace  of  illus- 
tration, such  a  depth  and  readiness  of  historical 
knowledge,  as  are  equalled  by  no  other  living  ora- 
tor. His  speeches,  indeed,  looked  at  apart  from 
all  immediate  political  considerations,  are  admira- 
ble compositions,  which  may  be  read  and  read 
again  with  pleasure  and  profit,  long  after  the  party 
feelings  of  the  moment  have  subsided  ;  and  in  this 
point  of  view  they  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the 
general  public.  An  equal  interest  and  admiration 
are  felt  by  that  comparatively  small  and  exclusive 
section  who  form  the  audience  in  the  house  of 
commons.  When  it  gets  whispered  about  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  likely  to  speak  on  a  particular 
question,  the  intelligence  acts  like  a  talisman  on 
the  members.  Those  who  may  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  current  business  to  be  present  in  the 
house,  may  be  seen  hovering  in  its  precincts,  in 
the  lobbies,  in  the  library,  or  at  Bellamy's,  lest 
they  should  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  right  mo- 
inent,  and  so  lose  a  great  intellectual  treat ;  and 
it  is  no  sooner  known  that  the  cause  of  all  this  in- 
terest has  actually  begun  to  speak,  than  the  house 
becomes,  as  if  by  magic,  as  much  crowded  as 
when  the  leader  for  the  time  beins  is  on  his  legs. 
So  general  an  interest  in  one  who  has  not  ren- 
dered himself  important  or  conspicuous  by  any  of 
the  more  ordinary  or  vulgar  means  of  obtaining 
political  distinction,  or  of  exciting  the  popular 
mind,  is  of  itself  proof  enough  that  he  must  pos- 
sess very  extraordinary  claims.  In  this  interest 
and  admiration  we  m<fet  cordially  concur.  We 
are  not  going  to  question  the  accuracy  of  that  ver- 
dict of  the  public  which  places  Mr.  Macaulay 
among  the  very  first  orators  of  the  day  :  though, 
perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  suggest  grounds  for  a 
more  discriminating  criticism  and  judgment  than 
he  is  generally  subjected  to ;  but,  before  proceed- 
ing to  do  so,  it  may  be  desirable  to  notice  some 
peculiarities  in  Mr.  Macaulay *s  political  position, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  it, 
which  illustrate  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the 
working  of  the  constitution,  and  exemplify  the  real 
freedom  of  our  institutions. 

The  theory  of  the  representative  system  in  this 
country  assumes  that  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  are  elected  by  the  free  choice  (»f  the 
people,  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
business  of  legislation.  As  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  those  who  form  the  government  are 
chosen  from  the  representative  body,  the  same 
theory,  if  followed  out,  would  further  assume  that 
They  were  so  selected  because  they  were  more  dis- 
tinguished than  their  compeers  fi)r  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  of  mind,  and  that  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  would 
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make  them  good  administrative  officers.  This  is 
the  theory  ;  but  the  practice  is  far  dififerent.  It 
seems  almost  absurd  to  recapitulate  what  every 
politician  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations, 
and  every  newspaper  and  annual  register  records. 
Tet  this  familiarity  with  the  facts  blinds  us  to 
their  importance ;  and  we  are  not  a  little  startled 
when  told,  that  under  our  representative  system, 
which  we  are  so  ready  to  hold  up  to  the  world  as 
faultless,  intelligence,  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  general  fitness  for  the  business  of 
the  government,  are  the  very  last  things  thought 
of  in  a  candidate  for  the  sufiHges  of  the  people. 

Without  pushing  this  view  to  the  extreme  con- 
clusions which  it  will  naturally  bear,  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  practice  the  rank  or  property,  or 
local  influence,  of  a  candidate,  obtains  mor6  influ- 
ence than  is  exactly  consistent  with  the  perfection 
of  the  abstract  theory  of  representation.  County 
members  are  more  often  returned  by  this  kind  of 
influence  than  any  other.  The  son  of  the  great 
local  peer,  or  the  head  of  the  preponderating 
family  in  the  county,  is  naturally  looked  to  when 
a  vacancy  occurs ;  and  he  would  be  regarded  as 
next  door  to  a  madman,  who  proposed  a  candidate, 
because  he  believed  his  intelligence,  his  experi- 
ence, his  talents  in  the  house  of  commons,  quali- 
fied him  for  the  post  of  member,  unsupported  by 
any  particular  local  influence.  In  the  t)oroughs, 
rules  not  very  dissimilar  prevail.  In  many  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  Reform  bill,  the  nomination 
system  still  exists ;  and  here,  as  under  the  old 
system,  the  young  man  of  talent  who  has  his 
political  fortune  to  carve  out,  may  find  the  door 
open  which  is  to  lead  him  into  parliament.  Where 
the  boroughs  are  in  this  respect  "  open,"  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  direct  or  indirect,  is  very 
nearly  as  strong  as  in  the  counties.  The  leading 
banker,  or  brewer,  or  manufacturer  here,  stands  in 
a  position  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  man  of 
family  in  the  more  extended  electoral  sphere.  He 
is  returned,  either  on  account  of  his  personal  and 
local  influence,  or  because  he  is  the  blind  repre- 
sentative of  some  **  interest ;"  but  general  legisla- 
torial qualifications  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  almost 
the  last  things  required  from  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  borough  representation  opens  the  door  of  par- 
liament to  commercial  men  of  high  standing,  who 
come  forward  on  their  general  reputation,  and  not 
on  any  local  influence,  and  that  it  also  ushers  into 
Parliament  that  very  important  body,  the  law*yers ; 
htit  these  are  only  a  minority  of  the  whole.  There 
are  also  accidents  of  the  system,  where  men  like 
Mr.  Wakely  or  Mr,  Duncombe  obtain  the  suflfra- 
ges  of  large  constituencies  democratically  dis- 
posed, by  the  usual  arts  and  practices  of  mob- 
orators. 

The  selections  made  by  the  aristocratic,  or  gov- 
erning body,  whether  whig  or  tory,  of  members  to 
recruit  from  time  to  time  the  ranks  of  the  adminis- 
tration,  would  appear  to  be  influenced  by  principles 
or  habits  not  wholly  dififerent  from  those  whichi 
guide  the  constituencies.  The  man  of  talent,  buti 
without  an  alliance  with  nobility,  or  ostensiblet 
wealth,  has  scarcely  a  fair  chance  against  those* 
who  may  combine  those  advantages  with  even  far 
inferior  abilities.  Whether  this  be  a  good  or  a  bad! 
system  is  not  in  question,  though  that  it  should  so* 
universally  prevail  in  the  face  of  a  watchful  public: 
is  prima  facie  evidence  in  its  favor.  It  does  exist',, 
however.  A  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  a  Lord  John% 
Russell,  forming  a  government,  does  not  first  lookv 
out  for  friendless  and  landless  men,  even  thotigbi 
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their  lack  of  wealth  might  only  obscure  the  genius 
of  a  Canning.  No,  they  rather  are  disposed  to 
patronize  the  Charles  Woods  or  the  Sydney  Her- 
berts— ^very  clever  men  and  excellent  administra- 
tive officers,  no  doubt,  but  whose  merits  have  the 
additional  weight  of  their  near  relationship  to  two 
several  earldoms.  The  beads  of  the  aristocratic 
parties  are  accustomed  to  look  to  their  own  rariks 
for  their  pupils  in  the  science  of  government  and 
their  successors  as  the  inheritors  of  power,  unless 
in  those  offices,  limited  in  number,  which  are  filled 
by  practising  barristers,  whose  professional  position 
and  success  in  the  house  have  long  since,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  initiated,  designated  their  future 
position  as  solicitor  or  attorney-general.  For  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  seldom  ind^  that  one  sees 
in  the  higher  offices  of  government  men  who  have 
not  some  relationship  with  the  leading  nobility, 
some  hereditary  political  claim,  or  who  are  not 
great  city  or  money  lords,  or  barristers  with  an 
acknowledged  standing  and  reputation,  and  who 
have  already  exhibited  proofs  of  parliamentary 
ability. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  an  exception  to  all  these  rules. 
Although  he  is  a  barrister,  he  does  not  practise  as 
one — at  least,  his  parliamentary  standing  in  no 
way  depends  on  his  profession.  Although  in- 
debted to  the  nomination  system  for  his  first  ad- 
mission to  Parliament,  having  first  sat  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne^s  borough  of  Calne  before  the 
Keform-bill,  yet  he  is  in  no  way  indebted  to  any 
whig  family  connection  for  the  start  this  gave  him 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  race.  Still  less  is  he,  or 
has  he  ever  been,  in  that  state  of  political  servitude 
which  might  otherwise  account  for  his  rapid 
advance  to  the  hijghest  offices  in  the  gift  of  an  ex- 
clusive aristocratic  party.  He  has  boldly  asserted 
the  most  ultra-Iibend,  almost  democratic  opinions, 
always  tempered  by  the  refinement  of  a  highly 
cultivated  and  well-constituted  mind,  but  still  inde- 
pendent and  uncompromising.  It  is  to  his  parlia- 
mentary talents  that  he  is  almost  exclusively  in- 
debted for  his  advancement,  and  in  this  respect  he 
sunds  almost  alone  among  his  contemporaries.  It 
is  because  he  is  a  distinguished  orator — an  orator 
developing,  perhaps,  into  a  statesman — ^that  he  has 
attained  the  rank  of  privy-councillor  and  cabinet 
minister.  To  other  great  men  of  the  day—to  such 
men  as  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Brougham,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  ability  to 
address  assemblies  of  their  fellow-men  with  skill 
and  eflfect  has  been  a  powerful  agent  of  their 
political  success ;  but  in  their  oases  it  has  been 
auxiliary  only,  not,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  the  sole  means  of  coping  with  efitab- 
lished  reputations.  They  each  and  all  had  either 
birth,  social  position,  or  the  advantage  derived 
from  professional  triumphs  at  the  bar,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  notice  of  those  who  from  time  to 
time  have  been  the  dispensers  of  honor  and  the 
/lominators  to  office. 

The  high  political  rank  held  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
then — secured  as  it  has  been  by  no  subserviency  to 
the  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand  nor  any  attempts 
to  build  power  on  democratic  influence  on  the 
other — ^is  a  singular  instance  of  the  elasticity  of 
oar  institutions,  and  of  the  opportunity  afifbrded  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  constitution  to  men  of 
-talent  and  conduct  of  raising  themselves  to  the 
'highest  positions  in  the  state.  Looked  at  with 
reference  to  the  relative  constitution  of  society  in 
'England  and  France,  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Macau- 
:lay,  by  means  so  legitimate,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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an  infinitely  greater  triumph  of  mind  over  aristo- 
cratic exclusivenesa  than  the  prime-ministership  of 
M.  Thiers  or  of  M.  Guizot,  however  dazzling  or 
flattering  to  literary  pride,  achieved  as  each  was, 
in  a  greater  or  less  de^ee,  amidst  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  society  foliowmg  a  revolution.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  position,  too,  is  of  importance,  not  merely 
as  regards  the  past,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the 
future.  Events  seem  pointing  to  a  period  when 
the  aristocratic  influence  will  be  exercised  less 
directly  and  generally  over  the  representative  sys- 
tem and  in  the  legislature.  If  it  is  ever  destined 
to  be  superseded  by  the  commercial  or  even  the 
popular  influence,  how  desirable  it  is  that  constit- 
uencies so  tending  should  choose  for  their  repre- 
sentatives not  the  mere  pledged  advocates  of  rival 
**  interests,"  or  those  coarser  demagogues  who 
live  by  pampering  the  worst  appetites  of  the  par- 
tially instructed,  but  men  of  well-trained  minds, 
initiated  in  the  business  of  government,  and  far 
surpassing  their  accidental  competitors  in  those  ex- 
ternal arts  and  graces  of  the  political  adventurer, 
for  which,  strange  to  say,  the  least  educated  audi- 
ences display  the  keenest  relish,  while,  by  so 
doing,  they  mark  their  own  just  appreciation. 
The  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Macaulay — more  re- 
markable and  significant  that  it  was  in  opposition 
to  the  prejudices  and  remonstrances  of  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  whig  party,  opens  the  door 
to  a  new  and  an  increasing  class  of  public  men, 
who  would  devote  themselves  to  politics  as  the 
business  of  their  lives,  as  others  give  themselves 
up  to  science  or  to  the  regular  professions,  who, 
from  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  their  influence, 
would  find  favor  with  popular  constituencies,  anx- 
ious as  were  the  aristocrats  under  the  old  system  to 
secure  talented  and  well-trained  exponents  of  their 
wishes  and  opinions,  so  that  they  might  become  a 
real  and  active  power  in  the  state,  and  not  merely 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  and  ambitiuus 
statesmen,^  It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  connected 
with  this  theory,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  should  be  the 
representative  of  the  second  metropolitan  constit- 
uency in  the  empire. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  mind,  as  de- 
veloped in  his  various  speeches  and  acknowledged 
writings,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  part  he 
has  already  taken  in  the  political  history  of  his 
time,  and  that  which  he  seems  destined  still  to  act. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  man  whom,  speaking  relatively, 
one  may,  without  ofience,  call  an  adventurer — a 
title  which  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  in  this  case  meant 
as  a  reproach,  but  rather  as  by  comparison  an 
honor — it  is  obvious  that  such  a  man  must  have 
some  very  peculiar  qualities  of  mind,  so  to  have 
overcome  or  disarmed  ihe  most  jealous  aristocratic 
prejudices,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  made  his 
country,  and  ai  least  the  literary  world  in  general, 
ring  with  his  name ;  while  his  conduct  as  a  poli- 
tician has  by  no  means  been  characterized  by  that 
caution  and  dissimulation  which  sometimes  carry  a 
man  safely  through  the  difficulties  of  political  war- 
fare, till  the  hour  has  come  when  he  conceives  he 
may  safely  declare  his  real  sentiments,  and  stand 
forth  to  the  world  the  true  man  he  is.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay has,  almost  from  the  outset  of  his  public 
life,l)oldly  avowed  the  most  extreme  opinions  ever 
countenanced  even  in  the  most  desperate^  manopu- 
vres  of  faction,  by  the  heads  of  his  party.  By  the 
side  of  landholders  and  men  whose  standing  de- 
pends on  elective  influence,  he  has  declared  himself 
the  open  advocate  of  the  ballot.  He  was  always 
ahead  of  his  party  ong,^h§,j^r^^^M,^  tw 
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other  great  popular  questiona  with  iHiichy  from 
tine  to  time,  they  have  tampered.  Tet,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  as  his  political  position  was  not  cre- 
ated by,  or  dependent  on,  mob  influence,  but  rather 
on  the  favor  of  those  who  were  socially,  though 
not  intellectnally,  his  superiors,  he  risked  every- 
thing by  this  frankness.  He  might  have  played  a 
safer,  but  not  so  bold  or  glorious  a  game,  if  he 
were  not  far  above  the  pofitical  meanness  of  dis- 
guising his  opinions. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  philosophical  statesman- 
ship animating  all  the  political  thinking  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  which  guides  him  safely  in  those 
dangerous  tracks  to  which  he  is  led  by  his  intel- 
lectual propensities.  His  mind  has  been  trained  in 
the  old  forms,  and  in  its  full  strength  it  does  not 
repudiate  them.  In  this  respect  he  is  more  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  politician  by  the  cautious,  than  even 
the  most  obstinate  adherent  of  the  status  quo; 
who,  in  most  oases,  gives  a  strength  to  the 
opinions  he  affects  to  shun,  and  stings  to  fresh 
energy  opponents  he  pretends  to  despise.  Mr. 
Macaulay  neither  shuns  nor  despises.  He  is  not 
to  be  deterred  by  warnings  derived  from  the  past, 
or  predictions  of  evil  in  the  future.  He  grapples 
with  every  proposition  Uiat  comes  in  his  way, 
meeting  it  fairly  on  its  own  ground.  No  fear  of 
explosion  withholds  him  from  applying  his  intel- 
lectual test  to  the  new  element,  or  from  appropri- 
ating it  to  the  purposes  of  political  science,  if  its 
properties  or  its  facility,  of  combination  make  it  a 
desurable  ally.  A  new  opinion,  or  a  new  move- 
ment originating  in  opinion,  is  either  discarded, 
crushed,  disposed  of  at  once,  or  it  is  now  and  for- 
ever incorporated  in  the  system  he  has  raised  for 
himself,  and  which  he  is  always  adding  to,  cement- 
ing, strengthening,  never  weakening  or  under- 
mining. He  loolu  at  the  present  and  the  future 
with  the  light  of  the  past.  However  prospective 
his  purposes  may  be,  his  mind  is  retrospective  in 
its  organization,  and  in  the  intellectual  aliment  on 
which  it  has  fed  with  the  most  appropriating 
avidity.  However  new  may  be  his  propositions  or 
his  views,  they  are  never  crude.  If  he  sometimes 
appears  to  question,  and,  by  questioning,  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  most  cherished  aiid  univer- 
sally admitted  principles,  the  chances  are  that  he 
does  it  only  to  divorce  them  from  fallacies  which 
tend  to  weaken  their  efficacy.  He  separates  the 
sound  from  the  unsound,  in  order  to  unite  it  again 
to  fresh  and  undecayed  materials.  He  is  a  great 
reconciler  of  the  new  with  the  old.  It  is  his  de- 
light to  give  new  interpretations  to  old  laws  and 
forms  of  thonght ;  anci,  by  so  doing,  to  restore 
their  original  integrity.  With  all  his  brilliancy, 
although  it  is  one  of  his  distinguished  traits  to 
touch  the  most  grave  and  important  topics  in  that 
li^ht  and  graceful  spirit  which  has  made  him  the 
most  popdar  essayist  of  his  time ;  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  his  writings,  and  even  in  his  speeches 
on  congenial  themes,  he  seeois  led  captive  by  his 
imagination  to  an  extent  that  might  make  the  com- 
mon dull  herd  fear  to  yield  theinselves  to  his  gui- 
dance, there  is  not  among  the  politicians  of  the  day 
a  more  thoroughly  practical  man  than  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay. Although  he  may  adorn  «i  subject  with 
the  lights  affoi3ed  by  his  rare  genius,  he  never 
trifles  with  it.  The  gracefhl  flowers  have  strong 
props  and  stems  beneath,  to  bear  them  up  against 
iDugh  weather.  His  historical  research  renders 
him  a  living  link  with  the  old  and  onoorropted  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  He  can  bring,  most  un- 
eiqpectedly,  <dd  sanotioas  to  the  newest  ide«s. 


Thus  to  all^  the  present  with  the  past,  is  the 
valuable  instinct  of  his  mind.  It  operates  insensi- 
bly as  a  great  guarantee  with  others  not  so  quick 
and  capable,  u  is  also  a  living  and  active  princi- 
ple, the  operation  of  which  may  be  most  beneficial 
in  contemporary  politics.  By  it  antiquity  conquers 
and  absorbs  novelty,  which  again  reanmiates  the 
old.  If  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  of  innovation,  or 
of  change,  or  of  indomitable  English  comroon- 
sense,  suddenly  breaks  away  the  legislative  barri- 
ers behind  which  an  established  system  of  political 
things  has  entrenched  itself,  it  is  a  sreat  source  of 
confidence  to  those  alarmed  at  de^at  as  well  as 
those  perhaps  equally  alarmed  at  success,  to  know 
that  the  invading  is  in  reality  older  than  the  m- 
vaded  ;  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  revolution 
is,  in  truth,  a  restoration  of  something  better  than 
that  which  was  swept  away.  Mr.  Macaulay  looks 
at  political  questions  in  this  reconstructive  spirit, 
and  hence  the  favor  vrith  which  he  is  regarded  by 
his  aristocratic  allies.  He  has  all  the  boldness, 
vigor,  and  originality  which  democratic  opinions 
inspire,  without  that  levelling  spirit  which  makes 
them  odious  and  dangerous. 

It  is  this  philosophic  and  statesman-like  tone 
which  gives  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay  their 
real  interest  and  value.  The  more  grave  and  im- 
portant considerations  which  it  educes  frt^m  the 
political  events  of  the  hour  are  admirably  inter- 
mingled and  interwoven  with  them,  so  as  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  appearance  of  pedantry 
and  dry  historical  disquisition  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  vague  and  useless  political  theory  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  speaker  now  before  the  public  who  so 
readily  and  usefully,  and  with  so  little  appearance 
of  effort,  infuses  the  results  of  very  extensive  read- 
ing and  very  deep  research  into  the  common,  every- 
day business  of  parliament.  But  his  learning  never 
tjrrannizes  over  his  common  sense.  If  he  has  a 
parallel  ready  for  almost  every  great  character  or 
great  event,  or  an  instance  or  a  dictum  from  some 
acknowledged  authority,  his  own  reason  does  not, 
therefore,  bow  with  implicit  deference,  making  the 
one  case  a  rule  fur  all  time.  His  speeches  on  the 
Reform-bill,  more  especially  that  on  the  third 
reading,  were  remarkable  evidences  of  the  skill 
and  readiness  with  which  he  could  brin^  historical 
instances  to  bear  upon  immediate  political  events, 
without  being  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  precedents. 
His  mind  appears  so  admirably  organized,  his  stores 
of  memory  so  well  filled  and  so  instantaneously  at 
hand,  that  the  right  idea  or  the  most  happy  illus- 
ttation  seems  to  spring  up  at  exactly  the  riffht 
moment ;  and  the  train  of  thinking  thus  aroused  is 
dismissed  again  with  equal  ease,  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  general  tenor  of  his  argument. 
There  is  very  great  symmetry  in  his  speeches. 
The  subject  is  admirably  handled  fur  the  purpose 
of  instructing,  delighting,  or  arousing ;  and  learn- 
ing, illustration,  invective,  or  declamation,  are  used 
with  such  a  happy  art,  and  with  so  equally  happy 
an  abstinence,  that,  when  the  speech  is  concluded, 
you  are  lefl  under  the  impression  that  everything 
material  to  a  just  judgment  has  been  said,  and  the 
whole  theme  exhausted.  His  speeches  read  like 
essays,  as  his  essays  read  like  speeches.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  they  are  prepared  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  committed  to  memory  before  de- 
livery. They  bear  internal  evidences  of  this,  and 
the  mode  of  delivery  confirms  the  suspicion. 

The  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  when  the  subject  has  suddenly 
arisen,  and  preparation  is  impossible,  oonfirmi  Mj^ 
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contrast,  the  belief  that  hb  ereat  displays  are  care- 
fully conned  beforehand.  There  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  that  historical  allusion,  that  happy  illus- 
tration, those  antithetical  sentences  and  paradoxical 
arguments,  which  characterize  his  formal  orations. 
They  are  generally,  when  thus  the  spontaneoos 
product  of  the  moment,  most  able  and  vigorous 
arguments  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  which 
is,  in  most  cases,  placed  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
After  he  has  spoken  on  such  occasions  as  these,  the 
debate  usually  takes  a  new  turn.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  and  of  all  ranks  are  to  be  found 
shaping  their  remarks,  either  in  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said :  so  influ- 
ential is  his  bold,  ^ij^orous,  uncompromising  mode 
of  handling  a  question ;  so  acute  his  analysis,  so 
firm  his  erasp.  So  that  we  must  not  merely  look 
at  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  common  point  of  view,  as 
a  **  brilliant'^  speaker  and  accomplished  orator, 
delivering  essays  on  a  given  subject  adorned  by  all 
the  graces  of  style,  and  in  which  the  imagination 
preponderates  over  all  else ;  we  must  also  regard 
him  as  a  practical  politician,  ready  at  every  emer- 
gency, and  exercising  by  the  superiority  of  his 
mind  an  ascendancy  over  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
He  mingles  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  persua- 
siveness of  the  advocate  with  the  impartiality  of 
the  judge.  If  a  judge  were  to  use  eloquence  to 
insinuate  on  the  mmds  of  his  hearers  the  justice  of 
his  decision,  he  might  treat  his  sulyect  in  much 
the  same  style  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 
His  art  in  concealing  the  machinery  with  which 
he  works  on  his  hearers  is  perfect.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  plan,  yet  a  careful  study  of  his 
speeches  will  show  that  they  are  constructed,  and 
the  subjects  and  trains  of  thought  disposed,  with 
the  utmost  skill.  There  is  no  apparent  straining 
afler  graces  of  style  or  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Shell.  You  are  thrown  off  your 
guard  by  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the 
absence  of  all  ambitious  effort.  He  seems  rather 
to  trust  to  the  clearness  of  his  case,  and  the  impet- 
uosity and  perseverance  of  his  advocacy.  Yet  no 
opportunity  for  working  up  a  *'  point**  is  neglected. 
Exquisite  passages  are  here  and  there  scattered 
through  a  speech,  yet  they  seem  to  fall  naturally 
into  the  argument,  although  really  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  preparation.  His  perorations,  too, 
are  remarkable  in  general,  for  their  declamatory 
enerey,  their  sustained  eloquence,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  stamp,  as  it  were,  the  argument  or 
theme  of  the  whole  speech  on  the  mind  of  the  au- 
dience at  parting.  Grace  of  diction  is  throughout 
made  secondary  to  vigor  of  thought.  But  Mr. 
Macaulay  argues  much  in  metaphor,  though  never 
for  the  metaphor's  sake.  He  will  put  the  whole 
force  of  a  position  into  an  apt  and  simple  illustra- 
tion with  a  suddenness  quite  startling.  These, 
and  an  occasional  antithesis  of  the  simplest  kind, 
are  almost  his  only  departures  from  the  style  of 
ordinary  level  speaking.  His  language,  at  the 
same  time,  is  always  remarkably  pure ;  and  for 
elegance,  it  is  unsurpassed.  There  are,  however, 
faults  in  his  speaking.  For  instance,  he  will 
sometimes  spoil  the  effect  of  an  eloquent  passage 
by  a  sudden,  antithetical  allusion,  involving  some 
vulgar  idea,  which  eatchds  him  because  of  the 
opportunity  it  affords  fo?  alliteration  or  contrast, 
and  which  he  thinks  humorous.  This  is  in  bad 
taste,  and  is  so  far  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  a 
keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor.  Yet  it  is  seldom 
that  there  is  even  this  slight  and  trivial  drawback 
to  the  symmetry  of  his  speeches. 


Admirable  as  Mr.  Maeaolay's  speecliee  are  on 
paper,  his  delivery  of  them  alu^ther  belies  tbat 
reputation  which  they  are  calculated  to  obtain  for 
him.  It  is,  perhaps,  hei^tened  expectatioii  which 
causes  the  aeep  disappomtment  one  feels  on  hear- 
ing him,  the  first  time ;  or  it  may  be  that  his  defects 
of  manner  and  style  would  not  be  observed  were 
the  matter  he  utters  of  an  inferior  order.  What- 
ever the  caose,  the  spell  is  in  a  great  measure  bro- 
ken. Nature  has  not  gifted  him,  either  in  voice  or 
in  person,  with  those  attributes  of  the  orator  which 
help  to  fascinate  and  kindle  a  popular  assembly. 
With  such  a  voice  and  aspect  as  Lord  Denman, 
how  infinitely  greater  would  be  the  effect  on  his 
audience  of  his  undoubted  intellectual  power !  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  in  the 
material  or  physical  part  of  his  oratory,  contradicts 
altogether  the  ideal  portrait  one  has  formed  on 
reading  his  speeches.  Every  man  would,  of 
course,  have  his  own  especial  hallucination;  but 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  majority  would 
have  assoeiated  with  his  subject  every  physical  at- 
tribute of  the  intellectual — investing  him  in  imag- 
ination with  a  noble  and  dij^nified  presence,  and 
especially  with  a  voice  fit  to  give  utterance  to  tbo«e 
fine  passages  of  declamation  with  which  his  speech- 
es abound.  The  contrast  of  the  reality  is,  in  many 
respects,  striking.  Nature  has  grudged  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay height  and  fine  proportion,  and  his  voice  is 
onet>f  the  most  monotonous  and  least  agreeable  of 
those  which  usually  belong  to  our  countryroen 
north  of  the  Tweed--a  voice  well  adapted  to  give 
utterance  with  precision  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
intellect,  but  in  no  way  naturally  formed  to  express 
feeling  or  passion.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  short  in  stat- 
ure, round,  and  with  a  growing  tendency  to  alder- 
manic  disproportions.  His  h^  has  the  same  ro- 
tundity as  his  body,  and  seems  stuck  on  it  as  firmly 
as  a  pin-head,  lliis  is  nearly  the  snm  of  his  per- 
sonal deiiscts  ;  aU  else,  except  the  voice,  is  certain- 
ly in  his  favor.  His  face  seems  literally  instinct 
with  expression;  the  eye,  above  all,  full  of  deep 
thought  and  meaning.  As  he  walks,  or  rather 
straggles,  along  the  street,  he  seems  as  if  in  a 
state  of  total  i^straction,  unmindful  of  all  that  is 
going  on  around  him,  and  solely  occupied  with  his 
own  working  mind.  You  cannot  help  thinking 
that  literature  with  him  is  not  a  mere  profession  or 
pursuit,  but  that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of  him- 
self, as  though  historical  problems  or  analytical 
criticism  were  a  part  of  his  daily  and  regular  intel- 
lectual food. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  same  abstraction 
is  still  lus  chief  characteristic.  He  enters  the 
house  with  a  certain  pole-star  to  guide  him — his 
seat ;  how  he  reaches  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  pro- 
cess unknown  to  him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms 
and  sits  in  silence,  seldom  spteaking  to  hie  col- 
leagues, or  appearing  to  notice  what  is  going  for- 
wara.  If  he  has  prepared  himself  for  a  speech^  it 
will  be  remarked  that  he  comes  down  much  eariier 
than  usual,  being  very  much  addicted  to  speaking 
before  the  dinner-hour,  when,  of  course,  his  mem- 
ory would  be  more  likely  to  serve  him  than  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  night,  afler  having  endured  for 
hours  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  the 
disturbing  influences  of  an  animated  debate.  It  is 
observable,  too,  that,  on  such  occasions,  a  greater 
number  of  members  than  usual  may  be  seen  kMter- 
ing  about  the  boa  j.  An  opening  is  made  in  the 
discussion,  and  he  rises,  or  rather  darts  up  from 
his  seat,  plunging  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of 
his  suhjeot,  without  exordium  or  ^KiJogetiA  pt»> 
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hce.  In  fket,  ^ou  have  for  a  few  seconds  heard  a 
▼oice,  pitched  in  alto,  monotonous,  and  rather 
riirill,  pouring  forth  words  with  inconceivable  to- 
loeity  ere  you  have  become  aware  that  a  new 
speaicer,  and  one  of  no  common  order,  has  broken 
in  upon  the  debate.  A  few  seconds  more,  and 
cheers,  perhaps  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  rouse 
ywL  completely  from  your  apathy,  compelling  you 
to  follow  that  extremely  voluble  and  not  very  en- 
ticing voice  in  its  rapid  course  througii  the  snbiect 
on  which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a  resolute 
determination,  as  it  seems,  never  to  pause.  You 
think  of  an  express  train  which  does  not  stop  even 
at  the  chief  stations.  On,  on  he  speeds,  in  mil  re- 
liance on  his  own  momentum,  never  stopping  for 
words,  never  stopping  for  thoughts,  never  halting 
for  an  instant,  even  to  take  breath,  his  intellect 
gathering  new  vigor  as  it  proceeds,  hauling  the 
subject  after  him,  and  all  its  possible  attributes  and 
illustrations,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a 
line  of  light  on  the  pathway  his  mind  has  trod, 
till,  unexhausted,  and  apparently  inexhaustible,  he 
brings  this  remarkable  efifort  to  a  cloee  by  a  perorap 
tion  so  highly  sustained  in  its  declamatory  power, 
so  abounding  in  illustration,  so  admirably  framed 
to  crown  and  clench  the  whole  oration,  that  sur- 
prise, if  it  has  even  begun  to  wear  off,  kindles 
anew,  and  the  hearer  is  left  utterly  prostrate  and 
powerless  by  the  whirlwind  of  ideas  and  emotions 
that  has  swept  over  him. 

Tet,  although  you  have  been  astonished,  stimu- 
tated  to  intellectual  exertion,  thoroughly  roused, 
and  possibly  even  convinced,  no  impression  what- 
ever has  been  made  by  the  orator  upon  your  feel- 
ings :  nor  has  he  created  any  confidence  in  himself 
apart  from  the  argument  he  has  used.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  perhaps  it  is  because  his  oration 
has  been  too  faultless.  He  exhibits  none  of  the 
common  weakness  of  even  the  greatest  speakers. 
He  never  entices  you,  as  it  were,  to  help  him  by 
the  confession  of  any  difficultv.  The  intellectual 
preponderates  too  much.  More  heart  and  less 
mind  would  serve  his  turn  better.  How  different 
is  Lord  John  Russell !  Though  with  a  responsi- 
bthty  so  much  greater,  how  often  he  appears  to  be 
in  want  of  a  thought,  a  word,  or  an  illustration ! 
He,  as  it  were,  lets  yon  into  the  secret  of  his  diffi- 
culties, and  so  a  sort  of  friendship  grows  up.  You 
see  him  making  up  for  his  part ;  he  does  not  keep 
you  beforo  the  curtain  and  then  try  to  dazde  you 
with  his  spangles  and  fine  feathers ; — so  you  ac- 
quire a  confidence  in  him.  Not  so  Mr.  Macaolay. 
He  astonishes  you,  quells  your  faculties ;  but  he, 
at  the  same  time,  keeps  you  at  a  distance.  Al- 
ways powerful  and  influential  as  he  must  be  in  the 
councils  of  his  party,  he  would  never  have  a  fol- 
lowing in  the  country.  He  is  too  didactic.  He 
never  thoroughly  warms  np  his  audience.  It  is  not 
his  defective  voice,  for  Mr.  Sheil  is  as  badly,  if  not 
worse  off  in  this  respect ;  yet  what  a  flame  he  can 
kindle !  The  cause  lies  in  his  inveterate  habit  of 
preparing  his  speeches,  even  to  the  very  words  and 
phiases,  and  committing  them  to  memory  long  be- 
fore the  hour  of  delivery.  Partial  preparation  is 
allowable  in  the  greatest  orators.  Exordiums,  and 
perorations,  and  the  general  sketch  of  the  speech 
may  well  be  arranged  and  shaped  beforehand ;  but 
let  some  scope  be  left  for  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
Hient.  The  greatest  thoughts  are  often  those 
struck  out  by  the  mind  when  at  heat :  in  debate 
they  are  caught  up  by  minds  in  a  congenial  state. 
Even  a  lower  order  of  excellence  will  at  such  times 
piodaoe  a  greater  effect.    It  is  wonderful,  how- 


ever, how  well  Mr.  Macaulay  contrives  to  adapt 
these  cool  productions  of  the  closet  to  tempera- 
ments exerted  hy  party.  If  a  counterfeit  could 
ever  stand  competition  with  the  reality,  these  mock- 
heroics  of  Mr.  Macaulay  certainly  would  not  have 
the  worst  chance.  When  he  is  called  up  sudden- 
ly, under  circumstances  forbidding  all  preparation, 
his  speeches  produce  a  much  greater  immediate 
effect.  As  compositions  they  may  be  inferior,  but 
for  practical  purposes  they  are  much  better.  On 
such  occasions  he  has  sometimes  reached  the 
height  of  real  eloquence — not  the  eloquence  of 
words  and  brilliant  images,  but  that  fervor  and  in- 
spiring sincerity  which  comes  direct  from  the  heart 
and  finds  at  once  a  kindred  response. 


Singular  Mode  of  Incubation. — Mr.  E.  J. 
Eyre,  in  his  journals  of  several  expeditions  he 
undertook  into  Central  Australia,  proceeding  with 
a  guide  and  several  other  natives,  he  came  in  one 
place  to  a  large  circular  mound  of  sand,  about  two 
feet  high  and  several  yards  in  circumference ;  this 
his  companions  immediately  began  ti>  explore^ 
carefully  throwing  away  the  sand  with  their  hands 
from  the  centre,  until  they  had  worked  down  to  a 
deep  narrow  hole,  round  the  sides  of  which,  and 
imbedded  in  the  sand,  were  four  fine  lar^e  eggs 
of  a  delicate  pink  color,  and  fully  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg.  I  had  often  seen  these  hills  before^ 
but  did  not  know  that  they  were  nests,  and  that 
they  contained  so  valuable  a  prize  to  a  traveller  in 
the  desert.  The  eggs  were  presented  to  me  by 
the  natives ;  and,  when  cooked,  were  of  a  very 
rich  and  delicate  flavor.  The  nest  was  that  of  a 
wild  pheasant,  (Leipoa,)  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a 
hen-pheasant  of  England,  and  greatly  resembling 
it  in  appearance  and  plumage.  These  birds  are 
very  cautious  and  shy,  and  run  rapidly  through 
the  underwood,  rarely  flying  unless  when  closely 
pursued.  The  shell  of  the  egg  is  thin  and  fragile ; 
and  the  yoimg  are  hatched  entirely  hy  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  scratching  their  way  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  born  ;  at  which  time  they  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

Tni   WANT  OF    SXILPUL    AND    XAKN18T    QPIRA- 

TITE8. — Every  architect  in  practice  has  cause  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  skilful  and  earnest  opera- 
tives— men  who  understand  the  trade  they  profess 
to  practise,  find  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and 
are  anxious  to  produce  good  work.  We  have 
before  this  commented  on  the  decline  appatent  in 
many  of  the  constructive  arts,  and  showed  that  it 
prooeeds  from  excessive  competition,  which  induces 
the  master  to  require  a  certain  quantity  of  work 
from  a  man,  without  reference  to  its  quality.  He 
cannot  afford  to  develop  a  man's  ability,  bat 
demands  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  small- 
est space  of  time.  **  Superior  work  won't  do  ; 
work  that  will  pass  is  all  that  he  can  hope  to 
give ;"  and  the  natural  result  is,  that  our  work- 
men, as  a  body,  have  gradually  'Most  their  cun- 
ning,*' and  that  the  majority  of  operatives  now 
employed  are  incapable  of  executing  work  which 
is  at  all  out  of  the  common  way.  Our  bricklayers 
and  smiths  afford  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  decline ;  the  old  enthusiasm  which  still  lin- 
gers, though  feebly,  amongst  other  trades,  espe- 
cially with  the  masons,  seems  to  have  departed 
from  them  ;  they  do  their  work  as  mere  laborers, 
and  have  no  pride  in  the  result.    There  are,  of 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
PRISON   ADVENTURES   OF   LAFAYETTE. 

Tec  Marquis  de  Lafayette  entered  opon  the 
•oenes  of  the  French  Revolation  with  the  idea 
fixed  in  his  mind,  that  republican  institutions  were 
reconcilable  wit h  a  monarchy.  He  was,  therefore, 
a  friend  to  the  royal  feimily,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  promoted  the  reforms  which  were  successively 
conducted  by  the  States-General  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  His  chivalric  fidelity  to  Louis  and 
Marie  Antoinette  was  powerfully  tried  on  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  1780,  when,  as  commander  of 
the  National  Guards,  he  protected  them  from  the 
populace  who  had  assailed  them  in  their  palace  of 
Versailles.  Subsequently,  when  the  king  was  de- 
pooed  and  imprisoned  (August,  1792,)  Lafayette, 
then  with  the  array  on  the  frontiers,  endeavored  to 
incite  the  soldiers  to  march  upon  Paris,  in  order  to 
restore  the  throne,  and  put  down  Petion,  Danton, 
and  their  associates.  But  the  revolutionary  tide, 
impelled  as  it  was  by  the  fears  of  the  people  for 
the  foreign  armies  pressing  on  the  country,  was 
too  strong  to  be  thus  resisted;  and  a  few  days 
thereafter,  Lafayette  was  obliged  to  seek  his  own 
safety  by  flying  from  the  kingdom. 

He  and  the  officers  of  kmdred  sentiments  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied,  had  scarcely  passed 
the  frontier,  when  their  farther  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  a  body  of  the  Limburg  volunteers;  and 
the  national  cockade,  which,  unthinkingly,  they 
had  retained,  betraying  them  to  the  leader,  they 
were,  by  his  command,  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
prison  of  Luxemburg,  from  thence  removed  to 
Wesel,  then  to  Magdeburg,  and  lastly  to  Olmutz. 

On  the  plea  of  I^fayette  having  been  seized  on 
neutral  ground,  and  that,  having  ceased  to  be  a 
soldier,  he  could  not  properly  be  considered  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  strenuous  efforts  from  all  quarters 
were  made  to  obtain  his  release ;  but  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  regarded  him  as  a  principal  in- 
stigator of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  the  insulting  degradation  and 
sulraequent  death  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
was  not  to  be  moved.  The  vengeance  of  Robes- 
pierre for  the  loss  of  his  victim  was,  meanwhile, 
wreaked  with  savage  inveteracy  against  the  unfor- 
tanate  wife  of  Lafayette ;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
escape  of  her  husband  known,  than  that  unhappy 
lady  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  She 
escaped  death  by  something  like  a  miracle  ;  differ- 
ent members  of  her  family  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  she  herself,  for  the  space  of  fifWen 
months,  endured  all  the  horrors  of  a  loathsome 
confinement.  On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  she  was 
released  ^m  prison,  and  so  soon  as  her  health  was 
sofliciently  reinstated  to  allow  of  her  undertaking 
so  long  a  journey,  without  servants,  or  the  means 
of  procuring  the  most  necessary  comforts,  she, 
accompanied  by  her  children,  set  out  for  Vienna, 
and,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor, 
implored  his  influence  for  the  liberation  of  her 
husband. 

What  Francis  HI.  had  denied  to  the  various 
aothorities  interested  in  the  fate  of  Lafayette,  he 
yielded  to  pity;  and,  raiung  the  sappliant,  he 
granted  her  request,  allowed  of  her  repairing  im- 
mediatdy  to  Olmutz,  and  held  out  the  pr^pect  of 
the  speedy  deliveranee  of  the  prisoner.  Whether 
th«  emperor  afterwards  regretted  the  demeoey  he 
hftd  shown,  or  that  other  powers  were  interested  in 
pMlengiflg  the  captivity  of  Lafayette,  does  not 
appear ;  but  so  far  from  obtaaoiog  his  hoped  for 


release,  Madame  de  Lafayette  found  henelf  andher 
daughters  immured  in  the  same  dungeons  that 
contained  her  husband.  I  have,  however,  antici- 
pated this  event,  for  it  was  not  until  within  two 
years  of  the  release  of  Lafayette,  that  hb  wife 
and  family  were  thus  unexpectedly  made  the  part- 
ners of  his  imprisonment. 

Two  years  of  solitary  confinement  had,  from  the 
period  of  his  capture,  been  dragged  on  by  Lafay- 
ette, when  the  romantic  scheme  of  procuring  us 
liberation  was  formed  by  one,  an  utter  stranger  to 
the  prisoner,  and  a  foreigner.  From  motives  of 
pure  compassion,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  free  from 
so  galling  a  thraldom  the  great  promoter  of  liberty, 
M.  Balman,*  a  Hanoverian  by  birth— young,  ac- 
tive, intrepid,  and  intelligent— repaired,  alone  and 
on  foot,  to  Olmutz,  there  to  gain  such  information 
as  might  enable  him  to  iodge  of  the  best  means  of 
executing  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  and  releas- 
ing Lafayette  from  the  power  of  Austria.  He  soon 
found  that,  without  an  able  coadjutor,  the  difficul- 
ties that  presented  themselves  were  insurmounuble, 
and  repaired,  therefore,  to  Vienna,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  society  of  young 
Americans ;  for  among  them,  from  their  venera- 
tion of  the  character  of  Lafayette,  he  hoped  to  find 
one  who,  with  enthusiasm  like  his  own,  would 
dare  the  great  undertaking. 

What  followed  is  interesting  as  a  proof  that  the 
spirit  of  nationality  may  engender  a  principle  of 
gratitude.  Lafayette,  as  is  well  known,  had  in 
his  early  youth  proceeded  to  America,  and  served 
in  her  armies.  Shipwrecked  at  his  first  arrival, 
he  had  been  kindly  received  into  the  house  of  a 
genUeman  named  Huger,  residing  in  Charleston. 
And  by  him  was  the  youthful  votary  of  liberty  in- 
troduced to  the  American  army.  By  chance,  a  son 
of  this  gentleman  was  now  in  Vienna,  and  to  him 
did  M.  Balman  apply.  Although  a  mere  child 
when  the  shipwrecked  party  visited  his  father's 
house,  the  young  American  retained  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of,  and  the  highest  admiration  for,  M.  de 
Lafayette  ;  and  he  entered,  therefore,  with  all  the 
zealous  ardor  of  youth,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
generous  nature,  into  Balman *s  scheme  for  the 
release  of  his  &vorite  hero. 

From  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  police,  and 
their  jealous  watchfulness  of  strangers,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy  should 
be  maintaine«i ,  aiio  tne  scheme  proposed  promised 
well  for  the  completion  of  their  oiesign.  Roger 
assumed  the  pretence  of  ill  health,  and  M.  Balman, 
who  had  already  adopted  the  character  of  a  physi- 
cian, was  upon  thi^  account  to  travel  with  him.  In 
company  with  only  one  servant,  who  was  not  en- 
trusted with  the  secret,  and  mounted  upon  the  best 
horses  money  could  procure,  the  friends  set  out  on 
their  tour ;  and  visiting  different  places,  the  better 
to  conceal  their  real  purpose,  and  confirm  the  idea 
that  curiosity  was  the  motive  of  their  journey,  they 
lingered  so  long  at  each,  that  a  ccmsiderable  time 
had  elapsed  before  their  reaching  Olmutz. 

As  they  had  desired,  a  rumor  of  their  insatiable 
curiosity  had  preceded  them  thhher :  and,  acting 
up  to  tlieir  assumed  character,  afVer  viewing  every- 
thing worthy  of  notice  in  the  town,  tliey  repaired 
to  the  castle,  examined  the  fortifications,  and, 
having  made  acquaintance  with  the  keeper,  ob- 
Uined  permission  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  prison 
on  the  following  day. 

Thus  their  first  step  being  happily  schieved, 

*  Dr.  Brie  BoQman.— LiviMs  Aaz./x  ^"^ 
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tb^  bontinaed,  by  fteqaent  visiu,  toimpioire  their 
aoqoaimanoe  with  the  jailer ;  and  now  tmeting 
that  any  snspicion  of  their  intentions,  had  it  ever 
existed,  roast  be  luUed  to  sleep,  they  ventured 
carelessly  to  inqaire  what  prisoners  were  under 
his  care.  Among  other  names,  that  of  Lafayette 
was  mentioned,  and  they  expressed  curiositv  to 
know  how  he  contrived  to  occupy  himself,  how 
he  bore  his  imprisonment,  and  whether  greater  in- 
dulgences were  granted  to  him  than  to  captives  of 
lesser  note.  He  was,  they  were  informed,  strictly 
confined,  but,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health,  had  ob- 
tained permission,  under  charge  of  an  armed 
guard,  to  take  daily  exercise  without  the  walls. 
Besides  this,  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  books,  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  M.  Balman  then  remarked,  that 
some  new  publications  he  had  with  him  might 
afibrd  amasement  to  the  prisoner,  and  inquired 
whether  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  the  offer. 

The  jailer  agreed,  upon  condition  that  they  were 
sent  open,  so  as  to  assure  himself,  he  said,  that  no 
conspiracy  was  to  be  carried  on  against  the  state. 
This  caution  was  complied  with,  and  the  same 
evening  a  book  and  open  note,  addressed  to  Lafay- 
ette, were  sent  to  his  care.  As  afterwards  ap- 
peared, he  was  unacquainted  with  the  French,  the 
language  in  which  the  note  was  written :  but,  sus- 
pecting no  treachery  where  all  was  so  openly  car- 
ried on,  he  conveyed  it  to  Lafayette.  It  contained 
apologies  for  the  liberty  thus  taken  by  strangers, 
hut  as  they  were  anxious,  they  said,  to  contribute 
to  his  happiness,  they  hoped  he  would  attentrvely 
read  the  book  they  had  sent,  and  if  any  passages 
in  it  particularly  engaged  his  notice,  they  begged 
he  would  let  them  know  his  opinion. 

This  unusual  mode  of  expression  attracted,  as 
was  intended,  the  attention  of  Lafayette,  and  care- 
Ailly  perusing  the  book,  he  found  in  certain  places 
words  vnritten  with  a  pencil,  which,  being  put  to- 
gether, acquainted  him  with  the  names,  qualities, 
and  designs  of  the  vnriters,  and  requiring  his  sen- 
timents before  they  should  proceed  further.  He 
returned  the  book,  and  with  it  an  open  note,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  civility,  and  adding  that  he 
highly  approved  of,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
contents. 

Having  thns  commenced  a  correspondence,  no 
day  passed  in  which  open  notes  were  not  written 
ana  received.  Some  of  these  were  brought  for  the 
inspection  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  French 
language ;  but  so  carefully  were  they  worded,  that 
no  cause  of  suspicion  appeared,  and  the  corre- 
spondence was  allowed  to  continue.  A  greater 
diffieulty,  however,  now  appeared ;  for  the  plan  of 
escape  being  at  length  arranged,  they  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  acquaint  I^fayette  with  particulars 
that  could  not  be  hazarded  in  an  open  note.  A 
happy  expedient  presented  itself;  the  whole  was 
vnitten  in  lemon  juice,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper,  a  note  of  inquiry  after  Lafayette's  health 
concluded  with  these  words,  '*  Quandvous  aurai  hi 
ce  hiUei  mettre  k  au/<^.''  The  experiment  was  a 
hazardous  one,  but  it  succeeded.  The  note  was 
conveyed  to  Lafayette,  and,  obeying  the  injunc- 
tions given,  on  holding  the  paper  to  the  fire,  the 
writing  that  appeared  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  well-digested  scheme  of  his  unknown  bene&c- 

tOTB. 

The  day  following  was  that  fixed  for  the  at- 
tempted escape,  and  all  the  caution  used  by  M. 
Balman  and  his  friend  was  in  truth  required,  to 
hold  out  any  chance  of  success.  The  city  of 
OlmClfSy  about  thirty  miles  from  Silesia,  is  situiled 


in  the  midst  of  a  plain  extending  three  miles  oa 
either  side,  and  bounded  by  dark  woods,  so  that 
the  smallest  object  on  any  part  of  the  level  ground 
is  distinctly  visible  from  the  walls.  Sentinels,  too, 
hold  a  continual  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  alarm  should  any  attempt  at  escape  be  made, 
and  the  whole  people  are  bound  to  assist  in  the 
pursuit,  while  the  successful  individual  is  liberally 
rewarded  for  the  recapture  of  a  prisoner. 

These  obstacles  to  the  success  of  their  scheme 
were  well  known  to  the  adventurous  friends  of 
Lafayette  ;  but  they  were  not  intimidated,  and  the 
hour  of  exercise  allowed  to  the  prisoner  was  that 
selected  for  its  completion. 

In  company  of  an  officer,  and  attended  by  an 
armed  guard  mounted  behind  the  carriage,  Lafoy- 
ette  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  driving  in  an  open 
cabriolet  on  the  plain,  and  had  so  far  won  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  officer,  that  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  walls,  they  used  to  quit  the  carriage 
and  walk  together. 

The  plan  determined  upon  was  as  foUovrs: — 
Balman  and  Huger  were  to  ride  out  on  the  plain, 
the  latter  leading  a  third  hor^,  while  Lafteiyette 
was  to  gain  as  gieat  a  distance  'as  possible  from 
the  town,  and,  as  nsual,  quitting  the  carriage  with 
the  officer,  draw  him  imperceptibly  as  near  the 
boundaries  as  might  be,  without  awakening  his 
suspicion.  The  two  friends  were  then  to  approach, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  overpower  the  officer,  mount 
Lafayette  on  the  led  horse,  and  ride  at  full  speed 
to  Bantrapp,  a  town  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  where  a  chaise  had  been  prepared  to  con- 
vey the  party  to  the  nearest  town  on  the  Prussian 
dominions.  In  the  morning,  Huget  had  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  Lafayette 
would  leave  the  castle,  and  then,  vrith  beating 
hearts,  they  set  forward  on  their  expedition ;  bm 
having  almost  reached  the  wooded  country,  and 
still  no  carriage  appearing,  they  believed  that  some 
unforeseen  accident  had  led  to  their  discovery,  and 
hesitated  how  to  proceed,  till,  recollecting  that 
their  movements  were  in  all  probability  watched 
fVom  the  walls,  they  slowly  retraced  their  steps, 
and,  on  nearing  the  town,  beheld,  to  their  great 
satisfaction,  the  wished-for  cabriolet  pass  through 
the  ^tes.  It  contained  %vn>  persons.  One 
was  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  and  a  musketeer 
as  usual  was  mounted  behind.  Neither  of  the 
friends  being  personally  acquainted  with  M.  de 
Lafkyette,  a  signal  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
them.  In  passing,  it  was  made,  returned,  and  the 
carriage  moved  on,  they  continuing  for  a  time  their 
ride  towards  the  town,  and  then  slowly  following 
the  cabriolet  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  of  La- 
fkyette's  executing  his  part  of  the  agreement. 
Upon  the  two  genUemen  quitting  the  carriage,  and 
continuing  their  exercise  on  foot,  the  friends  grad- 
naUy  approached,  and  perceiving  M.  de  Lafayette 
and  the  officer  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
about  the  sword  of  the  latter,  whkh  Lafayette  held 
in  his  hand,  they  seiied  the  favorable  moment,  and, 
putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  galloped  forward. 
Their  rapid  approach  alarmed  the  officer :  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  Lafayette  towards  the  carriage  ; 
and  finding  that  he  resisted,  struggled  to  repossess 
himself  of  his  sword.  At  that  moment  Huger 
reached  the  spot.  *'You  are  free,"  said  he; 
<*  mount  this  horse,  and  fortune  be  our  guide ;" 
but  the  words  were  scaroely  uttered,  when  the 
sun,  glancing  on  the  naked  blade  of  the  sword, 
startled  the  horse  he  led:  he  reared,  broke  his 
bridle,  and  galloped  across  the  plain.  M.  Btlnaail, 
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in  the  Tatn  hope  of  oYertakinjr  the  frightened  ani- 
mal, rode  after  him,  while  Hager  generoudy  in- 
sisted on  Lafayette  mounting  his  horse,  and  making 
all  speed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  **  Lose  no 
time,''  he  exclaimed ;  '*  the  alarm  is  given ;  the 
peasants  are  assembling;  save  yourself.*'  Lafay- 
ette obeyed,  and  mounting  Huger*s  horse,  he  left 
him  on  foot,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  M.  Bal- 
man  had,  meantime,  pursued  the  fl3ring  animal,  but 
perceiving  it  had  taken  the  road  to  the  town,  he 
gave  up  the  chase  as  hopeless,  and  returning  to 
Huger,  he  sprang  on  the  saddle  behind  him, 
and  they  galloped  off  together.  But  the  double 
burden  proved  too  much  for  the  already  wearied 
horse.  He  stumbled  and  fell ;  and  M.  Balman, 
thrown  to  some  distance  by  the  shock,  was  so  in- 
jured, as  with  difficulty  to  be  raised  from  the 
ground.  Once  more  the  gallant  Huger,  with  the 
same  forgetfulness  of  self  that  had  characterized 
him  through  the  whole  undertaking,  sacrificed  the 
chance  of  his  own  safety  to  secure  that  of  his 
friend,  and,  assisting  Bafman  to  remount,  he  in- 
sisted that  he  should  follow  Lafayette,  and  leave 
him  to  make  his  escape  on  foot ;  for,  as  he  was  a 
good  runner,  he  said  he  could  easily  reach  the 
woody  country,  and  then  find  a  safe  place  of  con- 
cealment. His  friend  consented  with  reluctance ; 
but  there  was  no  time  for  argument :  the  whole 
occurrence  had  been  seen  from  the  walls,  the  can- 
non had  been  fired,  the  country  veas  raised,  and  the 
plain  covered  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
eager  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  By  pretending  to  fol- 
low in  the  chase,  Balman  contrived  to  escape  un- 
aospected.  Huger  was  less  fortunate.  Noticed 
from  the  very  first  by  a  party  who  never  lost  sight 
of  him,  his  fleetness  of  foot  was  of  no  avail ;  for 
his  pursuers  being  constantly  joined  by  new  com- 
ers, fresh  for  the  chase,  they  soon  gained  upon 
him,  and  at  last,  breathless  and  exhausted,  he 
«ank  upon  the  ground.  He  was  instantly  seized ; 
and  further  resistance  being  now  hopeless,  he  was 
conveyed  back  to  Olmtttz  in  triumph ;  and  while 
secretly  consoling  himself  with  the  idea  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  own  fate,  he  had  rescued 
from  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  man  who,  in  lus 
eyes,  was  one  of  the  first  characters  upon  earth, 
was  consigned  to  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  castle 
as  a  state  prisoner. 

M.  de  Lafayette  had,  meanwhile,  followed  the 
directions  given  by  his  gallant  deliverers,  and, 
without  any  obstacle,  had  reached  a  small  town 
about  ten  miles  off;  but  here  the  road  dividing,  he 
nnfortonately  took  the  wron^  turn,  and  suspecting 
he  had  mistaken  the  way,  mquired  of  a  person 
whom  he  met  the  road  to  Bautrapp.  The  appear- 
ance of  Lafayette,  his  foreign  accent,  the  inquiries 
he  made,  and  his  horse  covered  as  it  was  with 
foam,  led  the  man  to  suspect  the  truth,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  a  narrow  lane  which,  by  a  long  circuit, 
led  hack  to  the  town  he  had  just  leA,  he  himself 
hurried  there  by  a  shorter  cut ;  and  thus,  when 
about  to  regain,  as  he  thought,  the  road  which 
would  secure  his  retreat,  Lafayette  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  guard  of  armed  men,  who,  re- 
gardless of  his  protestations,  conveyed  him  to  the 
magistrate.  His  collected  manner,  the  plausible 
answers  returned  to  the  interrogations  put  to  him, 
and  the  apparent  troth  of  his  story — that,  belong- 
ing to  the  excise  at  Trappan,  he  had  visited  some 
friends  at  Olmuts,  and  having  exceeded  his  leave 
of  absence,  was  now  hurrying  back  under  the  fear 
of  losing  his  oflke— all  so  won  upon  the  faith  of 
the  magistrate,  that  he  was  about  to  dismiss  his 


prisoner,  when  the  good  fortune  of  Lay&yme 
again  forsook  him.  As  he  was  about  to  relirs,  a 
young  man  entered  the  room  to  have  i 


signed,  and  after  fixing  his  eves  for  a  moment  on 
Lafeiyette,  he  whispered  to  the  magistrate  that, 
having  been  present  when  the  French  general  was 
delivered  up  prisoner  to  the  Austrians,  he  cooM 
not  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  person  now  before 
him  was  he. 

Lafayette  intreated  to  be  heard ;  but  in  vain. 
The  indignant  magistrate  directed  that  he  forth- 
with should  he  conveyed  to  Olmutz,  where  his 
identity  would  he  ascertained  ;  and,  diisheartened 
and  hopeless,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  thrust 
again  into  those  miserable  dungeons  which  hot 
that  morning  he  had  lefl  with  so  fair  a  prospect  of 
liberty.  M.  Balman,  the  first  instigator  of  the 
whole  scheme,  was  now  the  only  one  who  had 
successfully  avoided  the  search  of  his  pursuers. 
He  reach^  in  safety  the  place  where  the  chaise 
had  been  ordered  to  wait  their  coming,  and  finding 
it  still  there,  yet  no  appearance  of  Lafayette,  he 
foreboded  evil.  For  some  time  he  lingereid,  in  the 
hope  of  their  coming,  and  then  dismissing  the 
chaise,  trusted  that  his  friends,  having  made  their 
escape  by  a  different  route,  might  s^ll  meet,  as 
had  oeen^  agreed  upon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia. 
Three  days  from  that  time  a  rumor  reached  him 
that  Lafayette  had  been  retaken,  and,  eager  to 
learn  the  truth,  he  took  the  road  to  Olmutz.  He 
was  not  long  lefl  in  suspense ;  the  whole  story  of 
the  attempted  escape  and  the  recapture  of  the 

Erisoner,  was  well  known  ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
e  learned  the  fkci  of  his  generous  and  disinter- 
ested friend,  the  young  and  gallant  Huger,  having 
shared  the  same  fate. 

This  last  seems  to  have  heen  too  much  for  the 
sensitive  mind  of  M.  Balman,  and,  in  despair  at 
having  been  the  primary  cause  of  misfortune  to  the 
young  American,  he  resolved,  since  he  could  not 
rescue  his  friend  from  captivity,  to  share  it  with 
him,  and  voluntarily  surrendering  himself,  he  was 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle.  Such  was  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  a  plan  which,  for  skilful  pro- 
jection and  generous  self-devotion,  merited  a  hap- 
pier close.  But  even  now,  the  friends  little  appie- 
hended  what  was  to  follow.  Being  directed  to 
prepare  for  examination,  they  believed  that,  having 
told  their  story,  and  declared  the  real  motives  of 
their  attempt,  they  might  be  subjected  to  perhaps 
a  short  imprisonment,  but  no  more;  and  great, 
therefore,  was  their  amazement  on  finding  them- 
selves accused  of  having  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Austrian  government,  and  that 
they  were  consequently  to  stand  a  trial  for  life  m 
death. 

Huger  was  first  placed  at  the  bar.  As  he  was 
unacquainted  with  Uie  Austrian  language,  the  ex- 
amination was  carried  on  by  means  of  an  interpre- 
ter— a  young  man  who,  by  his  looks  and  voice, 
seemed  to  compassionate  the  situation  of  the 
prisoner,  and  who,  when  repeating  his  answers  to 
the  court,  omitted  such  expressions  as  he  tho««ht 
might  tend  to  his  disadvantage.  Huger  qoiduy 
caught  at  the  good  intentions  of  his  new  friend, 
and  resolving  to  rely  on  his  judgment,  he  took  the 
kindly  hints  as  they  were  intended.  One  exami- 
nation followed  another ;  and  the  repeated  exher- 
tation  of  the  magistrate  to  prepare  for  the  wetst, 
for  that  there  was  little  likebhood  of  a  pavdon 
being  obtained,  forced  upon  the  unfortunate  Huger 
the  unwelcome  conviction,  that  he  had  laid  down 
his  own  life  for  the  y^^m^tl^'^^^SiJ^P&i  • 
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•tnager  froin  impnsonment.  The  severir^  of  his 
treatment  also  exceeded  that  even  of  Lafayette ; 
the  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  plaoed  was 
without  light,  he  was  fed  upon  the  coaniest  food, 
during  the  night  was  chained  to  the  floor  of  the 
Tanlt,  and  his  own  clothes,  which  had  been  taken 
from  him,  were  replaced  with  those  worn  by  many 
an  unfortunate  predecessor. 

For  three  months  he  dragged  on  this  miserable 
existence  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  was 
some  amendment  in  his  condition  ;  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  better  room,  into  which  was  admitted 
a  small  but  welcome  light;  better  clothes,  and 
mor?  wholesome  food,  were  allowed  him ;  and 
altogether,  his  circumstances  were  improved  :  but 
he  still  continued  in  total  ignorance  as  to  what  his 
future  fate  was  to  be ;  for  the  jailer,  the  only 
human  being  he  ever  saw,  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  answer  any  questions  on  the  subject.  At 
length  one  day,  much  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  his 
young  friend  the  interpreter  entered  his  cell,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  delif^ht  of  the  poor 
nnsoner  at  once  again  meeting  with  a  kindly  face. 
Huger  now  learned  for  the  first  time  the  toul 
fajlure  of  their  scheme — that  Lafoyette  had  been 
retaken,  and  that  Balman,  a  fellow-prisoner,  was 
under  the  same  roof  with  himself.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  discovered  him  to  be  in  the  room  imme- 
diately above  his  own  ;  and,  after  various  efibrts, 
he  succeeded  in  holding  communication  with  him, 
in  a  manner  as  venturous  and  ingenious  as  that 
adopted  with  M.  de  Lafayette.  The  window, 
which  threw  a  borrowed  light  into  his  own  cell, 
served  likewise  to  light  that  of  Balman,  and,  with 
a  piece  of  lime  taken  ftY>m  the  wall,  Huger  con- 
trived to  scratch  a  few  words  upon  a  black  silk 
handkerchief,  which,  by  fastening  to  a  stick,  and 
climbing  up  the  side  of  the  room,  he  raised  as  near 
the  common  window  as  he  could.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  M.  Balman,  and,  after  many  efibrts, 
making  himself  master  of  it,  he  returned  an  answer 
by  the  same  method.  From  this  time  no  day 
passed  without  their  holding  communication  with 
each  other ;  while  to  the  exertions  of  the  friendly 
interpreter  they  were  indebted  for  the  means  of 
making  their  situation  still  more  comfortable.  By 
small  presents  and  occasional  bribes  of  money,  he 
had  secured  the  good  ofiices  of  the  wife  of  the 
iailer,  so  that,  secretly,  she  provided  them  with 
books,  food,  wine,  and  warmer  clothes.  Through 
her  interest  also  the  two  friends  procured  a  long- 
wished-for  meeting.  At  first  the  visit  was  short, 
but  b^  degrees  becoming  less  timorous,  they  were 
permitted  to  pass  some  part  of  every  day  to- 
gether. 

The  government  being  at  length  satisfied  that 
the  attempt  to  liberate  Lafayette  had  been  planned 
independently  by  these  two  adventurers,  and  was 
not,  as  was  supposed,  a  plot  laid  by  the  secret 
agents  of  France,  they  were  remitted  to  receive 
sentence  from  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Olmutz. 
In  this  condition  they  were  permitted  every  indul- 
gence but  that  of  liberty ;  and,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  each  other's  society,  and  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
release,  were  already  beginning  to  forget  past  suf- 
fering, when,  by  a  visit  from  their  newly-found 
friend,  the  kindly  interpreter,  they  learned  with 
dismay  that  the  intended  punishment  was  to  be 
iMsvy  indeed,  seeing  it  was  no  less  than  imprison- 
,  for  life.    A  hint  was  at  the  same  timiB  oon- 
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veyed  that,  if  by  any  means  they  could  procure 
money,  that  sentence  might  be  changed  for  one 
much  less  severe,  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  to  make  it  what  he  chose,  and  even  to 
release  them  entirely. 

This  information  seemed  to  bode  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  little,  at  least  of  immediate  good  ;  for 
Balman  had  no  fortune,  and  Huger  being  without 
credit  in  Austria,  could  not,  within  a  short  time, 
receive  a  remittance  from  England.  Their  friend, 
however,  did  not  desert  them  ;  he  withdrew,  prom- 
ising to  use  all  his  influence  for  their  release; 
and  it  is  probable  he  had  already  formed  that  de- 
sign, which  the  generosity  of  another,  equally  a 
stranger  to  the  pnsoners,  whose  name,  instead  of 
being  unknown,  should  be  published  aloud,  enabled 
him  afterwards  so  happily  to  carry  through.  A 
Russian  nobleman  of  large  fortune,  residing  near 
Olmutz,  was  perhaps,  from  a  resemblance  in  chai^ 
acter,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  young  inter- 
preter, and  from  him  had  learned  the  whole  story 
of  the  projected  release  of  Lafayette,  of  its  failure, 
and  of  the  generous  conduct  of  the  two  friends. 

To  him  W ,  for  the  initial  only  has  been  given 

for  the  name  of  the  good  Samaritan,  flew  for 
assistance  in  this  new  diflSculty ;  and  having  stated 
the  case  as  it  then  stood,  he  was  about  to  in- 
treat,  in  his  own  name,  a  loan  for  the  use  of 
the  prisoners,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  offin 
of  whatever  sum  might  be  required  to  secure  their 
release. 

Judging  the  heart  of  his  noble  friend  by  his 
own,  he  hesitated  not  for  a  moment  to  accept  the 
offer,  and  scarcely  afilbrdmg  himself  time  to  n>eak 
the  latitude  he  felt,  he  hurried  off  to  sound  the 
sentiments  of  the  magistrate.  His  situation  as  in- 
terpreter aflbrded  him  the  desired  opportunity,  and 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  hints  thrown  out  of 
the  chance  of  a  large  reward,  led  the  upright  judge 
to  listen  favorably  to  any  proposal  for  mitigating 
the  severe  punishment  of  the  prisoners.  The  show 
even  of  delicacy  was  then  laid  aside ;  an  exorbi- 
tant demand  was  made ;  and,  after  some  further 
discussion,  W withdrew  to  arrange  prelimi- 
naries, first  with  their  generous  benefactor,  and 
lastly  with  the  prisoners  wemselves.  Matters  now 
were  soon  settled  ;  the  term  of  their  imprisonment 
was  first  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  then  shortened  to 
seven,  soon  after  to  one,  then  to  a  month,  and 
lastly  to  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
were  released  from  prison.  The  first  use  they 
made  of  restored  liberty  was,  as  may  be  supposed, 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Russian  nobleman, 
and  pour  out  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
his  unlooked-for  and  welcome  munificence  :  while 

from  the  noble-minded  and  generous  W ,  to 

whose  kindness  they  owed  all  the  comforts  they 
had  experienced  in  prison,  and  to  whose  friendly 
and  humane  exertions  they  were  ultimately  in- 
debted for  their  liberation,  they  parted  with  those 
feelings  of  esteem,  admiration,  and  gratitude, 
which  never  afterwards  faded  from  their  rec<^ 
lection. 

The  principal  hero  of  the  tale  did  not,  however, 
meet  with  so  speedy  a  conclusion  to  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  it  was  not  till  the  year  1797,  when,  apeaeo 
taking  place  between  Austria  and  France,  that 
Lafayette  was  released  from  confinement  at  the 
request  of  the  then  General  Bonaparte. 
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From  Chamben'  JoarniL 
A   VISIT    TO    THE    SLAVE     MARKET    OF     CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

Nothing  coald  be  more  beautifal  than  the  rising 
of  the  sun  over  Constantinople  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  May,  1845.  From  the  hotel  in  which 
we  had  already  passed  some  days,  I  could  watch  to 
the  greatest  advantage  the  effect  of  his  rays,  as 
they  stole  down  from  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  grad- 
ually lightened  up  the  varied  scene  of  enchant- 
ment that  lay  at  my  feet ;  gliding  over  th«»  clear 
waters  of  the  Bospnorus,  glittering  on  every  tree 
and  flower  of  its  innumemble  gardens,  and  render- 
ing visible  the  gracefal  caiques  that  were  shooting 
to  and  fro  beneath  thf)ir  shade. 

Soon  the  soft  light  had  caught  on  every  slender 
minaret  and  golden  dome.  St.  Sophia's,  towering 
above  the  rest,  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against 
the  dear  sky.  The  exquisite  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  produced  on  the  Seraglio  Point  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  dark  cypresses  with  the  fresher  ^een 
of  the  luxnriant  shrubberies,  became  beaoufully 
striking  ;  and  the  palace  itself,  with  its  admirable 
Oriental  architecture,  added  not  a  little  to  the  sin- 
gnkr  loveliness  of  the  scene.  On  leaving  the  sea 
of  Marmora  to  enter  the  Bosphorus,  I  own  I  had 
been  thoroughly  disappointed  with  the  first  view  of 
the  city.  This  was  partly  caused  by  the  weather 
being  dull  and  gloomy  ;  for  the  Bosphorus,  with- 
out sunshine,  is  like  a  fair  face  without  a  smile  ; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  no  one  should  judge  of 
this  queen  of  eastern  cities  from  the  first  view  of 
her  position  ;  it  is  not  till  the  Seraglio  Point  is 
fairly  passed,  and  Europe  and  Asia  lie  on  either 
side,  like  a  vast  garden  divided  by  a  mighty  river, 
that  her  unquestionable  beauty  bursts  on  the  mind, 
and  Venice  and  Naples  sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison.  I  had  already  had  ample 
time  to  become  convinced  of  this,  and  yet,  on  the 
rooming  of  which  I  speak,  as  I  looked  down  on 
the  bright  Oriental  city,  I  could  not  help  applying 
to  it  the  words  of  the  poet—**  The  fairest  things 
hate  still  the  worst  fate."  This  reflection  was 
eaosed  by  my  having  that  day  made  arrangements 
to  visit  wbat  has  been  aptly  termed  the  plague-spot 
of  this  fair  land — ^the  slave  market.  Surely  it  is  a 
bhter  thing  to  think  that  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
which  Europe  can  boast,  should  also  be  the  scene 
of  her  most  degrading  and  revolting  commerce ; 
that  the  spot  where  nature  has  lavished  her  most 
luxuriant  loveliness,  should  be  defaced  by  the  foul- 
ed stain  on  humanity.  I  had  little  or  no  idea  of 
what  the  slave-trade  in  European  Turkey  really 
was,  notwithstanding  my  long  residence  in  the 
East,  until  this  day,  when  I  visited  the  se^t  of  it. 
I  own  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  many  travel- 
lers who  pour  every  day  into  Constantinople  should, 
in  their  published  accounts  of  that  city,  show  them- 
selves so  singularly  indifferent,  or  perhaps  so  politic, 
as  to  touch  very  slightly  on  what,  at  least  to  those 
who  profess  the  name  of  Christian,  must  be  a  most 

rtinful  sight.     I  believe  the  simple  recital  of  what 
saw  wilt  justify  me  in  speaking  strongly  on  the 
subject. 

On  the  morning,  then,  of  the  5th  of  May,  I  set 
OQt  to  visit  the  slave  market,  in  company  with  a 
fb^w-traveller  who,  by  his  great  talent  and  exten- 
sive information,  has  already  attained  an  elevated 
position  in  his  own  country,  and  who,  if  he  lives 
to  follow  np  his  brilliant  career,  will  undoubtedly 
give  to  France  a  name  that  all  Europe  will  delight 
to  honor.    I  had  already  visited  most  of  the  lions 


of  Constantinople  in  his  company,  a  pleasure  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  sound  and  original  observations. 
An  that  the  city  possessed  of  splendor  had  been 
displayed  before  us — the  Seraglio,  St.  Sophia's, 
and  the  singular  and  somewhat  repulsive  magnifi- 
cence of  the  tombs  of  the  sultans,  who  have  oeen 
laid  down  to  rot  and  decay  in  their  gorgeous  sarco- 
phagi, in  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
elegant  lady*s  drawing-room.  All  this  formed  the 
subject  of  our  conversation  as  we  toiled  along  the 
villanons  streets  of  Pera,  mutually  agreeing  that 
there  was  very  little  real  comfort  in  all  this  Orien- 
tal magnificence.  We  passed  through  several  of 
the  bazaars,  long  covered  passages,  with  stalls  on 
either  side,  and  crowded  at  that  early  hour  with 
half  the  population  of  the  **quartier."  We  had 
some  difiiculty  in  pushing  our  way  through  the  very 
phlegmatic  Turkish  crowd  ;  but  our  guide,  who 
was  a  Frenchman  long  established  in  the  East, 
walked  stoically  on,  armed  with  a  long  stick,  with 
which  he  vigorously  attacked  the  stupid  wolfish- 
looking  dogs  which  lay  literally  in  masses  on  the 
streets.  At  length  we  reached  the  place  of  our 
destination.  It  was  a  long  low  building,  forming 
a  square  of  considerable  size.  We  mounted  a  few 
unsteady  dirty  steps,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  large 
wooden  platform,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  It  was  divid^  into  pens,  shut  iu  by 
wooden  railings,  in  which  were  confined  the  black 
slaves ;  whilst  through  the  open  doors  leading  into 
the  house  itself  we  could  distinguish  the  veiled 
forms  of  the  white  women  grouped  behind  the 
wooden  screens.  On  benches,  so  placed  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  both,  were  seated  the  buyers,  for 
the  most  part  heavy,  OMooking  Turks,  dressed  in 
the  hideous  costume  introduced  by  the  late  sultan, 
and  occupied  as  usual  in  smoking,  though  the  quick 
glance  of  thehr  calm,  piercing  eyes,  seemed  to  take 
in  everything  around  in  complete  detail.  The  sell- 
ers stood  before  them,  vociferating  and  gesticulat- 
ing in  the  true  Oriental  manner.  The  court  bek>w, 
which  we  were  to  visit  afterwards,  was  filled  with 
all  the  less  valuable  part  of  this  human  merchan- 
dise, consisting  of  those  afilicted  with  any  infirmity, 
very  aged  persons,  and  young  children.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  comprehended  the  scene  in  all 
its  details ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  were 
stupified  in  witnessing  such  a  sight  on  European 
ground.  At  length  we  approached  one  of  the  pens, 
determined  to  examine,  to  the  fullest  extent,  into 
all  that  was  revolting  and  horrible  in  this  market 
of  human  life.  It  was  filled  with  young  Circassian 
women,  some  of  whom  were  remarkably  handsome. 
They  were  seated  close  together  on  the  ground, 
seemingly  in  an  attitude  of  listless  despondency, 
with  their  long  white  garments  flowing  round  them. 
As  we  came  np,  they  fixed  their  large  dark  eyes 
upon  ns,  and  I  certainly  never  met  a  gaze  of  more 
unutterable  sadness.  The  conviction  thrilled 
through  me,  as  my  eyes  met  theirs,  that  these  un- 
fortunate beings  are  not,  as  modem  philanthropists 
would  have  us  believe,  utterly  unconscious  of,  and 
incapable  of  feeling  the  dishonor  and  wretchedness 
of  their  fate.  I  felt,  as  I  stood  before  them,  and 
encountered  their  sofl  melancholy  glance,  that  they 
looked  on  me  as  the  free  and  happy  stranger  come 
to  gaze  on  them  in  their  infamy  and  their  misery. 
Presently  the  slave-trader,  to  whom  the  poor  crea- 
tures belonged,  came  up,  followed  by  a  tall  phleg- 
matic-looking Turk,  with  the  unmeaning  featares 
and  coarse  corpulency  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  his  nation.  The  merchant  advanoed,  and  seis- 
ing one  of  the  slaves  by  the  arm,  forced  her  to  stand 
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Op  b&hn  thisjpersonage,  who^  it  appeared,  wished 
to  boy  her.  He  locked  at  her  for  a  iew  miniitM 
fram  head  to  foot,  whilst  her  master  deseaoted  on 
her  merits ;  then  he  placed  one  hand  on  the  foaok 
of  her  neek,  whilst  he  jerlced  her  head  rudely  with 
the  other,  so  as  to  force  her  to  open  her  month, 
that  he  might  examine  her  teeth;  h^  roughly 
handled  her  neck  and  arms,  to  ascertain  if  the  flesh 
were  firm;  and,  in  short,  the  examination  was 
each,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dedare  I  have  seen 
a  horse  or  a  dog  more  tenderly  treated  under  simi- 
lar eircumstances.  After  all,  the  decision  was  un- 
farorable,  for  the  Turk  turned  away  with  a  con- 
temptuons  movement  of  the  head,  and  the  slave- 
dealer,  in  a  rage,  thrust  back  the  unfortunate 
creature,  who  sunk  down  trembling  amongst  her 
com|»anions  in  misery. 

Neither  my  friend  nor  I  had  uttered  a  word  dur- 
iog  this  scene ;  we  stood  silent  side  by  side,  and 
mechanically  foUowed  our  guide,  who  led  us  into 
the  adjoining  enclosure.  Here  we  became  witnesses 
to  a  sale  that  was  just  about  to  be  completed.  A 
miMt  interesting  group  presented  itself  before  us : 
two  yoeng  femak  slaves,  both  with  most  pleasing 
coontenances,  stood  together  closely  embraced,  the 
arm  of  the  one  round  the  neck  of  the  other ;  their 
attitode,  as  well  as  the  strong  likeness  between 
thtoi,  pointing  them  out  at  once  as  sisters.  By 
their  side  was  an  African  slave-dealer,  in  whoee 
ferocious  countenance  it  seemed  impossible  to  dis^ 
oem  a  traoe  of  hnman  feeling ;  he  was  armed  with 
a  la^e  heavy  stiek,  with  which  be  drove  them  to 
and  fro,  literally  like  a  herd  of  animals.  Three 
or  fofur  Tories  were  discussing,  with  considerable 
animation,  the  price  of  one  of  the  women  ;  but  the 
bargain  had  been  struek  just  before  we  came  in, 
and  one  of  the  partv,  a  stout  good-looking  man, 
WBB  paying  down  the  money.  When  this  was 
completed,  with  an  imperions  movement  of  the 
haiM  he  motioned  to  his  newly- purchased  slave  to 
follow  him.  It  was  the  youngest  and  the  most 
timid  of  the  two  sisters  whom  he  had  selected ; 
nothing  could  have  been  more  painful  than  to  wateh 
the  intense,  the  terrified  anxiety,  with  which  both 
had  followed  the  progress  of  sale ;  and  now  it  was 
concluded,  and  they  knew  that  the  moment  of 
separation  was  arrived.  She  whose  fate  had  been 
sesled,  disengaged  herself,  and,  turning  round, 
placed  her  two  hands  on  her  sister^s  shoulders  with 
a  firm  grasp,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes.  Not  words, 
not  tears,  eonld  have  expressed  one  half  of  the 
mnte,  unutterable  despair  that  dwelt  in  that  long 
heart-rending  gaze.  Jt  were  hard  to  say  whieh 
faee  was  most  eloquent  of  misery  :  but  the  I'urk 
was  impatient :  he  clapped  his  hands  together. 
Thia  was  a  well-known  signal.  A  slight  tremor 
shook  the  frame  of  the  young  slave ;  her  arms  fell 
powerless  at  her  side,  and  she  turned  to  follow  her 
master.  The  voiceless  but  agonized  farewell  was 
over.  In  another  moment  we  could  just  distinguish 
her  slender  figure  threading  its  way  through  the 
crowd,  in  company  with  the  other  slaves  belonging 
t4»  the  Turk.  Her  sister  had  hid  herself  behind 
her  companions,  and  now  sat  on  the  ground,  her 
head  sunk  upon  her  folded  arms.  Our  guide  would 
have  led  us  into  another  pen,  but  we  had  seen 
enough ;  we  hurried  through  the  various  groups 
till  we  reached  the  open  court ;  then  for  the  first 
time  we  addressed  each  other,  and  the  same  words 
bnrst  simnltaneottsly  from  the  lips  of  both — **  C'est 
mf&me!" 

*'  But  I  have  heard,'*  I  said,  willing  to  relieve 
nyaelf  from,  the  painful  oppression  this  sight  had 
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eaosed,  *'  that  these  poor  slaves  are  brought  op 
10  this  situation  from  their  infaney,^Kndt  knowing 
nothing  else,  do  not  feel  their  degradation  or  their 
misery." 

.**  Let  ns  ask <  Joseph,"  said  my  friend,  shaking 
his  head  incredulously ;  *<  he  is  an  inteliigent  per- 
son, and  can  donbtlees  initiate  us  into  the  mysteriea 
of  the  slave-trade.  Are  these  wretched  creatures 
born  in  captivity  1"  he  asked,  addressing  the  guide ; 
**  or,  if  not,  how  are  they  procured  ?" 

**  Very  easily,  monsieur,"  said  Joseph  compos- 
edly. *'  None  of  these  are  bom  slaves,  and  they 
are  all  procured  in  the  same  maimer.  Any  pacha 
who  wishes  an  addition  to  his  establishment,  mans 
a  vessel  with  a  well-armed  crew,  and  sends  it  over 
to  Ciroassia.  They  go  on  shore,  penetrato  some 
little  distance  into  the  country,  attack  the  first  quiet 
village  they  come  to,  bum  it  to  the  ground  if  they 
meet  with  any  resistance,  and  carry  off  all  the  wo- 
men and  children.  They  throw  them  in  a  heap 
into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  bring  them  to  Con^ 
stantinople.  The  pacha  chooses  what  be  thinia 
fit  for  himself,  and  then  sends  the  rest  to  the  shure 
market.  Some  of  the  more  extensive  skverdealen 
often  undertake  such  expeditions  on  their  own  ao^ 
count;" 

*'  But  afler  they  are  bought  they  ave  well  ttvatted , 
are  they  noti"  I  asked. 

*'  In  many  cases  they  are.  It  depends  enthwiy 
on  the  temper  of  the  master :  he  has  the  power  or* 
life  and  death  over  them ;  and  at  all  events  tlw 
bastinado  is  always  more  or  less  in  use." 

*'  And  what  is  the  fate  of  the  children  who  am 
brought  in  such  numbers  into  the  world  in  oons^ 

?[oenee  of  this  most  infamous  system!"  asked  ray 
HeRd. 

'*  They  are  sold  as  slaves,"  said  Joseph. 

<•  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  thty  sell  their  own- 
fiesh  and  blood  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

'<  Certainly  they  do.  They  can  acknowledge 
them,  and  give  thim  their  fireedom  if  they  choose ; 
but  they  never  do.  Thev  have  the  children  of  their 
wives  to  provide  for,  and  that  is  enough." 

We  asKcd  no  more  questions,  for  we  had'  heaiid 
quite  sufficient,  and  willingly  turned  oor  attentieii 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  court  in  which  we  now 
stood.  The  sight  which  presented  itself  here  was 
even  more  revolting  than  what  we  had  already 
seen.  Huddled  together  on  dirty  mats,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  full  power  of  the  burning  noon-day 
sun,  lay  a  number  of  miserable-looking  beings — 
blind,  lame,  and  deformed ;  some  crawling  ahoot 
on  crutches,  others  unable  to  use  their  di^orted 
limbs ;  and,  in  short,  afflicted  with  every  imagin- 
able infirmity.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
wretched  than  their  fate.  They  are  considered  as 
almost  quite  worthless  by  their  masters,  and  are 
starved  and  beaten  in  proportion  as  their  misfor- 
tunes render  them  unprofitable.  This  lasts  till 
they  are  bonght  in  lots  for  a  mere  trifle  by  some 
one  who  takes  them  as  a  sort  of  speculation,  tmst- 
ing  that,  amongst  several,  one  or  two  may  be  foun<f 
of  use  :  the  treatment  of  the  remainder  may  be 

agined !  We  distributed  a  few  paras  amongst 
them,  which  they  begged  from  us  in  tones  of  the 
most  piteous  entreaty,  and  then  left  the  slave  mar- 
ket, to  embark  in  the  caique  which  was  to  convey 
us  to  visit  the  vast  burial-grounds  of  Sontari ;  and 
we  had  ample  time,  whilst  traversing  the  qniet  wa* 
ters  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  to  nifleot 
on  all  we  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  inhuman  system  of  the  slave-trade  had  beenl^ 
fuUy  displajred  before  ns,  and  imagination  piotmed 
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to  08  the  brutal  servants  of  yet  more  brutal  masters 
ecmung  down  like  a  pestilence  on  the  happy  repose 
of  aome  quiet  Circassian  village — disturbing  the 
peace  of  innocent  and  harmless  lives — trampling 
under  their  rude  steps  the  dear  home  which  had 
been  perhaps  for  years  the  sanctuary  of  domestic 
and  natural  affection — rifling  these  rustic  dwellings 
of  their  brightest  treasures,  and  tearing,  with  the 
rtithless  power  of  armed  force,  the  wife  from  her 
husband,  the  bride  from  her  lover,  and  the  child 
from  her  parents.  And  when  every  tie  which 
makes  life  dear  is  broken,  and  the  chains  of  a 
hopeless  captivity  are  securely  riveted  on  the  limbs 
of  the  broken-hearted  slaves — when  they  have  been 
subdued  by  blows,  and  have  ate  the  food  thrown  to 
them  as  to  a  dog — ^when  they  have  been  displayed 
for  sale,  and  the  living,  palpitating  flesh  and  blood 
has  been  bought  and  sold  hke  the  vilest  merchan- 
dise—then what  is  the  fate  reserved  for  themt 
The  £iots  I  witnessed  were  too  deplorable  and  too 
palpable  to  admit  of  temporizing  or  hiding  a  bitter 
truth  under  the  colorless  refinement  of  modem 
'^  oonvenance."  These  beings,  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  go  forth  to  make  a  trade  of  their  very 
wretehednees,  to  gain  their  bread  by  a  life  of 
mhmy,  and  to  bring  into  the  world  a  miserable 
oflbpndg,  stigmatized  from  their  very  birth,  and 
destined  to  the  same  unnatural  existence.  And 
iHiere  is  it  that  this  commerce  of  human  life  is 
etrried  on,  day  afier  day,  in  all  its  unconcealed 
details  of  refined  brutality  t  In  Europe !  in  civil- 
ised Europe !  within  fifteen  days  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, under  the  very  e3res  of  thousands  of  travellers, 
who  openly  go  to  witness  this  **  curious  sight," 
and  as  openly  return  to  free  England  and  liberal 
:  France  to  publish  the  * 'interesting  account!" 
r  Sorely  these  nominally  Christian  countries  are 
hfltvangely  apathetic  on  this  subject !  But  the  rea- 
son is  most  obvious;  the  abolition  of  the  slaver 
trade  in  European  Turkey  would  necessarily 
involve  a  ^veat  political  question.  '*  La  Question 
.  d'Orient"  is  of  too  much  importance  to  the  three 
'  Great  Powers — who  have  chosen  it  as  the  field  of 
their  diplomatic  manoeuvres — to  'admit  of  mere 
homanity  weighing  in  the  scale.  Yet  I  think, 
were  there  a  few  more  honest  revelations  of  some 
of  the  secret  doings  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  no  one 
oould  visit  Turkey  without  at  least  earnestly  wish- 
ing that  this  beautiful  and  valuable  country  might 
pass  into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Turks. 

Huch  has  been  said  in  favor  of  this  people,  and 
until  I  had  sufiicient  opportunity  of  judging  them 
without  prejudice,  I  was  decidedly  preposs^sed  in 

•  their  favor.    ,The  feelings  with  which  I  now  regard 
•Uiem  may  therefore  fairly  be  admitted  to  result 

solely  from  the  actual  facts  witnessed.  With  some 
'  few  redeeming  qualities — honesty,  cleanliness,  and 
real  respect  for  their  religion,  such  as  it  is — it 
appears' to  me  that  .the  Turks  are  an  essentially 
cruel,  sensual,  and  unfeeling  race.  What  I  have 
mentioned  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  but  one  of 
the  many  inhuman  and  cold-blooded  systems  which 
demonstrate  this  only  too  plainly.  To  give  another 
instance,  I  may  mention  an  atrocity  currently  in 
practice,  though  perhaps  not  generally  known.    In 

•  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  or  the  danger 
of  there  oeing  too  many  members  of  the  royal 
fiunily  in  the'direct  line  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
aU  the  ehildfen  of  the  sultan  *s  numerous  brothers 

;  and  sisters  are  systematically  strangled  a  few  hours 
:  after  their  birth,  and  the  in&nt  forms,  still  warm 
with  the  Jife  whiefa  is  torn  from  them,  ere  well 
iooeiv6d,aTe  throMCO  into  the  Bospborus. 


Oh,  oouM  they  speak,  those  beaotifn], 
and  voiceless  waters,  how  many  an  awful  tale  of 
blood  and  infamy  they  wonld  reveal !  Could  they 
but  open  and  display  to  the  stoical  gaze  of  the  trav- 
ellers who  glide  in  such*  delicious  ease  over  their 
glassy  bosom,  the  putrifying  mass  which  loads 
dieir  hiddpn  depths,  formed  by  the  mangled  bodies 
of  those  innumerable  victims !  It  seemed  to  me. 
as  the  light  caique  which  bore  me  shot  over  the 
scarce  rippling  waves,  that  I  behekl  the  venerable 
form  of  the  good  old  patriarch  (who,  twenty  years 
before,  was  flung  there,  warm  and  bleeding,  from 
the  hands  of  his  executioi^ers)  floating  by  with  his 
white  hair  dabbled  in  blood,  and  his  hands  still 
uplifted  in  the  last  vain  prayer  for  mercy.  I  know 
not  if  this  appalling  history  is  generally  known, 
but  the  blood  of  that  holy  old  man  alone  wookl 
suffice  to  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Turkish 
nation. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  independence,  whereby  Greece  attained  her 
nominal  liberty ;  the  news  had  reached  Constant!* 
nople  of  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  more  distant 
provinces ;  it  was,  I  think,  on  Easter  Sunday,  or 
some  other  high  festival  of  the  church ;  VhoQsands 
of  the  Greeks  inhabiting  the  city  were  assembled 
at  the  cathedral  where  the  venerable  patriarch  was 
administering  the  communion.  The  Turkc,  infu- 
riated on  finding  that  the  skves  they  had  so  long 
crushed  beneaSi  their  haughty  feet  had  stiU 
retained  in  their  degradation  some  spark  of  the 
unextinguishable  love  of  liberty,  now  rushed  to 
the  church,  crymg  out  fcnr  vengeance.  The 
Greeks,  whose  neeks  were  still  too  completely 
under  the  Moslem  yoke  to  attempt  resistance  even 
had  their  numbers  been  adequate,  fell  back  before 
the  irritated  crowd.  The  patriarch,  bending  be- 
neath the  weight  of  ei^h^  years,  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  his  withered  hands  uplifted  to 
Mess  the  people ;  the  Turks  rushed  tovrards  bin, 
they  seized  him,  and  tore  him  down  to  the  ground ; 
they  twined  their  sacrilegious  hands  in  the  flowing 
white  hair  that  fell  round  his  venerated  head,  they 
dragged  him  over  the  stone  pavement  of  the 
church,  through  the  open  street,  to  the  foot  of  the 
nearest  tree — and  there,  still  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
with  the  last  aoceuts  of  the  half-uttered  bloMing 
trembling  on  his  withered  lips,  they  passed  a  com- 
mon rope  round  his  neck,  and  hung  him,  along 
with  three  of  his  cardinals !  It  did  not  take  long 
to  extinguish  the  feeble  spark  of  life  in  that  aged 
frame.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  they  cut  him 
down  and  flung  him  into  the  Bospborus.  By  some 
strange  accident  the  body  did  not  sink.  That 
same  evening  a  Russian  vessel  was  sailing  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  its  way  to 
Odessa ;  suddenly  a  sight  presented  itself  which 
caused  the  superstitious  crew  to  fall  on  their  knees, 
seized  with  a  reverential  awe.  Gently  borne  along 
by  the  current  the  body  of  the  murdered  patriarch 
came  floating  by.  The  holy  old  man  lay  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters,  still  and  serene  as  a  child  in 
dreamless  sleep.  His  pontifical  robes  were  foMed 
decently  around  him ;  his  hands  were  yet  in  ^ 
posture  of  prayer ;  his  hoary  head  moved  slowly 
with  its  undulating  pillow;  and  the  distinctive 
mark  of  his  priesthmd,  the  long  snowy  hair,  flowed 
over  the  wave.  With  a  respect  amounting  to 
worship,  the  Russian  sailors  drew  the  corpse  from 
the  water,  and  carried  it  to  Odessa,  where  he  was 
buried.  He  has  since  been  canonized,  and  is  now 
considered  one  of  their  most  powerful  saints. 

But  it  were  inde^p^§i§ytowiWBJy  « 
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of  Tarki^  barbarity;  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  modern  history  of  the  Oitoman  em|iire 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  them.  Would  it  were 
rather  possible  to  suj^gest  some  means  by  whi<:h 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  country  in  Kujxipe 
might  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  race  nho»e 
social  systems,  whose  religion  of  crimes  permitted 
and  sensuality  authorized,  whose  government  of 
open  despotism  and  concealed  intrigue,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  it  tlie  abode  of  ihe  most  deep- 
seated  and  corroding  evils.  In  fact,  the  Turks, 
deists  in  theory,  are  materialists  in  practice.  But 
such  was  the  policy  of  the  wily  founder  of  their 
creed;  it  is  evident  that  he  well  undersU)od  the 
bent  of  the  huuKtn  mind,  and  felt  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  render  iii^  own  name  immortal  by  giving 
them  a  religion  essentially  funded  to  administer  to 
every  selfish  passion. 

But,  al«s !  though  slight  the  tenor  by  which  the 
indoJeni  Mussulmans  keep  possession  of  their  prom- 
ising and  fertile  country,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  expediency,  and  expediency  alone,  is  the 
mainspring  of  every  government,  we  may  not  look 
to  see  it  wrested  from  their  lodse  and  easy  grasp. 
80  earelessly,  indeed,  do  they  sit  in  possession,  so 
perfectly  sure  that  no  nation  will  ever  be  audacious 
enough  to  attack  tliem,  that  their  empire  is  in  fact 
already  crumbling  into  dust  beneath  their  feet; 
and  assuredly  it  would  require  but  a  very  slight 
movement  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  great 
European  powers  to  conquer  and  subdue  it  en* 
tirely,  if  the  resistance  were  only  from  the  internal 
force  of  the  country.  How  many  a  brave  old 
Palikar  in  Greece  makes  it  his  dream  by  night  and 
his  thought  by  day,  that  he  may  yet  behold  his 
countrymen  march  triumphant  mto  the  land  to 
which  they  claim  a  prior  right !  Doubtless  this  is 
of  all  dreams  the  most  futile;  yet  had  Greece, 
which  may  well  be  compared  to  a  frail  and  tem-. 
pest-driven  bark,  been  provided  with  a  wiser  pilot 
at  her  helm,  she  might  perhaps  have  deemed  the 
vision  not  altogether  vam.  As  it  is,  I  think  the 
wishes  of  every  unprejudiced  visitor  in  Turkey 
will  limit  themselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  ear- 
nest desire  that  those  travellers  who  so  assiduously 
publish  their  observations,  would  at  least  frankly 
and  openly  relate  what  they  see ;  and  when  the 
flimsy  veil  which  diplomacy  has  thrown  over  the 
actual  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  raised  for 
them,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  for  every 
intelligent  observer,  let  them  not,  complying  with 
the  culpable  policy  of  the  present  day,  conceal  or 
extenuate  the  actual  and  most  painful  truths  which 
must  present  themselves  before  them. 


From  ClmmbcrV  Journal. 
THE   SHOK-MENDER    OF    PORTSMOUTH. 

One  day,  in  passing  along  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, I  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  at  a  print-shop 
window.  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  "  respecta- 
ble*' to  be  seen  forming  one  of  such  assemblages ; 
but  every  man  has  his  failings,  and  one  of  mine  is, 
to  take  a  peep  at  any  very  nice-looking  prints 
which  the  sellers  of  these  articles  considerately  put 
in  their  windows  for  the  public  amusement.  On 
the  present  occasion,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the 
printseller^s  wares,  I  was  much  interested  in  ob- 
serving a  print  which  diflfered  considerably  from 
anything  else  in  the  window.  Hanging  between 
an  opera  dancer  and  a  general — both  pets  of  the 
fHibho— was  the  representation  of  an  old  cobbler 
sitting  professionally  in  his  booth,  with  a  shoe 


ii\/one  hand  and  his  knife  in  the  other,  while,  with 
spectacles  turned  up  over  his  brow,  and  head 
averted,  he  was  apparently  addressing  a  ragged 
urchin  who  stotKl  lieside  him  with  a  book.  In  the 
.  back-ground  v{2s  a  miscellaneous  C(»Ilection  of 
books,  lasts,  old  shoes,  and  bird-cages,  inter- 
spersed with  the  heads  and  faces  of  a  crowd  of 
cniidren — the  whole  fcirming  an  unique  combina- 
tion of  a  school  and  cobiiicry.  Beneath  was  the 
inscription,  "John  Pounds  and  his  school."  I 
was,  as  1  have  said,  interested,  and  I  resolved  to 
know  something,  if  p<»ssible,  of  John  Pounds  and 
his  seminary.  On  making  inquiries  accordingly,  I 
discovered,  through  the  agency  of  a  little  pam- 
phlet, (sold  by  Green,  50  Newgate  street,)  who 
John  Pounds  was,  and  what  kind  of  a  school  he 
conducted. 

John  Pounds  was  born  of  parents  in  a  humble 
rank  of  life,  in  Portsmouth,  in  the  year  1766.  In 
early  life,  while  working  with  a  shipwright  in  the 
docicyard,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  his 
thighs  broken,  and  so  put  out  of  joint  as  to  render 
him  a  cripple  for  life.  Compelled,  fn»m  this 
calamity,  to  choose  a  new  means  of  subsistence, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  ehoemaking  craft.  The 
instructions  he  received  in  this  profession,  how- 
ever, did  not  enable  him  to  make  shoes,  and  in 
that  branch  of  the  art  he  was  diffident  in  trying  his 
hand.  Contenting  himself  with  the  more  humble 
department  of  mending,  he  became  the  tenant  of  a 
weather-boarded  tenement  in  St.  Mary  street  in  his 
native  town. 

John  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  his  mind 
was  always  running  on  some  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  like  all  other  benevolent  self-helpful 
people,  he  got  enough  to  do.  While  still  a  young 
man,  he  was  favored  with  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
numerous  children  of  his  brother  ;  and,  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  gift,  the  child  was  a  feeble  little 
boy,  with  his  feet  overlapping  each  other,  and 
turned  inwards.  This  poor  child  soon  became  an 
object  of  so  much  affection  with  John,  as  thor- 
oughly to  divide  his  attention  with  a  variety  of 
tame  birds  which  he  kept  in  his  stall.  Ingenious 
as  well  as  kind-hearted,  he  did  nut  rest  till  he  had 
made  an  apparatus  of  old  shoes  and  leather,  which 
untwisted  the  child's  feet,  and  set  him  fairly  on  his 
legs.  The  next  thing  was  to  teach  his  nephew  to 
read,  and  this  he  undertmik  also  as  a  labor  of  love. 
Af^er  a  time,  he  thought  the  hoy  would  learn 
much  better  if  he  had  a  companion — in  which,  no 
doubt,  he  was  right,  for  solitary  education  is  not  a 
good  thing — and  he  invited  a  poornei«»liborto  send 
him  his  children  to  be  taught  This  invitation 
was  followed  by  others:  John  acquired  a  passion 
for  gratuitous  teaching,  which  nothing  hut  the 
limits  of  his  booth  could  reslrahi.  **  His  humble 
workshop,"  to  follow  the  language  of  his  memoir, 
**  was  about  six  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet 
in  length  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  he  would  sit  on 
his  stool,  with  his  last  or  lapstonc  on  his  knee,  and 
other  implements  by  his  side,  going  on  with  his 
work,  and  attending  at  the  same  time  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  whole  assemblage ;  some  of  whom 
were  reading  by  his  side,  writing  from  his  dicta- 
tion, or  showing  up  their  sums;  others  seated 
around  on  forms  or  boxes  on  the  floor,  or  on  the 
steps  of  a  small  staircase  in  the  rear.  Altliough 
the  master  seemed  to  know  where  to  Imik  for  each, 
and  to  maintain  a  due  command  over  all,  yet  so 
small  was  the  room,  and  so  deflcicnt  in  the  usual 
accommodations  of  a  school,  that  the  scene  a|>- 
peared,  to  the  observer  fron 
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crowd  of  children *8  heads  and  faces.  (Hvin*;  to; 
the  limited  extent  of  his  room,  he  often  founit  it 
necessary  to  make  a  selection,  from  among  several 
subjects  or  candidates,  for  his  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  such  cases  always  preferred,  and 
prided  himself  on  taking  in  hand,  what  he  called 
**  the  little  blackguards,"  and  laming  them.  He 
has  been  seen  to  follow  such  to  the  town-quay,  and 
hold  oat  in  his  hand  to  them  the  bribe  of  a  roasted 
potato,  to  induce  them  to  come  to  school.  When 
the  weather  permitted,  he  caused  them  to  take 
turns  in  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  his  front-door, 
and  on  a  little  form  on  the  outside,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fresh  air.  His  modes  of  tuition  were  chiefly 
of  his  own  devising.  Without  having  ever  heard 
of  Pestalozzi,  necessity  led  him  into  the  interroga- 
tory system.  He  taught  the  children  to  read  from 
hand-hills,  and  such  remains  of  old  school-books  as 
he  could  procure.  Slates  and  pencils  were  the 
only  implements  for  Mrriting,  yet  a  creditable  de- 
gree of  skill  was  acquired  ;  and  in  cipherincr,  the 
Rale  of  Three  and  Practice  were  performed  whh 
accuracy.  With  the  very  young  espccisilly,  his 
manner  was  particularly  pleasant  and  facetious. 
He  would  ask  them  the  names  of  different  parts  of 
their  body,  make  them  spell  the  words,  and  tell 
their  oses.  Taking  a  child's  hand,  he  would  say, 
'*  What  is  this  t  Spell  it."  Then  slapping  it,  he 
would  say,  "What  do  I  do?  Spell  that."  So 
with  the  ear,  and  the  act  of  pulling  it ;  and  in  Kke 
manner  with  other  tfaio^.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  more  strict  discipline  with  them  as  they 
grew  bigger,  and  might  have  become  turbulent ; 
but  he  invariably  preserved  the  attachment  of  all. 
In  this  way  some  hundreds  of  persons  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  all  the  schooling  they  have 
ever  had,  and  which  has  enabled  many  of  them 
to  fill  useful  and  creditable  stations  in  life,  who 
might  otherwise,  owing  to  the  temptations  atten- 
dant on  poverty  and  ignorance,  have  become 
burdens  on  society,  or  swelled  the  calendar  of 
crime." 

Will  the  reader  credit  the  fact,  that  this  excel- 
lent individual  never  sought  any  compensation  for 
these  labors,  nor  did  he  ever  receive  any  t  Of  no 
note  or  account,  his  weather-boarded  establishment 
was  like  a  star  radiating  light  around  ;  but  of  the 
good  he  was  doing,  John  scarcely  appeared  con- 
scious. The  chief  gratification  he  felt  was  the  occa- 
sional visit  of  some  manly  soldier  or  sailor,  grown 
up  out  of  all  remembrance,  who  would  call  to 
shake  hands  and  return  thanks  for  what  he  had 
done  for  him  in  his  infancy.  At  times,  also,  he 
was  encouragingly  noticed  by  the  local  authorities ; 
but  we  do  not  near  of  any  marked  testimony  of 
(heir  approbation.  Had  he  been  a  general,  and 
conquered  a  province,  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  considered  a  public  benefactor,  and  honored 
accordingly  ;  being  only  an  amateur  schoolmaster, 
nnd  a  reclaimer  from  vice,  John  was  allowed  to 
find  the  full  weight  of  the  proverb,  that  virtue  is 
its  own  reward.  And  thus  obscurely,  known 
principally  to  his  humble  neighbors,  did  this  hero 
— for  was  he  not  a  hero  of  the  purest  order? — 
spend  a  long  and  oseful  existence  ;  every  selfish 
gratification  being  denied,  that  he  might  do  the 
more  good  to  others.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  JanutMry,  1839,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years, 
when  looking  at  the  picture  of  his  school,  which 
had  been  lately  executed  by  Mr.  Sheaf,  he  sud- 
denly fell  down  and  expired.  His  death  was  felt 
severely.  "  The  abode  of  contented  and  peaceful 
Ihigality  became  at  once  a  scene  of  desolation. 


He  and  his  nephew  had  made  provision  on  tin 
day  for  what  was  to  them  a  loxorions  repast*  On 
the  little  mantelpiece  remained  uncooked  a  rauf* 
fol  of  fresh  sprats,  on  which  they  were  to  ha*e 
regaled  themselves  in  honor  of  the  new  year.  The 
childTen  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation  and 
sorrow ;  some  of  them  came  to  the  door  next  day. 
and  cried  because  they  could  not  be  admitted  ;  and 
for  several  succeeding  days  the  younger  ones 
came,  two  or  three  together,  loolced  about  the 
room,  and  not  fiMing  their  friend,  went  away  dis- 
consolate." John  Pounds  was,  as  he  had  vrished, 
called  awny,  withoirt  bodily  suffering,  from  his 
useful  labors  He  is  gone  to  await  the  award 
of  Him  who  has  said,  ♦*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  o^thefte,  ve  did  it  nato 
me." 


FOROIYE  AND   FOROET. 
BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF   "  PROVERBIAL   PHILOSOWy." 

Whkn  Streams  of  nnkindness,  as  bitter  as  gall, 

Bubble  up  from  the  heart  to  the  tongue^ 
And  meekness  is  writhing  in  torment  and  thialt. 

By  the  hands  of  ingratitude  wmn^.— ■ 
In  the  heat  of  injustice,  unwept  and  unfair. 

While  the  anguish  is  festering  yet. 
None,  none  but  an  angel  of  Grod  can  declare 

**  I  now  can  forgive  and  forget." 

But  if  tlie  bad  spirit  is  chased  froin  the  heart. 

And  the  lips  are  in  peniience  steep'd. 
With  the  wrong  so  repented  the  wrath  will  depart, 

Though  scorn  on  injustice  were  heaped ; 
For  tlie  best  compensation  is  paid  for  all  ill. 

When  the  cheek  with  contrition  is  wet. 
And  every  one  feels  it  is  possible  still, 

And  once  to  forgive  and  forget. 

To  forget  t    It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  a  mind, 

However  his  heart  may  forgive. 
To  blot  out  all  perils  and  dangers  behind, 

And  but  for  the  future  to  live ; 
Then  how  shall  it  be  ?  for  at  every  turn 

Recolleclitm  the  spirit  ^nll  fret, 
And  the  ashes  of  injnry  smoulder  and  bum, 

Though  we  strive  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Oh,  hearken  !  my  tongue  shall  the  riddle  unseal, 

And  mind  shall  be  partner  with  heart, 
While  thee  to  thyself  I  bid  conscience  reveal. 

And  show  thee  how  evil  thou  art ; 
Remember  thy  follies,  thy  sins,  and — thy  crimes. 

How  vast  is  that  infinite  debt ! 
Yet  mercy  haih  seven  by  seventy  times 

Been  swift  to  forgive  and  forget  * 

Brood  not  on  insults  or  injuries  old, 

For  thou  art  injurious  loo — 
Count  not  their  sum  till  the  total  is  told, 

For  thou  art  unkind  and  untrue ; 
And  if  all  thy  harms  are  forgotten,  forgiven, 

Now  mercy  with  justice  is  met, 
Oh,  who  would  not  gladly  take  lessons  of  Heaven, 

Nor  learn  to  forgive  and  forget ! 

Tes,  yes,  let  a  man,  when  his  enemy  weeps, 

Be  quick  to  receive  him  a  friend  ; 
For  thus  on  his  head  in  kindness  he  heaps 

Hot  coals — to  refine  and  amend ; 
And  hearts  that  are  Christian  more  eagerly  yean. 

As  a  nnrse  on  her  innocent  pet. 
Over  lipe  that,  once  bitter,  to  penitence  toBi, 

And  whisper,  forgi|f,|f(|/i^^^^g[e 
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When  a  mere  man  of  letters  of  the  present  day 
bethinks  him  of  arraying  the  spirits  uf  the  age  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  he  selects  a  number  of  poets 
and  tale-writers,  some  of  whom,  perhaps,  have 
hardly  been  heard  of  beyond  the  set  amongst  which 
they  are  worshipped.  The  true  spirits  of  the  age 
are  not  writers  at  all,  or  at  least  are  not  spirits  of 
the  age,  by  reason  of  their  being  writers.  They 
are  the  men  who  take  a  lead  in  operations  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  great  social  changes — such 
men  as  Stephenson,  Hudson,  Cobden,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  We  learn  from  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Pictorial  Times,  that  Mr.  Waghorn 
passed  his  earlier  years  of  manhood  as  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which 
capacity  he  took  part  in  many  desperate  battles, 
and  got  some  severe  wounds,  but  only  with  the  ef- 
fect of  hardening  him  to  the  ardent  enterprises  in 
which  he  has  since  been  engaged.  Having  several 
times  had  to  pass  from  India  to  England,  and  back, 
wfaeo  it  was  a  four  months'  voyage,  his  impetuous 
nature  felt  keenly  this  loss  of  time,  and  he  resolved 
to  effect  the  means  of  a  quicker  transit.  It  cost 
him  seven  years  to  bring  this  to  bear,  and  a  full  re- 
cital of  his  difficulties  would  form  a  most  interest- 
ing narrative. 

"  At  the  outset,"  says  our  authority,  **  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  an  extraordinary  man — whose 
natural  talents  are  such,  that  iu  other  circum- 
stances they  might  have  made  him  the  Napoleon 
of  his  age — who  had  accumulated  a  large  amount 
of  wealth  and  power,  who  hod  built  up  an  army 
and  a  fleet  at  a  vast  expense,  and  who  might,  had 
he  pleased,  have  interposed  stupendous  obstacles 
to  the  accomplishment  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn 's 
design.  This  man  was  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pasha 
of  Egjrpt,  whose  character  and  position  would  have 
extinguished  all  hope  of  success  in  a  mind  less  de- 
termined than  tliat  which  was  now  absorbed  in 
contemplating  a  miglity  work,  and  inflexibly  deter- 
mined on  its  achievement.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  pasha,  conciliated  his  esteem,  secured  his 
confidence,  and  then — knowing  that  none  could 
cross  the  desert  from  Suez  to  Alexandria,  a  dis- 
tance of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  of  sandy 
waste,  without  being  friendly  with  the  Arab  tribes 
— he  proposed  to  Mohammed  Ali  the  hitherto  im- 
practicable task  of  establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  freebooters  of  the  wilderness,  the 
wild  descendants  of  Ishmael. 

**  The  appeal  was  successful.  Lieutenant  Wag- 
liorn  was  appointed  by  the  sagacious  ruler  of 
Egypt  his  secret  emissary  to  the  Arabs,  and  to 
that  people  he  went,  without  a  single  attendant. 
Among  them  he  lived  three  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  time  exerted  so  much  influence  upon 
them,  as  to  induce  them  to  exercise  forbearance, 
and  to  treat  that  mysterious  tiling,  a  letter,  with 
due  respect. 

^'  His  next  step  was  to  prevail  upon  Mohammed 
Ali  to  open  a  house  of  agency  in  Suez,  which, 
being  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf 
of  its  own  name,  which  is  also  at  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  Red  Sea,  would  be  of  great  impor- 
taiiee  as  an  outpost  on  the  proposed  route.  Cara- 
^kseras  were  tlien  to  be  established  at  different 
spots  in  the  desert ;  and  in  this  project  also  he  was 
Aoeceasfal.  lieutenant  Waghorn  subsequently 
baik  a  house  at  Cairo,  to  be  employed  as  an  outpost. 


This  town  is  the  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  imd  the 
second  city  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  being 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  containing  a 
large  population,  it  was  of  great  moment  to  have  a 
station  here.  Alexandria  also  being  a  town  of 
great  importance,  it  was  necessary  that  another 
should  be  constructed  there  ;  which  was  according- 
ly done.  Most  complete  were  all  these  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  after  a  while.  Lieutenant  Waghoni 
had  the  high  gratification  of  conducting  the  late 
Earl  of  Munster  and  a  party  of  officers  by  the  new 
route  across  the  desert  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
through  France,  direct  from  Bombay.  Various 
improvements  in  the  means  thus  employed  were 
gradually  effected  ;  and  so  permanent  were  the  ad- 
vantages secured  to  the  parlies  immediately  con- 
cerned, that  it  became  a  matter  of  interest  with 
them  to  secure  their  continuance.  Mohammed  Ali 
learned  so  much  from  what  had  been  accomplished, 
that  every  existing  facility  was  continued  even 
during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
pasha.  A  slight  notice  of  his  generosity  at  that 
tune  must  not  be  omitted.  During  the  attack  on 
the  castle  of  Gebail,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
September,  1840,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  firing,  a 
white  flag  being  seen  hoisted  in  the  town,  hostile 
proceedings  were  instantly  suspended  ;  but  on  the 
boat's  reaching  the  shore,  the  Indian  mail,  which 
had  arrived  by  way  of  Bagdad,  was  handed  to  the 
officer  with  **  Suleiman  rasha's  compliments  to 
Admiral  Stopford.'*  The  latter,  on  his  part,  im- 
mediately forwarded  a  warm  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
pasha,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  package  of  for- 
eign wine,  which  had  been  seized  in  an  Egyptian 
vessel  directed  to  Suleiman.  This  interchange  of 
courte^es  being  ended,  firing  was  at  once  resumed, 
and  the  result  is  well  known.  For  the  feeling  thus 
displayed  during  this  arduous  war,  Mohammed  Ali 
afterwards  received  an  honorable  tribute  from  the 
merchants  of  Britain,  who  justly  felt  that  conduct 
so  unexampled  deserved  its  prompt  and  hearty  ap- 
probation.'* 

The  result,  in  short,  of  Mr.  Waghorn 's  exer^ 
tions  was  the  establishment  of  a  communication 
from  India,  by  Egypt  and  Marseilles,  to  England, 
occupying  about  thirty-five  days.  Such  at  least 
was  the  route  used  for  letters,  and  available  for 
travellers  also,  unless  they  preferred,  for  cheap- 
ness, to  take  the  steamer  by  Gibraltar.  It  was 
unlucky,  in  this  arrangement,  that  the  route  passed 
through  France,  for  the  French,  animated  by  hos- 
tile feeUngs  towards  England,  clogged  that  passage 
with  as  many  difficulties  and  humiliations  as  possi- 
ble. Indignant  at  the  vexations  thus  experienced, 
Lieutenant  Waghorn  lately  determined  to  try  if  it 
was  possible  to  find  another  and  equally  convenient 
line  of  transit  across  Uie  continent.  Convinced 
that  such  a  course  was  pracdcable,  he  communi- 
cated his  ideas  to  many,  but  received  no  assistance 
in  carrying  them  out.  The  British  government 
was  unable  to  entertain  it,  from  the  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties which  invariably  occur  in  moving  the  com- 
plicated political  machine  for  such  an  object.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  denounced  the  project  as  wild  and 
absolutely  impracticable. 

To  pursue  the  intelligent  narrative  in  the  Picio- 
rial  Times — **  Nothing  was  more  clear  to  the  eagle 
eye  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  than  that  it  was  very 
desirable  to  effect  tne  transit  without  touching  on 
the  French  territory,  and  that  there  would  be  an 
actual  saving  of  240  miles  by  way  of  Trieste  over 
that  of  Marseilles.  The  former  is  the  principal 
seaport  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  is  situ- 
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ated  near  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea.  The  depth  of  water  is  sach,  that  ships 
of  300  tons  hurden  can  lie  close  to  the  quays,  those 
of  greater  size  heing  moored  in  front  of  the  city. 
Lieutenant  Waghorn  considered,  too,  that  the 
saving  of  a  mile,  or  the  gaining  of  a  minute,  in  so 
great  an  enterprise,  was  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
and  on  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  he  set  his  heart.  That  great  and 
petty  governments  might  thwart  or  retard  his 
movements,  he  did  not  forget ;  but,  with  fixedness 
of  purpose,  he  communicated  with  them,  and,  as 
the  result,  succeeded  in  allaying  their  prcjudic<»s, 
dispelling  their  fears,  and  stimulating  their  hopes 
of  great  and  ultimate  advantage.  Two  years  have 
been  spent  in  these  arrangements,  and  he  has  just 
been  permitted  to  reap  their  first  and  most  gratify- 
ing fruits." 

The  requisite  preparations  having  been  made, 
Mr.  Waff  horn  sailed  for  Alexandria  to  receive  the 
mail,  which  started  from  Bombay  on  the  first  of 
October,  This  was  brought,  as  usual,  by  steam- 
er to  Suez,  by  Arab  couriers  across  the  desert 
to  Cairo,  and  thence  up  the  Nile  and  canal  by 
steamers  to  Alexandria.  Off  this  place  Mr.  Wag- 
horn  awaited  the  mail  in  the  Austrian  steamer 
"  Imperatore  ;*'  and  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  its  transit  from  Bombay.  The 
steamer  instantly  made  off  across  the  Mediterrane- 
an, where  it  encountered  extremely  rough  weather 
and  head  winds:  nevertheless,  m  six  days  and 
thirteen  h(mrs  it  reached  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  ran  into  Dwino,  fifteen  miles  nearer  to  London 
than  Trieste,  which  had  been  his  first  destination. 
The  whole  European  continent  was  now  before  the 
lieutenant,  and  he  hastened  to  begin  his  journey 
ar^ross  it.  We  learn  from  the  London  TlltLStratm 
N'ws,  in  which  an  accurate  sketch  of  his  route  is 
pnhlished,  that,  making  his  way  from  Dwino 
through  Tnspruck,  Dim,  and  Burchall  by  post- 
chaise,  thence  to  Manheim  by  railway,  and  from 
the  latter  place  to  Bergen  by  steamer  down  the 
Rhine — where  an  accident  prevented  him  from 
continuing  his  voyage — ^he  landed  and  posted  to 
Cologne,  and  went  on  to  Ostend  by  railway.  Here 
the  **  Heme"  steamer  waited  to  convey  him  to 
Dover;  and  he  arrived  in  London  by  railway, 
aAer  one  of  the  most  rapid  journeys  ever  made 
across  Europe.  It  occupied,  despite  delays  and 
accidents,  only  nincty-nme  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

On  the  1st  of  October  another  mail  was  de- 
spatched from  Bombay,  with  extra  speed,  by  the 
route  via  Marseilles,  to  see  which  would  arrive  in 
London  first.  That  was  anticipated  by  Mr.  Wag- 
horn  by  tipo  days,  thus  proving  the  superiority  of 
the  German  over  the  French  route.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  he  shall  be  able,  in  his  next  attempt, 
to  complete  the  same  journey  in  twenty-five  days ; 
and,  with  less  than  two  years'  experience,  de- 
spatches will  be  in  London  on  the  twenty-first  day 
from  Bombay. 

This  new  route  will  be  an  extremely  useful  vari- 
ation from  the  French  one.  It  secures  an  overland 
transit  to  India  in  the  event  of  anything  occurring 
to  interrupt  that  by  way  of  Marseilles;  besides 
giving  travellers  their  choice  as  to  scenery,  and  the 
countries  they  would  wish  to  get  a  glimpse  of.  As 
h  wUl  be  much  to  the  interests  of  the  various  states 


which  the  road  passes,  they  will  doubtless  alter 
their  passport  system,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  document  for  each  frontier, 
and  will  in  all  probability  combine  their  ambassa- 
dors' and  agents'  signatures  on  one  passport,  for 
the  special  accommodation  of  each  traveller  intend* 
ing  to  go  to  India.  Still,  the  new  route  could 
never  ^vholly  supersede  the  Indian  traflic  through 
France.  The  truth  is,  there  are  some  natural  &- 
ficulties  of  an  important  kind  attending  the  German 
route.  The  experiment  tried  by  Mr.  Waghorn 
during  the  fine  season,  will  be  far  more  difficult 
during  mid-winter.  The  storms  so  frequent  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  snows  which  cover  the  roads  of 
Gennany,  will  present  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  the  mails  which  they  do  not  encounter  in  their 
passage  through  France ;  besides,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  the  railway  between  MarscOles  and 
Calais  will  greatly  shorten  the  distance.  For  these 
reasons,  no  very  speedy  change  in  the  bulk  of  the 
communication  with  India  is  to  b^  anticipated,  since 
the  new  road  opened  by  Mr.  Waghorn  is  only 
available  when  the  state  of  the  sea  ani  the  fine  sea- 
son combine  to  insure  success. 

The  new  triumph  of  rapidity  in  travel  is  entirely 
accomplished  by  private  enterprise.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Times  newspaper  supplied  the  pecuni- 
ary means,  and  Lieutenant  Waghorn  did  the  rest. 
It  may  seem  anomalous  at  first  sight  that  an  under- 
taking so  purely  national  should  be  lefl  to  individ- 
uals to  carry  out,  and  not  be  prosecuted  by  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  this  nation 
that  an  adequate  elasticity  is  given  to  individual 
enterprise  ;  for,  without  it,  the  greatest  undertak- 
ings could  not  be  accomplished.  Had,  for  in- 
stance, the  cumbrous  machinery  of  state  been  set 
to  work  some  dozen  years  ago — when  Mr.  Wag- 
horn commenced  his  negotiations  with  Mohammeid 
All — it  is  probable  that  the  route  would  not  have 
been  opened  yet.  To  preserve  peaceful  diplomatic 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  utmost  cantion 
is  required  in  state  negotiations:  there  must  be 
preliminaries,  protocols,  and  stipulations  out  of 
number,  before  the  wished-for  "  ratification"  is  ef- 
fected ;  whilst  to  have  brought  the  mail  through 
France,  a  separate  treaty  would  have  been  re- 
quired. '  Whereas  the  English  private  gentleman, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Waghorn,  was  enabled  to 
make  his  own  bargains  ana  his  own  stipulations, 
without  involving  his  native  government  any  fur- 
ther than  if  he  were  a  person  travelling,  and  hiring 
post  horses  or  dromedaries  for  his  own  pleasure. 
Affain,  in  the  present  instance,  had  government 
taken  the  new  route  in  hand,  complicated  negotia- 
tions demanded  by  state  policy  would  have  been 
opened  with  Austria,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temberg,  Nassau,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Foreign 
Ofllce  would  have  occupied  several  vears  in  accom- 
plishing what  the  irresponsible  Mr.  Waghorn  man- 
aged in  two.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  laissez-faire  principle,  so  extensively 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  is  fully  illus- 
trated. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  a  testimonial  is  is 
progress  to  Mr.  Waghorn,  to  enable  the  public  to 
marie  their  grateful  sense  of  the  eminent  services 
of,  without  doubt,  the  most  rapid  and  useful  travel- 
ler of  modem  timea* 
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Prom  Ctnroben*  Journal 
TRANSCRIBERS. 

The  copiers  of  manuscripts,  who  hold  now  the 
humblest  runk  in  literature,  were,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Amongst  the  Hebrews,  transcribing  the  holy 
Scriptures  was  deemed  a  profession  of  the  highest 
honor,  and  the  responsible  office  of  commenting  on 
difficult  passages  was  sometimes  joined  with  it. 
This  of  course  required  a  great  amount  of  learn- 
*  ing,  and  it  is  inferred,  from  a  passage  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  ibat  a  residence  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  was  allotted  to  the  ancient  scribes.. 
According  to  Dr.  South,  a  Jewish  scribe  was  a 
church  officer,  skilful  to  copy,  and  conversant  with 
the  law,  to  interpret  or  explain  it.  The  civil 
scribes  were  lawyers  or  notaries. 

Wherever  literature  existed,  copyists  of  course 
abounded  ;  and  even  at  the  dawn  of  Grecian  let- 
ters, three  sorts  of  transcribers  plied  their  pens. 
Some  who  had  distinguished  skill  in  writing,  were 
called  Chrusographoi,  or  Caligraphers ;  others 
made  it  their  business  to  take  down  discourses  and 
addresses  by  means  of  abbreviated  characters, 
similar  to  what  is  now  called  short-hand.  Such 
persons  were  much  in  request,  as  almost  all  in- 
struction was  delivered  orally,  and  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  many  valuable  passages  from  ancient 
authors,  whioh  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
posterity.  They  were  known  as  Semeiographoi 
and  Tachugraphoi.  A  third  sort  of  transcribers 
cultivated  the  fine  arts,  for  their  business  was  to 
figure  ornamental  letters  in  blanks  lef\  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Caligraphers.  Among  the  later 
Greeks,  transcribers  received  the  Roman  appella- 
tion of  nntarii.  Alexandria  was  the  principal 
resort  of  the  copyists  in  the  later  periods  of  Gre- 
cian literature.  In  the  same  edifice  with  the  cele- 
brated library,  were  extensive  offices  completely 
fitted  up  for  the  business  of  transcribing  books. 
Here  the  caligraphers  were  very  numerous,  even 
until  ihe  irruption  of  the  Anibs  in  640.  Indeed  so 
proficient  were  the  Greeks  always  considered  in 
this  art,  that  wherever  it  was  practised,  they  would 
be  found  plying  their  profession  ;  and  amongst  the 
Romans,  most  of  the  copjrists'  names  which  have 
been  preserved  arc  Greek.  These,  it  seems,  kept 
in  Roms  regular  establishments  of  journeymen, 
who  were  chiefiy  slaves ;  and  when  a  number 
of  copies  from  one  work  were  required,  one  sat 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  dictated  to  the  rest. 
When  a  book  was  especially  ordered,  the  rate  of 
remuneration  was  so  much  per  hundred  lines  ;  but 
the  librarii  (as  the  proprietors  of  these  offices  were 
called)  also  copied  good  works  on  speculation,  and 
were  in  fact  amongst  the  earliest  regular  book- 
sellers.* The  art  of  forming  books,  that  is,  of  col- 
lecting and  fastening  the  leaves  into  a  volume, 
was,  according  to  Photius,  invented  by  a  certain 
Phillatius,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue 
in  consequence  of  his  invention.  To  perform  this 
operation,  the  master  copyists  employed  appren- 
tices, or  those  as  yet  but  little  skilled  in  penman- 
ship, and  called  them  **  glutinat«»res." 

The  manuscripts  sold  by  the  librarii  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  often  incorrect.  Cicero  knew 
not  to  whom  to  apply  to  purchase  correct  copies  of 
certain  works  which  his  brother  Quintus  had  com- 
roiasaooed  him  to  procure;  and  his  own  compo- 

*  See  onr  article  on  "  The  Trade."  Vol.  iii.,  (new 
series,)  p.  141. 


sitions  were,  he  complained,  generally  ill  oo|^ed. 
In  Strabo's  time,  the  manuscripts  sold  at  Rome  and 
Alexandria  were  full  of  mistakes. 

Instead  of  trusting  to  the  librarii,  every  wealthy 
and  enlightened  Roman  gentleman  educated  h& 
most  intelligent  slaves  for  transcribers  ;  and  these, 
in  consequence,  became  of  infinitely  greater  value 
to  their  owners  than  their  fellows,  rersons  who 
wished  to  acquire  a  character  for  scietice,  kept 
them  in  their  establishments,  however  little  there 
may  have  been  for  them  to  do.  It  was  found  an 
excellent  speculation  to  instruct  slaves  in  writing ; 
for  some  masters  condescended  to  allow  their 
slaves  to  copy  for  others,  and  pocketed  their  earn- 
ings. Li  any  case,  the  condition  of  the  transcribers 
was  infinitely  better  than  that  of  other  bcndsmen, 
on  account  of  their  extreme  value ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  enfranchised.  We  learn  from  Cicero's 
letters  to  Pliny  the  younger,  that  when  a  valued 
copyist  fell  ill,  nothing  was  spared  to  restore  him 
to  health.  He  even  travelled  at  his  master's 
expense  ;  and  Pliny  sent  one  of  his  freed  men, 
who  was  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  indi- 
gestion, first  into  Egypt,  and*  then  to  the  south  of 
Europe. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  nearly  all  the  copying, 
not  only  of  ancient  classical  works,  but  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  was  done  at  all,  was  performed 
in  monasteries.  In  every  monastery  there  was  a 
room  built  and  specially  set  apart  for  writing,  which 
was  called  the  Scriptorium.  Ducange  tells  us,  in 
his  glossary,  that  it  was  consecrated  by  certain 
Latin  words,  the  meaning  of  which  was—**  Lord! 
wilt  thou  deign  to  bless  this  scripforium  of  thy 
servants,  and  all  that  dwell  therein,  that  what- 
ever of  the  divine  Scriptures  will  have  been  by 
them  read  or  written,  they  may  receive  with  under- 
standing, and  bring  the  same  to  good  eflect." 

The  rules  regarding  the  Scriptorium  were  very 
strict.    That  perfect  silence  might  be  secured,  no 
persons  besides  the  copyists  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  apartment  on  any  pretence  whatever,  except 
the  abbot,  the  prior,  the  sub-prior,  and  the  libra- 
rian.   It  was  the  duty  of  the  last  to  point  out  what 
was  to  be  transcribed,  and  to  furnish  the  neceseary 
stationery  ;  and  the  monks  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  copy  anything  but  what  was  pr€«cribed.    Few 
employments  were  considered  so  pious  as  to  copy 
the  Scriptures.    **  The-  booRs  which  we  cony," 
say  the  statutes  of  Guy,  the  second  prior  or  the 
Chartreaux,  "  are  so  many  heralds  of  the  truth. 
We  hope  that  Heaven  will  recompense  ns,  by 
causing  them  to  banish  error  from  the  minds  of 
men,   and  confirm  them  in  the  Catholic  faith." 
This  employment  was  even  deemed  an  instrument 
of  salvation,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  a  monkish 
legend,  related  by  ThecSoric,  abbot  of  Ooche. 
"A  certain  friar  lived  in  a  monastery,  and  waa 
guiltv  of  many  infractions  of  the  rules  of  the.  order: 
but  ho  was  a  clever  and  industrioiis  scribe,  and 
voliintarily  copied  a  large  volume  of  the  divine  law. 
One- night  he  dreamt  he  was  dead,  and  that  his  soul 
was  at  the  judgment-seat.    The  accusing  anp^els^ 
brought  a  vast  number  of  evil  deeds  against  him  ;; 
but  his  good  angel,  taking  the  book  he  had  copied'^ 
counted  its  contents  letter  by  letter,  and  it  was  df>- 
creed  that  each  letter  should  atone  for  one  sin.    A 
balance  was  struck,  and  there  was  exactly  one  let^- 
ter  in  his  favor.     The  judgment  was,  that  his  soull 
should  return  to  his  body,  and  that  time  should  be* 
given  him  to  repent  of  his  former  transgressions. 
On  awakening,  he  determined  to  reform,  and  tto« 
lead  an  exemplary  life.    From  that  time  his  \abof%i 
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ia  tlM  Scriptorium  were  more  peisevering  than 
ever."  The  monks  so  employeid  were  specially 
called  **  clerks/'  whence  is  derived  the  modern  use 
oi  the  word  in  that  sense.  The  division  of  labor 
was  carried  to  a  high  point  in  the  Scriptorium. 
The  preparation  of  ink,  of  pens,  the  ruling  of 
guiding  lines  and  of  columns  in  red  ink,  were  each 
performed  by  a  separate  person,  who  did  nothing 
else.  When  the  stationery  was  thus  prepared,  one 
corrected  what  another  had  copied ;  a  third  in- 
serted ornaments  above,  below,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  columns ;  a  fourth  drew  the  initial  letters 
and  more  elaborate  ornaments ;  another  collated 
the  pages ;  and  a  sixth  boarded  them ;  for  they 
were  placed  between  small  wooden  planks. 

Not  only  in  monasteries,  but  in  nunneries,  was 
copying  carried  on.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, St.  Cesarius  having  established  a  nunnery  at 
Aries,  certain  regular  hours  for  copying  holy  books 
were  prescribed  to  certain  of  the  nuns.  But  even 
then  women  copyists  were  no  novelties,  for  it  ap- 
pears, by  a  I^atin  inscription  published  by  Gruter, 
that  in  231,  when  Origen  undertook  to  revise 
the  Old  Testament,^  St.  Ambrose  sent  him  cer- 
tain deacons  and  virgins  skilled  in  caligraphy  as 
amanuenses. 

That  the  Scriptorium  should  be  of  a  comfortable 
temperature  in  winter,  it  was  placed  near  the  cale- 
factory or  furnace  for  communicating  warmtli  to 
the  rest  of  tbe  edifice.  This  we  learn  from  an 
aaeodote  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  worth 
trenscribinir,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  little 
monastic  life  in  a  more  familiar  aspect  than  that  in 
which  it  is  usually  regarded.  The  story  is  told  by 
Ekkehard,  the  historian  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall.  According  to  his  narrative,  there  were  in 
the  house,  sometime  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  three  monks — Notker,  a  mild, 
amiable,  and  patient  brother  ;  Tutilo,  a  person  the 
Tery  opposite,  robust  and  strong,  with  such  limbs 
"  as  Fabius  teaches  us  to  choose  for  a  wrestler ;" 
and  the  thirds  Ratpert,  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
•diools  attached  to  the  monastery.  These  were 
fast  friends,  and  all  members  of  the  chapter,  or 
senate  of  the  monastery  :  as  such,  they  were  liable 
to  misrepresentation  to  the  superior  by  the  other 
monks ;  amongst  whom  the  most  active  in  detrac- 
tion was  Sindolf,  who,  from  the  office  of  refecto- 
rarius,  (caterer  or  house-steward,)  had  been  pro- 
moted to  be  clerk  of  the  works  (decanus  operario- 
rum.)  It  was  the  custom  of  Notker,  Tutilo,  and 
Ratpert,  says  the  historian,  to  meet,  by  permission 
of  the  prior,  in  the  Scriptorium,  '*  at  the  night  in 
the  interval  before  lauds,  and  to  discourse  together 
on  such  scriptural  subjects  as  were  most  suited  to 
such  an  hour.  Sindolf,  knowing  the  time  and  the 
Uoi  of  these  conversations,  went  out  one  night, 
and  came  priyily  to  the  glass  window  against 
which  Tutilo  was  sitting,  and,  applying  bis  ear  to 
it,  listiBned  to  catch  something  which  he  might 
carry  in  a  perverted  form  to  the  bishop. '  Tatilo, 
who  had  become  aware  of  it,  and  who  was  a 
sturdy  man,  with  full  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
ihis  arms,  spoke  to  his  companions  in  Latin,  that 
Sindolf,  who  did  not  understand  that  language, 
might  not  know  what  he  said.  *  There  he  is,' 
^said  he,  '  and  he  has  put  his  ear  to  the  window  ; 
'hat  do  you,  Notker,  who  are  timorous,  go  out  into 
the  church ;  and  you,  mj  Ratpert,  catch  up  ihe 
«whip  of  the  brethren  which  hangs  in  the  calefac- 
tory, and  run  out ;  for  when  I  know  that  you  have 
got  near  to  him,  I  will  open  the  window  as  sud- 
denly as  possible,  catch  him  by  the  hair,  drag  in 
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his  head,  and  hold  it  tight ;  but  do  you,  my  friend, 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  and  lay  the  whip 
on  him  with  all  your  might,  and  take  veogeaoce  on 
him.' 

**  Ratpert,  who  was  always  most  alert  in  matters 
of  discipline,  went  softly,  and  catching  up  the 
whip,  ran  quickly  out,  and  came  down  with  all  his 
mi^ht  like  a  hail-storm  on  the  back  of  Sindolf, 
whose  head  waft  dragged  in  at  the  window.  He, 
however,  struggling  with  his  arms  and  legs,  con- 
trived to  get  and  keep  hold  of  the  whip ;  on  which 
Ratpert,  catching  up  a  stick  which  he  saw  at  band, 
laid  on  him  most  lustily.  When  he  found  it  vaiu 
to  beg  for  mercy,  *I  must,'  s:ud  he,  *cry  out;' 
and  he  roared  vociferously.  Part  of  the  monke, 
astounded  at  hearing  such  a  voice  at  such  zA  un- 
wonted time,  came  running  with  lights,  and  ask- 
ing what  was  the  matter.  Tutilo  kept  crying  out 
that  he  had  caught  the  devil,  and  begging  them  to 
bring  a  light,  that  he  might  more  clearly  see  whose 
shape  he  had  assumed ;  and  turning  the  head  of 
his  reluctant  prisoner  to  and  fro,  that  the  specia- 
toTS  might  the  better  judge,  he  asked  with  anected 
ignorance  whether  it  could  be  Sindolf?  All  de- 
claring that  it  certainly  was,  and  begging  that  he 
would  let  him  go,  he  released  him,  sayins, 
*  Wretch  that  I  am,  that  1  should  have  laid  haods 
on  the  intimate  and  confidant  of  the  bishop  !'  Rat- 
pert, however,  having  stepped  aside  on  the  coming 
up  of  the  monks,  privately  withdrew,  and  the  stif- 
ferer  could  not  find  out  who  had  beaten  him.*'* 
We  perceive,  from  this  amusing  passage,  that  the 
rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  the  scribes  in 
the  Scriptorium  were  either  broken  during  **  play 
hours,"  or  much  relaxed. 

Before  quitting  the  monkish  transcribers,  it  may 
be  useful  to  mention  that  ornaments  and  illumina- 
tions in  manuscripts  were  but  little  used  till  tbc 
sixth  century.  Ornamental  letters  employed  for 
the  titles,  the  principal  divisions,  and  initial  letters 
of  chapters,  were  of  the  most  fantastic  and  grotesque 
forms.  Sometimes  they  occupied  tlie  entire  page. 
They  represented  not  only  men  with  the  most 
monstrous  deformities,  but  animals,  plants,  and 
fruits.  To  such  an  excess  had  this  arrived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that,  in  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary, **  writers  are  no  longer  writers,  but 
painters."  These  ornaments  increased  the  price 
of  books  immensely,  without  enhancing  their  in- 
trinsic worth. 

The  commencement  of  the  university  system 
drew  transcribers  forth  from  the  monastic  Scrip- 
toria, and  attracted  an  immense  number  of  clerks 
(most  of  them  literally  **  in  orders")  to  Paris- 
When  Faust  took  his  printed  Bibles  to  that  city  in 
1463,  there  were  6000  persons  who  subsisted  by 
copying  and  illuminating  manuscripts  ;t  but  they 
were  notorious  for  the  clerical  errors  they  allowed 
to  escape.  The  condition  in  which  manuscripts 
were  turned  out  of  their  hands,  is  quaintly  de- 
scribed by  Petrarch,  the  immortal  sonnctteer 
(1304-1374.)  **How  will  it  be  possible,"  he 
asks,  *'  to  remedy  the  evils  brought  upon  os  bv 
copyists  whose  ignorance  and  indolence  destroy  all 
our  race  ?  They  prevent  many  a  work  of  genius 
from  seeing  the  day,  which  would  perhaps  gain 
immortality.  This  is  a  iust  punishment  of  tbe 
present  age  of  idleness,  when  people  are  less  curi- 

*  From  *•  The  Dark  Ages  "  a  most  interestmgworkjhy 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitlaod,  liorarian  to  his  grace  the  Aicb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

t  See  further  un  this  subject,  Journal,  new  series,  voL 
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0119  mboat  books  than  expensive  dishes,  and  prefer 
haTing  good  cuoks  to  clever  copyists.  Any  one 
who  can  paint  on  parchment,  and  hold  a  pen, 
passes  for  a  good  transcriber,  though  he  may  have 
neither  skill  nor  knowledge.  I  do  not  oompkin  of 
their  orthography :  it  would  be  useless ;  for  that 
has  been  past  amendment  for  a  long  while.  We 
must  be  thankful,  I  suppose,  that  they  will  copy, 
however  badly,  whatever  is  given  them.  Such  of 
their  patrons  even  as  are  sensiblo  of  their  mis- 
deeds, still  will  have  books,  because  a  book  is 
a  book,  whether  correct  or  not.  Do  you  think 
that  if  Cicero,  Livy,  and  other  ancient  authors — 
above  all,  Pliny — were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and 
read  their  own  works,  that  they  would  understand 
them!  Would  they  not,  think  you,  at  each  page, 
at  each  word,  declare  that  these  were  no  compo- 
sition of  theirs,  but  the  writing  of  some  barbarian  ? 
The  evil  is,  that  there  are  no  laws  to  govern  copy- 
ists ;  they  are  submitted  to  no  examination.  Lock- 
smiths, farmers,  weavers,  and  other  laborers,  are 
obliged  to  conform  to  certain  rules ;  bat  none  exist 
for  copyists.  Wantcm  destroyers  are  obliged  to 
pay  damages;  and  surely  copyists  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  handsomely  for  all  the  books  they 
hftve  spoiled.'*  So  cautious  was  Petrarch  to 
whom  he  trusted  his  writings,  that,  referring  to 
his  treatise  on  Solitude,  he  writes  to  Boccaccio-* 
"  It  appears  incredible  that  a  book  which  took  only 
»  &w  months  to  compose,  I  cannot  get  sstisiao- 
torily  copied  in  the  space  of  many  years."  In  oor- 
roboration  of  Petrarch's  complaint,  a  French  writer 
remarks, ''  The  mistakes  of  copyists  are  like  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  numberless.  To  count 
them,  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  numerate  the  stars 
or  the  sands  of  the  sea.''  This  is  readily  compre- 
hended when  we  consider  the  nnmber  of  trans- 
cribers through  whose  hands  the  classics  passed 
before  they  even  reached  the  Italian  poet's  time. 
First  there  were  the  Greek  penmen,  of  whom 
Ck»ro  complained,  then  came  the  monks,  and 
lastly  the  Parisian  professional  and  public  copyists, 
who  excited  Petrarch's  ire.  Each  transcriber  of 
each  age  copied  the  errors  of  his  predecessor,  be- 
tides making  mistakes  of  his  own  ;  and  when  we 
add  to  these  the  more  recent  ignorance  of  com- 
mentators, as  displayed  in  their  so-caHed  "  resto- 
rations" of  texts,  alterations,  and  additions,  it  is  so 
fkr  from  surprising  that  we  occasionally  meet  with 
passages  in  ancient  authors  which  are  totally  in- 
comprehensible, that  the  only  wonder  is,  how  we 
get  at  the  sense  so  well  as  we  do. 

Errors  of  transcription,  sometimes  trivial,  some- 
tiroes  gross,  have  produced  amusing  results.  It 
was,  for  example,  hotly  argued  by  the  learned  at 
one  time  that  Aristotle  was  a  Jew,  from  the  mis- 
placing of  a  comma  in  Greorge  of  Tr^bisbond^s  ver- 
sion of  the  works  of  Josephus.  The  vitiated 
passage  stood  thus :  Atque^  ille  inquit^  Aristoteles 
Judattserat — [And,  he  says,  Aristotle  was  a  Jew  :] 
the  correct  version  being,  Atque  ille,  mquit  Arts- 
toteles,  Judaus  erat — [And  he,  says  Aristotle,  was 
Jodsus.]  The  ancient  Martjrrology  of  St.  Jerome 
sets  down,  for  the  16th  February,  a.d.  309,  eleven 
martyrs  who  perished  with  St.  Pamphylius.  After 
ihew€ftd9,  JuiiarU cum  JEgyptiis  F.,  ne  added  miL, 
an  abbreviation  of  nUUtibus;  the  whole  signifying 
— ^*  Julian,  with  five  ^Egyptian  soldiers.''  The 
^rasts  snpposing  mil,  to  mean  millibus,  wrote. 
Muni  cum  aliis  qmnqwemiUibus ;  that  is,  '*  Julian, 
with  five  thousand  others  !"  and  this  was  copied 
into  an  the  martyrologies  as  subject  for  additional 
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execration  of  the  ^at  Christian  persecuton  IHo* 
cletian  and  Maximian.  Instances  like  these  may 
be  multiplied  to  infinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  correctness  of  religions 
works  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  transcribers  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  note 
at  the  commencement  or  end  of  their  manuscripts, 
in  which  they  recommended  future  copyists  to  col- 
late their  work  carefully  with  the  original.  Such 
advertisements  occasionally  took  the  form  of  im- 
precations against  those  who  falsified  the  text. 
Such  an  imprecation  will  be  found  in  the  18ih  and 
19th  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John. 

Still,  enors  occurred  even  in  copies  of  holy 
writ ;  but  a  summary  remedy  for  them  astonished 
the  Parisians  in  1463.  John  Faust  -made  his  ap- 
pearance witli  printed  Bibles,  and  the  copjists 
were  gradually,  as  a  body,  superseded.  With 
the  invention  of  printing,  indeed,  the  historv  of 
the  scribes  almost  ceases  in  Europe.  In  the  East, 
however,  the  profession  is  still  much  employed  ana 
followed. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  which  b  the  metropolis  of  Ara- 
bic literature,  copyists  abound,  because  printing  is 
discountenanced  by  the  singular  religious  scruples 
of  all  strict  Mussulmen.  The  respect  they  feel 
not  only  towards  the  Koran,  but  to  the  names  of 
the  Deity  and  of  the  prophet,  wherever  they  are 
inscribed,  carries  them  to  the  length  of  guarding 
the  words  from  coming  in  contact  with  anything 
unclean.  Mr.  Lane  once  asked  a  Caireen  tobacco- 
pipe  maker  why  he  did  not  stamp  the  bowls  with 
nis  name  like  other  manufacturers :  his  answer 
was,  **  God  forbid !  My  name  is  Ahhmad  (one 
of  the  names  of  the  prophet :)  would  yon  have  me 
put  it  in  the  fire  ?"  This  strange  veneration  is  the 
chief  reason  why  the  Mooslims  object  to  printing. 
They  have  scarcely  a  book  that  does  not  contam 
the  name  of  God  ;  it  bein^  a  rule  among  them  to 
commence  every  work  with  the  words,  '*  In  the 
name  of  Grod,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful," 
and  to  begin  the  preface  or  introduction  by  praising 
the  Deity,  and  blessing  the  prophet ;  and  they  fear 
some  impurity  might  be  contracted  by  the  ink  that 
is  applied  to  the  names,  in  the  process  of  printing, 
or  by  the  paper  to  be  impress^.  They  fear  also 
that  their  books,  becoming  very  cheap  by  being 
printed,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  infidels,  and 
are  much  shocked  at  the  idea  of  using  a  brush 
composed  of  the  unclean  hogs'  hair  (which  was 
at  first  done  in  Cairo^  to  apply  the  ink  to  the  word 
of  Grod.  Hence  books  have  hitherto  been  printed 
in  Egypt  only  by  order  of  the  government ;  but 
two  or  three  persons  have  lately  applied  for  and 
received  permission  to  make  use  of  the  govera, 
ment  press.  Mr.  Lane  was  acquainted  with  a 
bookseller  who  has  long  been  desirous  of  printing 
some  books  which  he  feels  sure  would  bring  him 
considerable  profit,  but  cannot  overcome  his  scru- 
ples as  to  the  lawfulness  of  doing  so.  All  Arabic 
books,  therefore,  are  the  work  of  copyists ;  most 
of  whom  are  dkipts,  descended  irom  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Books  are  not  bound,  but 
about  twenty  leaves  are  doubled  in  half,  and  placed 
one  within  the  other,  like  our  parcels  of  writing 
paper.  These  livraisons,  called  Jimrras,  are  kept  ia 
regular  order  in  a  case,  instead  of  being  bound. 
The  charge  for  copying  a  karras  of  twenty  pages, 
quarto  size,  with  about  twenty-five  lines  to  a  page, 
in  an  ordinary  hand,  is  about  three  piasters,  (or  a 
little  more  man  sevenpence  of  our  money,)  but 
uigitizea  Dy  ^^JV^v^^LV 
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more  if  in  an  elegant  hand,  and  about  donble  tlie 
Sam  if  wiih  the  vowel  points.*  What  is  said  of 
Arabic  applies  to  the  literature  of  all  the  countries 
which  lie  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  and  China. 
None  of  it  is  printed,  the  whole  being  executed  by 
transcribers. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  China,  the  birthplace  of 
printing,  all  books  are  printed ;  but  c(»pying  is  a 
part  of  the  process.  The  auihor^s  manuscript  is 
first  transcribed  by  a  professional  copyist  whose 
work  is  printed,  or,  to  use  a  printer's  term,  **  set 
off,''  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  all  his  lines  are 
exactly  preserved  and  cut  in  relief  by  a  wood-en- 
graver. From  the  block  the  printing  is  efiected  in 
a  way  which  has  already  been  described  in  this 
Journal. t  But  copyists  are  not  wholly  employed 
in  this  manner.  The  Chinese  attach  a  high  im- 
portance to  caligraphy,  and  large  ornamental  in- 
scriptions or  labels  are  frequently  exchanged  as 
remembrances  amongst  friends,  or  are  used,  as 
pictures  are  with  us,  for  the  purposes  of  taste  and 
decoration.  In  producing  such  pieces  of  penman- 
ship, professional  copyists  find  profitable  employ- 
ment, as  welt  as  in  the  notes  and  letters  which  this 
ceremonious  people  exchange  with  each  other. 
They  are  generally  copied  on  beautifully  illumi- 
nated colored  paper,  known  as  "  flowered  leaves." 
Those  who,  to  neatness  of  writing,  add  a  fertility 
of  invention  in  contriving  grotesque  or  elegant 
•maments,  are  very  handsomely  paid.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  country  on  earth  where  copyists  are 
80  liberally  remunerated  as  in  China.  Compared 
with  the  profits  of  the  same  class  in  our  own 
quarter  of  the  globe,  their  condition  is  prince- 
Uke. 

The  printing-press  has  indeed  left  us,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  little  occasion  for  their 
assistance.  Except  in  the  law,  copyists  are  very 
seldom  employed.  In  England,  deeds  are  en- 
grossed, and  briefs  are  copied,  by  persons  who, 
retaining  the  name  given  to  the  ancient  Roman 
copyists,  are  designated  \hW'8i€Uioners.  Their 
mode  of  char/^ing  is  so  much  per  seventy-two 
words,  which  is  called  a  folio.  But  in  Scotland, 
even  these,  the  latest  representatives  of  an  old 
and  important  profession,  are  generally  dispensed 
with  ;  for  nearly  all  law  proceedings  are  printed. 

Scarcely  any  class  of  authors — except  dramatists 
— ^require  their  manuscripts  to  be  re-wrltten  before 
they  reach  the  compositors ;  who  possess  such 
great  facilities  of  deciphering  the  irregular  hiero- 
glyphics which  some  litterateurs  are  pleased  to  call 
their  *<  handwriting,"  that  they  manage  to  print 
correctly  from  "  copy"  of  which  few  else  could 
make  out  a  line. 

Plays  are  generally  acted  before  they  are 
printed,  and  are  consequently  copied  ; — first  entire 
for  the  prompter,  and  next  in  "  parts"  for  the 
various  actors.  That  each  may  know  when  he 
has  to  speak,  the  last  few  words  of  the  speeches 
spoken  with  and  to  him  are  also  written  out  for 
him  to  learn.  These  catch-sentences  are  called 
''  cues,"  and  give  a  strangely  incoherent  reading 
of  the  play.  For  instance,  that  portion  of  Mac- 
duflT's  part  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  which 
occurs  in  the  celebratod  scene  between  nim, 
Malcolm,  and  Rosse,  is  written  by  the  copyist 
thus— 

Enter  Rosse. 
Macduff,  See,  who  comes  here  t 
Yet  I  know  him  not. 

*  Lane*8  Modero  Egyptians. 

t  See  vol.  ii.,  (new  series,)  p.  281. 


M.  My  ever  gentle  cousin,  welcome  hitbv. 

Sir,  amen. 

M,  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  t 

Dying,  ere  they  sicken. 

AT.  O!  relation 
Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  : 

and  so  forth.  Dramatic  copyists  are  chiefly  super- 
numerary actors,  and  get  about  five  shillings  per 
act  for  their  labor. 

A  few  persons  are  occasionally  occupied  in  copy- 
ing petitions  to  parliament  and  to  the  diflferent 
boards  of  revenue  ;  but  there  is  not  enough  of 
such  work  to  employ  any  single  person  wholly, 
and  it  is  usually  performed  by  ]aw7ers  or  law- 
stationers'  clerks  during  their  over-hours.  In  fiict, 
copying  may  be  looked  upon  like  distaff  spinning 
and  hand-loom  weaving — as  amongst  the  almost 
extinct  professions. 

Hood's  History  of  Mnsic  in  Ncuf  England.    Wil- 
kins.  Carter  &  Co.    Boston. 

This  is  quite  a  curious  book,  and  one  wbiefa  wfll 
afltnrd  the  reader  both  amusement  and  instroetiiNi. 
The  author  necessarily  treats  mostly  of  religiofM 
music,  and  gives  us  some  quaint  specimens  of 
Puritan  Psalmody.  The  following  from  a  version 
of  Elliot,  Weld  and  Mather,  shows  that  oar  New 
England  Fathers  must  have  had  hard  ears,  if  gooi 
hearts:— 

1.  How  good  and  sweet  to  see, 
i*ts  for  bretheren  to  dwell 
together  in  onitee : 

3.  It's  like  choice  oyle  thatfeU 
the  head  upon, 
that  downe  did  flow 

the  beard  unto 
beard  of  Aaron  : 
-  The  skirts  of  his  garment 
that  unto  them  went  down  : 

3.  like  Hermans  dews  descent, 
Sions  mountaines  upon, 
for  there  to  bee 
the  Lords  blessing 
life  aye  lasting 
oommandeth  hee. 

Mr.  Wood  informs  us  that  the  first  organ  built 
in  this  country  was  made  by  Edward  Bromfield 
Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1745-— one  hundred 
years  ago— Mr.  Bromfield  having  in  that  year 
graduated  at  Harvard  College. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Watts'  Hynms 
was  published  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1741.  In  the  preface  to  the  **  New  England 
Psalm  Singer,"  issued  in  1770,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing pious  and  poetical  exhortation, — 

O,  praise  the  Lord  with  one  accord, 

And  in  this  grand  design. 
Let  Britain  and  the  Colonies 

Unanimo  jsly  join. 

This  is  altogether  a  very  pleasant  book,  and  one 
that  will  prove  highly  acceptable  to  antiquarians. 
It  is  well  worth  reading,  if  but  for  the  sketches  it 
contains  of  those  white-haired,  venerable  men, 
whose  lives  were  as  salt  to  the  nation — the  John 
Cottons  and  Cotton  Mathers  of  two  hundred  yean 
ago.  How  unlike  were  they,  in  character  and 
appearance,  to  some  of  the  dainty  and  luxurious 
clergy  of  the  present  day.— .^^entn^  Mhrrar^ 
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From  Chambera'  Journal. 
ADMIRAL    LORD   EXMOUTH. 

Edward  Pkllkw,  Viscount  Exmouth,  ihe  sec- 
ond son  of  a  commander  of  a  post-office  packet  on 
the  Dover  station,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1767.  His  father  died  in  1766,  tearing  six  chil- 
dfen  to  the  care  of  a  second  wife,  slenderly  provi- 
ded for.  They  were,  however,  educated  by  their 
grandfather,  and  Edward  was  sent  to  various 
jrrammar-schools,  where  he  learnt  to  **  construe 
Virgil,"  which  was  considered  at  that  time  an 
achievement  that  bespoke  a  good  education.  At 
fourteen  he  evinced  a  passion  (or  the  sea,  and 
through  the  interest  of  Lady  Spencer,  (grandmother 
to  the  present  lord,)  was  received  into  the  naval 
service  in  the  year  1770.  He  entered  on  board 
the  Juno,  Captain  Stott,  which  was  commissioned 
for  the  Falkland  Islands.  On  the  homeward  voy- 
age he  exhibited  a  degree  of  firmness  and  generos- 
ity which  always  in  after-life  honorably  distin- 
guished him.  He  had  formed  a  strong  friendship 
for  a  fellow-midshipman  named  Cole.  This  young 
gentleman  had  displeased  his  captain,  who  had  the 
cruelty  to  put  him  on  shore  at  Marseilles;  and 
PeMew,  feeling  very  strongly  the  injustice  of  this 
aet,  insisted  upon  bearin?  his  friend  company. 
They  were  accordingly  both  turned  out  of  the 
ship,  and  left  penniless  on  a  foreign  shore.  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour  and  the  late  Captain  Keppel,  who 
were  then  lieutenants  under  Stott,  befriended 
them,  and  the  former  furnished  them  with  enough 
of  cash  to  pay  their  way  back  to  England.  On 
their  return,  the  harsh  captain  so  far  repented  of 
his  conduct  as  to  give  both  the  lads  certificates  of 
good  behavior  and  abilities ;  and  Pellew  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Blonde. 

Captain  Pownoll,  who  commanded  the  Blonde, 
soon  estimated  Pellew 's  worth  above  that  of  his 
other  midshipmen.  Active  beyond  his  companions, 
Mr.  Pellew  did  the  ship^s  duty  with  a  smartness 
which  none  of  them  could  equal ;  and  as  every  one 
takes  pleasure  where  he  excels,  he  had  soon  be- 
come a  thorough  seaman.  At  the  same  time  the 
buoyancy  of  youth,  and  a  naturally  playful  disposi- 
tion, led  him  continually  into  feats  of  more  than 
common  daring.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  General 
Burgoyne  took  his  passage  to  America  in  the 
Blonde,  and  when  he  came  alongside,  the  yards 
were  manned  to  receive  him.  Looking  up,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a  midshipman  on  the  yard-arm 
standing  on  his  head.  Captain  Pownoll,  who  was 
at  his  side,  quieted  his  apprehensions,  by  assuring 
him  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  usual  frolics  of 
young  Pellew,  and  that  the  general  might  make 
himself  quite  at  ease  for  his  safety,  for  that,  if  he 
should  fall,  he  would  only  go  under  the  ship's  bot- 
tom and  come  up  on  the  other  side.  What  on  this 
occasion  was  probably  spoken  but  in  jest,  was  af- 
terwards more  than  realized ;  for  ne  actually 
sprang  from  the  fore-yard  of  the  Blonde  while  she 
was  going  fast  through  the  water,  and  saved  a 
iTian  who  had  fallen  overboard.  Pownoll  re- 
proached him  for  his  rashness;  but  the  captain 
shed  tears  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  officers,  and 
declared  that  Pellew  was  a  noble  fellow.  These 
two  feats  foreshadowed,  as  it  were,  the  future 
adventures  of  young  Pellew ;  but  as  he  grew  older, 
a  greater  degree  of  prudence  and  foresight  tem- 
pered that  ardent  and  impulsive  activity  which 
arigiuated  some  of  his  most  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Blonde  formed  part  of  the  force  against  the 


Americans  during  their  war  of  independence,  and 
her  destination  was  Canada.  To  forward  the  oper- 
ations of  the  land  forces,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlainy;  but  of  course 
it  had  to  be  built.  A  lieutenant,  a  senior  midship- 
man, and  sixty  sailors,  were  detached  from  the 
Blonde.  Pellew  also  volunteered  for  this  service ; 
and  fortunately,  as  the  event  proved,  was  added  to 
the  party.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  was  simply  to^build  a  little  fleet ; 
and  this  was  actually  accomplished  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Admi- 
ral) Schanck,  an  officer  of  great  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. The  timbers  or  skeletons  of  the  largest  of 
these  impromptu  vessels  were  **  laid  down"  in  Que- 
bec. They  were  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed 
in  parts  to  the  lake,  where  the  ships  were  com- 
pletely equipped,  l^he  progress  of  the  work  \va8 
like  magic.  Trees  growing  in  the  forest  in  the 
morning,  would  form  part  of  a  ship  before  night. 
In  this  manner  a  ship  of  300  tons,  called  the  In- 
flexible, with  two  schooners,  and  twenty-six  other 
vessels  and  boats,  were,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  launched  on  the  lake.  The  Blonde  party 
manned  one  of  the  schooners,  called  the  Carleton. 
In  the  first  action  with  the  enemy,  both  Pellew^s 
superior  officers  were  killed,  and  he  took  the  com- 
mand, and  performed  two  of  his  most  daring  feats. 
In  attempting  to  go-dbouty  being  dose  to  the  shore 
covered  with  the  enemy's  marksmen,  the  Carleton 
hung  in  stays,  and  Pellew,  not  regarding  the  dan- 
ger of  making  himself  so  conspicuous  a  mark, 
sprang  out  on  the  bowsprit  to  push  the  jib  over. 
Some  of  the  gun-boats  now  took  her  in  tow  ;  but 
so  thick  and  heavy  was  the  enemy's  fire,  that  the 
tow-rope  was  cut  with  a  shot.  Pellew  ordered 
some  one  to  go  and  secure  it ;  but  seeing  all  hesi- 
tate-—for  indeed  it  looked  like  a  death-service — he 
ran  forward  and  did  it  himself.  His  conduct  was 
so  highly  approved,  that  when  it  was  detailed  at 
head-quarters.  Lord  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  sent  him  a  voluntary  letter,  promising 
hin«  a  lieutenant's  commission. 

Pellew  and  his  little  party  were  afterwards 
selected  to  accompany  the  army  overland  to  the 
Hudson  river.  Here  the  enemy  was  completely 
successful,  and,  amongst  other  things,  captured  a 
boat  filled  with  provisions  upon  which  the  forces 
were  mainly  to  depend  The  loss  was  most  disas- 
trous, and  appeared  irreparable ;  but  Pellew,  at  the 
head  of  his  little  band,  made  a  successful  attack, 
and  recaptured  the  vessel.  She  was  carried  by 
boarding,  and  taken  in  tow  by  our  sailors;  the 
tow-rope  was  twice  shot  away,  and  twice  replaced 
by  Pellew  swinuning  with  it  on  board  under  the 
enemy's  fire.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
forces  (General  Burgoyne)  wrote  to  him  returning 
his  own  sincere  thanks  and  that  of  the  whole  army 
"for  the  important  service  rendered  them."  So 
high  an  opinion  had  the  general  of  his  young  aux- 
iliary's judgment,  that  when  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  camtulate,  he  admitted  him  into  his  council 
of  war.  Finally,  he  was  selected  to  return  to 
England  with  despatches — about  as  high  a  compli- 
ment as  it  was  possible  to  pay  an  <^eer  at  that 
time  only  twenty.  He  came  home  in  a  transport, 
which  was  attacked  by  a  hostile  privateer.  Pefiew, 
though  only  a  passenger,  insisted  on  taking  the 
command  and  fighting  the  ship.  This  he  did  with 
such  success,  that  he  beat  oflf  the  privateer. 

Immediately  after  Pellew's  arrival  home,  he 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  guard-ship.    In  1780,  we  find  hmi 
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firat  lieutenant  of  the  ApoUo,  ander  ids  old  friend 
Captain  PownoU.  In  an  action  with  the  French 
frigate  StanialauB,  on  the  15th  June,  this  officer 
was  killed,  and  the  command  of  the  Apollo  having 
devolved  on  Pellew,  he  drove  the  enemy,  dismaetBd 
and  beaten ,  on  shore.  For  this  exploit  he  obtained 
a  step  of  rank,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
Hazard  wai^sloop.  In  the  Pelican,  his  next  ship, 
he  defeated  several  French  privateers  in  so  gallaat 
a  style,  that  he  was  made  a  post-captain.* 

In  1783,  soon  after  this  promotion,  peace  was 
proclaimed,  and  Captain  Pellew  married  Susanna, 
second  daughter  of  J.  Frowd,  Esq.  of  Knoyle, 
Wiltshire,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
three  successive  years  of  uninterrupted  domestic 
happiness.  In  1786  he  was  called  from  his  wife 
and  his  home  to  commission  the  Winchelsea  for 
the  Newfoundland  station,  and  on  board  this  ship 
performed  several  acts  of  daring  intrepidity.  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  would  never  order  a  common 
seaman  to  do  what  he  was  not  ready  to  set  about 
himself.  Some  of  hb  orders  were  indeed  so  peril- 
ous of  execution,  that  his  smartest  hands  hesitated 
to  obey  them.  When  he  saw  this  he  invariably 
did  what  was  required  himself.  Some  of  these 
exploits  were  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be 
understood  by  the  general  reader ;  but  one  anec- 
dote, related  by  an  officer  of  the  Winchelsea,  every- 
body will  understand.  "  We  had  light  winds  and 
fine  weather  afler  making  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
One  remarkably  fine  day,  when  the  ship  was  steal- 
ing through  the  water  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle 
bieeae,  the  people  were  all  below  at  their  dinners, 
and  scarcely  a  person  left  on  deck  but  officers,  of 
whom  the  captain  was  one.  Two  little  ship-boys 
had  been  induced,  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather, 
to  run  up  from  below  the  moment  they  had  dined, 
and  were  at  play  on  the  spare  anchor  to  leeward, 
which  overhangs  the  aide  of  the  ship.  One  of 
lliem  fell  overooard,  which  was  seen  from  the 
qaarter-deck,  and  the  order  was  given  to  luff  the 
ship  into  the  wind.  In  an  instant  the  officers  were 
over  the  side ;  but  it  was  the  captain  who,  grasp- 
ing a  rope  firmly  with  one  hand,  let  himself  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and,  catching  hold  of  the  poor 
boy's  jacket  as  he  floated  past,  saved  his  life  in  as 
little  time  as  I  have  taken  to  mention  it.  There 
was  not  a  rope  touched  or  a  sail  altered  in  doing 
this,  and  the  people  below  knew  not  of  the  acci- 
dent until  they  came  on  deck  when  their  dinner 
¥ras  over."t 

Having  served  three  years  in  the  northern  seas, 
Pellew  returned;  but  his  visit  ashore  was  cut 
short  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Nymphe,  which  had  been 
previously  captured  from  the  French :  and  with 
W  he  deprived  them  of  another  vessel.  Having 
fallen  in  with  the  Cleopatra,  a  ship  of  equal  force, 
he  took  her  after  a  well-fought  action,  in  which  the 

*  As  this  term  is  not  very  generally  understood,  some 
explanation  of  it  roav  be  useful.  The  term  "captaia" 
means  chief  or  heacT,  and  is  thus  applied  to  an  officer 
commanding  a  ship,  even  though  in  actual  rank  he  he 
only  a  lieutenant  or  **coromanaer."  In  that  case  it  is 
IMrely  temporary,  or  local  rank.  A  post-capCain,  oa  the 
ooBtmry.  is  permaneut  raak,  for  his  name  is  reooided  in  its 
pcouer  place  on  the  list  of  captains,  and  thus  he  takes  his 
pod  or  place  accordinif  to  seniority,  and  will  in  course  of 
time  become  an  admiral,  if  he  outlive  those  above  him  ; 
so  that  when  an  officer  is  placed  on  the  roll  of  captains, 
his  promotion  no  lon^r  depends  upon  favor,  but  upon 
^satk  vacancies.    He  is  therefore  said  to  be  potted, 

i  The  Life  of  Admiral  Viscount  Exmoath.  By  £d- 
waid  Osier,  Esq.    Pp.  07,  68. 


French  showed  good  training  and  courage.  For 
this  Pellew  was,  on  his  return  home,  knighted. 

In  1704  we  find  Captain  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
conomanding  the  **  Saucy  Arethusa,"  (as  Dibdin 
calls  her  in  one  of  his  most  popular  song8,)as  part 
of  a  frigate  squadron  under  Sir  John  Wannea. 
This  fleet  was  so  successful,  that  the  Admiralty 
was  induced  to  increase  it,  and  to  divide  the  com- 
mand between  Warren  and  Pellew.  One  of  the 
ships  taken, ''  La  Revolutionnaire,''  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  British  service  by  Sir  Edward ^s  eariy 
associate,  the  oppressed  midshipman  Cole.  In  the 
Indefatigable,  into  which  Pellew  removed  from  the 
Arethusa,  he  performed  one  of  his  diving  feats, 
which  astonished  the  whole  ship^s  crew.  In  May, 
1795,  while  chasing  a  vessel  near  the  shores  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  the  ludefisitigable  struck  on  a  rock. 
The  mischief  was  serious,  and  it  was  with  great 
difliioulty  that  the  ship  was  kept  afioat.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  both  sides  of  the  ship  had 
been  injured,  Sir  Edward  resolved  to  examine  the 
bottom  himself ;  and  to  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  every  witness,  he  plunged  into  the 
water,  thoroughly  examined  both  sides,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  starboard  side  only  had  been 
damaged.  This  saved  much  time  and  expense: 
for  h^  not  Sir  Edward  haiarded  the  exp^dment, 
the  apparatus  for  heaving  down  must  have  been 
shifted  over,  at  so  great  a  loss  of  time,  that  serious 
damage  might  have  ensued.  In  this  ship,  indeed, 
he  performed  several  heroic  acts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Once,  in  Pwtsmouth  harbor,  where  be 
was  instrumental  in  saving  two  poor  fellows ;  and 
airain  at  S pithead,  where  one  of  the  coxswains  of 
his  own  ship  fell  overboard,  the  captain  was  in- 
stantly in  the  water,  and  caught  the  man  just  as 
he  was  sinking  quite  exhausted;  life  was  appa- 
rently extinct,  but,  by  the  usual  means,  was  hap- 
pily restored.  On  the  third  occasion,  the  attempt 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  himself.  Two  men  mm 
been  dashea  overboard  in  a  v^  heavy  sea ;  Pellew 
jumped  into  a  boat,  and  ordered  it  to  be  lowered— 
in  the  attempt,  the  ship  happened  to  make  a  deep 
plunj^e — the  boat  was  stove  to  pieces,  and  the  cap- 
tain thrown  out  much  bruised,  his  nostril  slit  by 
one  of  the  tackles,  and  bleeding  profusely  ;  but  his 
coolness  and  self-possession  md  not  forsake  him, 
and,  calling  for  a  rope,  he  slung  himself  with  one 
of  the  many  which  were  thrown  to  him,  and  was 
hauled  on  bioard.  Another  boat  was  then  lowered 
with  better  success,  and  the  men,  who  seem  to 
have  supported  themselves  by  the  wreck  of  the 
first  boat,  were  eventually  saved. 

But  Sir  Edward's  most  extraordinary  and  cele- 
brated achievement  remains  to  be  told.  On  the 
36th  January,  1796,  while  the  Indefatigable  was 
being  refitted  in  Plymouth  harbor,  he  was  proceed- 
ing in  his  carriage  with  Lady  Pellew  to  dme  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker.*  It  was  blowing  a  hurri- 
cane, and  crowds  were  running  towards  the  sea- 
shore. Sir  Edward  soon  learnt  that  the  Dutton,  a 
large  transport,  was  driven  ashore  under  the  cita- 
del, and  was  beating  against  the  rocks  in  a  lie- 
mendous  and  impassable  surf,  at  a  rate  which 
threatened  her  destruction  every  minute.  She  had 
part  of  the  2d  regiment  oa  board,  who  had  given 
themselves  up  for  lost.  Sir  Edward  sprang  fnm 
his  carriage,  and,  **  arrived  at  the  beach,*'  writes 
his  biogr^er,  '<  he  saw  at  once  that  the  loss  of 
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lieaHy  all  on  board,  betwaen  five  and  six  handrad, 
was  tndTitahle,  withoot  aoiae  one  to  direct  them. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  ship  had  abandoned 
their  charge,  and  got  on  shore,  just  as  he  arrived 
OR  the  beach.  Having  arged  them,  but  without 
success,  to  retuni  to  their  duty,  and  vainlj  oSeited 
rewards  to  pilots  and  others  belonging  to  the  port 
to  board  the  wreck — for  all  thought  it  too  ha^mi- 
ons  to  be  attempted— he  exclaimed,  **  Then  I  will 
go  myself  V  A  single  rope,  by  which  the  officers 
and  a  few  others  had  landed,  formed  the  only  com- 
munication with  the  ship,  and  by  this  he  was 
hauled  on  board  through  the  surf.  The  danger 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  wreck  of  the  masts 
which  had  fallen  towaras  the  shore;  and  he  re- 
ceived an  injury  in  the  back,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  a  week,  ia  consequence  of  being 
dragged  under  the  mainmast.  But  disregarding 
this  at  the  time,  he  reached  the  dock,  Glared 
himself,  and  assumed  the  command.  He  assured 
the  people  that  every  one  would  be  saved  if  they 
qnieUy  obeyed  his  orders ;  that  he  would  himself 
be  the  last  to  quit  the  wreck,  but  that  he  would 
run  any  one  through  who  disobeyed  him.  His 
Well-known  name,  with  the  calmness  and  energy 
he  displayed,  gave  confidence  to  the  despairing 
multitade.  He  was  received  with  three  hearty 
eheem,  which  were  echoed  by  the  multitude  on 
shore;  and  his  promptitude  at  resource  soon 
enabled  him  to  find' and  apnly  the  means  by  which 
all  might  be  safely  landed.  His  officers,  in  the 
mean  time,  though  not  knowing  that  he  was  on 
board,  were  exerting  themselves  to  bring  assistance 
ffOiXTk  the  Indefeti^ble.  Mr.  Pellowe,  first  lie«- 
tenaat,  left  the  ship  in  the  barge,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
sen,  acting  master,  in  the  launch ;  but  the  boats 
eeuM  not  be  brfiught  alongside  the  wreck,  and 
wore  obliged  to  run  for  the  Barbican.  A  small 
boat  belonging  to  a  merchant  vessel  was  more  for- 
tmiate.  Mr.  Edsell,  signal  midshipman  to  the 
pon-admiraV  and  Mr.  Coghlan,  mate  of  the  mer- 
chant vessel,  auoceaded  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  in 
bringing  her  a)ong«5de.  The  ends  of  two  addi- 
tional hawsers  wero  g»t  on  shore,  and  Sir  Edward 
eontrived  cradles  to  be  slung  upon  them,  with 
travelling  ropes  to  pass  forward  and  backward 
between  the  ship  and  the  beach.  Each  hawser 
waa  held  on  shora  by^  a  number  of  men,  who 
watched  the  rolling  of  the  wreck,  and  kept  the 
wipes  tight  and  steady.  Meantime  a  cutter  had 
witii  great  difficulty  worked  out  of  Plymouth  Pool, 
and  two  large  boats  arrived  fiwn  the  dodc-yard, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hemtaings,  the  master- 
attend^int,  by  whose  caution  and  judgment  they 
were  enabled  to  approach  the  wreck,  and  receive 
the  mere  helpless  of  the  passengera,  who  were 
earned  to  the  cutter.  Sir  Edward  with  his  sword 
drawn,  directed  the  proceedings,  and  preserved 
order ;  a  task  the  mere  diflloult,  as  the  soldUrs  had 
got  at  the  spirits  before  he  came  on  boaid,  and 
many  were  drunk.  The  dnldfeB,  the  women,  and 
the  sick  were  the  first  landed.  One  of  them  was 
oidy  three  weeks  old;  and  nothing  in  the  whole 
transaction  impressed  Sir  Edward  more  strongly 
than  the  struggle  of  the  mother's  feeMngs  before 
she  would  intrust  her  infant  to  his  care,  or  afforded 
him  more  pleasure  than  the  suocess  of  his  s^tempt 
to  save  it.  Next  the  soldiers  were  got  on  E^ore, 
then  the  ship's  company,  and  finally.  Sir  Edward 
himself,  who  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  her. 
Bfery  ene was  saved,  and  presently  afler  the  wreck 
ifeat  to  pieoee.'*  Pellew*s  principal  assistant  in 
this  heroic  act  met  his  reward.    Coghlan  was 


taken,  throngh  his  influence,  into  the  royal  service, 
and  became  a  post-captain  by  1810.  Nor  was  the 
chief  actor  in  this  courageous  enterprise  forgotten. 
Praise  was  lavished  on  him  from  every  quarter. 
The  corporation  of  Plymouth  voted  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  town,  liie  merchants  of  Liverpool 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  service  of  plate. 
On  the  5th  of  March  following  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  aa  Sir  Edward  Pellew  of  Treverry,  and 
received  for  an  honorable  augmentation  of  his  arms, 
a  civic  wreath,  a  stranded  ship  for  a  crest,  and 
the  motto,  '*  Deo  adjuvante,  Fortuna  sequatur"-* 
(God  assisting,  suocess  must  follow.)  In  writing 
to  a  friend  on  the  subject,  Pellew  said,  **  I  was 
laid  in  bed  for  a  week  by  getting  under  the  main- 
mast (which  had  fallen  towards  the  shore  ;)  amd 
my  back  was  cured  by  Lord  Spencer's  having  con- 
veyed to  me  by  letter  his  majesty's  intention  to 
dub  me  baronet.  No  more  have  I  to  say,  except 
that  I  felt  more  pleasure  in  giving  to  a  mother's 
arms  a  dear  little  infant  only  three  weeks  old,  ihim 
I  ever  felt  in  my  lifo ;  and  both  were  saved.  The 
struggle  she  had  to  intrust  me  with  the  bantling, 
was  a  scene  I  cannot  describe." 

In  1796  the  French  made  their  attempt  on  Ire- 
land, and  Sir  Edward  having  been  sent  in  the 
Indefisitigable  as  part  of  a  fleet  to  oppose  them, 
suflfbred  severely  from  the  gale  which  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  enemy ^s  ships.  On  returamg  home, 
however,  the  vessel  got  severely  handled  by  a 
French  two-decker,  the  Droits  de  THomme  ;  and 
the  storm  continaing,  ^e  was  nearly  lost.  The 
years  1797  and  1796  were  passed  in  the  blodcade 
of  Brest  and  other  Channel  services,  with  great 
perseverance  and  so  much  success,  that  in  the 
course  of  1798  alone  Sir  Edward's  squadron  took 
no  fewer  than  fifieen  of  the  enemy *s  cruisers.  One 
of  the  captures  was  of  more  than  common  interest. 
It  was  La  Vaillante,  a  national  corvette,  taken 
by  the  Indefatigable  afier  a  chase  of  twenty-four 
hours.  She  was  bound  to  Cayenne  with  prisoneiB, 
amongst  whom  were  twentj^five  priests;  and,  as 
passengers,  the  wife  and  fomily  of  an  exiled  dep- 
uty, M.  Rovdre,  who  weie  proceeding  to  join  htm, 
with  all  they  possessed— about  jCSOOO.  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  his  ofllicers  vied  in  attention  to  the  poor 
ecclesiastics,  and,  on  landing  them  in  England,  he 
gave  them  a  supply  for  their  immediate  wants ;  to 
Madame  Rovdre  he  restored  the  whole  of  her  prop- 
erty, paying  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  proportion 
which  was  the  prize  of  the  crew.  Sir  Edwaid 
was  now  removeKl  into  a  larger  ship,  the  **  imp^ 
tueux,'*  which  bore  the  singular  distinction  of  car- 
rying 78  guns.  He  was  in  this  ship  when  the 
wide-spread  naval  mutiny  took  place,  and  a  part 
of  his  crew  rose  against  their  officeie.  On  investi- 
gation, however,  it  turned  out  that  not  one  of  the 
men  who  had  followed  him  from  the  Indefotigable 
joined  in  the  mutiny.  No  better  proof  could  be 
adduced  of  the  attachment  to  his  person  of  those 
who  knew  him  best. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  placed  Pellew  on  half-pay. 
He  was  solicited  to  become  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  at  the  general  election  of  1802  he  was  returned 
for  Barnstaple  in  Devcmshite.  The  senate  soon 
proved  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  took  the  earheet 
opportunity  to  escape  from  it.  The  very  day  that 
fresh  hostilities  against  France  were  declared,  he 
solicited  employment,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Tonnant,  an  80  gun  ship,  in  whK^h  he  cruised 
with  the  Channel  Fleet.  At  the  general  promotien 
of  1804,  Pellew  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-adr 
miral,  and  intrusted  with  the  post  of  commander4n- 
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chief  of  the  East  Indian  seas  ^  Tvhither  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  remained  till  1809.  In  the  spring  of 
1811,  he  saoceeded  to  the  Mediterranean  com- 
mand, and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  at  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  occasioned  by  the  Russian 
campaign,  Sir  Edward  was  created,  even  before 
his  return  home.  Baron  Exmouth  of  Cannonteign, 
a  mansion  and  estate  in  South  Devon  he  had  pre- 
Tiously  purchased.  This  was  no  empty  honor ; 
for  a  pension  was  added  to  it. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  soon  reqnired 
a  British  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  LordEIx- 
mouth  having  been  selected  for  this  service,  again 
performed,  with  his  usual  prudence  and  energy,  all 
the  duties  which  the  position  of  affairs  reqnired  or 
admitted.  Marseilles  had  shown  some  disposition 
to  favor  the  Bourbons,  and  Marshal  Brune  was 
marching  from  Toulon  upon  that  city,  avowedly  to 
destroy  it.  Ix>rd  Exmouth,  on  this  emergency, 
took  upon  himself  to  embark  about  3000  men,  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Grenoa,  with  whom  he  sailed  to 
Marseilles.  Forty  years  before,  he  had  landed  at 
this  port  a  poor  penniless  boy,  turned  out  of  his 
ship— he  now  entered  it  a  British  admiral  and  peer, 
and,  what  was  still  more  gratifying  to  him,  a  con- 

Jiueror  and  deliverer!  The  inhabitants,  grateful 
or  their  preservation,  were  unceasing  in  their  at- 
tentions to  the  fleet  and  army,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
their  sense  of  his  important  services  to  their  city, 
they  presented  him  with  a  large  and  beautiful  piece 
of  plate  executed  in  Paris,  bearing  a  medallion  of 
the  noble  admiral,  and  a  view  of  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  Boyne,  his  flag-ship,  entering  it  fViU 
sail,  with  this  simple  and  expressive  inscription  : — 
•*  A  VAmiral  Lord  Exmouihr^La  Ville  de  Mar- 
seiiies  reconnoissante.** — iTo  the  Admiral  Lord 
Exmouth  ;  the  town  of  Marseilles,  grateful.] 

The  flnal  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  secured  that  peace  which  has  not  even 
yet  been  broken  in  Europe ;  and  we  now  approach 
Lord  Exmouth *s  most  splendid  naval  achievement 
on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

While  the  fleet  was  still  assembled  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  British  government  thought  its  pres- 
ence there  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  putting 
down  the  abominable  system  of  piracy  carried  on 
by  the  Barbary  states.  Lord  Exmouth,  amongst 
other  duties,  went  on  shore  at  Algiers  to  endeavor 
to  extract  a  pledge  from  the  Dey  that  slavery  should 
be  abolished — a  promise  which  he  had  already 
drawn  from  the  Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  But 
at  Algiers  both  himself  and  his  officers  were  in- 
sulted. This,  with  several  other  aggressions,  and 
an  obstinate  refusal  of  the  demands  of  the  British 
government,  induced  the  issue  of  orders  for  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers ;  the  execution  of  which 
was  confided  to  Lord  Exmouth. 

On  the  27th  August,  1816,  he  led  his  fleet  under 
the  fortifications  of  Algiers,  placing  his  own  ship, 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
mole- head,  the  most  formidable  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  when  the  immense  ship  had  only  two 
feet  of  water  to  spare,  being  within  that  short  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom.  M.  Salami,  his  lordship's 
Arabic  interpreter,  was  sent  on  shore  with  certain 
written  demands,  and  with  a  message  that,  unless 
a  satisfactory  answer  were  returned  in  two  hours, 
that  wonid  be  deemed  a  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  Salame  waited  three,  and  then 
pat  off  to  the  admiral's  ship.  "  On  getting  on 
board,"  he  remarks,*  '*  1  was  quite  surprised  to 
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see  how  his  lordship  was  ahered  frbm  what  I  kft 
him  in  the  morning,  for  I  knew  his  manner  was  in 
general  very  mild  ;  but  now  he  aeemed  to  me  ali- 
fightful,  as  a  fierce  lion  which  had  been  chained  in 
a  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.  With  all  that,  his 
lordship's  answer  to  me  was — '  Never  mind----we 
shall  see  !'  and  at  the  same  time  he  turned  towards 
the  oflkers,  saying,  *  Be  ready ;'  whereupon  I  saw 
every  one  standing  with  the  match  or  the  string  of 
the  lock  in  his  hand,  anxiously  awaiting  for  the 
word  *  Fire.'  During  this  time  the  Qoeen  Char- 
lotte, in  a  most  gallant  and  astonishing  manner, 
took  op  a  position  opposite  the  head  of  the  mole  ; 
and  at  a  few  minutes  before  three,  the  Algerines, 
from  the  eastern  battery,  fired  the  first  shot  at  the 
Impregnable,  which  was  sstern,  when  Lord  Ex- 
mouth, having  seen  only  the  smoke  of  the  gnn, 
and,  before  the  sound  reached  him,  said  with  great 
alacrity,  *  That  will  do!— fire,  my  fine  fellows.' 
I  am  sure  that  before  his  lordship  had  finished  these 
words,  our  broadside  was  given  with  great  cheer- 
ing, which  was  fired  three  times  within  five  or  six 
minutes ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  other  ships 
did  the  same."  Of  the  action,  L(»rd  Exmouth 
gave  an  account  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  brothers. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  relates,  **  It  was  a  g-lori- 
ons  sight  to  see  the  Chariotte  take  her  anchorage, 
and  to  see  her  flag  towering  on  high,  when  she 
appeared  to  be  in  the  flames  of  the  mole  it«elf : 
and  never  was  a  ship  nearer  burnt ;  it  almost 
scorched  me  off  the  poop.  We  were  obliged  to 
haul  in  the  ensign,  or  it  wonld  have  caught  fire, 
Everybody  behaved  nobly.  I  was  hot  slightly 
touched  in  thigh,  face,  and  fingers— my  glas^est 
in  my  hand,  and  the  skirts  of  my  coat  torn  off  1^  a 
large  shot ;  but  as  I  bled  a  good  deal,  it  loobsd  as 
if  1  was  badly  hurt,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
and  hear  how  it  was  received  even  in  the  cookpii, 
which  was  then  pretty  full.  I  nerer  saw  soch 
enthusiasm  in  all  my  service."  After  the  bombard- 
ment, which  was  completely  socoessfiil,  Salami, 
on  meeting  his  lordship  on  the  poop  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  observed,  that  "his  voice  was  quite 
hoarse ;  and  he  had  two  slight  wounds,  one  on  the 
cheek,  and  the  other  on  his  leg.  It  waa  indeed 
astonishing  to  see  the  coat  of  his  lordship,  how  it 
was  all  cut  up  by  the  atwsket  balls  and  by  grape. 
It  was  as  if  a  person  had  taken  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  cut  it  all  to  pieces." 

The  effect  of  this  engagement  was,  that  piracy 
and  slavery  were  put  an  end  to  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world  forever— a  result  of  no  small  importance. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  created  a  viscount, 
with  an  honorable  augmentation  to  his  already  so 
honored  escutcheon,  and  the  word  Algiers  as  an 
additional  motto.  He  received  from  his  own  sove- 
reign a  gold  medal  struck  for  the  occasion,  and 
from  the  kings  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Sardinia, 
the  stars  of  their  orders— a  sword  from  the  city  of 
London ;  and,  finally— what  was  likely  to  please 
such  a  man  most  of  all— an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  distinction  and  promotion  acknowledged 
the  merits  of  the  brave  men  who  had  served  under 
him.  On  the  death  of  Admiral  Duckworth  in 
1817,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  continued  till  the  9ilst  Febru- 
ary, 1821,  when  he  struck  his  flag,  terminated  his 
active  service,  and  retired  to  the  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood of  Teignmouth.  Viscount  Exmouth  bad 
served  his  country  during  the  long  space  of  fifty 
years  and  three  months,  and  with  such  indefatigable 
activhy,  that  out  of  that  time  his  periods  of  mas- 
tivity  only  amounted  to  eight  years  altogether,    fa 
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1893  he  obtained  the  high  etttion  of  Vice- Admiral 
of  England. 

His  lordship  lived  on  in  placid  retirement — which 
was  only  occasionally  broken  by  attendance  on  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords — enjoying  to  the  full 
the  affection  of  his  beloved  partner,  and  the  com* 
forts  of  rest.  Bodily  infirmities  crept  upon  him, 
and  on  the  23d  of  January,  1833,  he  expired,  sur- 
ronnded  by  his  family,  and  in  full  and  grateful 
possession  of  his  faculties.  His  viscountess  and 
fi?e  of  his  six  children  survived  him. 

Lord  Exmouth's  life  adds  another  to  the  many 
instances  we  have  already  adduced,  of  what  may 
be  achieved  bv  a  steady  and  unflinching  discharge 
of  professional  duties.  He  began  his  naval  career 
a  poor  and  almost  friendless  boy,  and  ended  it  hold- 
ing the  hiifhest  station  but  one  it  is  possible  for  a 
sailor  to  fill.  His  contemporaries  spoke  of  him  as 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  British  sailor.  He  knew  and 
eould  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  ship,  from  the 
furling  of  a  sail  in  a  storm  to  the  manoeuvring  of  a 
ieet  in  a  battle ;  and  there  was  nothing  he  ever 
attempted  that  he  did  not  do  well.  Amidst  all  the 
▼ioleat  and  demoraliaing  tendencies  of  warfare,  he 
aever  forgot  his  religious  duties.  '*  Every  hour 
of  bis  life  is  a  sermon,"  said  an  officer  who  was 
often  with  him ;  **  I  have  seen  him  great  in  battle, 
bnt  nerer  so  great  as  on  his  deathbed.  Full  of 
hope  and  peace,  he  advanced  with  the  confidence 
of  a  Christian  to  his  last  conflict ;  and  when  nature 
was  at  length  exhausted,  he  closed  a  life  of  brilliant 
Md  important  service  with  a  death  more  happy, 
and  not  less  glorious,  than  if  he  had  fallen  in  the 
Wur  of  victory." 

From  the  Commercial  AdrertlMr. 

DR.  Alexander's  history  of  African  col- 
onization. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  the  friends  of  the 
African  race  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  has 
been  engaged  upon  a  historical  account  of  the 
Liberian  enterprise.  For  this  undertaking  he  has 
been  well  fitted,  by  his  early  acquaintance  with  the 
founders  of  the  colony,  and  his  continued  attention 
to  the  progress  of  events  for  many  years.  The 
result  is  a  beautiful  oc(avo,  of  600  pages.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  typography,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  large  map  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  coast. 
The  introduction,  which  is  ample  and  interesting, 
contains  the  best  defence  of  this  charity  which  it 
has  been  our  lot  to  read.  **^The  problem,"  says 
the  venerable  author,  **  has  been  fairly  solved, 
that  the  colored  race  are  as  capable  of  improve- 
ment as  the  whites,  and  in  every  department  of 
gOTcrnment  have  manifested  sound  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, equal  to  what  could  have  been  expected 
from  people  of  any  nation,  with  no  greater  advan- 
ta^res  of  education  than  they  have  enjoyed." 
'*  Whether  this  colony  was  commenced  in  wisdom, 
or  imprudently,  it  now  exists,  and  cannot  be  aban- 
doned." '*If  not  another  individual  should  be 
added  to  the  colony,  from  this  country,  Liberia 
nay  still  flourish  and  increase,  and  become  a  rich 
blessing  to  benighted  Africa."  And  it  is  warmly 
added :  **  As  for  himself,  the  writer  is  as  fblly 
persuaded  that  the  plan  of  colonizing  the  free 
people  of  color  in  Africa  is  wise  and  benevolent, 
as  he  ever  was  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
an?  human  enterprise." 

'The  work  commences  with  a  full  description  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  next  gives  a 
•ketch  of  the  British  colony  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Theft  eoipes  a  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  scheme 
«f  ooloniiation,  which  to  many  readers  will  be 


startling  for  its  novelty.  For  the  honor  of  having 
first  proposed  this  method  is  claimed,  on  good 
authority,  for  a  name  hitherto  mure  distinguished 
in  polemic  theology,  namely,  that  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Khode  Island.  In  all 
the  details  fjiven  of  this  good  man  and  his  pliilan- 
thropic  labors  for  the  slave,  there  is  an  interest 
which  may  be  called  even  romantic — hideed  we 
know  nothing  more  striking  in  the  annals  of  benefi- 
cence. 

The  origin  of  the  American  society  is  fully  set 
forth.  The  claims  of  Jefferson,  Thornton  and 
others  are  &ir]y  stated.  But  the  preeminent  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Finley  occupy  the  chief  place.  **  To 
a  friend  in  Princeton,  still  livinjr,  (doubtless  the 
author  of  this  Tolume,)  Dr.  Finley  said  one  day, 
with  ardent  and  strong  emtition,  that  when  he  con- 
sidered what  many  othei;^  bad  efl^ected  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  suffering  fellow-creatures,  before  they 
had  reached  his  a^e,  he  was  humbled  and  morti- 
fied to  think  how  little  he  had  done,"  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  a  strong  determination  to 
engage  in  some  benevolent  enterprise  which  might 
tell  on  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Not 
many  months  after,  meeting  with  the  same  friend, 
he  disclosed  to  him  the  plan  of  a  colony  of  free 
blacks  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  and  from 
this  time  seemed  to  have  his  mind  completely 
occupied  with  the  scheme,  which  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  proposing  to  his  friends,  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  the  enterprise  was  not  only  good 
in  itself,  but  practicable.  **  The  first  public  meet- 
ing which  ever  took  place  to  consider  the  subject 
of  African  colonization,  in  this  country,  was  held 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  borough  of 
Princeton.  It  was  called  by  Dr.  Finley,  when  he 
explained  to  a  small  assemblage  the  plan  of  the 
society  which  he  wished  to  be  formed,  and  called 
on  the  writer  to  address  the  people.'' 

The  narrative  is  brought  down,  with  full 
accounts  of  every  important  event,  to  the  cloee  of 
the  year  1841.  Unless  we  greatly  err,  this  vol- 
ume will  awaken  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  most  momentous  of  American 
questions.  We  earnestly  crave  for  it  the  delib- 
erate examination  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
allowed  events  so  vast  to  occur,  almost  before 
their  eyes,  with  carelessness  and  apathy.  And 
we  farther  entreat  those  who,  as  abolitionists, 
have  stood  aloof  from  this  enterprise,  to  ponder  a 
dispassionate  recital  of  facts.  They  will  be  con- 
vinced that  it  tends  in  no  degree  to  perpetuate 
slavery ;  that  if  all  our  slaves  were  at  once  eman- 
cipated the  need  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  ten- 
fold more  urgent  than  at  present ;  that  there  are 
thousands  of  slaveholders  who  would  give  up  their 
slaves,  if  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  Liberia 
would  be  an  asylum ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  the 
sons  of  Africa  among  us  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
wastes  of  their  fatherland. 


TaUs  from  the  German  of  Htinrich  T^schokke.  Part 
II.  forms  No.  37  of  Wiley  &  Putnam's  "Library 
of  Choice  Reading." 

As  a  writer  of  tales  no  author  pleases  us  so  well  as 
Zschokke.  There  is  about  his  stories  a  naturalness 
of  incident  and  character  that  charms  us  beyond 
measure.  We  never  read  one  of  them  that  we  do 
not  feel  conscious  of  being  elevated  by  it  lo  a  higher 
and  deeper  love  of  humanity  and  truth.  The  tales 
in  this  volume  are  five  in  number  as  follows  :  Illu- 
mination,  or  the  Sleep  Walker ;  The  Broken  Cup ; 
Jonathan  Frock ;  The  Involuntary  Journey  j  Leaves 
from  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar  in  Wiltshire.  The 
translation  is  by  Parke  Godwin.^2Vt^Mie. 
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HENRY  INMAK — ^NEVER   DESPAIR. 


HENRY  INMAN, 


The  painter,  died  on  the  17th  Jan.,  in  the  forty- 
Hf^h  year  of  his  Kge,  His  health  for  some  time 
past  had  been  far  from  good,  owing  to  a  confirmed 
asthma,  but  the  disease  which  carried  him  off,  we 
are  told,  was  an  affection  of  the  heart. 

In  man  was  an  artist  of  fine  powers,  principally 
exercised  in  the  department  of  portrait  painting. 
He  wrought  with  astonishing  despatch  and  pre- 
cision, and  with  a  peculiar  freedom  and  grace  of 
pencil.  Many  of  his  portraits  are,  in  themselves, 
•vithout  reference  to  their  originals,  delightful  pic- 
tures. 

Some  occasional  attempts  in  other  departments 
of  his  art,  sh(»w  that  he  would  have  risen  to  high 
excellence  in  these,  if  he  had  made  them  the 
object  of  study.  He  wan  exceedingly  amiable  in 
pnvate  life,  and  a  most  delightful  companion. 
You  could  not  be  in  his  society  a  moment  without 
l>eroeiving  that  you  were  in  company  with  a  man 
of  genius. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  to  which 
he  was  elected  a  year  or  two  since. — N.  Y,  Post, 

A  Rbminiscbncb  op  Inman. — Henry  Inman  was 
not  less  beloved  as  a  friend  than  admired  as  a 
painter.  His  social  qualities  were  of  the  richest 
order,  and  although  he  seldom  indulged  in  rhyme, 
his  conversation  and  letters  were  oflen  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  Before  he  sailed  for 
England,  while  suflfering  from  the  depression 
incident  to  his  health  and  embarrassments,  he  seni 
the  following  little  poem  to  a  friend,  wlrose  reply 
we  annex.  Mr.  Inman 's  lines  were  published  in 
the  Gift  for  1844 ;  the  other  poem  has  never 
before  appeared  in  print : — Evening  Post, 

Now  lisUess  o'er  time's  sullen  tide 

My  bark  of  life  float*  idly  on ; 
Youth's  incense  laden  breeze  has  died, 

And  passion's  fitful  gusts  are  flown. 

While  sadly  rojund  her  aimless  course 
Now  lowering  brood  the  mental  skies, 

The  past  but  murmurs  of  remorse. 
And  dim  the  ocean  future  lies. 

And  must  this  be  ?     My  soul,  arouse ! 

See  through  the  passing  clouds  of  ill 
How  fame's  proud  pharos  brightly  glows, 

And  gilds  thy  drooping  penant  still. 

Stretch  to  thine  oar,  yon  beam  thy  guide, 
Spread  to  ambition's  freshening  gale  ; 

Friendship  and  love  are  at  thy  side. 
While  glory's  breathings  swell  thy  sail. 

H.   I. 

TO  H.- 1. 

Ay,  let  not  one  so  blest  as  thou 
Muse  of  an  aimless,  dim  career. 

Dash  every  shadow  from  thy  brow. 
And  bid  hope's  smiles  thy  vision  cheer. 

Old  Time  is  baffled  when  he  throws 
His  spells  round  such  a  soul  as  thine, 

Its  native  warmth  dissolves  his  snows. 
And  makes  his  very  frown  divine. 

If  clouds  will  darken  o'er  ihy  way 
They  cannot  seule  on  thv  heart, 

For  thou  the  limner's  wand  dost  sway. 
To  tioge  their  gloom  with  rainbow' axt. 


Despond  not,  while  with  master  hand 
'T  is  thine  such  life-like  scenes  to  trace, 

And  mirror  ocean,  sky  and  land. 
Features  beloved  and  forms  of  grace. 

Despond  not,  while  thy  presence  lende 
Wings  to  the  hours  of  social  joy, 

And  to  pure  gold,  for  all  thy  friends 
So  oft  transmutes  life's  base  alloy. 

Despond  not,  while  in  accents  deep. 
And  looks  with  earnest  meaning  fraught, 

'Tis  thine  to  waken  fancy's  sleep. 
And  breathe  the  poet's  wildest  thonght. 

Despond  not,  while  a  bond  so  fair, 
Endeared  by  nature's  h(»liest  tie, 

Lure  thee  from  weary  thoughts  of  care. 
And  with  love's  glances  meet  thine  eye. 

Perennial  youth,  the  gifted  know, 
And  there  is  one  whose  spirit's  tone, 

By  filial  instinct  taught  to  flow. 
Seems  the  clear  echo  of  thy  own. 

Then  trim  thy  gallant  barque  with  glee, 
And  haunt  doubt's  listless  stream  no  more, 

Steer  bravely  through  Quae's  open  sea. 
And  rear  thy  home  on  glory's  shore  ! 

H.    T.   T. 


NEVER   DESPAIR. 

"  In  this  case  thou  ouffhtest  not  to  be  dejected,  nor  to 
despair,  but  at  God*s  wiU  to  stand  steadily,  and  whatever 
comet  upon  thee,  to  eadure  it  for  the  glory  of  Jesas 
Christ ;  for  af^er  winter  followeth  summer ;  aAer  oigfat 
the  day  retumetb ;  and  alter  a  tempest,  a  great  calm.'*— 
ITiomaa  4  Kmnpit. 

Tbavbller,  on  the  thorny  path, 

Wearied  with  a  thousand  cares, 
Burdened  with  a  thousand  wars. 

Heavenward  lift  thy  hopes  and  prayers; 
Shrink  not  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 

Bide  thy  time  in  earnest  faith ; 
Bear  thee  up  without  despairing ; 
Live  as  that  one  lived,  who  saith, 
After  winter  cometh  summer ; 
After  night  returns  the  day ; 
Afler  tempests,  calnos,  returning, 
Fling  the  threatening  clouds  away. 

Monming  one,  with  moistened  eye, 

Writhing  under  fancied  loss, 
Think  of  Christ's  afflictions  here ; 
Keep  thine  eye  upon  the  cross. 
Stand  thou  firm  without  dejection  ; 

**  Stand  thou  steady  at  God's  wiH ; 
And  whatever  comes  upon  thee," 
Bear  it  firm,  rememlMBring  still — 
AAer  winter  cometh  summer ; 
AfVer  night  retume  the  day ; 
After  tempests,  calms,  retaming, 
Fling  the  threatening  clouds  away. 

Christian,  who  art  bowed  down, 

By  the  burden  of  thy  woes ; 
Yet,  firm-hearted,  keep  good  courage, 

Though  surrtKinded  by  thy  foes. 
Bear  affliction  for  His  glory ; 

Bear  with  patience,  sorrow's  itiog ; 
Never  shrinking,  never  failiag. 
Ever  yet  remembering. 
After  winter  comes  the  ettmner ; 

After  night  returns  the  day ; 
Afur  tempests,  calms,  ieturDing,|^ 
Fling  the  threatening  cloude  awaf* 
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From  the  Athenvum. 

Oliver  Newman:  a  New  England  Tale  (unfin- 
ished;) with  other  Poetical  Remains,  By  the 
late  Robert  Southby.    Longmans. 

Thkrb  are  many  to  whom  the  name  of  Soathey 
is  dear — many  who,  having  never  seen  him,  yet 
have  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  firom  the 
henevolent  purpose  generally  manifest  in  his 
works,  even  when  his  argument  was  unconvincing, 
aod  his  cause  erroneous.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a 
partisan  and  one-sided  writer,  and  in  that  charac- 
ter indulged  in  personalities  even  against  his  poeti- 
cal brethren,  not  to  be  defended  ;  but  there  was  an 
elevation  of  mind  that,  in  some  degree,  compensated 
for  the  contraction  of  its  sympathies — a  warmth 
of  feeling  that  bespoke  a  kind  disposition ;  and  a 
glow  of  patriotism  warm  from  the  heart,  and  which 
went  to  it,  despite  all  difference  of  opinion.  Add 
to  this  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  we  have  his  char- 
acter. As  a  poet,  it  was  not  by  the  employment 
of  a  peculiar  diction,  by  imagery,  by  unexpected 
associations  or  exquisite  sentiments,  that  Mr. 
Southey  sought  to  attract,  to  surprise,  or  to  de- 
light; but  simply  by  an  harmonious  arrangement 
of  high  thought  and  feelings,  a  plenary  expression, 
and  an  enthusiastic  delivery.  His  narrative  poems 
might  have  been  written  in  prose,  without  any 
diminution  of  interest — the  style  might  have  been 
retained  to  a  word :  we  should  have  missed  nothing 
but  an  occasional  inrrolution  or  transposition,  and 
the  flow  and  variety  of  a  lyrical  metre,  which  in 
"Thalaba,"  and  some  parts  of  "The  Curse  of 
Kehama,"  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  special 
charm.  But  bis  tales  were  still  of  the  marvellous 
order— ostentatiously  wild  and  wondrous  in  inci- 
dent; and  henee  frequently  wanting  in  human 
interest.  This  was  a  defect  which  Mr.  Southey 
himself  frequently  acknowledged,  and  was  desirous 
of  removing.  He  made  the  attempt  in  his  ^'Taleof 
Paraguay,"  but  with  imperfect  success.  A  more 
stirring  action  was  requisite.  This,  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  the  subject  of  6o#e  the  regicide, 
who,  after  the  restoration,  found  refuge  in  New 
England,  and  took  part  in  Philip's  war.  His 
hero,  however,  was  to  have  been  one  Oliver  Goffe, 
the  Quaker-son  of  the  exile ;  but  he  ultimately 
changed  the  name  to  Oliver  Newman,  and  divested 
the  character  of  its  drab  clothing,  though  not  of  its 
patience  and  enduring  sufferance,  until  the  19th 
Canto,  when  pious  "  passivity' '  was  decreed  in 
the  poet's  design  "  to  give  way  to  a  just  wrath." 

Such,  then,  is  the  argument  of  **  Oliver  New- 
man." In  manner,  it  is  somewhat  like  "  Thala- 
ba,"  with  a  more  frequent  recurrence  of  rhyme, 
and  dramatic  blank  verse.  The  poem  opens  with 
a  •*  funeral  at  sea :" — 

"  The  summer  sun  is  riding  high 

Amid  a  bright  and  cloudless  sky ; 

Beneath  whose  deep  o'er-arching  blue 

The  circle  of  the  Atlantic  sea, 

Reflecting  back  a  deeper  hue. 

Is  heaving  peacefully. 

The  winds  are  still,  the  ship  with  idle  motion 

Rocks  gently  on  the  gentle  ocean  ; 
Loose  hang  her  saus,  awaiting  when  the  breeie 
zcm.       Limro  aob.       tol.  tiii.       9S 


Again  shall  wake  to  waft  her  on  her  way. 

Glancing  beside,  the  dolphins,  as  they  play, 

Their  gorgeous  tints  suffused  with  gold  display ; 

And  gay  bonitos  in  their  beauty  glide  ; 

With  arrowy  speed  in  close  pursuit, 

They  through  the  azure  waters  shoot ; 

A  feebler  shoal  before  them  in  affright 

Spring  from  the  wave,  and  in  short  flight, 

On  wet  and  plumeless  wing  essay 

The  aerial  element : 

^  The  greedy  followers,  on  the  chase  intent, 

Dart  forward  still  with  keen  and  upturn  *d  sight, 

And  to  their  proper  danger  blind  the  while. 

Heed  not  the  sharks,  which  have  for  many  a  day 

Hover'd  behind  the  ship,  presentient  of  their  prey." 

"  Oliver  Newman"  has  taken  the  opportunity 
for  religious  exhortation ;  and  thus  becomes  m 
theme  of  talk  between  Randolph  (a  mm  urgent  and 
earnest  in  hunting  out  the  regiddf  refugeea  from 
their  hiding  places)  and  the  cupiaiix.  Oliver  car- 
ries about  his  person  Milton 'i^  **  Paradise  Lust,'* 
which  gives  rise  to  criticism  on  the  part  of  ilte  cap- 
tain and  Randolph — a  fair  enough  specimen  of 
contemporary  verdicts.  We  huve  also  descrip- 
tions of  a  calm,  a  fresh  breeze ,  stormy  weather, 
and  of  harborage  in  the  haven  of  Cape  Cod^  where 
the  hero  is  visited  by  appropriate  historical  re^ec^ 
tions  and  pious  aspirations;  bui  tht^^e  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  Annabel,  the  fair  com- 
panion of  his  voyage,  whose  feelings  have  been 
shocked  by  the  ill-usage  inflicted  on  a  poor  Indian 
woman.  The  description  of  her  wrong  is  ren- 
dered in  Mr.  Southey ^s  best  style : — 

^'She  led  him  hastily  toward  a  shed, 

Where,  fetter'd  to  the  door-post,  on  the  ground 

An  Indian  woman  sate.    Her  hands  were  bounds 

Her  shoulders  and  her  back  were  waled  and  scored 

With  recent  stripes.     A  boy  stood  by 

Some  seven  years  old,  who  with  a  piteous  eye 

Beheld  his  suffering  mother,  and  deplored 

Her  injuries  with  a  cry, 

Deep,  but  not  loud, — an  utterance  that  express'd 

The  mingled  feelings  swelling  in  his  breast,— 

Instinctive  love  intense,  the  burning  sense 

Of  wrong,  intolerable  grief  of  heart. 
And  rage,  to  think  his  arm  could  not  fulfil 
The  pious  vengeance  of  his  passionate  will. 

His  sister  by  the  door. 
Lay  basking  in  the  sun  :  too  young  was  she 

To  feel  the  burthen  of  their  misery ; 

Reckless  of  all  that  pass'd,  her  little  hand 

Play'd  idly  with  the  soft  and  glittering  sand. 

At  this  abhorred  sight, 
Had  there  been  place  for  aught 
But  pity,  half-relieved  by  indignation, 
They  would  have  seen  that  Indian  woman's  face- 
Not  with  surprise  alone,  but  admiration ; 
With  such  severe  composure,  such  an  air 
Of  stem  endurance,  did  she  bear 

Her  lot  of  absolute  despair, 

Tou  rather  might  have  deem'd. 

So  fix'd  and  hard  the  strong  bronze  features 

seem'd,  Tp 

That  they  were  of  some  molten  statue  part,  '^^ 
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Than  the  liye  sentieDt  index  of  a  heart 
Sofiering  and  strugglin^^  with  extremest  wrong : 
But  that  the  coarse  jet  hair  upon  her  back 
Hung  loose,  and  lank,  and  long, 
And  that  soraetimes  she  moved  her  large  otaok  eye, 
And  look'd  upon  the  boy  who  there  stood  weep- 
ing by. 

Olifer  in  vain  attempted  to  assuage, 

With  gentle  tones  and  looks  compassionate, 

The  bitterness  of  that  young  Indian's  rage. 

The  boy  drew  back  abhorrent  from  his  hand, 

Eyed  him  with  fierce  disdain,  and  breathed 

In  inarticulate  sounds  his  deadly  hate. 

Not  so  the  mother ;  she  could  understand 

His  thtju£jhtfiil  pity,  and  the  tears  which  fell 

Copiously  down  the  cheeks  of  Annabel. 

Touch 'd  by  that  unaccustomed  sympathy 

Her  couDtenaDce  relaxed  :  she  moved  her  head 

Aa  if  to  thank  them  both  ; 

Then  frowning,  as  she  raised  her  mournful  eye,— 

'  Bftd  Christi^Ei  loan  !  bad  Englishman!*  she  said: 

And  Oliver  a  sudden  sense  of  shame 

I'elt  for  the  English  and  the  Christian 
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Oliver^  on  expressing  sympathy,  is  taunted  into 
the  pnrchoatng  of  these  New  England  savages — 
the  child Tf^n  find  Lhe  wife  of  Kawnacom,  a  native 
prince  J  lately  slain.  At  length  the  vessel  arrives 
at  ii»  d^eiinaiion :  Oliver  stands  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor  of  New  England,  the  excellent 
Leverctt*  who,  having  been  a  CromwelUan,  had 
sobered  down  into  a  rational  conformist.  He 
knew  of  the  retreaia  of  lhe  regicides,  but,  conniv- 
ing at  their  conceal  men  I,  was  as  anxious  to  preserve, 
as  Randolph  to  destroy^  the  sufierers.  He  was 
just  the  raan»  therefore*  lo  help  Oliver  in  his  pious 
search  fur  lhe  grandfather,  and  in  his  amiable  de- 
iire  to  eoriveri  the  native  tribes.  Oliver  has, 
besides,  another  chiim  ; — presenting  Levevett  with 
the  ca&ktit  which  had  bt; longed  to  his  mother,  who 
had  died  on  board  ship,  and  whose  funeral  k  was 
that  the  Opening. canto  describes : — 

-**  The  governor's  countenance  changed,  as  he  re- 
ceived 
That  message  from  the  dead ; 
And  when  he  opened  and  contemplated 
The  sad  bequest, 
Tears  fill'd  his  eyes,  which  eonld  not  be  represt. 

It  was  a  woman's  picture,  in  her  youth 

And  bloom  portray M,  by  Cooper's  perfect  skill. 

The  eyes,  which  death  had  quench 'd, 

Kept  there  their  life  and  living  lustre  still ; 

'The  aabuni  locks,  which  sorrow's  withering  hand, 

ForMtalKng  time,  had  changed  to  early  grey. 

Disparting  from  the  ivory  forehead,  fell 

In  ringlets  which  might  tempt  the  breath  of  May  ; 

The  lips,  now  cold  as  clay, 
Seem'd  to  breath  warmth  and  vernal  fragrance 

there ; 

The  cheeks  were  in  their  maiden  freshness  fair. 

Thus  had  the  limner's  art  divme  preserved 

A  beauty  which  from  earth  had  paas'd  aNvay ; 

And  it  had  caught  the  mind  which  ^ve  that  face 

Its  surest  charm,  its  own  pecuhar  grace, 

A  modest  mien, 

A'  meek  submissive  gentleness  serene, 

A  heart  on  duty  stay'd. 

Simple,  sincere,  affectionate,  sedate, 

Were  in- that  yirgin  countenance  portray 'd ; 

She  was  an  angel  now ;  and  yet. 

More  beautiful  than  this  lair  counterfeit,. 

Eves  in  heaven,  her  spbit  scarce  coula  b^, 


Nor  seem  firom  stain  of  ill,  and  evil  thoughts,  i 
free. 

Time  was,  when  Leverett  had  worn 

That  picture  like  a  relic  in  his  bieast ; 

And  duly,  mom  and  night, 

With  love's  idolatry, 

Fix'd  on  its  beauties  his  adoring  sight, 

And  to  his  lips  the  precious  crystal  prest. 

Time  was,  when  in  the  virions  of  his  rest, 

That  image  of  delight 

Came  with  sweet  smiles,  and  musical  voice  to 

blecto 

His 'deep,  and  all  his  dreams  were  bsfipHiess. 

And  still,  though  course  of  time,  and  fatal  fores 

Of  eireumstance,  grave  thoughts,  and  worldly  csxes 

(Ah !  how  unlike  the  blissful  hopes  of  youth. 

From  which  it  had  been  worse  thao^  death  to 

parti) 

Had  fortified  as  well  as  beal'd  his  heatt, 

That  vision,  in  her  beauty  afid  her  tnitli^ 

Sometimes  would  visit  him  ;  and  he, 

With  a  confused  but  cosscioos  ftcal^. 

Knowing  fuU  weU 

That  thi^  which  seem'd,  too  surdy  oonld  not  be, 

Struggled  against  the  sjiell 

Unohan^  and  uoimpaixod  by  thirty  years, 

Her  image  came,  bat  only  to  distrcife 

The  heart  she  wont  to  bless^ 

Till  from  the  painful  unreality 

He  woke,  disturb'd  la  spirit,  and  in  team. 

But  he  was  master  of  his  waking  soul, 

And  eonld  oodUfol 

All osbeooming  passion,  and  all  feelkig 

That  needs  repressing  or  coscesliog. 

Howbeit  he  soagbt  not  to  restrain 

His  deep  emotion  now,  nor  titra'd  aside 

His  natural  tears  to  hide,  which  fieely  loll; 

But  wiping  them  away  a  moment,  eyed 

Oliver's  pale  countenance  and  auxions  brow, 

Perusing  there  his  mother's  lineaments : 

Then  took  his  hand,  ttnd  said,  <Tho«  naed'sl  not 

tell 

Thy  hapless  name  and  perilous  aeeret  now, 

I  know  them  but  too  well.'  " 

Though  disapproving  of  his  project,  LefSieit 
undertakes  to  speed  Oliver  and  Annabel  to<  the 
Connecticut.  TheiT  act  of  pity,  too,  is  sow  of 
service  to  them.  Those  grateful  savages  will 
guide  them  in  safety  through  the  wilderness.  We 
extract  a  portion  of  their  forest  journey : — 

"  Had  they  fVom  snch  distuTliant  thoughts  been  fieee, 

It  had  been  sure  for  them 

A  gladsome  sight  to  see 

The  Indian  children,  with  what  glee 

They  breathed  their  native  air  of  liberty. 

Food  to  the  weary  man  with  toil  forespOnt 

Not  more  refreshment  brings. 

Than  did  the  forest  breeze  upon  its  wings 

To  these  true  younglings  of  the  wilderness : 

A  happy  sight,  a  sight  of  heart  content ! 

For  bljrthe  were  they 

As  swallows,  wheeling  in  the  sammer  sky 

At  close  of  day  ; 

As  insects,  when  on  high 

Their  mazy  dance  they  thread 

In  myriads  overhead. 

Where  sunbeams  through    the    thinner   foliigs 

fleam, 
,^,  .     cirbles  as  they. play. 

Where  winds  are  still. 
Upon' the  surface  of  the  unrippled  streail'f^ . 
*!^ear<^°>esoiiie  in  their  innocenoe  were  thif; 
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As  lambt  in  fragrant  paetore,  al  their  will 

The  udder  when  to  press 

They  ruo,  for  hunger  leas 

Than  joy,  and  very  love  and  wantonness. 

Nor  less  contentment  had  it  brought 

To  see  what  change  benevolence  had  wrought 

In  the  wild  Indian  mother,  whom  they  first 

Had  seen,  her  spirit  strong 

Madden 'd  by  violence  of  wrong, 

For  vengeance  in  her  inmost  soul, 

With  natural  but  with  ferine  rage,  athlrst. 

That  soul  unhoped-for  kindness  had  subdued  : 

Her  looks,  and  words,  and  actions,  now  combined, 

,    ExpressM,  in  that  composure  of  the  mind 

Which  uneffaceable  sorrow  had  left  behind, 

A  lively  ever-watchful  gratitude. 

Oliver  seem'd  to  her  a  ereature 

Less  of  this  earth  than  of  celestial  nature; 

And  Annabel  as  well 

Had  won  from  her  a  love- like  veneration ; 

(So  goodness  on  the  grateful  heart  can  gain  ;) 

Though  charms  of  European  tint  and  feittuxe 

Ko  beauty  to  an  Indian  eye  ooavey, 

Regarded  with  disdain, 

As  if  they  were  the  original  stamp  and  staiA 

Of  an  inferior  clay, 

Proved  in  some  earlier,  inexpert  creation^ 

And  then,  for  degradation 

When  the  red  man  was  fashion 'd,  pat  away. 

Pamyi  was  troubled  now,  for  she  had  seen 

Their  altered  mien  : 

Some  change  there  was,  she  knew  not  what,  nor 

why, 

Some  infelicity ; 

Which  yet  she  might  descty 

Rose  not  from  wrath  nor  alienated  will : 

For  in  their  converse  still 

The  tones  were  such  as  meet 

The  ear  of  love,  and  9lill 

The  smiles  they  interchanged,  though  aad,  were 

sweet : 

Yet  plainly  she  could  tell,  all  was  not  weH. 

They  too  could  read  in  her  observant  eye 

Its  apprehension  and  its  sympathy  : 

And  surely  she,  had  but  her  speech  been  free, 

Had  prest,  how  earnestly  !  for  explanation. 

And  sought  to  bring  about 

The  full  and  perfect  reconciliation 

Dearly  desired  by  both,  she  did  not  doubt. 

Their  hearts  were  merciful  and  meek  she  knew. 

And  could  not  to  each  other  but  be  true  : 

But  on  her  tongue  the  curse  of  Babel  hung, 

\nd  when  the  eager  wish  her  breast  was  swelling, 

Eye-speaking  thoughts  were  all  she  eoold  impart. 

Intelligibly  telling 

The  deep  indwelling  yearnings  of  the  heart. 

Four  days  they  travell'd  through  the  endless  wood, 

Measuring  their  journey  still  to  reach  at  eve 

Some  settler's  home,  and  sure  of  their  receiving 

Such  hospitality,  sincere,  though  rude. 

As  men  who  M%  no  want,  and  had  no  vice 

Of  ehilling  avmriee, 

In  their  plain  kindness  found  a  joy  in  giving. 

Thfe  ilUi  mom  rose,  and  with  the  morn  rose  tbey, 

That  they  tnSght  reacii  that  day 

Their  jo«meys  enA ;  and  through  the  roreet  wide 

Did  tbey  their  weary  way 

Hold  oh  ftom  early  dawn  till  eventide ; 

.  But  ere  the  light  of  eve 

Began  to  fiule,  their  guide, 

AoenstoiieA  to  deiKnrr 

With'ivriiltanta^iediis  eye 

The  slightest  trace  of  man,  a  smoke  espied, 


Staining  a  little  space  of  open  sky : 

'  Yon 's  the  place  we  seek !'  he  said ;  nor  Icnew 

What  a  cold  feeling,  at  the  words,  ran  through 

The  veins  of  Annabel,  and  Newman  too." 

Annabel  is  the  daughter  of  Willoby„  '^  a  higlpc 
old  cavalier,"  having  an  allotment  near  the  Nar- 
haganset  lands,  to  whom  Oliver  restores  her. 
Here  the  fragment,  as  left  among  Mr.  Southey's 
papera,  ends.  A  sketch  of  the  plan  i^eroains,  fronti 
which  we  learn  that  Oliver  would,  at  ienglh^reaoh 
his  father,  but  thereby  occasion  his  dej^tion  by 
Randolph  ;  wtiom,  however,  he  is  deslined  to  save 
from  Indian  vengeance.  Annabel  also  wxU  be 
made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  be  rescued  by,  the 
hero  from  the  hands  of  a  ruffisA  xeBemde^  >vho8e 
life  will  pay  the  forfeit  of  hi^  rasoally  vielenoe.; 
and  Oliver,  having  thus  benefitted  all  parties,  will 
be  rewarded  with  the  maidea's  band. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  aeope  of  this  fieag amnt^. 
which »  though  in  power  aad  pietiresqnaoaMI 
inferior  to  its  author's  greater  produelions,.  beais 
many  evident  marks  of  his  happiest  manner^  and 
rises  sorqetinies  into  beauty^  del&oaey  lUid  tendei^' 
ness.  The  miscellaneous  pieces  axe  pleasing  ;nmi 
a  fragment  of  a  poem,  in  hexaiseter  vene,MiCitled 
**  Mohan^med,"  is  chasaoterieed  by  jconslderable. 
vigor — equal,  in  fact,  to  anything  in  Mr.  Souh^'a  ' 
best  compositions. 


Poems  on  ]Mian  in  the  Ita^uhUc,  Bjr.  CouiKr: 
LIU8  Matthews.  New  York :  Fame  &  Bur- 
gess. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  attraotiwe  edilian  of  a  vol- 
nme  of  poems  irst  poblished  in  1643.  Mies' Banetty 
the  gifted  authoress  of  the  '*  Dranaa  oTBxile,"  in  . 
her  preface  to  that  work,  has  aooorded  to  them  extra- 
ordinary merit,  a  commendation  in  which  we  ana 
disposed  to  coincide.  They  are  dedicated  ^*  tothe! 
hopeful  friends  of  humanity,^'  and  their  object  is 
m  a  measure  indicated  by  their  title  and  dedication ; 
and  the  views  under  which  the  race  in  the  Ropnb* 
he  are  oonsideredi  are,  the  Child,  the  Father,:  the 
Teachor,  Ciiiaen,  Farmet,  Mecfasnio,  Merchant^ 
Soldier,  Statesonn,  Friend,  Pinter,  Sesdptor,' 
&c.,  &c.  Mr.  Matthews  has  shown,  in  his  vhir 
tings,  much  originality  and  power  of  mind,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  not  a  little  of  fhe  nnjnnt 
criticism  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  has  lieen 
owing  to  his  contempt  fnr  mere  popularity.  It  is 
true  Uiat  he  writes  unequally,  thonirh  at  times  very 
effectively.  The  po«ns  in  this  volume  are  in  the 
main  but  brief  sketches,  yet  the  idea  they  develop 
is  noble  and  comprehensive.  He  has  in  some  in- 
stances fairly  laid  himself  open  to  criticism  for 
his  very  fearless  use,  we  had  abnostsaid  abuse,  of 
poetic  license,  alike  in  the  coinage  and  appKoation 
of  words;  and  there  are  passages  in  which  he  has 
not  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  sttbjeot.-»JProtes/- 
ant  Churchmm. 


Lord,  how  near  was  I  to  danger,  ^et  escaped  ? 
I  was  upon  the  brink  of  the  brink  of  it,  yet.  fell  not 
in ;  they  are  well  kept  who  are  kept  by  th^e. 
Excellent  archer!  Thou  didst  hit  thy  mark  in 
missing  it,  as  meaning  to  fright,  not  hurt  me* 
Let  me  not  now  be  such  a  fool  as,  tp  pay  my 
thanks  to  blind  Fortune  for  a  &vor  which  the  Ma 
of  Providence  hath,  bestowed  upon  nie.  Rather  let 
the  narrowness  of  my  esc^iipe,  make  ipy  tJianl^fulr, 
ness  to  thy  gpodness  the  lai^r,  lest^y  ifjg^al^itpde 
lustly  cause,  that  whereas  this' arrow  but  hit  my 
hat,  the  wert  -'exec  m?  head. — TSilW, 
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A  BALL  AT  A   LITNATIC  ASTLITM. 


From  Ctaamben'  JouraaL 
A   BALL  AT   A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Edinburgh  is  situated 
the  picturesque  little  villaffe  of  Morningside,  under 
the  shadow  of  Blackford  hill,  where 

"  Lord  Marmiun  stayed  ; 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed." 

The  known  salubrity  of  this  locality,  which  attracts 
many  invalids  to  reside  in  it,  induced  the  projectors 
of  the  asylum  for  lunatics,  assisted  by  government, 
to  erect  it  on  the  favored  spot.  This  institution 
consists  of  two  edifices ;  one  built  some  thirty  years 
since,  for  the  reception  of  invalids  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  other,  a  more  extensive  structure, 
for  the  reception  of  pauper  patients.  Within  the 
atylam,  these  two  estabhshments  are  denominated, 
firom  their  situation,  the  East  and  the  West  de- 
palrtroents.  The  system  pursued  in  both  is  that 
of  icindaest  and  personal  freedom,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  inmate ;  the  old  meth- 
od, which  included  strict  discipline  and  restraint, 
being  entirely  abolished.  Occupation  and  amuse- 
ments take  the  place  of  listless  and  irksome  per- 
sonal bondage,  and  the  results  have  been  extremely 
beneficial.  Among  the  most  extraordinary,  is  that 
which  allows  of  as  many  of  the  patients  as  may 
choose,  to  assemble  every  Thursday  evening,  and 
indulge  in  the  exhilarating  exercise  of  dancing. 
Favored  by  an  invitation,  we  attended  one  of  these 
sotr^s ;  certainly  the  most  interesting,  instructive, 
but,  moreover,  saddening,  we  ever  assisted  at. 

The  night  was  somewhat  dark,  and  as  the  gates 
of  the  asylum  closed  on  os,  and  we  drove  along 
the  tluckly^hedged  avenue  which  leads  to  the  older 
mansion,  a  feelinf^  of  sadness*  and  of  dread  could 
not  be  snppressed.  The  heavy  pressure  of  ideas 
which  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  an  abode  of 
the  insane,  was  not  even  lessened  by  the  cheering 
lights  which  gleamed  from  the  windows,  or  by  the 
smiling  faces  which  welcomed  os  on  the  threshold. 
Still,  at  every  step  something  occurred  to  dispel 
sombre  thonghts.  Habit  and  past  experience  m- 
dnce  OS  to  assodate  with  persons  who  have  charge 
of  Uie  iBsane  a  certain  degree  of  sternness,  or,  at 
the  least,  deiciston  of  manner  and  character.  In- 
deed these  were  requisites  for  carrying  out  the  old 
system  of  practice.  But  the  first  introduction  to 
the  offieers  of  the  Morningside  establishment,  by 
DO  means  bore  out  this  preconception.  The  sua- 
vity and  placid  politeness  of  the  chief  physician 
strack  os  at  once  as  a  guarantee  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  onhappy  people  under  his  care  are 
treated.  The  immense  responsibility  which  rests 
with  htm  and  his  equally  humane  associates,  ap- 
pears to  be  worn  witJi  the  lightness  of  a  thorough 
confidence  in  the  system,  and  in  the  orderly  and 
proper  behavior  of  the  inmates.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
we  conld  observe  and  bear,  the  house  had  the 
appearance  of  a  well-ordered  gentleman's  resi- 
dence. Yet  we  afterwards  learnt  that  much  of  it 
was  managed  by  patients :  for  instance,  the  horse 
which  brought,  and  the  man  who  drove  us,  were 
handed  over  to  the  care  and  companionship  of  an 
insane  groom. 

As  the  soirees  are  held  in  the  build ing  devoted 
to  the  poorer  classes,  we  were  conducted  through 
the  grounds  to  the  more  humbly  appointed,  but 
much  larger  structure.  The  careful  unlocking  and 
locking  of  the  doors  of  each  gallery,  as  we  entered 
and  left  it,  viras  the  only  indication  of  restraint 
wbid^  we  met  with.    This  is  necessary,  to  keep 


the  varions  classes  of  patients  within  those  parts 
of  the  building  which  are  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence ;  •*  though,"  said  our  guide,  •*  we  would  do 
without  locks  if  we  could."  Ascending  a  flight 
of  stairs,  we  saw,  by  the  bustle  apparent  at  the 
end  of  a  long  gallery,  that  we  were  approaching 
the  scene  of  festivity,  and  presently  the  opening 
of  folding-doors  revealed  the  strange  scene. 

Around  a  large  square  apartment  were  ranged 
two  rows  of  seats.  On  one  side  females  sat ;  on 
the  other  males.  The  end  seats  were  occupied  by 
the  inmates  of  the  "  East  Department,"  tlie  mu- 
sicians occupying  benches  in  the  midst.  The 
instruments  were  a  violin,  played  by  a  demented 
dancing-master,  and  a  violoncello,  the  performer 
on  which  was  also  a  patient.  AAer  taking  the 
places  allotted  to  us,  a  survey  of  the  scene  imparted 
a  feeling  of  awe ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  one 
could  appreciate  the  sentiment  which  is  felt  in  the 
east  for  idiots  and  madmen.*  It  was,  indeed,  an 
awful  sight  to  look  round  upon  the  staring  or 
vacant  faces  by  wliich  we  were  surrounded.  In 
fact  it  cost  some  efibrt  to  suppress  a  rising  fear ; 
for,  to  be  enclosed  within  four  walls  with  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  lunatics,  seemed 
a  situation  not  altogether  devoid  of  peril.  Nor 
was  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  company  calcn- 
lated  to  lessen  the  feeling.  Though  sitting  quite 
close  to  each  other,  we  could  see  but  few  convers- 
ing together ;  each  appeared  too  much  occupied 
with  his  or  her  own  cogitations,  to  bestow  time  or 
attention  on  a  neighbor.  This  was  explained  to 
us  as  more  or  less  characteristic  of  all  kinds  of 
derangement.  The  insane  are  less  communicative 
than  the  sane.  Monomaniacs,  in  partienlar,  have, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  tendency  to  dwell  up^n 
the  one  subject  on  which  they  have  gone  wrong, 
until  moved  by  some  external  cause.  This  was 
exemplified  at  the  ball ;  for  whenever  a  dance  was 
announced,  abstraction  ceased  in  all  capable  of 
partaking  in  the  amusement,  and  they  rose  on  the 
mstant  to  choose  partners.  Some,  alas !  were  in- 
capable of  being  roused ;  and  the  roost  painful  con- 
trast to  the  festivities,  was  that  presented  by  the 
few  patients  who  suffered  under  dementia  or  mel* 
ancholia :  they  either  gazed  on  vacancy,  heeding 
nothing,  and  apparently  seeing  nothing,  or  sat  with 
their  faces  buried  in  their  hands,  the  pictures  of 


Shortly  after  we  were  seated,  a  programme  was 
placed  in  our  hands,  which,  as  it  was  printed 
within  the  establishment,  and  by  the  inmates,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  curiosity : — 

'*  PROOEAMME  OP  THE  CONCEBT  AMD  BALL. 

"Reel.  Song — •  Yellow-haired  laddie.'  Song. 
CouNTEY  Dance — *  The  Triumph.'  Song — 
*  Life  is  like  a  summer  flower.'  Reel.  Comic 
Song—*  Sandy  M'Nab.'  Song—'  M'Gregor's 
Grathering.'  Country  Dance — *  PetroneUa.' 
Finale — *  Auld  Langsyne.' " 

Presently  an  attendant  annonaced  the  reel ;  tnd 
where  all  had  been  hitherto  qeiet,  all  was  now 
bustle.  The  men  got  op  with  aUerity,  and  crose- 
ing  the  floor  to  the  women's  side,  eeleded  their 
partners.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  same 
persons  meet  every  Thoieday  througbmit  ike  year, 
few  preferences  are  shown  in  theedeetion  of  part- 
ners.   It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  indifiWeeoe  to 

♦  Mahoroedans  believe  insanity  to  be  rather  an  inspira- 
tion from  above,  than  a  misrartone;  henos,  persons 
afflicted  with  it  are  treated  hf  the  poorsr  dasses  irith  s 
respect  ahnost  amounting  J^fl^r^^egyvj  v^v^^  i^ 
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hinMBelf  whh  whom  Mtoh  individual  dances.  The 
choice  is  directed  to  whoever  may  be  disengaged. 

Thus  the  rule  of  non-sympathy  and  non-oommu- 
nicativeness,  which  exists  in  all  sorts  of  insanity, 
applies  not  only  to  those  of  the  same  sex,  but  to 
individuals  of  opposite  sexes. 

The  order  and  precision  with  which  the  couples 
— perhaps  to  the  amount  of  fifly — arranged  them- 
selves, could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  the  most 
fashionable  ball-room.  In  scrutinizing  their  faces, 
while  waiting  to  commence  the  dance,  we  could 
not  detect  mnch  that  differed  from  what  is  seen  in 
ordinary  assemblies.  On  some  there  sat  an  expres- 
sion of  pleasurable  expectation;  others,  again, 
appeared  as  much  abstracted  as  when  seated ;  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  they 
would  be  roused  out  of  their  reverie,  so  as  to 
begin  when  the  signal  for  starting  .was  given ; 
but  the  *'  band"  struck  up  an  inspiriting  reel, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  eight  bars,  the  whole 
of  the  dancers  put  themselves  in  motion,  with  the 
promptitude  and  regularity  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. 

Spectators  who,  like  ourselves,  derive  their 
Knowledge  of  insanity  from  the  old  and  scaroely 
exploded  theories  and  systems  of  treatment,  would 
have  pronounced  this  exhibition  as  fraught  with 
the  most  mischievous  tendencies.  Here  were  at 
least  one  hundred  unfortunates,  of  both  sexes, 
dancing  with  might  and  main,  and  undergoing  all 
the  unrestrained  excitement  which  the  most  active 
of  exercises  is  capable  of  creating.  One  would 
think  that  such  an  occupation,  instead  of  having 
a  beneficial,  would  produce  the  worst  effects ;  but 
experience  has  proved  the  reverse.  Most  of  the 
dancers  are  monomaniacs,  and  to  excite  to  frenzy 
an  individual  suffering  under  that  malady,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  to  him  the  special  object  or 
idea  on  which  he  is  mad  ;  dancing,  not  being  one 
of  these,  proves  not  only  harmless,  but,  by  divert- 
ing their  thoughts  and  senses  from  the  exciting 
cause  of  their  malady,  is  a  relief  and  a  benefit. 
This  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  curious 
fact,  that  the  same  patients  who  are  oflen  noisy 
and  obstreperous  in  their  ordinary  abodes  in  the 
asylum,  behave  with  the  utmost  decorum  at  the 
soirees. 

When  the  music  ceased,  the  women  retired  to 
their  seats  alone ;  they  were  not,  as  is  usual  else- 
where, handed  to  them  by  their  partners.  The 
men  also  walked  at  once  to  the  places  they  had 
before  occupied.  All  was  now  silent.  There  was 
a  sudden  reaction,  and  the  lull  which  followed 
appeared  more  fraught  with  danger  than  the  pre- 
vious excitement:  the  vulgar  notion  of  viidenee 
associated  with  insanity,  is  not  easily  effaced  from 
the  spectator's  thoughts,  and  at  this  sudden  change 
— during  the  stillness  which  reii^ned  throughout 
the  apartment— -one  C4)nld  scarcely  help  dreading 
that  some  of  the  maniacs  would  start  up  to  do 
something  eccentric  or  desperate.  But  no  appruach 
to  an  attempt  of  this  kind  took  place.  The  excite- 
ment they  had  undergone  showed  no  lasting  effect 
upon  them :  the  stimulant  appeared  to  have  acted, 
as  it  were,  mechanically ;  for  the  moment  it  was 
withdrawn  the  patienu  returned  to  their  ordinary 
condition.  Still,  it  seems,  the  meetings  are  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure  during  the  rest  of  tho 
week.  One  unhappy  inmate  is  so  nearly  in  a  state 
of  dementia,  that  only  two  ideas  exist  within  him 
— the  ball  on  Thursdavs,  and  the  chapel  on  Sun- 
days. Nor  are  the  other  patients  so  inattentive 
to  the  proceedings  between  the  dances  as  they 
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seem.  Later  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  attendants 
happened  to  announce  a  country  dance  by  mistake. 
In  a  minute  there  was  a  rustling  of  programmes, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  voices,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, exclaimed,  **  No,  no ;  it 's  a  reel — a  reel !" 

Partners  were  chosen  for  the  country  dance,  and 
the  '*  Triumph"  was  struck  up  with  vigor  by  the 
violinist.  The  ''figure"  of  this  dance  reqaires 
a  little  more  attention  than  a  reel ;  and  the  ex- 
dancing-master  eyed  the  proceedings  with  critica 
attention.  When  a  top  couple  failed  to  lead  off 
at  the  proper  moment,  he  gave  them  the  hint ; 
and  when  everything  was  going  on  swimmingly, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pastime  as  much  as  if  he 
were  capering  himself.  Of  the  dancers,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  performed  the  figures  with,  if*^  not 
so  much  grace,  quite  as  much  correctness,  as  is 
seen  in  more  fashionable  assemblies.  This,  in 
some  eases,  was  evidently  the  result  of  habit,  for 
these  balls  have  been  continued  for  more  than 
three  years.  One  or^  two  of  the  parties,  whilst 
they  were  not  actually  dancing,  appeared  totallv 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  till 
the  evolutions  demanded  their  assistance,  when, 
at  the  right  moment,  they  began  to  danoe  as  if 
some  instinct,  apart  from  the  necessary  attention, 
prompted  them  to  do  what  was  required.  When 
a  sign  of  hesitation  was  shown  by  one  of  the 
dancers,  a  neighbor,  who,  until  that  instant,  may 
have  appeared  as  if  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
abstraction,  gave  him  a  monitory  nudge,  and, 
starting  from  his  dream,  the  lagger  began  to  join 
correctly  in  the  evolution.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  abstractions  of  insanj^y  are  more  apparent 
than  real ;  for,  in  the  above  instances,  the  patients, 
though  seemingly  so  rapt,  were  manifestly  attend- 
ing not  only  to  the^r  own  afl%iirs,  but  to  those  of 
their  neighbors.  At  the  prescribed  time  the  music 
ceased,  the  dancers  resumed  their  seats,  and  the 
ahnost  painful  silence  recurred. 

This  was  broken  by  a  new  subject  of  attention. 
One  of  the  attendants  prepared  to  sing  the  comic 
song  of  Sandy  M^Nab.  Many  of  the  patients 
laughed  at  the  broader  parts  of  the  ditty,  many 
apparently  listened  without  laughing,  whilst  others 
laughed  without  either  listening  or  looking  at  the 
singer.  When  he  had  finished  he  was  much  ap- 
plauded, as  he  deserved  to  be.  The  songs  of  a 
serious  cast  were  very  pleasingly  sung  by  another 
of  the  attendants,  who  it  gified  with  a  voice  of 
unusual  sweetness.  Some  expressions  of  praise 
were  emitted,  even  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  airs ; 
and  fi;om  a  female  patient  near  us,  who  had  hith- 
erto appeared  pleased  and  cheerful,  several  deep 
sighs  escaped.  Perhaps  the  melody  brought  back 
broken  recollections  of  happier  days.  Indeed,  the 
most  saddening  thing  of  all  was,  the  involuntary 
but  unsatisfied  inquiry  which  arose  in  the  specta- 
tors* thoughu  on  hearing  an  indication  of  that  kind, 
as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  passing  in  that  diseased 
and  troubled  mind. 

The  figure  of  '« Petnmella"  oommences  with  a 
little  waltzing,  and  in  that,  more  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  the  eeoen- 
tricities  of  the  patients  were  developed.  One 
elderly  .person,  in  particular,  displayed  his  agility 
by  the  most  elaborate  contortions  and  whirls ;  but 
what  is  remarkable,  despite  their  complexity,  he 
managed  to  bring  them  in  to  the  time  of  mosic. 
A  tall  and  handsome  young  man,  on  the  contrary, 
performed  the  figure  with  a  condescending  formality 
which  formed  a  strong  contraat  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  elder  companiooai  >2^<9y  we  understood, 
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langinaB  Jiimaelf  tp  be  an  itrjored  yoong  ooUe- 
jiuui.  There  are  many  striking  ezatnples  of  thia 
sort  of  deiliuBion  amongst  the  inmates  of  the  s^lura. 
One  declares  herself  to  be  Empress  df  the  WorM, 
whilst  another  is  content  with  the  humbler  sniipo- 
tition  that  fiihe  is  Queen  of  England.  With 
Petronella  the  ball  c]osed»  for  Auld  Laogsyne  was 
noi  sung. 

In  making — ^before  leaTing  the  room — a  hasty 
retrospect  of  what  we  had  seen,  the  first  reflecden 
whicb  presented  itself  was,  the  extraordroary  pro- 
priety and  deooruoi  «tf  the  whole  proceedings.  To 
say  thai  the  assembly  was  conducted  as  well  as 
similar  parties  in  ordinary  life,  would  hardly  be 
doing  it  iuatjce;  for,  comparing  this  with  other 
balls— specially  those  which  are  proloaged  til) 
after  supper — ^we  are  justified  in  saying  that  we 
peroedred  fewer  and  less  glaring  inconsistencies 
committed  by  these  unfortunate  beings,  than  we 
have  oQcasiooally  witnessed  in  the  sane  world. 
•  This  moat  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  system  of 
general  treatment  to  which  they  are  suhjeot. 
They  are  dally  ia  a  stale  of  comparatire  freedom, 
consequently  the  peesoaal  liberty  enjoyed  amidst 
an  assemblage  at  soir^  is  no  noreiiy  to  them,  and 
they  do  not  i^use  it.  Yet  it  is  a  surprising 
spectacle.  Nearly  two  hundred  human  beings, 
in  an  aofbrtunate  condition  of  diseased  reason 
and  harldly  aoeottntable  Will,  congregated,  many 
of  them  joinii^  in  the  dance,  without  one->- 
^yen  of  the  most  iasane-~commttting  one  glaring 
eoceatricity !  It  does  not  appear  that  the  invited 
guests  are  Tery  exclusivdy  selected  for  their 
peaceable  demeano^;  for,  on  a  subsequent  vistt  to 
the  institution,  we  met  with  the  energetic  wahaer 
in  an  a|»artment  set  aside  for  the  noisy  patients. 
He  was  01  Ibis  occasion  pinging  a  bass  song 
amidst  somo  half-doien  scarcely  less  quiet  com- 
panioQs* 

When  the  soir^  was  condnded,  most  of  the 
assembly  moTejd  towards  the  door  quietly.  It  is 
true  they  **  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  going,'' 
but  went  without  regularity.  At  the  door  there 
was  for  a  miatite  a  little  crowding.  In  such  a 
sitaatioa  elsewhere,  an  accidental  push,  or  the 
merest  jostle,  is  apt  to  rouse  in  the  party  incon- 
venienced a  traasient  anger ;  but  hero  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  The  patients  walked  to  their 
sevoral  gaUeries  and  apartments  of  their  own 
acoordf  each  group  guided  by  an  attendant.  Hie 
poor  oreatures  laboring  under  dementia  and  mel- 
ancholia were  obliged  to  be  roused  ere  thenr 
attemoted  to  move;  they  had  not  altered  their 
attttodes  of  wretchedness  during  the  entire  even- 
ing, aftd  were  partially  lifted  from  the  seat  before 
they  could  fully  understand  what  was  required  of 
them^  Eieurh  was  led  out  by  an  attendant.  They 
were  bronglit  upon  the  festive  scene  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  distract  them  from  their  malady. 
But  in  the  two  cases  we  saw,  no  such  effect  was 
produced. 

In  a  few  ottaotes  the  room  was  nnten anted,  and 
we  left  it  with  feelings  far  less  sad  than  those  with 
whieh  we  entered  it ;  for  we  had  seen  how  much 
can  be  doD6  under  judioimis  manafrement,  if  not 
alttaya  to  bore,  to  alleviata  the  sufferings  of  the 
inaane. 
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«  Food  of  thM  Irish  Poor.— I  asked  one  man 
*-a  cohbles-*wlM>  spoke  English,  to  show  me 
into  oiM  or  two  of  the  'cottages  near.  I  entered 
thas  of  Nelly  Galkigher ;  she  paya  30f .  tent  for 


one  '  oow's  grass.'  She  was  praparifig  lier  dift- 
oer  of  potatoes  and-^what  think  you ! — Mea-wesd. 
They  gather,  I  was  told  by  some  twenty  of  them, 
(ami  saw  them  using  it,)  a  kind  of  sea-weed  called 

*  dillisk,'  which  they  dry,  and  boil  as  *  kitchen* 
with  their  potatoes.  It  boils  down  to  a  kind  of 
gluten  with  the  potatoes,  and  the  salt  in  it,  they 
say,  makes  the  potatoes  more  palatable.  In  win- 
ter they  gather  the  common  sea-weed  which  grows 
on  the  rocks,  and  which  they  call  '  dhoolaman'  in 
Irish ;  and  cutting  off'the  thin  leaves  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  weed,  boil  these,  when  they  cannot  get 

*  dillisk,'  which  is  a  better  kind  of  sea-weed." — 
The  Times  *^  Commissioner,*^  [Sea-weed  has  vul- 
garly a  bad  reputation.  Horace  speaks  of  it  as  if 
there  oould  be  nothing  viler.  But  that  many  of 
the  numberless  alga  are  esculent,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt.  This  very  dillisk  or  dulse  has 
been  sold  by  women  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
as  a  poptilar  delioaey,  '*  since  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabiunt ;"  carigeen,  or  Irish  moss, 
is  a  delioaey  even  among  the  rich ;  and,  as  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  an  article  on  the  t^ga  in 
the  present  volume,  p.  181,  many  of  them  are 
held  ifl  equal  rejpute  in  other  conntiies^  Our  men- 
tioning these  circumstances  is  not  designed  to 
check  the  feeling  of  commiseration  doe  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Irish,  but  to 
moderate  the  assumed  importance  of  dillisk-eatiog 
as  a  proof  of  it.  The  <*  well-iifiT"  have  ho  concep- 
tion of  the  ways  of  the  poor,  and  oflen  that  appears 
aa  evil  to  the  one  party  which  the  othet  regards 
as  a  comfort.]— GMmfterf*  JovrruU. 

The  Rationale  or  the  American  Federa- 
noN.-^So  many  Americans  migrate  from  north  to 
south  ibr  the  sake  of  mild  winters,  or  attendance 
on  congress,  or  the  supretpe  courts  of  law  at  Wash- 
ington, or  congregate  in  larce  watering-places 
during  the  summer  j  or  have  children  or  brothers 
settled  in  the  far  west ;  everywhere  there  is  so 
much  intercourse,  personal  or  epistolary,  between  i 
scientific  and  literary  men  in  remote  states,  who 
have  oAen  received  their  university  education  far 
from  home,  that  in  each  new  city  where  we 
sojourn,  our  American  friends  and  acqnalntances 
seem  to  know  something  of  each  other,  and  to 
belong  to  the  same  set  in  soeiety.  The  territorial 
extent  and  political  independence  of  ihe  different 
states  of  the  union,  remind  the  traveller  rather  of 
the  distinct  nations  of  Europe,  than  of  the  different 
counties  of  a  single  kingdom  like  England ;  but 
the  population  has  spread  so  fast  from  certain 
centres,  especially  from  New  England,  and  the 
fkcilities  of  communication  by  railway  and  steam- 
boat are  so  great,  and  are  always  improving  so 
rapidly,  that  the  iweniy'Six  republics  of  1842,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  seventeen  millions,  are  more 
united,  and  belong  more  thoroughly  to  ov/i  nclhin^ 
than  did  the  thirteen  states  in  1776,  when  then- 
numbers  were  only  three  millions.  In  spile  of  the 
oontinued  decline  of  the  federal  authority,  and  the 
occasional  conflict  of  commercial  interests  between 
the  north  and  south,  and  the  violent  passions 
excited  by  the  anti-slavery  movement,  the  old 
colonial  prejudices  have  been  softening  down  from 
year  to  year ;  the  English  language,  laws,  and  lit- 
erature, have  pervaded  more  and  more  the  Dutch, 
German,  and  French  settlers;  and  the  danger  of 
the  dismemberment  of  the  confederacy  appears 
to  all  reflecting  politicfans  less  imminent  now  Uian 
formerly.— Iryeifa  Drovels  in  America. 
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Prooi  Uw  AlbeiMBTm. 

The  Lord  of  Burghkv. .  A  Play,  in  Five  Ads. 
Chorton. 

A  PLAT  or  poem  may  exeate  interest  without 
"poemaamg  eUber  ^reat  dramatic  or  poetic  exeel- 
tenoe ;  nay,  there  is  a  class  of  sttch  produetions 
whose  place  is  well  defined  and  limited  in  the  scale 
of  inteilectoal  rank.  Yet  the  Heywoods,  the 
Southemes,  and  the  Otways,  nay,  even  the  LiJloes, 
have,  and  maintain,  their  position  ;  and  the  Kot&e- 
boes  and  the  Balwers  attract  audiences  still,  by  the 
^ere  force  of  pathetic  situation.  In  the  {day  befbre 
us,  there  is  little  of  the  last  in  the  stage  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  we  are  glad  of  this  &ot,  since  it 
enables  us  to  estimate  the  performance  without 
theatrical  reference ;  but  there  is  something  in  it 
whtdb,  in  the  closet,  is  productive  of  similftr  efiects. 
The  poetical  execution,  especially  in  the  first  act, 
has  some  resemblance  to  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles^ 
manner ;  but  there  are  pueiilities  of  which  he  oeuld 
not  have  been  guilty ;  mnd  even  this  faint  likeness 
toon  vanishes,  and  we  get  a  more  independent 
style,  which,  though  mixed  with  commonplaces, 
gradaally  dears  itself.  This  imitative  spint,  and 
these  puerilities,  with  *e  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
pfot  and  treatment,  are,  we  suspect,  the  oiftpring 
6f  inexperience,  and  not  even  the  latter  of  Art, 
though  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  such.  Thus 
it  is  that  extremes  meet.  The  old  Ballad  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  have  made  the  reader  acquainted  with 
Ae  story  as  here  told.  The  Lord  of  Burffhley  has 
si^oumed  for  some  time  with  Farmer  WeUbrook  as 
Master  Frankland,  a  poor  artist ;  and  has  evidently 
won  the  heart  of  one  of  his  daughters,  AUcBy  and 
turned  the  head  of  another,  Kate,  Of  the  former, 
he  has  painted  the  portrait,  and  glad  is  the  farmer 
when  he  finds  it  finished  and  sent  off  to  its  sup- 
posed purchaser : — ^so  much  it  makes  his  daughter 
to  look  like  a  lady,  and  so  well  calculated,  there- 
fore, is  it  fbr  enconraging  vanity  and  presumption. 
The  character  of  the  yeoman  HolweU,  the  loverof 
Kate,  is  skilfully  sketched ;  and  the  scene  in  which 
the  disguised  lord  and  Alice  ascertain  the  state  of 
their  own  hearts,  has  a  touch  of  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  on  the  names  of  flowers,  is  sufii- 
omiAy  sweet,  though  it  sufifers,  of  oeurse,  by  the 
SBSOcifUion  it  suggests  with  Perdita's  unferg^able 
description  in  "The  Winter's  Tale  :"— 

**  I  know  not  who  stood  sponsors  for  the  names ; 
Be*  sure  they  matched  each  flower  most  happily 
In  nature's  flrst^made  marriage — as  the  pansy, 
CsHed  love-in-idleness,  the  golden  locks, 
The  ladysmock  that  decks  the  standing  pool. 
The  rich  rose-ruby,  modest  speedwell,  pipk 
As  Hds  of  bine-eyed  girls,  the  stately  bells    *' 
Young  rustics  in  these  parts  call  lords  and  ladies. 
The  snowdrop  shivering  in  the  icy  crown 
Of  winter  now  grown  old,  the  cuckoo-pint, 
That  with  the  swallow  peering,  sings  a  lay 
Of  long    calm    evenings,    ami    bright-blossomed 

spring, 
The  herb  that  serves  Sdnl  John  then  grown  a 

flower 
When  midsummer  days  wax  sultriest :    As  the 

year 
I>9cline8  and  autumn  mellows,  come  in  stars 
Of  BethMera,  amaranths  and  grave  passion-flowers. 
Leading  with  winter's  march  the  pensive  thought 
Te  soberness  and  the  pages  of  the  creed. 
Oh  there 's  no  time  nor  stage,  or  of  the  year, 
Or  of  man^B  calendar  of  life  and  death, 
Of  birth  and  burial,  but  the  peaaaM's  heart 


Hath  gone  to  nature's  garland  for  a  book,     i 
And  writ  his  almanac  in  blooming  buds." 

Frankland  is,  however,  selfish  in  his  afiectiMp. 
That  he  may  be  sure  that  h*  is  loved  for  himself 
alone,  and  not  for  his  fortunes,  he  conceals  h» 
rank,  and  induces  the  maiden  to  elope  with  him ; 
no  leave  taken,  no  parent's  consent  requested :  for 
which  furtive  proceeding,  punishment  and  lemozao 
await  both  in  the  sequel.  Then  comes  the  seei« 
which,  in  the  ballad,  is  so  pathetically  affecting. 
Poor  AUce  lb  brought  home  by  her  husband,  as  1p 
the  mansion  of  another — a  palace  to  which  he  has 
gained  admission  by  bribing  the  servants  that  his 
bride  may  gratify  het  curiosity,  in  examining  the 
riches  of  ue  place.  We  extract  a  passage  or 
two: — 

"  Ay,  we  all  love 
To  walk  at  will  in  great  men's  parks,  without 
The  burden  of  their  state.    Oft  do  I  think 
Wayfaring  travellers  the  real  owners  there : 
And  the  true  landlord  but  a  careful  steward. 
Planting  the  trees  'neath  which  the  stranger  baskSt 
And  building  tall  and  battlemented  piles 
He  not  himself  inhabits. — Sumptuous  fortune 
Lives  in  repute,  and  envy's  hungry  eye ; 
And  is  at  best  the  rich  embossed  chafice, 
Whereout  another  drinks  the  nectar,  not 
He  who  paid  for  the  chasing. 

f  •  •  «  • 

They  call  this  chamber 
The  stateliest  of  iha  galleries. 

AHce.  Riek  indeed : 

A  daazling  bla^  of  tissue  aud  go]d-i)late. 
But  the  poor  mortals  who  must  live  in  it ! 
One  would  as  soon  go  dressed  up  every  day 
In  pall  and  sceptre ;  •  or  breathe  no  fresh  air 
Save  perfbmed  essences. — For  the  use  of  Kfe, 
Much  greatness  is  too  grand. 

Frank.  Oh  not  for  the  occasion 

First  furnished,  with  some  cost  I  grant,  this  room. 
These  hangings — ^gold  and  silk  shot  cunningly  j 
So  that  ten  thousand  bright  prismatic  lights 
Play  from  them  in  a  cloud  of  glorious  hues — 
This  tapestry  untarnished  by  a  breath. 
Round  which  the  red  and  azure  buds  of  spring 
Bloom  an  enchanting  garland  of  fVcsh  flowers; 
This  lustrous  canvass,  where  dark  bushy  trees. 
And  sombre  shadows  golden-brown  bitood  o'er 
Yon  warm  and  chiselled  fbrm,  the  painted  mar- 
riage 
Of  life  and  sculpture's  transcendental  touch; 
These  silver  tables,  cabinets  of  plate : 
And  the  emblazoned  roof,  that  like  blue  heaven 
Glows  gilt  with  golden  beams,  and  gives  the  day 
A  lustre  back  it  dims  not — ^these,  all  these. 
Were  reckoned  paltry  labors  for  the  occasion 
They  strove  to  pay  in  state.     Survey  this  bad— 
The  canopy  droops  with  doll  tissued  gold 
As  if  it  did  oppress  it ;  and  you  ^cannot 
Put  finger  on  the  satin  coverlid. 
But    where    raised    garlands    and    embroidered 

wreaths, 
Full  many  needles  many  working  days 
Wrought'long  and  painfully,  rise  to  the  touch,    . 
And  arabesque  the  surface. 

Alice,  It  is  most  costly. 

But  is  it  ranged  herd  a  mere  thing  of  state. 
Or  did  one  sSeep  within  itt 

FVank,  , '  Oh  yes,  once, 

And  that  the  mightiest  person  in  this  land : 
And  therewithal,  for  honor 's  but  a  casfcetr,^  I  p 
Although  a  co8*ly  one,  Teal  worth  the  peinf  O 
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Oft  hidden  lurks  wi^iln,  of  all  the  great 
The  beat  and  kindliest.    Id  her  flushing  mom 
And  dancing  youth  she  made  her  visit  here. 
Full  royally  the  master  feasted  her ; 
And  full  tfi  gracious-royally  repaid 
Her  oonrteous  carriage,  hospitality 
Had  else  looked  pale  with  over  care  to  please, 
And  fainted  with  the  fit  of  aspiration. 
Therefore  a  loved  tradition  haunts  this  house 
Of  her  most  happy  advent ;  and  they  keep, 
Thus  treasured  for  the  eyes  of  visitors, 
These  rich  memorials  of  her. 

AUce,  Sure  she  was 

Some  noble  person.     Was 't  a  queen — you  know  t 

Frank,    Queen  of  this  kingdom  and  her  sub^ 
jects'  hearts." 

There  is  a  music  in  these  verses  that  a  tricksome 
memory  associates  with  some  old  harmonies  with 
which  the  poet  could  not  fail  to  be  acquainted. 
The  recognition  of  her  own  portrait  as  the  lady  of 
the  splendid  mansion,  at  length  reveals  the  trum  to 
AUce;  at  the  same  time,  the  suffering  she  manifests 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  servants  pressing  to  wait 
upon  her,  foreshadows  the  melancholy  result. 

Seven  years  pass,  and  the  Lord  of  Durghley  dis- 
eovers  that  his  lady  is  not  happy.  She  remembers 
her  father  and  her  sister,  and  how  she  left  them — 
so  ungratefully — so  unlovingly.  There  is,  moreo- 
ver, as  she  subsequently  confesses  to  her  sister, 
another  source  of  discontent— the  union  has  been 
childless ;  a  circumstance  which  is  thus  indicated 
in  a  delicate  and  touching  way.  We  quote  the 
passages  that  introduce  the*allusion  that  the  latter 
may  come  with  the  same  efiect  upon  our  readers  as 
it  (ud  upon  ourselves  : — 

**  Oh  sister  Kate,  to  seek 
From  kind  ones  kindness  that  can  ne'er  rain  down 
Is  worse  than  harshness  from  another  man. 
To  see  a  heart  that  loved,  repent — not  love, 
But  that  suoh  love  did  master  it.    To  behold 
Unfitness  rising  daily  like  a  shoal 
Before  affection's  anchorage.    To  grow  wpaii 
In  one  larg6  roomy  house,  and  solitary 
In  nuptial  company ;  and,  all  the  while, 
To  love  as  it  life  were  one  honeymoon, 
Be  doted  on  with  fondness  never  cloys, 
And  feel  that  worthless  forms  and  ceremonies 
Can  shut  out  nature's  claims.    Oh,  we,  who  raise 
These  bars  for  keeping  human  nature  off, 
Die  crushed  against  the  fence ! 

Kate,  It  is  very  sad. 

AUce,    A  pale  nun  of  the  cloister,  weaned  from 
surge 
Of  this  loud  world,  dead  to  the  ties  of  kin. 
And  wed  to  Heaven  by  bitter  penances, 
And  solitary  bidding  of  her  beads. 
Breathes  a  warm  atmosphere  to  that  I  strain 
Until  I  gasp.    She  sees  flit  past  her  cell 
The  uncheered  voftanes  of  her  own  sad  weeds. 
I  am  alone — alone — the  mariner, 
Thrown  on  a  rook  the  shoreless  billows  beat. 
Not  more  alone  than  I  am.    Then  my  breach 
Of  duty  hath  called  down  a  punishment 
With  righteousness  in  it.    He  feels  it  more 
Than  I  myself  do  feel  it. 

Kate.  Why,  what  lacks 

Yoar  marriage  that  a  thousand  do  not  pray  for  t 

AUce.    The  one  dear  household  tie — the  blest, 
loved  thirtgp. 
That  fin  the  bed  of  marriage.    For  my  lord,  he  is 

proad. 
And  hiuh  that  loye  of  lineage  great  ones  have : 


And  so  it  pangs  him  thai  this  home  and  lands 
Must  lapse  when  he  departs,  and  of  his  tree 
He  stand  the  withered  brandi.    He  is  very  prond ; 
Although  to  hint  it  to  him,  never  could  one 
Please  him  much  less* 

Kate.  That  well  may  be  the  case. 

AUce,  For  my  part,  I  feel  lonely.  He  w  grave ; 
He  was  as  Frankland ;  as  Uiis  potent  lord. 
Of  course,  he  is  graver  still :  his  kmdest  acts 
Have  as  it  were  a  calm  severity. 
And  coldness  in  the  doing. — ^Alas  for  me ! 
All  here  about  him  treat  him  with  such  worship, 
I  have  myself  conceived  an  awe  of  him  : 
Therefore,  at  times  I  get  out  of  the  sun, 
And  sit  long  hours  alone,  and  sitting  long 
For  the  sweet  toil  and  charge  of  other  mothers, 
A  tender  something  doasing  on  my  knee 
Or  smiling  up  at  my  face.    Oh,  there  are  women 
Wed  with  that  cold  afieetion,  they  invoke  Heaven 
To  ratify  a  perjury ;  yet,  it  sends  them 
A  troop  of  rosy  cherubs  round  their  boards. 
And  sucklings  at  the  breast !" 

The  tale  is  now  told,  though  the  drama  is  not 

?pite  ended.  The  consdation  of  the  |)oor  lady's 
ather  and  sister  arrives  too  late — ^reconciliation  has 
been  too  long  delayed — the  unsuitableneas  of  her 
station  to  her  breeding  has  remained  too  long  un- 
adiusted.  Death  comes  accordingly  upon  her  qui- 
etly and  slowly  ;  and  thus  she  fafls  a  victim  to  the 
suspicious  nature  of  rank  and  wealth,  which  in 
seeiung  a  pure  and  irrespective  love,  thought  only 
of  their  own  interests,  and  neglected  to  ^culate 
the  condition  of  mind  on  which  they  acted,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  changes  which  they  meant  it  to 
suffer.  In  the  blmdness  of  self-will,  the  Lord  of 
Burghley  saw  not  that  he  had  betrayed  the  beloved 
object  into  the  commission  of  wrong,  and  thus  con- 
demned his  future  wife  to  the  secret  torture  of 
remorse.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  play  : — the  ex- 
tracts we  have  given  show  the  power  manifested  in 
its  structure. 


Prom  the  AUmdmbl 
THE    SACRED   CITY   OF   KERBELA. 

M.  LoTTiN  DC  Laval,  an  archwologtst  of  dis- 
tinction, charged  by  the  French  government  with 
a  scientific  mission  in  the  East,  has  addressed  a 
letter  (which  we  find  printed  in  the  Qmnrier 
d*  Orient)  to  the  venerable  M.  Charopollion,  giving 
some  particulars  relating  to  an  excursion  made  by 
him  from  Musseib  to  Kerbela : — **  Kerbela,  like 
Mecca,"  he  says,  "  is  a  holy  city  par  exceUenc^-— 
possessed  by  the  Schytes,  who  have  erected  their 
superi  tombs  to  their  Iniaums  Hussein  and  Abbas. 
It  entrance  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  inter* 
dieted,  not  only  to  the  Christians  of  the  East,  bat 
even  to  the  Osmanlis,  who  are  maiMers  of  the 
country.  Scarcely  two  years  ago— before  it  was 
taken  by  Nedjid  Pacha — had  a  Musulman  at- 
tempted to  introduce  himself,  he  would  inevitably 
have  been  murdered.  Everything  about  the  city 
was  a  mystery — the  nature  of  its  government  and 
iu  very  site.  Each  year  60,000  or  60,000  see- 
uries — sometimes  100,000 — ^flock  thither  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  Russia,  from  Khorassan,  the 
Great  Bokhara,  Cashmere,  Lahore,  and  the  farther 
parts  of  India.  Sefer  is  commonly  the  month  of  the 
most  celebrated  pilgrimage.  Numbers  of  earavant 
of  Hadjis  arrive  at  Bagdad  ;  and  a  curious  sight  it 
is  to  see  those  long  files  of  hoisemen  clad  in  pie* 
turesque  oostumey  women  hidden  beneath  their 
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tUek  veik  and  dorviw  of  dvery  ^mde,  mSagled 
with  the  Moiikajis  who  oondact  the  famoos  earth 
vmtf  the  dead,'' 

Foroished  with  the  recommendatione  of  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
Consul  Greneral  of  the  same  country  at  Bagdad, 
M.  Lottin  de  La?at  determined  upon  making  an 
effort  to  penetrate  into  a  city  of  which  the  G^en- 
tals  relate  so  many  marvels.  Crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Musseib,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  turned 
westrby-eoath  across  the  Arabian  desert ;  and 
arrived,  afler  two  hours'  march,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hussein i^-^a  great  canal  leading  from  the 
Euphrates  direct  to  Keibela. 

'*  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Husseini^  appeared 
plantations  of  date  trees  ;  and  shortly  after  these, 
the  gardens  commence.  During  a  march  of 
several  hours,  the  path  traverses  a  forest  of  huge 
ualms  ;  and  the  canal  is  bordered,  on  either  side, 
by  apricot,  plum,  pomegranate  and  lemon-trees  in 
flower — with  the  vine  twining  everywhere  among 
their  branches ;  presenting  a  rich  scene  of  vege- 
tation-r-still  more  enchanting  alter  a  journey  of  ten 
^B  across  the  deserts  of  Babylon  and  Arabia. 
We  arrived,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  gate,  pro- 
tected by  a  formidable  bastion ;  and  over  which 
towers,  to  the  south,  the  Mosque  of  Imaum  Abbas 
—whose cupola  and  minarets,  covered  with  painted 
and  varnished  porcelain,  glittered  beneath  the  rays 
of  a  huming  sun.  There,  the  order  of  our  march 
was  arranged,  so  aa  to  have  an  imposing  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  terrible  and  fanatic  popula- 
tion of  Xerbela.  Sadeg  Bey,  Motsellim  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  empire,  had  given  us,  atHilla, 
a  considerable  escort  of  Amauts  and  Aguels— a 
very  necessary  precaution.  A  black  (Siarwich 
marched  at  our  head,  beating  rapidly  on  two  small 
tabors,  fastened  to  each  side  of  his  saddle— a  mark, 
in  this  country,  of  great  honor.  I  followed  next 
to  this  man  ;  then  came  my  young  companion  and 
the  Frenchman  bom  at  Bagdad— succeeded  by  our 
Persian  servants  and  our  trusty  horsemen,  lanoe  or 
musket  in  hand.  *  *  The  spectacle  presented 
by  this  dreaded  population  was  curious.  At  every 
slap,  we  stumbled  on  pilgrims,  mdlahs,  and  green- 
torbaned  Seids  (desoendants  of  the  Prophet.) 
Womea  looked  down  upon  us  from  the  tenraoee. 
Every  one  rose  at  my  approach,  crossed  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  then  carried  them  to  his 
mouth  and  to  his  head,  givi;ig  me  the  sal&m- 
aleikoun.  I  suppose  I  must  have  played  my  part 
pretty  well ;  for  my  aldfkoun-ssl&m  was  wonder- 
rally  well  received,  with  no  suspicion  of  the  fraud. 
Clad  like  a  Kurdish  chief,  with  long  beard,  and 
arms  at  my  girdle,  and  followed  by  my  companion 
in  the  uniform  of  a  auperior  offieer  of  the  Nisam, 
and  M.  Nourad  wearing  his  ordinary  costume 
of  an  Arab  of  Bagdad,  the  Husseini^,  no  doubt, 
fkacied  their  new  Mutsellim  had  arrived — Sadeg 
Bey  havinff  quitted  Kerbela  aeven  days  before. 

"  I  had  been  told  that  the  two  mosques  of  Ker- 
bela were  of  unrivalled  beauty— and  I  found  it 
true :  thej  exceed  their  fame.  That  of  the  Imaam 
Hussein  is  the  most  sumptuous.  A  vast  pile  of 
masonry  supports  the  cupola ;  and  this  cupola  is 
entirely  built  in  bricks  of  copper,  about  eighteen 
eentiffldtree  square,  covered  over  with  plates  of 
ffold  of  extreme  purity.  Three  minarets  spring  op 
by  the  side  of  this  sumptuous  cupola,  adorned  with 
painted  porcelain,  enriched  with  flowers  and  in- 
soriptioos  as  far  up  as  the  Muessiii's  gallery. 
Above  this  gallery  are  opea  coloniadea  oo  the  two 


minarets  whidi  flank  the  southern  gate ;  and  these 
colonnades  and  the  final  shafts  are  gilt  likewise. 
The  interior  is  in  harmony  with  this  unheard-of 
splendor.  The  side-walls  are  of  enamelled  porce- 
lain, having  a  dashing  effect.  Wreathes  of  flow- 
ers and  friezes  covert  with  inscriptions  in  Talik 
characters  intermingle  with  remarkable  elegance  ; 
and  the  cupola  is  loomed  with  mirrors  cut  fhcet- 
wise,  and  with  strings  and  pendents  of  pearls. 
The  tomb  of  Hussein  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
cupola.  It  is  a  square  mass,  of  considerable 
height— covered  over  with  veils  wrought  in  pearls 
mixed  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  emeralds. 
Cashmere  shawls  are  of  no  account.  Around  the 
tomb  are  hong  marvellous  sabres  and  kamas 
(poniards  of  Khorassan,)  profusely  ornamented 
with  precious  stones — bucklers  of  gold,  covered 
with  diamonds — jewels,  vases,  and  all  that  Asiatic 
luxury  can  conceive  as  most  costly.  Three  balus- 
trades protect  this  mausoleum.  The  first  is  of 
massive  gold,  wrought  with  great  art.  The  two 
others  are  of  massive  silver,  carved  with  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  Persian.  The  treasury 
of  this  mosque,  before  the  taking  of  Kerbela,  in- 
cluded riches  incalculable ;  but  Sadalla  Pacha, 
after  the  massacre  which  took  place  near  the 
tomb  *  *  *  faid  his  devotions  there  for  a 
space  of  five  hours,  with  some  Sunnite  devotees 
like  himself; — and  it  may  be  that  Imaum  Hus- 
sein, irritated  by  such  an  outrage,  removed  to 
the  seren  heavens  the  treasure  which  had  been 
collected  during  a  period  of  three  centuries — 
for  certainly  the  serd&bs  were  afterwards  found 
empty! 

'*  The  mosque  of  Imaum  Abbas,  situate  to  the 
east,  has  no  wealth  of  gold,  ulver,  or  precious 
stones ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is,  in  an  architeo- 
tonic  point  of  view,  far  finer.  Two  minarets  only 
flank  Its  southern  gate,  and  tower  above  iu  bold 
and  magnificent  cupola — built  in  porcelain,  covered 
with  wide  arabesques  of  a  very  grand  character, 
and  with  flowers  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  tender 
green.  When  the  hot  sun  of  Araby  darts  its  burn- 
ing rays  on  this  richly-colored  mass,  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  efifect  are  such  as  tnought 
can  scarcely  picture  and  no  painting  can  convey. 
The  body  of  the  edifice  is  octagonal— adorned  m 
enamel  of  a  lapis-lazuli  tint,  and  enriched  by  inter- 
minable inscriptions  in  white.  All  around  are 
pierced,  moulded  windows,  retiring  within  in- 
dented frames ;  and  the  great  door,  of  the  same 
style — ^flanked  by  two  galleries,  sustained  by  light 
and  graceful  columns — proiects  boldly  out,  in  a 
manner  closely  resembling  the  porch  of  our  ancient 
basilice.  The  court  of  this  mosque  is  vast,  square, 
and  pierced  at  each  angle  with  gates  of  great  rich- 
ness. A  fifth  gate,  less  sumptuous,  opening  on  a 
street  which  leads  to  the  Date  Bazaar,  fronts  this 
porch.  The  interior  is  simple:  for  Abbas  de- 
tested luxury  ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  Arab 
Schytes,  that  all  the  presents  offered  at  his 
tomb  are  carried  off  in  the  night  by  genii,  who 
deposit  them  in  the  hmibi  of  his  brother  Husseui. 

"  From  the  terraces  of  the  serai,  or  fortress,  of 
Kerbela — where  I  remained  three  days-*-the  view 
of  this  city  is  extraordinary.  It  detaches  itself 
vigorously  and  bumingly  from  a  forest  of  gigantic 
psum-trees,  against  which  it  is  reared.  On  aU 
sides  float  garments  of  dazzling  colors  oyer  the  ter- 
races of  the  white  Persian  houses— the  minarets 
and  cupolas  of  enamel  and  gold  glisten  in  the  sun 
— pilgrims  are  praying,  moUahs  declaimiuf ,  with 
tears  the  tragical  end  of  their  leyerod  Inauiai^ 
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.  csmTaoa  are  coming  and  going — and,  far  in  the 
distance,  for  backirroiind  lo  this  animated  pictum, 
b  aeen,  oil  the  reddened  hodaon,  the  long  reach  of 

.  liitj  Arabian  desert. 

*^  1  have?  already  spoken  of  the  *  caravun  of  the 
^ezd' — Aud  I  have  myself  travelled  m  it§  stleiit 
ctimpany.  The  coTp&ea,  embalmed  with  camphor, 
Twhicli  ib  the  saere<l  aeenl  «f  the  Persians,  and 
with  certain  spices,  are  wrapped  in  shrourfs 
c^jvered  with  irifccripiiona,  very  hajidsflmo  atid  very 
dearly  piiid  fur  to  ihe  molkhs  of  the  Mosque  of  the 
iCiJtsi^m^,  Hear  Bagdad.  They  are  then  bid  in 
rude  eullitia,  and  placed  on  mules — one  4jf  which 
ofien  earrJei!  two  of  thein*  A  Turcoman  whfliii  I 
quesiiotied  said  he  bad  heen  on  his  journey  <t  hun- 
ar&l  ((nd  teniia^  }  He  came  from  K  ok  hand,  on 
ihe  frmUiers  of  Eii stern  China,  Each  seelary, 
welUonto,  in  Petaia  or  India,  leayee  a  portion  of 
his  wealth  lo  the  Moanuea  of  Kerhela,  thai  his 
body  m^y  be  received  there.  Theru  ia  u  lariff, 
regnlnted  by  the  place  sought  lo  be  occupied  by 
the  body.  It  varies  from  five  krans  to  five  hun- 
dred (lO^OOO  Bagdad  piastre*)— the  maximum 
beiag-  applicable  to  those  who  desire  to  lie  near  the 
tomb  of  Iliisse'in.  The  fixed  population  of  Ker- 
bela  numbera  from  nine  lo  ten  thonaand  ;  but  there 
h  a  conaiilerable  J^oating  population  ^  uhich  pays 
enormous  impo&ts  to  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad.  The 
air  is  very  unwholesome,  owing  to  the  stai^iant 
waters  and  the  great  quantity  of  carpses  brou|fht 
thither  : — faver  makes  cruel  ravages  tbere^  every 
year*'' 

A    PLEA    FOE   VKGSTABLE   DIBT, 

Many  speculations  have  been  made  regarding 
the  original  and  natural  food  of  man  .and  of  late  a 
pretty  large  oetavo  volume  has  been  published  on 
the  subject.*  The  ingeDions  author  of  this  vof 
eme,  himself  a  veijetable  feeder,  srguea  for  an  ex- 
clusive vegetable  diet.  The  atructure  of  the  teeth 
in  ail  the  verlebrated  animals  affljrds  a  iure  indej 
of  their  kind  of  diet.  Thus  all  the  flesh-feederii 
have  sharp-pointed  teeth,  both  before  and  in  the 
back  part  of  the  jaw ;  while  the  herbivorous  order^ 
have  ihe  grindera  flattened  and  rounded.  In  maiiv 
the  teeth  form  an  uninterrupted  aeries :  they  arc  all 
nearly  of  equal  length p  and  jilaced  close  to  each 
other,  and  occujpy  the  whole  jaw^a  character  by 
which  man  is  dbtinguiahed  from  all  existing  anir 
niala.  Hia  canine  teeth,  which  have  been  said  to 
indicate  his  carnivorous  tendency,  are  le^s  proniir 
neni  iban  in  animals  admitted  to  be  excluaively 
graminivorous — as  the  horse ,  camel,  or  stag^,  IT  if 
bicuajfids,  or  first  grindersi  have  two  prominences 
instead  of  one,  aa  m  the  caniivora.  His  grinders 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  tlie  monkey 
tribfi,  but  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  herbivore  io 
the  arraagemenl  of  the  enamel.  In  the  flefihrfeedr 
ing  animals,  thie  mferior  molars  fall  inside  ihe  upr 
per,  ao  as  lo  tear  the  flesh  ;  aiid  tlie  jaws  have  but 
one  me>tion  upwards  aod  downwards.  In  man  :iru| 
the  herbivora,  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  tiii.  r  t  \- 
actly ;  and  the  jaw  ba&  a  rotatory  motion,  sn  as  if 
grind  the  food.  On  the  whole,  the  digestive  op; 
gana  of  man  bear  a  closet  stmilariiy  to  those  of  th^ 
mt^ak^y  tribe  than  to  any  other  family  ;  though  th^ 
t^lh  of  the  or#fcng-fintang,  which  lives  on  truil^ 
and  fariiJaGeotifl  nut*,  have  a  tnoTo  csnuvorou| 
chartietdr  than  tho»e  of  the  hnman  species.     Wt 

*  Frutia  and  Pu-ioaeia  the  Promt  W^^od  of  Mia.    By 
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must  ilso  bear  in  mind  thct  nin,  even  in  his  nieat 
suis,  is  a  oookinff  animal,  and  has  Tarions  meaDs 
of  preparing  Ids  food  before  he  comes  to  masticBle 
il ;  and  thus  the  true  carnivoroas  teeth,  even  biid- 
posmg  that  flesh  were  liis  naluia]  food,  woald  oe 
to  him  unneoessary.  If  we  appeal  to  long  experi- 
ence, however,  it  appears  evident  that  man  may  be 
ei^er  a  flesh-feeding  anmial,  a  vegetable-feeding, 
or  both,  as  eiroamstances  may  happen.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Uie  preat  mass  6f  mankind  on  the 
earth's  surface  are,  m  reality,  Tery  nearly  exclu- 
sively vegetable  eaters.  Yet  there  are  some  tribes, 
as  the  BBquimaux,  that  liye  entirely  on  animal 
food ;  and  many  nations  of  hunters  that  partake  of 
little  else  than  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  in  the 
chase.  The  American  travellers,  Lewis  and 
Clarice,  spent  upwards  of  two  years  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  far  west :  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
ibis  period,  lived  exclusively  on  anis^  food,  with- 
out even  salt  They  enjoyed  excellent  health ;  and 
on  letuming  to  oivitfeed  life,  they  gave  up  their 
hunter's  fane  with  some  degree  of  reluctance.  Cer- 
tain oarttivorons  animals  may  aise,  in  time,  be 
brought  to  live  on  grain ;  and  herbivorous  quadru- 
peds have  no  objections  to  eat  fish,  or  even  flesh, 
when  they  ean  obtain  sudi  .fere.  Such  is  the  ef- 
fect of  habit  on  the  animal  system. 

Afl  reoent  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  shown 
that  vegetables  contain  the  same  elements  as  flesh, 
we  ne^  not  be  surprised  that  man  may  live  and 
thrive  on  a  diet  almost'  or  altogether  vegetable. 
The  same  gluten,  albumen,  flbrin,  and  oily  matleis 
that  exist  m  a  beefsteak  or  mutton-chop,  are  also 
found  in  our  esculent  Tegetables;  the  diflferenee 
only  amounting  to  a  peculiarity  of  taste,  or  a  alight 
diveorsity  in  the  arrangement  of  partides.  The 
stardli  and  sugar  of  the  ferinaoea  are  soon  manu- 
faotawd  by  the  digestive  apparatus  into  oil,  and 
the  albumen  into  animal  musele.  Experienet 
proves  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  lighter,  and  less  lia- 
ble to  bring  on  diseases,  than  one  in  which  animcd 
feed  largely  prsivails.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  equally 
Autrieieus,  and  equally  capable  of  sustaining  the 
strength  evea  of  tbe  hardest  laborinjf  men.  We 
have  undoubted  evidenees  of  this  in  the  robust 
Iriahman,  fed  on  potatoes ;  and  the  hardy  Seoteh 
peasant,  who  raielv  indnlges  in  a  flesh  diet  From 
a  very  early  period,  the  philosophers  of  Greeoe  ad- 
vooaaed,  and  even  practised,  an  exclusively  vegeta- 
ble diet,  as  being  more  conducive  to  clearness  0# 
intellect  and  mental  activity.  The  Pythagotjean 
angles  inouloaled  the  same ;  hence  the  prevalence 
of  Uie  rice  diet  over  the  vast  and  densely-peoptetl 
legions  of  Asia.  It  is  related  that  Newton,  while 
writing  his  great  work  on  optics,  lived  entirely 
Without  animal  food;  while  Descartes,  HaHer, 
Hufeknd,  Hovrard  the  philanthropist,  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, and  a  host  of  other  men  ef  jrentus,  were  the 
adviocates  of  a  vegetable  diet.  Trie  tendency  of  a 
^  diet  of  animal  food  to  bring  on  various  com- 
plaintn—eueh  as  gout,  scurvy,  Hter  disease,  and 
oaieulous  disorder»^-4s  not  more  oleariy  asoeruined 
than  that  a  contrary  regimen  of  vegetable  food  is 
deeidedlv  eflioactous  in  thehr  core.  Te  children 
too,  a  nrinaeeous,  combined  vrith  a  milk  diet,  is 
feund  by  universal  experienoe  to  be  that  which  is 
leant  exciting,  and  most  conducive  to  their  healdi 
4nd  full  development,  it  ia  alao  nffirmed  that  a 
vegeteb}e  diet  is  favorable  to  longevity.  Among 
the  Norwegian,  Russian,  and  Scottish  peasantry, 
unha  lead  a  simple  life,  and  live  on  simple  feme, 
these  «re  mova  instanees  of  extreme  old  age  than 


..  (his  worth  wliil0  todiDW  spoo  hoir  modmste  m 
allowance  of  fo6d  humao  life  may  be  comfortably 
ftupported.  In  the  year  1840,  tome  experimenis 
wete  instituted  in  tb«  Glasgow  prison  on  the  diet 
of  a  selected  number  of  the  inmates.  Ten  persons 
were  fed  for  two  months  on  the  following  fare :  to 
breakfast,  each  had  ei^ht  ounces  of  oatmeal  made 
into  porridge,  with  a  pint  of  buttermilk ;  to  dinner, 
three  pounds  boiled  potatoes,  with  salt ;  to  supper, 
five  ounces  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  one  half-pint 
of  butter-milk.  At  the  end  of  two  monUis  Unej 
were  all  in  good  health  ;  each  person  had  gained 
four  pounds  in  weight;  and  they  liked  the  diet,  the 
cost  of  which,  including  cookery,  was  twopence 
three  farthings  p^  day.  Other  ten  young  men 
were  fed  for  the  jBame  period  solely  on  boiled  pota- 
toes and  salt ;  each  haa  two  pounds  for  br6ak£uit, 
three  pounds  to  dinner  and  one  pound  to  supper. 
They  gained  three  and  a  half  pounds  each ;  and 
they  declared  that  thiy  preferred  this  fare  to  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  |^ison#  Twenty  others  weve 
fed  on  the  same  allowaace  of  porridge  and  milk  fbr 
breakfast  and  supps^  as  tlie  first  ten ;  but  to  dianer 
they  had  soup,  oooUdning  two  poigaids  of  potatoes 
to  each,  and  a  qaatter  of  pound  of  meat.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  they  had  lost  each  in  weight  oee 
and  a  quarts  pctailds ;  and  thev  aU  disliked  thiiB 
dinner :  the  VKpetkBt  c€  each  daily  was  threepence 
s<tven  eighths*  Twenty  others  had  the  same 
breakout  and  sapper^  with  oIm  pound  of  potatoes 
to  dinner,  and  halt  a  ponnd  of  meat.  They  pre- 
served good  he^th,  but  rather  decreased  in  weurht, 
and  picSdrrod  the  oitUnary  diet  of  the  prison.  The 
expense  wns  fourpeDctf  sefen  eighjLlw  each.  In 
these  cases,  perhaps  the  previous  hafatts  and  tasted 
of  the  priaoAsn  had  some  iafhience ;  yet  it  shears 
Qvidsnl  that  the  sU  pounds  of  potatoes  daily  waa^  a 
mote  nutriciotts  diet  than  the  smaller  quan^ee  of 
aottp  or  animal  Ibod.  If  variety  of  dishes  bd  de^ 
^iied,  there  ils  certiunly  a  wider  range  in  the  vege- 
table departmei4  even  than  in  the  aaittal.  Rioe, 
sago,  peas,  beans,  oarrot,  turnip,  are  all  at  hand  te 
ri^g  the  changee  upon.  An  exbellent  and  aoarish- 
iag  soup  may  be  o&de  of  4  pound  of  pease-meal,  a 
carrot  or  two,  and  e  turnip ;  and  jetties  and  blaoe- 
manges,  of  as  beautilQl  «a  aspeet,  and  of  a  much 
easier  digestion,  are  as  proeuiable  lor  the  dessett 
as  those  trosn  aiumal  products. 

We  have  known  persons  who,  firom  a  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  or  p6];haps  rather  from  a  ^efiMry  or 
taste,  have  lived  entirely  without  the  use  df  anunal 
food ;  and  these  w«re  certainly  noi  deficient  eithet 
in  physical  or  mental  powers.  A  writer  in  the 
DubUfi  Journal  of  Medicine  thus  gives  his  own 
ease  :-^When  abou^  foor  yeairs  of  age,  having  heed 
mtioh  bantered  by  some  niends  for  petting  lambs 
aad  rabbits,  and  afterwards  eating  the  iesh  of  such 
animals,  in  a  fit  of  childish  indignation  he  deelarsd 
he  would  never  agsia  eat  fiesh.  This  res(4ution 
WAS  adhered  to ;  and  his  parents,  who  were  not 
very  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  animal 
food,  and  who  believed  that  the  whim  would  soon 
wear  off,  did  not  interfere.  For  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  he  has  entirely  abstained  fVom  eating  any- 
thing that  ever  had  liie,  as  well  as  f^om  eggs  ap4 
cheese ;  whilst  he  never  partook  of  even  one  glass 
of  wine,  spirits,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor ;  nor 
does  he  make  use  of  tea  or  ooflbe.  His  health  has 
been  invariably  good ;  and  at  school  and  college  he 
was  possessed  of  more  ac^vity  and  strength  than 
any  of  his  associates  of  the  same  age,  whilst  he 
exceeded  all  in  endurance.  Though  sedentary 
habits  must  have  prevented  the  full  development 
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of  his  mosodar  pewen,  he  has  on  more  than  ono 
oce»sion  walked  nxty  English  miles  in  one  day, 
without  any  other  inconvenience  than  blistered  feet. 
His  Sverage  weight  has  continued  much  the  same 
for  the  last  seven  yean ;  but  increases  half  a  stone 
during  summer,  and  diminishes  in  the  same  ratio 
in  winter.  To  abridge  the  number  of  our  wants, ' 
is  to  inerease  our  luppiness  and  independence ; 
and  the  vniter  affirms  that  he  derives  as  high  gnit- 
ification,  or  at  least  as  high  as  he  would  wish  to 
derive,  from  satisfying  his  appetite  with  fruits  and 
farinacea,  as  can  be  afforded  by  the  *'  gory  ban- 
quets" of  others;  whilst  he  is  at  least  free  from 
those  sfter-consequences  which  ho  hears  so  often 
complsined  of  by  his' friends.  Several  other  simi- 
Uf  csoe^  ape  mentioned  by  this  writer,  and  among 
others  that  of  a  cousin  of  his  own,  who  came  to  re- 
side with  him  when  seven  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  led,  £rom  motives  of  attachment,  to  adopt  his 
Pythagorean  habits,  in  which  he  persevered  for 
above  fifteen  years,  and  was  at  last  induced  to 
become  oainivorotts  only  by  the  painful  Sense  of 
peeuliiri^  which  he  experienced  on  mingling  with 
so<aecy. 

nVe  would  b6  nnderstood  as  only  sanctioiung  the  prin- 
eipl^  advocated  in  this  paper  to  a  cenaib  extent.  We 
are  of  opiuroil  tkat  a  largbr  ph>portion'or  f^egetiible  (bod 
rokht  aQvant^s^Bonslv  be  introduced  into  tbe  diet  of  the 
middl^  and  higher  classes  in  this  conntry ;  but  vre  have 
no  faith  in  an  ezclusively  vegetable  aliment,  which,  we 
understand,  often  has  a  dletriftientai  efibct  on  the  ezcre- 
th>n8,reikdefing  tbeni  unusaally  offensive,  and  also  on  the 
iatelleotual  operations,  which  it  tetids  to  weaken.  One 
fiKtt  seems  to  tell  strongly  aninst  all  attempts  to  make 
out  man  naturally  a  vegetable  feeder,  that  for  the  first 
few  months  of  his  exigence,  while  nursing,  h^  is  exclu- 
sively supported  byapimal  rood.— *£!>.] 
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THRBB   ROMANCES  OP  RBAL  Uf^- 

Thb  French  newspaj^ers  have  recently  reported, 
amohgst  their  acooonts  of  law  proceedings,  three 
tzaits  of  struggling  poverty,  so  afiectinig  and  in- 
structive, thai  wi9  jeptoioce  them  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  readers. 

Ute  first  came  before  the  authorities  in  the  shape 
of  a  fraad  on  the  revenue,  but  one  attended  by  cir» 
ehmatances  which  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
otherwise  rigid  and  exact  functionaries  on  whom  it 
was  perpetrit^.  It  had  been  remarked  at  one  of 
the  post-offices  that  a  letter  coming  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Siberia,  and  of  course  entuling  heavy  post^ 
age  expentes,  arrived  regularly  every  three  months 
in  Paris,  addressed  to  a  Polish  count.  A  few  days 
after  each  letter  readied  its  destination,  a  tall  man, 
with  thick  black  ihdstaches,  and  a  military  bearing, 
came  to  claim  it.  Little  difficulty  was  of  course 
made  in  giving  the  missive  into  his  hands,  the  clerk 
at  the  same  time  taforming  him  of  the  price  of  the 
postage.  The  Pole,  attentively  examining  the  so- 
perseription,  after  shaking  his  head  with  emotion, 
would  return  it,  sajring  that  the  letter  bore  his 
name,  but  was  not  intended  for  Urn.  The  same 
airoumstance,  lepe^tM  it  stated  intervals  ibr  sev* 
eral  yeais'  running,  avrakened  curiosity.  The 
opening  of  the  lettem  after  the  time  appomted  by 
the  ruM  of  the  post^ffide,  aflbrdod  no  ehicidatioit 
to  this  mystery,  ibr  the  contents  wens  in  blank 
paper.  3ome  indisooetaon  at  length  revealed  tho 
secret ;  and  it  turned  out  ihal  the  roUrii  oomit  was 
one  of  a  familT  wche  |ook  an  active  part  in  the  dev- 
olution of  Poland,  and,  after  the  events  of  1831, 
was,  together  with  his  father,  his  three  brothoa. 
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and  two  uncles,  condemned  to  banishment  in  Sibe- 
ria. He  alone  e8cs^>ed,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
France  ;  but,  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits,  unable 
to  pay  postage  firom  so  ffreat  a  distance,  and  long- 
ing to  receive  tidings  of  his  relations,  they  agreed 
upon  the  following  plan,  which  they  carri^  on 
with  success  for  several  years : — On  the  cover  of 
the  letter,  each  word  in  the  address  was  written  by 
the  different  members  of  his  family  ;  thus  the  un- 
fortunate Pole,  from  his  exact  knowledge  of  the 
handwriting  of  each,  obtained,  by  mere  examina- 
tion of  the  outside,  certitude  of  the  existence  of  his 
captive  relations,  and  of  their  continuing  together 
on  the  same  spot.  On  hearing  this  pitiable  state- 
ment, the  functionaries  overlooked  the  fraud  on  the 
revenue  in  the  affection 'which  prompted,  vnd  the 
ingenuity  which  contrived,  the  scheme. 

The  second  incident  is  of  a  more  tragic  cast,  and 
resembles  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which 
are  met  with  in  fictions.  A  young  workman  of 
good  character  supported  a  sorrowing  mother, 
whose  husband  had  many  years  previouslybasely 
abandoned  her  to  great  pecuniary  distress.  Though 
generally  a  sober  and  industrious  person,  he  was, 
one  Saturday  night,  enticed  by  several  fellow-arti- 
sans to  visit  a  pubUc-house  near  ^e  Barrier  d'Eki- 
fer.  The  wine  circidated  freely  ;  but  after  a  little 
indulgence,  the  young  man  stopped  short,  saying 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  spend  any  more  money 
away  from  his  mother  and  his  home.  Accordingly 
he  left  the  house,  and  walked  towards  his  resi- 
dence, a  little  confused,  it  is  true,  by  the  quantity 
of  wine  he  had  swallowed.  Presently  one  of  the 
boon  companions,  an  elderly  stranger,  overtook 
him,  and  after  commending  his  forbearance,  and 
expressing  much  admiration  of  the  sentignents  he 
had  uttered,  offered  to  "  treat"  him  at  the  first 
house  of  entertainment  they  passed.  The  youth 
assented.  They  entered  a  wme-shop,  drank,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  guest  felt  his  senses  gradually 
overcome.  Still,  he  retained  sufficient  sense  to 
understand  what  was  going  on,  and  to  feel  the 
hand  of  his  entertainer  gliding  stealthily  into  his 
pocket.  Rendered  desperate  by  the  dread  of  losing 
his  week's  earnings,  he  aroused  himself,  called  in 
the  police,  had  the  robber  arrested,  and  taken  be- 
fore a  commissary  or  magistrate.  The  deceitful 
old  man  defended  himself  by  saying  he  merely 
wished  to  play  a  trick  upon  his  companion,  and  in 
proof  of  his  respectability,  produced  his  passport. 
The  magistrate  examined  it,  and  reading  it  aloud, 

pronounced  the  name  of  **  Jaques  Antoine ." 

The  accuser,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  the 
defendant  attentively,  called  out,  after  a  pause,  in 
a  tone  of  agony,  **  Mon  Dien  !  c'est  mon  p<^re!" 
and,  overcome  b;|r  emotion,  feH  back  in  a  swoon. 
At  first,  dissipation,  altered  attire,  and  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  they  had  met,  had  effectn- 
ally  disguised  the  father  from  the  son ;  but  when 
the  name  was  mentioned,  recognition  ensued.  By 
the  law  of  France,  the  accusation  of  a  child  cannot 
be  taken  against  a  parent,  and  the  defendant  was 
about  to  be  dismissed,  when  he  was  confronted  by 
other  accusers  whom  he  had  defrauded,  and  was 
committed  for  toial  upon  bygone  charges  <^  felony. 
The  son  returned,  and  tdd  the  sad  tale  to  bia  mo- 
ther ;  and  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  taught  a  lesson  of 
the  neoeesi^  for  temperance  which  he  wOl  profit 
by.  The  father  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  en4  his 
days  aa  outcast  from  socmty. 

The  third  little  romanoe,  peshaps  the  moat  tS- 


feeting  of  idl,  is  derived  from  the  Gmette  deTriht^ 
nmix.  One  day  in  October,  a  widow,  who  keeps  a 
book-stall  near  the  bridge  of  St.  Michael,  was  ac- 
costed by  an  old  man,  who  seemed  borne  down 
by  hunger  and  wretchedness.  From  under  a  worn 
and  tattered  coat  he  drew  forth  a  thick  volume, 
which  was  torn,  and  bore  other  marks  of  long  use. 
He  offered  it  for  sale,  owning  that  its  intrinsic 
worth  was  little,  "  though,"  he  continued,  "  it  is 
and  always  has  been  v^uable  to  me,  and  I  shall 
part  with  it  most  unwillingly  ;  but  I  kive  not  the 
courage  to  allow  m3r8elf  to  die  of  hunger  while  I 
have  even  tins  treasured  relic  to  sell.  Give  me  for 
it  anything  you  please."  The  stall-keeper  exam- 
ined the  book,  and  found  it  to  be  the  first  edition 
of  the  *'  History  of  Astronomy,  amongst  all  Na- 
tions," by  Bailly,  but  in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  it 
was  scarcely  worth  buying  at  all :  but  out  of  com- 
passion, the  benevolent  woman  bought  it  for  a 
firanc.  The  old  man  immediately  entered  a  baker *s 
shop,  brought  out  a  fkf,  uid,  sitting  down  beside 
the  river,  ate  it  greedilv,  and  in  soHtude.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  who  is  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  old  books,  had  witnessed  the 
whole  proceeding ;  and  when  the  old  man  had  left 
the  stall,  he  took  up  the  book.  On  examining  the 
back  of  the  title-page,  he  found  the  following  lines 
traced  with  a  firm  hand  with  ink,  which  had  now 
faded  to  the  edor  of  rust : — ^  My  young  friend,  I 
am  condemned  to  die :  at  this  hour  to-morrow  I 
shall  be  no  more.  I  leav«  you  firiendless  in  the 
world — ^in  a  time  of  dreadful  trouble ;  and  that  is 
one  of  my  bitterest  griefs.  I  had  promised  to  be  a 
father  to  you ;  God  wills  that  my  promise  shall  not 
be  performed.  Take  this  volume  as  the  pledge  of 
my  earnest  love,  and  keep  it  in  memory  of  me. — 
Bailly."  *  This,  then,  was  a  presentation  copy, 
sent  fifty  years  ago  from  the  unfortunate  author, 
on  the  eve  of  his  execution — ^to  the  distressed  indi*- 
vidual  who  had  but  now  sold  it  to  keen  himself 
from  starving.  The  canon,  throvmtf  down  two 
francs  to  the  good  stall-keeper  for  net  bargain, 
hastened  to  the  old  man,  who  still  sat  eating  his 
cheerless  crust.  From  him  he  learned  that  he  was 
the  natural  son  of  a  person  of  high  rank,  and  had, 
after  the  death  of  his  parents,  been  committed  to 
Bailly *s  care,  whose  adopted  child  and  pupil  he  be- 
came up  to  the  day  before  his  execution,  when  the 
above  inscription  was  written,  and  the  book  sent. 
The  worn  old  man  has  since  labored  in  the  capacity 
of  instrdctor  of  children ;  but  h&ving  been  attackeil 
by  illness,  and  compelled  to  resign  his  duties,  he 
gradually  sank  to  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that 
he  was  driven  to  turn  the  last  gift  of  his  fnend  and 
benef^bctor  into  bread.  The  priest  took  the  old 
man  to  his  home,  fed  and  comforted  him,  till  he 
was  enabled  to  procure  him  admission  into  an  asy- 
lum specially  instituted  for  receiving  respectable 
persons  fallen  into  decay — the  hospital  of  Laroebe- 
foucauld.  There  he  now  renudna,  to  end  his  days 
in  peace. 

'  *  John  Sylvanos  Bailly  was  bom  ia  1736 ;  and.  hetideB 
being  an  astronomer,  was  i  poet  of  considerable  fame. 
On  presenting  the  above  work  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1784,  he  was  admitted  one  of  its  members,  and  at  the 
Revolution  was  made  president  of  the  first  National  As- 
sembly. Afterwards  he  became  mayor  of  Paris ;  but  his 
humane  oondoct  in  repreesiafr  tumult,  and  the  honest 
sympathy  he  evinced  towards  the  royal  famil^r,  ouule  him 
so  unpopular,  that  ho  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office.  In 
1793-ne  was  denounced  by  the  anarchists  of  the  day,  and 
guillotined. 
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FraB  dMmbtrt*  JousmL 
CITT  TIME. 

Amono  the  many  peculiar  featares  which  dis- 
tinguish city  from  country  life,  not  the  least  strik- 
ing is  the  different  estimation  in  which  time  is 
regarded.  In  the  country,  the  rustic  plods  along 
the  road,  or  leans  over  a  stile,  unknowing  and 
uncaring  for  the  hour,  much  less  the  minute.  The 
deep  tones  of  the  church  bell  tell  their  tale  to 
very  careless  and  inattentive  hearers ;  and  the 
countryman  thinks  his  watch  correct  enough  if  it 
be  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  village  clock, 
in  whose  accuracy  he  places  as  much  confidence 
as  if  old  Time  himself  had  the  winding-up  of  it 
every  day. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  manner  in  which 
time  is  estimated  in  a  large  city.  There,  where 
thousands  of  persons  congregate,  and  where  busi- 
ness of  great  magnitude  is  hourly  transacted,  it  is 
of  importance  that  strict  punctuality  be  observed 
— that  the  standard  of  time  be  correct — and  that 
time,  even  in  its  most  fractional  parts,  be  not  de- 
spised. Of  course,  without  this  arrangement,  no 
plans  or  purposes  could  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  and  all  would  be  disorder,  uncertainty,  and 
disappointment. 

It  IS,  however,  in  a  colossal  city  like  London 
that  we  see  to  perfection  Time  exercising  his  un- 
controlled dominion ;  and  perhaps  no  city  in  the 
world  could  furnish  such  striking  illustrations  of 
its  paramount  importance.  Here  it  is  not  enouffh 
that  your  watch  is  right  by  the  parish  clock ;  me 
question  is,  is  it  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  or 
the  Horse  Guards T  No  genuine  Londoner  would 
think  of  passing  either  of  those  chronological 
standards  without  setting  his  watch  right  by  it; 
which  having  done,  he  talks  of  the  time  with  au- 
thority, and  **  right  by  St.  Paul's'*  ia  an  assertion 
which  cuts  s^ort  the  dispute.  In  passing  alouff 
the  streets,  too,  what  anxious  pulling  out  of 
watches  by  evidently  belated  pedestrians  is  ob- 
servable on  every  hand  :  what  rating  of  omnibus- 
conductors  for  having  stopped  for  '*  full  five  min- 
utes." Here  a  traveller,  with  his  greatcoat  and 
oarpet-bag,  and  his  face  glowing  like  a  red  coal, 
urges  his  way  along  the  crowded  street,  fearful  of 
beinff  too  late  for  the  train ;  and  there  a  cab  is 
stock  fast  in  a  crowded  thorcAighfare,  the  inmate 
of  which  raves  that  the  steamer  will  have  started 
in  another  three  minutes.  Here  a  tradesman  from 
the  west  end  is  hurrying  to  get  his  cheque  cashed 
at  the  banking-house,  the  appointed  hour  for  clos- 
ing which  is  even  now  ready  to  strike ;  and  there 
a  country  gentleman  has  arrived,  just  in  time  to 
see  the  door  of  the  public-office  whither  he  was 
bustling  closed  against  him.  Appointments  are 
made  to  the  minute ;  and  a  delay  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  keeping  one,  is  at  the  hazard  of  disar- 
ranging the  next.  Clocks  are  conspicuous  in  most 
of  Uie  better  description  of  shops :  watches  are 
ticking  in  every  business  man's  pocket.  **  How 
goes  5ke  enemy?"  is  one  of  the  commonest  inqui- 
ries ;  and  everything  testifies  to  the  immense  im- 
portance of  time  in  the  social  arrangements  of  a 
grent  city. 

As  in  the  immense  establishments  with  which 
London  abounds,  and  especially  in  the  government 
offices,  punctuality  is  of  the  first  importance,  some 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  value  of  time,  even  in 
its  vulgar  fractions,,  are  there  exhibited,  which,  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  4ure  very  striking,  and  are, 
probably,  from  the  national  superiority  of  our  busi- 
MM  hahitSy  uniqne.         « 
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In  the  morning,  as  the  clock  is  about  to  strike 
nine,  omnibuses  and  stages  draw  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bank,  filled  with  well-dressed,  gentleman- 
like men.  The  '*  thousand  and  one"  clerks  are 
arriving,  all  of  whom  are  required  to  be  at  their 
post  by  the  precise  time,  under  ptun  of  a  fine. 
The  old  stager  who  has  filled  his  situation  there 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  fears  lest, 
peradventure,  something  on  the  road  might  detain 
him,  and  who  prides  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
punctuality,  always  contrives  to  leave  his  house  in 
the  suburbs,  where  roost  of  the  clerks  reside,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  necessary  time ;  but  some  of 
the  younger  ones,  who  are  not  so  wary,  show  by 
their  flushed  faces  the  quick  step  they  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  in  order  to  arrive  in  time.  An- 
other and  another  omnibus  unburdens  itself  of  its 
load;  quick  as  thought  the  ** thirteen  inside  and 
five  out"  are  hurnring  to  the  bank  gate;  gouty 
old  gentlemen  hobble  up  to  the  entrance  with  all 
the  quickness  they  can  muster ;  and  at  ten  minutes 
past  nine,  the  twice  five  hundred  men  are  at  their 
desks  ready  for  action. 

Still  more  animated  and  striking  is  the  scene  at 
the  General  Post-office  in  St.  Martin's-k-Grand  a 
few  minutes  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At 
a  quarter  before  six,  the  (ray  has  scarcely  com- 
menced ;  there  is  ample  time,  and  few  care  to 
hurry  themselves,  except  it  be  some  unaccustomed 
dame,  who  eagerly  inquires  whether  she  is  too 
late  to  post  her  letter.  But  the  minute-hand  si- 
lently moves  onwards,  and  boys  arrive  with  bags 
of  newspapers  and  packets  of  letters,  which  are 
poured  in  at  the  all-reoeiving  window.  Onwards, 
onwards  moves  the  minute  band ;  only  five  minutes 
to  the  boor— and  boys  and  men  come  hurrying  in 
from  all  parts  with  letters  and  papers,  the  young 
urchins  glorying  in  just  '*  nicking  the  time.''  Bag 
after  bag  is  thrown  in  at  the  window,  at  the  peril 
of  the  raSeial  who  stands  there  to  receive  them, 
packet  after  packet  of  letters  being  aimed  at  him 
by  their  respective  and  irrespective  bearers.  St. 
Paul's  dock  strikes — one;  still  more  and  more 
come  running  up  the  steps — two^  a  cab  draws  up. 
and  a  sack  of  newspapers  is  hastily  hauled  out  and 
thrown  in  at  the  window — three,  a  p<mer  pufils  up 
at  his  very  quickest  speed  with  a  bag  of  letters—- 
/our,  a  panting,  meagre  horse  arrives,  and  another 
sack  of  papers  is  safely  lodged— ./!oe,  a  young 
bare-armed  paper-capped  urchin  pours  in  his  arm- 
ful of  Suns  and  Globes— m,  the  window-keeper 
unceremoniously  slams  to  the  shutter,  and  the  score 
of  surrounding  urchins,  having  safely  deposited 
their  burdens,  salute  with  a  shout  of  derision  the 
disconsolate  lad  who  rushes  up  to  the  place  with 
his  packet  one  minute  too  late. 


THE   RAILWAY  MANIA. 

The  history  of  railways,  with  steam  as  a  loco* 
motive,  supplies  some  interesting  views  respecting 
human  nature.  The  reduction  of  friction  attainable 
by  such  a  mechanically-arranged  ground  for  oar* 
riages,  was  proved  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago. 
Men  had  it  as  clearly  presented  to  their  eyes,  in 
common  wagon  railroads,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  last  century,  and  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  this,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Here  was 
one  ffieat  element  of  the  case  which  ought,  one 
wouM  think,  to  have  been  held  as  settled.  Then, 
as  to  the  {KMsibility  of  driving  a  carnage  by  steam 
power,  which  is  the  other  element,  it  was  equally 
settled  at  least  fifty-six  years  ago  :  for  Syxcingtoa 
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wais  ikem  driving'  a  stekm-carrmgB  erer^  dxf  M  a 
whole  summer  or  more  along  the  roads  in  the  Ya$^ 
oomitry  fonning  the  upper  parts  of  the  oouatiea  of 
Lanark  and  Dumfries.  Trevithick  and  Vivian 
exhibited  a  similar  carriage  in  1602  ;  and  the  idea 
was  kept  awake  by  other  experimenters  down  to  a 
recent  period.  Steam  locomotion  on  this  plan — 
that  is,  on  common  roads — was  a  failure  ;  but  this 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  possibility  of 
impelling  a  carriage  by  steam  was  proved,  which 
is  all  we  are  concerned  about.  Here,  then, 
were  the  two  elements  of  the  present  railway  sys- 
tem set  before  mankind,  in  a  manner  which  did  not 
admit  of  a  single  well-grounded  doubt,  many  years 
ago  ;  and  yet,  as  we  all  know,  the  knowledge  wa^ 
not  taken  advantage  of.  The  idea  had  not  entered 
the  public  mind,  and  any  one  who  had  expressed  a 
belief  that  steam  locomotion  upon  railways  was 
praottcable,  and  contained  the  germ  of  vast  im- 
ptovements  for  the  worM,  would  have  been  re- 
^«rded  as  a  dreamer.  Even  when  the  praetieabil- 
ity  had  at  length  been  subjected  to  fall  and  satis^ 
factory  experiment  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Man* 
Chester  railway  in  1830,  the  bnlk  of  the  public 
rtnlained  in  a  state  <tf  noind  which  was  the  same  as 
miA-conviedon.  Three  years  elapsed  before  a  bill 
for  any  longer  rulway  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment. The  acts  for  the  Birmmgham  and  Man^^ 
cbeeter,  and  the  Grand  Junction,  were  only  then 
obtained.  So  late  as  1640,  the  Great  Western  and 
the  Sonth-Eastem  Were  only  in  progress.  Gteat 
laad^prdprietors  at  that  time  resisted  them  with  ^e 
most  determined  hostility,  as  a  thing  half-nnisance 
halfKX>nvenienoe,  designed  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manu&eturing  interest.  All  this,  we  hold, 
shows  that  the  mind  does  not  instantaneously 
receive  proof  as  preclusive  of  further  doubt.  If 
the  subject  be  new  and  startling,  and  still  more  so, 
if  any  interest  or  prejudice  be  disturbed  by  it,  XM 
clearest  demonstrtition  on  earth- is  of  no  avail.  At 
the  best,  a  few  persons  ef  uinsnal  hberaKty  will, 
if  Btionf^y  pressed,  m|Jce  a  few  slight  admissions. 
[f  the  evidence  show,  for  instance,  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  they  will  admit  fifteen— but 
no  more.  Another  set,  more  cautious,  but  still 
unable  alto^pether  to  tesbsi  the  pressuref  of  evidence, 
will— aftrt*  Ukin^  gteat  care  to  distinguish  theih- 
selvss  froih  the  ovazy  men  who  admit  fifteen  miles 
—yield  a  strongly  qualified  assent  to  ten.  Truth 
is  ODotimially  and  everywhere  made  the  subject  of 
chafieiii^g  admissions  of  this  kind ;  and  the  good 
name  of  her  advocates  is  often,  on  a  like  principle, 
defimded,  or  their  assmned  fanhs  extenuated, 
wfa^e  only  honor  ought  to  be  rendered.  Finally, 
what  do  We  see?— an  excitement  arise  on  ihe  sub- 
ject of  railways,  and  hundreds  of  millions  ventured 
without  thought  or  consideration,  where  formerly, 
with  equal  evidence  on  the  general  question  before 
them,  the  public  woald  not  have  laid  out  ten ! 
Reason  dead,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear,  incontest- 
able proof-^^fterwards,  passion  or  frenzy  doing  ten 
times  the  work  that  reason  conld  justify  !  After 
all  this,  is  miin  a  rational  animal  t  Is  he  not  rather 
passion's  slave,  and,  to  this  day,  a  child  t 

Chambers*  Jourmd. 


Tebriblb  CaiUHtAN.— -We  quote  the  following 
fiOBi  the  Paris  Journal  des  Dehats.  It  is  taken 
fiom  a  notice  of  a  work  reeeutly  published  there — 
''.Seleetions  from  Gavartai."  It  was  th^  ramark 
q(  SB  old  divine,  that  «*  the  greatest  respect  is  due 


Ito  <*f!ldren,*'  «l^  Ae  old  proverb  of  "  Litde  pitch- 
ers have  great  ears/'  in  iounied,  doubtless,  on  th« 
same  idea : — Advertiser. 

"  By  terrible  child,  which  has  become  a  popular 
phrase,  G^avarni  means  a  child  whose  untiinely  sm- 
ceritr  puts  its  parent,  or  the  persons  to  which  it  is 
speaking,  into  an  embarrassing  situation,  or  who 
betrays  some  little  humiliating  or  ridiculous  house- 
hold secret. 

**It  is  a  very  philosophical  idea  to  make  Ae 
little  criticise  the  great.  These  philosophers  in 
jackets,  these  juvenals  in  Scotch  plaid,  make,  in 
the  innocence  of  their  souls,  bloodv  satires  on  hu- 
manity. How  often  does  their  candor  lay  open  hid- 
den wounds,  occult  miseries,  ridiculous  circumstan- 
ces, contradictions,  all  the  manias  and  vices  which 
every  life,  every  house  contains !  What  attentive 
spies,  what  indefatigable  observers,  what  Arguses, 
whose  hundred  eyes  are  alwajrs  open,  are  these 
rosy-lipped  demons,  with  their  round  cheek's,  who 
all  the  while,  we  iniagine,  are  entirely  occupied 
with  the  autopsy  of  a  jumping  jack,  or  a  card 
horse  !  At  the  moment  when  th6y  are  beatingf  the 
drum  with  all  their  might,  or  blowing  with  fury 
into  a  tin  trumpet,  they  afe  listening  to  you,  and 
do  not  lose  a  syllable  of  what  vou  are  saying.  ♦ 
There  is  no  example  on  record  or  a  child  having 
forgotten  a  compromising  phrase,  a  dangerous, 
expression.  The  word  which  might  hang  you. 
the  child  will  remember  it  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
will  repeat  it,  at  the  critical,  the  dangerous  mo- 
ment, even  if  it  be  in  Chinese,  in  Algonquin  or  in, 
Sanscrit — to  make  his  study  on  manners,  Gavami 
has  no  need  of  the  Asmodeus'  machinery  which 
lifts  the  roofs  of  houses  and  makes  the  waUs  trans- 
parent as  glass.  He  has  only  to  take  some  petted 
child  by  the  hand,  make  him  ride  horseback  on  his 
knee,  and  the  child  will  tell  him  more  about  this 
worid,  than  any  demon  from  the  other  could  ,<Jo, 
An  innocent  Judas,  he  betrays  fhther  and  mother^ 
master  and  servant,  friend  and  enemy.  Nothing  ia 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  mortal  ndivetis — with  him 
you  cannot  lace  a  corset  or  dye  a  gray  hair — ex- 
press an  opinion  on  any  subject,  serve  up  in  a  new 
form,  yesterday's  dinner,  receive  a  visit  from  the, 
least  African  cousin,  leave  in  forgetfnlness  a 
moustache  comb  on  a  f^air  lady*s  divan.  You  need 
not  speak,  need  not  make  a  gesture,  or  allow  a 
smile  to  play  over  your  face,  and  yet  the  boy  will 
find  a  way  to  come  at  your  secret.  It  is  enouj^h 
to  make  one  wish  to  remain  a  boy  to  the  end  of 
ages." 

Jerusalem  Delipered ;  translated  byl^imFAx.    New 
York:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Tms  ^onous  translation  of  Tasso's  Great  Epic,  by 
Edward  Fairfax,  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  current  liicrature  of  th^  day.  How  so 
inferior  a  book  as  Hoole>  could  ever  have  obtained 
popular  precedence  over  Fairfax,  will  ever  be  a  won- 
der. The  fine  old  stalely  English  of  the  age  of  Eliz- 
abeth imparts  to  tbe  versification  of  the  laiter  a  (tig*- 
nity  and  charm  which  are  whoti^  wanting  in  the 
more  modern  translations.  In  reaUty,  Fairfax  reads 
like  an  original  writer,  so  fit  was  he  to  comprahfnA 
and  snrmpathize  with  the  genius  of  h^  author,. andjio 
transfer  mto  another  language,  his  thoisghts  ana  fesl- 
ings  in  all  their  force,  not  by  means  of  mere  veihnl 
translation,  but  by  using  that  diction  which  we  fed. 
Tasso  Would  have  used,  had  he  written  in  out 
tonguti.  This  IS  certainly  an  essential  quality  in'  a ' 
good  trikM8«Mr.— iVo^.  OkutOimUm. 
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DOES   TAl^KT  GO  IN  THB  MALE   LINE? 

There  are  some  notioDs  which,  bftving  perhaps 
been  saactioned  by  a  favorite  author,  and  never 
aAerwards  rigidly  examined,  acquire  a  popular  cur^ 
rency,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  rank  ae  axioms. 
One  of  these  is,  that  men  of  talent  are  always  in- 
debted for  what  gives  them  distinction  to  thehr 
mothers,  either  in  the  way  of  an  inheritance  of 
natural  ability,  or  through  the  means  of  onusaally 
good  nurture^M education.  Men,  it  is  supposed, 
can  only  be  the  parenu  of  the  ordinary,  unless 
there  be  a  mother  of  talent,  and  then  it  does  not 
matter  how  stupid  the  father  may  be.  It  is  a  gal* 
lant  and  courteous  idea ;  and  one  could  almost  wish 
it  to  be  true,  seeing  that  it  appears  to  adjnst  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  sexes.  Women  are 
excluded  from  political  and  professional  situations, 
aIthoug4i  oAeu  fitter  for  them  than  most  men. 
Here,  it  might  be  thought,  is  a  compensation  for 
them. ,  They  may  not  be  Graoehi ;  but  they  may 
be  the  mothers  of  Gracchi.  They  may  not  be 
Alexanders,  or  Napoleons,  or  Webingtons;  hot 
they  may  be  Olympiases,  or  Leiitia  RamoKnis,  or 
,  Countesses  of  Momington,  to  rejoice  in  the  thick- 
ening laurels  of  their  sons,  as  they  go  conquering 
over  the  earth.  Aks,  gentle  dtmes,  as  Bums 
wagffishly  says,  *'  it  gars  me  greet"  to  think  that 
you  nave  no  such  peouliar  privilege— for  this  rMly 
seems  to  be  the  fact.  Tbepe  are  noted  instances, 
it  is  most  true,  of  great  men  springing  from  dener 
mothers,  while  their  fethers  were  of  ordinary  at- 
tainments ;  but  this  is  not  decisive  of  the  questioo. 
If  it  be  a  rule,  it  should  have  only  such  a  few  ex* 
ceptioos  as  are  expected  from  all  ralee-*not  as 
many  contrary  as  supporting  instanoes.  I  fear  thai 
it  4s  only  the  result  of  a  prepossoasion  springing 
from  amiable  feelings^  and  supf>orted  by  the  nator^ 
love  of  paradox.  Early  depeodeooe  upon  the 
mother  makes  us  partial  to  her  in  judging  as  in 
feeling.  Poets,  who  are  only  children  in  breeches,* 
keep  up  the  tendency  by  their  coniinual  ravings  to 
the  same  purport.  Then,  when  cases  do  oeetnr, 
the  unexpectedness  of  great  and  vigorous  qualities 
from  this  souice— as  if  it  were  too  much  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  weaker  vessel— completes  the 
delusion,  leading  us,  without  more  inquiryi,  to 
affirm  that  as  invariable  whieh  ie  only  occasional. 

There  is  at  least  ample  and  ready  evidence  of 
men  of  note  having  had  able  fathers,  while  either 
nothing  has  been  remembered  of  their  mothers,  or 
it  is  known  that  they  were  not  above  ordinary. 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  immediately  past  age :  hare 
we  not,  in  the  very  highest  walk  of  English  politi- 
cal life,  the  remarkable  instance  of  the  two  Pitts — 
so  alike  in  commanding  genius,  in  eloquence,  and 
even  in  moral  qualities,  Uiat  we  cannot  doubt  the 
Younger  to  have  been  a  reproduetioii  of  the  elder. 
Hester  Grenville,  the  mother  of  the  heaven-bom 
minister,  is  described  as  a  women  of^merit.  A 
good  mother,  we  doubt  not,  she  was  ;  but  Pitt  was 
"  yon  glide  bloodro'  anld  Bocoimock's."  Even  his 
faults  tell  this.  Walpole,  too,  we  may  remember, 
had  a  son  whose  talents,  if  of  an  essentially  difier- 
ent  order,  were  still  such  as  to  place  him  far  above 
the  common  run  of  men.  Fox  also  had  a  minister 
for  his  sire,  though  one  who  was  not  a  favorite  with 
the  public.  The  passing  of  an  identical  talent  from 
Sir  William  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  is  another 
**  modem  instance  "  on  which  we  might  expatiate, 
if  the  second  of  the  parties  were  not  yet,  to  the 
mtifieatioa  of  hi«  coontrymen,  in  the  land  of  the 
fiving. 
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LookkKg  aeross  the  Channel,  our  attention  ii 
quickly  arrested  by  the  instance  of  the  Mirabeaus, 
father  and  son ;  the  first  an  esteemed  writer  on 
financial  and  political  subjects,  the  second  the  hero 
of  the  Revolution.  Necker,  too,  gives  us  De  Stael. 
A  different  and  inferior  talent  is  in  the  paternal 
position  in  both  these  instances ;  but  still  it  is  talent 
— superior  intellect — descending  from  lather  to 
child ;  while  the  mother,  as  far  as  we  know,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  With  facts  of  so 
decided  a  character  in  the  opposite  connsers  hands, 
the  case  for  the  ladies  seems  to  have  a  poor  chance. 
On  the  other  hand,  Catherine  of  Russia,  a  woman 
of  masculine  ability,  if  ever  there  was  one,  gives 
birth  to— the  wretched  Paul!  And  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  is  the  mother  of  an  ecceniric 
gentleman,  only  remarkable  for  whimsical  conver- 
sation and  wearing  a  beard  ! 

Instances  of  poets  and  philosophers  who  have 
had  fathers,  either  of  decided  and  often  kindred 
talent,  or  showing  some  kind  of  tendency  to  intbl- ' 
Isctoal  distinction,  are  plentifully  sown  ovier  the' 
biographical  dictionaries.  We  see,  in  Pascal,  the 
son  of  a  father  who  was  esteemed  for  his  scientific 
and  literary  attainments.  Tasso's  father,  Ber- 
nsrdo,  had  attained  universal  fame  in  Italy  as  a 
poet,  before  his  son  had  begun  to  write  ;  and  it  it 
only  owing  to  there  having  bisen  a  second  and  supe- 
rior Tasso,  that  the  first  is  now  little  heard  of.  In 
our  own  land,  the  poetical  gift  passed  from  the 
Emri  of  Dorset,  the  first  of  the  Elizabethan  geniuses 
in  point  of  time,  to  a  great-grandson,  well  known 
as  the  friend  of  Dryden .  Sacchi,  the  Italian  painter, 
was  the  son  of  an  artist,  who  taught  him.  The 
fathers  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  both  musi- 
cians :  men  no  doubt  inferior  to  their  sons,  but  from 
whom,  nevertheless,  we  can  conceive  their  talents 
to  have  been  derived,  only  experiencing  a  ^at 
improvement  in  the  transmission.  And  this  is  no 
uncommon  case  among  the  cultivators  of  the  fine 
arts.  Lot  fixes  the  man  of  moderate  abilities  in  an 
obseoie  situation,  perhaps  below  his  deservings: 
his  son,  more  fortunately  placed,  more  ardent,  add 
having  some  benefit  from  early  tuition,  springs  for- 
ward and  makes  a  figure  before  the  world.  The 
father  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Bach  was  a  mu^ 
sician,  in  good  esteem,  though  not  fatnoos.  Sebas*^ 
tian,  in  his  turn,  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  were  eminent  in  their  art. 

In  "  the  north  countrie"  there  have  been  several 
remarkable  instances  of  a  transmission  of  talent 
through  {Maternal  channels,  and  that  for  more  than 
one  remove.  An  Aberdeenshire  clergyman,  who 
lived  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  family  of  Gregories,  who  have  ever 
since  kept  their  name  before  the  public  as  profes- 
sional and  learned  men.  First,  there  was  James 
Gregory,  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and 
an  eminent  mathematician  ;  next,  three  nephews 
of  the  preceding,  David,  James,  and  Charles,  all 
of  them  professors  of  mathematics.  Then  we 
have  another  member  of  the  family,  though  the 
precise  relationship  is  not  stated — Dr.  John  Greg- 
ory, proffessor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  but  best  known  to  the  world  by  a  small 
book  caned  **  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Children." 
Dr.  James,  the  son  of  the  above,  was  of  unap- 
proached  eminence  as  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
same  university,  and  as  a  physician  in  our  city. 
His  son.  Dr.  William  Gregory,  now  flourishes  m 
the  chair  of  chemistry.  This  is  a  surprising  seriee 
of  learned  men,  all  of  one  line,  and  there  is  of 
course  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  talent  has  gone 
other^-i«»e  thnn  from  father  to  son,  or  at  least  passed 
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in  the  paternal  line.  We  have,  however,  a  onmos 
admission  to  make  as  to  the  Gregories — that  the 
talent  of  the  first  or  geometrical  batch  carae  in 
through  the  honest  minister's  wife,  a  lady  named 
Anderson,  whose  paternal  ancestors  had  been  noted 
for  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  a  taste  for  mathe- 
matics. The  anatomy-teaching  Monroes  are  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  the  Gregories.  Three  gene- 
rations of  this  family,  bearing  the  same  Christian 
name,  have  now  possessed  this  chair  in  the  Edin- 
burgh university  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years ;  and  with  the  word  Monro  is  associated  no 
small  portion  of  the  distinction  of  our  city  as  a 
medical  school.  Passing  to  literature — we  see,  in 
Mr.  P.  F.  Tytler,  author  of  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, a  third  generation  of  penmen ;  his  father 
having  been  the  accomplished  Lord  Woodhooselee, 
aud  his  {grandfather  the  *'  revered  defender  of  beau- 
teous Stuart."  Vires  acquirit  euTuh,  Allan  Ram- 
say too,  the  vndter  of  the  one  unapproached  pastoral 
of  the  world ;  to  him  was  born  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  who  perhaps  showed  his  abilities  less  as  a 
painter  than  in  the  private  effusions  of  his  pen  and 
ids.  lively  conversation,  which  made  him  the  favo- 
rite of  the  highest  literary  and  political  circles  in 
his  time.  Only  two  months  ago  did  the  line  of  the 
author  of  the  Gentle  Shephei^  become  extinct  in 
his  grandson.  General  John  Ramsay,  who  was  also 
a  man  of  social  qualities,  removing  him  far  above 
the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  him,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  an  infusion  from  a  diff*erent 
fountain,  the  clever  Stormont  family,  his  mother 
having  been  a  niece  of  the  Chief  Justice  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  If  any  feel  surprised  at  the  blood  of  a 
Scottish  bard  ascending  to  mingle  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  he  must  be  referred  to  ancient 
gossip  for  an  account  of  a  certain  young  painter 
being  employed  not  long  aAer  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  in  teaching  drawing  to  the  children  of 
a  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  of  Evelick,  when  it 
chanced  that  one  of  the  young  ladies  formed  a  vio- 
lent attachment  to  him,  and  took  him,  against  her 
parents'  wishes,  for  a  husband.  This,  however,  is 
a  digression :  to  return.  We  may  only  further 
advert,  under  this  head,  to  a  singular  fact  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  sundry  sepulchral 
inscriptions— that  the  duties  of  master  mason,  or 
architect  to  the  king,  were  performed  in  Scotland 
by  eight  generations  of  a  family  of  Mylnes,  the 
last  of  whom  seems  to  have  lived  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

**  What  Phidias  or  Appelles  could  have  done. 
In  brass  or  marble,  that  could  he  in  sione," 

says  the  epitaph  of  one  of  them  who  rebuilt  Holy- 
rood  Palace  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A  scion 
of  the  family  was  the  architect  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  There  might  not  be  a  high  talent  at  work 
in  all  of  these  generations;  hut  still  the  duties 
must  have  called  for  a  degree  of  ability  and  taste 
which  it  is  surprising  to  think  of  as  persisting, 
without  failure,  throughout  eight  generations. 

Against  a  host  of  instances  so  large,  which  yet, 
being  only  drawn  from  the  memory  of  a  single 
person,  might  easily  be  extended,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  theory  any  longer  to  stand.*    We  do 

*The  reader  will  find  some  specolations  fiivortiig  the 
opposite  view  in  an  article  eotiued  "  Clever  Women," 
which  appeared  in  the  Joomal  thirteen  years  ago  (No. 
86.)  We  have  since  then  reflected  more  deeply  TMi  the 
sahjed,  and  the  present  paper  is  the  result  of  oar  delibe 


not,  indeed,  know* in  all  these  cases  that  the  mother 
was  not  a  woman  of  unusual  ability ;  but  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  be  content  with  what  explains  the 
point  which  may  be  in  question,  without  passing 
beyond  that  into  needless  surmises  of  other  causes. 
The  father  in  these  cases  being  notedly  a  man  of 
talent,  ought  to  go  far  to  satisfy  us.  We  only, 
however,  come  to  conclude,  that  abilities  are  de- 
rived from  the  father  in  a  certain  class  of  instances. 
There  are  doubtless  many  in  which  they  come  from 
the  other  parent.  Thus  we  find  th3  mother  of 
Scott  to  have  been  superior  to  her  hti^band.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  couple  who  dwelt  in  the 
clay  cottage  at  Alloway,  and  there  gave  birth  to  a 
wonderful  genius,  who  seems  yet  to  have  gathered 
but  half  his  fame,  any  intellect  that  exceeded  the 
ordinary,  lay  unquestionably  with  that  shrewd, 
hard-beaded  old  gardener,  who  argued  so  stiffly  on 
doctrinal  points;  while  the  simple  mother  only 
tended  household  work.  Gilbert  was  the  mother's 
son ;  Robert  belonged  to  his  father,  as  far  as  he 
belonged  to  anybody  besides  Nature.  Since  such 
is  the  case,  may  it  not  be  safest  to  suppose  that,  as 
children  bear  an  external  resemblance,  some  to  one 
parent,  and  some  to  another,  so,  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  superior  intellect,  it  may  be  from  either 
parent  as  it  happens?  To  put  the  idea  in  difierent 
terms :  there  may  be  sapposed  to  be  an  equal  chance 
for  its  being  derived  from  either,  unless,  indeed,  it 
may  have  passed  over  an  intermediate  generation, 
and  be  derivable  from  some  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother. 

If  we  admit  this  view,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  both  men  and  women  of  ability  having 
commonplace  children.  In  these  cases  the  other 
parent  is  most  probably  the  source  of  the  dulness. 
How  little  is  this  reflected  on  by  great  men! 
Chesterfleld  seems  to  have  never  doubted  that  hiS 
son,  who  was  a  lump  of  commonplace,  could  be 
made  a  brilliant  character ;  and  even  Burke,  whose 
lamentations  for  the  youthful  heir  of  his  name,  are 
so  touching,  is  understood  to  have  greatly  over- 
estimated Uie  youth's  abilities,  and  his  likelihood 
of  distinguishing  himself.  A  Cromwell  sees  his 
name  betrayed,  as  it  were,  into  the  possession  of  a 
spiritless  changeling,  who  is  truly  the  mother's 
child,  not  his,  and  therefore  utterly  disqualified  for 
holding  the  reins  of  government  after  him.  The 
ardent  hero  of  Agincourt  is  nominally,  and  but 
nominally,  represented  by  the  innocent  Henry  VI. 
It  were  well  if  great  men  would  open  their  eyes  to 
the  possibility  of  disappointments  from  this  quar- 
ter, or  only  select  wives  who  were  sure  not  to  pro- 
duce simpletons.  One  of  the  last  Hackstons  of 
Rathillet  oecame  sensible  of  this  when  he  found  his 
wife's  imbecility  represented  in  an  odd  Tony-Lump- 
kioish  son,  at  whose  sallies  he  would  sometimes 
observe,  **  Ah,  Helenus,  (for  such  was  his  name,) 
ye  ha'e  o'er  mickle  mother  wit." 

This  is  a  sad  attack  which  we  are  committing 
upon  the  fairer  part  of  creation,  but  let  them  be 
quite  at  their  ease.  The  general  conviction  of  their 
being  exclusively  possessed  of  all  the  finer  qualities 
of  human  nature,  and  able  to  transmit  them  to  thenr 
ofibpring,  is  so  rooted,  that  we  have  little  hcu>e  of 
gaining  even  a  fkir  hearinff  for  these  ideas.  It  will 
therefore  remain  as  prevalent  a  notion  as  ever,  that 
eminent  men  owe  all  to  their  toothers.  As  usual 
with  pertinacio«s  theory-mongers,  who  can  get 
nobody  to  listen  to  them  m  their  own  age,  we  enter 
an  appeal  to  Prince  Posterity. 
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fiN  reading  this  article  from  Fraser's  Magazine,  (a 
conservative  jouraal,  very  friendly  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,) 
American  readers  may  see  that  the  queen  has  something 
to  do  with  public  afiairs.  If  her  husband  had  head  and 
heart  enough  to  place  himself  foremost  in  matters  con> 
nected  with  education,  and  the  well-being  of  the  poor, 
ho  would  gain  an  enduring  reputation — and  stand  much 
higher  in  EIngland  (however  he  might  in  Germany)  than 
he  would  with  the  addition  of  any  sinecures  to  his  pres- 
ent easy  office. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  denials  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  policy,  would  apply  to  a  partial  ox  gradual 
repeal — or  to  a  repeal  accompanied  by  some  eompenaaiion 
to  the  suffering  nobility.] 

If  oar  readers  expect  that  we  are  going  to  help 
them  to  an  explanation  of  the  harlequin  tricks  that 
have  been  played  of  late  in  the  highest  political 
circles,  we  be^at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  to  unde- 
ceive them.  The  whole  series  of  events  is  a  mys- 
tery to  us.  We  cannot  even  guess  why  Sir  Robert 
Peel ^3  government  should  have  come  to  a  dead-lock 
at  ill,  far  less  assign  a  plausible  reason  for  the  resig- 
nation by  all  its  members  of  their  offices.  It  is  the 
ordinary  practice,  we  believe,  when  differeuces 
occur  in  cabinets,  that  the  minority  shall  give  way 
to  the  majority,  whosoever  the  mdividuals  com- 
posinjT  the  adverse  factions  may  he  ;  and  it  some- 
times happens,  if  the  dispute  run  very  high,  or  the 
point  under  discussion  be  regarded  as  a  vital  one, 
that  the  dissentients  retire.  So  it  was  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  his  friends  in  the  famous  East  Ret- 
ford case  ;  so  with  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  quitted  Lord  Melbourne's  administra- 
tion rather  than  be  parties  in  any  way  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  church's  property  in  Treland.  Neither 
is  the  secession  of  the  head  of  the  government,  if 
he  find  himself  at  issue  with  his  colleagues,  by 
any  means  unprecedented.  The  late  Earl  Grey 
gave  place  among  the  whigs  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
not  because  he  n>und  himself  unable  to  do  the 
work  of  premier,  but  because  his  suggestions  were 
resisted  by  the  younger  members  of  his  cabinet. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Butes,  and 
the  Rockinghams,  and  the  Portlands,  we  shall  dis- 
cover cases  of  the  kind  befalling  continually.  But 
the  sudden  abandonment  of  their  posts  by  a  body 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  the  sovereign 
had  called  to  her  councils,  and  the  nation  trusted 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  modern  times,  that 
was  an  occurrence  for  which  people  were  unpre- 
pared. Moreover,  as  if  the  measure  of  the 
people's  astonishment  required  some  farther  filling 
up,  it  turns  out,  aAer  all,  that  this  fugitive  cabinet 
is  forced  back  again,  bodily,  in  power,  not  through 
any  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  com- 
posing it,  nor  yet  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, or  the  results  of  a  general  election,  but 
through  the  sheer  inability  of  their  rivals  to  under- 
take the  task  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Co.  had 
voluntarily  assigned  to  them.  If  oar  readers  ex- 
pect that  we  are  going  to  account  for  all  this— to 
explain  why  the  conservatives  broke  down,  or  how 
they  have  contrived  to  set  the  state  omnibus  in 
motion  again,  they  give  us  credit  for  an  amount 
either  of  intelligence  or  ingenuity  to  which  we 
cannot  lay  claim.  But  though  we  be  unable  to 
trace  recent  events  to  their  causes,  there  is  nothing, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent  us,  or  any  other 
of  her  majesty's  reflecting  subjects,  from  gathering 
out  of  the  circumstances  by  which  we  seem  to  be 
snrrounded  a  lesson  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  remember.    Let  us  see  whether  our  notions  in 
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regard  to  the  general  position  of  afiairs  he  either 
rational  in  themselves,  or  likely  to  find  an  echo  in 
the  opinions  of  those  on  whose  judgments  in  such 
matters  we  have  hereto  been  accustomed  to  place 
some  reliance. 

And,  first,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  the 
rumors  which  are  floating  about  on  the  surface  of 
society,  some  of  which,  we  must  confess,  appear 
to  us  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  gravely  enter- 
tained. These  are  not  days  for  the  creation  of 
kings-consort,  or  even  for  the  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  English  army  of  a  young  foreign 
prince,  however  amiable.  It  may  be  distressing 
to  the  feelings  of  an  exalted  personage,  that  one 
whom  she  has  honored  with  her  hand  should  not 
be  permitted  to  claim  at  the  courts  of  other  nations 
the  foremost  place,  which  is  freely  conceded  to  him 
here.  And  with  all  our  hearts  we  wish  that  the 
grievance  could  be  got  rid  of.  But  to  suppose  that 
on  ground  so  silly,  for  a  reason  so  puerile,  the  idea 
of  seeking  a  crown  matrimonial  could  have  been 
entertained  is  to  outrage  all  decency,  and  to  ofler 
to  the  illustrious  individuals  most  deeply  concerned 
in  the  supposed  arrangement  a  direct  msult.  No 
minister,  tory,  whig,  or  radical,  would  dare  to  pro- 
pose such  a  thing  to  a  British  parliament ;  no  par- 
liament, if  any  minister  were  found  hardy  enough 
to  broach  the  project,  would  entertain  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  is  neither  scope  nor  pliability  in  the 
constitution  for  such  an  interpolation  on  the  rights 
of  the  royal  family  ;  and  we  are  altogether  without 
a  precedent  which  might  help  us  to  bend  it  to  our 
purpose,  were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The  case  of 
William  and  Mary  is  not  a  case  in  point.  They 
came  in,  conjointly,  to  fill  up  a  breach,  or  an 
assumed  breach,  in  the  regular  line  of  succession. 
They  were  elected  by  the  people  of  England  act- 
ing through  a  convention,  whicn  convention  did  not 
become  a  parliament  till  after  William,  equaUy 
with  Mary,  had  been  offered  and  had  accepted  the 
crown.  Moreover,  the  act  of  convention  which 
thus  disposed  of  the  crown  decreed,  that  in  the  life- 
time of  Mary,  the  "  sole  and  full  regal  power 
should  be  in  the  prince  ;"  yet  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  Mary  without  issue,  the  succession 
should  be  in  the  Princess  of  Denmark  and  her  chil- 
dren. To  look,  therefore,  to  the  revolution  of 
1688  as  affording  any  sanction  or  precedent  for  the 
engrafting  of  a  new  branch  on  the  old  royal  stock 
would  be  ridiculous.  We  have,  however,  a  case 
in  point  of  not  much  more  than  a  century's  stand- 
ing. Prince  George  of  Denmark,  though  the  hus- 
band of  Queen  Anne,  continued  Prince  George  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  without  so  much  as  a  patent 
of  precedency  having  been  made  out  for  him,  or 
any  other  step  taken  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
society  even  in  England. 

So  much  for  one  rumor,  which  seems  to  carry 
the  refutation  of  its  truth  upon  the  face  of  it ; 
neither  are  we  inclined  to  allow  greater  credit  to 
another,  which  is  likewise  going  about.  With  all 
possible  respect  for  Prince  Albert,  we  must  use 
the  freedom  to  say,  that  he  is  every  way  unfit  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  army.  His 
royal  highness  is,  we  believe,  a  good  man  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  ;  nor  is  it  because  we  distrust  his 
talents,  whether  as  a  tactician  or  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  machine,  however  great,  which  he 
understands,  that  we  thus  express  ourselves.  But 
he  does  not  undeVstand — indeed  it  wotild  be  mirac- 
ulous if  he  did — the  construction  of  the  British 
army.  Put  him  at  the  head  of  his  father's  forces,, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  manage  theia 
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well ;  but  the  British  army  is  so  difierent  from  all 
Ae  other  armies  of  the  world,  both  in  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  and  the  order  of  the  duties 
which  it  is  required  to  perform,  that  we  defy  any 
man,  except  a  native  bom  Englishman,  be  his 
natural  ana  acquired  powers  what  they  may,  to 
command  it  properly.  This  was  conspicuously 
shown  in  the  instance  of  William  III.  William 
was  a  soldier,  and  a  tried  one,  too  ;  yet  his  manner 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  English  army  was 
'such  as  to  produce  universal  discontent,  and  here 
and  there  to  provoke  mutiny.  Now,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  Prince  Albert  would  act  with  the 
sternness  of  precipitation  which  more  than  once 
characterized  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Prince  of 
Orange.  His  physical  temperament  is  milder,  and 
he  is  a  younger  man — too  young,  indeed,  even  if 
all  the  other  requisites  were  present  with  him  for 
80  grave  an  office ;  and  yi»uth,  and  a  temper  con- 
stitutionally gentle,  would  restrain  him  from  out- 
raging the  feelings,  or  even  jarring  the  prejudices 
4)f  veterans  old  enough,  many  of  them,  to  be  his 
grandfather.  But  he  lacks  that  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tastes,  habits,  manners,  and  capa- 
bilities of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the  British  com- 
munity, which  no  foreigner  can  acquire  were  he 
resident  among  us  twice  as  long  as  the  prince  has 
been  ;  and  without  which  it  would  be  fatal  in  any 
-man,  be  his  position  what  it  might,  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  any  degree  of  authority  over  our 
army.  For  the  British  army  is  governed  now — 
and  every  day  will  but  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
system,  much  more  by  moral  than  by  physical  in- 
fluence. A_£gj)Dmander-in-chief  among  us,  must 
not  only  know  how  to  issue  orders  and  come  to 
decisions  which  are  viise,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  country  that  they  are  the  wisest  that 
could  have  been  attained  to ;  and  that  they  deserve 
to  be  respected  because  pf  their  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  to  which  they 
apply.  And  his  royal  highness,  with  the  utmost 
deference  be  it  written,  is  very  little  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  any  circle  of  society,  beyond  that  of 
the  palace.  He  never  mixes,  as  far  as  we  know, 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  land.  He  speaks  the 
English  language  but  imperfectly.  We  doubt 
whether  he  could  put  a  battalion  of  the  Guards 
through  the  simplest  manoeuvres.  He  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  delicacy  that  is  required  in  dealing 
with  courts-martial  and  their  decisions.  In  a 
word,  he  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  office,  which 
his  enemies,  and  those  of  our  royal  mistress,  say 
that  he  aspires  to ;  and  no  man  in  the  three  king- 
doms can  be  more  fully  satisfied  of  the  fact  than 
himself.  We,  therefore,  dismiss  this  rumor,  as 
we  have  done  the  idle  tale  about  the  crown-matri- 
monial, not  only  as  a  thing  incredible,  but  imper- 
tinent. Prince  Albert  is  all  that  the  people  of 
England  wish  him  to  be,  where  he  is.  But  were 
he  to  be  pushed  by  any  influence  whatever  out  of 
the  retirement  which  best  becomes  the  husband  of 
the  queen,  his  popularity  would  soon  make  to 
itself  wings  and  flee  away;  if  results,  much 
more  mischievous,  did  not  arise  from  the  pro- 
<;peding. 

We  come  now  to  a  third  report,  of  which  The 
Thnes  may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to  be  the 
originator ;  that  there  were  divisions  in  the  cabinet 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  so  wide,  so  irre- 
eoDcileable,  that  it  was  found  impossible  for  the 
sections  to  hold  any  longer  together.  Now,  here 
again,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  must  be  some 
great  mistake.    That  the  cabinet,  worked  upon  by 
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the  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity,  the  extent  of 
which,  designing  persons,  for  their  own  purposes^ 
had  grossly  magnified,  may  have  taken,  and  prcK 
hably  did  take,  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws  mta 
consideration,  we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt.  It 
was  a  proceeding  so  obviously  consecutive  on  the 
cry  which  suddenly  arose,  that  had  the  cabinet 
failed  to  come  into  it,  they  would  have  been  very 
much  to  blame.  But  how  any  reasonable  roan  can 
believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  face  of  recent 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  would  propose  to  the 
cabinet  an  entire  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  importation  of  com  and 
other  articles  of  food  into  this  country,  does  indeed 
surprise  us.  Nor  is  this  all.  Sir  Robert,  as  we 
are  told,  proposed  an  absolutely  free  trade  in  com: 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused  to  budge  an  inch 
beyond  the  present  sliding-scale  ;  the  question  was 
put  to  the  vote,  Sir  Robert  was  left  in  the 
minority ;  and  the  cabinet  flew  forthwith  into 
splinters.  Is  this  probable  1  Is  it  likely  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  duke  would  so  far  forget  what 
was  due  to  themselves,  and  to  their  sovereign,  as 
to  quarrel  outright  on  a  subject  so  complicated ; 
and  in  their  wrath  impose  upon  the  queen  the  task 
of  finding  new  advisers,  at  a  moment  when  they 
must  have  known  that  themselves,  and  only  them- 
selves, could  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  We  think  not ;  and  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  do  otherwise.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  evident  that  some  extraordinary  difficulty  did 
present  itself  somewhere.  But  as  we  shall  never 
know  either  wherein  it  consisted,  or  by  what 
happy  process  it  has  been  overcome,  till  the  parties 
most  immediately  aflfected  by  it  speak  out,  we  must 
therefore  be  content  for  the  present  with  showing 
cause  why,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  rash,  in  the 
absence  of  better  proof  than  a  newspaper  report,  to 
look  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  sort  of  rash 
traitor  which  a  few  rash  speakers  in  public  placet 
have  had  the  bad  taste  as  well  as  bad  manners  to 
represent  him. 

It  is  not  fair  in  this  year  of  grace,  1845,  to  twit 
Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  Roman  Catholic  triumph 
of  1829,  far  less  to  make  his  proceeding  on  that 
occasion  the  standard  by  which  to  estimate  his 
character  as  a  moralist  in  politics.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  not  the  prime  mover  in  that  arrange- 
ment. Whether  it  were  a  wise  or  an  unwise 
measure,  the  merit  of  devising,  and  arranging,  and 
carrying  it  through,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
mere  journeyman  of  his  grace  ;  and  by  no  means 
a  zealous  journeyman  either.  It  is  ridiculous, 
also,  to  compare  the  state  of  public  feeling,  at 
least  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  it  bore 
upon  the  question  of  1829,  with  the  state  of  publie 
feeling  in  i>oth  houses  of  parliament  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws.  The  emancipation- 
bill  had  passed  the  commons  over  and  oyer  again, 
and  was  as  sure  to  pass,  yet  again  and  again,  as  it 
might  be  reintroduced.  In  the  lords,  too,  the 
opposition  diminished  from  year  to  year.  Indeed, 
so  rapid  was  the  falling  away,  that,  unless  our 
memory  be  in  fault,  the  last  time  that  the  upper 
house  refused  to  sanction  what  the  lower  had  pro* 
posed  to  them,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  an  in- 
considerable majority  of  fifteen.  MoreoTcr,  of 
these  fifteen  peers  several  avowed  their  intention 
of  voting,  when  next  it  should  be  brought  forward, 
in  favor  of  the  measure.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said,  that  however  daringly  he  ma^  have  outraged 
the  religions  prejudices  of  the  British  people,  < 
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Ike  Dake  of  Wellington  put  any  unnecessary 
restraint  apon  the  two  Huuses  of  Parliament  in 
carrying  his  Catholic  emancipation  act.  And  as 
to  Peel,  it  is  no  longer  &  secret  that  ho  resisted  the 
making  a  cabinet  question  of  the  measure  as  long 
as  he  could  ;  that  he  would  have  withdrawn  from 
the  cabinet  sooner  than  be  a  party  to  the  plan,  had 
not  the  duke  in  some  measure  constrained  him  to 
abide.  But  how  stands  the  case  now  ?  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinions  of  men  out  of  doors,  there  is 
no  disputing  tho  fact  tliat  the  present  house  of 
commons  is,  by  a  great  majority,  made  up  of  mem- 
bers who  stanid  pledged  to  their  constituencieti  to 
protect  the  agricultural  interests.  The  lords, 
likewise,  are,  almost  to  a  man,  opposed  to  any  fur> 
ther  interference  with  the  corn-laws  ;  indeed,  there 
needed  all  the  skill  of  Peel  and  all  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  Wellington  to  lead  their  lordships  forward, 
even  amid  the  dangers  of  1842,  to  the  point  at 
which  they  no  longer  make  a  secret  that  they  are 
determined  to  stop.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  knowmg  all  this,  knowing  that  it  was 
the  agricultural  constituencies  which  Drought  him 
into  office — his  fixed  duty  scheme  and  nothing  else 
haTing  sent  Lord  John  Kussell  into  opposition — 
are  we  to  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  these 
truths  patent  before  him,  has  ever  meditated  a  step 
so  wild  as  the  recommendation  by  the  crown  of  an 
anconditional  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  eom- 
laws !  The  idea  is  quite  monstrous.  Sir  Robert 
may  regret,  as  many  other  good  and  wise  men  do, 
that  sudi  laws  e^er  had  existence.  He  may  wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  cherish 
the  belief  that  their  repeal  would  effect  changes 
neither  so  ruinous  as  their  advocates  apprehend,  nor 
so  advantageous  for  commerce  as  is  assumed  by 
their  assailants.  But  he  cannot  fail  to  be  aware, 
that  to  repeal  them  in  the  lump  is  not  possible, 
except  on  peril  of  the  very  existence  of  the  consti- 
tution. Now  Sir  Robert  reel  may  be  as  resolute  a 
g^litician  as  you  please,  but  he  is  not  a  revolutionist, 
c  is  not  prepared  to  array  one  house  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  other,  even  if  he  were  sure  of 
carrying  the  commons  alonff  with  him,  far  less  to 
coerce  the  lords  by  pitchforking  or  threatening  to 
pitchfork  one  hundred  members  at  the  least  mto 
the  chamber.  Tet,  without  some  such  procedure, 
we  question  whether  any  minister  would  be  able  to 
carry  a  bill  for  free  trade  in  com ;  for  we  know 
that  a  good  hundred  peers  at  least  would  be 
necessary  to  equalize  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 
npper  house  of  Parliament. 

Again,  it  is  no  secret  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
however  free  he  may  stand  in  his  own  person  from 
all  pledges  one  way  or  another,  his  party  accepted 
him  for  their  leader,  and  followed  him  with  an  en- 
thnsiasm  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
political  warfare — for  this  single  reason,  that  ihey 
put  faith  in  him  as  the  advocate  of  the  views — fis- 
cal, religious,  and  economic — which  they  them- 
selves entertained.  Had  their  confidence  in  regard 
to  theae  matters  been  less  surely  fixed,  there  would 
have  been  no  rally  worth  the  name  from  the  defeat 
of  183S.  Doubtless  the  incapacity  of  the  Mel- 
bourne admmistration  to  carry  on  the  detail  busi- 
ness of  the  country  must  have  made  itself  felt 
sooner  or  later ;  and,  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  the  powers  of  the  executive  would  have 
pas£^  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another,  till  some- 
Dody  was  found  of  sufficient  judgment  to  wield 
them.  But  there  would  have  been  no  such  indus- 
try or  ready  expenditare  of  time  and  money  in 
watching  the  registration  courts,  and  seeing  that 
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the  lists  of  voters  were  full,  as  has  brought  uA 
round,  in  point  of  public  feeling,  well-nigh  to  what 
we  used  to  be  ere  the  reform  act  passed.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  cannot  forget  this ;  no,  nor  the  one 
great  rallying  cry  which  achieved  it.  He  has 
tried  his  party  pretty  well,  it  must  be  confessed. 
They  have  given  up  much  for  him  in  various  ways 
— much  of  Protesunt  prejudice,  since  it  is  the 
fashion  so  to  speak  of  that  which  our  fathers  used 
to  call  a  holy  principle  ;  consenting  to  his  charita- 
ble bequests-bill,  to  his  Maynooth  endow ment-biU, 
and  bearing  with  astonishing  fortitude  the  liberal- 
ism which  dismisses  gentlemen  from  the  bench  of 
magistrates  on  no  other  grounds  than  that  their 
attachment  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state 
is  excessive.  They  have  seen  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection offered  to  the  British  corn-grower  cut  down 
to  a  figure  which  no  other  statesman  than  he  could 
have  presented,  and  are  sufifering,  some  of  them 
not  very  patiently,  under  the  pressure  of  an  in- 
come-tax which  they  owe  to  his  boldness.  Let 
them  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  means  to 
go  farther,  and  there  will  be  an  end  at  once  to 
their  confidence.  And  then  where  is  he — ^ay,  and 
where  is  the  country  t  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  all 
this.  He  may  regret  that  the  public  temper 
should  be  what  it  is.  He  may  feet  the  restraints 
of  party  gall  and  hamper  him  sorely,  and,  in  his  ' 
more  earnest  moments,  he  may  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  breaking  throogh  them.  But  he  can- 
not break  through  them.  Neither  he  nor  any 
other  man  living  can  govern  this  great  countiy 
except  by  a  part^,  for  the  attempt  to  do  otherwise 
will  overwhelm  in  one  common  ruin  both  the  indi- 
vidual who  makes  it  and  the  constitution. 

Lastly,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  some  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  does  not,  therefore,  need  us  to 
tell  him  that  men  who  cannot  be  brought  to  fight 
for  anything  else,  will  fight  like  lions  for  their 
breeches-pockets.*  Now  the  agriculturists  may 
be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  past  dis- 
pute that  the  conviction  has  established  itself 
amonff  them,  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
would  reduce  the  incomes  of  landowners  by  one 
third  at  the  least,  besides  throwing  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  land  of  the  country  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  know,  indeed,  of  our  own  personal 
knowledge,  many  tenants-at^will,  the  occupiers  of 
enormous  farms,  who  are  so  satisfied  of  the  mis- 
chievous working  of  a  repeal  measure,  that  no- 
thing would  induce  them  to  accept  at  this  moment 
leasee  from  their  landlords.  Their  argument  is 
this,  **  We  are  doing  well  enoiigh  now ;  and,  if 
we  could  be  insured  against  any  further  tampering 
with  the  corn-laws,  we  should  be  happy  to  engage 
to  pay  the  same  amount  of  rent  that  we  are  pay- 
ing now,  for  as  many  years  as  our  landlords  might 
propose ;  but,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  competing,  on  our 
present  terms,  with  the  foreign  grower,  and  are( 
therefore,  prepared  to  throw  up  our  farms  the  mo- 
ment the  ports  are  opened,  and  to  live  in  idleness 
tOl  things  find  their  level."  Now,  with  such  a 
prospect  before  them,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  landlords  of  England  will  consent,  whe- 
ther they  be  peers  or  commoners,  to  an  immediate 
and  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws!  Can  they 
afiford  to  exist  on  two  thirds  of  their  present  income, 

^  [But  what  is  he  to  do  7  Is  he,  hi  this  anxious  crisis, 
to  stand,  (as  Lord  Castlereagh  said,)  like  a  crocodile, 
with  bis  hands  in  his  breechcs-poeksts,  doing  nothing  Y 
— Liviwo  AoB.J 
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making  good  the  engai^oments  to  which  their 
estates  are  liable?  and  if  they  couM,  who  will 
undertake  to  guarantee  even  two  thirds  of  their 
income  from  the  outset  t  No  one.  A  sudden  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  an  abrupt  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
would  tend  as  surely  to  anarchy  for  awhile  as  the 
wiping  out  of  the  national  debt ;  and  five  years  of 
anarchy,  through  the  throwing  up  of  leases  or  the 
breaking  of  tenants — and  we  cannot  anticipate  less 
—would  suffice  to  make  beggars  of  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom. 
Can  it  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  landlords  are 
determined  to  resist  a  sudden  repeal  to  the  death  1 
And  seeing  that  in  their  ruin  the  ruin  of  the  peas- 
ants, at  all  eyents,  must  be  involved,  is  the  driving 
of  snch  a  body  of  men  to  desperate  measures  a 
contingency  to  be  thought  of  without  horror? 

Whatever  changes  Sir  Robert  PeePs  plan  may 
Involve — ^that  is,  supposing  him  to  have  a  plan  in 
preparation—- we  are  on  these  grounds  satisfied 
that  be  cannot  contemplate  either  the  unconditional 
6r  the  immediate  repeal  of  laws  amid  which  all 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  all  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  the  kingdom  have  for 
the  last  five-and-thirty  years  been  formed.  And 
we  come  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  from  contem- 
plating the  effects  which  such  a  procedure  must 
liave  upon  the  social  condition  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  our  population,  but  from  a  perusal  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  endeavor,  by  fair  means 
and  by  foal,  to  push  the  change  onwards.  What- 
ever our  private  opinions  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  protective  system  in  connection  with 
the  corn-trade,  we  can  never  consent  that  the  pol- 
icy of  England's  prime  minister  shall  be  forced 
upon  him  by  the  antr-corn-law  league ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  aristoc- 
racy-*-of  the  whig  aristocracy  not  less  than  of  the 
tory — are  of  our  way  of  thinking.  Messrs.  Cob- 
den  and  Bright,  in  the  fervor  of  their  anticipated 
triumph,  let  out  a  little  too  much  for  the  good  of 
the  cause  which  they  advocate,  at  the  great  Covent 
Garden  meeting.  The  English  people  entertain  a 
profound  respect  for  the  hereditary  peerage ;  they 
would  not  exchange  so  noble  an  institution  even 
for  Mr.  Cobden's  services,  were  he  called  to  the 
queen*8  councils,  and  invited  to  bring  in  an  aboli- 
tion-bill as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
{>artment  to-morrow.  Besides,  the  people  of  Eng- 
and  must  be  more  gullable  than  we  take  them  to 
he,  if  they  are  persnaded  to  believe  that  an  order 
of  things  can  be  very  injurious  to  trade  and  man- 
ufactures under  which  the  great  apostle  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  has  contrived  to  work  his 
way  from  the  condition  of  a  poor  farmer's  son  in 
Sussex,  to  the  ownership  of  mills,  the  profits  on 
which  are  rated  to  the  income-tax  at  an  amount 
so  enormous,  that  we  are  really  afraid  to  particu- 
larize it. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  to  all  right  thinking 
men — to  those  among  our  readers  who  value  the 
country's  well-being  above  such  minor  considera- 
tions as  the  question  who  shall  or  who  shall  nht 
preside  in  her  majesty's  councils,  and  be  called 
prime  minister.  We  witnessed  with  regret  the 
vnbecoming  haste  with  which,  immediately  The 
Hmef'  rumor  got  afloat,  some  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  proceeded  at  once  to  condemn  and 
denounce  the  recreant  premier.  This  was  neither 
just  nor  wise.  Sir  John  ^irrell,  and  other  equally 
respectable,  though  somewhat  hot-tempered  gen- 
tlemen, have  DO  ground  as  yet — none  with  which 
we,  at  least,  are  acquainted—for  coming  to  the 
eoBduMOM  at  which,  with  extraordinary  precipi- 


tation, they  arrived.  They  would  have  done  better 
had  they  waited,  as  we  recommended  others  of 
the  party  to  do,  till  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  hie  col- 
leagues— who  continue  in  office,  and  their  friends 
who  quit  it-<*«hall  have  made  their  explanations. 
If,  indeed.  The  Times  be  correct  in  its  assumptions, 
tiien  each  man,  whether  a  member  of  parhament 
or  not,  will  be  free  to  take  his  own  line.  The 
unflinching  advocates  for  protection  will,  of  conrse, 
resist  whatever  attempts  are  made  to  diminish  or 
in  any  other  way  to  interfere  with  it ;  while  such 
<«f  them  as  take  pleasure  in  dealing  out  hard  names 
and  bitter  words  may,  with  a  better  grace  than 
now,  give  license  both  to  their  pens  and  to  their 
tongues.  At  the  same  time  one  point  there  is 
peculiar  to  the  crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
which  seems  to  demand  their  serious  attention. 
Supposing  they  defeat  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  drive 
him  out  of  office,  (no  hard  matter  to  do,  it  would 
ap]}ear,  seeing  thtX  he  would  have  voluntarily 
resigned,  if  he  had  been  permitted,)  are  they  pre- 
pared with  any  one  to  take  his  pkce,  who  shall 
prove  at  once  acceptable  to  the  crown,  and  of  snf- 
ficient  weight,  personal  or  otherwise,  to  go  down 
with  the  constituencies  ?  They  cannot  look  to  the 
whigs,  that  is  clear.  The  whigs  have  done  their 
best  to  form  an  administration,  and  failed  ;  neither, 
we  presume,  will  they  condescend  to  make  terms 
with  Mr.  Cobden,  or  Mr.  Brisht,  or  Mr.  O'Conncll. 
Will  the  Duke  of  Richmond  be  invited  to  form  an 
administration?  and  if  he  do,  will  the  country  sop- 
port  him  ? 

We  cannot  tell,  but  this  much  we  venture  to 
hope,  that  the  actual  measures  of  the  existing 
cabinet  will  be  found  much  less  alarming  than  the 
sanguine  on  either  side  anticipate ;  and,  at  all 
events,  we  advise  our  readers  to  suspend  their 
judgments,  as  we  here  undertake  to  suspend  our 
own,  till  the  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  ttf 
the  last  month  are  involved,  shall  be  dispelled ;  and 
there  are  some  sure  grounds  on  which  either  to 
support  or  to  condeinn  the  man  whom,  for  ten 
years  or  more,  the  great  conservative  party  has, 
both  in  opposition  and  in  power,  honored  as  its 
champion. 


Loan,  the  preacher  this  day  came  home  to  my 
heart.  A  lefl-honded  Gibeomte  with  hij  sling  hit 
not  the  mark  more  snre  than  he  my  darling  sins.  I 
could  find  no  fault  with  his  sermon,  save  only  tlmt  it 
had  too  much  truth ;  but  this  I  quarrelled  at,  that  be 
went  far  from  his  text  to  come  close  to  me,  and  so  was 
faulty  himself  in  telling  me  of  my  faults.  Thus  they 
will  creep  out  at  small  crannies,  who  have  a  mind  to 
escape ;  and  yet  I  cannot  deny,  but  that  that  which  he 
spake  ^though  nothing  to  that  portion  of  Scripture 
which  he  had  for  his  text,)  was  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  Scripture.  And  is  not  thy  word  in  general  the 
text  at  large  of  every  preacher  ?  Yea^  rather  I  should 
have  concluded,  that  if  he  went  from  his  text,  thj^  good- 
ness sent  him  to  meet  me :  for  without  thy  gni^uice 
it  had  been  impossible  for  nim  so  tmlv  to  have  traced 
the  intricate  turnings  of  my  deceitful  heart. — Fniltr, 

Loan,  I  trust  thou  hast  pardoned  the  bad  examp^ 
I  have  set  before  others,  be  pleased  also  to  pardon 
me  the  sins  which  they  have  committed  by  my  bad 
examples.  (It  is  the  best  manners  in  thy  court,  to 
heap  requests  upon  requests.)  If  thou  hast  forgiven 
my  sins,  the  children  of  my  corrupt  nature,  forgive 
me  my  grandchildren  also.  Let  not  the  transcripu 
remain,  since  thou  hast  blotted  out  the  original. 
And  for  the  time  to  come,  bless  me  with  barrenness 
in  bad  actions,  and  my  baid  actions  with  barrenness 
in  procreation,  that  they  may  never  beget  others  ac- 
cording to  their  likeness.— JW2ef. 
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From  the  AthencBum. 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY. 

Magnetizing  Light. — Poyal  Sodciy,  Nov.  27. 
— Mr.  Faraday's  paper  **  On  the  Magnetization  of 
Light  and  the  Ilhiinination  of  Magnetic  Lines  of 
Force"  was  concluded. — For  a  lo|ig  time  past  the 
author  had  felt  a  strong  persuasion  derived  from 
philosophical  considerations,  that,  among  the 
several  powers  of  nature  which,  in  their  various 
forms  of  operation  on  matter,  produce  different 
classes  of  eflfdcts,  there  exists  an  intimate  relation  ; 
— that  ihey  are  connected  by  a  common  origin, 
have  a  reciprocal  depetidence  on  one  another,  and 
are  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  being  con- 
verted the  one  into  the  other.  Already  have  elec> 
triciiy  -and  mai;netism  aflbnled  evidence  of  this 
mutual  convertibility  ;  and  in  extending  his  views 
to  a  wider  sphere,  the  author  became  convinced 
that  these  powers  must  have  relations  with  light 
also.  Until  lately  his  endeavors  to  detect  these 
lelations  were  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length,  on  in- 
stituting  a  more  searching  interrogation  of  nature, 
he  arrived  at  the  discovery  recorded  in  the  present 
paper,  qamely,  that  a  ray  of'  light  may  be  electri- 
fied and  magnetized,  and  that  lines  of  magnetic 
force  raa]^  be  rendered  luminoua  The  fundamen- 
tal experiment  revealing  this  new  important  fact, 
which  establishes  a  link  of  connection  between  two 
great  departments  of  nature,  is  the  following  : — A 
ray  of  light  issuing  from  an  argand  lamp  is  first 
polarized  in  the  horizontal  plane  by  refleetion  from 
a  glass  mirror,  and  then  made  to  pass,  for  a  cer- 
tain space,  through  glass  composed  of  silicated  bo- 
rate of  lead,  on  its  emergence  from  which  it  is 
viewed  through  a  Nichols^  eye-piece,  capable  of 
Tevolving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  ray,  or  allow  it  to  be  transmitted  alternately  in 
the  different  phases  of  its  revolution.  The  glass 
through  which  the  ray  passes,  and  which  the  au- 
thor terms  the  dimagnetic,  is  placed  between  the 
two  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  arranged 
in  such  a  position  as  that  the  line  of  magnetic 
force  resulting  from  their  combined  action  shall  co- 
incide with,  or  differ  but  little  from,  the  course  of 
the  ray  in  its  passage  through  the  glass.  It  was 
then  found  that  if  the  eye-piece  had  been  so  turned 
as  to  render  the  ray  invisible  to  the  observer  look- 
ing through  the  eye-piece  before  the  electric  cur- 
rent had  been  established,  it  becomes  visible  when- 
ever, by  the  completion  of  the  circuit,  the  magnetic 
force  is  in  operation,  but  instantly  becomes  again 
invisible  on  the  cessation  of  that  force  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  circuit.  Further  investigation 
showed  that  the  magnetic  action  caused  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  polarized  ray  to  rotate,  for  the 
ray  was  again  rendered  visible  by  turning  the  eye- 
pieoe  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  impressed  upon  the  ray,  when  the  mag- 
netic influence  was  issuing  from  the  south  pole  and 
prooeeding  in  the  same  direction  as  the  polarized 
ray,  was  right-handed,  or  similar  to  that  of  the 
motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  estimated  by  an 
observer  at  the  eye-piece.  The  direction  in  which 
the  rotation  takes  place  will,  of  course,  be  reversed 
hy  reversing  either  the  course  of  the  ray  or  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
polarized  ray  is  made  to  rotate  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  currents  of  positive  electricity  are  cir- 
enlating  both  in  the  helices  composing  the  electro- 
magnet, and  also  as  the  hypothetical  currents  which, 
•trording  to  Ampere's  theory  circulate  in  the  sub- 
^  of  a  steel  magnet.  The  rotatory  action  was 


found  to  be  always  directly  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  force,  but  not  to  that  of  the 
electric  current ;  and  also  to  be  proportional  to  the 
length  of  that  portion  of  the  ray  which  receives  the 
influence.  The  interposition  of  substances  which 
occasion  no  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  forces, 
produced  no  change  in  these  eflects.  Magnets  con- 
sisting only  of  electric  helices  acted  with  less 
power  than  when  armed  with  iron,  and  in  which 
magnetic  action  was  consequently  more  strongly 
developed.  The  author  pursues  the  inquiry  by 
varying,  in  a  great  number  ^f  ways,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  newly-discovered  influence  is 
exerted,  and  finds  that  the  modifications  thus  intro- 
duced in  the  results  are  all  explicablia  by  refBrenee 
to  the  general  law  above  stated.  Thus  the  elTect 
is  produced,  though  in  a  less  6egme,  when  the 
polarized  ray  is  subjected  to  the  aciinn  of  an  ordi^ 
nary  magnet  instead  of  one  that  derives  na  power 
from  a  voltaic  current,  and  it  is  also  wtiSikBr  when 
a  single  pole  only  is  employed.  It  1$,  on  the  uther 
hand,  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  hollow  ryliti- 
der  of  iron  placed  within  the  helt.x,  ths  polarized 
ray  traversing  its  axis  being  then  act^d  upon  will} 
great  energy.  Helices  act  with  equ^il  power  in 
any  part  of  the  cylindric  space  which  they  inaloae. 
The  heavy  glass  used  in  these  experiments  was 
found  to  possess,  in  itself,  no  specific  magnelo-in- 
ductive  action.  Different  media  diUur  entremdy 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  of  esteriing 
the  rotary  power  over  a  polarized  ray  of  light.  It 
is  a  power  which  has  no  apparent  relation  lo  the 
other  physical  properties,  whether  chemical  at 
mechanical,  of  these  bodies  ;  yet,  how  ever  it  may 
differ  in  its  degree,  it  is  always  the  game  in  kind ; 
the  rotation  it  effects  is  invariably  in  one  direction, 
dependent,  however,  on  the  direction  of  the  ray  and 
of  the  magnetic  force.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
essentially  from  the  rotary  power  naturally  pos- 
se9^ed  by  many  bodies,  such  as  quartz,  sugar,  oil 
of  turpentine,  &c.,  which  exhibit  the  phenomcina 
of  circular  polarization,  for  in  some  of  these  the 
rotation  takes  place  to  the  right  and  in  others  to 
the  lefl.  When,  therefore,  such  substances  are 
employed  as  dimagnetics,  the  natural  and  the 
superinduced  powers  tend  to  produce  either  the 
same  or  opposite  rotations,  and  the  resulting  effects 
are  modified  according  as  they  are  cumulative  in 
the  former  case  and  differential  in  the  latter.  In  the 
concluding  section  of  the  paper  the  author  enters 
into  general  considerations  on  the  nature  of  the 
newly-discovered  power  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism over  light,  and  remarks  that  all  these  powers 
possess  in  common  a  quality  of  character  which 
constitutes  them  a  peculiar  class,  and  affords  an 
opening  which  before  was  wanting  for  the  appli- 
ance of  these  powers  to  the  investigation  of  this 
and  other  radiant  agencies.  The  phenomena  thus 
brought  to  light  confirm  the  views  entertained  by 
the  author  relative  to  the  constitution  of  matter  as 
being  spheres  of  power,  for  the  operation  of  which 
the  conception  of^  a  solid  nucleus  is  not  necessary, 
and  leads  to  the  presumption  that  the  influence  of 
magnetism  on  bodies  which  exhibit  no  magnetic 
properties,  consists  in  producing  in  them  a  state 
of  electric  tension  tending  to  a  current ;  while  on 
iron,  nickel,  and  other  bodies,  susceptible  of  mag- 
netism, currents  are  actually  established  by  the 
same  influence. 

The  author  states  that  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  ' 
prosecution  of  these  inquiries. 

At  the  Ethnological  Sod^if^^^j.  ^I^^x^l^ 
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ton  Tead  a  paper  on  the  Bushmen  of  South 
ArRiCA. — The  Bushmen  inhabit  the  armost  in- 
accessible valleys  of  the  Snewbury  Menweldt,  and 
the  desolate  tracts  of  Karoo  or  desert,  extendiog- 
from  the  Northern  Boundary  of  Cape  Colony, 
northward  nearly  to  the  tropic.  Of  the  human 
race,  the  condition  of  these  poor  outcasts  is  per- 
haps the  most  desolate  and  forlorn.  The  appear- 
ance of  locusts  and  other  insects,  by  mankind  con- 
sidered a  plague,  is  by  them  deemed  the  greatest 
blessing,  and  the  larvK  are  sought  for  as  a  luxury. 
£ven  a  sHght  intercourse  is  favorable  to  the  mor- 
als of  this  people,  and  that  their  habits  are  war- 
like is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1610 
Francisco  Almeida,  the  first  Portuguese  governor 
of  India  was  defeated  and  killed  by  them  in  the 
Salt  River,  the  site  of  the  present  Cape  Town. 
In  1652,  when  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
Cape,  the  Buslimen  were  very  numerous,  and  in 
possession  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  gradually 
diminished  as  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  in- 
creased. Indeed,  as  the  colony  became  settled, 
barter  for  cattle  was  dispensed  with  for  forcible 
possession,  a  system  of  persecution  which  drove 
fhem  from  desert  to  desert,  '*  their  hand  raised 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  against 
them.**  Although  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, for  they  rarely  exceed  five  feet,  their  limbs 
are  symmetry  itself.  Spare  in  form,  the  figure  in 
youth  is  light  and  elegant,  the  chest  large  and  capa- 
cious, and  the  foot  and  hand  perfect.  The  exces- 
sive inward  curvature  of  the  spine  and  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  hip  is  peculiar  to  the 
Bushman  and  Hottentot,  but  it  is  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  former.  He  differs  in  feature, 
moreover,  from  the  Hottentot.  The  complexion  is 
of  a  yellowish  olive,  or  the  color  of  a  faded  beech 
leaf.  The  hair  grows  in  small  detached  patches 
or  lines  of  tuf)s,  and  is  sparingly  distributed  over 
the  head.  In  texture  it  resembles  singed  wdM. 
It  is  not  cut,  but  on  reaching  a  certain  length 
frizzles  at  the  ends  into  a  little  ball,  which  drops 
off.  The  eye  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese, 
while  the  facial  angle  is  that  of  the  Australian. 
The  Bushman  is  a  cheerful  and  active  person,  and 
his  power  of  endurance  is  considerable.  A  simple 
windbreak  forms  the  only  shelter  from  the  weather ; 
their  clothing  consbts  of  a  kaross  or  skin  thrown 
over  their  shoulders,  and  a  smaller  one  twisted 
about  their  loins.  Their  weapons  are  a  short 
heavy  club,  a  bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  and 
the  assagai  or  dart,  which  they  hurl  with  great 
dexterity  and  precision.  Their  mechanical  skill 
is  very  respectable,  as  shown  in  their  mats,  fish- 
ing nets,  and  implements  of  war.  Two  Bush- 
man chUdren,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  and  a  girl  of 
eight,  attended  the  meeting  as  living  illustrations 
to  the  paper,  and  the  meeting-room  was  enrirhed 
with  drawings  and  implements,  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  race. 


Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Nov.  94. — M.  A  rape 
read  a  communication  from  M.  Boucherie  on  the 
preservation  of  wood  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  now  four  years  since  M.  Boucherie 
communicated  to  the  Academy  a  series  of  exper- 
iments, proving  that  he  had  discovered  a  means  of 
forcing  into  the  pores  of  wood  liquids  capable  of 
giving  to  it  great  durability  and  entirely  new  prop- 
erties. Since  that  time  many  patents  have  been 
taken  out  in  France  and  England  for  different 
modes  of  preserving  wood.  M.  Boucherie 's  pro- 
oeit  consists  in  llie  introduction  of  solutions  oj  a 


sort  of  filtration.  A  tab  containing  the  liquid,  m 
placed  in  contact  with  one  end  of  the  wood  ;  tba 
pressure  produced  by  raising  the  level  of  the 
liquid  a  little  above  that  of  the  wood,  suffices  for 
its  perfect  impregnation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  part  or  heart.  Iq  the  experiments  now  re- 
ferred to,  some  of  these  pieces  of  wood  were  left 
in  their  natural  state ;  others  were  impregnated  to 
only  half  their  length,  and  others  in  the  entire 
length.  The  liquids  used  were  pyroligneous  acid , 
sulphate  of  copper,  chlorurate  of^  pyrolignated  cal- 
cium, double  chlorurate  of  sodium  and  mercury. 
The  woods  were  buried  in  the  ground,  at  the  depth 
of  a  few  centimetres,  in  an  enclosed  yard,  at  Com- 
pi^gne,'' where  they  remained  nearly  three  years. 
On  taking  them  un  the  prepared  wood  was  found 
sound,  and  that  which  had  not  been  prepared  rot- 
ten.— A  report  was  read  by  M.  Boussmganlc,  id 
the  name  of  a  comouttee  appointed  to  examine  a 
paper  by  M.  Goodot,  on  the  nature  of  the  plant 
called  arracacha,  and  the  possibility  of  introducing- 
itinto  Europe.  It  appears  from  the  report  that 
this  plant  comes  to  maturity  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  climate  in  South  America  as  the  potato, 
and  therefore,  M.  Goudot  infers  that  it  might  be 
cultivated  in  Europe.  In  good  soil  it  produces  a 
root  that  weighs  from  four  to  six  pounds,  and  an 
acre  of  land  will  yield  with  ^ood  cultnre  sixteen  or 
seventeen  tons.  The  root  is  said  to  have  a  fine 
flavor,  and  to  be  exceedingly  nutritious. 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dec.  1. — M.  Dumas 
made  a  communication  in  the  name  of  M.  Lewy, 
relative  to  his  experiments  as  to  the  compoutioo  of 
the  gases  held  in  solution  by  sea-water  at  difiler- 
ent  periods  of  the  day.  M.  Lewy  operated  upon 
water  taken  from  the  sea  at  Langreme  in  the  Ual- 
vados.  He  confirms  the  experiments  made  by  M. 
Morreau,  with  the  exception  of  stating  that  he 
has  not  found  the  variations  so  considerable  as 
those  announced  by  that  gentleman.  The  most 
striking  result  of  M.  Lewy's  experiments  is  the 
augmentation  of  oxygen  during  the  day,  and  the 
diminution  of  this  gas  at  night,  when  the  sky  is 
clouded,  whereas,  with  the  carbonic  acid,  the  resuh 
is  in  the  opposite  ratio.  Sea  water,  says  M.  Lewy, 
contains  a  notable  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen and  hvdrosulphate  of  ammonia.  The  varia- 
tions are  dne  to  two  contrary  actions — the  action 
of  light  on  vegetation  and  animalcule,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  animal  matter  on  the  sulphates  that  are 
held  in  solution.  In  the  first  case,  there  'm  a  disen- 
gagement of  oxygen  which  increases  with  ihe 
greater  or  lesser  action  or  the^  greater  or  lesser 
prolongation  of  solar  light;  in  the  second  case, 
there  is  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
formation  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  di- 
minishes in  a  remarkable  way  the  proportions 
of  the  oxygen  dissolred. — A  paper  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  Sichel,  giving  an  account  of  the 
engraving  on  some  seals  ofancient  Roman  oculists, 
which  have  been  recently  discovered.  It  appears 
that  the  Roman  oculists  had  engraved  upon  these 
seals  the  names  of  the  remedies  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes  which  were  then  in  vogue. — A  notice  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  Dessaffneaux,  on  a  newly-invented 
watch,  which  marks  the  degrees  of  the  heat  and 
moisture. 


Oeographkal  Society,  Dec.  8. — ^The  pper  read 
was  **  On  t1ie  Geography  of  Soziana,''  by  A.  H. 
Layard.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  of  which  th» 
reading  will  be  continoed  on  some  future  eveaiBf^ 
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mUn  into  detail*  respecting  the  nftruy  the  moan- 
tains,  and  the  plains  of  Suaiana ;  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  described  from  actoal  examination, 
and  thus  afford  the  means  of  greatly  improving  our 
maps  of  those  provinces  of  Persia.  The  country 
aeems  covered  with  ruins  of  the  Sassanian,  Kay- 
anian  and  Mohammedan  epochs,  some  of  which 
are  minutely  described  in  the  paper,  which  upon 
the  whole  is  one  that  will  not,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
bear  to  be  abridged. 


Geographical  Society ^  Dec,  28. — The  paper  read 
was  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Duncan,  dated  Cape 
Coast,  Oct.  4,  1845.  Mr.  Duncan  states  that 
though  the  king  of  Ashantee  had  refused  him  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  dominions,  notwith- 
standing it  had  been  a^ed  by  Governor  Hill,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  penetrate  into  ihe  interior 
by  another  route.  Being  at  Whyddah,  he  had 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  fivor  of  Senhor  Don 
Fnmcisoo  de  Snza,  a  Portuguese  slave-dealer,  who 
had  been  established  there  between  forty  and  fifty 
Tears,  and  whose  influence  with  the  King  of  Da- 
homey was  paramount.  This  gentleman  obtained 
lor  Mr.  Duncan  an  invitation  from  the  king  to  visit 
him,  and  a  promise  of  his  protection.  He  accord- 
ingly prepared  suitable  presents  for  the  king  and 
his  cabareera,  and  started  on  the  6th  of  June. 
^Having  arrived  on  the  10th,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  king  in  his  life-goard  uniform,  and  was 
most  graciously  received.  At  the  king's  desire  he 
went  through  the  sword  exercise  at  gallop,  which 
greatly  astonished  and  interested  the  monarch,  who 
u  retarn,  on  the  following  day,  showed  him  a  re- 
view of  6,000  female  troops,  whose  arms,  accoutre- 
ments and  performance,  the  traveller  says,  were 
truly  surprising.  Mr.  Duncan  remained  at  Abo- 
raey,  the  capitid  of  Dahomey,  till  the  17th,  when 
the  king  having  had  the  road  cleared  for  him  for 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  gave  him  an  escort 
of  one  hundred  men,  and  permission  to  travel  over 
any  part  of  his  dominions  he  pleased.  Everywhere 
the  traveller  found  provisions  in  abundance  already 
provided  for  him,  and  ready  cooked.  He  de- 
scribes  the  Mahee  mountains  as  very  remarkable  in 
their  appearance,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  per- 
pendicular rocks,  of  which  they  were  formed,  the 
native  towns  are  situated.  The  mode  by  which 
the  Dahomans  successively  became  masters  of 
these  towns  is  described.  Mr.  Duncan  having 
been  informed  of  the  existence,  in  the  interior,  of 
persons  who  could  give  him  information  respecting 
Mungo  Park,  proceeded  to  a  larffe  town  named 
Adofeodia,  in  13^  O'  N.  and  I*'  ^  E.  Here  was  a 
large  market  with  articles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  others  from  Bomou.  At  this  place  he  found 
a  fine-looking  Bornooese  who  spoke  Spanish,  and 
who  told  him  that  he  had  been  twenty-one  years  s 
slave  in  Bahia,  to  the  firm  of  Busby  &  Johnson 
of  Liverpool.  He  also  met  a  Tripoli  merchant  he 
had  seen  at  Egga,  when  on  the  Niger  expedition. 
Amali  Fstuma,  was,  it  appesfs,  the  principal 
eause  of  Park's  death.  Having  complained  to  the 
king  or  chief  of  Yaoori  that  Park  had  discharged 
him  without  paying  him  his  full  wages.  Park  was 
interrogated  upon  the  subject,  and,  of  course,  in- 
dignantl?  denied  the  charge,  whereupon  an  attempt 
was  made  to  detain  the  canoe,  which  was,  at  the 
timOf  moored  to  the  bank  by  a  piece  of  rope. 


"  Park,"  said  Bfr.  Duncan^s  informant,  **  cot  off 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  people  attempting  to  detain 
the  canoe;''  this  was  the  conmiencement  of  the 
aflfray  which  ended  in  Park's  death.  The  old 
priest,  Terosso  Weea,  further  states,  that  abovt 
four  years  ago  a  white  man  from  Constantinople 
came  in  search  of  Park's  papers;  that  he,  tha 
priest,  saw  the  person  purchase,  at  a  high  price,  a 
long  tin  tube  with  large  sheets  of  paper  in  it ;  hot 
that,  afler  the  purchase,  the  king  declared  the 
price  too  little,  and  made  a  fresh  demand  upon  the 
poor  merchant.  The  books,  it  appears,  were  dis- 
tributed into  different  hands,  many  were  cut  up  and 
sold  as  amulets,  and  some  were  carried  to  Boussa, 
where  they  remained  a  very  long  time.  This  prieet 
had  been  more  than  twenty  times  to  Timbuctoo, 
which  he  describes  as  not  so  large  as  Adofoodia, 
and  famed  only  as  a  great  exchange  mart  for  goods 
in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for  transport  afford- 
ed by  thirty-six  tributary  streams  which  enter  the 
Niger  within  one  league  of  Timbuctoo.  From  Ado- 
focNiia  Mr.  Duncan  was  obliged  to  return.  He  re- 
ceived, on  his  way  back,  the  same  kind  attentions 
from  the  king  of  Dahomey.  On  starting  from 
Whyddah  he  bad  taken  into  his  service  a  French 
Canadian,  by  whom  he  was  nearly  assassinated ; 
this  man  af\[erwards  died  of  fever,  brought  on  by 
excessive  drinking.  The  vessel  from  which  Mr. 
Duncan  had  taken  him  was  an  American,  which  was 
sold  to  the  slave-dealers,  and  soon  got  off  with  a 
cargo  of  600  slaves.  Mr.  Duncan  safely  returned 
to  the  coast,  bringing  with  him  ten  fine  bullocks, 
eleyen  goats,  two  sheep,  five  Guinea  fowls,  five 
rare  ducks,  eleven  very  rare  pigeons,  and  sixteen 
domestic  fowls,  also  of  a  very  rare  breed.  These 
were  all  presents  from  a  part  of  the  country  never 
before  trodden  by  an  European.  On  his  arrival  be 
received  every  kindness  from  the  captains  of  H. 
M.  cruisers,  who  offered  to  take  him  on  a  cruise 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  somewhat  afiected 
by  his  toils  and  anxieties.  Captain  Lee,  of  the 
Jane  of  London,  obligingly  gave  him  a  passage 
from  Wyddah  to  Cape  Coast,  whence  his  letter  is 
dated,  and  from  whence,  after  some  repose,  he 
projects  starting  for  Timbucto,  and  descending  the 
Quorra  to  Rabba. 


The  Gold  and  Platina  Mines  of  Siberia. — 
The  diamond-mine  of  Sincura,  with  its  seemingly 
exhaustlcss  wealth,  has  greatly  deadened,  for  the 
moment,  the  keen  taste  of  the  details' which  pe- 
riodically report  the  statistics  of  Russian  Mining 
for  gold.  Nevertheless,  these  latter  have  still  a 
flavor  in  their  small  way.  Their  produce  in  Si- 
beria, in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
has  been  167  puds  and  upwards  of  pure  gold- 
making  about  3,150  kilogrammes.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, upwards  of  60  puds,  or  1,200  kilogram- 
mes, are  from  the  State  mines,  the  remainder  from 
those  of  private  proprietors.  The  Platina  mines 
of  individuals  in  the  same  province  have  yielded  in 
the  same  time  more  than  35  puds ;  those  of  the 
state  have  nearly  failed  during  that  period. 


A  Friend  IN  Need.— -A  gentleman  unaccus- 
tomed to  public  speaking,  becoming  embarrassed, 
whispered  to  his  friend,  **  Quick,  give  me  a 
word?*'  Upon  which  the  other  replied,  "Yes, 
yes,  what  word  do  you  wantV 
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GOSSIP,    FROM    THE  ATHENiEUM. 


The  collection  of  busts  which  Eton  keeps  of  the 
distinguished  statesmen  and  divines  educated  within 
her  urallSf  has  been  recently  increased  by  those  of 
Bishop  Pearson  and  Professor  Person — the  work 
of  Behnes,  and  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Cookes- 
ley,  one  of  the  assistant-masters ;  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth has  commissioned  that  sculptor  to  execute  a 
bust  of  the  poet  Gray,  for  the  same  destination. — 
We  may  notice,  in  'this  paragraph,  the  fact  of  Dr. 
Buckland^s  having  been  located  amongst  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science  in  the  metropolis,  by  his 
appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  We:^tminhter : — and 
that  the  Lord  Primate  Beresford  has  annoiuiced 
hb  intention,  according  to  the  Irish  papers,  of 
endowing  each-  of  the  three  new  provincial  colleges 
in  that  country  with  the  sum  of  1000/.,  towards 
the  foundation  of  divinity  schools  for  students  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  says,  that  a  committee 
is  forming,  amongst  the  lawyers,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  up  a  British  testimonial  in  honor  of  the 
lately  deceased  American  judge.  Story  ;  and  that 
it  is  intended  to  offer  to  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  a  marble  statue  of  that  great  jurisprudential 
writer  and  ornament  of  the  transatlantic  bench. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  going  on,  at  present, 
throughout  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  sort  or 
undecided  compromise  which  lets  the  '*  I  dare  not'^ 
of  toleration  wait  suspiciously  on  the  *'  I  would'^ 
of  persecution,  is  creating  official  as  well  as  domes- 
tic difficulties — not  only  setting  city  against  city 
and  dividing  a  house  against  itself,  but  causing  the. 
authorities  to  clash  and  bringing  the  courts  into 
collision.  The  arbitrary  constitution  of  a  high 
court  of  censorship  works  badly  in  a  medium  which 
defers  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  its 
discretionary  functions  have  taken,  of  course,  a 
character  of  peculiar  delicacy  in  relation  to  the  new 
spirit  which  is  moving  *'  on  the  face  of  the  waters'* 
of  German  thought.  Accordingly,  that  tribunal, 
in  Berlin,  finds  itself  suddenly  in  the  novel  position 
of  a  defendant  before  a  court  assumed  to  have  a 
controlling  power  over  it — which,  by  the  theory 
of  such  a  tribunal  as  the  supreme  censor's,  seems 
to  us  an  absurdity.  It  appears  that  a  distinguished 
geographer,  Herr  Lewenberg,  had  prepared  a 
map  which  he  called  "  An  Illustrated  Map  of  the 
Religions' and  Confessions  of  the  Prussian  Mon- 
archy"— its  purpose  being  to  exhibit  the  great  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  German-Catholic  Church 
founded  by  the  Abb^  Ronge ;  and  on  which  the 
author  has  accordingly  indicated  the  worship,  reli- 

S'ous  opinions,  and  greater  or  less  devotion,  of 
fferent  localities,  by  means  of  various  figures — 
such  as  mitres,  crossiers,  crosses  of  different  forms, 
monks,  nuns.  Catholic  or  Protestant  priests,  heads 
of  rabbins,  &c. — attached  to  their  names.  Wish- 
ing, however,  to  protect  himself  against  the  possi- 
ble responsibility  of  such  a  publication,  he  applied 
on  the  subject  to  several  of  the  censors  of  the  cap- 
ital ;  but  these  all  declared  that  geographical 
maps,  drawings,  and  figures,  are  not  subject  to  the 
censorship — and  that  they  had  nothing,  therefore, 
10  do  with  the  work  in  question.  From  these  cen- 
?«ors,  Herr  Laewenberg  went,  by  way  of  appeal,  to 
the  High  Court  of  Censorship  ;  which  delivered  an 
elaborate  judgtpent,  negativing  only  such  part  of 
■the  former  decision  as  declared  the  exemption  of 
all  geographical  maps — affirming  certain  excep- 
tions, but  determining  that  the  work  of  Herr 
Xisweaberg  did  not  come  within  their  category. 


Satisfied  that  he  was  now  safe,  tbe  author  pvb- 
lished  his  map-— and  sold  every  copy  before  the 
close  of  the  second  day.  That  other  censor,  how- 
ever, the  Director  of  the  Police  of  Berlin,  took  a 
diflferent  view  of  the  publication  ;  and,  determined 
that  it  should  neither  be  called  a  geogrsqthical  map 
nor  a  collection  of  drawings — but'  a  book  "  by 
itself"  a  book,  and  one  tending  to  bring  into  ridi- 
cule the  religious  opinions  professed  by  the  king's 
subjects — he  lodged  a  complaint  in  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  High  Court  of  Censorship,  and 
another  against  Herr  LiBwenberg  before  the  Tribu- 
nal of  First  Instance.  Both  cases  remain  to  be 
tried  ; — but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  appear- 
ance of  one  tribunal  brought  before  another  in  the 
character  of  a  culprit,  it  is  impossible  for  ordinary 
understandings  to  conceive  of  an  authority  exer- 
cising a  moral  or  equitable  Jurisdiction  under  the 
material  compulsion  and  direction  of  a  foreign 
power— or  of  a  court  of  censorship,  thus  dictated 
to  from  without,  sustaining  the  theory  of  its  insti- 
tution and  prestige  of  its  power— of  which  the 
quality  of  irresponsibility  is  an  essential  idea. 

The  Jewish  Reform  Committee,  sitting  at 
Frankfort,  have  decided  upon  a  change,  which 
marks  strongly  the  rapid  emancipation  of  t'  e 
Hebrew  mind  from  the  m^re  letter  of  ceremonial. 
This  body  has  decided  that,  henceforth,  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  shall  be  observed  on  the  same  day 
with  that  of  Christendom. — ^The  Israelite  commu- 
nity, in  the  same  city,  have  been  inaugurating  the 
new  building  which  they  have  erected  for  their 
general  pchool.  with  honors,  in  which  the  senate 
of  Frankfort,  the  high  civil  and  military  fiinctiont- 
ries,  and  many  Christian  ministers  and  professors, 
took  a  part.  The  choral  singing,  on  the  occasioD, 
was  executed  by  the  520  children,  who  are  pupils 
of  the  schools  ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  proces- 
sion of  the  scholars  and  their  chiefe,  through  the 
streets  of  Frankfort,  is  the  first  Jewish  ceremony 
which  ever  took  place  publicly  in  that  city. 

Letters  from  Alexandria  announce  the  death, 
near  Balbeis,  a  village  on  the  confines  of  Eygp^^ 
on  bis  way  across  the  desert  from  Syria  to  Cairo— 
of  our  Right  Rev.  countryman,  the  Bi^op  of  Jeru- 
salem. Dr.  Alexander  was  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land— making  an  excursion  to  visit  Cairo  by  the 
way.  He  will  be  replaced,  it  is  said,  by  the  Key. 
Dr.  M'Caul,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  Literature  in  King's 
College ;  who  declined  the  nomination,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  bishoprick,  in  deference  to  the 
superior  qualifications  of  the  deceased  prelate. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  purchased  Uie  wine- 
vase  and  cup  with  which  Luther  used  to  administer 
the  sacrament ;  and  which  are  described  as  of  sil- 
ver, gilt  in  the  inside.  The  cup  resembles  aa 
ordinary  goblet,  but  inclining  in  its  circle  to  the 
oval ;  the  vase  has  the  form  of  a  jug,  is  covered 
with  sobjects  representing  the  Passion,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  admirable  workmanship.-j-From  Berlin,  it 
is  stated,  too,  thai  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  Mendelssohn,  has  been  porchssed 
by  the  Jewish  conunune  of  that  city,  at  a  cost  of 
35,000  dollars,  for  conversion  into  a  free  school  for 
the  children  of  the  Jewish  poor. 

The  Jews. — At  Avignon,  the  Jewish  temple 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  which  it  con- 
tained ;  the  heaviest  part  of  the  loss  being  the 
Sacred  Books,  many  of  which  were  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  collection  of  the  Sepher-Thora  (Book 
of  the  Law)  was  comDosed  of  forty-two  rolls  of 
parchment,  and  was  irae  of  the  richest  in  the 
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world.  This  boolc  contains  a  MS.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and,  to  show  the  value  of  a  copy,  we  are 
informed  that  it  b  at  Jerusalem  only  that  the  Rab- 
bins may  devote  themselves  to  this  labor.  Years 
are  consumed  in  the  production  of  one  of  these 
copies ;  for  the  slightest  error,  the  smallest  era- 
sure, the  most  minute  imperfection  or  inequality  in 
the  letters,  necessitates  the  recommencement  of 
the  work.  The  letters  of  the  book  are  counted, 
and  are  two  millions  in  number.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  Bordeaux,  the  edifice  destroyed  is 
said  to  have  been  the  finest  Hebrew  temple  in 
France. 

The  phenomena  of  Magnetism  have  been  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  scientific  men  for  some  time 
past;  and  it  appears,  from  the  results  of  their 
mvestiffations,  as  if  we  were  advancing  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  of  the  more  secret  operations  of 
nature.  A  very  interesting  discovery  has  been 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt — whose  discov- 
eries m  thermography  and  photography  have 
appeared  in  our  columns.  By  placing  a  glass 
trough  on  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  and 
fiUing  it  with  any  fluid  from  which  a  precipitate  is 
slowly  forming,  it  is  found  that  the  precipitate 
arranges  itself  in  the  magnetic  curves.  Cr3rsta]li- 
sation,  taking  place  under  the  same  circumstances, 
exhibits  also  the  influence  of  magnetism  on  their 
molecular  arrangements — all  the  crystals  bending 
and  arranging  themselves  in  the  order  of  the  mag- 
netic curves.  The  experiment  is  very  beautifully 
shown  by  filling  the  trough  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of*^  silver,  and  placing  a  globule  of  mercury 
on  the  glass,  equidistant  from  the  poles  of  the 
magnet :  the  revived  silver  shoots  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  a  very  pleasing  arborescent  form ;  but  it 
maintains  in  a  striking  manner  the  curvilinear  ten- 
dency, and  distinctly  marks  out  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic direction.  It  would  appear,  from  the  resnlu 
ftlready  obtained  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  this  influence 
18  universal ;  and  if  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  be 
so,  we  shall  certainly  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
truth  regarding  the  influences  of  electricity  on  the 
■tructure  of  the  earth  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 

Bt  the  Calcutta  papers,  just  received,  it  appears 
that  the  cause  of  education,  so  early  adopted  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of 
his  government,  continues  to  progress  under  his 
auspices.  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  governor^ 
general,  in  9on junction  with  the  supreme  council, 
previously  to  his  departure  for  the  north-west 
provinces,  was  the  ■  establishment  of  a  central  col- 
lege at  Kishnagur,  and  four  English  schools  at 
other  places.  No  less  than  fifty-nine  scholarships, 
it  is  stated,  were  at  the  same  time  given  to  the 
•chools  and  colleges  already  in  existence.  These 
measures  are  effected  at  an  annual  expense  of 
4,000/. — A  newspaper  in  the  Armenian  language, 
said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  been  established 
in  Calcutta. 

The  Admiralty  have  received  accounts  of  the 
Polar  Expedition,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  a 
date  as  late  as  the  10th  August.  The  ships  were 
then  on  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  above  Gilbert^s 
Sound  ;  and  would  probably  winter  near  that  spot, 
or  at  Parry *s  old  wintering  place,  the  Arctic  islands, 
amongst  the  Esquimaux— the  state  of  the  ice  and 
lateness  of  the  season  rendering  further  progress 
•nHkely,  for  the  present  year. 

A  NEW  expedition  has  recently  left  Liverpool, 
ioi  the  interior  of  Western  Africa,  under  the  direc- 


tion of  Mr.  G.  W.  Paniell,  a  surgeon,  with  the 
view  of  following  up  the  discoveries  in  that  region. 
And  to  this  paragraph  we  may  add,  that  a  French 
expedition,  composed  of  a  steamer  and  two  brigs, 
will  sail,  next  month,  to  complete  the  observations 
made  on  the  river  Senegal,  contract  treaties  with 
the  native  princes,  and  organize  the  gum  trade.  It 
is  intended  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Cataracts  of  • 
Govino,  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river, 
at  the  junction  with  the  Kakoro,  the  Baung,  and 
the  Faldme — which  latter  was  recently  ascended 
by  the  exploring  mission  of  the  Bambouck. 

Wb  have  to  record  the  death  of  a  veteran  in  lit- 
erature, the  Reverend  Henry  John  Todd,  rector 
of  Settrington  in  Yorkshire,  archdeacon  of  Cleave- 
land,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  the  editor 
of  Milton *s  Works  and  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Mr.  Todd  was  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  died 
at  Settrington  in  Yorkshire  on  the  24th  December 
last.  He  began  his  career  in  literature  in  1793, 
with  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  **  Some  Accoui^t 
of  the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  from  the  new  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  bv  Henry  VHI.  to  the  present 
time."  This  was  followed,  in  1798,  by  an  edition 
of  **  Comus,"  with  numerous  notes;  in  1805,  by 
an  edition  of  Spenser ;  and,  in  1809,  by  a  Life  of 
Milton,  afterwards  enlar<red  and  appended  to  an 
edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  the  great  poet. 
The  Milton  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  lUustr^- 
tions  of  the  Lives  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  (8vo., 
1810 ;)  not  deficient  in  research,  and  altogether  an 
agreeable  addition  to  our  antiquarian  literature.  In 
1812,  he  published,  "The  History  of  the  College  at 
Bonhommes,  at  Ashbridge  in  Buckinghamshire ;" 
in  1818,  a  new  edition,  in  five  vols,  quarto,  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary;  in  1821,  a  Life  of  Brian 
Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester;  in  1825,  a  pamphlet 
concerning  the  authorship  of  Icon  Basil  ike ;  and, 
in  1829,  a  furtherpamphlet  on  the  same  interest- 
ing subject— Mr.  Todd  declaring  in  favor  of  Bishop 
Gauden's  claim  to  be  considered  the  author.  His 
last  original  work  was  a  Life  of  Cranmer,  in  1831, 
in  two  octavo  volumes ;  a  work  of  authority,  and 
not  ill  written,  though  Mr.  Todd  is  by  no  means  a 
good  writer  of  biography,  either  in  style,  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  or  the  inferences  he 
deduces  from  them.  His  Life  of  Milton  has  mora 
the  air,  it  has  been  said,  of  a  legal  instrument  than 
a  poetical  memoir ;  but  it  contains  some  new  mat» 
ter,  has  the  merit  of  general  accuracy,  and  in  some 
reepects,  (which  is  not  of\en  the  case  when  men 
write  about  Milton,)  of  impartiality.  Mr.  Todd*a 
edition  of  Johnsc m  was  reprinted  in  1827 ;  his  ed> 
tion  of  Milton  in  1843  ;  and  his  Spenser  in  1845. 
He  had  revised  the  Milton,  but  had  done  little  oi 
nothing  to  the  Spenser. 

Mathematics. — Writers,  both  of  fact  and  fii^ 
tion,  sometimes  try  their  hands  at  mathematics,  the 
science  of  all  others  which  the  uninitiated  should 
let  alone,  both  in  the  pure  and  the  mixed  forma. 
It  has  been  noted  that  Walter  Scott  seems  to  have 
made  the  lady  of  Branksome  think  that  it  is  always 
moonlight  on  St.  Michael's  night ;  and  he  makee 
Davy  Kamsay  swear  *'  by  the  lK)ne8  of  the  immo^ 
tal  Napier*' — an  association  he  had  picked  up. 
thinking  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  tomb  oi 
the  great  mathematician  ;  whereas  Napier* s  botuB 
are  the  little  bone  instruments  which  he  contrived 
for  doing  multiplication  and  division.  He  madf 
Dominie  Sampson  **  a  profound  scholar  and  mathe- 
matician," but  he  wisely  abstained  from  exhibiting 
him  in  the  latter  character.   He  thought,  however^ 
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he  might  venlure  to  s^ow  Gay  Manneriog's  astrol- 
ogy, and  he  has  made  a  slip.  The  conjuror ,  from 
the  mere  view  of  the  heavenly  hodies,  without  in- 
struments or  tables,  makes  his  calculation  of  young 
Barry  Bertram's  disastrous  moment  come  to  the 
rery  hour  of  the  very  day  which  a  previous  calcula- 
tion had  made  him  fix  for  misfortune  to  fall  upon  his 
own  sweetheart :  and  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  too. 
This  is  equivalent  to  giving  him  an  eye  which 
would  measure  angles  in  the  heavens  to  a  minute 
of  a  degree.  But  the  author  of  **  The  Diary  of  a 
late  Physician"  beats  Walter  Scott  hollow  in  the 
attempt  which  he  describes  his  **  martyr-philoso- 
pher" as  making  to  correct  Laplace.  There  was, 
•ays  he,  on  the  paper  "  a  fearful  array  of  symbols 

V — 3a*,D^;5-f"^ — n=9;  nX  log.  and  sines,  co- 

sbies,  series,  &c.  without  end."  This  is  indeed  a 
fearful  array  of  symbols ;  and  it  would  puzzle  all 
the  savans  in  Europe  to  guess  any  page  of  Laplace 
with  which  it  could  have  anything  to  do.  He 
might  as  well  have  picked  letters  out  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet  at  haphazard,  and  given  the  total  as 
s  verse  in  the  Psalms.  We  will  now  take  a  seri- 
ous instance.  The  very  excellent  Gilbert  White, 
of  Selborne,  one  of  the  few  authors  who  should  be 
cited  by  the  title  of  ^^5  Readableness,  has  an  amus- 
ing mistake,  as  follows : — He  thinks  the  long-leg- 
ged plover  must  be,  for  his  weight,  a  much  longer- 
Mgged  bird  than  the  fiamingo ;  and  thus  he  m&es 
it  out :  the  latter  weighs  sixty-four  ounces,  the 
former  four  and  a  quarter.  But  the  plover  has 
eight  inches'  length  of  leg ;  if,  then,  the  flamingo 
were  as  long-legged  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  its 
le^  would  be  more  than  ten  feet  in  length,  whereas 
it  IS  only  twenty  inches.  Consequently,  the  plover 
is  out  of  all  comparison  a  longer-legged  bird  than 
the  fiamingo.  Now,  Mr.  White  had  an  idea  that 
the  weight  of  a  system  increases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  its  linear  dimensions,  and  no  one  of  his 
editors  has  set  him  right.  But  had  he  made  the 
tegs  grow,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  cube  roots  of  the  weights,  he  would  have 
given  his  fiamingo  a  leg  of  nineteen  inches  and  three 
quarters — very  dose  to  the  truth.  Therefore,  peo- 
ple should  not  write,  &c.  &c.  without  &c.  &c. — 
0^  E.  D. 

Wb  hear,  from  Bonn,  of  a  fbrthooming  publica- 
tion, which  excites  great  interest  in  the  literary 
world.  This  is  a  *'  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," by  the  late  illustrioos  historian  Niebuhr; 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  fonnd  among  his  pa- 
|KnB,  and  which  his  son  is  now  oondncting  through 
tbe  press. — We  may  mention  that  another  distin- 
ffoished  Grerman  historian,  Henr  Dahlmann,  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  that  town,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  printing  a  history  of  the  same  revolution,  at 
Leipsio. 

Great  preparations  are  making  for  the  solem- 
nization to  be  observed  in  the  city  of  Trent,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  in  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth 
luiniversary  of  the  famous  council  held  there.  The 
Society  of  the  friends  of  music  throughout  the  Aus- 
trian states,  having  their  head-quarters  at  Vienna, 
will  execute,  on  the  occasion,  by  a  body  of  1000 

Kirformers,  artists  and  diletlanti,  Haydn's  Imperial 
ass,  and  two  oratorios  to  be  chosen  from  the  works 
of  the  roost  celebrated  amongst  the  old  Italian  com- 
posers. The  prince-archbishop  has  restored,  at  his 
own  cost,  the  magnificent  lateral  chapel  of  the  cathe- 
4iml,  wherein  is  deposited  the  crucifix  of  massive 
fold  before  which  the  members  of  the  council  sol- 


emnly signed  the  acts  of  that  tssembl^ «  ^nd  thf 
citizens  have  erected,  at  the  east  side  of^the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Major,  in  which  the  council  was  cele- 
brated, a  tall  column  of  red  granite,  surmounted  by 
a  statue,  in  white  marble,  of  the  Virgin.  The 
shaf^  of  the  pillar  is  covered  with  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  recording  the  principal  acts  of  the  council, 
and  recommending  the  city  to  the  especial  protect 
tion  of  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven." 

Among  the  projects  in  this  day  of  projects,  when 
nothing  is  thought  impossible,  and  scarcely  any^ 
thing  for  the  moment  seems  absurd,  we  see  men- 
tion made  of  a  **  ship  railway"  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester,  by  which  vessels  of  large  burthen  may 
be  transported  direct  to  the  latter  town,  saving  the 
poit  and  other  charges  at  the  former. — And  among 
useful  performances,  we  may  mention  that  the 
ground  has  been  cjieared,  in  Whitechapel,  in  the 
heart  of  a  very  poor  and  thickly  populated  neigh- 
borhood, for  the  erection  of  a  set  of  baths  and  wi^b- 
houses,  on  a  space  120  feet  square,  and  at  a  cost, 
by  contract,  for  the  building  alone  of  not  less  than 
Jb20,000.  The  first  stone  will  be  laid,  in  a  few 
days,  by  the  lord  mayor. 

The  new  and  mighty  powers  of  locomotion  which 
man  has  caught  wild,  as  he  anciently  did  the  horse 
and  bitted,  and  curbed,  and  **  broken  in"  to  do  hie 
bidding,  are  everywhere  throwing  down,  by  their 
influence,  even  such  barriers  as  thev  do  not  van- 
quish by  their  own  direct  action.  The  fiery  and 
impatient  spirit  that  the  rocks  cannot  hold,  the 
waters  mav  not  quench ;  he  who  pauses  not  belbie 
the  hiUs  because  they  are  high,  will  not  be  re- 
strained  by  rivers  because  they  are  broad.  On  all 
sides  go  down  the  physical  impediments  that 
would  fetter  the  univexsal  progress  of  steam ;  and 
projects  that  have  been  amongst  the  speculations 
of  years  or  ages— brought  out  every  quarter  of  a 
century,  or  so,  and  turn^  over  to  keep  them  aired 
— are  executing  now,  as  matters  of  course — things 
that  there  ne^  not  be  two  words  about — meze 
corollaries  of  the  great  railway  scheme.  Else*- 
where,  we  have  spoken  of  the  bridge  at  Runcorn, 
on  which  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshixe 
have  so  long  and  vainly  desired  to  meet — ^now  at 
once  to  be  tlu:Own  over  the  Mersey,  that  the  rail- 
ways may  shake  hands  above  its  stream  ;  and  here, 
we  have  accounts  of  another  gigantic  work,  about 
to  be  executed  near  the  town  of  Tarascona — that 
the  railway  from  Cette  to  Beaucaire  may  talk  to  its 
neighbor  from  Marseilles  to  Avignon,  across  the 
Rhine.  This  b  a  viaduct,  of  490  metres  in  length 
from  one  abutment  to  the  other ;  under  which  the 
waters  of  the  river  will  flow  through  seven  arohes, 
having  each  a  span  of  60  metres  from  pier  to  pier. 
The  frame-work  of  the  arches  will  be  of  cast  iron. 
As  to  its  ornamental  part,  small  turrets  are  to  rise 
from  all  the  points  at  which  the  arches  rest  upon 
the  piers — presenting  across  the  river  a  aeries  of 
steeples  like  those  of  a  cathedral ;  and  the  parar 
pets  will  show  carved  faces,  on  both  sides,  to  the 
stream. 

In  a  recent  examination  of  the  Episcopal  Regi*> 
ters  at  Exeter,  there  was  found  reourded  a  curioas 
and  minute  description  of  the  person  of  Philippt^ 
Queen  of  Edward  IE.,  when  nine  years  of  age. 
It  was  written  during  the  Episcopate  of  Waller 
Stapleton,  A.  P.  1319,  (ful.  142,)  and  is  believed 
to  be  in  his  handwriting;  and  it  is  probable  thsi 
this  prelate  must  have  been  commissioned  to 
reoort  on  the  moral  and  personal  qualities  of  the 
lady.    The  contract  for  Edward's  marriage  with 
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Itabella  was  aot  sigrned  until  Jolj  1396,  although 
the  inqaest  on  her  qaalifications  was  taken  seferal 
years  before.  She  was  the  second  daaffhter  of 
the  Count  of  Hainhaiilt ;  and  was  married  at  York 
on  the  25ih  January,  1328,  being  then  in  her  six- 
teenth year,  and,  apparently,  a  few  months  older 
than  her  consort.  The  account  is  in  Norman- 
French,  and  a  free  translation  is  as  follows: — 
"The  demoiselle  whom  we  saw  has  hair  suffi- 
ciently handsome,  between  blond  and  brown. 
The  head  is  well  made,  the  forehead  long  and 
wide  and  prominent.  The  face  between  the  two 
eyes  is  siraighter,  and  downwards  is  smaller  and 
narrower,  than  the  forehead.  The  eyes  brown 
and  black  and  also  deep.  The  nose  sufficiently 
regular  and  equal,  except  at  the  end,  where  it  is 
large  and  broad  and  not  flat.  The  nostrils  are 
also  large.  The  mouth  largeish.  The  lips,  and 
especially  the  lower  one,  thick.  The  teeth  well 
set  and  grown,  sufficiently  white,  but  some  not  so 
white,  the  under  are  a  little  less  forward  than  the 
upper,  but  this  is  not  very  perceptible.  The  ears 
and  chin  sufficiently  handsome.  The  neck,  shoul- 
ders, and  all  the  body  and  members  downwards 
sufficiently  well  proportioned  and  modelled,  with- 
out defect  and  nothing  forbidding,  as  far  as  one 
could  see.  The  prevalent  color  is  brownish,  and 
she  much  resembles  her  father,  and  is  in  every 
respect  sufficiently  agreeable  in  our  opinion.  The 
demoiselle  will  be  nine  years  of  age  at  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  Saint  John,  as  her  mother  says. 
She  is  not  too  tall  or  too  short  for  her  age,  and  is 
of  good  carriage  and  manner  becoming  her  rank. 
She  is  much  approved  and  well  beloved  by  her 
fother  and  mother  and  by  all  the  household  hith- 
erto, as  well  as  we  could  observe,  hear  and  learn." 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  pretty  minute  inven- 
tory of  a  lady's  person.  It,  and  the  statue  of 
this  queen  which  still  remains,  well  intact  from 
the  mischiefs  of  coronation  scaffolding,  at  the 
■outh-east  corner  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  will  enable  those 
who  desire  to  do  so,  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  personal  features  of  Queen 
Philippa. 

Mr.  Park,  the  sculptor,  exhibited,  as  our  readers 
know,  among  the  collection  of  the  works  of  artists 
in  Westminster  Hall,  during  the  summer  of  the 
present  year,  a  speculative  design  for  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Campbell.  It  is,  we 
suppose,  less  m  honor  of  that  design,  than  because 
the  sculptor  is  the  fellow-countryman  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  the  **  Bard  of  Hope,"  that  the  former 
has  been  appointed  to  execute  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  poet  which  Glaseow  is  about  to  raise  to  her 
distinguished  son.  For  this  **  classic  bronze 
statue,"  as  Mr.  Park  describes  it,  he  has  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  colossal  head ;  and  is  about 
to  despatch  it  to  Scotland,  for  the  approbation  of 
the  committee  who  have  charge  of  the  under- 
taking. We  earnestly  advise  Mr.  Park  to  shun 
the  omen  suggested  in  that  word  classic.  Classic 
is  an  expreasion  of  two  meanings  ;  its  original  one 
by  which  a  work  is  described  to  he  of  the  highest 
order — and  its  deriTative  one  which  refers  particu- 
larly to  the  great  works  of  the  ancients,  because 
they  were  so.  In  the  former  of  these  senses  Mr. 
Park,  we  will  believe,  is  too  modest  to  apply  the 
term  to  his  own  performance— -so,  he  uses  it  in 
the  second  and  ordinary  sense,  as  implying  an 


imitation  of  the  antique  forms.  We  have  before 
us  the  recollection  of  so  many  of  Mr.  Park's 
colossal  titular  Greeks,  that  we  cannot  but  depre- 
cate a  travesty  of  Thomas  Campbell  in  his  own 
Scottish  town.  Glasgow,  which,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  went  abroad  for  her  artist,  will  do 
worse  if,  on  this,  she  shall  go  abroad  for  her  art« 
A  national  statue  from  a  foreign  sculptor  is  s 
much  better  thing  than  a  foreign  figure  from  a 
native  chisel.  The  poet  no\^  to  be  illustrated  is  a 
familiar  shape  to  the  present  generation  ;  and  will 
scarcely  be  recognized  by  them — therefore  inaptly 
presented  to  posterity — in  the  Greek  attitude — or 
what  Mr.  Park  offers  as  his  version  of  it.  If, 
however,  "classic"  the  statue  must  be,  let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Park  will  give  the  Romans  a  turnt 
this  time — in  which  case  the  bard  will  at  leasts 
have  a  toga ;  for  Mr.  Parkas  purely  Greek  type 
appears  habitually  in  our  exhibition-rooms  in  a 
condition  strikingly  unsuited  to  these  northern  lat- 
itudes; and  which,  however  more  or  less  appro> 
priate  to  a  Greek  athlete,  would  be  an  epigram 
against  a  Scottish  poet.  We  should  not  like  the 
wits  to  catch  the  bard  represented  "  without  a 
shirt  to  bis  back."  For  a  statue  of  Campbell,  in 
the  '*  good  town"  of  Glasgow,  the  sculptor  had  a 
figure  at  hand,  which  would  at  once  have  rendered 
the  idea  of  the  man,  and  lent  itself  favorably  to 
composition.  The  poet  might  have  appeared  as 
lord  rector ;  the  poetical  and  >  classical  elements 
both  entering  into  the  idea,  while  expressing  them- 
selves by  a  native  and  appropriate  form. 


A  NEW  Feature  for  Oregon. — Should  the 
United  States  ever  come  into  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  we  will  then  have  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Union  a.  curiosity  far  greater  tlian 
either  the  falls  of  the  Niagara  or  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Ky.,  according  to  the  following  from  the 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  Herald :  '*  Should 
we  ever  extend  our  possessions  over  North  Ore- 
gon, as  far  as  the  Romanzoff*  mountains,  near  the 
seventieth  parallel,  we  shall  reach  that  latitude 
where  the  sun  does  not  set  in  summer.  Near  the 
mountains,  in  summer,  the  sun  appears  to  stand 
as  still  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  In  June 
it  is  twenty-five  degrees  above  the  horizon  al 
*  midnight,'  and  the  only  mode  of  knowing  that  il 
is  *  midnight,'  is  watching  the  sun  when  it  begins 
to  ascend.  Fowls  go  to  roost  at  7,  P.  M.,  and 
repose  until  the  sun  is  well  up.  in  winter  it  isf 
of  course,  the  reverse ;  as  in  the  high  latitudes^ 
the  sua  is  not  seen^br  six  weeks." 

Slavery  in  Massachusetts. — In  old  times» 
when  slavery  was  sanctioned  in  Massachusetts,  s 
wealthy  lady  residing  in  Gloucester  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  away  the  infants  of  her  female 
slaves  a  few  days  aAer  they  were  bom,  as  people 
are  accustomed  to  dispose  of  a  litter  of  kittens. 
One  of  her  neighbors  begged  an  infant,  which,  in 
those  days  of  comparative  simplicity,  she  nourished 
with  her  own  milk,  and  reared  among  her  own 
children.  This  woman  had  an  earnest  desire  for 
a  brocade  gown,  and  her  husband  not  feeling 
able  to  purchase  one,  she  sent  her  little  nursling 
to  Virginia  and  sold  her,  when  she  was  about 
seven  years  old. — Mrs,  Child* s  History  of  W<h 
ruen* 
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In  June,  1843,  the  Comraissionera  of  Fine  Arts, 
with  the  laudable  view  of  encoura£rinj(  native  tal- 
ent, invited  the  artists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
— painters,  wood-carvers,  modellers,  glass-painters, 
&c.  &c. ,  to  compete  in  their  respective  arts  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament, 
and  to  forward  specimsns  of  their  skill  to  l^ondon, 
for  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  commission. 

In  compliance  with  this  invitation,  Messrs.  Bal- 
lantine  and  Allan,  jrliiss-painlers,  Edinburgh,  sub- 
mitted a  specimen  of  painted  glass,  to£jether  with  a 
series  of  designs,  or  rather  suogeslions  for  designs, 
for  the  twelve  windows  of  the  house  of  lords,  to  be 
filled  with  that  material,  which  the  competing  art- 
ists were  requested  also  to  furnish. 

The  specimen  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Ballantine 
and  Allan  was  so  highly  approved  of  by  the  com- 
mission, that  they  eventually  recommended  these 
gentlemen  to  the  treasury  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  of  the  windows.  Tliey  have  also  adopted 
the  leading  idea  suggested  by  Messrs.  B.  and  A. 
as  subject,  departing  from  it,  however,  and  we 
think  judiciously,  in  some  matters  of  detail. 

Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Allan  proposed  to  give  a 
sort  of  pictorial  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  with 
this  view  divided  it  into  twelve  cycles,  beginning 
witll  Caractacus  and  ending  with  Victoria;  each 
cycle,  hesides  being  indicated  hv  its  more  remarka- 
ble sovereigns,  being  further  illustrated  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  the 
period  referred  to,  intended,  we  presume,  as  ^  sort 
•f  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
commission,  however,  has  rejected  this  part  of  the 
design,  and  has  ordered  that  the  selection  of  per- 
sonages to  be  represented  shall  be  confined  to  the 
royal  lines  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  restric- 
tion, we  think,  was  a  proper  one,  since,  by  making 
the  circumstance  of  royalty  the  single  and  only 
qoalification  for  representation,  all  difierence  of 
opinion  is  avoided. 

Encouraged,  as  we  presume,  by  his  successful 
competition,  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Messrs.  B.  and  A., 
has  recently  published  a  treatise  on  painted  glass,* 
with  the  view,  he  tells  us,  of  seconding  the  impulse 
which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  decorative  arts, 
and  of  urging  the  movement  resulting  therefrom  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  laudable,  and  exhibits 
a  liberality  of  spirit  which  it  could  be  wished  was 
more  general  amongpst  the  professors  of  these  arts. 
If  it  were,  if  every  man  came  forward  with  the  re- 
salts  of  his  observation  and  experience  in  the  art 
which  he  practises  in  the  same  open,  manly,  and 
unaffected  manner  as  Mr.  Ballantine,  the  march  of 
Improvement  would  be  incalculably  accelerated. 

Before  entering  on  his  subject,  Mr.  Ballantine 
glances  at  one  of  the  greatest  evils  by  which  art  is 
afflicted,  namely,  a  blind  veneration  for  the  antique 
— •*  A  veneration  which  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  faults  and  the  beauties  of  ancient  art,  but 
extends  its  admiration  equally  to  both.  The  na- 
tional taste,"  continues  our  author,  **  as  if  in  pen- 
ance for  former  transgressions,  has  prostrated  itself 
before  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  is  now  offering  it 
a  homage  at  once  abject  and  indiscriminating." 
These  remarks  are  not  more  forcible  than  true, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  glass-painting, 

*  A  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  ihowing  ito  Applicabil- 
ity to  every  style  of  Architecture.  By  James  Ballantine, 
Minbnrgfa.  London,  Chapman  and  Hall.  Eklinbiurgh, 
4olui  Meozies. 


where  this  devotion  to  the  antiqae  has  led  to  tlie 
perpetuation  of  an  amount  of  deformity,  distortion, 
and  monstrosity,  which  would  have  annihilated 
any  art  that  had  not  within  itself  a  principle  of  vi- 
tality which  no  violation  of  taste,  however  hideous, 
could  altogether  destroy. 

Mr.  Ballantine  accuses  the  glass-manufacturers 
of  pandering  to  this  vitiated  taste,  by  imparting  to 
the  glass  intended  for  painting  the  defects  of  the 
old  glass,  its  sandy  texture,  ana  wavy,  uneven  sur- 
face. Thus  prepared,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  glass-painter,  who  completes  the  deception, 
and  produces  a  genuine  antique,  represented  by  a 
combination  of  bad  material,  wretched  drawing, 
and  miserable  design.  The  villanous  production, 
with  all  its  abominations,  set  glaringly  forth,  is 
then  put  up  in  some  church  or  public  building,  and 
down  before  it,  on  bended  knee,  fall  the  worship- 
pers of  the  antique,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  crook- 
ed legs,  distorted  spines,  splay  feet,  inane  counte- 
nances, and  preposterous  attitudes  of  the  figures 
intended  for  human,  by  which  the  design  is  ani- 
mated and  illustrated. 

The  art  of  glass-painting,  Mr.  Ballantine  says, 
has  been  decidedly  retrograding.  It  could  hudly 
be  otherwise  with  an  art  which,  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  lies  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
a  vitiated  taste  and  reasonless  prejudice.  How 
can  an  art  prosper  that  deals  in  such  caricatures  of 
humanity,  such  abortions  of  nature,  the  likeness  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  heavens  above  or  in 
the  earth  beneath  ?  Impossible.  What  is  unnat- 
ural carries  an  impassable  limit  within  itself  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  urged. 

A  better  day  seems  now,  however,  to  be  dawn- 
ing for  this  very  beautiful  and  elegant  art,  and 
foremost  amongst  its  improvers,  amongst  those 
who  have  brought  a  correct  taste  and  a  true 
artistic  spirit  to  bear  on  its  capabilities,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  placing  Mr.  James  Ballantine, 
whose  clear  and  lively  perception  of  the  errors 
and  absurdities  by  which  the  art  has  been  hitherto 
degraded  and  its  improvement  retarded,  induces 
a  strong  faith  in  his  competency  for  the  great 
national  work  which  he  has  been  chosen  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  although  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
execution  of  that  work  involves  responsibilities  of 
the  very  gravest  kind,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing satisfactorily  sustained. 

With  a  love  of  his  art  which  marks  the  genuine 
artbt,  Mr.  Ballantine  makes  anxious,  and,  we 
think,  successful  efforts  to  show  that  in  glas^ 
painting,  in  the  general  case,  there  has  been  hith- 
erto, not  only  a  lack  of  artistic  skill,  but  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  capabilities  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
pression. He  believes  it  to  be  adaptable  to  higher 
purposes,  capable  of  embracing  a  wider  range  of 
objecu  than  has  been  thouffht  or  allowed.  He,  iu 
short,  thinks  it  an  art  worthy  of  the  energies  of  the 
highest  order  of  artistic  genius ;  and  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  of  its  possessing,  to  an  extciit  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  medium,  two  of  the 
most  valuable  qualities  in  pictorial  art,  magnificence 
of  effect  and  splendor  of  color,  we  cannot  but  agree 
with  him,  nor  hesitate  to  believe  that  much  more 
could  be  made  of  the  art  than  has  yet  been.  When 
we  add  to  the  qualities  already  mentioned  that  of 
durability,  which  it  also  possesses  in  a  surpassing 
degree,  we  have  a  medium  of  pictorial  expression 
at  once  more  effective  and  enduring  than  any  other 
employed  in  art.  In  reference  to  its  durability, 
Mr.  Ballantine  observes,  "  Had  the  art  of  mdnting 
on  glass  been  knowngfflfe^?)yag9i^|^hki«8,  we 
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might  have  had  preserved  in  colors  as  vivid  as 
when  the  works  were  executed,  the  Jupiter  of  Ho- 
mer hj  Apelles,  the  pictorial  embodiment  of  the 
Athenian  character  by  Parrhasios."  This  is  well 
said,  and  forcibly  suggests  ideas  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  canvass  and  paint  when  compared  to  col* 
ored  glass.  A  few  centuries  and  the  former  fades 
and  decays,  while  on  the  latter  the  lapse  of  thou- 
sands of  years  effects  no  perceptible  deterioration, 
both  color  and  substance  being  indestructible  by 
time ;  a  quality  which  alone  should  recommend  the 
art  of  glass-painting  to  high  consideration,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  securing  immortality  for  works  of 
genius,  but  as  constituting  an  imperishable  record 
of  forms  and  things  which  posterity  would  be  the 
wiser,  and,  mayhap,  the  better  for  knowing. 
Painted  glass,  in  short,  if  employed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  capabiHties,  might  become  a  high  and 
pure  source  oi  information  to  the  remotest  fenera- 
tions ;  transmitting  vivid  and  correct  ideas  on  many 
points  of  national  history,  to  which  the  lapse  of 
time  gives  a  deep  and  exciting  interest.  In  the 
matter  of  oostome,  for  instance,  how  accorate 
would  be  ite  intelligence,  how  invaluable  to  the 
antiquary  and  historian. 

The  opinion  we  beliere  to  be  pretty  general, 
that  the  situations  and  styles  of  architecture  for 
which  painted  glass  is  adapted  are  extremely  lim- 
ited, many  believing  it  to  be  suited  to  places  of 
worship  only.  Mr.  Ballantine  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent opinion.  He  declares  it  to  be  applicable  to 
any  and  every  style  of  architecture,  and  an  appro- 
priate embellishment  for  modern  mansions,  when 
subject  to  the  rules  of  good  taste,  and  regulated 
by  a  due  consideration  for  influencing  circum- 
stances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  painted  glass  windows 
are  peculiarly  suitable  for  places  of  worship.  The 
splendor  of  their  coloring,  and  the  *'  dim,  religious 
light,"  they  shed,  harmonizing  well  with  the  holy 
purposes  of  a  temple  of  God,  while  the  emblems 
and  figures  they  bear  are  calculated  to  deepen  the 
devotional  feeling  of  the  worshipper,  besides  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  excluding  external  obiects  by 
which  that  feeling  might  be  disturbed.  But  there 
is  as  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  situa- 
tions in  which  painted  glass  windows  might  be 
introduced  with  equal  propriety  and  effect.  All 
that  is  necessary,  being  their  adaptation  in  charac- 
ter, style,  and  subject,  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed.  This  attended 
to,  we  hardly  know  where  they  could  be  consid- 
ered out  of  place.  On  their  fitness  f<ir  libraries 
,  and  all  apartments  devoted  to  reading  and  study 
we  need  not  dwell,  the  qualities  by  which  painted 
glass  is  recommended  to  such  situations  being  too 
obvious  to  render  this  necessary.  Neither  need 
we  speak  of  its  suitableness  for  all  sorts  of  public 
rooms,  great  halls,  and  generally,  for  all  places 
appropriated  for  matters  of  state  and  ceremony,  or 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  assemblages  of 
people. 

The  imposing  effect  which  it  would  have  in  all 
these  cases  need  not  be  enlarged  on  ;  but  there  are 
other  situations  into  which  it  might  be  introduced 
with  equally  good  results,  provided  the  conditions 
imposed  by  circumstances  were  complied  with. 
It  might  be  introduced  into  the  windows  of  the 
principal  apartments  of  modern  mansions  with 
excellent  effect,  confining  the  designs  to  a  light 
and  graceful  tracery,  in  rich,  clear,  but  imobtru- 
sive  coloring.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  painted 
glass  windows,  after  some  such   style  as  this, 


would  add  greatly  to  the  elegance  of  any  apart- 
ment into  which  they  might  be  introduced,  care 
being  taken,  as  Mr.  Ballantine  recommends,  that 
the  coloring  be  at  once  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral cumplexitm  of  the  apartment. 

Of  course,  any  attempt  here  at  the  introduction 
of  human  figures,  or  at  pictorial  effect  generally, 
would  be  out  nf  place  and  in  bad  taste ;  both  the 
size  and  form  of  the  modern  window  forbidding  the 
admission  of  all  such  designs ;  nor  would  such 
tracery  as  that  recommended  interrupt  the  view 
through  the  window,  the  necessary  intervals  of 
colorless  glass  always  permitting  of  distinct  and 
unobstructed  vision. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  being  of  opinion  that  the  present 
mode  of  having  windows  sunk  into  a  recess,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  wall  apartment  thereby  diss- 
greeabVy  interrupted,  proposes  that  the  glass 
should  be  double,  one,  the  painted  glass,  being 
flush  with  the  interior  wall,  with  which,  of  course, 
it  would  be  made"'  to  harmonize ;  the  other,  the 
plain  glass,  flush  with  the  exterior.  The  novelty 
of  this  idea  is,  at  first,  a  little  startling,  and  we 
cannot  help  having  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
eflfect,  although  the  desiderated  continuity  would 
certainly  be  attained  by  such  arrangement,  and 
uniformity  and  entireness  secured  for  the  designs 
by  which  the  apartment  is  to  be  embellished. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  following  observa- 
tions on  points  connected  with  this  subject  seem 
worthy  of  notice  :— 

'*  In  modern  domestic  architecture,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  divide  mansions  horizontally 
into  floors,  and  to  range  various  suites  of  apart- 
ments over  each  other.  The  principal  rooms  are 
very  frequently  situated  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
being  thus  situated,  they  cannot  be  lighted  from 
above.  Recourse  accordingly  must  he  had  to  side 
lights,  which  greatly  mar  the  effect  of  all  sorts  of 
colored  decorations.  Various  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to,  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  hith- 
erto without  success.  Indeed  some  of  those 
attempts  have  but  increased  the  unsightliness  they 
were  meant  to  remove.  Dining-room  windows 
have  been  surrounded  with  massive  curtains, 
whose  huge  folds  intercept  light,  absorb  sound, 
and  form  receptacles  for  every  noxious  exhalation. 
Drawing-room  window  curtains  are  frequently 
surmounted  with  richly-carred  cornices,  designed 
and  executed  with  consummate  skill,  yet  such 
skill  is  misapplied,  and  such  labor  lost,  when,  in 
consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  strongest  dark 
of  the  room,  and  opposed  to  the  white  light  which 
streams  through  the  colorless  glass,  these  speci- 
mens of  the  artistes  dexterity  can  neither  be  seen 
nor  appreciated. 

'^Thus,  although  it  appears  evident  that  the 
idea  of  making  a  window-curtain  a  chief  point  of 
attraction  in  a  principal  apartment,  must  have 
originated  in  a  desire  to  cover  the  objectionable 
vacancy,  and  although  expensive  window-cornices 
have  been  used  to  lighten  and  carry  up  these 
masses  of  drapery,  still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
they  have  not  answered  the  purpose  intended. 
Sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  artificial  light, 
when  the  colored  decorations  of  ceiling,  walla, 
wood-work  furniture,  hangings,  and  cornices,  are 
well  balanced  and  arranged,  the  general  effect  is 
not  unpleasing ;  still  the  eye  desiderates  an  unin- 
terrupted continuity  of  wall,  in  whatever  style  it 
may  be  adorned,  and  is  annoyed  by  the  incon- 
gruity presented,  by  one  side  of  a  room  covered 
with  hangings,  which  have  neither  affinity  with 
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the  other  decorations,  nor  correBpondiog  featuree 
on  the  other  side  of  the  apartment." 

Mr.  Ballaotine  is  under  an  impression,  that  in 
decorative  art  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  andae 
preference  to  mere  geometrical  fiffurea  and  combi- 
nations  to  the  exclusion  of  natural  objects. 

**  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place,"  be  says, 
*Ho  notice  certain  recent  attempts  to  make  the 
imitation  of  natural  objects  appear  a  minor  part  of 
ornamental  composition,  and  to  endeavor  to  refnte 
the  assertion,  that  little  more  is  required  in  this 
department  of  art  than  graceful  geometric  conibi- 
naiions  of  lines  and  harmoniously  balanced  combi- 
nations of  colors. 

*'  The  advocates  of  such  opinions  seem  to  forget 
that  harmonic  proportion  forms  but  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  triumphs  of  genius  are  to  be  exhibited  ; 
and  that  while  the  artist  seeks  to  please  the  eye, 
he  ought  also  to  address  himself  to  the  feelings 
and  fancy  of  the  spectator.  Geometric  combina- 
tions and  proportions  merelf  mark  the  limits 
within  which  genius  ought  to  confine  its  aspira- 
tions, while  to  the  mediocre  student  they  are 
grammatical  rules  the  study  of  which  will  enable 
iira  to  write  correctly." 

The  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  There  is,  however,  undoubtedly,  great 
grace  and  beauty  in  felicitous  ^eouetrical  oombi* 
■ations.  They  affect  us  agreeably.  We  are  sur- 
prised by  their  unerring  precision,  and  delighted 
with  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  forms  which 
they  are  continually  throwing  off*,  as  if  by  magic, 
in  apparently  limitless  profusion.  But  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Ballantine,  that  the  source  of  pleasure 
here  lies  not  in  the  heart.  There  is  no  feelins 
touched,  no  association  called  into  existence.  It 
ii  a  cold  and  barren  admiration,  an  admiration 
with  which  the  deeper  sympathies  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Ballantine  has  enriched  his  treatise  with  a 
•eries  of  beautifully  colored  engravings  of  the  va- 
rious primary  forms  generally  used  in  glass-paint- 
ing, and  has  accompanied  each  illustration  by  brief 
but  lucid  explanation,  and  instructions  regarding 
its  adaptation  and  the  proper  arrangement  of  its 
component  parts.  He  has  also  illustrated,  in  a 
aeries  of  ornamental  designs  selected  from  the 
painted  glass  of  pointed  architecture,  the  proffiess 
made  in  the  acquisition  and  development  of  the 
first  principles  of  art  by  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  their  advancement  from  timid  and  servile 
imitators  to  bold  and  orig^inal  designers.  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine likewise  shows  that  the  leading  forms  used 
in  the  painted  glass  of  Norman  architecture  were 
hot  clumsy  imitations  of  the  foliated  ornament  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  friezes  and  capitals,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  introduction  of  simple  geometric 
figures  into  the  painted  glass  of  the  early  English 
style  imparted  a  new  feature  to  the  productions  of 
the  period.  He  also  adverts  to  the  interesting  fact 
of  the  ornamental  glass  of  the  times  referred  to, 
being  characterized  by  singular  freshness  of  idea, 
by  an  easy  flow  of  outline,  and  by  graceful  propor- 
tion. The  subjects  chosen,  too,  he  remarks,  were 
perfectly  original,  having  no  prototype  in  ancient 
or  classic  ornamental  detail,  hut  consisting,  simply, 
of  adaptation  from  nature  and  from  geometncal 
OMnhinations.  The  artist's  knowledge  of  propor- 
tion enabled  him  to  prodnoe  a  pleasing  general 
effect,  while  the  details,  or  filling-np,  consiflted 
•merely  of  representations  of  the  common  weeds, 
jplants,  and  flowers  of  the  conntry. 

'*  This  slight  sketch,"  says  Mr.  Ballantine,  <*  of 
tbe  progress  of  ornamental  glass-painting,  in  coa- 


neotion  with  pointed  trdiitectard,  nalnriny  mjt' 
ffests  the  following  reflections: — 1.  That  while 
decorative  art  most  be  guided  in  her  leading  feat- 
ures by^^metric  proportion,  she  must  also  imitate 
in  her  details  the  productions  of  nature,  d.  That 
nature  and  art  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  every  ftr- 
tistie  effort,  otherwise  failure  is  certain.  3.  That 
Grecian  foilage  was  used  in  the  decorations  of  the 
windows  of  pointed  structures,  and,  of  course,  is 
much  more  appropriate  for  modern  edifices  of  Do- 
ric, Ionic,  or  Corinthian  architecture.  4.  That 
during  the  period  when  pointed  architecture  had 
attained  its  greatest  excellence,  the  most  original 
and  symmetrical  decorations  were  produced  ;  and 
that  hence,  when  the  principles  of  proportion  and 
adaptation  become  thoroughly  understood  and  are 
applied  to  the  arts,  we  shall  have  new  and  grace- 
ful styles  of  architecture,  together  with  novel  and 
beautiful  modes  of  decoration." 

The  following  observations  are  so  strongly 
marked  by  some  of  the  characteristics  just  named, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  :— 

*'  May  we  not  be  permitted  to  indul^  a  hope 
that  now,  when  the  proportions  and  drawmg  of  the 
human  figure  are  taught  in  our  academies,  and 
when  the  science  of  asthetics  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected to  form  an  important  branch  of  artistic  ed«- 
cation,  the  genius  of  the  country  will  become  fuUj 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  decorative  art*,  as  appHed 
to  domestic  purposes,  and  that  we  shall  have  the 
walls  of  our  dwelling  houses  ornamented  in  a  roas- 
ner  superior  to  those  of  Pompeii,  and  our  windows 
filled  with  painted  glass,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  taste  than  the  best  specimens  of 
the  middle  agest" 

We  now  dismiss  this  excellent  little  treatise  from 
our  hands  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  ^nius  and 
talent  of  the  author,  and  with  a  conviction  that  he 
possesses  in  an  eminent  deprree  the  qualities  beet 
adapted  at  once  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in 
art,  and  for  the  promotion,  generally,  of  its  best 
interests,  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  sound  judgment, 
correct  taste,  and  a  reflective  and  original  mind. 
Neither  need  we  hesitate  to  add,  that  he  has  brought 
more  information  to  bear  on  the  art  of  glass  pain^* 
ing,  more  sound  obeervation,  and  a  more  thorough 
artistic  spirit,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on 
the  subject  VP  the  English  language. 


The  Peruvian  government  has  published,  under 
the  date  of  March  first  of  last  year,  a  statistical  doc- 
ument on  guano  which  has  become  an  important 
branch  of  revenue.  It  appears  from  this  document, 
that  in  the  first  year,  (1841)  in  which  this  manors 
became  an  article  of  commerce,  there  were  6,125  tons 
exported  in  23  ships.  In  the  following  years,  tbs 
exportation  of  gtiano  was  considerably  ansrmented. 
Thus  from  the  year  1842  to  the  month  of  February 
of  the  year  1845,  100  vessels  left  Peru  with  about 
32,000  tons,  of  which  2,522  were  exported  to  France 
in  8  French  vessels,  300  to  the  United  Slates,  and 
300  to  Italy  and  Austria.  The  rest,  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  nine  tenths,  took  the  direction  of  England. 

The  mercantile  house  of  Quiros,  AlUer  &  Co., 
which  in  1842  concluded  a  bargain  with  the  Peruvian 
government,  is  authorized  to  export,  during  the  peri- 
od of  five  years,  120,000  tons  of  guano,  on  condition 
that  on  all  the  sales  which  exceed  30  piastres,  (30 
dollars,)  the  ton,  the  excess  shall  be  divided  between 
the  government  and  the  company,  in  the  proporttofi 
of  three  quarters  for  the  government  and  one  quartet 
for  the  comoany.  According  to  the  report  of  th« 
minister  of  nuances,  the  Peruvian  treasury  has  aK 
ready  received  fbom  the  guaao  a  sum  of  more  thaft 
five  millions  of  francs. 


From  Tiit'f  Marine. 

CHILDREN. 

"  T  iras  pretty,  thoueh  »  plaeue." 

All  U  iVdl  (hat  End*  Well. 

Poor  Helena's  account  of  her  feelings,  while 
engravingf  Bertram's  lineaments  on  the  tablet  of 
her  heart,  will  answer  for  the  description  of  the 
emotions  with  which  parents  not  unfrequently  con- 
template their  offspringr,  especially  if  they  are  nu- 
merous: and  be  it  remarked,  that  the  childish 
character  is  only  fully  developed  in  large  families. 
If  there  are  but  a  pair,  and,  still  more,  if  there  is 
only  one,  it  is  odds  but  the  child  has  no  childhood  : 
either  it  is  too  much  neglected,  or  too  much  attend- 
ed to.  If  the  parents  are  busy,  the  pair,  or  the 
tingle  one,  is  habitually  placedf  in  the  corner,  to 
keep  out  of  mischief,  or  left  to  a  nursery-maid,  who 
has  her  caps  to  mind,  and  the  young  fellow  she 
aets  them  ^t.  The  child  soon  feels  that  it  is  in  the 
way;  grows  timid;  its  little  affections  and  little 
faculties  are  kept  unclosed  by  the  chilly  atmos- 
phere of  home.  If  made  the  pet  and  plaything 
of  idle  parents,  the  matter  is  even  worse  :  it  con- 
tracts prematurely  the  thoughts  of  old  people. 
Neglected  children  have  a  partial  childhood  ;  but 
"  the  pet"  is  cheated  out  of  that  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

To  see  children  as  they  ought  to  be,  you  must 
•ee  them  in  numerous  covies.  The  real  child  is 
only  to  be  found  in  a  house  where  you  can't  set 
down  a  foot  heedlessly  without  trampling  on  one. 
There  they  are  so  much  in  the  way  that  people 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  them ;  and  they  are  so 
many,  that  none  of  them  can  be  spoiled  by  petting. 
Besides,  children  make  by  far  the  best  keepers  and 
companions  for  each  other.  A  baby  in  its  basci- 
iiet,  trying  to  rest  on  its  feet,  while  propping  its 
little  hands  on  the  rim,  or  reaching  over  to  catch 
something,  is  enough  to  outwear  the  vigilance  and 
patience  of  the  most  pattern  nurse-maid;  but  set  a 
little  creature  of  two  or  three  years  old,  the  quiet 
and  gentle  one  of  the  family,  to  watch  the  baby, 
and,  proud  of  the  commission,  it  never  tires.  The 
baby,  too,  is  more  amenable  to  its  tiny  coercion, 
when  seeking  to  break  bounds.  Such  a  group  is 
Uie  only  beautiful  emblem  of  the  power  that  love 
imparts  to  human  weakness.  When  the  blind  is 
imagined  directing  the  lame,  while  the  lame  car- 
ries the  blind,  the  picture  is  painful  and  humiliat- 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  such  alloy  in  the  picture  of  an 
elf,  only  half  emerged  from  babyhood,  keeping  baby 
from  hurting  itself,  while  baby  supplies  the  place 
of  a  plaything. 

Or  periiaps  it  is  a  gallant  unbreeched  boy  who 
takes  upon  him  the  guardianship  of  a  sister  some 
twelve  moons  his  senior.  How  soon  the  ••  lord  of 
the  creutinn''  shows  himself  m  the  male.  There 
is  a  mischievous,  laughing  self-confidence  in  an 
archin  of  two  years,  that  giris  never  attain.  If 
any  other  class  of  intelligent  existence  have  it  in 
their  power  to  contemplate  human  beings,  the  most 
inexperienced  among  them  must  at  once  have  a 
presentiment  that  in  the  baby-boy,  they  behold  a 
creature  whose  will  is  to  he  law  to  himself  and 
others.  A  nursery-maid,  when  children  who  are 
▼eraring  towards  the  transition  epoch  at  which  the 
diild  passes  into  the  hoy  or  girl  prove  unusually 
itubbom,  sometimes  threatens  to  leave  them.  Let 
Che  experiment  he  tried,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
the  culprit,  if  a  girl,  hniks  on  while  the  bonnet  and 
ilia%vl  are  being  pinned,  half-incredulous,  half-anx- 
khia,  that  her  younger  sister  is  dissolved  in  tears, 
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and  that  while  baby  keeps  crowing  utterly  uncotH 
scious  of  what  is  passing,  little  master,  with  a  pout 
on  his  lip  and  a  frown  on  his  brow,  doggedly  seta 
his  back  against  the  door  to  prevent  egress,  and 
says  nothing.  In  girl-children,  the  intellect  devel- 
ops itself  more  rapidly  than  in  boy-children  ;  bul 
the  character  is  much  earlier  prvnovnad  in  the 
male.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  we  always 
find  in  the  nursery  pairings  off,  a  brother  and  sister 
keeping  themselves  somewhat  apart  from  the  rt^L 
Where  there  are  two,  one  must  go  before :  either 
the  elder  girl  has  not  the  talent  of  leading,  or  the 
younger  feels  instinctively  that  she  has  no  authori- 
ty over  her  by  divine  right.  The  boy  takes  the 
lead  unconsciously,  and  yet,  as  in  after  life,  the  girl 
has  perhaps  more  influence  over  him  than  he  ovef 
her. 

It  is  a  stirring  little  republic  a  nursery  ;  feuds 
are  incessantly  recurring.  The  tears  and  passions 
of  a  nursery  are  like  the  rainy  weather  of  Eng- 
land :  it  requires  an  effort  of  reflection  to  convince 
us  the  sunshine  is  more  frequent  than  the  squalls^ 
It  is  difficult  for  one  not  attached  to  a  child  by  cus- 
tom, or  the  mysterious  link  of  paternity,  to  esti- 
mate its  character  fairly.  The  more  of  energy  and 
of  consequent  promise  for  after  life,  a  child  has,  the 
more  apt  it  is  to  repel.  Headlong  and  unreflect- 
ing, sufficing  to  itself,  entirely  possessed  by  the 
flush  of  young  emotion,  it  needs  when  in  health,  no 
sympathy,  and  seeks  for  none.  It  cannot  move 
without  jostling  an  old  maid  or  old  bachelor  in 
some  sore  point.  Sorely  does  it  try  even  paternal, 
and  still  more  maternal  forbearance.  We  musi 
love  children,  as  God  loves  us — not  as  we  love  out 
equals  in  age,  quite  as  much  from  a  refined  selfish- 
ness, as  any  other  cause ;  but  simply  because  we 
love  them.  Affectionate  creatures  they  are,  and 
nestle  themselves  into  your  very  heart  when  the 
mood  is  on  them ;  but  changeable  as  the  elements, 
yc)u  must  look  for  long  intervals  of  forgetfulness* 
The  intelligent  unintermitting  love  borne  by  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  is  the  fruit  of  a  much  more 
mature  age ;  the  product  of  habit,  and  developed 
reason,  emotion,  and  conscience.  The  best  among 
US,  looking  back  to  his  own  childhood,  grieves  to 
think  how  coldly  he  repaid  the  afl^ction  lavished 
upon  him  by  fond  parents.  If  they  survive,  he 
"  pays  them  well  in  after  years" — if  gone,  the  debt 
of  unrequited  love  is  transferred  as  a  legacy  to  his 
own  children. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  there  is  no  claim  so 
strong  as  that  which  a  child  has  upon  us,  for  un- 
remitting devoted  affectionate  cherishing.  It  is 
there  because  we  have  been  happy.  That  happi- 
ness we  sought,  careless,  utteriy  thoughtless  of  it. 
Exclusively  seeking  our  own  gratification,  we  have 
forced  it  to  encounter  this  rough  world  and  all  itB 
trials.  The  voiceless  baby  speaks  to  our  con- 
science :  you  who  have  subjected  my  helplessness 
to  all  these  wishes  and  wants,  how  deeply  bound 
you  are  to  provide !  And  this  unconscious  plea  is 
urged  with  smiles  so  sweet,  and  glances  so  bright, 
as  could  well  fascinate  of  themselves.  Every  day 
develops  some  new  charm.  The  babv  learns  to 
smile  recognition,  and  then  to  creep  to  its  mother; 
an  arch  expression  mingles  with  the  smile  of  the 
child,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  intelligent  be- 
ings ;  and  as  it  nears  the  extreme  verge  of  chfl<l- 
hood,  intervals  of  tempered  seriousness  descend 
upon  its  eyes  and  brow,  foreshado wings  of  the  deep 
and  awful  emotions  of  maturity.  Drop  by  drol> 
water  wears  holes  in  the  solid  rock,  day  afler  day, 
with  smile  and  arch  look,  and  grave  questioning 
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the  child  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  hearts.  If 
there  be  a  love  that  is  undying,  it  is  that  of  the 
parent  for  the  child.  If  there  be  love  in  which 
lurks  no  alloy  of  selfishness,  it  is  that  of  the  parent 
for  the  child.  The  love  of  man  and  woman  is  a 
beautiful  and  terrible  emotion,  strong  beyond  ex- 
pression, triumphing  over  terror  and  death;  and 
yet  the  best  security  for  the  permanence  and 
happiness  of  wedded  life,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
seemingly  fragile  chain  which  is  knit  by  children's 
hands. 

No  wonder  that  among  rude  nations,  the  name 
of  mother  has  ever  been  so  coveted.  Man — witii 
shame  we  confess  it — is  more  apt  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  emotions  of  the  moment  than  woman. 
It  is  not  because  he  is  less  grateful  for  the  love  he 
has  sought  and  won — it  is  not  because  his  con- 
science bears  in  less  indelible  traces,  the  duty  he 
owes  to  her  who  has  confided  her  whole  happiness 
to  him — that  the  married  man  is  more  apt  to  for- 
feit his  faith  than  the  married  woman.  It  is  sim- 
ply because  passion  is  more  overmastering  with 
nim.  Man  is  the  wooer  because  he  is  the  weaker 
to  resist  passion ;  man  is,  for  the  same  reason,  less 
able  to  struggle  against  transient  fickleness.  But 
when,  by  yielding,  man  has  broken  up  the  house- 
hold tie,  his  consequential  sufiTerings  are  the 
greater  of  the  two.  fie  this  as  it  may,  man,  with- 
out regarding  him  as  less  capable  of  deep  and 
endurinp^  love  than  woman,  is  more  accessible  to 
temptation,  and  more  apt  to  break  the  tie.  In  the 
rude  childhood  of  nations,  while  the  will  is  un- 
tamed by  any  of  civilized  society  *s  appliances,  man 
is,  of  course,  more  apt  to  fall.  The  delicate  tact 
of  woman  soon  discovered  the  power  a  child  has 
over  a  father's  heart,  and  the  additional  hold  which 
that  power  gives  its  mother  upon  him.  And  the 
fairest  and  most  fascinating  dame  of  our  day  may 
rest  assured,  that  cherished  though  our  young 
brides  may  be,  the  mothers  of  our  children  are 
regarded  with  a  deeper,  more  enduring,  and  holier 
afiection. 

The  part  that  chUdren  play  in  the  economy  of 
families  is  an  important  one.  But  important  func- 
tions often  devolve  upon  creatures  trivial  in  them- 
selves. Not  so  in  the  case  of  children.  The  child 
is  greater  than  the  man.  The  man  is  himself,  and 
that  is  often  a  shabby  enough  concern;  but  the 
child  is  a  thing  of  hope  and  anticipation ;  we  know 
not  what  it  may  become.  The  arch,  laughing 
glance  of  these  eyes,  which  flash  upon  us  when  the 
bushy,  nut-brown  hair  is  thrown  back  by  a  toss  of 
the  head — what  a  lovely  creature  that  may  become, 
to  make  some  honest  man's  heart  ache!  That 
boy,  with  flaxen  hair  slightly  tinged  with  the  gol- 
den, while  his  clear,  resolute  eye  looks  fearlessly 
at  everything  it  encounters,  what  may  he  not  ac- 
complish in  BSier  life !  To  us  there  is  more  of  ter- 
ror in  the  passions  of  children  than  of  grown  men. 
They  are  so  disproportioned  to  tlieir  causes,  that 
they  rudely  draw  back  the  veil  from  our  own 
hearts,  remmding  us  '*  what  shadows  we  are,  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue."  Of  all  expressions 
of  pain,  we  can  least  endure  the  wail  of  an  infant. 
The  poor  imp  cannot  explain  its  little  sufferings ; 
and  if  it  could,  so  little  lies  in  our  power  to  aile- 
Yiate  them.  There  b  nothing  for  it  but  to  have 
one's  heart  rent  by  its  complainings,  and  pray  in 
one's  helplessness  that  its  dark  hour  may  pass  away. 

The  healthy  child  is  pure  and  noble  in  its  dispo- 
sitions, wherever  its  lot  may  be  cast.  For  a  time 
it  may  be  immersed  ia  the  sti^s  of  the  lowest  and 
most  brutal  debauchery,  without  being  contam- 
inated.   It  mi^  even  lemm  the  l^guage  of  vice — 


and  doubly  shocking  it  is  to  hear  the  slang  of  de- 
pravity uttered  by  a  child — ^but  the  passions  yet 
slumber  which  must  be  awakened  before  these 
words  become  to  it  more  than  mere  empty  sounds. 
Even  less  defiled  than  Una,  in  the  bandit's  den  or 
the  brothel,  angels  watch  over  and  keep  the  child 
pure  amid  surrounding  filth.  And  yet,  even  in  the 
most  carefully  nurtured  child  of  the  most  virtuous 
parents,  bursts  of  ungovernable  self-will  betray  the 
lurking  elements  of  what  may  gather  and  grow  to 
crime.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  the  fairest 
buds  of  promise.  This  it  is  that  causes  many  a 
heart-ache  to  a  fond  mother  as  she  looks  forward  to 
her  child's  after-life.  This  glorious  creature  may 
be  after  all  a  cast-away — wrecked  by  its  own  im- 
pulses !  And  terror  but  deepens  the  love  the  prom- 
ise of  its  young  beauty  had  inspired.  Children  are 
treasures  so  great  as  to  be  constantly  a  cause  of 
fear  to  the  pos.sessor.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  recommend  them  with  **  trembling  hope"  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  said,  "  SuflTer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me." 


Peculiarities  of  Languages. — ^Inall  hot  coun- 
tries men  use,  in  speaking,  a  multitude  of  vowels, 
which  are  all  pronounced  by  greater  or  lesser 
apertions  of  the  mouth,  in  breathing  and  in  speak- 
ing, and  use  very  few  consonants,  all  of  which 
are  produced  by  more  or  less  complete  interrup- 
tion of  the  breath,  and  contact,  or  even  closure  of 
parts,  among  (he  organs  of  speech.  Any  one  who 
examines  the  Italian  language,  will  find,  therefore, 
about  sixty  vowels  in  every  hundred  letters ;  and 
in  the  Oiaheitean  (TahiUan)  language,  which 
sounds  very  like  Italian,  there  are  even  more  ;  it 
is  said  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  vowels  in  every 
hundred  letters.  The  proportion  is  very  dififerent 
in  English,  in  which  consonants  preponderate; 
and  if  we  examine  the  language  of  Lapland  or 
Greenland,  or  of  the  Arctic- American  Esquimaux, 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  an  enormous  number 
of  consonants  in  their  more  than  sesquipedalian 
words,  and  that  most  of  these  are  guttural,  as  they 
do  not  like  to  open  their  mouths  to  the  cold  air 
sufficiently  to  pronounce  the  labial,  dental,  or  lin- 
gual consonants,  much  less  the  vowels,  and  least 
of  all  the  more  open  of  the  vowels.  This  is  a 
universal  law  ;  though  immigration  or  coloniza- 
tion, or  the  ancient  transplantation  of  a  whole 
nation  by  a  tyrant  conqueror,  may  sometimes  pre- 
sent an  apparent  exception  or  anomaly,  by  our 
finding  a  language  or  a  people,  originally  temper- 
ate or  torrid,  in  a  frigid  zone,  or  tice-versa. — Med" 
ical  Times, 
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**  I  'yi  a  mortgage  now  on  Tompkins'  lot, 
What  a  fool  is  he  to  become  a  sot ! 
But  it 's  luck  to  me — in  a  month  or  so 
I  shall  foreclose,  and  the  scamp  must  go. 
Zoonds !  won't  his  wife  have  a  *  taking  on.' 
When  she  learns  her  house  and  lot  are  gone  * 
How  she  will  blubber  and  sob  and  sigh. 
But  business  is  business,  and  what  care  I  % 

And  Gibson  has  murdered  his  child,  they  say  ; 
He  was  drunk  as  a  fool  here,  yesterday ; 
A  ad  I  gave  him  a  hint  as  I  went  to  fill 
His  jug,  but  the  brute  would  have  his  will. 
And  the  folks  blame  me^  why  bless  their  gizzards! 
If  I  didn't  sell,  he  would  go  to  Izzards ! 
I  've  a  right  to  engage  in  a  lawful  trade, 
And  take  my  chance  if  there 's  cash  to  be  made.'* 
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From  Tftll'f  Mafulna. 
YlSrr  TO  MR.  O'CONNELL  AT  DBRRTNANB. 
BT  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

I  i^iLiCTB  it  was  in  1835,  that,  on  occasion  of  a 
public  meeting  at  Nottingham,  to  petition  for  some 
reform  in  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  I  al- 
luded to  the  great  men  and  women  whom  that 
country  had  produced,  and  the  benefits  which  we 
had  derived  in  politics,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
through  their  means.  When  I  came  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Daniel  O^Connell,  and  had 
stated  my  opinions  of  his  services,  not  only  to  his 
own  beautiful  but  oppressed  cxiuntry,  but  to  the 
great  and  general  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
the  people,  in  a  fit  of  generous  enthusiasm,  rose 
efi  masse,  and  cried,  "  We  will  have  him  down  to 
dinner!*'  My  friend  Mr.  Booth  by,  now  of  the 
London  bar,  inmiediately  responded,  as  a  town- 
councillor,  and  leading  person  of  the  place,  '*  We 
will !"  The  invitation  was  given  ;  was  accepted ; 
and  the  public  dinner  to  the  Lrish  Liberator  will  be 
long  remembered  by  the  assembled  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  witnessed  his  entrance,  as 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  the 
noblest  sympathies  of  Englishmen  with  the  labors 
of  the  ^at  champions  of  freedom . 

During  that  entertainment,  I  was  necessarily 
thrown  into  close  communication  with  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell ;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  say.  that  he 
hoped,  some  day,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcom- 
ing Mrs.  Howitt  and  myself  to  Ireland.  Being, 
therefore,  this  autumn,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  at 
Killamey,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
paying  my  respects  to  Mr.  O'Connell  in  his  moun- 
tain home  on  the  wild  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  well  how  deeply  interesting  the  account 
of  such  a  visit,  to  such  a  man  and  such  a  place, 
will  be  to  vast  numbers,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  and  shall  therefore  here  describe  it,  so 
far  as  can  be  done  without  trenching  upon  that 
domestic  privacy  which  no  one  has  a  right  to 
infringe,  and  of  which  no  one  can  demand  uie  dis- 
play. 

The  wilds  of  Kerry,  in  which  Derrynane  lies, 
are  by  far  the  most  bold  and  savage  in  their  aspect 
of  any  part  of  Ireland  which  I  nave  yet  visited. 
To  see  as  much  as  possible  of  them,  I  did  not  take 
the  ordinarjr  route  from  Killamey  by  Killorglin 
and  Cahirciveen,  but  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Kenmare,  and  thence,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Kenmare  river,  to  Derrynane.  A  finer  drive  is 
rarely  to  be  found,  than  that  from  Killamey  to  the 
Pass  of  Coom  Dhuv :  it  leads  amid  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  Upper  Lake.  On  the  left  hand, 
the  wild  heights  of^  Turk  Mountain  tower  above 
you ;  on  the  right,  you  successively  gaze  on  the 
beautiful  Turk  Lake,  on  the  bold  cliff  of  the 
Eaglets  Nest,  and  then  on  all  the  desolate  moun- 
tains around  the  Upper  Lake ;  on  its  own  winding 
waters,  and  brown  wilderness-banks,  scattered 
with  crags  and  rocks.  The  whole  way  to  Coom 
Dhuv  is  one  continual  ascent ;  now  passing  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  mountains,  deep  between 
woods  and  thickets,  in  which  the  folisj^e  of  the  ar- 
butus is  conspicuous ;  and  then  emerging  evermore 
to  enchanting  views,  over  waters  and  mountains  of 
a  solitary,  stem,  but  magnificent  beauty.  Beyond 
the  Pass  of  Coom  Dhuv,  the  scenery  becomes  still 
more  stem  and  desolate.  You  wind  along  the 
•ides  of  the  most  naked  hills,  whose  black  crags 
have  been  rent  through  with  gunpowder,  to  make 
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the  road  you  trarel ;  and  the  whole  country  befom 
you,  as  it  opens  out,  is  dreary  moorland,  with  a 
few  scattered  and  wretched  huts. 

Alighting  from  the  stage-car  at  Kenmare,  one  of 
those  places  which  you  hardly  know  whether  to 
call  a  small  town  or  a  large  village*  I  found  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  the  car  stopped,  busily 
engaged  in  chopping  a  huge  piece  of  beef  into 
sundry  lesser  portions,  amid  a  throng  of  ragged 
people  and  a  chaos  of  tubs,  potato-baskets  and  the 
like.  The  large  rambling  inn,  with  its  dirty  pas- 
sages, its  great  peat-fire  in  its  large  desolate  kitdi- 
en ;  its  bare-legged  women ;  its  one  great  room — 
a  sort  of  half  lumber,  half  store-room ;  another 
filled  with  smoking  guests,  reminded  me  of  many 
a  similar ji^<z5/A(na  in  out-of-the-world  German  vil- 
lages. But  what  concerned  me  more  nearly,  the 
landlord  coolly  demanded  just  double  the  established 
fare  for  a  car  thence  to  Sneam,  the  next  place.  As  I 
had  received  a  hint  at  Killamey  of  the  extortionate 
demands  of  this  man,  who  calculates  on  strangeia 
not  beiug  able  to  procure  any  cunvejrance  else- 
where, fstepped  across  the  road  to  a  Mr.  James 
Sullivan's,  with  whose  name  I  had  been  provided. 
It  was  my  destiny  here,  however,  to  have  a  speci* 
men  of  the  diflSculty  of  getting  out  a  small  place, 
sometimes,  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  out : 
gone  to  get  his  hay  in  the  very  neighborhood  to 
which  I  wished  to  proceed — ^that  of  Sneam ;  and 
his  wife  had  the  horse  and  the  car,  but  nobody  to 
drive  it. 

"Could  nobody  be  gott — Surely  there  were 
plenty  of  men  in  Kenmare  who  oould  drive  a 
oar!''  I  suppose  there  were  some  dozens  at  that 
moment  stanaing  about  the  streets,  with  not  the 
slightest  visible  sign  of  anything  to  do ;  but  tba 
good  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  No  ;  she  was  afraid  not." 

She  had  two  grown-up  bare-legged  daoghterty 
and  these  she  sent  hither  and  thither,  hut  they 
came  back  without  success.  "  No ;  Murphy,,  nor 
Ryan,  nor  Coglan — none  of  them  would  go." 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  employment  cannot  be  so 
very  scarce  in  Ireland  as  it  is  said  ta  be.  Not  a 
man  in  Kenmare  that  is  desirous,  or  has  time  to 
eam  half  a  crown,  by  driving  a  car  for  one 
stage!" 

"  One  would  think  not,"  said  the  woman.  She 
paused  to  think. — "  Biddy,  your  brother  must  go. 
bun  and  fetch  him." 

Away  went  the  liffht-footed  girl ;  and  judge  of 
my  consternation,  when  I  learned  that  this  brother 
— the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen— was  at  plough  some  mile  and  half  off! 
A  good  part  of  an  hour  was  spent  in  waiting  for 
this  youth ;  but  at  length  came  his  sister,  hot  with 
running,  to  say — **  No ;  Egan  would  not  leave  the 
plough." 

The  good  woman  was  now  in  despair.  "I  never 
knew  such  a  lad  as  that,"  said  she.  "  But  there 
is  another  car  in  the  town.  Run,  Biddy!  and 
show  the  jintleman."  ^ 

Biddy  led  me  a  good  way  down  to  a  shop ;  but 
the  person  in  the  shop— a  woman  again — said,. 
"  No ;  their  horse  was  out :"  adding,  with  a  sig^ 
nificant  look,  "  The  landlord  at  the  inn  is  the  mail 
for  a  car  ;  a  very  raisonahle  man ;  and  has  iligant 
cars." 

A  light  now  broke  upon  me.  The  people  were 
all  afraid  of  this  landlord  ;  and  returmng  to  Bfo. 
Sullivan,  I  told  her  my  opinion. 

"  There  your  honor  has  just  hit  on  it,*'  said. 
uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^^iv  , 
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fim^  ^'  jaod  tet'6  the  raisoit  none  of  the  men  dare 
go  id  drive ;  ifbr  he  11  not  give  any  of  them  a  day'a 
work,  that  go  with  any  opposition  car." 

I  now  began  to  fear  that  I  must  submit  to  the 
nan's  charges,  and  return  to  him  ;  bat  Mrs.  Sul- 
tttan  began  to  show  a  proper  zeal,  and  said  she. 
wonld  have  a  roan  if  it  cost  double  what  the  land- 
lord wanted.  So  out  the  daughter  ran  again. 
They  showed  vast  interest  in  the  afikir ;  and,  after 
fl^ng  hither  and  thither^  came  in  triumph  to  say, 
tiial  Dennis  O^Shaughnessy  would  go,  and  the 
watchman  was  coming  to  harness  the  horse,  and 
get  bhn  into  the  car.  Presently  the  watchman,  a 
till,  thin  old  fellow,  appeared ;  and  after  trying 
first  one  bridle,  and  then  another,  and  finding  the 
traces  wrong,  and  then  that  the  doors  of  the  shed 
where  the  car  stood  could  not  be  got  open,  and  the 
two  girls  going  to  push  and  shake  at  the  doors  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  street— and  half  the  street 
being  up— -and  one  of  the  girls  having  to  get  in  at 
a  back  window  to  undo  the  door  inside — ^at  length 
out  came  the  car,  and  out,  through  the  house  vrhete 
I  wasibitting,  came  the  great  black  horse  to  be  put 
into  it ;  and  Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  appeared  too, 
and  away  we  went. 

Our  road  lay  along  .the  b^nks  of  the  Kenmare 
river,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  along  a  fine  arm  of 
the  eea,  mnning  all  the  way  from  Perrynane,  at 
ifs  mouth,  hither,  a  distance  of  six-and-twenty 
mOea.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  a  drive 
more.  To  our  left  lay  this  fine  sea-river,  breezy 
ilid  ftesh,  and  beyond  it  rose  wild  moorland  mount 
tiins,  inten\Der8ed  with  patches  of  cultivation. 
The  road,  a  n^w  one,  ran  near  the  rocky  shores  of 
tlus  ocean-stream,  and  the  region  into  which  we 
.advanced  became  wilder  and  wilder.  All  round 
•were  nothing  but  naked  and  stony  mountaina,  the 
highest  ranges  of  which  were  the  greenest.  The 
lower  regions  were  one  chaos  of  bare  stony  ridges, 
rand  through  these  the  road  was  cut.  They  were 
of  a  sort  of  clay-slate — the  strata  turned  no,  as  it 
were,  edtreways,  and  all  worn  and  roundea  by  the 
/action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  wintry  tempests. 
Many  of*  the  rocky  ranges  resembled  ships  turned 
keel  upwards;  and  between  these  were  stuck, 
here  ami  there,  the  huts  of  the  peasantry.  With 
the  exception  of  the  house  and  plantations  of  Mr. 
Dennis  Mahoney,  which  lay  down  below  us,  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  banks  of  the  Kenmare 
river— one  old  tower,  peeping  over  the  woods  with 
ffood  effect — we  saw  scarcely  any  other  than  the 
hilts  of  the  poor.  At  one  place  we  crossed,  by  a 
bridge,  the  romantic  stream  of  the  Black  water, 
a  mountain  river  lying  deep  between  its  rocky 
banks,  and  its  rapid  waters,  dashed  from  one  stony 
ledge  to  another,  sufficiently  suggestive  of  its 
name  from  their  dark  hue.  Here  my  driver,  with 
a  true  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  my  getting  down  from  the  car 
to  look  over  the  brid^re  on  each  side.  Far  below 
lay  the  roaring  stream ;  and  the  lofty  banks, 
beautifully  wo^ed,  showed  to  peculiar  efiect  in 
this  naked  and  stony  region.  As  we  proceeded 
-again,  my  driver  lamented  that  the  recent  act  of 
pnrliament,  regulating  the  salmon-fishing,  had 
•completely  deprived  the  proprietors  here  of  the 
iSirfiei^  altogetner.  From  some  cause,  which  natu- 
nlists  pejrhaps  may  he  able  to  explain,  the  salmon 
^asceods  some  rivers  long  after  the  ni^ual  time 
•of  its  aseent  of  fresh  streams.  This  was  the  caae 
^lieirf ;  9Pd.  the  termination  of  the  salmon-fishins;, 
by  the  act^  early  in  September,  found  the  fish  only 
hsgimning  to  asoend  this  and  other  riven  in  Ii^ 


land  ;  and  thus  terminated  the  ttiwghft^wk  Ub 
very  commencement.  The  same  oomplunt  I  heavd 
in  other  places  .in  Ireland. 

A  little  beyond  the  Black  water,  a  man  suddenly 
slid  down  from  a  wagon-load  of  hay  that  met  oa. 
It  was  James  Sullivan,  whp  recognized  his  own 
car.  Sending  his  wasron  honie  by  the  roan,  lie  in- 
sisted on  driving  me  himself;  and  a  more  hearty, 
communicative  driver  it  was  impossible  to  have. 
He  went  on  telling  me  of  all  that  concerned  the 
whole  country  round ;  of  Lord  Lansdowpe's  es- 
tate— that  country  of  moorland  and  mountain — 
stretching,  I  suppose,  twenty  miles  alonff  the  other 
side  of  the  Kenmare  river ;  of  the  subteriranean 
forests,  of  which  great  pine  trees  lay  by  the  road- 
side; and  a  hundred  other  things.  Anon  he 
jumped  ofi^  at  a  small  public-house  to  give  hia 
horse  some  meal  and  water :  and  here  I  roust  go 
in  apd  have  a  glass  of  whisky-toddy.  A  strange 
scene  it  was.  Half-a-dozen  ragged  people,  old 
and  young,  sqnatted  on  the  dirty  mud-floor,  round 
a  peat-fire  on  the  hearth,  over  which  boiled  a  large 
kettle  of  cabbage,  the  savory  fumes  of  which 
seemed  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  a  family  of 
young  pigs  which  lay  under  a  wooden  couch  by 
the  wall,  and  pillowed  their  heads  on  pieces  of 
turf.  The  landlord,  posted  within  his  counter, 
which  partitioned  ofif  the  business  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  formed,  in  Irish  fashion,  a  sort  of  half* 
bar,  half-shop,  with  candles  and  bread  also  to 
sell — set  us  out  our  glasses  of  toddy,  and  told  me 
his  adventures  in  London,  where  he  had  gone  te 
seek  employroent  as  a  baker,  but  could  get  none ; 
Irish  bakers  and  butchers,  as  he  assured  me,  not 
being  patronized  in  London,  owing  to  their  making 
bread,  and  dressing  meat,  in  a  totally  difilexent 
style  from  the  FiUglish. 

Arrived  at  Sneam  as  night  was  setting  in,  what 
was  my  consternation  to  find  that  there  waa  no 
such  thing  as  a  car  kept  in  the  place ;  and  Jamea 
Sullivan  was  obliged  to  go  back !  Here  I  waa,  at 
some  dozen  miles  from  Derrynane,  in  a  miserable 
Irish  village,  with  no  apparent  means  of  escaping 
the  next  day.  The  landlady  said  that  nothing,  in 
the  world  was  there  on  wheels,  but  the  common 
cars  of  the  peasantry,  except  the  gig  of  the  Catho- 
lic priest ;  but  that  Mr.  Welch  was  so  good  a  man, 
that  '*  Sure  if  he  knew  where  I  waa  going,  he 
would  lend  it  me."  The  thing  did  not  appear  quite 
so  probable  to  me.  Why  should  the  good  priest 
lena  his  gig,  the  sole  decent  vehicle  in  the  place,  to 
any  perfect  stranger  that  came  there !  But  necet- 
sity  nas  no  law ;  and  so  away  I  went,  guided  by 
two  bare-legged  damsels,  across  some  dark  fields, 
to  make  this  unconscionable  request  of  the  worthy 
priest.  Mr.  Welch,  a  clever  and  gentlemanly- 
looldng  man,  received  me  and  my  statement  with 
the  greatest  possible  courteousness,  and  aaid  that 
he  would  lend  me,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world,  both  gig  and  horse,  if  I  could  wait  till 
twelve  o^clock ;  but  that  having  to  go  out  to  do 
duty  at  early  mass,  he  could  not  be  back  before. 
If  I  could  wait !  The  question  was,  if  I  could,  by 
any  means  whatever,  get  away.  I  accepted  the 
benevolent  priest*s  offer  with  all  possible  thankiLi 
and,  after  a  long  conversation  with  himself,  ana 
two  other  gentlemen  whom  I  found  there,  took 
my  leave.  My  stout  landlady,  who  kept  every 
now  and  then  giving  the  greatest  sighs  ana  groans, 
as  if  she  was  in  some  deep  trouble— and  yet,  when 
I  talked  to  her,  laughed  as  heartUy  apd  merrily — 
declare^  that  I  should  find  *'the  most  iHml 
entertainment  in  her  house,  to  be  hail  anywlm 
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lietwaen  there  »iid  DuUin ;"  Jn4  thoogii  It  M  not 
pite  ooma  op  to  that  ani^ode  of  pvomiae,  it  was 
&r  better  than  ooiild  have  been  oxpeded,  from  the 
aspect  of  the  wild  ooontiy,  the  niefuj  Tillage,  and 
the  inn  itself,  which,  instead  of  a  back-door,  had  a 
nice  tittle  pigsty,  just  where  it  should  have  been, 
opening  into  the  house.  But  what  a  blow  awaited 
me  in  •the  morning!  The  good  woman  informed 
me — how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  t— -that  the 
priest  had  been  up  betime,  and  had  come  there  to 
say^that  he  had  got  a  call  into  the  country,  and 
had  the  rheumatism  so  bad  in  his  back  that  he 
could  not  go  without  his  gig;  and,  indeed,  why 
should  het  And,  therefore,  he  was  extremely 
grieved;  but  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
obliging  the  gentleman.  I  had  an  inward  fear  of 
this.  The  state  of  things  had  appeared  really  too 
supematurally  good.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
At  this  moment,  a  car,  with  only  a  single  gentle- 
oun  in  it,  drove  by,  and  out  darted  the  landlady, 
with  a  wiM  err,  and  pursued  it,  shouting  amain. 
The  car  stopped.  There  was  a  short  parWy.  The 
good  woman  appeared  all  tongue  and  eloquence. 
The  jolly,  broad-hacked  gentleman  ga:ve  a  shi^ 
of  the  hcttd,  and  drove  on. 

**  Oh !  the  mane  man.  Oh !  the  mane,  nnfeel- 
inff  cratur !"  came  Mrs.  M'Guin  baok,  exclaiming ; 
"  And  he  to  be  going  to  Darrfnane,  and  all  alone ; 
and  to  lave  a  poor,  strange  jintleroan,  that  would 
ha'  bin  sieh  good  company  for  him,  when  he 's 
nobody  but  himself  in  tne  car !  Och !  it 's  quite 
unchristian  althegither!" 

*'  How  oould  you  ask  him  such  a  thing  I"  said'  X. 

**  How  could  1  ask  him !  Why,  would  n*t  any- 
body but  a  brute  baste  be  glad  to  take  a  rale  jintle- 
man  along  wid  him,  that  was  left  all  ship-Mnrecked, 
as  one  may  say,  and  no  manes  of  gettmg  akmg ; 
and  he,  the  great  fat  crotur,  wanting  somebody  all 
the  time,  if  it  were  only  to  baknoe  the  car! 
*Ah!  he's  a  rale  jintleraai^— a  rale  oat  and  out 
jintleman,'  says  I  to  him,  *  an*  is  going  to  the  Lib- 
erator's.' And  what  does  he  say  but^  'Why 
don't  you  keep  a  car  yourself,  Mra.  M'Guint  This 
is  my  own  private  car,  and  I  '11  take  nobody  at  all 
up  on  the  road,'  says  he.  Will  the  gates  o'  heaven 
take  him  in,  I  wonder,  when  he  gets  there !"  con- 
cluded the  indignant  Mrs.  M'Goin. 

I  was  no  little  amused  at  this  singular  eppeal  to 
a  gentleman  on  the  highway,  but  the  dimculty 
remained ;  and  Mrs.  M'Guin  said  now  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a  peasant's  car,  and  do 
as  well  as  we  could.  Soon,  therefore,  this  vehicle 
appeared  at  the  door,  with  a  bony,  black  pony  in 
it,  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  so  as  driver.  Let  my 
countrymen,  who  have  not  seen  what  a  peasant's 
car  is,  only  imagine  the  vehicle  on  which  I  was 
about  to  take  my  journey  to  the  great  Liberator's ! 
It  was  no  other  than  a  cart  without  any  sides ; 
ranply  a  cart  bottom  with  a  pair  of  shafts.  A 
little  straw  was, spread  on  this  bottom,  and  upon 
this  was  set  my  portmanteau ;  and  seating  myself 
on  this  as  on  a  throne,  and  my  driver  taking  hta 
plaoe  at  one  comer,  partly  on  one  shaft,  and  partly 
on  the  car,  away  we  went ! 

It  was  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  and  the  roads 
were  black  with  people  streaming  along  to  chapel 
for  six,  and  even  eight  and  ten,  mOes  round  the 
country ;  the  women  all  in  their  dark  blue  cloaks. 
My  dnver  had  furnished  himself  with  a  bundle  of 
wiHpw  switches,  to  beat  on  his  horse ;  and  of  these 
he  seemed  to  have  great  need.  The  horse,  am>eared 
Iq  have  a  pailionlar  aversion  to  modoA ;  ana*  before 
i«e.  bad,  g«ft.  half-*  wi(y»  the  biuidlo.o£:  switebea  was 


used  op,  and  the  lad  descended  from  the  car,  and 
propelled  the  animal  by  poking  him  in  the  sides 
with  the  sole  remains  of  one  of  the  sticks,  now 
reduced  to  a  mere  peg.  Tree  there  was  none  in 
the  country ;  it  was  one  wilderness  of  rocks  and 
stony  hills ;  but,  by  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  we  observed  a  few  more  willows  growing 
in  a  garden  hedge ;  and  the  hoy  made  for  them«. 
and  began  to  supply  hinjself  anew.  From  a  hill 
above,  however,  there  came  a  loud  and  gruff  ory 
of  wrath.  There  sat  aloft,  over  our  heads,  several 
great  fellows,  who  were  furious  at  this  plunder  of 
so  much  valuable  timber ;  and  the  lad  was  glad  to 
make  his  escape  with  a  whole  skin.  Anon  we 
overtook  a  poor  woman,  whose  foot  was  bleeding 
from  a  out  with  a  sharp-  stone,  and  I  invited  her  to 
mount  the  car ;  and  so  we  went  on  for  some  five 
or  six  miles,  to  the  chapel  to  which  she  was  going. 
Here  ^e  descended,  drew  on  her  shoes  and  stocE* 
ings  on  the  bank,  and  then  joined  the  nngular 
and  picturesque  group  of  worshippers,  "niese 
were  assembled  in  crowds  round  the  chapel,  which 
stood  on  a  little  hill  dose  to  a  small  village.  The 
dark  dresMs  of  the  people  gave  strong  efl^t  to 
the  Boene,  and  to  an  English  eye  it  was  stnking. 
Not  only  in  the  chapel  yud  were  hundreds  kned- 
ing,  but  in  the  streets  of  the  village  itself,  jinder 
the  walls  of  the  cottages,  where  they  could  not 
even  get  a  peep  at  the  chapel.  Thie  is  a  very 
common  sight ;  more  people,  ofteti,  are  kneding 
during  mass  outside  than  inside  of  an  Irish  Catholio 
church,  or  chapel,  as  it  is  always  there  styled.  If 
you  ask  them  why  they  kneel  where  they  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  the  mass  performed,  nor  even 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  chapel,  they  always  reply, 
"  Oh,  it  seems  to  do  them  good  !"  And  truly,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  Catholic  worshippers  in  every 
country,  they  have  an  air  of  singular  devotion. 
Amongst  the  people  stood  a  numerous  group  of 
young  men,  with  their  huge,  bandy  sticks,  ready 
for  a  game  of  hurling,  as  Uiey  there  call  it,  after 
mass  was  over. 

The  way  grew  ever  more  and  more  wild. 
**  Can  Derrvnane  be  in  so  wild  a  country  as  this !" 
asked  I  of  the  driver. 

**  Ay,  ftuth  is  it,  and  far  wilder,"  said  he. 
**  The  counsellor's  house  is  all  amongst  the  wild 
mountains ;  but  he  has  a  meadow  such  as  ye  'U 
hardly  see  anywhere  else." 

On  turning  the  brow  <A  a  hill,  there  lay  a 
descending  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
of  some  two  miles  in  extent ;  there  spread  out  the 
broad  Atlantic  to  the  left;  and  there,  on  its  mar- 
gin, amid  its  mass  of  embosoming  wood,  stood 
forth  the  gray  pile  of  Derrynane. 

As  I  approached  the  house,  rain  came  on,  and 
the  wild  misty  clouds  gave  a  still  more  impressive 
aspect  to  the  scene,  while  the  white  spray  of  the 
ocean  was  seen  flying  high  against  the  rocks,  ami 
the  roar  of  the  sea  came  full  of  majesty  on  tho 
wind.  I  made  my  driver  stop  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance ftom  the  house,  though  I  believe,  and  ss 
it  may  be  imagined  in  such  a  country,  it  was  net 
the  first  time  that  a  stranger  had  arrived  in  such  a 
vehicle ;  and  advancing  towards  it,  saw  the  stal- 
wart form  of  the  Liberator  passing  up  the  court 
before  roe.  Turning  round,  he  looked  at  me  for  u 
moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  *'  Ha !  Mr.  Howiti , 
do  I  see  you  in  Ireland?  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

'*  It  is  long  since  we  met,"  I  observed. 

**  Yee,  but  you  have  taken  good  care  that  we 
shmdd  hear  of  yoa  from  tfalae  to  tiiae,  by  your 
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wTitings.  What  delightful  books  those  are  which 
Mrs.  fiowitt  has  given  us  from  the  Swedish  and 
Danish !" 

*'  Why,  do  you  really  find  time  and  inclination 
to  read  such  books?" 

"  To  be  sure.  I  have  read  every  one  of  them, 
except  the  last,  *  Only  a  Fiddler,*  which  we  have 
not  received  yet  from  Dublin.** 

While  this  was  saying,  we  had  advanced  into 
the  entrance-hall ;  my  upper  garment  was  removed, 
my  portmanteau  was  already  in  charge  of  the  staid 
old  servant,  so  well  known  to  visitors  there,  and 
we  were  ascending  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Connell  to  those  of  his 
(mmily,  then  present,  his  amiable  daughter,  Mrs. 
French,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  O^Connell,  and 
various  guests. 

But  Mfore  we  make  further  acquaintance  with 
these,  we  must  endeavor  to  receive  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  the  place  itself,  and  its  environments. 

I  believe  no  good  view  has  ever  been  taken  of 
Derrynane.  We  have  heard  a  deal  of  the  princely 
style  in  which  O'Connell  lives  there,  and  are 
tberefote  led  to  suppose  that  his  ancestral  abode  is 
something  quite  magnificent.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
The  house  at  Derrynane  is  a  good  and  capacious, 
imther.than  a  grand  house.  On  the  contrary,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fame  and  standing  of  the 
mat  Irish  Liberator,  and  the  hospitality  that  both 
his  position  and  his  disposition  oictate,  it  strikes 
one,  on  arriving  at  it,  as  a  somewhat  miodest  one. 
It  is  the  fitting  residence  of  a  substantial  country 
^ntleman,  ana  nothing  more.  It  is  of  rather  an 
irregular  form,  and  has  evidently  been,  from  time 
to  time,  enlarged  as  became  requisite,  rather  with 
regard  to  convenience  than  to  one  general  design. 
Thus,  you  approach  it  by  a  sort  of  open  ceurt, 
formed  by  two  projections  from  the  main  building. 
The  one  to  your  right  consists  of  a  part  of  the 
house,  where,  I  suppose,  the  household  affiiirs  are 
transacted,  as  visitors  seldom  enter  that  portion ; 
and  of  a  small  chapel  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
recentlv  erected,  and  which  is,  indeed,  not  yet 
internally  finished.  The  projection  to  your  left, 
of  two  stories,  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  Mr. 
O'Connell's  private  study,  and  over  it  the  library, 
with  the  windows  overlooking  the  ocean.  A 
small  lobby  in  this  projection  first  receives  you ; 
and  advancing  from  it,  you  find  yourself  in  a  mrge 
one ;  in  fact,  m  the  very  centre  of  the  house,  and 
where  the  grand  staircase  conducts  ^ou  to  the 
rooms  above.  Here  you  find  the  drawing-room,  a 
fine  spacious  apartment,  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  projection  containing  the  study  and 
library,  and  towards  the  sea ;  and  the  windows  on 
all  sides  give  you  views  over  the  ocean,  and  the 
rocky  hills  around,  with  the  plantations  close  under 
the  house,  and  the  green  expanse  of  meadow  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  sea.  Beneath  this  room 
IS  the  dining-room,  of  the  same  dimensions.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  main  staircase,  you  see  a  long 
passage  leading  to  a  variety  of  rooms;  but  to 
these,  except  it  be  to  his  bedroom  in  that  dhrection, 
the  visitor  seldom  penetrates.  The  library,  the 
drawing  and  dining  rooms,  are  the  visitor's  quar- 
ter, and  a  more  airy  and  agreeable  one  he  seldom 
will  find.  In  themselves  they  are  handsome,  and 
handsomely  furnished,  with  some  family  portraits, 
and  other  pictures ;  but  with  nothing  that  at  all 
savors  of  a  spirit  of  popip  or  ostentation.  They 
are  handsome,  home-like  rooms,  such  as  befit  the 
abode  of  the  country  gentlimian,  or  the  reception 
of  the  prinoei  the  noue,  or  the  simple  and  nnaa- 


suming  man  of  taste.  Ton  feel  that  it  Is  tlie 
house  of  one  who  has  fiir  higher  claims  to  distinc- 
tion than  such  as  are  derived  from  the  mere  splen- 
dor of  abode.  And  what  other  house  can  show 
you  such  views  from  its  windows?  From  the 
middle  of  a  green  wood  you  gaze  down  over  a 
green  meadow  to  the  sea,  which  runs  up  into  a 
sort  of  bay  before  the  house,  bounded  by  the  high 
and  stony  ridge  of  Lamb  Head,  which  shuts  out 
the  Kenmare  river.  Beyond  the  Kenmare  esto-' 
ary,  you  catch  the  view  of  the  high  and  craggy 

glint  of  that  long  promontory  which  separates 
enmare  river  fit)m  Bantry  Bay.  To  the  west, 
the  eye  follows  the  shores  below  the  house,  to 
where  protrudes,  far  into  the  ocean,  the  green  but 
wild  foreland  called  the  Abbey  Island ;  b^use,  in 
spring  tides,  it  is  sometimes  separated  from  the 
mainland,  but  at  other  times  can  be  reached  across 
a  narrow  sandy  neck  on  foot.  In  the  comer,  or 
inner  sweep  of  the  bay,  formed  by  the  running  out 
of  the  Abbey  Island  from  the  mainland,  you  see 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Derrynane ;  whence 
the  house  of  the  Liberator  is  still  often  caDed 
Denynane  Abbey.  Out  at  some  distance  in  the 
ocean,  in  the  same  direction,  you  observe  two 
lofty,  insulated  rocks,  called  Scariff  and  Dinish, 
of  a  bold  and  noble  aspect,  something  like  Ailsa 
Craig,  off* the  coast  of  Scotland.  Such  is  the  view 
seaward  from  Derrynane;  and  when  the  ocean 
waves  come  swelling  in  with  wind  and  tide,  dash- 
ing their  milky  spray  high  over  the  black  rocks 
which  here  and  there  stand  aloft  in  the  waters,  and 
climbing,  in  snowy  whiteness,  the  craggy  shores  in 
every  direction,  there  is  a  wild  grandeur  about  the 
scene  which  can  rarely  be  surpassed.  If  we  then 
walk  out,  and  turn  or  gaze  in  an  opposite  direction, 
especially  to  the  nordi  and  east,  we  find  the  place 
shut  in  Dv  a  sweep  of  noble  mountains,  reaching 
an  elevation  of  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  feet. 
These  form  what  is  called  in  England  a  combe,  or 
sheltered  hollow,  which  is  protected  from  all  the 
severe  winds,  and  builds  a  Kttlb  secluded  region  of 
greenness  and  mildness ;  so  mild,  indeed,  &at  the 
fuschia  and  the  hydrangea  are  seen  blowing  there 
in  great  beauty  in  the  open  air.  The  house  stands 
sufficiently  elevated  to  command  the  fine  sea  view, 
and  partly  that  of  this  green  hoUow,  and  its  bold 
cirole  of  craggy  mountains,  llie  house  is  partly 
battlemented,  and  the  waDs  are  all  tiled  from 
ground  to  roof  with  gray  stone  tiles ;  a  defence 
against  the  action  of  the  elements,  no  doubt  found 
very  necessary  here,  exposed  as  the  house  is  to 
the  winds  and  salt  spray  from  the  stormy  Atlantic. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  house  lie  the  court- 
yard, faim-buildings,  and  offices ;  and,  separated 
from  these  by  the  highway,  lie,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  sheltered  hollow,  the  gardens.  These  are 
spacious  and  very  delightful.  You  cross  an  outer 
plot ;  pass  under  a  sort  of  tunnel,  or  arehway  of 
some  ten  yards  or  so,  and  find  yourself  in  a  lovely 
flower  garden,  with  bee-hives  standing  here  and 
there,  and  a  beautiful  spring  of  water,  covered 
with  a  fanciful  canopy  of  shell-work ;  and  farther 
on  you  see  still  more  tempting  garden-walks,  and 
masses  of  trees,  half-concealing  the  rocks  and  hol- 
lows at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  the 
natural  boundary  to  these  pleasant  gardens.  As 
you  advance,  you  come  to  a  fine  orehard,  in  the 
most  central  and  sheltered  part  of  this  hollow  ;  in 
one  place  you  ascend  a  few  steps,  and  find  a  little 
square  platform  on  the  bonndary-wall,  with  seats 
round  It,  giving  a  splendid  view  of  the  monntains 
eastward;  in  another,  yen  advance  vp  «  elose 
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woodland  walk,  and  arrive  at  a  summei^hoiise,  on 
a  rocky  knoll,  giving  one  complete  and  airy  view 
over  both  sea  and  land.  Descending  again  by 
another  path,  you  discover,  at  the  loot  of  the 
rocks,  a  simple  rural  seat  or  bank,  overhung  by 
the  trees,  and  with  the  flower-garden  lying  dis- 
played at  your  feet.  t 

This  seat  used  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
uncle  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  from  whom  he  inherited 
Derrynane.  This  old  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  both  powerful  physical  frame, 
and  lof^y  moral  character,  lived  to  within  one  year 
of  a  hundred.  He  was  for  some  years  blind  before 
his  decease,  and  delighted  to  sit  here,  where,  be- 
neath the  fresh  canopy  of  trees  and  rocks,  he 
could  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  sea.  That 
sound,  so  full  of  majesty,  seemed  not  only  to 
soothe  him,  but  to  bring,  as  it  were,  a  visible  per- 
ception of  the  scenes  around,  in  which  it  made  so 
^^rand  a  figure,  and  to  call  up  the  vivid  acts  and 
images  of  his  past  life.  **  There  was  no  fear  of 
death  in  his  strong  and  prepared  mind,"  said  Mr. 
O^Connell,  one  day,  as  we  passed  this  place.  **  In 
front  of  this  seat,  at  some  distance,  grew  a  splen- 
did ash  tree.  Once,  having  sat  for  some  time  as 
in  deep  thought,  he  said. 

"  *  Daniel,  I  have  a  favor  to  request  of  you.' 

'* '  Of  me,  uncle  ;  what  can  that  bet* 

*^ '  Measure  me  the  girth  of  that  tree.' 

**  I  did  so,  and  told  him  what  it  was. 

'* '  I  thought  so,'  he  said.  *  I  thouc-ht  it  was 
as  large  as  that.  The  favor  I  would  ask,  Daniel, 
is,  that  that  tree  may  now  be  felled.' 

*'  *  May  be  felled  ?  What,  the  tree  von  have 
always  seemed  to  take  such  pleasure  in  !' 

•*  *  Yes,  I  would  have  it  cut  down.' 

*'  *  Then  certainly  let  it  be  cut  down.  There  is 
DO  occasion  to  ask  the  permission  of  me.' 

"  '  Tes,  as  this  place  will  be  yours,  I  would  not 
do  anything  without  consulting  you.  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  leave  to  fell  this  tree,  and  now  I 
will  tell  you  for  what  purpose  I  would  fell  it.  It 
is  to  make  my  coffin  of  its  wood.  I  have  for 
some  time  thought  that  it  would  be  large  enough, 
and  I  now  find  that  it  is.  Send  for  the  car- 
penter.' 

**  The  carpenter  was  sent  for.  *  Now,  carpen- 
ter,' he  saia,  addressing  him,  '  I  want  you  to 
make  my  coffin.  You  must  cut  down  that  ash  ; 
saw  it  up  into. boards  of  an  inch  and  quarter 
thick,  and  of  twenty- two  inches  deep;  the  en- 
tire boards  will  be  large  enough  both  for  that,  and 
for  the  bottom  and  lid  of  a  suitable  proportion. 
As  for  the  length,  what  do  you  think  that  should 
bet' 

**  The  carpenter,  running  his  eye  over  the  fine 
old  man,  and  considering  in  himself  for  some  time, 
replied : — 

**  *  I  should  say  seven  feet,  your  honor.' 

*'  *  Seven  feet !  Why,  I  never  stood  more  than 
six  feet  three  ;  age  has  something  decreased  my 
height,  but  death,  I  know,  will  stretch  me  out 
again  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but,  seven  feet !  why 
that  is  the  proportion  for  a  giant ;  let  it  be  six  feet 
five.' 

**  With  this  the  old  gentleman  dismissed  the 
man  and  the  subject,  "nie  tree  was  felled  ;  the 
boards  sawn  and  seasoned,  and  the  coffin  made 
according  to  his  directions." 

This  anecdote  strongly  reminded  me,  as  it  will 
others,  of  the  singular  scene  in  Miss  Bremer's 
atory  of  "  The  Neighbors,"  in  which  Ma  ohere 
Mere  orders  her  coffin. 


The  plantations  which  thns  emboeom 
charming  gardens,  and  the  house  also,  are  of  oon* 
siderable  extent,  and  have  pleasant  drives  through 
them  in  diflferent  directions.  Taken  in  contrast 
with  the  bareness  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  rugged  character  of  the  hills,  they  present  a 
very  attractive  and  refreshing  mass  of  verdure  to 
the  eye.  They  are,  however,  but  young,  and 
have,  I  believe,  been  for  the  most  part  planted  by 
the  liberator  himself. 

The  meadow  lying  between  the  plantations  and 
the  sea,  presents,  from  the  house,  a  most  agree- 
able object ;  and  ofiers  one  of  the  most  charming 
places  for  walking,  while  the  emerald  billows  are 
booming  on  the  hard  sands.  Here,  on  Sunday 
aflernoons,  and  on  holidays,  in  the  fashion  of 
Catholic  countries,  the  peasantry  also  assemble  to 
a  game  of  hurling,  or  a  dance  ;  and  the  Liberator 
and  his  family  oflen  go  out,  and  walk  amongst 
them,  and  give  a  livelier  zest  to  their  sport  by  the 
interest  they  take  in  it.  The  sea-sand,  by  that 
admirable  provision  of  Providence,  seen  wherever 
a  low  shore  is  seen,  has  been  thrown  op  into  a 
bank,  which  the  sea-grass  has  ^own  upon,  and 
with  its  roots  knit,  as  it  were,  into  ocean-proof 
firmness ;  the  sea  thus  creating  its  own  barriers. 
The  meadow  actoaHv  lies  below  the  water  at  high- 
tide  ;  and,  were  the  banks  to  give  way,  the  whole 
meadow,  and  part  of  the  plantations,  would  be 
overflowed.  Of  this  there  are  some  fears,  from 
the  looseness  of  the  sand  at  a  part  called  the  Gap, 
or  Dead  Man's  Gap,  from  funerals  formeriy  having 
been  carried  along  the  shore  to  the  abbey,  and 
through  this  gap.  To  favor  the  accumulation  of 
sand,  thorns  and  stakes  are  driven  down  on  the 
shore,  which  seem  to  answer  the  purpose ;  yet 
not  so  as  entirely  to  allay  all  fears  of  the  eflfects  of 
some  tremendous  tempest  from  the  west. 

Walking  along  this  meadow  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  Mrs.  French,  and  one  or  two  other 
visiters,  I  observed  a  troop  of  people  blackening 
all  the  road  at  some  distance  along  the  shore, 
and  making  towards  the  Abbey  Island.  Another 
moment,  and  the  loud  sounds  of  lamentation 
revealed  what  was  the  cause  of  this  sombre  con- 
course. It  was  a  funeral.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  an  Irish  funeral ;  and,  especially  in 
this  striking  scene,  on  the  wild-looking  Abbey 
Island,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  itself, 
the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost.  Accompa- 
nied by  part  of  the  walkers,  I  hastened  after  the 
throng,  and  became  a  witness  of  this  strange  cere- 
mony. 

As  I  drew  nearer,  the  aspect  of  the  place  and 
people  became  more  and  more  impressive.  I  was 
soon  crossing  the  sandy  hollow,  over  which  the 
waves,  dashing  at  high  tides,  resolve  what  is  other- 
wise only  a  promontory,  into  the  Abbey  Island. 
Behind  nie  rose  the  bold,  rocky  shores  of  the  main- 
land, crags  upon  crags,  and  hills  beyond  hills, 
stretching  away  still  higher  and  more  wildly  in- 
land ;  while  amongst  them  were  perched  the  huts 
of  the  people,  half  peasantry,  half  fishers.  To  the 
right  lay  a  small,  well-sheltered  harbor,  with  a 
hooker,  or  sort  of  yacht,  belonging  to  Mr.  Maurice 
O^Connell ;  to  the  lef^,  the  ocean  ;  and  before  me, 
the  high,  craggy  knolls  of  the  island,  and  the 
naked  ruins  of  the  abbey  church  in  the  foreground, 
just  at  hand.  The  nets  of  the  fishemen  were 
spread  to  dry  on  the  sandy  swelb  about,  while  the 
fishermen  themselves  had  joined  the  dark  groups 
who  were  assembled  around  the  abbey,  where  the 
mourners  were  now  sending  forth  the  loud  chome 
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«f  iholr  iDrfimcb^  cries.  A  more  striluRg  Boene 
oaald  soaxoely  present  itself.  The  ruins,  merely 
those  of  the  abtMV  church — a  building  of  the  plain- 
est description,  like  most  country  churches  in  Ire- 
land—«tood  close  on  the  rocky  margin  of  the  sea, 
above  the  broad  beach  which  stretdies  b^ow,  but 
up  which  now  the  waves  were  rolling,  foaming, 
and  thundering  in  magnificent  strength.  Their 
voice  of  ancient  sublimity  mingled  itself  solemnly 
with  the  shriller  cries  of  the  people,  whose  fathers, 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  hoary  ocean  had 
seen  coming  hithei,  with  wail  and  gesture  of 
grief,  to  deposit  their  dead.  Within  the  rains,  all 
was  one  dark*  mass  of  mourners ;  and  around,  on 
the  turf,  and  amid  the  rocks  projecting  here  and 
there  from  it,  were  scattered  separate  groujps,  who 
were  down  on  their  knees,  flinging  theur  arms 
about  in  a  frantic  fashion,  and  uttering  thrilling 
cries  of  lamest.  The  sombre  throng  was  the 
greater,  as  it  is  a  custom  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland,  for  all  who  meet  a  funeral  to  turn  back 
and  follow  it,  so  that  sometimes  the  procession  is 
swelled  immensely. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  violence  of 
grief,  accompanied  by  so  much  action,  must  have 
quite  worn  them  out,  when  one  called  to  Hund, 
that  from  the  hour  in  whioh  the  deceased  expired, 
the  principal  ^oup  had  been  engaged  in  '*  keen- 
ing," or  bewailing  the  dead,  with  fights  burning 
before  the  coffin.  Some  of  those  with  me,  how- 
ever, assured  me  that  on  these  occasions  they  do 
not  neglect  to  take  sufficient  refreshment;  and 
that  the  scene,  if  observed  by  an  English  eye, 
would  sometimes  draw  forth  a  smile  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  The  mourners  will  howl,  and 
lament,  and  get  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  correspon- 
dent action ;  but  on  some  one  coming  in,  they  will 
suddenly  break  ofl^  bring  out  the  whisky  bottle, 
and  eat,  and  drink,  and  become  quite  merry  over 
the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  then,  after  a 
good  interval,  as  if  awakening  to  the  renewed 
sense  of  their  loss  and  their  duty,  will  recommence 
their  wailiogs. 

On  this  occasion  I  observed,  l^at  even  the  most 
energetic  lamenters  lifted  up  their  heads  at  our  ap- 
proach, and  took  a  sly  side-peep  at  the  visiters 
from  Dernmane;  when,  having  satisfied  th^r 
curiosity,  they  went  off  again  in  their  not  inhar- 
monious exclamations,  which,  I  was  told,  recited 
the  virtues  of  the  dead.  What  greatly  surprised 
me,  was,  to  observe  no  priest  amonf^st  them 
peribrmin^  any  burial  service ;  and  this,  I  am 
told,  is  quite  common,  owing  to  the  wide  district 
where  often  only  one  priest  resides ;  and  where, 
therefore,  taken  with  their  other  daily  duties,  the 
attendance  on  aU  funerals  would  become  next  to 
impossible. 

The  men,  I  observed,  all  stood  with  their  hats 
on.  Nnr  did  another  discovery  the  less  surprise 
roe.  I  looked  for  the  grave,  and  found  that  there 
was  none !  Near  the  coffin  stood  two  men,  with 
the  narrow  potato-spades  of  the  Irish,  which  have 
long  handles  and  no  crotches ;  and,  after  a  good 
long  time  of  lamentation,  they  began  to  shovel 
away  the  earth  and  turn  out  the  stones,  and,  in 
fact,  to  make  a  grave  !  This,  too,  I  understand 
is  a  common  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
As  this  fad  made  it  obvioos  that  it  would  be  a 
considerable  time  before  the  fbneral  was  over, 
I  quitted  the  spot,  and  returned  thither  the  next 

*  Not  in  M!taal  mooming ;  bat  only  dark-looking,  fVom 
Hisit  dark  blue  ooaU  and  cloaks. 


day  to  take  a  more  leisurely  view  of  ths  nrin.  I 
now  saw  that  they  had  made  this  grave  dose  to 
the  tomb  of  the  OH^onnells.  Very  deep  it  ooiild 
not  have  been  made,  nnder  the  eireumstanoes,  jet 
deep  enough  to  have  dislodged  the  bones  of  a 
former  tenant. 

What  a  singular  scene  is  a  mral  burial-plac^  in 
Ireland !  With  a  stronflr  feeling  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  ^pet,  they  cling  to  those  old  ruins  of  churches 
and  abbeys :  yet  how  fbw  traces  are  there  of  that 
neatness  and  external  adornment  of  the  cemetery 
which  seem  to  mark  the  affection  of  survivors  for 
those  who  are  gone !  It  is  seldom  that  yon  find 
inscribed  tombs  and  headstones,  except  of  the  rich. 
The  common  herd  lie  mingled  in  the  common 
earth,  with  scarcely  any  distinguishment  but  a 
rude  stone,  of  perhaps  a  foot  high,  gathered  on  the 
ispot,  and  set  upright  on  the  centre  o£  the  grave. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  ruin  was  filled 
with  the  dead,  laid  close  as  possible,  side  by  mde. 
and  was  consequently  studded  thicUy  with  those 
short,  rude,  unhewn  stones  of  memorial.  This 
crowding  into  this  roofless  ruin,  was  owing  to  the 
feeling  of  the  greater  sanctitj ;  for  without  was 
almost  linntless  space,  yet  within  there  was  but 
one  ^rave,  the  tomb  of  the  O'Ooimells,  which  had 
any  inscription.  Without,  it  was  the  same.  I 
could  but  discover  one  stone,  and  that  a  flat  one, 
with  one  inscripcion.  Every  other  evidetioe  of  the 
neatness  which  distinguishes  an  Engliah  grave- 
yard, was  vranting.  The  bones  which  bad  been 
dug  out  of  the  grave  of  yesterday,  were  laid  on  die 
next  grave,  and  a  few  stones  piled  upon  them — ^a 
faint  trace  of  the  old  habit  of  piling  the  cairn  over 
the  dead.  The  boards  of  the  old  coffin  were 
thrown  into  a  comer,  where  my  companion  on  the 
occasion  assured  me  they  would  He  and  rot.  At 
the  east  end,  where  the  hi^h  altar  bad  been,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  disinterred  bones  were 
laid,  and  stones  piled  upon  them ;  and  both  within 
and  vrithout,  amongst  the  long  grass  of  the  graves, 
lay  about  these  unsightlv  boi^s  of  old  disinterred 
coffins.  It  is  no  doubt  toe  poverty  of  the  common 
people  which  has  led  them  to  retain  the  old  habit 
of  merely  raising  a  rough  stone  in  memory  of 
the  dead  ;  but  it  were  to  be  vrished  that  they 
studied  a  little  more  the  decorous  aspect  of  their 
burial-places,  by  interring  again  the  bones,  and 
burning  the  coffin-boards. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  abbey  ruin 
stands  an  object  of  interest  to  the  visiter — ^tbc 
tomb  of  the  O'Connells.  Here  rests  Mrs.  O^Con- 
nell ;  and  here  will,  doubtless,  one  day  rest  the 
remains  of  the  man  who  has  made  his  name 
familiar  throughout  the  world,  for  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  his  oppressed  country.  This  is  a  plain 
altar-tomb,  set  close  into  the  comer ;  and  on  the 
western  wall  above  it,  a  Gothic  arch  encloses  an 
iron  cross.    On  the  tomb  is  inscribed — 

Don. 

firected  to  Uie  Menkory  of 

Daniel  OTonnbllTownlet,  of  t)errynane,  Esq. 

Who  departed  this  life  1770,  full  of  years 

and  virtues. 

Also  of  Makt  his  wife,  dee.    Also  of 
Maurici  O'Connell,  Esq. 

Their  son,  who  erected  this  monumeitt.  The 
chief  ambition  of  his  long  and  respected  life  was 
to  elevato  an  ancient  family  from  unmerited  op- 
pression. His  allegiance  was  pure  and  disinter- 
ested :  his  love  of  his  native  land  sincere  and  di^ 
voted.    His  attachment  to  the  aneient  ikith  of 
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Ids  ftiters,  and  to  the  Chnroli  of  Christ,  was 
his  first  pride  sod  his  cbielest  oonsolstioo.  He 
"dnd  on  the  10th  of  Fehrti&ry,  in  the  97th  year  of 
his  sge.  They  lored  him  best  who  knew  him 
moat.    May  his  soul  rest  in  eternal  peaee ! 

This  date,  Mr.  O'Connell  assured  me,  should 
be  ninety-nine.  Why  the  old  gentleman,  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  persisted  in  depriving  him- 
self of  two  of  his  years,  never  eould  be  under- 
stood. 

From  the  dead,  however,  we  come  back  to  the 
living.  It  is  well  known  that  O'Connell  has  not 
only  always  been  enthusiastically  attached  to  those 
wild  hills  and  shores  of  Derrynane,  but  that  he  has 
as  enthusiastically  followed  the  chase  there.  His 
pack  of  harriers,  of  native  breed,  are  known  all 
over  Europe ;  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  has 
i<^wed  them  daily  from  hill  to  hill,  when  he  has 
retired  from  ^e  neld  of  national  agitation,  for  a 
season,  to  the  mountains  of  Kerr^,  is  regarded  by 
himsdf  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the 
inaintenaiice  of  that  almost  gigaatic  frame  and  con- 
stitution, which  have  enabM  him  to  battle  for 
ludf  a  eentory  with  the  evils  and  the  enemies  of 
his  ooontry.  To  the  present  hour^  when  he  has 
reached  his  seventieth  year,  that  ardor  remains  un- 
abated. At  the  mention  of  the  stem  beauties  of 
bis  native  reffion,  and  at  the  cry  of  his  hounds,  the 
spirit  of  Irish  enthosiasm  kindles  visibly  in  him  ; 
Slid,  as  in  the  arena  of  national  exertion,  he 
«eonis  to  be  second  in  the  field.  It  is  worth  the 
journey  irom  England,  to  join  0'C!onnell  in  a  hunt 
OB  his  mountains. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  turn- 
out of  an  English  field-day,  to  the  troop  of  red- 
ooated  horsemen  scouring  over  the  hedges  and 
ditches  of  a  level  country,  the  hunting  here  must 
bs  novel  indeed.  If  you  will  ride  here  after  the 
hounds,  it  roust  be  on  goats,  and  not  on  horses. 
Four  field  is  one  wild  chaos  of  rocks  and  crags, 
irom  one  ascent  to  another ;  now  damberiog  aloft 
to  catch  sight  of  the  pack^  whose  sonorous  cries 
you  hear ;  and  now  rushing  down  to  gain  some 
other  eminence  which  shuts  out  the  view.  It  is 
not  at  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  either  that  the  paok 
will  throw  off.  O'Connell  is  up  by  peep  of  day, 
and  out  with  his  hounds  into  the  mountains. 
Even  to  this  day,  the  only  indulgence  that  he 
allows  himself,  on  these  occasions,  is  to  ride  a 
horse  up  the  steep  road  from  his  house  to  some 
spot  near  the  scene  of  action.  At  six  o'clock  in 
October  he  is  out.  About  a  score  of  hounds,  the 
number  which  he  prefers  to  the  whole  pack,  are 
seen  drawing  near  the  house  from  the  kennel. 
Gentlemen  are  turning  out,  furnished  with  leap- 
ing-poles ;  and  a  troop  of  such  wild-looking  fel- 
lows, as  Ireland  only  can  produce,  are  hanging 
about,  ready  to  give  their  necessary  assistance  as 
scoots  and  beaters  on  the  occasion.  There  are 
two  huntsmen  in  red  caps  and  red  jackets,  armed 
with  the  same  staves.  The  Liberator  appoira  also 
grasping  his ;  and  away  goes  the  throng  towards 
the  beriihis. 

The  life  of  O'Ckmnell  at  Derrynane  has  always 
been  that  6(  an  old  clan  chieftain  ;  and  when  you 
see  him,  and  his  friends,  and  his  followers,  thus 
setting  out  for  the  ehase,  you  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  some  graphic  sketch  in  the  novels  of 
Walter  Scmtt.  But  the  huntsmen  and  the  tribe  of 
ibllowers  have  dispersed  over  some  of  the  steep 
£uBlds  at  the  foot  or  the  hills,  and  are  beating  over 
the  boshes.    There  is  a  period  of  watching  aod 


expectation,  while  the  hoonds  silemly  ttaveiseihs 
ground  in  all  directions,  with  busy  nosos ;  and  aa 
silently  stand  the  Liberator  and  his  friends  on  soon 
neighboring  eminence,  awaiting  the  discovery  of 
the  hare.  At  once  a  hound  gives  mouth;  ths 
rest  run,  at  the  cry,  in  his  wake;  there  is  « 
general  joining  in  the  joyful  clamor;  and  th^ 
hare  is  seen  careering  away  up  the  valley.  Now, 
then,  for  the  hills;  and  luck  to  him  who  haa  i 
nimble  foot  and  a  free  chest,  for  he  will  need  them. 
From  this  moment,  all  is  excitement  and  eager 
pursuit.  Round  the  hills  circles  the  started  hare, 
and  is  found  and  lost — seen,  and  again  only  trao9- 
able  by  the  cry  of  the  pursuers.  Now  all  is 
silence ; — the  hounds  haye  lost  the  scent,  and 
again  the  musical  peal  of  voices  comes  streaming 
fuller  and  fuller  down  the  wind.  Here  is  the 
bewildered  hare  coming  directly  upon  you.  Still ! 
There  she  stands,  reared  on  her  hind  legs,  and 
listens  in  the  very  midst  of  vou.  But  now  ! — she 
catches  the  view  of  you,  and  is  gone  over  crag  and 
hoUow  like  a  flying  shadow.  The  scouts  are 
ahready  on  every  hill  top.  There  is  a  whistle-— 
she  is  seen  by  one  of  them,  who  points  from  hk 
airy  elevation  the  way  that  she  is  taking.  The 
huntsman's  voice,  Miouting  '*Forwarc»,  fef- 
waids!"  is  heard,  and  once  roord  the  padc  is 
upon  the  track.  Louder  grows  the  ery,  matp 
eager,  more  continuous.  Away !  down  themgg^ 
brae,  or  you  are  too  late !  Here  come  the  eagvr 
pack  close  on  the  flagging  victim  ;  and  a  loud 
halloo  announces  that  the  chase  is  over ! 

Thus  does  it  go,  from  one  romantio  region  Id 
another ;  now  winding  along  the  green  and  lofty 
mountain  side ;  now  lost  amidst  savage  projecting 
crags,  that  frown  far  above  you,  and  streamlets 
roaring  and  tumbling  down  the  dizay  depths  hi 
below  you  ;  and  now,  from  some  ihr  commanding 
point,  taking  in  a  glorious  survey  of  hills  ana 
ocean,  the  wide  plain  of  Waterville,  or  the  distait 
roeky  islands  of  the  Skelligs^  or  the  splendid  bays 
of  Ballinskelligs,  Valentia,  or  the  distant  dingle. 

Afternoon  sees  a  motley  throng  descending  the 
winding  road  from  the  mountains,  down  towards 
Derrynane.  The  light  hue  of  the  dogs,  and  the 
scarlet  gleam  of  the  huntsmen's  costume,  are 
prominently  visible ;  and  as  they  draw  near,  yon 
wish  for  a  painter  to  give  you  the  picturesque 
and  weary  company  on  a  broad  canvass.  It  weie 
a  picture  which,  at  a  future  day,  when  the  great 
and  the  little  men  of  the  present  generation  are 
gone  from  the  scene,  and  the  Liberator  and  hia 
agitations  for  emancipation  and  repeal  are  become 
matters  of  history,  and  of  a  nioi^  impartial  judg- 
ment than  can  perhaps  be  arrived  at  by  us,  wouW 
be  gazed  at  with  intense  interest  by  our  children. 
That  stalwart  and  manly  figure  in  the  centre ;  the 
men  who  surround  him*  often  charaotiers  of  note 
and  influence  in  the  political  world ;  the  doga,  s 
peculiar  old  Irish  race,  many  of  them  with  long 
shaggy  coats,  with  serious  faces  and  erect  tails, 
trotting  on  as  if  from  some  great  aehievemeiit ; 
and  they  who  crowd  behind,  in  raiment  and  with 
locks  as  wild  as  their  own  bills  and  moors^-what 
most  prodigal  elements  for  a  splendid  paintiag  by 
Landseer ! 

But  the  Liberator  and  his  friends  betake  them*  • 
selves  to  the  house — it  is  the  impo^tsnt  hour  of 
six.     The  hospitality  of  Derrynane  is  proverbial. 
Few  whom  the  love  of  travel,  or  the  curiosity  to  • 
see  the  great  agitator  in  bis  mountain  home,  mm 
thither,  depart  without  being  asksd  to  tah«  a  i 
lifreshment;  and  never,  during  O'Coanaira  mtj^ 
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thete,  is  the  house  without  guests,  and  those  ofVen 
numerous.  There  is  firenerally  a  considerable 
•ompany  assembled  at  dinner ;  and  the  drawing- 
loom,  at  other  hours,  is  oAen  vocal  with  a  troop 
of  the  Liberator's  grandchildren,  of  whom  he  has 
QO  fewer  than  six-and-thirty !  Nowhere  does 
0*Conaell  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
jnidst  of  his  own  family.  He  seems  to  be  particu- 
Jarly  happy  in  his  family  relations.  Cnildren, 
grandchildren,  guests,  and  domestics,  appear  ani- 
mated by  one  spirit  of  affection  and  respect  towards 
bim.  It  speaks  volumes,  that  within  doors  and 
without,  in  his  own  neighborhood,  the  enthusiastic 
attachtBont  to  him  is  perhaps  greater  than  any- 
where else. 

The  person  of  O'Connell  is  too  well  known  to 
all  the  English  world  to  need  any  description 
here ;  but  no  one  can  avoid  being  struck  with  his 
appearance  as  you  see  him  at  home.  That  large 
figure,  built  like  one  of  the  ancient  round  towers 
or  his  country,  arrayed  in  a  reddish,  well-padded 
dressing-gown,  and  the  repeal  cap  upon  his  head 
—thus  yon  see  him  seated  at  breakfast,  generally 
at  a  side-table  by  himself,  for  the  convenience  of 
reading  bis  letters  and  newspapers,  which  the 
postman,  early  in  the  morning,  brings  over  the 
hills  from  Cshirciveen.  The  repeal  cap  is  of 
green  velvet,  with  a  narrow  gold  bind  surrounding 
Qie  upper  part  in  vandyk^;  thus,  for  all  the 
world,  resembling  to  the  eye  a  crown.  Thus 
arrayed,  the  Liberator — a  title  constantly  used  by 
his  servants  and  friends — ^reminds  you  of  some  old 
king  in  aOerman  story;  but  no  old  king  in  any 
Genoan  story  ever  occupied  that  position  of 
imporunce,  or  exercised  that  moral  influence 
which  the  Irish  agitator  exercises  at  this  moment. 
While  he  opens  letter  after  letter,  or  glances  over 
the  columns  of  every  newspaper  published  in  Ire- 
land, besides  English  and  French  ones,  which 
have  issued  from  his  capacious  post-bag,  the  work- 
ings of  a  gigantic  machinery,  in  daily  operation, 
for  compelling  this  great  country  to  do  justice  to 
his  long-abu^  native  land,  are  laid  open  to  his 
eye ;  and  thoughts  which  will  to-morrow  send  out 
an  electric  action  to  every  nook  of  Ireland,  sit 
•oleranly  on  his  brow.  The  acearacy  with  which 
that  machinery  works,  and  how  well  all  its  move- 
ments and  results  are  known  to  the  great  director 
of  them,  a  simple  fact  may  demonstrate.  Two 
days  after  I  leA,  he  was  setting  out  on  his  tour  of 
repeal  agitation.  At  dinner  he  said,  *'  At  Cashel 
I  shall  have  500,000  of  the  Tipperary  boys  to 
?»»«et  me."  The  report  of  that  gathering  in  The 
Times  afterwards  showed  how  well  founded  was 
the  assertion. 

Another  point,  which  strikes  you  in  a  visit  to 
Derrynane,  is  that  which  springs  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelPs  particular  faith.  As  a  Catholic,  he  possesses 
a  mighty  hoM  on  the  minds  of  his  countrjrmen. 
And  he  is  no  mere  nominal  and  careless  Catholic. 
He  keeps  a  d(Hnestic  chaplain  or  confessor,  the 
jolly-looking  Father  O'Sullivan  ;  and  it  at  first 
somewhat  startles  you  to  hear,  perhajpe,  during  the 
day,  a  sound  of  merry  children's  Toices  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  on  entering,  behold,  amid  all 
the  noise  and  childish  laughter,  the  holy  father 
walking  to  and  fro,  as  if  totally  unconscious  of  the 
iuvenile  racket  around  him,  with  his  breviary  in 
JUS  hand,  muttering  his  prayers.  In  the  obser- 
▼aneee  of  his  religion,  O'Connell  has  always  been 
•oioosly  lealous  and  regular.  Seeing  this,  people 
i  biive  ohtn  said,  **  Can  this  be  geaaine,  deep  feel- 
siBf  of  vsUpon,  or  is  it  policy!    Can  tooh  a 


terty  intellect  .as  that  of  O'ConqeH's  n^  be 
spell-bound  by  the  puerilities  of  many  of  the  Calk* 
oiic  rites  and  dogmas!"  The  thing  is  perfectly 
simfple  and  oasy  of  belief  For  my  part,  reveiene- 
ing  the  sacred  right  of  fullest  liberty  of  cooscienoe 
and  opinion,  and  accustoming  myself  to  look  with 
a  friendly  sympathy  on  the  practices  of  all  reliiriom 
sects,  I  see  daily  how  omnipotent  are  the  spells  of 
habit  and  education,  and  especially  how  the  heart 
clings  to  the  veriest  baubles  of  a  religion  that  is 
persecuted.  Lord  Shrewsbury,  in  his  book  on  the 
Ecstatica,  not  only  relates  in  profoundest  faith  ail 
the  marvels  of  those  singular  women  with  the  bleed- 
ing stigmata,  facts  perfectly  explainable  on  mes- 
meric principles,  but  gravely  relates  that  St. 
Loyola  was  in  the  habit,  by  the  very  force  of  his 
religious  seal,  of  elevating  himself  into  the  air,  and 
was  found  in  this  state,  more  than  once,  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  '*  Can  his  lord^ip 
really  believe  such  nonsense!"  adc  the  readers. 
No  doubt  of  it.  Education  and  a  persecuted  reli- 
gion have  made  far  more  than  that  easy  to  his  faith. 
So  with  O'Connell .  We  see  him  paying  reveresoe 
to  what  in  our  eyes  are  exploded  fahles ;  nay,  man^ 
to  what  are  in  principle  totally  opposed  to  thstieai 
for  liberty  which  has  always  distinguished  him, 
and  made  him  ever  ready  to  come  forth  at  poUie 
meetings  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  black,  white, 
or  copper-colored  man.  One  morning,  on  opening 
his  letter-bag,  he  exclaimed, ''  Bravo  !  I  hcve  get 
it!"  "What  is  that!"  I  asked.  "  It  is  2V 
Cambridge  and  Cktford  Magazine,  containing 
Smythe's  Defence  of  the  Jesuits— the  first  defence 
by  a  Protestant  of  that  much  misrepresented  hody 
of  men."*  I  could  only  smile  to  mys^df.  It  was 
the  advocate  of  universal  liberty  tejotcing  in  tho 
defence  of  the  greetest  band  of"^  spiritoal  tyrants 
which  ever  stood  in  the  onward  path  of  hnmaflity ! 
But  this  needs  not  a  single  word.  The  defence  of 
a  body  of  men  with  a  world's  history  against  them, 
and  at  this  moment  ripe  for  a  fresh  expulsion  frem 
every  country  in  Europe,  for  their  domineering  in- 
terference with  the  progress  of  politieal  freedoo^ 
and  with  the  sanctity  of  domestic  lifo— 4s  a  thing 
which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  f<mn  of  words. 
Bat  snch  are  the  anomalies  of  mind  produced  by 
education  and  riveted  by  persecution.  At  nine 
o'clock  every  morning,  the  bell  at  DenTitmiie  rings 
for  mass.  From  all  parts  of  the  house,  troop  the 
members  of  the  family,  visiters,  aad  servantSf  to 
the  chapel ;  »nd  for  one  hour  the  whole  place  is  as 
still  as  a  tomb.  At  ten,  breakfast  is  served  ;  and 
then  coromenre  the  ordinary  afifairs  or  arousemeirts 
of  the  day.     Such  is  O'Conndl  at  Demrnane. 

But  says  some  curious  inquirer,  *'  How  do  the 
people  seem  in  his  own  neighborhood !  Are  they 
better  ofl^  than  elsewhere ! " 

This  is  ticklish  ground.  Every  one  koows  that 
O'Connell,  as  the  centre  of  one  of  the  greatest 
noovements  in  modem  times — a  movement  involv- 
ing the  conflicting  interests  of  thousands,  as  these 
thousands  are  taught  to  think  them,  and  the  hopes 
of  millions — is  equally  bespattered  with  praise  and 
vituperation.  Every  hour  in  Ireland  you  hear,  as 
you  pass  from  one  company  to  another,  the  most 
violent  and  opposite  assertions.  '*  Oh  !  O'Connell 
is  a  great  tradei^— he  is  a  great  benefactor — he  robs 
the  poor  Irish  through  Uie  nose— he  is  the  sole 

*  [Not  the  firsL  Our  friend  Bobert  Hare,  jr. ,  Esq.,  dc- 
rered  an  oration  at  Philadelphia  several  years  ago.  in 
defence  of  this  persecuted  hody  i — and  we  think 


Hare 
hSTCllr 


was  then  a  Protestant ;  which,  by  the  way  OUi 
be  saSd  of  Uie  BhigUsK  writer. ]---Z».  Ago,  ^^ 
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hope  of  the  country— he  laufi^  in  his  sleeye  at  his 
own  hkmey — he  is  the  only  man  who  e?er  yet 
efibeted  the  slightest  good  for  Ireland — he  makes  a 
ffood  thing  of  it— he  has  sacrificed  a  far  better," 
sc.  ftc.  Is  not  that  queer  ground  for  an  obserrer 
to  go  upon  ?  Yet  the  question  is  a  very  natural 
and  legitimate  question,  and  I  shall  not  shirk  jt« 
My  object  was  to  learn,  and  is  now  to  declare,  the 
truth  :  I  hsTe,  and  can  have,  no  other. 

Spite,  therefore,  of  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  struck  me  that  the  people,  all  along  that 
coast — those  ais  well  on  O'Connelrs  as  on  Mr.  Ma- 
honey's  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  estates,  as  on  others 
— locrff  better  off ;  they  were,  at  least,  much  better 
dressed.  True,  their  huts  were  the  poor,  genuine 
Irish  huts  in  general ;  but  their  little  allotments 
seemed  well  cultivated,  and  the  people  had  a 
healthy,  cheerful  look.  True,  when  I  asked  the 
cause  of  the  better  appearance  of  the  people, 
O'Connell  did  not  say,  «*  That  is  the  effect  of  my 
influence ;  that  is  the  effect  of  my  ^neficence 
amongst  them ;"  but  simply,  '*  That  is  because 
they  get  plenty  offish  ;  while  inland  they  get  only 
potatoes.  The  fishermen's  families  make  money 
of  part  of  their  fish,  and  their  neighbors  get  part 
from  them  for  a  trifle ;  and  thus  they  live  better 
and  dress  better."  Certainly  I  did  not  observe 
those  excessively  ragged  garments  which  astonish 
yoo  in  many  places.  Poverty  unquestionably  there 
was  enough ;  it  is  a  national  evil,  not  to  be  eradi- 
cated but  by  a  national  remedy.  Where  it  is  out- 
wardly removed  in  part  by  better  houses,  you  still 
find  it  on  the  hearth.  At  Mount  Kennedy,  in 
Wicklow,  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Fitawilliam,  and 
almost  close  to  his  house,  at  the  inn  I  could  get 
nothing  for  dinner  but  a  potato  and  some  bread  and 
hotter.  There  was  neither  meat  nor  bacon  in  the 
boose ;  and  on  going  down  stairs  to  depart,  I 
stumbled  by  accident  into  the  room  where  the  land- 
lord and  family  were  dining ;  and  what  was  their 
dinner  t  about  a  bushel  of  potatoes  boiled  in  their 
husks,  and  poured  out  in  a  heap  on  the  bare  board. 
Around  this  swine's  feast  the  whole  famUy  were 
nttrng,  and  each,  with  a  little  heap  of  salt  at  his 
elbow,  was  peeling  his  potatoes  and  dipping  them 
in  it.  Now,  any  traveller  passing  through  this 
country  in  the  niffht,  and  witnessing  such  a  scene 
at  the  inn,  would  have  set  the  country  down  as 
sunk  in  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  Lord  Pitzwil- 
Kam  as  a  bad  landlord.  On  the  other  band,  had 
he  passed  through  the  country  by  day,  and  not 
entered  the  inn  or  the  cottages,  he  would  have  set 
the  neighborhood  down  for  rich  and  happy ;  for  it 
is  beautifully  cultivated :  there  is  a  model  f%irm 
belonging  to  I^rd  Fitzwilliam  ;  the  houses  are  good, 
and  his  lordship  employs,  the  year  round,  alK>ut  a 
hundred  and  fitly  laborers,  at  one  shilling  per  day ; 
the  usual  wages  in  the  country  being  sixpence  a 
day  in  summer,  and  nothing  in  winter.  Again, 
any  one  wishing  to  impeach  the  consistence  of 
oharacter  in  Miss  Edge  worth,  who  has  written  so 
ably  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  miffht  say, 
and  with  truth,  that  in  the  very  neighborhood  of 
Edgeworthstown  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  most 
wretched  huts,  and  most  wretched  objects  in  Ire- 
.and.  So  easy  is  it  to  make  a  one-sided  statement 
regarding  things  and  persons  in  Ireland,  of  all 
eountries  in  the  world.  My  opinion  then  is,  that 
the  people  are  much  better  off  about  Derrynane 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  that  country ;  and  I 
Observed  that  a  great  number  of  people  were  em- 
^oyed  in  improvements  on  the  Derrynane  estate. 
The  people  with  whom  I  spoke  of  O'Connell,  in 


the  neighborhood,  evinced  a  general  enthusiasm 
regarding  him  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  source  of 
great  pride  that  he  always  conversed  with  them  in 
their  native  Irish. 

But  what,  says  another,  is  your  eeneral  impres- 
sion of  Repeal  ?  Is  it  good  for  Ireland  ?  •  jL)oes 
O'Connell  really  do  good  or  mischief  by  his  agita- 
tion t  That  is  another  vexed  question ;  but  as  it  is 
an  important  question,  and  one  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  not  be  treated  as  a  party  question,  but 
one  of  national  utility,  I  will  answer  that  too,  and 
in  the  directest  manner.  My  impression  is,  that  it 
is  a  sreat  and  beneficial  agitation ;  and  that  it  is 
our  Kittlt,  and  not  that  of  O/Connell,  if  it  does  not 
produce  the  most  signal  good.  It  were  good  for 
Irelandy  did  it  only  compel  the  English  government 
to  rivet  ^  as  it  does,  its  most  anxious  attention  on  that 
country  and  its  condition, 

I  am  no  indiscriminate  admirer  of  anv  man.  1 
scorn  to  flatter  the  greatest  of  mankind,  be  he  who 
he  may.  I  am  too  proud  to  bow  the  knee  to  any 
Baal,  though  all  the  world  beside  should  run  after 
him.  I  am  of  no  party  but  that  of  the  people  ;  I 
never  was,  and  never  will  be.  My  object  has 
always  been  to  maintain  independence,  and  an 
unbiassed  judgment ;  but  if,  by  word  or  deed,  I  can 
serve  the  common  cause,  I  am  ready  to  do  it,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  suffer  for  it.  Having,  therefore, 
seen  Ireland  with  my  own  eyes,  I  unhesitatingly 
avow,  that  any  agitation  which  has  for  its  object 
to  raise  the  country  out  of  its  present  wretchedness, 
is  better  than  none ;  that  it  is  not  only  constitutional 
bvt  honorable  to  every  Irishman  to  cry  for  repeal. 
It  is  for  Irishmen  to  seek  justice  through  repeal, 
and  for  us  Englishmen  to  render  repeal  unnecessary 

BT  JUSTICE  ! 

It  is  high  time  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
changed.  It  is  high  time  that  so  fine  a  portion  of 
the  empire  was  raised,  by  wise  and  kindly  govern- 
ment, to  an  equality  of  comfort  and  prosperity  vnth 
the  rest  of  the  United  Eangdom.  There  is  no  king- 
dom on  earth  where  prosperity  and  happiness  are 
so  fl^oriously  united  as  in  England ;  there  is  none 
in  Europe  where  the  people  are  so  poor  and  miser- 
able as  the  people  of  Ireland.  This  cannot  origin- 
ate in  nature,  for  nature  has  been  bountiful :  it 
originates,  then,  in  government;  and  it  is  the 
sac^  doty  of  that  government,  as  it  values  human 
happiness,  and  the  honor  and  stabUity  of  the  com- 
mon country,  to  put  an  end  to  this  povertv,  to  era- 
dksate  this  misery.  Every  man  who  fi^els  for  hie 
fellow-man,  or  who  is  jealous  of  his  country's  fame, 
should  join  in  this  demand,  be  he  English,  Scotch, 
Welch,  or  Irish ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  were  it 
not  the  interest  of  all.  But  duty  and  interest  can- 
not be  divided  ;  duty  is  bound  up  by  a  wise  Provi- 
dence indissolubly  with  the  general  good,  and 
therefore  we  may  join  in  the  cry  of  "  Justice  to 
Ireland,"  all  the  louder,  for  that  justice  is  clearly 
the  interest  of  every  subject  of  the  British  crown. 
There  is  not  a  party  which  can  be  named,  whose 
real  interest  it  is  not  that  Ireland  should  be  raised 
out  of  her  present  condition.  What  anxiety  would 
be  saved  to  government,  and  what  an  increase  of 
revenue  would  be  effected  by  a  better  state  of  things 
in  Ireland!  The  merchant  would  find  a  better 
market ;  the  landed  proprietor  would  derive  a  bet^ 
ter  rent ;  for  the  grand  evils  of  Ireland  remedied, 
its  natural  fertility  would  be  stimulated  by  capital, 
and  a  richer  source  of  profit  would  be  found  for  all 
parties  in  the  prosperity  than  can  possibly  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  exhaustion  of  that  country.  ^ 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  no  equivocal  one. 


TI81T  TO  MB*  o'CQWSUf  AT  PH>¥ll4ltf. 


.  There  is  |io  mistake  about  it.  Oo  its  face  the  most 
unobservant  traveller  sees  written   poverty  and 

,  wrong  He  sees  the  traces  of  the  harsh  ploaffh- 
share  of  political  oppression  deeply  scored  into  her 

.  surface.  It  is  a  beautiful  but  a  melanohoLy  land. 
On  the  aide  nearest  to  England  you  see  a  bordering 
of  prosperous  and  as  it  were  conlafi:ion8  beauty ; 
but  advance  a  little,  and  that  is  left  behind,  xou 
look  in  vain  for  the  garden-like  aspect,  thickly 
crowded  wiih  rich  farms,  noble  country  seats, 
swarming  villages  full  of  comfort  and  taste ^  and 
towns  alive  with  an  active  population,  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  farther  you  go,  the  barer  becomes  the 
scene.  Here  and  there  some  solitary  park  lifts  its 
verdurous  trees,  or  some  river  winds  along  through 
bcautifol  meadows,  and  banks  splendid  with  their 
forest  foliage ;  but  firom  one  such  refreshing  object 
to  another,  all  is  bare,  and  shorn  as  it  were  to  the 
quick.  The  fields  are  fenced  with  rude  banks, 
often  without  bush  or  tree ;  the  houses  are  all  the 
wretched  buU  which  for  their  wretchedness  have 
become  proverbial.  And  why  is  thisT  It  is  be- 
cause the  proprietors  have  not  lived  here  as  in 
England,  to  throw  over  their  estates  a  garment  of 
rural  beauty-»-to  build,  to  plant,  to  see  that  fair 
rents  and  expended  capital  enabled  the  farmer  to 
enrich  the  lands  in  his  tenure,  and  to  diffuse  amid 
the  population  the  fruits  of  well-paid  labor.  For 
ages  on  ages  there  has  been  carried  on  a  system 
of  drainage,  not  of  the  bogs,  but  of  the  purses  of 
the  cultivators.  It  has  been  one  long  application 
of  bleeding  and  depletion.  It  has'been,  as  if  we 
expected  a  man  to  grow  fat  and  vigorous  with  a 
dozen  vampyres  every  night  sucking  his  hlood. 
To  what  an  extent  this  has  gone,  is  testified  by 
the  air  of  blight  and  desolation  whioh  lies  on  the 
country.  It  is  testified  by  rags  and  dolefullest 
cabins.  Ireland  is  a  land  of  splendid  styes,  but 
wretched  houses,  tt  is  testified  by  a  general  des- 
titmiun,  which  no  Christian  government  can  see 
with  composure,  far  less  infiict,  and  which  no  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  content  to  submit  to.  But  it  is 
only  when  you  explore  the  abodes  and  the  mode 
and  means  of  existence  of  this  people,  that  the 
awful  truth  of  these  things  becomes  realized  to 
you. 

,  .  Ton  see  hi  pigs  lybg  before  every  door,  or  on 
every  hearth ;  but  do  those  who  rear  these  animals 
eat  them!  Such  an  idea  neve^  enters  their  heads. 
As  Groldsmith  said  long  9go— 

**  As  for  etttiftg  ft  rsehet  of  what  they  take  pri4«  in. 
They  M  as  soon  think  isf  bating  the  |«tii  k  is 
IHediA." 

iThe  English  laborer  kills  his  pig  at  Christmas, 
and  hangs  a  pair  of  fat  flitches  luxuriously  from 
his  cottage  eeiling.  Never  is  such  a  thing  seen  in 
^Ireland.  It  mayl>e  said  that  scarce  an  Irish  cotter 
knows  the  taste  of  bacon ;  the  pigs  all  walk  oflf  to 
England ! 

Sens  stalk  about  his  door;  their  eggs  ate  dl 
sent  to  England.  Turkeys  strut  and  feed  in  his 
fields ;  but  they  fly  away  to  England  when  ready 
for  the  spit.  Splendid  herds  of  bullocks  graze  his 
meadows;  but  as  soon  as  fat,  they  march  away 
to  England:  be  never  tastes  a  steak  o^  them. 
Dairies  of  fine  cows  graze,  too,  in  the  pastures ; 
but  their  milk  is  all  made  into  butter,  which  sails 
away  to  England.  Go  into  an  English  dairy,  and 
you  see  the  butter  neatly  rolled  into  pounds  for  the 
consumption  of  the  next  miurket  town  ;  but  go  into 
an  Irish  dairy,  and  a  row  of  ominous  firkins  arrests 
joor  sttention ;  into  them  every  pound  of  bntter 


finds  its  way,  and  so  over  to  Boglaiid.  Cqsb  mMiua' 
on  the  plains  of  Ireland  :  it  is  a  real  fi^l ;  tbwigh 
it  seems  doubtful,  when  we  hear  of  the  balk  of 
the  people  existing  only  on  potatoes.  Com  isti 
wave  there ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  cot  than  h  tabes 
wing  for  England.  The  landlord  is  gone  to  Eng- 
land, and  ul  sorts  of  landed  produce,  by  sodm 
strange  mesmeric  eflect,  seem  resolved  to  go  after 
him.  There  is  but  one  exception — the  potato. 
Ihat  is  Irish  to  the  core.  The  poor  half-brother 
of  com  cleaves  to  the  poor  half>brother  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  his  sole  prop  and  support. 

But,  gracious  Heaven !  to  think  only  c^  one 
everlasting  and  unvarying  meal  of  potatoes,  and 
nothing  else !  Of  a  whole  nation — at  least  of  six 
out  of  eight  millions  of  its  population— eating 
potatoes,'and  nothing  but  potatoes,  raoroiog,  noon, 
and  night,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year, 
to  the  end  of  their  lives !  There  is  something  hid- 
eous in  the  very  idea.  Whatever  luxury  or  laxn- 
rious  change  other  mortals  may  enjoy,  the  Irish 
peasant  is  presented,  by  steprdame  Nature,  with 
one  eternal  potato.  The  sheep  on  the  hills  seeks 
variety  ef  food,  or  it  pines  and  perishes ;  but  the 
Irish  peasant — a  man,  and  a  brother  of  the  licbest 
epicure — Ts  compelled  to  his  one  monotonons  mess ; 
and  if  he  perish,  it  is  for  want  of  even  that ! 

If  a  clever  fellow  had  sat  down  to  plan  a  arheas 
b^  which  he  might  reduoe  a  whole  nation  to  tto 
singular  condition,  that  it  should  produce  all  the 
go^  things  of  this  world,  jet  should  en  jot  bom 
of  them ;  that  they  who  raised  them  should  new 
taste  them ;  that  com,  cattle,  butter,  egos,  ba^oa, 
should  all  fly  the  lips  of  the  modem  Tantiina, 
who  was  surrounded  by  them  in  their  gmwth  ;  and 
that,  by  a  strange  and  inexorable  law,  they  should 
all  pass  out  of  the  country  and  leave  him  nothing 
but  potatoes,  he  would  have  found  it  an  alteo^ 
ov^matching  the  most  transcendant  int^eel.  Bat 
here  has  England,  almost  without  a  thooght|  and 
by  the  eimple  application  of  sufficient  cold  steel 
and  salable  sinews,  most  perfectly  aocomi^ishod 
this  unhappy  mirade.  And  because  Irishmen  have 
not  been  contented  to  tolerate  this  condition,  whibh 
none  in  human  shape  ought  to  tolerate,  firom  time 
to  time  they  have  teen  massacred  withont  mercy, 
and  placed  on  the  scale  of  seris. 

It  IS  to  raise  Ireland  and  the  Irish  from  this  condi 
tion,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  devoted  the  eneifies 
of  a  mqst  powerful  mipd  and  constitution^  and  the 
yea^  of  a  long  life.  Not  only  Irishmen,  but  ev- 
ery BLiglishman  who  feels  for  the  honor  of  his 
country,  and  would  not  have  the  despots  of  the 
continent,  the  felse  Pmssian  and  the  savage  Rus- 
sian, pointing  as  thejr  do  with  devilish  leer  to  Ire- 
land, that  foul  blot  in  the  midst  of  our  glories ; 
not  only  Englishmen,  but  every  man  who  believes 
in  the  Gospel,  and  would  have  his  neighbor  used 
as  himself,  ought  to  thank  him. 

What  wants  O'Connell  1  That  Ireland  should, 
in  all  respects,  be  placed  on  a  fitting  with  Eng- 
land. Can  anything  be  more  reasonable?  Bat, 
say  you,  *'  He  wants  repeal  of  the  union."  True ; 
and  if  he  and  his  countrymen  think  that  it  wUl  hf«l 
the  wounds  of  Ireland — and  I  believe  they  sincerely 
do  think  so ;  if  they  think  it  will  enable  ihem  to 

S:et  rid  of  the  curse  of  absenteeism,  and  enable  the 
rish  farmer  and  cotter  not  only  to  feed  caltle  and 
pigs,  but  to  feed  upon  them«  they  have  a  great 
ri^t  to  demand  it. 

lot  and  I  think  that  repeal  would  not  do  this ; 
and,,  therefore,  we  oppose  and  ptevent  it.  But  ws 
admit  the  eidlfand  would  seek  another  remedy  >*- 
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Mt9  -If  ha  «^;  mm!  Ikaft  is,  to  give  to  Inhini 
6i«rytAnBg'  which  k  needs  besides !  I  nfeatil ;  it 
IS  for  the  Irish  to  uEge  xepeal^  and  it  is  for  m  to 
render  it  unnecessary.  If  we  would  destroy  the 
influence  et  0'Ck>nnell,  O^Connell  has  long  ago 
taught  us  the  secret.  Mr.  Brotherton  hss  assured 
me  that,  once  sitting  beside  O'Goso^l  in  the  house 
of  commons,  he  said  to  him,  '*  If  we  were  to  grant 
to  Ireland  so  and  so,  would  ^ou  then  give  up  agi- 
tation ?"  ''  My  friend !"  said  O'Connell,  smiling 
significantly,  **  agitation  then  would  give  up  me — 
/  could  not  agitate  !" 

That  is  the  Agitator's  own  secret  for  putting 
him  down.  He  has  told  us  one  secret ;  but  he  has 
discovered  another,  and  in  that  lies  all  has  present 
strength.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  the 
fabric  of  its  political  and  social  system  is  built  on 
a  rotton  foundatiou.  Its  government  was  seised 
by  violence,  and  has  been  maintained  by  violence. 
Property,  both  that  of  the  church  and  the  i>eople, 
was  seized  and  put  into  hostile  hands.  Hence  the 
foot  of  bitterness  which  is  continually  producing 
the  bitter  fruits  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and  faction. 
Property,  if,  from  long  use  and  sanction,  it  cannot 
now  be  made  to  chan|re  hands  again,  must,  at 
least,  be  made,  by  ithe  influeoee  of  wise  laws,  to 
yield  to  the  population  of  the  country  something 
more  than  rags  and  potatoes — k  must  yield  em- 
ployment, hope,  and  sufficiency.  A  difficult  and 
nice  matter ! — ^but  one  which  must  be  fairly  and 
firmly  met,  or  the  sanctity  of  property  itself  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  hostility  to  its  abuses.  Guns 
and  bayonets  have  hitherto  silenced  all  murmurs ; 
but  these  will  answer  no  longer.  They  cannot  cope 
with  the  great  secret  of  (TConnelL  Bettor  days 
are  come  fbr  the  world ;  better  knowledge  has 
streamed  out  from  between  the  leaves  of  Christ's 
Testament ;  better  feelings  animate  man  towards 
his  brother  man.  The  people  of  England,  every 
day,  see  more  clearly  the  scandal  of  the  condition 
o^  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  are  a  proud  people, 
we  English,  and  blush  to  be  taunted  with  our 
eraelties  to  our  poor  relationsi  We  are  bettor  than 
proud — we  feel,  and  at  length  acknowledge,  the 
sufferings  and  the  patience  of  our  fellow  subjects 
of  Ireland :  and  the  sympathies  of  one  great  nation 
will  demand  justice  and  generosity  toward  another. 
Never  again  can  a  Strongbow,  an  Essex,  a  Straf- 
ford, or  a  Cromwell,  sail  to  Ireland  and  silence  all 
murmurs  with  the  point  of  a  pike,  or  the  thunder 
of  cannon.  The  barracks  of  Ireland  are  vast ; — 
how  formidably  do  they  crown  maiw  a  hill !  The 
armed  police,  those  green  dragon-mes  that  haunt 
every  way-side,  are  numerous  ;  but  a  new  power 
is  rising  over  their  heads  in  every  parish — it  is  the 
natifsou  school.  Mr.  O'Cooneil  has  discovered, 
and  has  taught  it  to  the  Irishman,  that  the  most 
victorious  power  is  a  patient  demand  of  his  rights 
— and  before  that  power  arms  are  useless. 

O'Connell  has  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  worid.  He  has  had  the  sagacity  to  take 
his  stand  on  a  great  Christian  principle ;  and  neither 
man  nor  government  can  put  down  that  power, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  pnt  down  Christianity  too. 
He  has  proclaimed  to  his  countrymen,  that  the 
moral  influence  of  right,  and  its  firm  but  peaceable 
assertion  by  an  injurad  people,  is  omnipotent ;  that 
before  it  powder  loses  iu  explosive  power ;  swords 
are  blunted,  and  bayonets  refose  to  advance.  The 
piety  of  a  nation  has  responded  to  the  grand  avowal 
in  the  acclamation  oi  millions ;  and  the  fato  of  the 
great  question  is  decided.  At  the  judgment-seat 
of  God  and  the  whole  world,  a  aation  boasting  of 
its  Christianity  mmt  bam  to  the  nigfaL 


It  is  not  my  mtentfen  to  pronounce  an  eulogittnl 
on  -Blr.  O'Connell.    No  man  is  perfect ;  and  it 

n<e  easy  to  point  out  many  serious  errors  Im 
O'Connell's  poKttcal  progress :  many  things, 
especially  violenee  of  language,  which  might  be 
amended  id  his  mode  of  condiicting  this  great 
question.  It  is  a  mattor  which  merits  his  own 
meet  serious  reflection ;  for  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
^oeeduie  is  bound  up  the  question  of  his  true 
soeoess,  and  nothii^  less,  than  whether  he  shaU 
eventnally  be  hailed  as  the  &ther  and  enfranchiset 
of  his  country,  one  of  the  Waskingtens  and  Frank«> 
lins  of  mankind.  But  spito  of  all  his  faults,  H 
must  be  eonceded  to  him,  that  he  is  the  first  na^ 
rional  ehampion  and  reformer  who  has  taken  his 
stand  on  a  foil  and  sublime  faith  i*  the  invincible 
energy  of  moral  power.  And  to  this  splendil 
appeal,  how  triumphant  has  been  the  answer  frooi 
the  iMTt  of  man  \  how  magnftfioent  has  been  his 
soocess!  For  the  greater  part  of  haK*a  eentury 
binee  be  assumed  this  course  of  poHey,  ae  a  sim*- 
pie  member  of  the  Catholic  Coromittoe,  or  a  leadp* 
tog  one  of  the  Catholic  Assodation,  he  has  gone 
on  i)t>m  strength  to  strength,  and,  like  a  giant  oak, 
has  struck  his  roots  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  animated  Inland.  He  has  dene 
that  whaeh  soae  of  the  great  Iriah  jpatriots  have 
done  before*  The  Fitzgeralds,  the  EkMMBtls,  the 
Wdfe  ToneSf  the  Plunketts,  the  Grattans,  none, 
«or  «U  of  them,  burning,  as  they  ^,  for  the  renCK 
vatibn  ef  their  country,  eould  avail  to  tinito  the 
hearts;  and  coooeotrete  the  energies,  cf  iAm  Irish 
peof^e,  in  an  evergrowing  and  invincible  confoder- 
aey, -invincible  because  It  was  pacific.  But  froiii 
year  to  year  the  great  Agitator  has  gone  on,  and 
the  barrwrs  of  Catholic  exclusion  have  iallen  be- 
fore him.  He  has  opened  parliament  and  office  to 
his  fellow-believers,  and  has  well  won  the  proad 
title  of  *'  The  Liberator."  That  point  gained,  he 
now  advances  as  stoadily,  and  with  a  progress  as 
astounding,  towards  the  great  objeet  or  R^eal  of 
the  Union.  They  who  affect  to  aeoff  at  this  agita- 
tion can  know  nothing  of  tlie  vast  and  enthusisstie 
hoM  which  it  has  taken  of  the  hearts  of  the  Irish^ 
net  of  the  accuracy  which  matks  the  raovemento 
of  the  gigantic  machinery  of  repeal.  Sueh  a  »•- 
chinery,  propelled  by  the  hopes  and  the  intense 
distrees  cf  seven  milftons  of  people,  is  irresistible. 
OH}onnell  at  ito  head,  has  altriBCted  the  eyes  and 
the  wonder  of  all  nations.  There  is  seareely  a 
newspaper  in  any  langtoige  or  quarter  of  th^ 
werld^  which  does  not  constantly  reeord  the  pre- 
ceedittgs  of  O'Connell  and  the  JR^ieal  Association* 
With  a  wisdom  drawn  firom  the  divinest  of  all 
philosophy,  does  he  guide,  restarain,  or  stimulato 
the  great  moral  mass  of  lus  nation ;  and  the  attontpt 
to  break  the  spell  of  this  ]M>oeeeding,  and  to  exmto 
his  foHovrers  to  outrage,  by  the  ^igltsh  gover»- 
nsent,  recoiled  confonndingly  *  on  its  own  head^ 
The  speetecle  of  this  great  conflict  between  O'Cooh 
nell  and  the  English  govmrnmeitt,  between  physical 
and  moral  force,  syrrested  the  pn^und  attention  of 
the  whole  civilised  world,  and  the  result  was  a 
lessoh  which  will  never  again  he  forgotten. 

Mis.  Child,  noting  this  event  in  America,  eay»^ 
**  I^  us  torn  again  to  preo6  df  the  vi^ld's  pre- 
mss.  Look  at  the  ^orihus  position  of  Ireland. 
Where  can  you  find  moral  graodeiir  to  be  eom- 
pased  to  it  in  Uw  history  ef  nations?  A  pe^le 
trampled  on  for  gMierations,  and  thereftee  i^nid- 
rant  and  vielent^--^  peepie  jireveihiatty  hnpulaivey 
hold,  and  reeklees,  stand  befoie  tiie  imposing  ariMr 
of  British  power,  and  say,  as  Wilbam  Penn  saia, 
when  thanstoosd  msk  JtapniQiMMiiR  teTow«r» 
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*  Well,  (rieiid,  thy  strength  shall  never  eaual  my 
patience.'  Their  oppressors,  learned  in  the  ope- 
rations of  brote  force,  arrest  ^e  Irish  Liberator, 
on  the  day  of  a  great  repeal  gathering,  when  the 
populace  are  met  in  masses,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  ezc^ment.  Having* cannon  and 
troops  in  readiness,  they  seize  0*Connell,  nothing 
doubting  that  a  storm  of  stones  and  shillelahs  will 
give  them  a  specioos  pretext  for  placing  Ireland 
under  military  control.  But,  lo !  neither  heads  nor 
laws  are  broken !  The  British  ^vemment  stands 
check-mated  by  the  simple  principle  of  peace. 
O'Connell  has  assured  the  Iridi  people  that  moral 
power  is  mightier  than  physical  force ;  and  they, 
with  their  strong  hands  and  hearts  burning  with  a 
sense  of  accumulated  wrongs,  believe  the  words  he 
has  so  wisely  uttered.  Here  hi  a  knot  for  diplo- 
matists, a  puzzle  for  politicians  I  Swords  will  not 
cut  it,  cannon  cannot  shatter  it,  fire  will  not  bum  it 
It  is  a  power  that  transcends  governments,  and 
governments  must  surrender  before  its  unconquered 
majesty. 

"  Perhaps,"  adds  this  noble  woman,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  female  American  mind,  ^  yon 
will  say  that  O'Connell  acts  only  from  policy,  as 
statesmen  and  generals  have  done  before  nim.  But 
does  it  mark  no  progress  that  a  man  who  sways 
millions  to  his  will,  perceives  that  this  is  the  beet 
pdicyt  Is  there  no  encouragement  in  the  fact, 
that  the  most  excitable  and  turbulent  people  believe 
the  word  he  has  spoken  ?  Could  the  Irish  have 
attained  this  wonderful  self-command,  if  Father 
Mathew  had  not  prepared  them  for  the  work! 
The  law  of  Temperance  has  made  a  pathway  in  the 
desert  for  the  law  of  love,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Bfillenninm  are  marching  in,  bearing  on  their  ban- 
ners— *  Friend,  thy  strength  shall  never  equal  my 
patience.'  "• 

This  is  the  grand  position  which  O'Connell  has 
assumed,  and  while  he  maintains  it  in  the  true 

Sirit,  not  all  the  powers  of  earth  can  prevent  his 
vance.  He  has  put  the  British  empire  on  its 
trial  before  heaven  and  all  mankind,  in  the  court 
of  Christian  truth ;  and  the  great  champion  of  civ- 
ilization and  freedom,  she  who  has  oroken  the 
bonds  of  the  slave,  and  given  its  death-blow  to  the 
slave-trade ;  she  who  succors  distress  in  aU  quar- 
ters of  the  world ;  who  sends  out  the  missionary  to 
Its  most  distant  people,  and  takes  to  her  bosom  the 
persecuted  of  every  nation,  whether  Pole,  Greek, 
German— it  is  not  for  her  to  flinch  and  bow  her 
head  in  dishonor  before  such  a  tribunal.  Repeal 
or  no  repeal — the  condition  of  Ireland  has  been 
forced  by  a  stupendous  agitation  on  the  knowledge 
cf  the  British  people,  and  Ireland  must  be  nused 
'torn  her  degradation,  and  her  brave  people  be  per- 
mitted to  eat  the  fruits  of  their  own  labors,  llie 
question  raised  is  not  a  question  of  party :  it  is  one 
of  humanity  and  national  honor ;  and  it  will  be  the 
&ult  of  its  adjustment,  if  it  be  not  for  the  good  of 
mil.  The  Imssez  faire  system  is  at  an  end;  the 
whispers  of  the  prudent  people  who  say,  **  We  are 
mending,  only  let  us  alone,"  are  drowned  in  the 
acclamations  of  millions  who  have  dLscovered  that 
this  sjTstem,  which  has  lasted  five  hundred  years, 
«nd  has  left  Ireland  what  it  is,  might  last  five  hun- 
4lred  years  longer ;  and  men  now-a-days  very  nat- 
vrally  desire  to  reap  the  goods  of  this  ufe,  and  see 
tfaem  safe  in  the  hands  of  their  children ;  not  mere- 
ly probable  some  centuries  hence.  The  affitation 
iaa  taught  them  the  greatest  secret  of  sacrea  philo- 
sophy ;  and  this  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  will  compel 
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England  to  vindicate  its  high  name,  and  retrieved 
honor  of  its  magnanimous  character,  in  the  oonuapa 
prosperity  of  the  whole  empne. 

From  Uw  EnmiMC. 
WRIT   OF  SUMMONS. 
"  Pibroch  ofDonwl  Dku." 

Members  of  either  house, 

Nobles  and  commons, 
All  who  have  any  nousy 

Hark  to  this  summons ; 
If  you  would  not  have  things 

Go  to  old  Harry, 
Come,  as  you  all  had  wings, 

This  January. 

Twenty-two,  twenty-two, 

That  is  the  day,  sirs : 
Mind  there  be  none  of  you 

Out  of  the  way,  sirs : 
Come,  leaving  borse  and  hound, 

Come  from  each  manor, 
Ready  to  muster  round 

Biickingham*8  banner. 

Come  without  failing, 

The  crisis  approaches, 
Come  up  by  rail,  and 

Don't  be  slow  coaches ; 
For  if  yon  don't  all  your 

Places  that  night  fill, 
You  may  be  very  sure 

Cobden  and  Bright  will. 

Be  not,  as  long  you  were, 

Dull  and  tame  sleepers ; 
For  your  hares  take  no  carets 

Trust  your  game-keepers : 
Leave  alone  partridges. 

Leave  fox  and  pheasant, 
Mantons  and  cartridges, 

Just  for  the  present. 

Stockport  and  Birmingham 

Breed  worse  encroachers, 
Ten  times  worse  vermin  than 

Lurchers  or  poachers ; 
Never  nund,  never  mind, 

Sessions,  assises. 
Only  come  all  combined 

'Gainst  their  devices. 

Come,  as  the  sheep  come,  when 

Turnips  are  flinging ; 
As  aldermen  come,  when 

The  dinner  bell 's  ringing ; 
County  and  boroughmen. 

Stout  men  and  slender, 
"  Whole-hog"  and  •♦  thorough"  men, 

"  Never  surrender." 

Leave  the  ball,  leave  the  haD, 

Kennel  and  stable — 
Those  who  can't  speak  at  all 

Are  to  vote  able : 
All  can  assist  the  *'  cause," 

Hooting  and  hissing ; 
Guard,  as  you  made,  the  Laws — 

None  must  be  missing. 

Come  in  the  gaib  that  notes 

Rural  debaters — 
Velveteen  shooting  eoats, 

Mud-colored  gaiters. 
Twenty-two,  twenty-twp. 

That  is  the  day,  ■"'■r^or^QTp 
Mind  there  be  none  of  yon       o 

Oat  <tf  the  way,  sits. 
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Fftm  thtt  OomoMrcUd  AdTarilMr. 
MR.  O'CONNELL  AS  A  LANDLORD. 

It  has  been  made  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper  that  a  sort  of  personal  controversy  had 
BprvLng  op  between  Mr.  O'Connell  and  a  writer 
for  the  London  Times,  generally  known  as  the 
"Times  commissioner/'  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
0*Conneirs  oondact  and  character  as  a  landlord. 
The  commissioner,  after  visiting  Mr.  O^Conneirs 
estate,  wrote  a  description  of  his  tenants,  which 
was  published  in  the  Times,  and  which  represented 
them  as  existing  in  a  condition  of  misery,  degra- 
dation and  wretchedness  almost  without  a  parallel 
even  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Conoell 
denied  the  truth  of  this  description  in  the  most 
positive,  resentful  and  insulting  terms;  and  his 
son,  Maurice  0*Connell,  wrote  and  published  a 
long  letter,  contradicting  in  minute  detail  all  the 
assertions  of  the  commissioner,  denying  that  his 
fiither  was  a  '*  middle-man** — or  re-letter  of  leased 
land,  at  advanced  rates — and  stoutly  maintaining 
that  his  tenantry  were  in  every  respect  examples 
of  comfort,  good  treatment  and  prosperity,  among 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  letter,  how- 
ever, the  commissioner  had  published  an  offer  to 
submit  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  umpirage  of  twelve 
men,  six  to  be  chosen  by  himself  and  six  by  Mr. 
O^Connell,  who  should  visit  the  estate,  make  a 
thorough  personal  inspection  of  the  huts  and  hold- 
ings, and  publish  their  report.  The  offer  was 
dmined  by  Maurice  O'Connell,  on  behalf  of  his 
father ;  but  a  substitute  measure  was  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  commissioner,  the  result  of 
which  is  given  in  the  following  article,  which  we 
copy  from  the  London  Spectator : — 

''MR.   0*CONNILL  AS  A  LANDLORD. 

"  Mr.  O'Connell  having  declined  to  submit  the 
points  at  issue  to  the  arbitration  of  twelve  persons, 
and  the  cooAmissioner  feelinff  aggrieved  at  the 
free  and  easy  manner  in  which  nis  sutements 
were  *  disproved'  by  the  Irish  press,  and  himself 
designated  '  liar,'  made  a  suggestion  to  the  Thnes 
office,  that  another  gentleman  connected  with  the 
establishment  should  be  selected  and  sent  to  Kerry, 
to  traverse  the  territory  in  the  commissioner's 
company,  take  note  of  what  he  saw,  and  report 
details  to  the  Thnes,  The  suggestion  was  acted 
upon ;  and  the  O'Connell  property  was  subjected 
for  three  days  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  commissioner 
and  a  'reporter.'  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  was 
encountered  on  the  third  day ;  and  our  notice  of 
what  occurred  then,  and  on  the  previous  days, 
will  be  taken  from  the  communication  of  'the 
reporter,'  as  being  the  freshest,  and  as  possessing 
also  some  of  the  features  of  a  statement  by  a  neu- 
tral P^rty. 

'*The  newspaper  inspectors  commenced  their 
inquiries  on  Tu^ay  morning,  the  16th  instant, 
starting  from  Waterville,  a  small  village  near 
Derrynane  Abbey ;  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Sullivan, 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Hartojp,  from  whom  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell rents  several  large  farms,  accompanying  them. 
This  Mr.  Sullivan  is  spoken  of  as  '  a  warm  par- 
tisan' of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  cabins  of  Ightereon, 
erected  on  land  held  in  lease  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
were  minutely  inspected.  The  habitations  are 
described  as  'dilapidated,  giving  the  impression 
of  dirty  cow-houses ;'  while  the  surroundmg  land 
k  in  a  very  bad  state  of  cultivation.   The  entranees 


to  the  huts  were  obstmcted  by  heaps  of  manore 
and  filth  of  all  kinds.  '  In  every  one  of  them  were 
from  four  to  eight  children.  The  walls  were  of 
loose  stones,  throuffh  which  the  wind  came  as  it 
listed— ^the  smoke  found  its  exit  through  holes  in 
the  roofs— there  were  no  windows. .  •  *  • 
Spectacles  of  varying  distress  and  neslect  were 
more  or  less  visible  in  all  of  those  dwellings.' 
The  only  exceptions  were  the  cottages  of  a  widow 
who  rents  the  grass  of  eight  cows,  and  of  a  retired 
coast  guard  man. 

"In  the  evening,  the  commissioner  and  the 
reporter  repaired  to  Valentia.  On  Wednesday  • 
morning,  Mr.  John  Connell,  a  person  employed  as 
a  collector  and  bookkeepeir  to  Mr.  Maurice  O'Con- 
nell, called  upon  the  party  with  a  letter  from  that 
gentleman,  in  which  he  demanded  of  them  to  do 
what  they  had  intended — make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  property  at  and  neax  Derrynane.  The 
letter  stated  that  every  facility  would  be  given  for 
conducting  the  inquiry;  and  it  denouneed  the 
commissioner's  previous  statemient  as  a  caricature. 
To  Derrynane,  then,  the  inspectors  proceeded, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Connell.  Three  or  fonr 
townships  were  visited ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
population  is  described  as  wretched.  The  huts 
were  of  the  usual  construction,  blockaded  by  heaps 
of  jnud  and  manure,  nearly  dark  inside,  and  con- 
taining little  furniture.  The  hut  of  a  farmer 
renting  six  cows'  grass,  the  father  of  a  family, 
contained  nothing  more  than  a  rough  deal  table, 
a  settle,  an  iron  pot,  a  few  earthen  vessels,  and  a 
potato  heap. 

"  In  another  case,  a  cow  and  some  pigs,  laboring 
under  sickness,  shared  the  accommodation  with 
the  man,  his  wife  and  twelve  children.  For  this 
dirty  cabin,  and  the  grass  for  four  cows  and  a 
horse,  the  man  paid  a  rent  of  J^  11  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell. As  to  food,  he  stated  that  he  and  his  family 
lived  on  potatoes  and  buttermilk  all  the  year 
round,  and  that  at  present  the  supply  was  insuffi- 
cient for  their  wants.  [Two  farmers,  weU  mounted 
and  of  respectable  appearance,  whom  the  party 
met  by  accident  on  the  main  road,  made  a  similu* 
statement  as  to  their  mode  of  living.  They  pro^ 
duced  beef  and  pork,  but  could  not  afford  to  eat 
of  either.  Mr.  O^Connell  (the  collector)  expressed 
surprise  at  this  statement,  and  asked,  '  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  Corney,  that  you  never  eat  beef  or 
bacon  V  '  Ah,  sure,  you  know  yourself,  John 
Connell,  that  I  can't  kill  a  cow  or  a  pig  for 
myself— that  all  goes  to  the  rent.'  These  men 
were  the  tenants,  not  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  but  of  his 
son  John. 

"  As  the  inspectors  advanced,  the  same  misera- 
ble spectacles  were  presented.  A  poor  woman, 
whose  husband  was  '  away,'  was  found  crouching, 
in  almost  total  darkness,  over  a  few  sods  of  turf, 
with  three  children  sprawling  on  the  heather 
which  was  laid  on  the  mud  floor  to  suck  up  the 
wet.  The  rent-collector  learned  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  lips  of  this  poor  creature  herself,  the  * 
nature  of  her  tenure ;  the  holding  of  which  her 
miserable  hut  formed  part  was  sub-let  to  one 
Keatinge,  who,  contrary  to  his  agreement  with 
Mr.  O'Connell,  was  exacting  from  her  a  rent  of 
jC25  a  year.  The  same  Keatinge  had  sub-let 
huts  to  other  persons;  and  the  accommodation 
they  afforded  was  equally  wretched.  On  Thurs- 
day morning,  Cahereiveen  was  visited ;  and  the 
reporter  asserts  the  accuracy  of  the  description 
given  of  it  by  the  commissioner.  f  ^ 

"  In  the  aAemoon,  the  party  returned  to  WatiK 
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vHlfe,  vfhett  Mir.  Maarice  O^Connell  w^s  wdtingr 
their  arrival ;  and  all  three  went  in  hrs  carriage  to 
inspect  the  property  in  the  more  immediate  neigfh- 
horhood  of  Derrynane  Abbey,  the  family  mansion. 
Mr.  Maurice  had  taken  the  precaution  to  jlroride 
nn  *  interpreter.'  The  commissioner,  in  hts  letter 
to  the  limeSf  mentions  that  the  interpreter  was 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell's  huntsman ;  and  states 
that  his  practice  was  to  enter  the  cottages  before 
the  party,  and  speak  a  few  words  in  Irish  to  the 
inmates  in  an  under-tone.  'The  effect  of  this 
introduction  was,  that  it  was  very  rarely  that  any 
'tenant  would  speak  anything  but  Irish;  and,  of 
course,  our  questions  were  asked  through  him  as 
interpreter.']  The  first  farm  visited  was  Ardeara, 
held  by  Mr.  0*Connell  for  his  life  under  Mr.  C. 
Bland.  It  was  covered  with  clusters  of  the  most 
miserable-looking  hovels. 

*<  The  first  cottage  entered  was  found  to  be  as 
bad  as  any  previously  described;  the  occupant 
paid  51,  for  bis  holding.  A  woman,  described  as 
a  *  stray  beggar,'  was  found  living  in  a  sort  of 
oot^hoose,  in  ^  utter  darkness,  and  indescribable 
wretchedness.'  A  number  of  children,  one  of 
them  siek,  were  rolling  about;  and  the  sole  arti- 
cle of  furniture  was  a  broken  iron  pot.  The  next 
cMn  *  was  scarcely  dean  enough  for  an  English 
pig-sty;'  it  was  oocupied  by  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  four  children.  Mr.  Maurice  O'ConneU  did 
not  know  that  sooh  persons  were  there.  The 
next  cabin  was,  <  if  possible,  in  a  more  deplorable 
condition ;'  and  the  oecupant  was  equally  unknown 
to  Mr.  Maurice  0*Connell.  It  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply the  examples  of  these  descriptions.  Derry- 
nane Beg  was  found  to  contain  sixty-two  cottages, 
described  as '  the  worst,'  taking  them  all  together, 
that  the  reporter  had  seen.  There  is  one  cottage, 
however,  in  the  course  of  ereetion,  which  exhibits 
a  roof  of  slate ;  '  the  rest  are  built  of  mud  and 
stone,  very  small  and  low^  wedged  together  in 
trenches  of  filth  and  liquid  nastiness — badly 
thatched,  and  for  the  most  part  without  chimneys ;' 
light  is  admitted  by  a  hole. 

<*  Throughout  this  inspection,  Mr.  Maurice 
G*Connell  displayed  much  openness  and  candor. 
He  admitted  that  he  never  looked  at  the  furniture 
of  the  tenants  befbre,  and  stated  also  that  some  of 
them  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  that  day.  As 
to  agriouhural  improvement,  he  frankly  admitted 
that  mangeUwarzel  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  on 
his  father's  property.  [This  is  a  direct  negative 
to  a  statement  made  by  a  Mr.  Bid  ward  Carroll,  one 
of  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  agricultural  defendera,  and 
published  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Packet.  That 
person  had  asserted  that  he  found  on  the  O'Con- 
nelt  property,  *  a  species  of  cultivation  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  London  market-gardener— -all  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Maurice  O'Oonnell ;'  and  in 
proof  he  mentioned  that  he  saw  mangel-wurzel 
and  Swedish  turnips,  of  such  a  quality  and  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation  as  would  do  credrt  to  sev- 
eral '  praotical  friends,'  among  others,  *  Mr.  Skil- 
ling  at  the  national  model  farm.'] 

**  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  visit  so 
peeoliar  should  be  destitute  of  characteristic  inci- 
dents. One  may  be  mentioned.  On  the  first  day, 
a  cabin  oocupied  by  P.  Sullivan  was  visited  ;  and 
daring  the  stay  several  complaints  were  made  by 
that  person  as  to  his  condition.  On  the  following 
Thursday,  however,  Sullivan  called  upon  the 
inspectors  at  Caherciveen,  with  theviewofswear^ 
ing  that  what  he  had  told  on  Tuesday  was  untrue. 
He  was  aoeorapanied  by  a  magistrate,  who  acted 


as  interpreter  ;  and  the  substance  of  his  statemeol 
was,  that  he  thonght  the  two  persons  who  called 
upon  him  were  government  commissionera  inquir* 
iog  into  the  state  of  the  potato  crop ;  and  with  the 
view  of  making  the  most  of  things,  he  agejavated 
not  only  the  badness  of  the  crop  but  the  dilficulties 
of  bis  own  position.  He  was  now  ready  to  swear 
that  he  hao  plenty  of  potatoes  and  milk ;  that  he 
had  a  bed-tick  in  the  lof\ ;  and  that  his  rent  was 
not  so  high  by  lOs.  as  he  stated  it  to  be — iTlO 
105.,  and  not  J^ll. 

*'  The  commissioner  comments  triumphantly  on 
the  evidence  furnished  by  his  colleague.  He 
enumerates  some  facts  which  were  stated  by  him, 
were  denied  by  Mr.  0*Conne]l,  and  are  now  con 
firmed ;  for  instance,  a  flat  denial  was  given  to  his 
statement  about  the  want  of  glass  windows  at 
Derrynane  Beg;  and  Mr.  O^Connell  sneeringly 
denied  that  he  was  a  *  middle-man.'  On  this  fat- 
ter subject  the  commissioner  has  obtained  some 
additional  information.  The  substance  is,  that  for 
the  land  held  under  Mr.  Hartop  Mr.  O'ConneU 
charges  his  tenants  three  times  the  amount  he 
pays ;  that  he  charges  profit  rent  on  his  other 
holdings;  and  that  his  yearly  profit  from  this 
source  alone  amounts  to  xTSjOOQ. 

*<  Speaking  of  the  result  of  the  inspection  in 
which  Mr.  Maurice  O'ConneU  took  part,  the  com- 
missioner says — *  I  have  been  all  over  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  ;  and  I  declare  to  you 
solemnly  that  in  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
such  neglected  wretched ness-Hsuch  filth,  such 
squalor,  such  misery  of  every  kind — to  be  seen,  as 
I  saw  that  day  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  estate,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Maurice  O'ConneU.'" 

We  do  not  reproduce  this  article  for  reproach 
of  Mr.  0*Connell ;  we  are  willing  to  believe,  not 
only  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  wretchedness 
existing  among  his  tenants,  but  that  he  actually 
believed  them  to  be  well  cared  for,  comfortable  and 

fTosperous — far  more  so  than  other  portions  of  the 
rish  peasantry.  We  have  a  higher  object  in 
view — to  show,  by  a  most  significant  illustration, 
how  little  important  or  advantageous  to  a  people 
are  the  merely  political  meliorations— changes 
perhaps  they  should  be  more  truly  called — which 
thepeojile  are  taught  to  hope  and  clamor  for. 

Yeara  ago,  Mr.  O'ConneU  led  the  people 
through  a  long,  violent  and  ultimately  successful 
ajgitation  for  what  was  called  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. We  do  not  dispute  or  deny  the  merits  of 
that  agitation  ;  its  objects  were  just  and  it  deserved 
to  be  succeesfbl.  But,  aAer  all,  wh^t  has  it  done 
for  the  people  of  Ireland?  Where  are  the  bless- 
ings and  benefits  to  them  of  which  it  was  to  be 
the  fruitful  source?  The  answer  is  given  by  the 
miserable  hovels,  the  mud-soaked  floore,  the  pov- 
erty, starvation  and  wretchedness  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelVs  tenants,  who,  crouching  in  dirt  and  dark- 
ness, barely  keep  body  and  soul  together  on  pota- 
toes and  butter-milk,  never  tasting  meat  from 
January  to  December,  because  the  cow  and  the 

{)igs  must  go  to  pay  Mr.  O'Connell's  rent  as 
andlord  and  Mr.  O'Connell's  tribute  as  liberator. 
And  so  it  would  be  with  repeal  of  the  union  if 
Mr.  O'ConneU  should  succeed  in  obtaining  it» 
Let  Ireland  have  her  parliament  in  Colleffe-creeny 
which  Mr.  O'ConneU  has  so  long  promised,  and 
still  Mr.  O'Connell's  tenants  would  huddle  together 
in  squalid  mud-cottages,  with  vralls  of  loose  stones, 
without  windows  or  chimneys,  a  rough  deal  tMe^ 
an  iron  pot,  a  few  earthen  vesseto  and  a  heap  of 
potatoes  their  only  fbrnishhi^M  vj  kjxj^  l^ 
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filftw  diluent  the  scene  that  wotild  he  pvesenteil 
if  Mr.  O'Connell  had  employed  the  time,  the  tal- 
ents, the  energ-y,  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  that 
ba?e  been  poured  into  his  hands  by  the  people  of 
Ireland,  for  the  practical  melioration  of  their  lot. 
If  he  had  made  himself  personally  acouainted  with 
the  condition  of  his  three  or  four  hundred  tenants, 
and  striven  to  create  for  them  the  physical  advan- 
tages and  comforts  of  which  they  know  nothing — 
•earoely  even  by  name.  With  less  than  half  the 
eflbrt  he  has  wasted  in  political  agitation  he  might 
have  surrounded  himself  with  a  thriving,  prosper- 
ing and  comfortable  tenantry  ;  his  example  would 
have  wrought  upon  other  landlords,  the  example 
of  his  peasantry  on  other  peasants ;  and  a  great 
work  for  Ireland  might  have  been  done.  But 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  preferred  to  agitate^ — and  we 
•ee  the  result  in  the  story  told  above. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  agitators  in  our 
country  too— anti-renters,  national  reformers  and 
the  rest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

7th  Feb,,  I84a. 
Mexico  may  cause  as  Tory  s^oas  embarrass- 
ment. Were  cor  difficulties  with  her  alone,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  we  should  bear  patiently 
with  all  the  changes  of  her  humor.  We  oonld 
afford  to  wait  for  any  debt  she  owes  us ;  and  she 
is  too  inferior  to  be  able  to  insult  us.  It  ought  to 
be  our  policy,  apart  from  our  duty,  (if  they  can  be 
ooDsidered  separately,)  to  conciliate  the  eood  will 
of  that  nation.  Mexican  demagogues  and  military 
ohieftains  support  themselves  in  all  their  infringe- 
I  of  the  constitutions,  and  overthrow  all  their 


antagonists,  by  playinff  upon  the  jealousy  of  the 
poome  towards  the  United  States.  This  is  as 
xeadily  excited,  as  is  our  own  jealousy  of  Gmat 
Britain. 

But  the  destiny  of  the  Mexican  provinces  will 
hardly  linger  long  enough  for  any  serious  exeroisei 
of  our  patience  and  forbearance.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  at  what  moment  France  and  England  may 
take  some  decisive  step  towards  California  on  the 
Pacific,  or  Yucatan  on  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

Id  this  state  of  affairs  the  Oregon  questioft  is 
v<sry  burdensome.  If  that  be  to  be  so  settled  as  to 
establish  peace  and  extend  trade  with  England, 
"  't  were  well  if 't  were  done  quickly." 

The  army  and  the  priesthood  rule  Mexico.  The 
latter  must  be  weary  of  the  unceasing  changes, 
and  must  feel  as  if  its  property  were  insecure.  It 
b  said  to  be  inclined  to  annexation  with  the  United 
States.  Of  this  we  can  hardly  judge  by  the  news- 
papeis,  for  tl^ere  is  even  less  liberty  of  speech 
there  than  in  this  country ;  and  there  may  be  a 
gBoeral  0|)inion  which  is  never  expressed  openly. 

If  the  offer  of  annexation  were  made  by  Mexico, 
it  is  difficult  to  guess  who  would  be  in  favor  of  ao- 
ospting  it.  The  manufacturing  and  nav^ating 
interests  would  obtain  a  better  market,  but  the 
Pope  would  gain  a  move  towards  us.  The  Free' 
States  would  gain  a  great  accession  of  strength,  as 
none  of  the  Mexican  States  tolerate  slavery ;  but 
it  might  be  feared  that  a  change  would  take  phee 
ia  this  respect.  The  South^n  States  might  be 
miwilling  to  trust  the  new  comers,  but  the  great 
.  West  would  receive  them  cordially.  The  desire 
(or.  enlarging  our  borders  is  so  stronp:,  that  prob- 
ably the  South  might  in  vain  oppose  it.  The  new 
emistruction  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  Texas 
was  annexed,  may  yet  become  exceedingly  painful 
to  those  who  established  the  preeedent 


If  we  can  make  peace  with  England,  she  can 
*make  peace  fbr  us  with  Mexico,  and  can  avert 
any  dispute  with  France.  It  would  be  sound 
policy  for  England  to  abandon  the  **  balance  of 
power"  in  North  America,  and  to  establish  another 
Anglo-Saxon  nation  to  the  South  and  West  of 
Brazil.  In  the  attempt  to  appropriate  and  culti- 
vate those  immense  and  fertile  regi<ms,  which  now 
waste  their  riches  on  the  desert  air,  the  American 
people  might  then  heartily,  wish  her  success.  The 
Spanish  race  appears  to  be  incapable  of  establish- 
ing governments  which  can  give  security  to  indus- 
try, or  protection  to  property  or  life. 

But  any  sentiment  favorable  to  British  aggres- 
sion must  be  understood  with  a  proviso,  tlmt  we 
are  first  to  be  secured  against  any  controversy  in 
this  neighborhood.  If  we  are  to  quarrel  with 
England  about  Oregon  or  California,  we  shall 
view  her  proceedings  in  South  America  with  hor- 
ror and  detestation. 

We  copy  a  few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Walshes 
letter  of  1st  Jan.,  t^  the  rfational  Intelligencer. 
He  does  not  speak  of  the  President's  message  with 
the  unction  we  anticipated. 

President  Polk's  message  arrived  in  this  capital 
on  Christmas  morning.  No  antecedent  communi- 
cation from  an  American  source  had  been  awaited 
with  so  much  curiosity  and  concern  by  Europe ; 
and  a  correspondent  attention  has  been  universally 
lent  to  nearly  all  its  parts.  I  made  visits  at  once 
to  the  two  principal  reading-rooms  in  which  the 
British  and  American  joomids  are  fonnd.  Britons 
and  Frenchmen  were  alike  eager  to  catch  a  copy ; 
and  they  pored  over  the  whole  with  *'  evolutions 
of  countenance"  that  diverted  my  own  eyes  and 
interest  from  the  performance  itself.  On  the  26ih 
Oalignani's  Messenger  contained  it  in  extmso,  dis- 
tributed under  its  several  heads.  It  was  not  trans- 
lated entire  in  any  one  of  the  Paris  journals ;  hot 
the  portions  touching  and  affecting  Europe  were 
fully  and  well  rendered. 

A  few  days  age  an  essay  entitled  Statistics  of  tM 
New  Year's  Qtfts  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspa- 
pers. It  seems  worthy  of  some  reliance ;  the  • 
ftgffregate  of  sums  laid  out  in  presents  and  enter- 
tainments, beyond  the  expenditure  of  the  other 
periods,  is  estimated  at  tw€nty  mHiions  of  frMnca, 
This  can  scarcely  be  thought  exaggeration  by  any 
one  who  surveys  the  present  exhibition  of  fan^ 
articles  for  the  season,  throughout  this  vast  capital, 
and  the  multitudes  of  purchasers  traversing  every 
quarter  and  pressing  into  the  shops  from  dayligtii 
until  twilight.  At  about  ha]f'*pa8t  ten  in  the  monH 
ing,  yesterday,  I  saw  three  branches  of  the  royal 
family  on  their  rounds,  the  princes  with  cigars  in 
their  mouths.  The  particular  pageant  of  the  day 
was  the  procession  of  the  ambassador  of  Morocco 
and  his  numerous  suite,  in  the  royal  state  cat^ 
riages,  richly  gilt,  escorted  by  some  twenty  horse- 
men in  the  royal  livery.  All  sorts  of  honors  are 
lavished  on  this  picturesque  legation :  if  Algeria^ 
can  be  subdued,  Morocco  will  be  in  more  dangev 
of  annexation  than  Mexico.  The  little  Count  d9 
Paris  draws  crowds  of  gazers  at  the  doors  of  the 
splendid  bazaars  which  he  is  carried  to  Tisit.  In 
seeing  him  alight  twice  last  week  I  was  struck 
with  the  numlmr  of  policemen  {seneants  de  mUs) 
who  were  hovering  about  the  coach  for  his  secu- 
rity. When  Louis  Philippe  proceeded,  on  the  97tb, 
to  open  the  session  of  the  chambers,  both  sides  of 
the  route,  from  the  bridge  opposite  to  the  Tuilerien 
tfi  that  opposite  the  palace  of  the  deputies*-at  leastC 
half  a  mile — were  lined  with  soldiery  and  national 
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Suards.  All  passage  and  all  approach  were  inter- 
icted  to  the  public.  If  the  concourse  of  spectators 
had  shouted,  the  king  could  not  have  heard  the 
loyal  acclaim  at  the  distance  of  the  police  limits. 
Tnere  is  much  hyperbole  in  the  accounts  in  Gral- 
ignani's  Messenger  of  enthusiastic  hursts  and  other 
homage  within  and  without  the  hall  of  the  depu- 
ties. The  king,  to  my  eye,  breaks  a  little :  M. 
Guizot  seems  entirely  recovered  from  the  severe 
illness  which  he  experienced  last  spring.  He  pre- 
serves his  vivacity  and  ^'ood  humor  in  private :  he 
has  little  to  apprehend  in  the  new  campaign  from 
such  an  opposition  as  the  chambers  contain — ^an 
opposition  without  personal  sympathies,  practical 
spirit  or  habits,  community  of  principles  or  ends. 
The  four  or  five  sects  may  have  coalesced  to  carry 
a  speaker,  half  a  conservative ;  and  two  or  three 
of  them  to  digest  and  urge  some  scheme  of  elec- 
toral reform,  about  which  the  nation  cares  nothing ; 
but  they  all  knew  that,  if  they  succeeded  in  dis- 
solving the  cabinet  or  the  government,  they  could 
Dotpossibly  agree  and  rely  on  any  substitutes. 

You  see  that  the  British  whigs  could  not  form 
an  administration  ;  and,  by  the  way,  1  am  sorry  for 
it,  as  I  believe  that  the  United  States  would  have 
fared  better  with  them  than  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
associates.  Lord  Palmerston,  I  am  sure,  is  less 
hostile,  at  bottom,  to  American  institntiond  and 
aggrandizement  than  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  whig 
doctrines  in  public  economy  are  more  favorable  to 
American  interests :  in  respect  to  politics.  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  must  necessarily 
have  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  disposi- 
tions and  maxims  of  the  higher  radicals.  Formerly, 
Lord  Palmerston  pronounced,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  the  roost  liberal  and  rational  sentiments 
towards  our  country.  The  French  government  is 
confessedly  reHevea  by  the  abortion  of  the  whig 
party — his  energetic  dashing  lordship  had  fright- 
ened all  Emrope. 

There  is  probability  in  the  on  dit  that  Louis 
Philippe  signified  to  Queen  Victoria  his  repugnance 
and  alarms  at  the  Palmerston  apparition.  The 
story  goes  that  her  majesty  has  never  been  fully 
reooncUed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  brought  herself 
to  like  the  iron  Duke ;  and  that,  personally,  she 
would  still  prefer  whig  advisers  and  hoosehold. 
The  London  correspondents  of  the  Paris  National 
(believed  to  be  Sir  William  Molesworth  and  Mr. 
Leader,  whig-radical  membera  of  parliament)  fur- 
nish a  ludicrous  picture  of  the  dismay  of  the  whig 
aristocracy  at  the  prospect  of  a  close  association 
with  the  Cobdens  and  Briffhts,  with  whom  Xiord 
John,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Air.  Labouchere  bad  en- 
taoffled  themselves  by  their  famous  letters. 

We  received  yesterday  the  steamer  Cambria's 
mail  from  Boston  to  the  16th  ultimo.  You  will 
•ae  that  the  British  editors  and  their  correspond- 
ents are  pleased  to  regard  **  the  tenor  of  the  news 
as  decidedly  pacific."  The  idea  that  negotiations 
have  been  renewed  on  the  subject  of  Oregon  is 
welcome  everywhere.  The  49th  degree  of  latitude 
is  considered  as  a  just  and  reasonable  basis  of 
oempromise,  and  England  is  blamed  on  the  conti- 
nent for  having,  from  1818  downwards,  rejected 
what  no  administration  in  the  United  States  will 
ever  venture  to  exeeed  in  her  favor.  It  is  not 
perceived  that  there  will  be  any  real  sacrifice  of 
dignity,  honor,  or  consistency,  on  either  side,  in 
eeoaping,  by  mutual  consent  and  concession,  from 
a  pfeposterons  and  baneful  strife.  We  are  prond 
here  of  the  ability  with  which  the  argument  has 
been  pursued  byyoor  seeretariee  of  sute  with  the 


British  negotiators.  All  the  correspondenea  niay 
not  be  produced  in  the  Paris  journals ;  but  abstractSy 
sufllcient  for  common  judgment,  will  appear. 

For  America,  political  Europe  is  now  France 
and  Great  Britain ;  and  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
how  they  are  leagued.  The  other  great  powers 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  leave  your  heroirohere 
to  them ;  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  are  abundantly 
occupied  with  concerns  on  this  continent  and  the 
east ;  France  and  Great  Britain  care  not  a  straw 
for  the  judgments  and  means  of  the  secondary  gov- 
elements ;  as  they  are  confederate  to  limit,  if  not 
cripple  your  union,  you  must  deny  them  any  new 
foothold. 

Monsieur  Barral,  a  functionary  in  the  tobacco 
rigiif  has  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
comprehensive  tract  on  the  important  plant — a  tract 
which  is  called  a  complete  monography.  Hie 
researches  are  historical  and  chemical,  and  into 
uses  and  processes,  especially  the  French. 

Monsieur  Decaisne,  assistant  naturalist  at  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  has  issued  the  History  of  the 
Potato  Malady  in  1845.  This  author  contends 
that  the  diseased  root  may  be  eaten  without  injury 
by  man  or  beast ;  and  that  from  the  worst  a  fecula, 
quite  nutritious  and  palatable,  can  be  extracted  by 
an  easy  method. 

Mark  what  the  London  Standard  enunciates : 

**  The  Speech  of  the  King  of  the  French,  on 
opening  the  Chambers,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Nothing  can  be  more  cordial  than 
the  king*s  reference  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  more  grace- 
ful than  his  majesty's  allusions  to  the  late  visit  of 
our  beloved  queen.  We  know  not  how  others 
may  feel  upon  the  subject,  but  we  cannot  think 
that  the  long  course  of  ages  has  exhibited  any- 
thing so  noble  and  so  promising  of  happiness  to  the 
human  race  as  the  p^M^eful  and  generous  attitude 
towards  each  other,  reciprocally  maintained  at 
present  by  the  two  greatest,  most  wariike,  and 
most  intelligent  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Oreat  Britain  and  France  may  command,  if  they 
unll,  untvertal  peace,  and  under  their  present  rukri, 
they  will  comrnand  it,  or,  at  least,  compel  it,  where 
perverse  spirits  may  attempt  to  kindle  war.** 

Peace  is  thus  attempted  to  be  forced  in  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  It  is  M.  Guizot  s  peace  ever  and 
everywhere,  which  has  been  interpreted  war  at  a 
distance,  wherever  it  can  be  waged  with  impunity 
and  advantage. 

The  Pans  paragraphs  announce  that  Queen 
Victoria  will  pout  at  President  Polk  in  the  next 
speech  from  the  throne. 

From  Algeria  our  latest  tidings  are  of  the  old 
cast— emigrating  tribes  of  Arabs  overtaken ;  hun- 
dreds killed  ;  women,  children,  cattle  captured ;  a 
Marshal  of  France  foiled  by  a  Marabout  and  a  bar- 
barian. 

You  must  not  credit  a  tithe  of  what  you  will 
see  of  the  adventures  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in 
Italy.  The  Pope  and  the  Czar  is  a  captivating 
title  for  a  newspaper  column.  His  holiness  is  more 
pn^cient  in  breeding  and  hospitalKy  than  to  have 
acted  as  gossip  tells.  The  emperor  is  a  thorough 
gentleman  in  manners,  and  has  a  sufficient  shm 
of  the  slander  so  rife  in  the  world.  A  faithful 
semi'Kiflkial  historiographer  might  indite  an  inter- 
esting and  useful  vomme. 

Montreal  correspondents  of  the  London  pnpen 
complain  of  the  Democratic  tendencies  of  the  Caa- 
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From  the  QuaiUily  Review. 

1.  Eusdnus.BUhopof  Ceesarea^on^Theaphania, 
or  Divine  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  A  Syriac  Version 
edited  from  an  ancient  Manuscript  recently  dis- 
covered. By  SAMUEL  Lee,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  8vo.  (Printed  for  the  Society 
for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts.) 
1843. 

9.  Hie  same.  Translated  into  English  with  Notes ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Vindication  of  the  Ortho- 
doxy and  Prophetical  Views  ofEusebius.  By 
Samuel  Lee,  D.D.    8vo.     1843. 

3*  The  Antient  Syriac  Version  of  the  Epistles  of 
St,  Ignatius  to  St.  Polycarp,  the  JEphesians, 
and  the  Romans ;  together  with  Extraas  from 
his  Epistles  coUectedfrom  ths  Writings  of 
Severus  ofAntioch,  Timotheus  of  Alexandria, 
and  others.  Edited,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation and  Notes,  by  William  Curiton,  M. 
A.    8vo.    LoLcon.     1845. 

4.  Journal  of  a  Thur  through  Egypt,  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land  in  1838, 
1839.  Intended  solely  for  private  circulation. 
3  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1843. 

Among  the  societies  lately  formed  for  publish- 
ing manuscript  works  contained  in  our  public 
libraries,  there  is  none  which  embraces  a  sphere  so 
extensive,  which  aims  at  promoting  so  high  a  class 
of  literature,  and  which,  if  adequately  suppotted, 
promises  to  afford  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our 
stock  of  learning  and  science,  as  that  under  whose 
auspices  Dr.  Lee  has  put  forth  the  volume  named 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.  It  is  to  the  East  only 
that  we  can  look  for  direction  in  our  endeavors  to 
obtain  fuller  information  upon  many  of  the  most 
interesting  of  subjects.  It  is  hence  only  that  we 
can  hope  to  draw  any  additional  knowledge  con- 
eeming  the  earliest  races  of  mankind,  or  any  help 
in  tracing  their  descendants  among  the  present 
nations  of  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  any  writr 
ten  record  of  events,  the  only  course  is  to  collect 
the  traditions  prevalent  in  those  countries,  to  en- 
deavor to  decipher  ancient  inscriptions,  to  read  the 
legends  of  coins,  and  to  trace  the  connection  and 
intercourse  of  peoples  by  the  affinities  and  inter- 
mixtures of  language.  But  no  one  can  qualify 
himself  for  such  a  task  otherwise  than  bv  studying 
the  present  languages  and  literature  of  those  coun- 
tries. In  vain  will  he  pore  over  the  hieroglyphic 
or  demotic  inscriptions,  and  papyri  of  Egypt  who 
has  not  grappled  with  the  Coptic :  vain  will  be 
every  endeavor  to  explain  the  rehlevi,  and  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  or  the  legends 
on  the  Babylonian  bricks  and  cylinders,  unless  the 
inquirer  has  previously  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  and  the  modem 
Persian,  and  the  Zend  as  preserved  in  the  books 
of  the  Parsees.  What  has  been  already  done  for 
ethnography  by  the  comparison  of  language  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  into  Europe,  shows 
how  much  more  we  may  reasonably  expect  when 
the  difierent  stocks  aiid  dialects  of  oriental 
tongnee  shall  have  been  more  extensively  colti- 
Tftted. 
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But  not  onl^  may  we  look  to  the  East  for  fnller 
means  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  earliest  races 
of  mankind  ; — from  the  same  quarter  we  may  also 
hope  to  recover  much  of  the  science  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  appears  to  have 
perished  in  the  original  languages.  And  still 
more,  even  in  those  authors  which  have  been  pre- 
served many  obscurities  may  be  cleared  up  and 
difficulties  explained  by  comparing  them  with* 
Oriental  versions  made  previously  to  the  time 
when  multiplied  transcriptions  had  introduced 
many  errors  into  the  original  text.  JSlian,  writing 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  mentions  that 
it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  aJnd  Persians  had 
translations  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  they 
used  to  sing  in  their  own  lan^age.  (  Var.  JBst.y 
lib.  xii.,  c.  48.)  And  the  historian  Agathias,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  informs  us  that 
the  Persian  monarch  Chosroes  was  said  to  be  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  writings  of  AristoUe 
than  even  Demosthenes  with  those  of  Thueydides, 
and  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  works  of  Plato, 
which  had  been  translated  expressly  for  his  use. 
(flia/.  Justin.,  lib.  ii.)  We  have  also  evidence 
before  us  that  as  early  as  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  several  works  were 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic.  In  the 
eighth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
under  the  Abbassides,  this  labor  of  translation  is 
known  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
No  expense  was  spared  to  procure  Uie  works  of 
the  learned  in  every  language.  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Persians,  and  Indians  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  give  theur  aid  in  spreading  knowledge 
and  civilization  among  the  Arabs. 

Of  these  translations  many  still  remain.  Thoee 
of  which  the  originals  are  extant  may  often  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  We  would  instance  the- 
case  o?  Ptolemy  ;  where  the  astronomical  skill  of 
the  Arabs  at  that  period  would  enable  them  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  in  numbers  and  figures  which  might 
altogether  escape  the  notice  of  Greeks,  and  where 
the  evidence  of  their  tradition  will  be  most  import 
tant,  because  in  such  cases  no  critical  knowleidge 
of  the  original  language  can  be  of  any  avail  to  rec- 
tify an  error.  Of  works  lost  in  the  original,  which 
have  already  been  restored  to  us  through  this  chan- 
nel, we  may  instance  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  of 
Perga,  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  by 
the  Maronite  Abraham  Ecchellensis ;  and  his  woric 
on  the  Section  of  the  Ratio,  made  known  by  the 
publication  of  Halley,  who,  without  understanding 
a  word  of  Arabic,  was  enabled  by  his  great  geo- 
metrical skill  to  state  and  demonstrate  Uie  several 
propositions  from  the  schemes  in  the  manuscript 
of  tne  Bodleian. 

Versions  were  also  made  from  the  Greek  into 
the  Armenian  at  a  very  early  period,  especially  of 
ecclesiastical  works.  The  publication  of  the  Ai^ 
menian  translation  of  the  Chronioon  of  Eusebios, 
has  been  of  essential  service  to  history,  and  has 
confirmed  the  criticism  of  Scaliger  respecting  the 
original.  The  first  Book  of  Ekioch,  made  known 
to  Europe  by  the  translation  of  the  hite  Aidi*- 
bishop  Laurence,  shows  that  something  has  beeni 
ake»dy  recovered  firom  the  iEthiopic :  and  thfr 
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Coptic  too  may  yet  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
wntings  hitherto  only  known  to  us  by  the  tradition 
that  they  once  existed. 

But  it  is  above  all  to  the  Syriao  or  Aramaic  that 
we  may  look  for  the  recovery  of  works  lost  in  the 
ori^nal  Greek.  This  languacre,  which  with  slight 
ipariations  pretailod  frofri  (he  MediterNuiean  to  ttie 
Euphrates,  and  from  the  confines  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt  to  Armenia,  not  only  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest  for  us  as  bein^  that  used  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples,  but  also  as  being  th^  vernacular 
tongue  of  many  writers  who  hold  a  high  rank  in 
Grecian  literature ;  whose  works  therefore  can 
hardly  be  entirely  free  from  some  of  the  idiomatic 
AKpressions  of  their  native  land.  The  New  Tes- 
tament is,  as  we  may  naturally  expect,  foil  of 
Aramaisms ;  and  one  of  the  Evangelists  is  be- 
lieved, not  without  good  grounds,  to  have  written 
his  Gospel  in  that  tongue.  The  earliest  version 
of  the  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly  the  Syriac ; 
and  after  the  Septuagint,  that  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  also.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
.question  as  to  the  period  when  those  versions  were 
made ;  but  better  arguments  than  occidental 
seholars  have  liitherto  been  willing  to  admit,  sup- 
p6rt  the  belief  of  those  branches  of  the  Christian 
church  which  first  made  use  of  them,  that  they 
touch  upon  A|K>6tnlic  dmes.  The  woi^  of  trans- 
lating from  the  Greek  into  the  Syrian  wns  cer- 
tainly commenced  very  early.  We  are  told  by 
Eusebius  in  his  account  of  thd  Martyrdom  of  Pro- 
aoptos,  A.D.  303,  that  he  had  been  employed  in 
tnmslating  from  the  Greek  into  Aramaic.  This 
passage  does  not  indeed  occur  in  the  Greek  text  of 
ike  Martjnrs  of  Palestine,  as  it  has  come  down  to 
«a,  but  It  is  found  both  in  the  Syriac  and  in  the 
:ancient  Latin  venion.  Indeed,  the  age  of  the 
ananuscript  itself  in  which  the  Syriac  ttanslation 
•of  the  Acts  of  the  MaTt3rr8  of  Palestine  and  the 
"TbiMphania  of.Eusebius,  together  with  the  Kecog- 
nitions  of  St.  Clement  and  the  treatise  of  Titus  of 
Bostra  a^nst  the  Manicheans,  are  found,  shows 
"that  considerable  progress  in  the  work  of  transla- 
tioti  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  must  have  been 
made  as  early  as  about  a.d.  400. 

Dr.  Lee  has  given  us  in  one  volume  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Theophanta,  and  in  another  his  6wn 
varston  of  it  into  English — with  a  preface  and 
iiotes  displaying  great  and  varied  erudition.  But 
what  we  propose  at  present  to  consider  is  not  the 
"Contents  of  the  book,  but  its  external  history ;  the 
discovery  of  a  very  considerable  theological  treatise 
'hy  Eus^ius,  of  which  only  two  or  three  fragments 
liad  been  known,  must  excite  a  desire  to  learn 
what  circumstances  have  at  length  brought  it 
to  light,  and  what  reasons  we  may  consequently 
have  to  hope  for  further  acquisitions  of  a  similar 
nature. 

About  six  years  ago  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam, 
•of  Bedford,  made  a  journey  to  Egypt,  with  a  view 
•of  collecting  MSS.  serviceable  towards  an  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Coptic.  Besides  Coptic  trea^ 
aores,  he  Drought  back  about  fif\y  volumes  of 
Syrmo  MSS. — some  extremely  ancient.  ^  Dr.  Lee 
says : — 

**  It  was  in  looking  over  theae  manuscripts  that 
I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  discovering  that  of 
which  the  following  work  is  a  translation.  *  * 
Tbe  manmeript  oontaininr  our  work  is  very  neatly 
-written  in  the  BstraAgelo  or  old  church-hand- 
wifemjg  of  the  B^rtians,  on  ym^  fine  and  well-pve- 
pared  aldn.    It  is  of  this  shte  of  large  quarto, 

'  Mia  flBmatnittg  abo«i  141  iiiebaa  by  in, 
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and  con^nmg  three  oolumns,  each  of  the  width  o# 
21  inches." 

The  professor  then  translates  a  note  from  one 
of  the  margins,  which  states  that  the  transcript 
was  made  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  411.  The  age  of  the  manur^pt 
therefore,  acoofding  to  this  note,  the  veracity  of 
which  there  is  no  ground  to  question,  is  1434 
years.  At  first  sight,  notwithstanding  all  our 
readers  have  heard  of  the  dryness  of  the  Egyptian 
climate,  the  date  assigned  may  startle  them ;  but 
we  can  assure  them  that  in  the  collection  of  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  manuscripts  amongst 
which  this  was  discovered,  there  are  many  from 
the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  all  noted  with 
the  year  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks  (Seleucide ;) 
some  also  with  that  of  the  Martyrs  ;  others,  which 
are  more  recent,  with  that  of  the  Hijrah  likewise ; 
and  these  notices  are  accompanied  by  so  many  pai^ 
ticulars  as  to  the  scribe  himself,  as  to  the  convent 
where  each  manuscript  was  transcribed,  who  was 
its  superior,  who  its  principal  officers,  who  was 
then  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  who  the  supreme 
patriarch,  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  mistake  as 
to  the  date.  By  comparing  the  style  of  the  hand- 
writing, the  nature  of  the  vellum,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  those  manuscripts  which  are  not  dated, 
or  in  which  the  note  of  the  year  is  either  erased  or 
lost,  with  such  as  still  reUiin  the  record  of  the 
year,  we  are  enabled  to  decide,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty,  the  age  even  of  the  manu-  ' 
scripts  without  a  date.  There  are  in  the  coUeo- 
tion  one  dated  manuscript  of  the  fifth  and  many 
early  in  the  sixth  century,  and  from  comparing 
Dr.  Lee's  volume  with  these,  we  could  not  attrn 
bute  it  to  a  later  date  than  that  in  which  ha 
acquiesces. 

The  manuscript  was  purchased  by  Mr.  TattaM 
from  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the 
desert  valley  of  Nitria,  situated  between  30  and  31 
degrees  both  of  latitude  and  longitude,  about  35 
miles  to  the  left  of  the  most  western  branch  of  the 
Nile.  The  name  of  Nitria  belongs  properly  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  where  the  famona 
natron  lakes  are  situated ;  the  southern  part  ia 
more  correctly  the  Valley  of  Scithis,  or  Scete,  and 
is  also  called  the  Desert  or  Valley  of  Macarhis, 
from  the  convent  dedicated  to  one  of  the  three 
saints  who  bore  that  name.  Each  of  these  threa 
appellations  may  however  be  applied  generally; 
and  Mohammedans  commonly  call  the  whola 
valley  Wadi  Habib,  after  one  of  their  own  saints, 
who  retired  hither  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century. 

This  valley,  most  probably  fVom  its  lonely  situ- 
ation, and  possibly  also,  as  Jerome  seems  to  hint, 
ftom  some  fancied  virtues  of  purification  in  tha 
lakes  themselves,  in  allusion  to  the  passage  of 
Jeremiah  (xi.  22,)  V  For  though  thou  wash  thea 
with  nitre,"  &c.,  has  been  celebrated  as  the  resott 
of  ascetics  from  the  earliest  times.  About  thi 
middle  of  the  second  century  we  read  of  out 
Pronto  who  retired  thither  with  seventy  brethren* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Ammon^ 
who,  although  there  were  ascetics  before  hii 
day,. has  generally  been  reputed  the  originator  of 
monastioism,  withdrew  from  the  world  to  this  spot. 
The  fame  of  his  compulsory  marriage,  of  the  reat^ 
lution  of  virgin  nunty  which  he  persuaded  Mi 
bride  to  adopt,  ana  his  tetirement  to  the  desert  ai 
soon  as  the  death  of  hie  parents  left  him  at  lihe^ 
gained  for  him  many  followers.    But  a  very  ftp 
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ycKn  afterwards,  Ma«arius  10  said  to  ha?e  insti* 
tuted  the  first  establishment  in  that  part  of  the 
taHey  which  to  this  day  bears  his  name.    To  this 

flace  Arseoius,  the  preceptor  of  ArcadTbs  and 
[onorius,  retired  apoo  the  death  of  Thoodosios. 
The^number  of  ascetics  increased » in  a  shiNrt  time, 
to  an  almost  incredible  amoont.  Rufious,  who 
visited  them  about  the  year  373,  mentions  aome 
fifty  convents  or  tabernaoula ;  and  I'alladias,  who 
fiAeen  years  later  passed  twelve  months  here, 
reckons  the  devotees  at  five  thousand.  Jerome 
visited  this  desert  about  the  same  period.  From 
the  narratives  which  these  have  given,  with  the 
accounts  of  Evaffrius  and  Cassien,  we  may  gather 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mannersof  these 
monks  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.    Subse- 

Suently  we  have  few  materials  for  their  history 
own  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh,  when  Egypt 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs. 

From  this  period  the  only  information  is  to  be 
gathered  from  Arabic  writers.  The  convents  and 
Uieir  inmates  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest  even  by  those  who  had  embraced 
the  religion  of  the  Koran.  Not  only  were  several 
immunities  granted  them  upon  dififerent  occasion?, 
but  they  even  formed  a  favorite  subject  of  poetry 
for  the  Moslem  writere  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Hijrah.  Abu^l-Faraj  Al-Ispahani,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  who  died  a.d.  967,  published 
the  Kit4b  al-Di6r4t,  or  Book  of  Convents,  which 
contained  all  the  best  poems  inspired  by  the  aspect 
of  the  Christian  convents  and  the  habits  of  their 
inmates.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  Al- 
Makriu,  in  his  famous  work  on  the  History,  An- 
tiquities, and  Topography  of  Egypt,  Monasticism 
must  have  increased  most  rapidly  in  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years:  for  he  says  that  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amr  Ibn  Al-A's,  seventy 
thousand  monks  met  him  at  Teraneh,  each  with  a 
crook  in  his  hand,  to  implore  that  he  wbuld  grant 
them  a  deed  of  security.  To  this  request  the 
Arab  assented.  The  number  seventy  thousand 
seems  enormous ;  but  both  the  manuscripts  which 
we  have  consulted  agree  on  this  point. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  Khalif 
imposed  a  tribute  of  a  dinar  each  upon  all  the 
monks,  but  they  appear  to  have  remained  without 
further  molestation  during  the  whole  of  the  eighth 
century.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Hardn  Al- 
Rash  id,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth,  the 
Kharigites  having  seized  upon  Alexandria,  made 
an  excursion  also  into  the  Wadi  Habib,  plundered 
and  burnt  the  monasteries,  and  carried  away  many 
of  the  monks  for  slaves.  Such  as  could  escape 
were  scattered  abroad  into  different  countries,  and 
many  found  an  asylum  in  the  convents  of  the  Tbe- 
baid  With  this  event  the  decline  of  monasticism 
in  Egypt  seems  to  have  commenced.  We  find, 
however,  that  under  Jacob,  the  next  patriareh, 
many  of  the  monks  returned  to  Scete,  and  some  of 
its  convents  were  rebuilt.  In  the  days  of  the  52d 
Patriareh  we  are  told  that  they  were  again  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Under  Sanutios,  the  55th  in 
succession  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Mark,  an  order 
was  obtained  from  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  to 
liberate  their  monks  from  the  payment  of  tribute. 
The  patriareh,  who  had  been  himself  formerly 
steward  of  the  Monastery  of  Macarius,  seized  upon 
this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  restore  that  edi- 
fice. He  not  only  completely  rebuilt  it,  but  sur- 
lonnded  it  with  a  high  wall  to  protect  it  against 
sadden  isetusioos  of  the  Arabs,  laboring  widi  his 


own  hands  in  the  work.  Elmaein  informs  ns  tlrak 
the  Patriareh  Gabriel  restored  aome  of  the  eon- 
vents  .at  the  l^egianing  of  the  tenth  century,  hot 
does  not  specify  which  they  were.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  at  this  period  the  Syrian  ooa- 
ventof  St.  Mary  Deipara,  ooncerniii|f  which  we 
are  most  interested,  was  in  a  flourishi^  state,  as 
we  find  that  in  the  year  932  Moses  of  Teerit,  who 
was  then  Abbot,  having  had  occasion  to  make  a 
journey  to  Bagdad,  brought  with  him  upon  his  re- 
turn an  accession  to  the  library  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes — among  which  in 
all  probability  was  the  manuscript  containing  the 
Theophania. 

About  a  century  afler  this  we  htf^e  mention  also 
of  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  Macarios. 
Severus,  Bishop  of  Aschmouhin,  to  whom  Renau< 
dot  is  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  in  his  work  on 
the  Patriarehs  of  Alexandria,  informs  us  that  he 
consulted  for  the  compilation  of  lus  history  various 
MSS.  both  in  Greek  and  Coptic,  then  existing  in 
that  library.  There  is  little  mention  in  such  lMM>ks 
as  are  accessible  to  us,  of  the  condition  of  these 
monasteries  during  the  twelfth  and  thhrteeoth  cen^ 
turiee.  We  are  told  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  to  visit  the  Convent 
of  Macarius  immediately  after  their  election, 
and  also  that  they  used  to  pass  the  season  of  Lent 
there. 

According  to  Al-Makrizi,  writing  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century ,  the  number  of  raoaas- 
teries  had  once  amounted  to  a  hundred,  but  at  his 
time  they  were  reduced  to  seven.  That  of  St. 
Macarius  wss  still  a  fine  building,  but  even  its  in- 
habitants few,  and  the  other  buildings  in  a  minons 
state. 

In  later  times  several  Europeans  have  visited 
these  convents.  Ghissendi  relates,  in  his  Lile  of 
PeiroBc,  that  a  Capuchin  monk  named  Egidios 
Lochiensis,  (Giles  de  Loche,)  who  had  resided 
seven  years  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Oriental  languages,  informed  Peiresc  that  there 
existed  in  several  of  the  monasteries  great  quanti- 
ties of  manuscripts,  and  that  he  himsdf  bad  seen 
in  one  of  them  a  collection  of  about  eight  thousand 
volumes,  many  of  great  andquity,  some  as  old  as 
the  time  of  St.  Anthony.  This  monk  had  doubt- 
less g[iven  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement. 
The  monastery  to  which  he  aUudes  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sjrrians,  near  the 
Natron  Lakes,  as  from  all  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us,  this  possessed  by  fiur  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  books.  Vansleb,  during  his  visit  to  Egypt 
in  the  year  1673,  had  fbrm^  the  resolution  of 
making  an  excursion  to  the  Natron  Lakes ;  and, 
although  frustrated  in  this  design,  he  did  visit  the 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert  near  the  Red  • 
Sea.  We  mention  this  because  he  was  admitted 
into  the  library,  which  was  situated,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  in  the  strong  tower  where  all  their 
valuables  are  kept.  This  collection,  he  says,  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four  chests  of  ancient  Coptic  and 
Arabic  manuscripts,  chiefly  chureh  books  and 
booksof  devotion,  some  of  which  seemed  to  him 
well  worthy  of  a  place  even  in  a  royal  library.  Of 
the  whole  number  he  selected  two,  one  a  Coptic 
and  Arabic  dictionary  and  grammar,  valued  by  the 
monks  at  thirty  crowns,  and  the  other  a  ritual  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Coptic  chureh,  very  care- 
fully transcribed.  These  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain :  but  failed  because  the  monks  conid  not 
alienate  them  without  inourring  the  risk  of  eacifi 
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BmnieatioQ  by  the  patriarch ;  and  further,  iivhieh 
perhaps  was  the  strongest  reason,  because  he  was 
iiiinself  but  ill  furnished  with  funds. 

Six  or  seven  years  later  the  monks  of  Nitria 
were  visited  by  our  own  countryman,  Robert  Hunt- 
ington, then  chaplain  at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards 
successively  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  bishop  of  Raphoe,  whose  fine  collection  of 
Oriental  manuscripts  now  forms  part  of  the  price- 
lees  treasures  in  the  Bodleian.  During  bis  resi- 
dence of  eleven  years  in  the  East  he  had  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  enrich  his  stock  ; 
but  the  book  which  of  all  others  he  was  most  anx- 
ious to  procure,  as  appears  from  his  letters,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  in  the  year  1704,  was 
the  Synac  version  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch.  The  Ignatian  controversy  was 
then  at  its  height.  The  immortal  work  of  Bishop 
Pearson  was  published  about  two  years  after  Hunt- 
inffton  had  left  England,  and  much  interest  was 
felt  for  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  version  ;  to  the 
existence  of  which  Archbishop  Usher  had  drawn 
attention  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius.  It  was  principflJly 
from  his  anxiety  for  this  Syriao  version  that  he 
luidertook  his  journey  into  Egypt  in  the  year  1678 
or  1679,  and  proceeded  across  the  desert  to  the 
Nation  Lakes.  He  seems  to  have  entertained 
considerable  expectations  of  finding  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius  here;  bnt  in  this  hope  he  was  disap- 
pomted  :  although  the  S3rriao  version  of  three  of 
these  epistles,  and  two  copies  of  that  to  Polycarp, 
existed  at  that  time  in  the  Syrian  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  Deipara,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  The 
Syrian  monks  doubtless  did  not  admit  Huntington 
into  their  library,  as  the  only  book  which  he  men- 
tions was  an  Old  Testament  in  the  I^trangelo 
character.  In  the  convent  of  St.  Macarius  he 
states  that  he  saw  a  large  volume  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  in  Coptic,  on  Tellnm,an  immense  volume  con-i 
taining  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  in  Arabic, 
and  a  Coptic  Lectionary  for  the  whole  year  in  four 
large  rolumes.  In  the  monastery  called  El-Bara- 
moos,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  twenty- 
five  monks  and  a  superior,  he  makes  mention  of 
DO  other  books  than  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
io  Coptic  and  Arabic.  He  does  not  speak  of  any 
manuscripts  in  the  convent  of  Amba  Bishoi, 
which  he  says  was  at  that  time  in  a  less  ruinous 
condition  than  either  of  the  other  three;  he 
speaks,  however,  of  the  still  famous  tamarind-tree. 
The  tradition  is  that  St.  Ephraem,  out  of  pious 
anxiety  to  see  St.  Pisces,  or  risaus,  now  corrupted 
into  Bishoi,  the  fame  of  whose  sanctity  had 
travelled  as  far  as  Edessa,  undertook  the  long  and 
weary  journey  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the 
4esert  of  Nitria.  This  zeal  was  rewarded  by  a 
miracle.  Upon  his  arrival  he  hastened  to  the  cell 
of  St.  Pisoes  and  stuck  his  staff  in  the  sand  before 
the  door  as  he  entered.  The  staff  immediately 
struck  root  and  sprouted,  and  eventually  new  up 
into  that  fine  and  beautifuJ  tamarind-tree  which  the 
monks  then  showed,  and  we  believe  still  show,  as 
a  living  record  of  the  visit  of  St.  Ephraem.  Hunt- 
ington was  informed  that  the  number  of  convents 
had  once  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
How  many  books  he  found  is  not  mentioned  ;  hut 
we  find  thiat  he  sent  to  England,  to  Dr.  Marshall, 
who  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Coptic,  a  copy  of  the  Evangelists  in 
that  language,  wiiich  he  obtained  from  one  of  these 
monasleries. 

The  next  oi  whose  visit  any  acoonnt  has  reached 


ns  is  Gabriel  Eva,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  abbot  of  St.  Maura  in  Mount  Le- 
banon. After  a  journey  through  Egypt,  he  bad 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  by  Stephen,  the 
Maronite  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and  the  account 
he  gave  of^the  Nitrian  convents  was  received  with 
much  interest  by  Clement  XI.  The  pope  was 
anxious  to  transfer  from  the  desert  to  the  Vatican 
a  collection  of  manuscripts  rendered  precious  and 
venerable  by  their  extreme  antiquity,  and  probably 
containing  an  unexplored  mine  of  theological  learn- 
ing. It  happened  that  Elias  Assemani,  the  cousin 
of  the  famous  Joseph  Simon  Assemani,  had  been 
sent  by  Stephen  of  Antioch,  upon  business  to 
Rome,  and  having  already  accomplished  the  object 
of  his  journey,  was  at  that  moment  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Syria.  No  person  could  be  better 
qualified  to  undertake  the  mission  to  the  desert  of 
Nitria,  and  Gabriel  Eva  accordingly  recomnaended 
him  to  the  pope.  Furnished  with  letters  to  the 
Coptic  patriarch,  he  left  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
1707,  and  was  graciously  received  at  Cahro.  He 
arrived  at  the  monastery  of  the  Syrians  about  the 
end  of  June  ;  the  introduction  of  the  patriarch  pro- 
curing for  him  a  good  reception.  The  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  their  habits 
arid  language,  soon  gained  him  the  good-will  of  the 
monks,  and  at  length  they  admitted  him  into  their 
library :  this  he  found  a  sort  of  cave  or  cellar, 
filled  with  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  manuscripts, 
heaped  together  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  fall- 
ing to  pieces  through  age  and  want  of  attention. 
A  little  examination  satisfied  him  of  their  value, 
and  he  began  to  entertain  great  hopes  of  beinff  able 
to  persuade  the  good  monks  to  part  with  books 
which  they  were  utterly  unable  to  read.  But 
frightened,  perhaps,  by  the  anathemas,  denounced 
in  almost  every  volume  by  its  donor,  against  all 
those  who  should  be  in  any  way  instrumental  in 
alienating  it — suspicious  by  nature,  and  ready  to 
suppose  that  what  a  stranger  was  eager  to  get 
hold  of  must  contain  some  treasure— they  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  request  for  the  sale  of  the  whole 
collection,  and  only  with  very  great  difilculty  were 
they  induced  to  part  with  about  forty  manuscripts. 
These  being  transported  across  the  desert  to  the 
Nile,  Elias  Assemani  set  out,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  monks,  to  return  in  a  boat  to  Cairo.  On 
their  way  a  gust  of  wind  upset  their  boat.  The 
monk  was  drowned,  but  another  boat,  passing  by, 
picked  up  Assemani ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult 
of  feelings,  his  energy  did  not  abandon  him.  He 
immediately  hired  several  waterman  to  fish  up  the 
manuscripts  ;  and,  having  with  much  care  wiped 
away  the  slime,  he  dried  and  restored  them  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  The  manuscripts,  in  number 
thirty-four,  were  deposited  in  the  Vatican  about 
Christmas,  1707. 

Their  obvious  importance  was  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus. The  pope  therefore  determined  to  send  again 
into  Effypt,  and  selected  J.  S.  Assemani,  who  set 
out  in  June,  1715.  The  head  of  the  Coptic  church 
received  him  kindly  ;  and  he  leA  Cairo  to  proceed 
on  his  journey  to  Scete  about  the  middle  of 
August,  accompanied  by  Philotheus,  a  monk  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Macarius,  as  his  guide.  Hay- 
ing arrived  at  Etris,  a  small  village  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Nile,  thdy  turned  across  into  the 
desert  and  came  first  to  the  convent  of  St.  Maca- 
rius. Here  he  obtained  some  excellent  Coptic 
manuscripts,  of  which  he  has  given  a  catalogue  in 
his  *'  Bibliotheoa  Orientalis''  (vol.  i.,  p.  617 ;)  ftnd 
these,  he  says,  where  all  they  possessed  of  any 
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.eonseqiience.  His  next  Tint  was  to  St.  Mary 
Deipara :  here  he  found  upwards  of  two  hundred 
Synac  manuscripts,  all  of  which  he  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  selected  about  one  hundred,  hopinj^ 
that  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  them.  But 
upon  this,  as  upon  the  former  occasion,  if  Asse- 
mani's  own  account  be  correct,  the  monks  con- 
tinued most  obstinate  ;  nor  could  he  prevail  upon 
them  by  argument,  bribe,  or  entreaty  to  give  up  to 
him  more  than  a  vety  few  volumes. 

In  the  interval  between  the  journeys  of  Elias 
Assemani  and  that  of  his  cousin  the  convents  of 
Nitria  had  also  been  visited  (December,  1712)  by 
the  Jesuit  Claude  Sicard.  The  once  flourishing 
monastery  of  St.  Macarius  at  that  period  had  only 
four  inhabitants — the  superior,  two  deacons,  and  a 
porter.  Having  passed  one  day  in  this  convent  he 
proceeded  to  that  of  the  Syrians,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  in  the  best  condition  of  them  all, 
having  a  very  agreeable  garden,  watered  by  a 
well,  m  which  were  many  trees  of  various  kinds. 
The  number  of  monks  was  not  above  twelve  or 
fifteen.  Having  remained  here  two  days,  during 
which  time  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the  convent  of 
Amba  Bisboi,  only  a  few  paces  distant,  and  in- 
habited by  but  four  monks,  he  set  out  at  sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  arrived  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  El-Baramous,  or 
of  the  Greeks,  about  noon.  The  number  of  monks 
here  was  also  about  twelve  or  fifteen.  Sicard 
states  that  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this 
convent  were  the  ruins  of  ten  or  twelve  other 
buildings,  aiid  that  he  could  distinctly  trace  through 
the  valley  the  ruins  of  upwards  of  fifty  monaste- 
ries; and  that  the  superior  of  St.  Macarius  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  formerly  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  days  of  the  year.  Sicara  does  not  upon 
this  occasion  make  any  particular  mention  of  the 
books  in  either  of  these' convents,  but  merely  states 
that  in  the  tower  of  each  there  was  a  library, 
which  consisted  of  three  or  four  chests  filled  with 
books  and  ancient  manuscripts,  covered  with  dust 
and  in  a  neglected  condition.  This  Jesuit  revisited 
Kitria  with  J.  S.  Assemani,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied him,  upon  his  return  to  Egypt  in  the  next 
year,  1716,  in  his  expedition  across  the  desert  of 
the  Thebaid  to  the  convents  of  St.  Anthony  and 
St.  Paul  near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Sicard, 
In  describing  their  visit  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Anthony,  says, — 

"  He  [Synodius,  the  superior  of  the  convent]  was 
more  tractable  when  Assemani  begged  him  to  show 
us  the  tower  which  is  shut  against  all  strangers; 
for,  making  him  some  trifling  presents  of  hardware, 
(the  good  monk  was  a  grf  at  studier  of  astrology 
and  alchemy,  and  the  transmutation  of  metals,)  we 
persuaded  him  to  conduct  us  thither.  Our  only 
curiosity  was  to  see  the  manuscripts.  ^  We  found 
three  diests-full,  being  all  that  had  escaped  the 
ravages  which  at  diflerent  periods  had  befallen  the 
monastery.  We  examined  them  all.  For  the 
most  part  they  consisted  of  prayers  and  homilies  in 
Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  Abb^  Assemani  only 
found  three  or  four  manuscripts  worthy  of  the  Vatr 
ican.  These  he  purchased  secretly  from  the  supe- 
rior, without  the  knowledge  of  the  monks,  who, 
had  they  known,  would  have  opposed  the  sale,  al- 
though the  manuscripts  are  quite  valueless  to  them- 
selves, and  they  make  no  use  of  them  whatever." 

Assemani,  although  he  mentions  that  Sicard  ac- 
eompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  the  Thebaid,  is 
altogether  silent  respecting  his  attending  him  to 
(ha  desert  of  Macarius.    ifeither  does  his  account 


of  obtaining  so  few  manuscripts  there,  and  those 
with  so  much  difficulty,  quite  coincide  with  that  of 
Sicard,  who  says  that  he  took  those  which  suited 
him.  This  sUence  certainly  gives  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  there  was  somethmg  in  the  transaction 
which  Assemani  did  not  wish  to  transpire,  and  of 
which  the  mention  of  Sicard's  accompanying  him 
might  have  led  to  the  disclosure.  His  secret  and 
indeed  fraudulent  dealing  with  the  superior,  who 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  any  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  community,  would  make  but  a  sorr^ 
figure  in  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  van- 
ous  valuable  accessions  had  been  made  to  the  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican. 

In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1730,  the 
Sieur  Granger  made  a  journey  to  the  Natron  Lakes. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  well  received  by  the 
monks,  whom  he  describes  as  poor  and  ignorant. 
Those  belonging  to  the  convents  of  Macarius  and 
St.  Mary  of  the  Syrians  were  deaf  to  all.  his  en- 
treaties to  be  allowed  to  see  their  libraries.  He 
says  that  the  buildings  at  that  time  were  falling 
into  decay,  aiid  the  dust  destroying  the  books  and 
manuscripts,  of  which  the  monks  made  no  use 
whatever.  Their  own  patriarch  had  represented 
to  them  that  the  sum  which  the  books  would  pro- 
duce would  be  suflicient  to  enable  them  to  restore 
their  churches  and  rebuild  their  cells;  but  they 
declared  that  they  would  rather  be  buried  in  the 
ruins. 

In  1778,  C.  S.  Sonnini  visited  the  valley.  He 
remained  five  days  in  the  monastery  of  I3-Barar 
mous.  He  makes  no  mention  of  books  or  manu- 
scripts, but  complains  bitterly  of  the  avarice  and 
extortion  of  the  monks,  who  wished  to  exact  from 
him  five  or  six  hundred  sequins  upon  his  leaving 
them.  He  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  spoken  in 
harsh  terms  of  these  poor  monks. 

In  May,  1702,  W.  G.  Browne,  an  Englishman, 
was  here.     He  says — 

"  During  my  stay  near  the  lakes  I  visited  two 
of  the  Coptic  convents — that  called  the  Syrian,  and 
that  of  St.  George^ — where  I  could  observe  no 
traces  of  any  European  travellers  but  Baron  Thu- 
nis,  whom  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate a  defection  on  the  part  of  the  Bejs,  but  who 
having  exhibited  less  prudence  than  courage  in  the 
promotion  of  the  designs  of  his  mistress,  has  been 
privately  put  to  death  at  Cairo  by  order  of  the 
Beys,  to  avoid  delivering  him  to  the  Porte,  as  had 
been  requested  of  them.  These  convents  contain 
each  of  them  several  Religious,  who  retain  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages.  They  drink  wa- 
ter, and  eat  coarse  bread  and  vegetables,  very  sel- 
dom touching  meat,  wine,  or  coflfee.  They  are 
ignorant  indeed,  but  strangers  to  vice;  and  al- 
though their  time  is  employed  to  no  useful  purpose, 
so  neither  is  their  application  of  it  prejudicial  to 
any.  They  have  each  a  small  garden,  which  sup- 
plies common  ve^tables,  and  a  breed  of  tame 
fowls,  together  with  a  well  of  water  within  the 
walls.  The  rest  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  pro- 
vided them  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Christians  of  their  own  persuasion ;  and  as  the 
business  of  artificers  and  menials  is  all  performed 
by  themselves,  their  expenses  are  not  very  extend- 
ed. The  entrance  to  each  of  these  convents  is  by  a 
small  trap-door,  against  which  two  millstones  are 
rolled  within.  The  buildings  appear  to  have  lasted 
for  several  centuries,  and  the  walls  are  still  firm 
and  substantial.  No  praise  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Religious  for  cleanliness ;  but  as  the  list  of  their 
furniture  and  apparel  is  very  small,  jKg|K<Piamot  be 
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iinpi^iitly  raoewed.  HiuMin  beiii^,  moM  igse- 
nat  of  ttUMikind  and  their  iramietioM  thBn  Bome 
of  those  whoiD  I  hxte  eonveveed  widi,  wre  scarcely 
aajrwhere  to  be  found ;  but  Hie  Buperim  in  both 
were  in  a  certain  degree  intelligent.  One  of  them, 
when  I  waa  admitted,  was  mending  his  rtioes,  and 
seemed  to  think  htUe  of  theologieal  eentroTersies. 
The  other  attempted  to  prove  to  roe  the  tenet  of 
Monothelism ;  and  on  my  expressing  myself  per- 
suaded by  his  arguments,  he  seemed  highly  grati- 
fied. Indeed,  I  met  with^  on  their  part,  etery 
mark  of  hospitality.  I  inquired  for  manuseripts, 
and  saw  in  one  of  the  convents  several  books  in  the 
Coptic,  Sjrriac,  and  Arabic  languages.  Among 
these  were  an  Arabo-Coptic  Lexieon,  the  works 
St.  Ghregory,  and  the  Old  and  -  New  Testament  in 
Arabic.  The  superior  told  me  they  had  nearly 
eight  hondred  volumes,  but  positively  refused  to 
pturt  with  any  of  them,  nor  could  I  see  any  more. 
The  monks  are  strangers  to  all  idioms  but  the  vul- 
gar Arabic.'' 

The  next  account  of  this  p^ace  is  that  by  Gene- 
nl  Andr^oBsy  in  his  '*  Memoirs  sur  la  Yall^  des 
Lbcs  de  Natron,  et  oelle  du  Fleuve-sans-eau."  At 
the  time  of  his  visit,-  in  1790,  there  were  nine 
monks  in  the  convent  of  EH-Baramoos,  eighteen  in 
that  of  the  Syrians,  twelre  in  the  Amtni-Bishoi, 
and  twenty  in  the  St.  Macarius. 

'*  Their  only  books,"  he  says,  "  are  ascetic 
works  in  manuscripts,  on  parchment  or  cott(»n  pa- 
per, some  in  Arabic,  and  some  in  Coptie,  haymg 
an  Arabic  translation  in  the  margin.  We  brought 
away  some  of  this  latter  class,  which  appear  to 
have  a  date  of  six  centuries.*' 

In  the  year  1828,  Lord  Prudhoe,  who  thinks  no 
labor  too  great  when  any  real  advantage  to  science 
or  literature  is  probable,  made  an  excursion  to 
these  monasteries.  We  have  been  favored  by  his 
lerdship  with  the  foUewing  brief  account  of  his 
visit: — 

"  In  1838  I  began  to  make  inquiries  for  Coptic 
works  having  Anbic  trandations,  in  order  to  assist 
Mr.  Tattam  in  his  Coptie  and  Arabic  dictionary. 
On  a  visit  to  the  Coptic  bishop  at  Cairo,  I  learnt 
that  there  was  in  existence  a  celebrated  Selim  or 
Lexicon  in  Coptic  and  Arabic,  of  which  one  copy 
was  in  Cairo,  and  another  in  one  of  the  Coptic  con- 
Tents  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  called  Baramoas,  be- 
sides which  libraries  were  said  to  be  preserved  both 
at  the  Baramons  and  the  Syrian  convents.  In  Oc- 
tober, 18^,  Mr.  Linant  sent  his  dromedaries  to 
Terane,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  the 
natron  manufactory  was  established  by  the  pacha, 
and  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Linant  and  I  embaAed  in 
a  cangia  on  the  Nile,  and  dropped  down  to  Terane, 
where  we  landed.  Mounting  our  dromedaries,  we 
rode  to  the  Baramoas  comrent,  and  encamped  out^ 
tide  its  walls.  The  monks  in  this  convent,  about 
twelve  in  number,  appeared  poor  and  ignorant. 
They  looked  on  us  with  great  jealousy,  and  denied 
hanpng  any  books  except  those  in  the  church,  which 
they  showed.  We  remained  with  them  till  night, 
and  in  some  degree  softened  their  disposition  to- 
wards us  by  presents  of  some  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  which  their  situation  in  the  desert  deprived 
them.  On  the  following  morning  we  again  visited 
the  monks,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  making  friends 
of  them  that  in  a  moment  of  good  humor  they 
agre«)d  to  show  us  their  library.  From  it  I  select- 
ed a  certain  number  of  manuscripts,  which,  with 
the  Selim,  we  carried  into  the  monks'  room.  A 
long  deliberation  ensued  among  these  monks  how 
iar  they  were  disposed  to  agree  to  my  offers  to 
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It  was  agreed  that  he  shoidd  copy  the  Selim,  wlndi 
eopy,  aiki  the  manuscripts  whnn  I  had  sdeded, 
were  to  be  mine  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  sum  in  d^ 
kis,  to  which  I  added  a  present  of  rioe,  coffee,  tobse- 
co,  and  such  other  articles  as  I  had  to  offer.  Futon 
visitOTB  would  escape  the  auspidons  with  which  ws 
were  received,  and  might  peniaps  hear  how  warai- 
ly  we  had  endeavored  to  purchase  and  cany  away 
the  original  SeKm.  Next  we  visited  the  Syrin 
convent,  where  similar  suspicions  were  at  fint 
shown,  and  were  overcome  by  similar  civilities. 
Here  I  purchased  a  few  manuscripts  with  Aiabis 
translations.  We  then  risited  the  two  other  oon- 
vents,  but  found  little  of  consequence.  Theis 
manuscripts  I  presented  to  Mr.  Tattam,  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  the  smaD  room  with  its  trap- 
door, through  which  I  descended,  candle  in  hand, 
to  examine  the  manuscripts,  where  books  and  parts 
of  books,  and  scattered  leaves,  in  Coptic,  Ethiopiey 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  were  lying  m  amass,  on  which 
I  stood.  From  this  1  handed  to  Mr.  Luiant  sodi 
as  appeared  best  suited  to  my  purpose,  as  he  stood 
in  the  small  room  above  the  trap-door.  To  ap- 
pearance it  seemed  as  if  on  some  sudden  emergen- 
cy the  whole  library  had  been  thrown  for  security 
down  this  trap-door,  and  that  they  had  remainel 
undisturbed  in  their  dust  and  neglect  for  some  cen- 
turies." 

About  nine  yean  after  the  visit  of  Lord  Prodboe, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Curxon,  jun.,  who  has  travelled 
much  in  the  east  to  search  for  manuscripts,  (with 
considerable  success,)  and  in  his  travels  has  net 
with  many  curious  and  interesting  adventures, 
which  we  could  wii^  were  made  public,  was  alas 
a  visitor  to  these  monks.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  following  account  of  his  excursion : — 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  cannot  answer  yoot 
letter  in  as  satisfaetiiry  a  manner  as  I  could  wialu 
for  I  have  no  papers  by  me  here  to  refer  to,  and  1 
have  forgotten  s(»me  things  about  the  monasteries 
xtn  the  Natron  Lakes  which  might  have  beea 
interesting  to  you.  However,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber I  will  tell  you.  During  the  winter  of  1837 1 
was  in  Egypt  f(»r  the  secimd  time,  and  in  the 
month  of  Januarv  or  February  I  was  engaged  ia 
a  brisk  chase  after  old  books,  particulariy  tve 
which  I  had  heard  of  at  Nagad^ — one  a  Coptie 
history  of  Egypt,  which  I  had  been  toW  at  Thebes 
was  in  the  p«»ssession  of  the  Bishop  of  Nagad^, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  a  great  dealer  in  magic— 
the  other  a  C«»ptic  and  Arabic  dictionary,  said  ta 
be  the  most  perfect  and  the  largest  known.  Whes 
I  arrived  .it  Nngadd  the  bishop  was  in  ohurdi; 
but  certain  men  brought  me  a  mat,  whereon  I  sat 
in  the  shade  of  an  old  wall  till  the  people  came 
out  of  church,  which  ihey  pres*»ntly  did,  with  tbs 
bishop  at  their  head.  The  bi»hop  sat  down  by  ma 
on  the  mat,  and  the  congregation  sat  down  in  a 
ring ;  and  after  a  long  prologue  of  complimenta, 
and  coffee  and  pipes,  and  so  on,  we  entered  on  the 
subject  of  manuscripts.  The  bishop  told  me  that 
the  dictionary  was  gone  to  the  palace  «f  the 
patriarch  at  Cairo ;  and  we  were  talking  about  ths 
history,  when  suddenly  there  arose  a  great  aeiae 
in  the  church,  of  howling  and  clanking  of  chains, 
We  were  all  silent  in  consternation — ^snd  I  ex- 
pected that  the  episcopal  magician  had  been  rais- 
ing a  spirit ; — when  the  church  doors  boist  opea 
with  a  crash,  and  in  the  dark  piirch  there  stood  a 
tall  figure  in  a  priest's  robe,  waving  a  great  brtiea 
censer  in  his  hand.  This  apparition  stalked  for- 
ward slowly,  when  IgU^ahjf  ^vf^^WI^SM* 
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lM  to  kifl  legi.  Bi  cub«  tp,  sod  sat  6owu 
Erectly  before  m«  od  the  ground.  '  Who  ksve 
yoa  tlie  honor  to  be  1'  nid  I.  '  Who,  pray,  are 
jmiV  said  one  of  mjr  nen.  Upon  which  he 
tafned  round  and  spat  in  the  &ce  of  the  man  who 
ImmI  addressed  him.  This  man,  who  was  a  negro, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  when  the  other 
eprmng  apon  his  feet  with  a  scream,  and  made  a 
dash  at  the  negro  with  the- censer— a  very  efficient 
weapon  when  properly  applied.  He  missed  my 
man,  and  broke  the  censer  on  the  stones.  We  all 
started  np,  and  a  general  rush  ensued  against  the 
hearer  of  the  censer,  who  was  with  some  difficulty 
aecnred  and  carried  off.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
bt8h«>p;  and,  being  a  maniac,  had  been  chained 
down  before  th^  altar  of  St.  George-— a  sovereign 
remedy  in  these  casesj  only  he  pulled  op  the  sta* 
pies  of  his  chain,  and  so  came  away  with  the  cen-^ 
•er  before  his  cure  was  completed.  But  the  end 
of  the  affair  was  that  the  bishop  departed  in  the 
seoAe,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  the  history  xtf 
Egypt.  'The  other  volume  had  been  at  Cairo,  but 
was  gone  when  I  made  hieuiries  respecting  h  to 
the  monastery  of  Amba-Dishoi  at  the  Natron 
Lakes.  1  went  afWr  it,  and  arrived  there  in  the 
month  of  March  ;  but  although  there  were  many 
Coptic  manuscripts  of  Liturgies  there  in  a  room  in 
1  square  tower,  it  wae  not  among  tkem.  I  then 
went  to  another  monastery ;  I  think  it  was  called 
Bararaons.  There  was  nothing  there  but  a  few 
Coptic  manuscripts  on  paper,  and  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  fleas.  I  retreated  from  their  attack 
to  the  church,  where  I  went  to  sleep  on  the  marble 
floor ;  but  t  had  hardly  shut  my  eyes  when  I  was 
ftgain  attacked  by  so  many  of  these  monsters  that 
I  was  forced  to  be  off  again ;  so  I  got  up,  and 
watched  the  moon  over  the  desert  till  daylight.  I 
then  departed  for  the  monastery  of  the  Syrians, 
where  I  arrived  in  a  short  time.  Here  was  a  con- 
gregation of  black  Abyssinian  monks,  dressed  in 
wash-lenther  and  tallow,  who  weie  howling  in 
honor  of  some  Abyssinian  saint,  in  a  strange  little 
room  at  the  end  of  a  garden,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  fovtiied  wall  of  the  monas- 
tery. They  had  a  library  of  which  I  have  shown 
you  a  sketch,  where  the  manuscripts  hung  upon 
pegs  by  long  straps,  in  a  peculiar  maimer,  different 
ftrom  the  arrangement  or  any  other  library  I  have 
6Ter  seen.  Besides  these  black  brethren,  there 
were  ten  or  twelve  Copts.  The  superior  was 
blind  and  very  old,  with  a  long  white  venerable 
beard,  hut  very  dirty.  When  1  inquired  forb<K>k8 
he  showed  me  the  library  in  a  high  tower,  in  a 
little  strong  room,  with  stone  niches  in  the  wall. 
There  wore  some  very  remarkable  Coptic  manu- 
scripts— ^the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  The  latest 
of  them,  as  I  imagine,  is  that  great  quarto  which 
Ton  S1W  at  Parham.  Two  others  on  vellum  were 
lying  on  the  top  of  an  open  pot  or  iar,  of  which 
fine  J  had  formed  the  lid.  There  had  been  jam  or 
preserves  of  some  sort  in  the  pot,  which  the  books 
had  been  used  to  protect ;  but  they  had  been  there 
so  long  that  the  jam  had  evaporated,  leaving  some 
dubious-looking  lumps  of  dirt  at  the  bottom.  I 
was  allowed  to  uke  all  the  manuscripts  on  vellum, 
fts  they  were  too  old  to  read,  and  of  no  use  as 
covers  for  the  vases  of  preserves.  Among  a  heap 
of  dusty  volumes  on  the  floor  I  found  the  mann- 
sctipt  dictionary  of  which  I  was  in  search,  but  this 
they  would  not  sell,  but  they^old  me  two  other 
hnperfect  ones,  so  I  put  it  in  one  of  the  niches  in 
the  wall,  where  it  remained  about  two. years,  when 
it  v«»  fMlohased  and  brought  away  i<ir  me  by  a 


gendeman  at  Caho.  Too  say  ^ai  Lord  Prodlwv 
fed  the  monks,  and  so  found  the  way  to  thehr 
hearts.  Now  I  have  firand,  from  mocfa  praoticet 
that  the  two  species  of  eastern  and  western  roonlm 
ma^  be  divided  logically  into  the  drinking  and  th« 
eating  kind.  A  benedictiDe  or  even  a  capuchin  ik 
a  fam<Ais  hand  at  a  capon,  and  an  oyster  p&t^  or 
so  has  great  charms  for  him  on  a  fast-day — frobth 
twn  est;  but  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  are  asceiie^^ 
they  know  nothing  of  garlic  and  red  pepper,  and 
su<^  like  strong  condiments — howbeit  they  have  a 
leaning  to  strong  drink,  and  consider  rosoglio  as  a 
merchandise  adapted  to  their  peculiar  wants. 

'*The  old  blind  abbot  luid  solemnly  declared 
that  there  were  no  more  books  in  the  monastery 
besides  those  I  had  seen ;  but  I  had  been  told  1^ 
Mr.  Linant,  the  pacha's  engineer,  who  had  accom- 
panied Lord  Prudhoe,  that  there  were  som« 
ancient  manuscripts  in  the  oil-cellar.  Neverth«» 
less  the  abbot  denied  the  fact ;  but  I  got  him  int« 
my  room,  with  another  father  who  dways  weM 
about  with  him,  and  there  I  gave  them  some 
rosoglio  which  I  had  brought  on  purpose.  It  waa 
very  so(l  stuff  I  remember,  pink,  and  tasted  as 
sweet  and  pleaaant  as  if  there  was  no  strength  ia 
it.  They  liked  it  much,  and  sat  sipping  fingians 
-—chat  is,  ooffee-oups— of  it  with  a  happy  and  coa- 
tented  air.  When  I  saw  that  the  foee  ef  the  bliai 
roan  waxed  unsuspbious^,  and  wore  a  Uand  expre^ 
^on  which  he  took  na  pains  to  ooneeal— for  tie 
oottld  not  see,  and  did  not  remember  that  thoet 
who  could  might  read  his  oountenance — I  entcrei 
again  upon  tli^  subject  of  the  oil-celhr.  '  Thei# 
is  no  oil  there,'  said  the  old  man.  *  I  am  curiom 
abeot  the  architecture/  said  I ;  *  I  hear  yours  is  n 
famous  oil-cellar/  *  It  is  a  famous  eefhir,'  said 
the  other  elder ;  '  and  I  remember  the  days  when 
it  overflowed  with  oil.  Then  there  were  I  do  not 
know  how  many  brethren  here,  but  now  we  aM 
few  and  poor ;  bad  times  are  come  over  us  t  we 
are  not  what  we  used  to  be.'  This  monk  having 
become  sentimental,  and  the  abbot  unsuspiciouSi 
'  Well,  let  us  go,'  said  I,  *  and  see  this  famoo* 
cellar,  and  we  will  have  another  bottle  when  we 
come  back.'  This  last  argument  prevailed.  Wt 
went  to  the  oil-cellar,  which  was  under  the  great 
tower,  and  there  were  some  prodigious  pots  which 
once  held  the  oil  of  gladness,  but  which  now 
sounded  hollow  and  empty  to  the  touch.  There 
was  nothin*?  else  here ;  but  taking  the  candle  from 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  brethren — for  they  had  aH 
followed  iis  into  this  hole  like  sheep — ^1  found  n 
low  door,  and  passed  into  a  little  vaulted  room, 
which  was  full  of  loose  leaves  of  Syriac  roanu<^ 
scripts,  more  than  knee-deep.  These  are  th# 
fomous  volumes  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  Here  T  fumbled  about  a  long  time,  and 
after  a  go<id  deal  of  digging  I  pullf^  out  four 
books ;  and  two  monks,  strugtrling  together,  pulled 
out  the  great  manuscript  evangelistarium,  which, 
you  have  seen.  It  was  tied  up  with, a  sti^g;. 
*  Here  is  a  box,'  shouted  the  two  monks,  wbo> 
were  nearly  choked  with  the  dust.  *A  box!** 
echoed  the  blind  abbot.  'Bring  it  out — make* 
haste — where  is  the  box  ?  Heaven  be  praised,  ii 
is  a  treasure.'  *Yes,'  screamed  all  the  monk»|. 
'a  treasure.  Allah  Akbar! — a  box— out  with,  iii 
— ^bring  out  the  box.'  Out  they  all  rushed  with- 
the  tmasure,  and  I  issued  forth  into  the  dark  (for 
they  had  run  away  with  the  candle  in  thelt 
anxiety  about  the  box)  with,  three  octavos- under 
one  arm«  and-  a  quarto  under  the  other.  I  found 
no  iBore>  except  firagnieiitn.    These  I  took  to  any. 
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fOMQ,  and  the  abbot  and  the  other  brother  soon 
eame  after  me  for  the  promised  bottle  of  roeoglio, 
whieh  they  now  mach  wanted  to  keep  up  tbeir 
•pirita,  when  thej  found  the  box  of  treaaare  to  be 
enly  a  great  book.  They  mnmbled  and  murmured 
to  ^emselves  between  their  cups ;  and  when  they 
were  gradually  getting  comforted  again,  I  began, 
to  say,  '  Yon  found  no  box  of  treasure  in  the 
▼aiiH;  but,  behold,  I  am  a  lover  of  old  books. 
Give  them  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  certain 
nnmber  of  piastres  in  exchange ;  and  so  you  will 
hare  found  a  treasure,  and  I  will  go  my  way  in 
gladness.'  '  Ah !'  said  they,  *  how  much  will  you 
five!'  *How  much  do  you  wantV  said  I.  And 
so  we  settled  it  over  the  rosoglio,  which  smoothed 
many  difficulties.  The  Coptic  manuscripts  on 
vellum  were  ensconced  in  one  side  of  a  great  pair 
of  camel-bags.  *  Now/  said  I, '  I  will  put  these 
into  the  other  side,  and  you  shall  take  it  out,  and 
kelo  to  load  the  camels.'  All  we  could  do  we 
eould  not  put  all  the  books  in  ;  and  the  two  monks 
would  not  let  me  have  any  extra  parcel  lest  the 
other  brethren  should  see  it  and  smell  a  rat,  and 
elaim  their  share  of  the  spoil — at  least  I  suppose 
that  was  their  reason.  In  this  extremity  I  looked 
at  each  of  the  three  octavos  and  the  quarto,  not 
knowing  which  to  leave  behind.  At  last,  the 
quarto  being  imperfect,  I  left  that,  and  great  is  my 
sorrow  that  I  did  so,  for  on  looking  at  the  manu- 
•eript  again,  I  believe  that  very  quarto  is  the 
ftmnous  book  dated  A.  D.  411,  now  the  great 
pride  and  treasure  of  the  British  Museum.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  that  esublishment  is  now  possessed 
of  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  duly  made  use  of.  This 
18  all  I  have  to  tell  yon  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  Natron  Lakes." 

In  the  year  1838,  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam,  now 
arehdeacon  of  Bedford,  with  the  design  already 
mentioned,  set  out  upon  his  expedition  into  Egypt. 
He  was  ascompanied  by  Miss  rlatt,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Tattam,  a  young  lady  of  great  talents  and 
aoquirements,  who  took  notes  of  everything  which 
passed  during  their  journey,  for  the  amusement  of 
her  mother  after  their  return.  This  interesting 
jomrnal  has  since  been  printed,  but,  as  she  writes 
ID  her  preface,  very  reluctantly,  at  the  particular 
fequest  of  several  friends,  and  solely  for  private 
eirculation.  They  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th 
of  October;  havinfir  staid  here  for  about  three 
weeks,  busily  employed  in  visiting  the  patriarch 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  making  inquiry  after 
manuscripts,  they  set  out  on  the  13ih  of  November, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esneh,  visiting 
many  churches  and  monasteries,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  and  inspecting  their  libraries,  which  the 
patriarch's  letters  rendered  accessible.  But  in 
most  of  these  Mr.  Tattam  found  little  more  than 
liturgies  and  service-books.  At  Sanabou  there 
were  some  very  fine  Coptic  manuscripts,  in  num- 
ber amounting  to  eighty-two.  They  returned  to 
Cairo  on  Christmas  day. 

On  the  12th  of  January  they  started  across  the 
desert  for  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes  ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  pitched  their  tent  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  monastery  of  Macarius. 
Sach  passages  as  relate  to  our  purpose  we  are  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  quote  from  Miss  rlatt 's  Journal, 

**  Sunday,  Jan.  13th. — ^l^he  first  object  on  which 
OUT  eyes  rested,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  in  the  tent, 
was  the  solitary  convent  of  Abou  Magar,  (St. 
Macarius,)  a  desolate-looking  building,  like  a 
•fortress  surrounded  by  the  sea.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a  high  plastered  wall,  oontaining  a  space  of  about 


300 brMO feet.  Wi^it  tint  area  are  1ra9t  fbe 
church,  the  convent  itself,  a  strong  tower,  and  a 
small  chapel,  which,  aooordin^  to  the  aeooiut 
given  by  the  monks,  dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as 
Uie  fifth  century.  .  There  is  not  a  window  or  an 
aperture  to  be  seen  on  the  outside,  with  the 
exception  of  a  low  door-way,  whieh  is  almost 
overlooked  as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  high  blaiik 
wall.  A  considerable  descent,  scooped  oat  from 
the  drifted  sands,  leads  to  the  threshold  of  the 
heavy  iron-door.  It  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
remain  here  until  we  had  visited  the  further  con- 
vents. Mr.  Tattam  spoke  to  some  of  the  priests 
at  the  gate,  and  two  of  them  accompanied  us  to 
the  middle  convents,  which  are  about  two  hoora' 
ride  from  the  first.  In  passing  at  the  back  of  the 
garden- wall  we  perceived  the  remains  of  buildings 
still  connected  with  the  present  monastery,  whidi 
led  us  to  suppose  that  it  had  once  been  much  more 
extensive. 

**  As  we  crossed  the  ridge  of  hills  separating 
the  two  valleys  we  observed  the  remains  of  many 
convents.  The  monks  sute  that  there  were  for- 
merly three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the  mountain 
and  in  the  valley  of  Nitria,  and  that  the  ruins  of 
fifty  of  them  may  still  be  seen.  We  descended 
gradually  between  the  rocks,  and  saw  before  us 
the  two  middle  convents,  Deir  Amba  Bischoi  and 
St.  Soriani,  or  the  Syrian  convent.  They  were 
of  the  same  deieription  as  St.  Abou  Magar,  but 
larger  and  in  better  preservation,  partkolarly  the 
latter.  Our  tent  was  pitched  beneath  the  waUs 
of  St.  Soriani ;  Mr.  Tattam  immediately  entered 
the  convent,  where  pipes  and  coffee  were  brought 
him;  after  which  the  priests  conducted  him  to 
their  churches,  and  showed  him  the  books  used  in 
them.  They  then  desired  to  know  his  object  in 
visiting  them ;  upon  whieh  he  cautiously  opened 
his  commission  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  see 
their  books.  They  repliM  that  they  had  no  more 
than  what  he  had  seen  in  church ;  upon  which  be 
told  them  plainly  that  he  knew  they  had.  They 
laughed  on  being  detected,  and  after  a  short  con* 
ference  said  that  he  should  see  them.  The  bell 
soon  rang  for  prayers." 

**  Jan.  Uth. — Mr.  Tattam  went  into  the  convenl 
immediately  after  breakfast.  The  priests  con- 
ducted him  to  the  tower,  and  then  into  a  dark 
vault,  where  he  found  a  great  quantity  of  very  old 
and  valuable  Syriac  manuscripts.  He  selected  six 
quarto  volumes  and  took  them  to  the  aoperior's 
room.  He  was  next  shown  a  room  in  the  tower, 
where  he  found  a  number  of  Coptic  and  Arabic 
manuscripts,  principally  liturgies,  with  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  Gospels.  He  then  asked  to  see  the 
rest ;  the  priests  looked  surprised  to  find  he  knew 
of  others,  and  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  deny  that 
they  had  any  more,  but  at  length  produced  the  key 
of  the  apartment  where  the  other  books  were  kept, 
and  admitted  him.  After  looking  them  over  he 
went  to  the  superior's  room,  where  all  the  priests 
were  assembled,  about  fifteen  or  aixteen  in  num- 
ber :  one  of  them  brought  a  Coptic,  and  Arable 
selim,  or  lexicon,  whidi  Mr.  Tattam  wished  to 
purchase,  but  they  informed  him  that  they  eould 
not  part  with  it,  as  it  was  forbidden  to  be  taken 
away  by  an  interdiction  at  the* end,  but  they  coo* 
sented  to  make  him  a  copy.  He  paid  for  two  of 
the  Syriac  manuscripts  he  had  placed  in  the  supe- 
rior's room,  for  the  priests  could  not  be  persuaoed 
to  part  with  more,  and  left  them,  well  pleased  with 
h'lB  ponderous  volumes,  which  he  gave  me  through 
the  top  of  the  tent,  and  then  rode  off  with  Mohaoied 
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talbe  fiurtbeol  eoftv^t,  of  BAiainmiB,  about  tn  hoar 
mod  a  halfs  ride  from  St.  Soriani.  In  the  coDTont 
of  El  Bararoous  Mr.  Tattam  foond  about  one  han- 
dred  aod  fiAy  Coptic  and  Arabic  liturgies  and  a 
▼ery  large  dietioaary  in  both  lanffaagea.  In  the 
tower  is  an  apartment  with  a  trap-door  in  the  floor, 
opening  into  a  dark  hole  full  of  loose  leases  of 
Arabic  and  Coptic  manuscripts.  The  superior 
would  have  sold  the  dictionary,  but  was  afraid, 
because  the  patriarch  had  written  in  it  a  curse 
ttpon  any  one  who  should  take  it  away." 

Into  the  monastery  of  Amba-Bisehoi,  aAer  some 
reloctance  on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  open  their 
door  to  a  lady,  Miss  Piatt  was  herself  admitted  : — 

**  On  the  ground-floor  was  a  vaulted  apartment, 
very  lofty,  with  arches  at  each  end,  perfectly  dark, 
and  so  strown  with  loose  leaves  of  old  liturgies 
that  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  floor  was  visible ;  and 
here  we  were  all  fully  occupied  in  making  diligent 
search,  each  with  a  lighted  Uper,  and  a  stick  to 
turn  up  old  fragments.  In  some  pans  the  manu- 
scripts lay  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  and  the  amax- 
ing  quantity  of  dust  was  almost  choking,  accom- 
panicHd  by  a  damp  and  fetid  smell,  nearly  as  bad  as 
in  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  We  did  not  find  any- 
thing really. valuable  here,  or  anything  on  vellum, 
excepting  one  page." — Vol.  i.,  p.  379. 

On  Tuesday  the  15th,  Mr.  Tattam  set  out  to 
return  to  Cairo,  having  previously  obtained  from 
the  monks  of  the  Syrian  convent  four  other  valua- 
ble Syrian  manuscripts.  He  called  at  the  monas- 
twy  of  Macariiis  as  he  passed :  here  he  found  about 
one  hundred  liturgies,  and  a  beautiful  oopy  of  the 
Eoistles  in  Coptic,  which  the  monks  refused  to 
sell.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of  fragments 
and  loose  leaves,  from  which  he  selected  about  a 
hundred,  which  he  was  permitted  to  take  away. 

In  Uiie  month  of  February  Mr.  Tattam  returned 
to  these  convents,  and  was  more  successful  than 
upon  the  former  occasion. 

"  Saturday,  Feb.  9th.— Immediately  afler  break- 
fast Mr.  TatUm  went  with  Mohareed  to  St.  Sori- 
ani,  leaving  me  to  my  own  amusements  in  the  tent. 
•  •  Mr.  Tattem  soon  returned,  followed  by 
Mohamed,  and  one  of  the  Bedouins  bearing  a  large 
sack-full  of  splendid  Syriac  manuscripts  on  vellum. 
They  were  safely  deposited  in  the  tent,  and  a 
priest  was  sent  for  from  St.  Amba-Bisohoi,  with 
whom  Mr.  Tattam  entered  the  convent,  and  suc- 
cessfully bargained  for  an  old  Pentateuch  in  Coptic 
and  Arabic,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  Coptic.  We  are  delighted  with  our  success, 
and  hope,  by  patience  and  good  management,  to 
get  the  remainder  of  the  manuscripts." 

"Feb.  10th. — Mr.  Tattam  went  in- the  evening 
to  St.  Soriani  to  take  his  leave  of  the  monks  there, 
who  said  he  might  have  four  more  manuscripts  the 
next  day.  *  *  Muhamed  brought  from  the  priests 
of  St.  Soriani  a  stupendous  volume  beautifully 
written  in  the  Syriac  character,  with  a  very  old 
worm-eaten  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  St. 
Amba-Biscboi,  exceedingly  valuable,  but  not  quite 
perfect  at  the  beginning." 

This  Moham^,  who  seems  to  have  been  little 
less  eager  than  his  master  in  his  endeavors  to  pro- 
oore  the  manuscripts,  had  recourse  to  the  same 
means  of  negotiation  as  Mr.  Cuixon  found  it  wise 
to  adopt,  and  applied  them  with  similar  success, 
only  substituting  arakie  for  rosoglio. 

The  manuscnpts  which  Mr.  Tattam  had  thus 
obtained  in  due  time  arrived  in  England.  Such 
of  them  as  were  in  the  Syriac  language,  not  falling 
ia  with  the  object  for  which  his  jonroey  had  been 


origmaUy  undertaken,  were,  by  and  bye,  deposed 
of  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  This 
was  indeed  a  most  important  accession.  Forty- 
nine  manuscripts  of  such  extreme  antiquity,  con- 
taining some  valuable  works  long  since  supposed 
to  have  perished,  and  versions  of  others  written 
several  centuries  earlier  than  any  copies  of  the 
originals  known  to  exist,  constituted  such  an  addi- 
tion as  has  been  rarely  if  ever  made  at  one  time 
to  any  library.  The  collection  of  Syriac  mano- 
seripts  procured  by  Mr.  Rich  had  already  made  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  conspicuous  for  this 
class  of  literature — but  this  treasure  of  manuscripts 
from  Egypt  rendered  it  superior  to  any  other  in 
Europe. 

From  the  accounts  which  Lord  Prudhoe,  Mr. 
Curaon,  and  Mr.  Tattam  had  given  of  their  visit 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Syrians,  it  was  evident  thai 
but  few  of  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  ihia  coi»- 
vent  had  been  removed  since  the  time  of  Assemani, 
and  probable  that  no  less  a  number  than  nearly 
two  hundred  volumes  myst  be  still  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks.  Moreover,  from  several 
notices  found  written  in  the  manuscripts  already 
brought  to  England,  it  was  evident  that  most  of 
them  must  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity* 
Several  of  thoee  notices  were  in  the  handwriting 
of  Moses  of  Tecrit,  abbot  of  the  monastery ;  and 
in  each  of  them  he  states  that' in  the  year  932  he 
brought  into  the  convent,  from  Mesopotamia,  aboat 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  As  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  even  so  many  as 
one  hundred  of  these  manuscripts  had  ever  been 
taken  away,  (for  those  which  were  procured  for  the 
papal  library  by  the  two  Assemani,  added  to  those 
which  Mr.  Curzon  and  Mr.  Tattam  had  brought  to 
England,  do* not  amount  to  that  number,^  there 
was  sufficient  ground  for  Supposing  that  the  con- 
vent of  the  Syrians  still  possessed  not  fewer  than 
about  one  hundred  and  finy  volumes,  which  at  the 
latest  must  have  been  written  before  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Application  accordingly  was  made  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  Treasury  ;  a  sum  was  granted  to 
enable  them  to  send  again  into  Egypt,  and  Mr. 
Tattam  readily  undertook  the  commission.  The 
time  was  most  opportune.  The  good-will  of  the 
patriarch  had  been  gained  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  who 
had  undertaken  to  print,  for  the  use  of  his  churches, 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic,  in  a  beautifu]  large  type  cut  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Tattam,  the  editor  of  this 
work,  was  naturally  in  great  favor  with  the  patri- 
arch, who  by  and  bye  gave  consent  to  his  propo- 
sals. We  cannot  but  rejoice  that  these  measures 
were  taken  so  promptly,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, upon  the  best  authority,  that  similar  repre- 
sentations had  been  made  to  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  and  had  much  more  delay  been  interposed, 
these  manuscripts,  whidi  perhaps  constitute  the 
greatest  accession  of  valuable  literature  which  has 
been  brought  from  the  E^ast  into  Europe  since  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  now  the  pride  of  the  Biblioth^tie 
Royale. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Tattam's  own  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  remainder  of 
the  manuscripts  upon  his  second  excursion : — 

*'  When  I  returned  to  Cairo  the  second  time,  all 
the  Europeans  who  seemed  to  understand  my 
business  prophesied  that  I  should  not  succeed,  but 
the  result  proved  they  were  false  prophets.  I 
found  I  could  work  more  effectually  through  iHm 
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of  a  ▼Oltg:*  on  ikt»  hauMn  of  the  deoert, 
irho  had  iaflaenoe  with  the  sapenor  of  the  eonrent, 
«Bd  whom  my  servant  had  secured  in  my  interest, 
«Dd  throug^h  my  serrant,  rather  ihao  by  attempting 
direct  BegotiatiDn.  I  therefore  set  to  work.  After 
I  had  been  ia  Cairo  about  a  fortnight,  the  sheieh 
brought  the  superior  to  my  houee,  where  he  prom- 
ised to  let  me  hare  all  the  Svriac  manoaoripce. 
My  servant  was  to  go  back  with  him  and  the  sheieh 
when  he  returned,  and  to  bring  away  all  the  man- 
uscripts to  the  shei<^*8  house,  where  they  were  to 
be  deposited,  and  I  wais  to  follow  in  three  days  and 
barflfam  for  them.  I  went  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  took  money  with  me  in  the  boat,  and  a  Moham- 
edan  as  a  silent  witness  to  tlie  transaction  and  the 
payment  of  the  money,  should  any  crooked  ways 
oe  dtsoovered.  My  servani  had  taken  ten  men  and 
eight  donkey  from  the  vilWe,  and  had  conveyed 
the  manuscripts  to  the  sheieh  s  house,  where  I  saw 
them  as  soon  as  I  arriTed;  and  I  found  he  had 
already  bargained  for  them,  which  I  confirmed. 
That  nigltt  we  carried  o^ir  boxes,  paper,  and  string, 
and  padLed  them  aU,  and  nailed  up  the  boxes,  and 
had  them  in  the  boat  before  mornmg  dawned,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Alexandria." 

The  manuscripts  arrired  in  the  British  Musenm 
•n  the  1st  of  March,  1643.  Upon  opening  the 
eases  very  few  only  of  the  volumes  were  found  to 
be  in  a  perfect  state.  From  some  the  beginning 
was  torn  away,  from  some  the  end,  from  others 
both  the  beginning  and  end ;  some  had  fallen  to 
pieces  into  loose  quiras,  many  were  completely 
broken  up  into  separate  leaves,  and  all  theee 
blended  to^pether.  Nearly  two  hundred  volumes 
of  manasenpts,  torn  into  separate  leaves,  and  mixed 
sp  together  by  time  and  chance  more  completely 
tiian  Uie  greatest  ingenuity  could  have  eneeted, 
presented  a  spectacle  of  confusion  which  at  first 
teemed  almost  to  preclude  hope.  To  select  from 
this  mass  sach  loose  fragments  as  belonged  to 
those  manuscripts  whicb  were  imperfect,  and  to 
aeparate  the  rest,  and  collect  them  into  volumes, 
wae  the  labor  of  saonths.  To  arrange  all  those 
leaves  now  collected  into  volumes,  in  their  proper 
flonsecutive  order,  will  be  the  labor  of  years. 
Without  the  aid  either  of  pagination  or  eateh- 
words,  it  will  be  requisite  to  road  almost  every 
leaf,  and  not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  study  aocurately 
the  context,  so  as  to  seize  the  full  sense  of  the 
author.  Where  there  are  two  copies  of  the  same 
book,  or  where  it  is  the  translation  of  some  Gi>eek 
work  still  existing,  this  labor  will  be  in  eome 
-measure  diminished ;  but  in  other  instances  nothing 
less  than  the  most  careful  perusal  of  every  leaf  will 
Tender  it  possible  to  arrange  the  work,  and  make  it 
«>mplete. 

The  number  of  volumes,  as  now  collected,  in- 
•ehiding  both  entire  works  and  books  made  up  of 
various  fragments,  amounts  to  three  hundred  and 
seventeen,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-six  are 
INI  vellom,  and  seventy  on  paper,  all  in  Syriae  or 
Aramaic,  with  one  volume  of  Coptic  fragments. 
These,  together  with  the  fbrty-mne  previously 
obtained,  make  an  addition  to  the  national  library 
•f  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  volumes  of  manu- 
aeripts.  As  many  of  theme  oontun  two,  or  even 
three  or  four,  distmet  works,  written  at  different 
^riods,  but  bound  up  together,  and  as  several  are 
Bade  up  of  various  fragments,  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
■such  to  affirm  that  there  are  oontained  in  this  col- 
lection parts  of  at  least  one  thousand*  manuscripts, 
«iitteii  'm   different  eonatriea— in!  Meaopotania, 


Syria,  and  Efyp^«-<and  at  vtriooa  timoa  frog  ilia 
begiiwing  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteen^ 
century.  The  MrHest  is  dated  ▲.  d.  411,  the  latett 
A.  D.  1908.  It  would  be  very  interesting,  if  the 
means  were  wtthm  our  reach,  to  traee  the  hiateiy 
of  this  moat  remarkable  colleetioB,  perhaps  tftla 
largest  tiiat  was  ever  possessed  by  any  sb^  meih 
astery,  especially  when  we  consider  the  tune  aad 
labor  requisite  to  produce  even  one  copy,  whidi 
could  not  have  been  less  to  the  Oriental  aei^iea  thaa 
in  the  convents  of  the  West.  A  note  at  the  end  of 
one  copy  of  the  works  of  Dionysioe  the  Areop»> 
gite,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eighth  century,  states  that  the  traoseriber  ceiB- 
pleted  his  task  in  the  coarse  of  one  year,  which  is 
doubtless  intended  to  be  a  recmfd  of  H^ove  than  or- 
dinary diligence.  We  have  no  means,  as  we  hava 
said,  of  tracing  the  history  of  this  oolleedon,  as  in- 
deed we  have  none  either  for  that  of  the  moaaeteiy 
itself.  It  was  most  probably  founded  in  the  earlieat 
ages  of  asceticism,  and  ransacked  by  the  Arabs, 
with  the  rest  of  the  convents,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.  We  have  already  st^ed  that  it 
was  again  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  eott* 
menoement  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  Moeea, 
i»  then  abbot,  brought  to  its  lilnrary  from  Meeop»> 
tamia  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  of  which  net 
we  are  aasured  by  the  registry  which  he  made  ia 
many,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  books.  Sevwal  beam- 
ing this  notice  are  now  in  the  British  Museilm; 
several  also  are  in  the  Vatican,  as  appears  from 
the  aeeount  given  by  J.  S.  Ass^mani — eosse  be- 
longing to  the  eoHection  which  he  himself  made, 
and  o&ers  to  that  obtained  by  his  cousin  E3ias; 
and  one  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  Abra- 
ham Ecohellenffls,  from  which  it  appears  that  some 
manuscripts  had  been  brought  from  diis  monastery 
into  Europe  previously  to  the  expedition  of  Elias 
Assemani,  but  by  whom  or  when  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  Moreover,  from  variooa 
notices  on  the  fiy-leaves  of  several  of  these  vol- 
umes, ire  gather  that  they  once  belonged  to  the 
convent  of  Amba-Bishoi,  and  were  afterwards 
trensfened  to  that  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  of  the 
Syrians  by  a  person  named  Abraham,  and  incor- 
porated into  their  library.  Other  amilar  notieea 
record  the  benefaction  of  several  volumes  by  vari- 
ous individuals,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  inhabitants  of  Teerit  in  Mesopotamia ;  vrhere 
indeed,  and  at  Edeesa,  and  in  the  monasteries  ia 
the  nei^borhood,  most  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  written.  Many  of  these  presents  seem  to 
ha;ve  been  single  manuscripts  offered  for  the  sdva- 
tion  of  the  soul  of  the  donor ;  but  one  notice  states 
that  no  less  than  eighteen  volomee,  tiie  property 
at  one  individual,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
convent  upon  the  death  of  the  owner.  There  aie 
also  reeorde  of  the  purchase  of  seveial  books  fat 
the  use  of  the  monastery,  and  some  doubtlesa  wen 
transcribed  wi^in  its  walls. 

It  is  only  from  such  incidental  notices  a»  tilese, 
vmtten  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  some  of  die 
volumes,  that  we  have  any  roeana  of  forming  aa 
estiinate  of  the  manner  in  which  thecolleetien  was 
increased  to  so  great  a  number.  There  is^  a  note 
in  one  of  the  v(3ames  stating  that  the  manuscripia 
belonging  to  the  Kbrary  were  repaired  in  the  year 
of  the  Greeka,  1533  (a.  o.  1983.)  At  ne  very 
distant  period  subsequently  to  this  they  wereprob^ 
ably  ahogeiher  neglected,  the  moults  beeoningtoo 
ignorant  to*  make*  any  further  use  of  them.  The 
volume-  with  the  most  reeent  dhte  in  the  collectiea 
was-wrilte»aeveoty  y earn  later,  and' after  thia  time 
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I  to  hsiv  hMQ  BO  tfiett  k  fliftte  flunas- 
-tcries  either  at  oompoettion  or  traoslatioD  into  Sjr- 
,nac»  or  efeii  to  reproduce,  any  of  tkeir  aocieot  lit- 
•aratare  bv  oew  tranacripts.  indeed,  tlie  mcamina- 
tioB  (X  this  collection  bringa  ooaviction,  that  for 
two  or  three  cestorieB  at  least  previoua  to  this 
tine  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  tranaorib- 
iDg  farther  than  to  copy  liturgies,  lives  of  saints,  a 
few  homilies,  and  such  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  as  were  needed  by  the  monks  in  the  daily 
aervioes.  These,  of  course,  required  to  be  period- 
ically renewed,  as  by  constant  use  they  necessarily 
became  torn  and  worn  out.  This  circumstance 
kas  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  the 
jDonks  ever  possessed.  Almost  all  the  manuscripts 
of  this  class  are  palimpsest.  When  their  service 
books  were  worn  out,  the  monks,  unable  perhaps 
J»  obtain  vellum  elsewhere,  had  reoourse  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  eraaing  the  text  of  an  old  volunoe.  In 
•electing  manuscripts  for  this  purpose  they  seem  to 
lutTO  b^  guided  chiefly  by  the  fineness  of  the 
YeUum,  and  consequently  attacked  those  which 
were  the  oaost  anciem,  and  in  every  respect  the 
Biost  valuable.  The  Greek  manuscripts  seem  to 
teve  safifered  first,  probably  because  they  were  no- 
anteUigiUe  to  the  monks ;  for  although  there  are 
aeveral  Greek  patimpsests,  as  well  as  Syriae, 
Among  the  manuaeiipts  now  in  the  British  Mo- 
fldom,  there  is  not  found  in  the  whole  collection 
-•oe  single  Greek  book,  but  only  a  &w  rerv  small 
ikagments  in  some  of  the  volumes,  which  have 
been  pasted  on  to  mend  the  leaves  that  were  torn ; 
bat  even  these  are  suffioieot  to  show  that  the 
Greek  manuscripts  which  tkey  did  possess  were 
(of  the  finest  class  and  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
closely  resembling  the  famous  Alexandrine  Bible 
in  substance  and  caligraphy.  It  is  evident  that 
ihe  monks  must  have  employed  some  chemieal 
process  of  erasure,  and  this  in  most  instances  has 
wen  so  successful,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  percep- 
tible trace  of  the  original  writing,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  texture  of 
-the  vellum ;  these  manuscripts  are  consequently 
la  the  worst  condition  of  any  in  tbe  collection. 
Some,  indeed,  of  tbe  others  look  as  fresh  as  if  they 
iifid  scarcely  been  used  at  all-r-evea  the  original 
fireesiog  of  the  vellum  still  remains ;  although 
they  have  been  written  more  than  a  thousand 
iiears,  they  seem  as  if  the  transcriber  had  finished 
MS  task  but  yesterday. 

The  contents  of  these  manuscripts  are,  as  we 
•bould  naturally  expect,  chiefly  theological,  and  in 
this  department  they  are  most  important.  The 
fopies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  some  of  the  old- 
jMt  m  existence,  and  the  translations  of  the  works 
of  the  great  fathers  of  the  church  are  meet  valua- 
ble, not  only  because  many  of  them,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  au- 
thors, (we  have  the  means  of  proving  certainly 
that  some  of  them  were,)  but  also  l^cause  the 
aianascripts  in  which  these  Syriae  versions  are 
found  are  the  oldest  copies  of  these  works  now  ex- 
tant, and  were  written  some  centuries  earlier  than 
any  of  those  in  which  the  original  Greek  exists. 
Moreover,  this  coUeetion  contains  several  really 
important  works,  of  which  the  Greek  copies  have 
been  long  since  lest,  and  are  now  only  known  to 
IS  either  by  their  titles  which  have  come  down  to 
US,  or  by  rery  short  extracts  preserved  by  other 
writers.  Be«des  these  there  are  many  original 
works  of  Sjnriac  antbors. 

Of  biblioal  manuscripta  of  the  Peahito  version 


there  are  nearly  thirty  yeloiiies,  oontaiBinpyarioai 
boc^  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  of  which  weve 
wntten  about  the  sixth  century ;  one  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  dated  a.  d.  464.  We  find  also  Um 
book  of  Exodus,  written  ▲.  d.  697 — the  books  of 
Numbers,  Joshua,  and  the  first  book  of  Kings, 
transcribed  about  the  same  time — of  the  Hexaplar 
edition,  with  the  asterisks,  obelisks,  &o.,  as  cof^ 
reoted  by  Eusebius ;  together  with  part  of  Genesis^ 
and  of  two  copies  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  same  edi* 
tion,  with  short  scholia  by  Athanasius  and  Hesy* 
chius  of  Jerusalem.  Here  are  the  first  book  of 
Samuel  and  the  first  book  of  Kings,  in  the  version 
of  Mar  Jacob  of  Edessa,  written  a.  d.  703  ;  and  ft 
copy  of  Isaiah,  written  about  the  same  time,  prob- 
ably translated  by  the  same  Mar  Jacob.  1  here 
are  upwards  of  forty  manuscripts  containing  parte 
of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  sixth  century,  and  some 
appear  to  be  of  the  fifth  ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Pe* 
ter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jode,  of  the  Philoxeoan  ve»» 
sion,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  edition  coi^ 
rected  by  Thomas  of  Heraclea. 

Of  the  Apocrypha,  these  manuscripts  contain  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  and  Maccabees ;  also 
tbe  book  of  Women,  which  oem]nises  Esther,  Ju* 
dith,  Susannah,  Rulib,  and  the  Lifis  of  the  martyr 
Theola.  There  are  also  copies  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy ;  the  History  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  zxA 
her  Departure  from  this  world  ;  the  Doctrine  of 
Peter  which  he  tasffht  at  Rome ;  and  a  letter  o# 
Pilate  to  Herod,  and  of  Herod  to  Pilate. 

To  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  added 
seyeral  Lectionariee,  containing  portions  of*  Scrip- 
ture appointed  to  be  read  in  tbe  churches.  This 
class  of  manuseripts,  for  the  reason  which  we  havt 
above  stated,  is  more  recent  than  the  eopies  of  the 
Scriptures ;  some  of  them  are  dated  in  the  ninth 
centm7,  but  most  in  tbe  eleventh.  There  is  a 
large  coUection  of  rituals  and  service-books,  with 
many  ancient  liturgies ;  and  theee  also  are  of  the 
later  class  of  manuscripts ;  here  are  found  the  lit* 
urgies  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  James,  St.  JoiMi,  St, 
Matthew,  St.  Clement,  St.  Ignatius,  Diunysioa 
the  Areopagite ;  of  Celestinus,  Julius,  Xystus  or 
Sixtns,  bisbops  of  Rome ;  of  Basil,  of  bregorf 
Tbeologus;  of  Cyril,  and  DiosctMrus,  bishops  of 
Alexandria;  of  Eustathius,  of  Curiacus,  aad  Sev* 
ems,  bishops  of  Antioch  ;  of  Philoxenus,  bisbof^ 
of  Mabug ;  of  Jaeob  of  Edessa,  and  Jac4)b,  bishop 
of  Serug ;  of  Maruthas,  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  Mo* 
see  Bar  Cepha,  John  Bar  Salibi,  and  others* 
Several  collections  of  canons  of  councils — ibe  CoU 
lection  of  Apostolic  Canona  made  by  Hippolytos; 
the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Ne(^ 
cssarea,  Gangra,  Laodicea,  Constantinople,  Epbe- 
sus,  Chalcedon  ;  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of 
Ephesus,  held  under  Dioecorus,  patriarch  of  Alex* 
andria  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Yalentinitin^ 
transcribed  a.  d.  535.  These  collections  of  canona 
appear  to  be  very  important,  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  always  translated  from  the  Groekt 
but  to  have  been  arranged  and  digested  by  wxam 
of  the  Syrian  bishops  who  attendecl  the  councils. 
To  these  jnay  be  added  the  canons  of  several  in^* 
vidual  patriarchs  and  bishops  for  the  especial  gov^ 
ernment  of  their  own  churches,  which  may  be  of 
great  value  in  tracing  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  East. 

Of  documents  which  are  referred  to  apostoKie 
times  there  is  found  in  this  collection  a  small  tract 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Doctrine  ftfyf^ei  Apoe^aA^ 
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This  has  been  published,  by  the  Cardiosl  Mai,  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  his  "  Scriptorum  Veterum 
Nova  Collectio  ;*'  but  he  assigns  it  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  What  pretensions  it  has  to  refer  its  ori- 
gin to  apostolic  times,  as  its  title  indicates,  we  can- 
not discuss  in  this  place ;  but  we  must  observe  that 
the  cardinal  cannot  have  erred  less  than  six  centn- 
ries  in  the  date  which  he  fixes  on  ;  for  there  are 
two  copies  of  this  tract  among  these  Syriac  manu- 
acripts,  both  of  which  were  undoubtedly  transcribed 
in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  there  are  found  in  this  col- 
lection two  copies  of  the  Recognitions  ascribed 
to  St.  Clement,  one  in  the  very  ancient  manuscript 
which  we  have  spoken  of  before,  and  the  other  in  a 
copy  which  seems  to  be  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and 
three  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  St.Polycarp,  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  Romans.  To  these  we  should 
idd  several  copies  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  Of  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries — besides  various  frag- 
ments from  their  works  cited  by  other  authors,  we 
recover  in  this  Syriac  collection  an  oration  of 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  to  the  emperor  Marcos 
Antoninus ;  which,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
that  cited  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 

iBook  iv.,  chap.  96 :) — ^the  entire  Dialogue  on 
^ate  by  Bardesanes,  of  which  a  fragment  had  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the 
6th  book  of  his  '*Preparatio  Evangelica ;"  and  two 
or  three  treatises  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgtis, 
which  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  unknown. 

Of  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  century, — 
Titos,  bishop  of  Bostra,  against  the  Manicheans. 
The  original  Greek  is  imperfect,  and  the  last  book 
lost;  the  Syriac  version  is  complete,  and  was 
transcribed  ▲.  d.  411.  In  the  same  manuscript 
are  contained,  as  we  have  seen  above,  two  works 
of  Eusebius,  on  the  Divine  Manifestation  of  our 
Lord,  and  on  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine.  We  find 
here  also  the  five  first  books  of  his  E^cclesiastical 
History,  transcribed  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
Of  Athanasius, — his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
Life  of  St.  Anthony,  and  his  Festal  Letters,  but 
not  complete :  of  these  letters  Athanasius  wrote 
upwards  of  fi)rty — ^that  is  one  for  every  year  6f  his 
patriarchate — it  having  been  a  practice  with  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  to  send  a  cyclical  letter  at 
Christmas  to  all  the  bishops  of  their  province  to 
inform  them  on  what  day  Easter  was  to  be  ob- 
served. These  have  all  perished  in  the  original 
Greek,  except  a  fragment  of  the  39th  preserv^  by 
Theodorus  Balsamon.  Of  Basil — the  Treatise  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,  transcribed  a.  d.  509,  not  130 
years  after  his  death ;  his  Regulae  fusius  TractaUc, 
jL^reatise  on  Virginity,  and  various  sermons.    Of 

*  There  is  another  error  less  excusable  committed  by 
the  learned  cardinal,  which,  as  it  relates  to  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest,  the  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  British  church  received  in  the  East,  certainly  not 
later  than  about  the  vear  GOO,  and  proliahlv  much  earlier, 
(for  this  is  the  jperioa  of  the  transcript  of  the  manuscript,) 
we  must  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting.  At  the  end 
of  this  work,  professing  to  be  **  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tles," there  is  an  account  of  the  diflforent  channels  thrcNigh 
which  the  sacerdotal  office  was  transmitted  to  the  various 
parti  of  the  then  Christian  world.  The  passa^  to  which 
we  allude  nms  thus : — "  Rome,  the  whole  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain^  Qaul,  and  the  other  countries  ronna  atxMit, 
reoeivea  the  hand  of  priesthood  from  Simon  Cepha,  who 
came  from  Antioch,  and  was  ruler  and  sovcmor  of  the 
church  which  he  built  there.**  This  we  nave  translated 
fiom  the  Syriac,  as  it  is  correctly  printed  at  page  174. 
But  the  Latm  version  runs  thus : — "  Accepit  roanum  sac- 
•rdotalem  Roma  civitas,  et  tota  Italia,  ac  Hispania,  By- 
Mmia,  et  GaUia,**  «u^~-p.  7. 


Greooryof  Nyisa— HomHios  oo  ^  Lord's  Pfsyer, 
on  Uie  Beatitudes,  and  other  sermons,  some  writ- 
ten in  the  sixth  century.  Of  Ghregory  Theologns, 
— his  works  translated  into  Synac  by  Paul,  an 
abbot  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a.  d.  024,  with 
commentaries  by  Sevems,  bishop  of  Nisabis ;  one 
copy  transcribed  a.  d.  790,  another  a.  d.  840, 
and  others  which  appear  more  ancient.  Of  Bphzar 
em  Syrus, — many  sermons,  metrical  discourses, 
and  hymns ;  among  which  are  several  things  not 
comprised  in  Assemani*s  edition  of  his  works — ^fiir 
example,  his  tract  against  Julian,  supposed  to  have 
been  lost :  one  of  these  manuscripts  is  dated  a.  n. 
519,  or  about  150  years  afVer  the  death  of  the 
author ;  others  appear  to  be  still  more  ancient. 

Of  Fathers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth, — nearly  all  the 
works  of  John  Chrysostom,  in  manuscripts  of 
great  antiquity ;  one  copy  of  the  Homilies  on  Si. 
Matthew  is  dated  a.  d.  557,  about  150  years  after 
his  death ;  another  copy,  without  date,  of  the  same 
Homilies  appears  to  be  about  a  hundred  yean 
earlier.  Several  treatises  of  Prochns,  his  soooea- 
sor  on  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
The  '<  Historia  Lausiaca''  of  Palladius;  also  Uie 
account  of  the  Egyptian  monks  by  Evagrius  Poot- 
icus,  with  other  of  his  worka;  a  short  treatise  on 
heresies  by  Epiphanius,  written  a.  d.  563,  leaa 
than  160  years  ailer  his  decease,  together  with 
extracts  from  his  other  works.  Almost  all  the 
works  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  of  very  great  anti^ 
quity ;  among  which  we  would  specify  the  treatiae 
on  Adoration  of  the  Spirit  and  Truth,  transcribed 
1.  D.  553,  about  110  years  after  his  death;  hia 
commentary  on  St.  Luke,  in  two  volumes,  of  which 
the  original  Greek  is  lost,  excepting  a  very  few 
passages  preserved  in  the  catene  on  St.  Luke. 
Some  of  Uyrirs  works  were  translated  into  Arar 
maic  during  his  life-time,  by  Rabelas,  who  waa 
then  bishop  of  Edessa. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a  woik 
of  Timotheus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ajgainst  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  transcribed  a.  d.  562 — 25 
years  after  his  death ;  various  letters  of  his  sncoea> 
sors,  Theodosius  and  Theodorus ;  numerous  wri- 
tings of  Severus,  (Patriarch  of  Antioch),  among 
which  we  would  specify  a  volume  of  sermona, 
transcribed  a.  d.  569,  or  only  about  thirty  yeaia 
after  his  death  ;  man^  of  his  works  were  translated 
into  Syriac  during  his  life-time,  in  the  year  588,  at 
Edess.'i,  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Callinicum.  Of  these 
writers  of  the  sixth  century  nothing  more  is  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Greek  than  the  titles  of  their 
works,  and  not  even  the  whole  of  these.  Thie 
arises  probably  from  their  having  been  diligently 
suppressed  by  the  emperor  and  the  opposite  party, 
by  whom  they  had  been  condemned :  they  aii, 
however,  most  important  for  throwing  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century, 
more  especially  on  several  important  events  oonae- 
quent  upon  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  conceming 
which  we  have  little  more  at  present  than  the 
statement  of  one  party. 

For  ecclesiastic^  history  we  have  in  this  collec- 
tion—besides the  five  first  books  of  Eosebhn^ 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  his  Martyrs  of  Pales- 
tine— a  contemporary  Ecclesiastical  History,  by 
John,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  from  the  year  a.  d.  571 
to  583,  (this  manuscript  must  have  been  transcribed 
about  the  same  time  as  the  last  event  K  records ;) 
two  imperfect  Ecclesiastical  Chronicles ;  a  consid- 
erable collection  of  Martyrologies,  Lives  of  Saints, 
Fathers,  and  emment  j)^9^K,5^^5>U»W[««PpJy 


moh  matter  hitherto  unknown.  In  genera]  the* 
ology  there  are  sereral  anonymous  treatises  on 
Qimtianity  and  works  against  yarions  heresies, 
together  with  some  Tolomes  of  miscellaneoos  ser- 
mons. 

Of  Ascetic  writers — ^nomerons  treatises  of  Am- 
monins,  Macarius  Eragrius,  Esaias,  &c.  &c. 

Of  original  Syriao  authors,  hesides  Ephraem, 
abore  spoken  of,  there  are  found  among  these 
manuscripts — works  of  Mar  Isaac,  presbyter  of 
Antioch  ;  numerous  writings  of  Mar  Jacob,  bishop 
of  Serttg,  or  Batne — among  which  one  volume  of 
sermons  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  a.  d.  653, 
little  more  than  130  years  subsequently  to  his 
death,  and  probably  was  written  much  earlier; 
▼arions  works  of  Fhiloxenus,  bishop  of  Mabug, 
one  Tolume  of  which  is  dated  a.  d.  569,  or  less 
than  fifty  years  after  his  death ;  the  treatise  of 
Peter,  bishop  of  Antioch,  against  Damian  ;  se?en^ 
works  of  Mar  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa,  and 
amongst  these  his  Taluable  recension  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  according  to 
the  Peshito  version  and  that  of  Thomas  of  He- 
raelea.  We  might  have  added  many  other  Syriac 
authors. 

To  the  above  short  list  of  writers  purely  theo- 
logical, we  should  not  omit  to  subjoin  the  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle,  tranaJated  into  Syriac  by 
Bergius  of  Rhesina,  in  the  sixth  centnry ;  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle  by  Probus  and  Severus 
bishop  of  Kenneserin ;  and  a  Syriac  translation  of 
Galen  de  Simplicibus.  These  manuscripts  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  touch  upon  the  tiroes  at  which 
the  translations  were  made. 

In  closing  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  collection, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the  learned 
of  Europe  generally  that  these  manuscripts  have 
been  rescued  from  perishing  in  a  vault  in  the  desert 
of  Africa;  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  forgiven  for 
indulging  in  a  little  national  pride  when  we  rejoice 
that  they  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
We  are,  however,  constrained  at  the  same  time  to 
confess  that  this  our  joy  is  much  sobered  down 

af  the  apprehension  that  these  valuable  works, 
though  now  safe  from  the  dan^r  of  destruction, 
will  still  lie  upon  our  shelves  m  almost  as  great 
neglect  as  they  did  in  the  oil-cellar  of  the  monas- 
tery. There  are  but  few  Oriental  scholars  in 
England ;  and  among  those  few  the  Syriao  has 
found  hardly  any  attention.  The  number  of  per- 
sons at  present  competent  to  make  any  use  of  this 
matchless  collection  is  very  limited,  and  even  of 
those  who  may  be  competent,  one  is  too  far  re- 
moved to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  it,  a  second 
too  much  pressed  by  other  duties.  Neither  can 
we  foresee  any  prospect  of  young  scholars  rising 
up  to  whom  we  may  look  forward  as  future  ex- 
plorers of  this  extensive  mine.  The  mercantile 
spirit  pervades  even  our  literary  pursuits,  and  that 
is  most  studied  which  seems  most  likely  to  turn 
oat  to  some  material  advantage,  not  that  which 
roost  tends  to  intellectual  profit.  We  have  some 
Hebrew  scholars:  there  are  Hebrew  professoi^ 
ships  in  both  the  Universities ;  that  in  Oxford  is 
well  endowed.  We  have  a  few  indifferent  Arabic 
■todents ;  there  are  also  chairs  for  Arabic,  indiffer- 
ently endowed,  in  both  universities.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  Chair  and  scholarships  in 
Oxford  has  already  engaged  several  in  the  study 
of  that  language:   and  the  additional  facilides 
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affbrded  to  obtain  the  means  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction in  India,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  PersiaOy 
have  produced  several  eminent  rersian  scholars. 
But  the  Syriao,  a  language  which  by  every  asso> 
ciation  would  seem  to  call  for  our  sympathies  more 
than  any  other,  hardly  excepting  the  Hebrew 
itself,  has  hitherto  been  in  this  country  almost 
entirely  neglected.  There  are  no  lectures  read  in 
this  language  in  the  university  of  London.  There 
is  no  professorship  of  Syriac  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  while  no  less  than  three  new  theolo- 
gical chairs  have  been  lately  established  in  Oxford, 
the  Syriao  language ,  which  would  affford  more 
light  than  any  other  for  the  critical  explanation  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament — ^perhaps  of  the 
Old  Testament  also— which  contains  much  patris- 
tical  theology  and  vast  materials  for  ecclesiastical 
history  that  cannot  be  elsewhere  obtained,  has  been 
left  without  a  professor,  and  consequently,  perhaps, 
without  a  student.  The  Svriao  Theophania  of 
Eusebios  and  the  Epistles  or  Ignatius  are  the  only 
works  in  that  language,  with  the  exception  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Scripture,  which,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  have  been  published  in  this 
country.  The  glory  of  such  Syriac  literature  as 
was  brouffht  to  England  by  Huntington  was  taken 
from  us  by  foreigners,  who  transcribed  and  pub- 
lished the  valuable  history  of  Gregory  Bar  He- 
br»us  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian. 

These  are  melancholy  recollections;  and  our 
anticipations  are  shaded  with  their  tints.  But  still 
we  are  pleased  and  proud  that  the  Grovemment 
and  the  Mnseum  have  done  their  duty  a&  respected 
the  Treasure  of  the  Desert. 


From  the  Protaetant  ChurchnMB. 
SUBMISSION. 

I  WOULD  not  ask  a  thomless  life, 

From  every  sorrow  free. 
Did  God  in  his  kind  providenoe. 

Permit  it  so  to  be. 

For  as  the  verdure  of  the  earth, 

Would  wither,  and  decay. 
Beneath  the  dazzling  gloriousness 

Of  a  perpetual  day — 

So,  the  green  places  of  the  heart 

In  life's  progressive  years, 
Would  cease  to  yield  the  buds  of  hope 

If  watered  not  by  tears. 

I  ask  a  firm,  and  steadfast  mind. 

My  duties  to  fulfil, 
A  cheerful,  and  obedient  heart, 

To  do  my  Master*s  wiU. 

An  humble  and  enduring  fiuth. 

To  lifl  my  soul  above, 
And  in  each  chastening  grief  to  see 

A  Father's  tender  love. 

A  heaven-bom  strength  to  follow  on 

The  path  the  Saviour  trod. 
Through  Him  to  win  the  meed  of  graee. 

And  endlesa  joy  with  God 
/awiory  6,  1846.  S.  P.. 
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THB  BLIND  MiHT  OP  AROENTKUIL. 


Ffom  CiMttkeBi*.  JAoonL 

THE  BLIND  MAN  OF  ARGENTEUIL. 

A  NORMAN  TRADITION  OF  THE  SIXTEENTS  CEH- 
TURY. 

At  Rouea,  in  the  aatiqae-lookiQf  library  of  a 
vast  and  gloomy  hotel,  sat  a  venerable  oM  man, 
seemingly  engrossed  in  meditation  and  study.  He 
was  Laurence  Bigot  of  Thiberroesnil,  king's  coun- 
sel to  the  pariiament  of  Normandy,  a  wise  magis- 
trate, and  a  learned  and  virtuoos  man.  At  fiye  in 
the  morning  he  was  wont  to  commence  his  daily 
employment,  and  after  giving  sage  and  just  advice 
ts  the  parliament,  the  indefatigable  old  man  would 
devote  himself,  as  now,  to  other  toils,  which 
seemed  to  him  like  amusement,  namely,  laying 
'  the  foundation  of  a  rich  collection  of  books  and 
jnannscripts,  which  afterwards  became  celebrated, 
and,  though  now  dispersed,  is  not  forgotten. 
Bigot  was  employed  in  examining  an  ancient 
manuscript  which  he  had  lately  obtained.  His 
son,  Emerie  Bigot,  and  a  young  companion, 
Etienne  Pasquier,  were  reading  Horace  at  another 
^t  of  the  library. 

The  studies  of  all  three  were  interrupted  by  the 
sodden  entnuioe  of  a  magistrate — at  least  his  oos- 
Mune  bespoke  him  so;  but  at  this  moment  his 
astreroe  paleness,  changed  features,  and  humil- 
iated manner,  made  the  lieutenant  of  Rouen 
appear  like  one  of  the  criminals  that  daily  trem- 
bled before  htm ;  for  he  was  a  severe  and  npright 
^ge. 

'*  I  haTe  been  foiled,  I  confess  it,"  cried  he  to 
Laurence  Biffot.  '*  I  am  guilty,  hot  do  not  con- 
demn me  unheard." 

The  king's  advocate  listened  calmly,  while  the 
yonng  men,  with  the  curiosity  of  their  age,  paid 
eager  attention  to  the  lieutenant's  recital,  which 
was  ns  follows  : — 

**  A  citizen  of  Lucca,  named  Zambelli,  went  on 
business  to  England,  where  he  settled.  His 
affairs  prospered  greatly.  At  fifty  years  old,  hav- 
ing made  his  fortune,  he  felt  a  desire  to  end  his 
days  at  Lucca,  near  a  brother  whom  he  tenderly 
loved.  He  wrote  to  his  family,  who  were  delighted 
at  ihe  news.  Soon  another  letter,  dated  Houen, 
Announced  his  arrival  there  from  England,  and 
that  he  should  reach  Lucca  in  about  two  months. 
This  space  of  time  was  requisite  for  the  transac- 
tion of  his  business  at  Paris,  and  bis  journey 
onward.  He  was  daily  expected  at  Lucca;  but 
two,  three,  six  months  passed  b^,  and  he  arrived 
not;  nor,  what  was  stranger  still,  did  any  other 
letter  from  him  reach  his  family,  whose  anxiety 
was  extreme.  Oimelius,  his  brother,  went  to 
Paris  in  search  of  him.  He  Tisited  all  the  houses 
whither  Zarabelli's  commerce  was  likely  to  lead 
bim.  Many  persons  had  seen,  or  believed  they 
had  seen  Zambelli.  An  individual  bearing  that 
name  had  claimed  the  payment  due  to  bonds  of  a 
considerable  amonnt ;  the  merchants  showed  the 
sfflrniture  *  Zambelli'  at  the  bottom  of  the  receipts. 
*  All  these  signatures  are  forged,'  cried  Cornelius. 
'  Describe  the  person  of  the  forger,  so  that  I  may 
bring  him  to  justice.'  But  it  was  in  vain  ;  for  no 
one  could  recollect  precisely  the  appearance  of  a 
saan  who  had  been  seen  so  short  a  time. 

*'  It  was  plain  that  an  audacious  robbery  had 
been  committed — ^perhaps  a  murder.  Cornelius 
went  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  where  he  visited  suc- 
cessively all  the  hotels  in  the  place.  At  one  of 
them  24ambelli  had  been  seen.  He  had  left  it  for 
^aris,  accompanied  by  a  valet.    This  valet  had 


beeo  little  noticed;  besMss*  tiz &t  eight  «oiilib» 
had  passed  since  the  depaxtere  of  Zsmbetii ;  and 
how  eould  one  domestic  excite  atteetioo  amonf 
the  numbers  who  had  inhabited  this  hotel,  the 
most  frequented  in  Rouen  t 

"  It  was  at  this  tinse,"  oontinoed  the  lieatenmet 
of  police,  "  that  Cornelins  brought  his  complaint 
before  me.  Like  him,  I  felt  assured  that  a  great 
crime  had  been  committed  between  RonCn  aikt 
Paris ;  bnt  how  could  it  be  proved !  How  couM 
the  cnminal  be  discovered?  At  last  a  suddeo 
thought  struck  me.  Six  or  seven  months  since,  a 
goklsmith,  named  Martel,  had  opened  a  shop  at 
Rouen,  where  he  was  entirely  unknown.  There 
was  something  strange  in  his  manner,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face ;  he  said  nothing  of  hie 
parents  or  family ;  and  those  who  haxarded  quea- 
tions  on  the  subject,  received  from  him  evasive 
answers,  given  with  ill-disguised  embarrassment. 
Struck  with  his  business  being  the  same  as  Zam* 
bellies,  and  acting  under  an  involuntary  presenti* 
ment,  I  sent  a  person,  who,  under  pretence  of 
making  purchases,  entered  into  conversation  with 
Martel,  in  which,  as  if  by  chance,  he  introduced 
the  name  of  Zambelli.  At  this  name  Martel  grew 
pale,  and  showed  signs  of  inquietude,  losing 
anxiously  at  his  questioner.  'This  strengthened 
my  suspicions;  I  resolved  to  satisfy  myself;  bat 
here,  I  confess,  the  excess  of  my  i^  led  me  into' 
error. 

*'  By  my  orders  a  sergeant  went  to  Martel  to 
demand  payment  of  a  bond  for  four  hundred 
crowns,  which  I  had  fabricated  under  a  false 
name.  Martel,  when  he  saw  the  bond,  cried  out 
that  it  was  feigned,  and  refused  to  pay  it.  When 
taken  to  prison  by  the  sergeant,  Martel,  following 
his  first  impulse,  accompanied  him  with  the  secu- 
rity of  a  man  who  is  certain  he  owes  nothing ;  but 
soon,  stopping  suddenly  in  great  agitation,  he 
said, '  I  am  quite  easy  as  to  the  bond ;  it  is  entirely 
false,  and  I  can  prove  it.  But  is  there  nothing 
else  against  me?  Have  ^on  heard  of  ^lyihingT* 
The  sergeant  having  feigned  astonishment,  and 
protested  that  he  knew  nothing,  Martel  became 
calm,  and  followed  him  with  a  firmer  step  to  the  jail, 
where  his  name  was  reiriatered  among  the  list  of 
prisoners.  An  hour  afterwards,  he  was  brought 
before  me.  *  It  is  now  no  time  for  pretence,'  said 
I  in  an  imperative  tone..  '  Tes,  the  bond  is  fidse ; 
but  as  you  have  betrayed  fear,  I  must  tell  you  that 
there  are  other  things  against  you.  A  citizen  of 
Lucca,  named  2jambelii,  is  dead,  and  you  aie  his 
murderer.  Deny  it  not.  I  have  proofs — certain 
proofs.  But  calm  your  fears ;  ^mbelli  was  a 
stranger ;  no  one  here  cares  to  avenge  his  death. 
With  some-  sacrifices  on  your  part,  we  can  hush 
up  this  sad  affair ;  only  you  must  confess  all  with 
sincerity — your  life  is  the  price  of  it.' 

**  Petrified  by  the  assurance  with  which  I  spoke, 
and  glad  to  piirc^se  with  ffold  the  life  which 
hung  on  a  thread,  Martel  cried  out,  '  I  see — I  see 
it  is  Heaven's  doing,  since  that  which  no  eye  wit- 
nessed, save  my  own,  is  revealed.  I  will  confess 
all ;  let  my  fortnse  save  my  life !'  He  was  about 
to  begin,  when  the  appearance  of  the  notary,  whom 
I  had  sent  for  to  take  down  his  confession,  roused 
him  as  out  of  a  dream.  He  perceived  the  snare, 
and  when  I  commanded  him  to  begin,  be  asid 
firmly,  *  No,  I  have  nothing  to  tell ;  I  am  ioDo> 
cent.' 

'*  All  my  efforts  to  induce  him  to  confess  were 
vain.  I  sent  him  to  prisim.  But  now  he  protests 
against  his  incarceration,  declares  the  feJsenessc^ 
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ik^  bond)  and  aoensea  puUiely  Um  tergMat  and 
■lyseir. 

"  This  18  my  error.  Tou,  my  lord,  cannot 
doabt  the  puritv  of  my  moti?e8  ;  but  what  will  the 
parliament  say  *— ^ilw'ays  so  severe  towards  infe- 
rior officers.  Must  the  services  of  thirty  years  be 
blotted  out,  because  I  was  carried  away  by  excess 
of  zeal !  My  lord  advocate,  you  know  all ;  now 
judge  me  as  you  will." 

'*  Be  encouraged  !*'  said  Laurence  Bigot.  *'  The 
parliament  is  acquainted  with  all,  and  pardons 
you.  The  chamber  assembled  to-day  to  iudge 
this  mat^r.  I  have  spoken  for  you  with  the 
warmth  of  a  man  who  esteems  and  respects  you ; 
but  your  thirty  years  of  service  and  integrity  have 
pleaded  more  eloquently  than  I  could  do.  The 
proceedings  which  Martel  dared  to  commence 
against  you  have  been  stayed  for  three  months ; 
the  suit  relative  to. the  murder  of  Zambelli  is 
brought  before  parliament,  and  Martel  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  conciergerie.  Every  search  shall  be 
Buule  to  discover  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  ; 
for  though  I  firmly  believe  that  you  have  discov- 
ered the  assassin,  yet  there  are  no  proo&.  For 
you,  lieutenant,  though  pardoned,  you  are  not 

fuiltless.  Listen !''  said  the  old  man,  turning  to 
is  son  and  to  Etienne  Pacquier,  *'  you  are  both 
destined  to  wear  the  toga  of  justice— you,  Emerie, 
perhaps  to  succeed  me;  and  you,  Etienne  Pas- 
quier,  probably  to  distinguish  yourself  in  the  judg- 
ment-seat at  Paris,  or  some  foreign  court.  Remem- 
ber that  none  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come ! 
Above  all,  a  judge  should  not  seek  to  discover  the 
truth  by  means  of  a  lie,  and  do  himself  what  he 
punishes  in  others.  Such  means  are  unworthy  of 
A  magistrate." 

Three  weeks  from  that  time  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  village  of  Argenteuil.  The 
inhabitants  had  suspended  their  labors,  quitted 
their  houses,  and  gathered  together  abeut  the  door 
of  the  Hotel  du  neaume.  By  their  earnest  con- 
Tersation  among  themselves,  and  their  eager  ques- 
^tioning  of  those  who  came  out  of  the  hotel,  it  was 
dear  that  something  unwonted  was  going  forward 
there.  In  short,  the  large  room  of  the  hotel  was 
for  this  day  transformed  into  a  justice-chamber, 
where  Laurence  Bigot,  assisted  by  the  magistrate 
of  Argenteuil,  questioned  numerous  witnesses 
abont  the  murder  of  Zambelli. 

How  many  eflforts  had  this  zealous  judge  made 
since  he  quitted  Rouen  on  his  search  for  the  traces 
of  the  crime  !  He  visited  many  villages,  ques- 
tioned numerous  officers  of  police ;  but  all  in  vain. 
When  he  was  about  to  return,  in  despair  of  aocom- 
plishiiig  his  object,  he  was  informed  that,  some 
months  before,  a  corpse  had  been  discovered  hid 
In  a  vineyard  near  Argenteuil.  Bigot  hastened 
thither,  and  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  remains 
enabled  him,  on  viewing  the  body,  to  decide 
clearly  that  it  was  that  of  Zambelli,  acciirding  as 
he  had  been  described  by  Cornelius  his  brother. 

The  magistrate  began  to  read  the  evidence 
aloud,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  piercing  cry ; 
and  a  blind  man,  whom  no  one  had  as  yet  per- 
ceived, presented  himself  before  the  assembly.  It 
was  old  Gervais,  a  wandering  beggar,  bom  in 
the  neighborhood,  well  known,  and  much  liked. 
When  his  way  led  through  Argenteuil,  he  was 
always  admitted  to  the  hotel,  and  having  arrived 
that  day,  he  had  seated  himself,  uonoticid,  in  his 
VMial  place  in  the  chimney  corner.  He  had 
^rung  forward  with  a  loud  ery  when,  in  listening 
.    as  the  magistrate  read,  he  heard  of  a  oorpao  being 
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discovered  among  the  tin^.  But  what  conM  % 
blind  man,  and  one  so  Isng  absent  from  Argen- 
teuil, have  to  communicate?  Laurence  Bigot 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  respect  ,the  serene  and 
venerable  countenance  of  the  old  beggar. 

**  Unfortunate  man,"  said  he,  **  what  can  ^mi 
have  to  tell  ust" 

But  after  his  first  involuntary  movement,  the 
blind  man  appeared  embarrassed  and  undecided, 
*'  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  he,  '*  may  I  speak  withooi 
danger  of  my  lifet"  and  he  turned  his  white  head 
on  every  side  with  a  terrified  air. 

''  Speak  freely,"  said  Bigot ;  '<  fear  nothing.'* 
Then  the  old  man  related  how,  many  month* 
since,  he  was  leaving  Argenteuil  on  bis  usual  pil-> 
grimage,  and  had  gained  the  high  ground  beyond 
the  village,  when  the  violent  barking  of  his  dog 
caused  him  to  listen  attentively*  A  man's  voice^ 
feeble  and  suppliant,  wasdistinctly  heard.  *'  Mon- 
ster," it  said;  **tby  master,  thy  benefactor- 
mercy  !  Must  I  die  so  far  from  my  country  and 
my  brother  !     Mercy,  mercy !" 

Then  the  blind  man  beard  a  fearful  cry,  lik« 
that  of  a  dying  man  in  his  last  agony,  and  all  wa* 
silence.  After  a  time  he  distinguished  the  steps 
of  one  who  seemed  staggering  under  a  heavy  bur* 
den.  *^  Influenced  by  a  sudden  impulse,"  said 
Gervais,  **  I  went  forward,  asking  what  was  tfa« 
matter,  and  who  had  been  moaning  so?" 

'**  Nothing,  nothing,'  said  a  voice  in  an  agi- 
tated tone ;  *  only  &  sick  man  who  is  being  car^. 
ried  home,  and  has  fainted  on  the  wajr.'  And 
the  voice  added,  in  a*  lower  and  menacmg  tone, 
'  You  may  thank  God  that  yon  are  blind,  or  I 
would  have  done  the  same  to  you.'  I  knew  then 
that  a  horrible  crime  had  been  committed,  and  waa 
seized  with  terror.  All  things  conspired  to  over* 
whelm  me  with  fear ;  for  immediately  a  dreadful 
storm  arose,  and  the  loud  thunder  seemed  to  pni^ 
sue  the  murderer.  I  thought  the  world  was  at  an 
end.  Trembling,  I  continued  my  journey,  resolv- 
ing never  to  reveal  what  I  had  heard;  for  th« 
cnminal  may  belong  to  tliese  parts,  and  the  life 
of  a  poor  old  blind  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
one.  But  when  the  judge  spoke  of  a  corpse  being 
fonnd  so  near  to  the  place  where  I  heard  the 
voice,  I  could  not  avoid  a  sudden  exclamation.  I 
have  now  told  all ;  God  grant  that  no  evil  comet 
to  me  from  it ! " 

During  this  relation  Laurence  Bigot  appeared 
absorbed  in  a  deep  reverie,  which  las^  long  after 
the  blind  man  ceased  to  speak.  Then  addressing 
Gtervais,  ''Old  man,"  said  he,  ''I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  question  ;  reflect  well  before  answering  it. 
Do  you  remember  exactly  the  voice  that  you  heard 
that  day  on  the  hill,  which  replied  to  your  ques- 
tions and  threatened  you  ?  Do  you  think  that  yon 
could  recognize  it  again — ^recognize  it  so  as  not  to 
confound  it  with  any  other?" 

**  Yes,  my  lord  advocate,"  cried  Gervais  imme- 
diately :  ''  yes !  even  as  I  should  recognize  th« 
voice  of  my  mother,  if  she  were  living  still,  poot 
woman!" 

"  But,"  said  the  judge,  **  have  you  considered 
that  eight  or  nine  months  have  passed  sinos 
then?" 

'*  It  seems  but  a  few  hours  ago,"  answered  th« 
blind  man.  ''  My  terror  was  so  great,  that  even 
now  I  seem  always  to  hear  the  voice  that  cried  for 
mercy,  and  that  which  spoke  to  me,  and  the  awfnl 
thunder."  And  when  Bigot  still  doubted,  Crervaia^ 
lifting  his  hands  to  heaven,  said,  "  God  is  good^ 
and  ^aakes  not  the  p«or  Uiad.    Since  I  lost  ^yr 
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m^ht,  I  can  hear  wonderfully.  Call  the  people  of 
Argenteuil ;  they  will  tell  you  how  they  aroase 
themselves  with  emharrassing  me,  and  saying,  in 
counterfeited  tones,  '*  Who  speaks  to  thee  ?"  Ask 
them  if  they  have  ever  succeeded  in  deceiving 
me!"  The  people  cried  out  that  all  that  the 
blind  man  said  was  true ;  his  knowledge  of  voices 
was  wonderful.  Some  hours  after,  Laurence 
Bigot  departed  for  Rouen,  and  everything  went  on 
as  usual  in  the  village  of  Argenteuil.  Bigot  coo- 
veyed  Gervais  with  him  to  Rouen. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  hall  of  audi- 
ence of  the  Norman  parliament  was  renowned  for 
its  beauty.  The  ceiling  was  of  ebony,  studded 
with  graceful  arabesques  in  gold,  azure,  and  ver^ 
milion.  The  tapestry  worked  in  fleurs-de-lis,  the 
immense  fireplace,  the  gilded  wainscot,  the  violet- 
oolored  dais,  and,  above  all,  the  immense  picture 
in  which  were  represented  Louis  XIL,  the  father 
of  his  people,  and  his  virtuous  minister  and  friend, 
the  good  Cardinal  d'Amboise— all  united  to  give 
the  great  hall  an  aspect  at  once  beautiful  and  im- 
posing. The  effect  was  increased  when,  on  da^ 
of  judicial  solemnity,  a  hundred  and  twenty  magis- 
trates were  seated  in  judgment  there,  with  their 
long  white  beards  and  scarlet  robes,  having  at  their 
head  the  presidents,  attired  in  ermine  mantles, 
above  whom  was  a  painting  depicting  the  legislator 
Moses  and  the  four  evangelists. 

It  was  in  this  magnificent  hall  that  the  parlia- 
ment assembled,  by  a  special  convocation,  on 
Christmas  eve,  in  the  year  16; — .  But  this  time 
they  were  attired  in  black  robes,  and  their  serious 
countenances  showed  they  had  a  rigorous  office  to 
perform.  This  secret  meeting  of  parliament  ex- 
cited great  cariosity  throughout  the  whole  town. 
The  murder  of  the  merchant  of  Lucca,  the  arrest 
of  the  presumed  criminal,  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  his  supposed  victim,  the  unhoped-for  testi- 
mony given  by  a  blind  man  at  Argenteuil,  fur- 
nished an  inexhaustible  subject  of  discussion  for 
the  crowd  that  thronged  the  avenues  of  the  palace. 
Every  one  agreed  that  the  day  was  come  which 
would  liberate  an  innocent  man,  or  dismiss  a  mur- 
derer to  the  scaffold. 

The  parliament,  after  many  long  debates,  had 
decided  that  the  blind  man  of  Argenteuil  should  be 
heard.  Gervais  appeared  before  them.  His  frank 
and  circumstantial  deposition  made  a  deep  im- 
pression ;  but  some  doubt  still  remained,  it  was 
a  fearful  thing  to  place  a  roan*s  life  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fugitive  reminiscences  of  a  blind  man,  who 
could  only  trust  to  his  hearing.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  Gervais  should  recognize  faithfully 
a  voice  which  he  had  heard  but  once  only.  The 
parliament  determined  to  prove  him,  and  to  bring 
before  him  successively  all  the  prisoners  of  the 
oonciergerie,  Martel  among  the  rest.  If,  after 
having  heard  them  speak,  the  blind  man  spon- 
taneously, and  without  once  hesitating,  should 
recognize  the  voice  which  had  struck  him  so  pow- 
erfully, this  evidence,  united  to  others,  should  be 
held  conclusive.  It  was  not  without  design  that 
Christmas  eve  was  chosen  for  this  strange  trial, 
unheard  of  in  tlie  annals  of  justice.  To  have 
brought  up  the  prisoners  together  on  an  ordinary 
day,  would  have  awakened  their  suspicions,  per- 
haps suggested  to  them  various  stratagems,  and 
thus  left  the  success  of  this  novel  experiment  to 
chance.  On  Christmas  eve  the  order  excited  no 
surprise,  as  it  was  customary  on  the  eve  of  high 
festivals  to  bring  all  the  prisoners  of  the  concier^ 
gene  before  the  parliament,  who  sometimes,  ont 


of  respect  to  the  day ,  liberated  those  oriminab  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  trifling  oflfeneee. 

Above  all,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  bUnd 
man  understand  the  almost  sacred  importance  of 
the  judgment  with  which  Heaven  had  invested 
him,  a  solemn  oath  was  administered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly.  The  old  man  took  the  oath 
in  a  truthful,  earnest  manner,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  his  sincerity,  and  the  trial  commenced.  Eighteen 
prisoners  were  brought  up,  and  answered  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to  them,  but  the  old  man  never 
moved  ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  on  perceiving  the 
unknown  man,  evinced  no  sign  of  alarm.  M  I^t 
the  nineteenth  prisoner  was  introduced.  Who 
shall  paint  his  horror  and  stupefaction  at  the  sight 
of  Gervais !  His  features  grew  contracted,  his 
hair  rose  up,  and  a  sudden  faintness  overpowered 
him,  so  that  the  turnkeys  were  obliged  to  lead  him 
to  a  seat.  When  he  recovered  a  Uttle,  his  in- 
voluntary and  convulsive  movements  seemed  to 
show  the  poignant  remorse  of  a  guilty  and  to^ 
tured  soul,  or  perhaps  the  horrible  regret  of  not 
having  committed  a  second  crime,  and  finished  hiB 
work. 

The  presidents  and  judges  anxiously  awaited  the 
result.  At  the  first  words  that  Martel  uttered,  in 
reply  to  the  president's  questions,  the  blind  man, 
who,  ignorant  of  his  presence,  had  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  and  immovable,  suddenly  bent  for- 
ward, listeninc  intently ;  then  shrinking  back  with 
horror  and  fear,  cried  out,  "  It  is  he ! — it  is 
the  voice  that  I  heard  on  the  heights  of  Argen- 
teuil !" 

The  jailer  led  away  Martel  more  dead  than 
alive,  obeying  in  this  the  president's  order,  who  in 
a  loud  tone  had  desired  him  to  bring  out  another 
prisoner.  But  this  command  was  accompanied  by 
a  sign  which  the  jailer  understood,  and  some 
minutes  after,  he  again  introduced  Martel,  who 
was  interrogated  under  a  false  name.  Fresh  ques- 
tions elicit^  fresh  replies ;  but  the  blind  roan, 
shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  imme- 
diately cried  out,  ''  No,  no  ;  it  is  all  a  feint;  that 
is  the  voice  which  conversed  with  me  on  the 
heiffhts  of  Argenteuil.*' 

At  last  the  horrible  mystery  was  cleared  up. 
The  wretched  criminal,  trembling,  despairing, 
stammered  out  a  confession,  which  was  now 
almost  needless,  since  the  magistrates  were  folly 
convinced  of  the  truth  which  had  been  vronderfully 
elicited  by  the  sole  witness  who  could  declare  the 
crime. 

But  a  few  hours  passed,  and  Martel  lay  in  a 
gloomy  dungeon  of  the  oonciergerie,  whilst  in  a 
public  place,  not  far  from  the  prison,  were  made 
the  preparations  for  execution ;  for  at  this  period 
the  scafibld  followed  the  sentence  so  rapidly,  that 
a  condemned  man  never  beheld  the  morrow  s  sua. 
Ere  nightfall  all  was  over.  The  wretched  inan 
died  penitent,  confessing  his  crime,  and  denouncing 
the  cupidity  and  thirst  of  gold  Which  had  led  him 
on  to  murder. 

In  fifty  years  from  this  period,  Laurence  Bigot 
had  been  long  dead.  Emerie  his  son  had  000- 
ceeded  him  in  his  office.  Etienne  Pasquier  had 
become  a  learned  and  reverend  old  man,  with  m- 
ver  hair.  He  was  then  composhig  his  curious  and 
interesting  ^'Recherches  sur  la  France,^'  and  there 
related  the  almost  miraculous  discovery  of  a  mtf^ 
derlong  since  committed— of  whidi  disoovenrhe 
had  in  his  youth  been  an  eye-witness.  It  is  froa 
his  statement  that  this  history  is  taken. 

uigitizea  Dy  vj  kj\j^  lv^ 
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From  th«  Critic 
BUtUm  Years  in  the  West  Indies.    By  Lieatenant- 

ColoDel  Capaoosi.    In  3  toIb.    London,  1845. 

Newby. 

It  appears  that  lieutenant-Colonel  Capaoosi 
has  been  for  sixteen  years  resident  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  dnrin^  that  long  period  he  has  not 
taken  up  his  abode  in  one  place ;  he  has  wandered 
about  from  island  to  island,  and  in  his  wanderinga 
has  noted  whateyer  of  interest  fell  under  his  obeer- 
Tation.  Theee  notes  he  has  strung  together  with- 
out much  regard  to  order  either  of  time  or  place, 
and  with  no  attempt  at  the  formality  of  a  regular 
tour.  He  tells  us  that  he  did  "^^  not  run  through 
the  islands  in  one  of  the  royal  mail  packets,  merely 
catching  a  passing  glance  of  the  beautiful  objects 
which  even  such  a  tisit  would  present ;"  but  that 
he  '*  travelled  into  the  interior,  climbing  many  of 
the  mountains,  exploring  the  valleys,  lingering  for 
months  together  among  Uie  people  or  in  the  towns. " 

With  such  advantages,  and  having  a  keen  observ- 
ant eye  and  a  cool  sound  judgment  to  enable  him 
to  make  the  best  of  them,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
lieutenant-colonel  Capadose  has  produced  a  work 
which  abounds  in  valuable  information  rdative  to 
our  West  India  colonies,  their  present  state  and 
prospects. 

The  gallant  author  does  not  affect  a  mastery  of 
the  art  of  writing.  He  is  content  to  tell  his  story 
in  a  plain,  straightforward  fashion,  employing  the 
language  that  first  rises  to  his  lips,  and  which  is 
generally  the  most  graphic,  if  not  the  most  ele- 
gant. From  volumes  so  stuffed  with  facts,  the 
choice  for  extract  is  very  large,  and  we  find  that 
the  pencil  as  we  went  along  had  scored  ten  times 
more  than  our  limited  space  will  permit  us  to  trans- 
fer. From  these,  therefore,  we  must  again  select 
such  passages  as  convey  the  most  novel  or  the  most 
useful  matter,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  gathered  by 
our  readers  from  the  volumes,  which  will  be  an 
aoQuisition  to  the  book-club. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  arrival  that  he  visited 

THE  PITCH  LAKE   AT  TRINIDAD. 

*'  It  was  sunset  when  we  reached  the  lake,  and 
the  air  deliciously  cool,  thus  enabling  us  to  traverse 
its  vast  surface  without  difficulty,  more  particularly 
as  planks  were  placed  across  the  fissures  or  chasms, 
so  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Nugent  of  Antigua, 
and  inserted  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Carmichael.  To 
me  the  take  had  the  appearance  of  an  immense  level 
plain,  with  here  and  there  thickets  of  shrubs,  grass, 
and  trees  growing  out  of  the  bitumen,  which  was 
then  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  generally  quite  hard  ; 
some  few  places  yielding  to  the  impression  of  the 
foot,  and  were  of  the  consistency  of  pitch. 

'*  The  water  flowing  through  the  chasms  was  per- 
fectly clear,  but  lukewarm,  and  of  a  disagreeable, 
acid  taste.  This  warmth,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to 
tiie  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  however,  had  no  effect 
vpon  the  solid  part  of  the  surface,  which  was  quite 
diy,  though  the  day  had  been  one  of  the  hottest 
ever  known.  Sir  James  Alexander,  in  his  account 
of  this  extraordinary  place,  says,  *  The  heat  of  the 
sorfkce  obliged  me  to  dance  up  and  dovni  from  the 
seorching  of  my  feet,  having  taken  off  my  shoes  to 
wade  through  the  broad  chasms  of  water,  across 
which,  at  that  time,  there  were  no  planks. '  Prob- 
aUy  Sir  James  visited  it  under  midday  heat,  or 
^at  the  efl^  of  the  sun  is  not  always  the  same ; 
certain  it  is,  that  this  evening  the  surface  of  the 
like  was  quite  eool,  though  the  sun  was  still  above 
die  horixon." 

xcnr.       LrnNo  aob       tgl,  tui.-       M 
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Our  traveller  regrets  that  Trinidad  slMMild  not  ba 
cultivated  by  English  peasantry.  The  Afiiean 
settlers  appear  to  be  living  in  luxury : — 

'*  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  these  African  settlers ;  they  are  beoominff 
more  industrious,  more  cleanly,  and  the  rice  and 
3rams  cultivated  by  them  were  this  year  of  supe- 
rior quality.  Certainly  they  have  every  induce- 
ment to  labor,  posBessmg  excellent  lands,  almost 
without  limit,  gratis,  no  house  rent,  no  taxes,  and 
their  goods  sent  for  them  to  a  place  of  sale  ;  as,  at 
stated  periods,  government  sends  a  vessel  to  trans- 
port their  pioduce  to  the  capital,  where  it  finds  a 
ready  market. 

'*  Ck>uld  such  favors  possibly  be  bestowed  on  the 
peasantry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  might,  if 
wealth  can  give  happiness,  be  considered  really 
blessed  ;  for  an  English  peasantry  could  scarcely 
foil  to  acquire  riches,  if  in  possession  of  such  lands 
as  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  Trinidad.  Large 
tracts,  yet  unoccupied,  are  left,  like  flowers  in  the 
desert,  to  waste  their  sweetness  unseen.  On  a 
previous  visit  to  Manzanilla  Point,  in  1830, 1  had 
been  much  pleased  with  the  mode  of  instruction  at 
the  Mioo  school,  and  now  I  lingered  a  day  longer 
than  I  at  first  intended,  that  I  might  again  see  the 
method  pursued  by  Mr.  Semper,  in  his  tuition. 

*'  He  had  at  present  only  fourteen  constant  pupils, 
and  these  all  very  youne ;  but  they  spoke  good 
English,  and  appeared  to  have  made  surprising  pra> 
gress  in  reading,  >vriting,  &c.  Their  singing, 
with  which  Mr.  Semper  took  much  trouble,  was 
excellent,  and  might  put  to  shame  some  of  the 
Hullah  classes  in  England. 

*'  These  were  all  the  children  of  the  Africaa 
soldiers,  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  3rd 
West  India  Regiment,  and  were  colonized  in  this 
spot,  and  truly  thankful  should  they  feel  for  such 
comforts  as  a  little  industry  will  enable  them  to 
enjoy,  such  a  retreat  from  the  labors  of  their  mili* 
tary  duty. 

'*  Many  other  pnpils,  including  some  adults,  oc- 
casionally visit  the  school,  but  a  residence  at  the 
extremity  of  the  district  precludes  constant  attend- 
ance. Sunday  is  a  complete  gathering  day,  when 
all  assemble  to  hear  prayers  read,  and  join  in 
thankuri^ing  to  their  Almighty  Father.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  often  when  surrounded  by  the 
pomp  of  the  cathedral  service  of  our  church,  I  turn 
in  idea  to  the  little  congregation  of  the  Mice  school, 
and  fancy  I  again  hear  the  simple  hymn  of  praise 
sung  by  those  infantine  voices.'* 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  a  de- 
scription of  a  very  beautiful  flower  found  in  Trini- 
dad. 

*'  In  the  gardens  of  San  Joseph  and  its  environs 
is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection  ie  papilhn  vigital^ 
which  grows  on  a  species  of  ivy  entwined  round  a 
poplar  or  any  other  tall  tree.  This  blossom  is  an 
exact  representation  of  a  living  butterfly,  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  method  of  preserving  it 
even  for  a  time ;  no  sooner  is  it  gathered  than  it 
withers  and  falls  to  dust." 

He  visited  a 

MVD  YOLCANO. 

**  It  opened  at  the  opposite  end  on  a  small  green 

{>lain,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  six  conicu  hil- 
ocks  of  moderate  size,  with  a  kind  of  cky-colored 
water  bubbling  from  the  top  of  each,  accompanied 
by  a  slight  murmuring,  or  rather  his^g  sound. 
Around  these  miniature  volcanoes  the  grass  is  cov- 
ered with  the  clay-like  mud  flowing  or  rathar 
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ipcoted  from  them,  and  at  a  ffreater  distance  round 
lie  stones,  said  to  hate  been  thrown  up  in  emptions 
sach  as  occasionally  happen,  and  one  of  which,  the 
▼illagers  related,  was,  a  few  years  since,  attended 
with  a  thnndering  noise,  that  threw  them  into  con- 
sternation. The  late  Mr.  Joseph,  ^the  bard  of 
Trinidad,)  in  a  work  published  after  his  death,  de- 
scribes an  eruption  which  he  witnessed  in  com- 
pany with  some  friends  ;  I  saw  nothing  but  what  I 
have  named  ;  I  felt  no  unusual  warmth  in  the 
ground  around ,  nor  was  the  substance  bubbling 
from  the  hillocks  more  than  lukewarm.  Having 
satisfied  myself  respecting  this  natural  curiosity,  I 
returned  to  the  Mission,  calling  on  my  road  at  the 
esute  Matilda.*' 
Here  also  he  found 

0T8T1RS  OROWINO  ON   TftEES. 

"  Next  morning  two  officers  of  the  garrison  and 
myself  started  for  a  ride  across  the  river  Taruga, 
which  intersects  the  road,  to  visit  the  Marabella 
estate,  the  proprietor  of  which  took  us  in  a  canoe 
up  a  small  river,  the  St.  John*s,  to  see  the  Man- 
grove trees,  like  those  of  Marouea,  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  oysters.  In  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  clever 
little  work  upon  South  America,  he  gives  a  long 
and  interesting  account  of  these  singular  '  disputers 
of  the  territory  of  the  ocean.*  but  he  did  not  see 
ihem  covered  with  oysters.  The  trees  on  the  banks 
of  this  little  river,  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  the 
•Gulf  of  Pari  a,  are  of  a  large  size,  and  of  great 
namber.  We  divested  some  of  them  of  a  few  of 
their  branches,  to  furnish  us  food  for  breakfast,  at 
the  Union  estate,  whither  we  bent  our  steps  on  dis- 

..embarking  from  the  canoe.  These  oysters  were 
small,  but  superior  in  flavor  to  those  gathered  from 

rlhe  banks  of  the  river  Marouga,  or  found  in  those 

.-of  Mitan  and  Nariva." 

He  was  present  on  the  memorable  Ist  of  August, 

^,  18S4,  when  freedom  was  proclaimed  to  the  slaves. 
'*  The  governor  and  council  were  all  assembled 

•to  listen  to  a  representation,  or  rather  an  interrog- 
atory, of  a  number  of  negroes,  regarding  their 
•opposed  unlimited  emancipation — these  people 
appeared  to  be  a  deputation  from  a  few  French 

■  estates  ;  and  were  for  the  most  part  very  old  men, 
old  women,  and  children,  the  only  young  man 
among  them  was  their  spokesman,  who  was  prob- 
ably selected  because  he  spoke  the  French  language 
well — it  was  he  who  addressed  the  governor  with 
the  question  whether  the  king  had  not  granted  them 
^that  is,  all  slaves)  unqualified  liberty  from  that 
date!  That  they  understood  so,  and  yet  their 
managers  and  overseers  insisted  on  their  working 
as  usual  that  morning  on  the  estates.  I  must  here 
Explain  that  French  gentlemen,  managers  or  over- 
seers, accompanied  these  negroes  to  the  govern- 
ment house.     His  excellency  the  governor.  Sir 

•  G^rge  Hill,  followed  by  the  members  of  council, 
the  judges  and  other  official  gentlemen,  had  re- 
paired to  the  balcony  of  the  council  chamber,  to 
Uiqnire  into  the  cause  of  such  an  assemblage  as 
then  filled  the  courtyard  below  the  building.  In 
answer  to  the  above  question,  he  mildly  observed, 
that  his  majesty  had  indeed  been  most  graciously 

-  pleased  to  grant  them  freedom,  that  they  were  con- 
sequently no  longer  slaves,  but  free  British  subjects 
ftom  that  day  forth — yet,  his  majesty  had  decreed 
that  they  were  still  to  reside  on  the  estate  and 
•erve,  under  certain  enactments  for  their  benefit,  as 

.  before,  in  capacity  of  apprentices  during  six  years, 
alter  which  they  would,  in  1840,  be  free  to  go 
Wherever  tbey  pleased— icaicely  had  his  exceUency 


pronounced  '  six  years^ '  than  the  negroes,  old 
women  and  men,  vociferated  '  Pas  de six  ans, poini 
de  six  ans,*  (not  six  years,  no  six  years) — ^haidly 
would  they  allow  his  excellency  to  be  heard  in  con- 
clusion, so  loud  did  they  repeat  *pas  de  six  anSf 
&c.  The  governor,  however,  continued  speaking 
to  them,  in  their  own  language,  with  the  greatest 
affability,  and  concluded  by  exhorting  them  to  re- 
turn quietly  home,  like  good  folks,  and  resume 
their  avocations  under  employers  who,  doubtless, 
would  treat  them  kindly,  and  that  indeed  the  new 
laws  ensured  them  good  treatment ;  they  neverthe- 
less stood  immovable,  and  would  not  retire ;  the 
governor  then  lefl  the  balcony,  and  lest  he  might 
not  have  been  properly  understood  by  the  multitude 
below,  he  directed  one  of  the  secretaries,  or  gov- 
ernment officers  present,  to  take  his  place,  and  ex- 
plain more  fully  wh&t  he  had  said,  which  was  done, 
but  with  no  better  success,  the  same  vociferations 
being  repeated  at  the  words  *  six  years,'  *  Pas 
de  six  ans!^  &c." 
The  vegetation  of  Dominica  is  very  'fine  : — 
''  The  mountain  cabbage  grows  to  a  greater 
height  in  Barbadoes  than  in  any  of  the  colooies, 
but  the  ferns  of  Dominica  may  challenge  the  world : 
they  are  really  large  trees,  and  would  astonish  an 
Englishman  who  had  only  seen  those  upon  the 
heaths  in  his  own  country  ;  yet  these  ferns  are  as 
green  and  as  delicate  in  appearance  as  the  eye  can 
rest  on.  The  plantains,  too,  are  beautiful,  but  the 
hois  immortel  is  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
Trinidad.  The  Galba  is  here  planted  for  shade, 
and  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  bois  immortel  recalls 
the  ffrandeur  and  fertile  plantations  of  Las  Cuevas, 
and  lia  Reconnaissance,  and  I  love  to  gaze  on  its 
graceful  loveliness.  The  numerous  springs  and 
rivulets  of  Dominica  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
bright  green  appearance  of  the  vegetation,  and  its 
luxuriance ;  but  in  the  wet  months  they  render 
the  rambling  amongst  the  vales  damp  and  unwhole- 
some." 
At  Barbadoes  he  visited  the 


BURNING   SPRING. 


''  This  singular  spring  is  situated  in  a  ravioe, 
almost  concealed  by  large  trees  at  the  comroeooe- 
ment  of  the  wood,  and  at  first  sight  appears  only 
an  ordinary  pool  of  cold  water;  over  wnich,  when 
emptied  with  a  calabash,  a  kind  of  reversed  funnel 
is  placed,  and  the  under  part  closed,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude air  ;  then  a  copper  tube,  the  size  of  half  a 
gun-barrel,  which  it  resembles,  is  fixed  on  the  fun- 
nel, and  a  lighted  piece  of  straw  applied  to  the  top 
of  the  tube.  This  causes  the  gas  to  rise,  and  on 
some  occasions  to  ignite ;  but  now,  when  the  light 
was  applied,  the  ffas  rose  slowly,  first  in  smoke, 
and  then  followed  by  rather  a  faint  though  clear 
flame,  over  which  we  suspended  a  saucepan,  con- 
taining culd  water  and  two  eggs.  In  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  the  effgs  were  quite  hard.  Mr.  Morris 
assured  me  he  hadseen  them  boiled  in  one  third 
of  that  time,  but  the  flame  was  weaker  this  morn- 
ing than  he  had  ever  known  it.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  I  can  attest ;  for  in  the  November  pre- 
vious I  partook  of  some  which  were  hard  in  ten 
minutes.  This  diflference  is  occasioned  by  the 
weather.  In  the  rainy  season  the  blaze  is  always 
more  vivid  than  during  dry  weather,  as  was  fully 
proved  to  me  on  my  first  visit  by  the  man  who 
shows  the  spring. 

*'  After  extinguishing  the  flame,  and  rsmoviig 
the  apparatus,  he  simply  touched  the  efl^  of  the. 
pool  with  a  lighted  straw^  on  which  it  ipetaotllf 


SIXTEEN  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


becnme  encircled  with  a  bright  fire,  and  occasioned 
mach  trouble  to  extinffuish.  It  had  been  raining 
heavily  the  whole  of  the  previous  day,  which  most 
likely  produced  the  prompt  ignition.  The  light  is 
put  out  by  means  of  large  boughs,  as  it  would  con- 
tinne  to  bum  if  not  forcibly  extinguished,  and 
would  be  dangerous.  When  the  apparatus  is  re- 
moved, the  pool,  which  has  commenced  to  refill  by 
the  water  quite  cold  oozing  from  below,  resumes 
its  natural  appearance." 

In  British  Guiana  there  prevails  that  fearful 
malady  the  elephantiasis,  a  description  of  which 
is  given  by  our  traveller,  accompanied  by  an 
announcement  that  a  cure  for  it  had  been  found  by 
a  Dr.  Vries. 

*'  In  this  dreadful  disease,  frambosia,  the  tuber- 
cles, when  the  malady  has  for  some  time  pro- 
ceeded, begin  to  crack,  and  at  length  to  ulcerate. 
Ulcerations  also  appear  in  the  throat  and  nose, 
sometimes  destroying  the  palate  and  cartilaginous 
eeptum ;  the  nose  falls,  and  the  breath  becomes 
intolerably  offensive.  The  thickened  and  luber- 
culated  skin  of  the  extremities  become  divided  and 
ulcerates,  or  is  corroded  under  dry,  sordid  scales, 
80  that  the  fingers  and  toes  gangrene  and  separate, 
joint  afler  joint.  Arctoes  and  the  ancients  in  gen- 
eral consider  this  same  disease  a  universal  cancer 
of  the  body,  and  speak  of  it  with  terror. 

*'  According  to  some  this  disease  is  called  the 
Arabian's  iuzara  and  iuzamlyk,  from  an  Arabic 
word  which  implies  erosiorty  truncasion,  excision. 
From  Arabia,  the  term  iuzam  has,  no  doubt, 
passed  into  India,  as  it  is  there  the  common  name 
for  the  same  disease. 

**  Among  the  caberajals  or  Hindoo  physicians, 
who  also  occasionally  demonstrate  it  fisadi  khun, 
from  its  being  supposed  to  infect  the  entire  mass 
of  blood,  but  more  generally  kora.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  this  infection,  is  the  apathy  with  which 
it  is  endured.  The  mind  becomes  sluggish  and 
slow  in  apprehension,  no  pain,  and  seldom  more 
than  a  pleasing  itching  of  the  parts.  When  the 
saneous  discharge  comes  on,  the  muscle,  pale  and 
flabby,  is  in  its  turn  destroyed,  and  the  joint  per- 
forated, as  by  an  auger,  the  extremity  droops,  and 
at  length  falls  a  victim  to  the  cruel,  tardy,  but 
certain  poison.  The  wounds  now  heal,  and  other 
joints  are  attacked  in  succession,  whilst  every 
revolving  year  bears  with  it  a  trophy  of  this  dila- 
tory march  of  death.  Even  at  this  stage,  death 
comes  not  to  the  relief,  nor  is  desired  by  the 
infected  patient,  who,  dying  by  inches,  and  a 
spectacle  of  horror  to  all  who  behold  him,  still 
fondly  cherishes  the  spark  of  life  remaining,  eats 
voraciously  all  he  can  procure,  and  will  x)Aen 
crawl  about  with  little  more  than  the  trunk  re- 
maining, until  old  age  comes  on,  and  at  last  he 
is  carried  off  by  diarrhcea  or  dysentery,  which  the 
enfeebled  constitution  has  no  stamina  to  resist. 

**  Surely  all  who  read  the  above  description, 
will  join  in  praise  to  Mr.  Vries  for  his  attempt, 
and  a  wish  that  his  skill  may  be  rewarded." 

How  lovely  must  be 

A   RroE   IN   TOBAOO. 

'*  During  my  ride  this  day  I  saw  a  silk  mahot 
tree  in  full  bearing,  with  seeds,  or  pods,  like  a 
hare's  legs,  with  buds  and  straw-colored  blossoms, 
which  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  large  greeo 
leaves.  This  tree  was  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  its  bark  a  light  grey  color. 
It  always  appears  to  me  as  if  the  bright  and  beau- 
tify birds  are  attracted  by  the  brilliant  blossoms 
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of  the  trees ;  see  one  of  the  bois  immortel  with  itB 
golden  blossoms,  and  around  it  are  a  number  of 
the  little  creatures  fluttering  as  if  they  enjoyed  its 
beauties.  Once,  riding  between  Providence  and 
Franklyns,  I  saw  an  emerald  humming-bird  re- 
posing on  its  nest  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo  twig 
bending  low  down  ;  I  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
beauteous  little  flutterer,  which  after  a  minute  flew 
to  a  branch  above ;  I  took  hold  of  the  twig  and 
looked  into  the  nest,  which  contained  two  tiny 
eggs ;  it  would  have  been  profanation  to  have 
touched  them,  the  pretty  creature  looked  at  us  so 
confidingly. 

"In  the  midst  of  a  rural  and  beautiful  country, 
not  far  from  Les  Coteaux,  is  the  highlands  water- 
fall, rushing  with  velocity,  over  shelving  rocks, 
from  a  height  of  eighty  feet.  The  basin  into 
which  the  water  dashes  is  fif\een  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  small  fall 
is  not  more  than  ten  feet.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
reflecting  through  this  falling  sheet,  which  appears 
at  least  four  feet  broad,,  give  it  the  semblance  of  a 
magnificent  rainbow ;  nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful, for  though  nature  in  all  its  sublimity  is 
around  you,  it  creates  only  feelings  of  pleasure. 
Midway  up  the  rocks  there  is  a  level  space  over- 
looking the  basin,  where  visitors  can  recline  under 
the  shade  of  the  graceful  trees,  and  enjoy  the 
scene  beneath  and  above  them ;  and  here  again, 
'midst  the  vivid  yellow  blossoms  of  the  cogwood 
trees,  are  birds  of  all  hues.  I  verily  believe  this 
is  the  prettiest  spot  in  Tobago,  unless  it  be  a  ride 
through  Arnoes  vale,  where  there  are  two  trees 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  others ;  perhaps, 
because  seen  nowhere  else.  Not  very  loAy,  but 
with  branches  bending  gracefully  like  those  of  the 
willow,  these  trees  have  blossoms  in  the  form  of  a 
tuhp,  one  white,  one  red,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
liqueur  glass,  the  seeds  are  contained  in  pods 
hanging  from  the  branches  like  French  beans, 
whilst  the  leaves  are  green  like  the  willow. 

"In  this  vale  you  see  also  the  Spanish  needle 
shrub,  the  large  broad  leaves  of  which,  in  skilful 
hands,  make  excellent  razor-strops." 

In  an  appendix,  Lieut.  Colonel  Capadose  informs 
us  that  emancipation  has  not  produced  the  antici- 
pated good  effects,  from  the  disinclination  of  the 
black  population  to  even  moderate  labor.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  European  emigrant  laborers  would 
thrive  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  neither  the 
climate  nor  the  work  is  really  injurious  to  health. 
The  culture  of  sugar  alone  is  noxious  to  the 
European.  But  these  fertile  islands  produce  a 
multitude  of  other  sources  of  wealth  which  may 
be  grown  without  danger  to  the  constitution,  as 
cocoa,  arrowroot,  aloes,  tobacco,  ginger,  cotton, 
rice,  yams,  the  bread-fruit,  the  sappodillo,  &c. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from  aversion  to 
labor,  a  new  plan  of  cultivation  has  been  intro- 
duced ; — 

**  Many  of  the  proprietors  of  cocoa  and  coffee 
plantations  atTrinidaa  have  adopted  a  plan,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  may  be  considered 
very  judicious ;  they  agree  with  a  class  of  peas- 
ants in  that  colony,  called  peons,  to  assist  in,  or 
undertake  the  culture  of  their  lands,  and  gathering 
of  their  crops,  for  the  half  of  their  value,,  that  is, 
half  of  the  cocoa  and  coffee  produced,  or,  when 
sold,  half  the  amount.  The  possessors  of  those 
plantations  cannot  by  such  means  realize  fortunes ; 
but  they  can  maintain  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, by  that  easy  mode  of  cultivation,  free  fron 
care  and  anxiety." 
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The  condition  of  the  emancipated  slaves  is  rep- 
resented as  happier  than  that  uf  any  peasantry  in 
the  world.  VVell  may  the  laborers  at  home  envy 
such  a  lot  as  this ! 

**  They  never  can  experience  distress  from  want 
of  employment ;  they  can  always,  when  in  health, 
earn  more  than  sufficient  for  their  maintenance, 
and  in  case  of  sickness  or  infirmity  they  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  charitable  institutions ;  their 
necessities  are  infinitely  fewer  than  those  of  cor- 
responding classes  in  Europe ;  they  require  no 
heavy  or  expensive  raiment;  they  need  only  as 
much  firing  as  will  serve  to  cook  their  meals,  and 
bois  de  chinffage,  or  fuel  wood,  is  easily  procured 
almost  everywhere,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Barbadoes,  thronghont  the  lands  of  the  West 
Indies  ;  in  fine,  if  the  laborers  of  that  part  of  the 
world  choose  to  be  industrious,  they  could  not  only 
maintain,  but  enrich  themselves." 


IMPEXDINO   DESTHUCTION  OF  A    TILLAGE. 


JFtoth  Clmubsfv*  JofotntH, 
IMPENDING  DESTBUCTION  OP  A   VILLAGE. 

SwiTziRLANB,  without  doobt,  the  most  pictur- 
esqae  country  in  Europe,  pays  dearly  for  her 
beauty  in  the  destructive  catastrophes  to  which  she 
is  sabiect;  thus  bearing  out  a  ravorite  line  by  a 
French  poet,  signifying  that  '*  the  loveliest  things 
have  the  vilest  destinies."  In  this  beautiful  but 
onfortan&te  land  avalanches  of  snow,  torrents  of 
ice,  (which  glaciers  truly  are,)  inundations  of 
rivers,  and  the  fall  of  huge  rocks,  sweep  away  not 
only  the  produce,  but  the  inhabitants  of  vafleys, 
and  convert  villages  and  towns  into  ruins.  Not 
long  ago  the  little  town  of  Rears,  comprising 
d430  inhabitants,  was  buried  under  rocky  masses 
suddenly  detacheid  from  Mount  Conto  ;  and  Goldau 
still  lies  hidden  under  a  portion  of  Mount  Rufibere. 
At  present  Felsburg,  another  village,  is  daily 
expected  to  be  swallowed  up ;  and  its  destiny  is  so 
certain,  that  its  inhabitants  remain  in  it  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  An  appeal  in  their  behalf  is  going 
the  round  of  the  continental  papers,  to  which  we 
are  anxious  to  give  further  currency. 

The  traveller,  whilst  ascendmg  the  Rhine,  and 
whose  destination  is  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  Ori- 
sons, having  passed  Reichenau,  (in  the  castle  of 
whic^  the  present  king  of  the  French  was  once  an 
assistant  schoolmaster,  and  where  Dr.  Zschokke 
presided  in  the  early  years  of  his  career,*)  per- 
ceives, opposite  to  £m8,  the  church  steeple  of  a 
viUage,  surrounded  by  meadows,  and  half-con- 
oeaM  by  orchards.  This  is  Felsberg,  or  the 
*'  Mountain  of  Rock."  It  is  situated  between  the 
led  bank  of  the  river  and  the  southern  base  of 
Mount  Calanda.  The  rock,  which  supplies  Fels- 
l>erg  with  its  name,  is  about  600  feet  in  height, 
and  forms  the  base  only  of  the  mountain ;  for 
above  it  the  well- wooded  orow  of  th^  Calanda  rises 
to  a  further  elevation  of  8000  feet.  At  a  distance, 
the  situation  of  this  village  appears  everything 
that  human  imagination  could  desire ;  hut  a  nearer 
a]>proach  reveals  the  awful  fact,  that  the  place, 
with  all  it  contains,  is  in  hourly  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. Already  huge  blocks  of  stone,  which  have 
rolled  violently  down  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain,  are  seen  dose  to  the  houses,  under  the 
trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fields.  Looking 
upward,  an  enormous  mass,  sufiicient  to  entomb  a 

^Seehislife,  p.  901. 


large  city,  topples  over  the  village,  and  is  ao  uetaij 
disengaged  from  the  rest  of  the  mountain,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  before  these  pages 
meet  the  public  eye,  Felsberg  will  have  been 
crushed  under  its  overwhelming  fall ! 

Various  efibrts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  postpone  the  catastrophe ;  but  now  com- 
petent engineers  have  decided  that  further  efforts 
are  of  no  avail.  The  most  threatening  part  of  the 
mountain  has  separated  itself  from  the  rest,  and 
inclines  fearfully  forward  over  Felsberg.  The 
chasm  thus  formed  has  been  intersected  witk  hori- 
zontal props  and  girders,  so  that  the  one  side  mtj 
be  made  to  support  the  other.  But  otbw  chasms 
are  constantly  opening,  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  dismte^Tation  that  is  goioff  on.  The 
largest  of  these  is  alreadyalmost  a  thousand  feet 
deep  and  ten  feet  broad.  The  inhabitants,  who  for 
ten  years  have  resisted  all  sense  of  fear  from  the 
dangen  with  which  they  have  been  threatened,  are 
now  at  length,  by  the  persuasions  of  their  minister, 
disposed  to  remove  from  the  doomed  village. 

But,  alas !  now  that  they  are  brought  to  this 
point,  it  is  found  that  they  have  nowhere  to  go  to. 
The  district  immediately  adjacent  offered  an  asy- 
lum ;  but  one  spot  had  no  water,  whilst  another 
was  constantly  subject  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Rhine.  In  this  dilemma,  the  people  of  Felsberg 
supplicated  the  neighboring  communities  to  mnt 
them  shelter.  Ems  was  willing  to  receive  tkem, 
but  on  a  condition  which  could  not  be  complied 
with.  Ems  is  a  Catholic  city,  the  people  of  Fels- 
berg are  Protestants,  and  the  former  would  only 
shelter  them  on  condition  of  their  becoming  Romaa 
Catholics.  Coire,  where  they  afterwards  applied, 
was  more  tolerant ;  but  social  and  political  difficul- 
ties, of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  explained 
here,  presented  that  negotiation  from  succeeding. 
Finally,  however,  after  numerous  discussions,  a 
suitable  locality  has  been  found ;  but  the  obstacle 
which  prevents  the  unfortunate  people  from  taking 
possession  of  it,  is  no  less  formidable  than  those 
they  were  unable  to  surmount.  To  obtain  the 
desired  spot,  and  to  construct  upon  it  a  new  village, 
the  Felsbergians  require  money.  They  are  poor ; 
and  if  public  sympathy  does  not  step  in  w^ith  sufii- 
cient force  and  promptitude  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  thej  will  be  constrained  to  remain  where 
they  are  till  the  rock  sink  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
further  help.  Should  this  happen,  the  affluent 
throughout  all  Europe  will  be  forever  disgraced. 
Although  in  every  nation  cases  of  home-distress 
demand  our  first  attention,  yet  afler  those  are 
relieved,  surely  there  will  be  some  to  spare  to 
rescue  a  whole  community  in  a  foreign  land  from 
destruction.  The  people  of  the  Grisons  have 
already  made  noble  sacrifices  to  aid  their  endan- 
gered neighbors,  but  out  of  their  poverty  enough 
could  not  oe  expected  to  effect  the  desired  object. 
The  government  of  the  district  has  addressed  circu- 
lar letters  to  the  authorities  of  the  twenty-one  can- 
tons, in  the  hope  of  moving  their  pity  and  obtain- 
ing their  aid.  In  Germany  concerts  have  been 
given,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Febberg  fund ;  and  in  Paris  a  subscriptioa 
has  been  opened  at  the  office  of  the  Swiss  legm- 
tion.*  Should  any  of  our  readers  be  inclined  to 
swell  the  subscriptions,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Swiss  agent  and  consul-general  in  London  will  not 
object  to  receive  them. 

♦  Roe  de  TfvuU,  Mo.  S.  j 
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"  A  MBBTiNo  of  citiieiui" — eo  ran  the  announce- 
ment that,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  October, 
1835,  was  seen  posted,  in  letters  a  foot  high,  at  the 
comer  of  every  street  in  New  Orleans — **  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  this  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
Arcade  ooffee-honse.  It  concerns  the  freedom 
and  sofereignty  of  a  people  in  whose  veins  the 
bk>od  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  flows.  Texas,  the  prai- 
rie-land, has  risen  in  arms  against  tiie  tyrant  Santa 
Anna,  and  the  greedy  despotism  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  and  implores  the  assistance  of  the  citi- 
lens  of  the  Union.  We  have  therefore  convoked 
an  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  trust 
to  see  it  numeroosly  attended. 

**  The  Committee  for  Texas." 

The  extensive  and  fertile  province  of  Texas  had. 
ap  to  the  period  of  Mexico's  separation  froin 
Spain,  been  utterly  neglected.  Situated  at  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  vast  Mexican  empire, 
and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Comanches, 
and  other  warlike  tribes,  it  contained  but  a  scanty 
population  of  six  thousand  souls,  who,  for  safety's 
sake,  collected  together  in  a  few  towns,  and  forti- 
fied mission-houses,  and  even  there  were  compelled 
to  purchase  security  b^  tribute  to  the  Indians.  It 
was  but  a  very  short  time  before  the  outbredc  of 
the  Mexican  revolution,  that  the  Spaniards  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  Texas,  and  to  encourage 
emigration  from  the  United  States.  The  rich  soil, 
the  abundance  of  game,  the  excellence  of  the  cli- 
mate, were  irresistible  inducements :  and  soon 
hundreds  of  hardy  back-woodsmen  crossed  the  Sa- 
bine, with  their  ^imilies  and  worldly  goods,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  colonization.  Between 
the  iron-fisted  Yankees  and  the  indolent  cowardly 
Mexicans,  the  Indian  marauders  speedily  discov- 
ered the  difference ;  instead  of  tribute  and  unlimited 
submission,  they  were  now  received  with  rifle-bul- 
lets and  stem  resistance ;  gradually  they  ceased 
their  aggressions,  and  Texas  became  comparatively 
a  secure  residence. 

The  Mexican  revolution  broke  out  and  tri- 
omphed,  and  at  first  the  policy  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  fevorable  to  the  Americans  in  Texas, 
whose  numbers  each  day  increased.  But  afier  a 
time,  several  kws,  odious  and  onerous  to  the  set- 
tlers, were  passed  ;  and  various  disputes  and  par- 
tial combats  with  the  Mexican  garrisons  occurred. 
When  Santa  Anna  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Mexico,  the  Texians  gladly  raised 
hb  banner;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
change  was  to  prove  of  little  advantage  to  them. 
Santa  Annans  government  showed  a  greater  jeal- 
ousy of  the  American  settlers  than  any  previous 
one  had  done ;  their  prayer,  that  the  proviooe  they 
had  colonized  might  be  erected  into  a  state  of  the 
Mexican  union,  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  its 
bearer,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  detained  in  prison  at 
Mexico ;  various  citizens  were  causelessly  arrested, 
and  numerous  other  acts  of  injustice  committed. 
At  last,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  Austin  procured  i 
his  release,  and  returned  to  Texas,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  aggrieved  colonists.  Pres-  { 
ently  arrived  large  bodies  of  troops,  under  the. 
Mexican  general,  Cos,  destined  to  strengthen  thej 
Texian  garrisons ;  and  at  the  same  time  came  a 
number  of  ordinances,  as  ridiculous  as  they  were 

*  Pahrten  tmd  Schieksole  eine$  DeuUchen  in  Texas, 
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unjust.  One  of  these  ordered  the  Texians  to  giv« 
up  their  arms,  only  retaining  one  gun  for  every 
five  plantations ;  another  forbade  the  building  of 
churches.  The  tyranny  of  such  edicts,  and  the 
positive  cruelty  of  the  first  named,  in  a  country 
surrounded  by  tribes  of  Indian  robbers,  are  too  evi- 
dent to.  require  comment.  The  Texians,  although 
they  were  but  twenty-seven  thousand  against  eight 
millions,  at  once  resolved  to  resist ;  and  to  do  so 
with  greater  eflfect^  they  sent  deputies  to  the  United 
States,  to  crave  assistance  in  the  struggle  about  to 
commence. 

The  summons  of  the  Texian  committee  of  New 
Orleans  to  their  fellow-citizens  was  enthusiastically 
responded  to.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  immense 
Arcade  coflfee -house  was  thronged  to  the  roof; 
speeches  in  fevor  of  Texian  liberty  were  made  and 
applauded  to  the  echo ;  and  two  lists  were  opened 
— one  for  subscriptions,  the  other  for  the  names  of 
tho^  who  were  willing  to  lend  the  aid  of  their 
anns  to  their  oppressed  fellow-countrymen.  Be- 
fore the  meeting  separated,  ten  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  ;  and  on  the  following  afternoon, 
the  steamer  Washita  ascended  the  Mississippi  with 
the  first  company  of  volunteers.  These  nad  ran* 
sacked  the  tailors'  shops  for  grey  clothing,  such 
being  the  color  best  suited  to  the  prairie,  and  thence 
they  received  the  name  of  "  The  Greys ;"  their 
arms  were  rifles,  pistols,  and  the  fiur-famed  bowie- 
knife.  The  day  after  their  departure,  a  second 
company  of  Greys  set  sail,  but  went  round  by  sea 
to  the  Texian  coast ;  and  the  third  instalment  of 
these  ready  volunteers  was  the  company  of  Tampi- 
co  Blues,  who  took  ship  for  the  port  of  Tampico. 
The  three  companies  coneisted  of  Americans,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  several  Germans.  Six  of  the 
latter  nation  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Greys ;  and  one  of  them,  a  Prussian,  of  the  name 
of  Ehrenberg,  who  appears  to  have  been  fin:  some 
time  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  its  people,  their 
language  and  peculiarities,  survived,  in  one  in- 
stance by  a  seeming  miracle,  the  many  desperate 
fights  and  bloody  massacres  that  occured  auring 
the  short  but  severe  conflict  for  Texian  independ- 
ence, in  which  neariy  the  whole  of  his  comrades 
were  slain.  He  has  recently  published  an  account 
of  the  campaign ;  and  his  narrative,  highly  charac- 
teristic and  circumstantial,  derives  a  peculiar  inter- 
est from  his  details  of  the  defeats  suflfered  by  the 
Texians,  before  they  could  succeed  in  shaking  off 
the  Mexican  yoke.  Of  their  victories,  and  espe- 
cially the  crowning  one  at  San  Jacinto,  various  ac- 
counts have  already  appeared  ;  but  the  history  of 
their  reverses,  although  not  less  interesting,  is  far 
less  known  ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans gave  no  quarter  to  those  whom  thev  styled 
rebels,  and  that  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  Texians 
was  almost  invariably  followed  by  its  extermina- 
tion. 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm,  and  joyful  the  wel- 
come, with  which  the  Texian  colonists  received 
the  first  company  of  volunteers,  when,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Breece,  they  landed  from 
their  steamboat  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  Sabine.  No  sooner  had  they  set  foot  on 
shore,  than  a  flag  of  blue  silk,  embroidered  with 
the  words,  •*  To  the  first  company  of  Texian  vol- 
unteers from  New  Orleans,"  was  preeenied  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  Texas ;  the 
qualification  of  Texian  citizens  was  conferred  upon 
them ;  every  house  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
quarters ;  and  banquets  innumerable  were  prepared 
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in  their  honor.  But  the  moment  was  critica] — 
time  was  too  precious  to  be  expended  in  feasts  and 
merry-making,  and  they  pressed  onwards.  A  two 
days'  march  brought  them  to  San  Augustin,  two 
more  to  Nacogdoches,  and  thence,  after  a  short 

Sause,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  of  five  hun- 
red  miles  to  St.  Antonio,  where  they  expected 
first  to  bum  powder.  Nor  were  they  deceived  in 
their  expectations.  They  found  the  Texian  militia 
encamped  before  tlie  town,  which,  as  well  as  its 
adjacent  fort  of  the  Alamo,  was  held  by  the  Mexi- 
cans; the  Texians  were  besieging  it  in  the  best 
manner  their  imperfect  means  and  small  numbers 
would  permit.  An  amusing  account  is  here  given 
by  Mr.  Ehrenberg  of  the  camp  and  proceedings  of 
the  besieffing  force : — 

•  "  We  haf  arrived  late  in  the  night,  and  at  sun- 
rise a  spectacle  offered  itself  to  us,  totally  different 
from  anything  wo  had  ever  before  beheld.  To  our 
left  flowed  the  river  San  Antonio,  which,  although 
it  rises  but  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  is  already,  on  reaching  the  latter,  six  or 
eight  feet  deep,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  yards 
broad.  It  here  describes  a  curve,  enclosing  a  sort 
of  promontory  or  peninsula,  at  the  commencement 
of  which,  up-stream,  the  Texian  camp  was  pitched. 
At  the  opposite  or  lower  extremity,  but  also  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  was  the  ancient  town  of  St. 
Antonio,  hidden  from  the  camp  by  the  thick  wood 
that  fringes  the  banks  of  all  Texian  streams.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  town  was  a  maize-field,  a  mile 
long,  and  at  that  time  lying  fallow;  opposite  to 
the  field,  on  the  left  bank,  and  only  separated  from 
the  town  by  the  river,  stood  the  Alamo,  the  princi- 
pal fortress  of  the  province  of  Texas.  The  camp 
Itself  extended  over  a  space  half  a  mile  in  length, 
surrounded  by  maize-fields  and  prairie,  the  latter 
sprinkled  with  muskeet  thickets,  and  with  groups 
of  gigantic  cactuses;  in  the  high  grass  between 
which  the  horses  and  oxen  of  our  troops  were 
peaceably  grazing.  On  entering  the  adjacent 
fields,  the  air  was  instantly  darkened  by  millions 
of  blackbirds,  which  rose  Uke  a  cloud  from  the 
ground,  described  a  few  circles,  and  then  again 
settled,  to  seek  their  food  upon  the  earth.  In  one 
field,  which  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  slaughter 
for  the  cattle,  whole  troops  of  vultures,  of  various 
kinds,  were  stalking  about  amongst  the  offal,  or 
sitting,  with  open  beaks  and  wings  outspread,  upon 
the  (uy  branches  of  the  neighboring  pecan-trees, 
warming  themselves  in  the  sun-beams,  no  bad  type 
of  the  Mexicans  ;  whilst  here  and  there,  a  solitary 
wolf  or  prairie  doi?  prowled  among  the  heads, 
hides,  and  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  beasts,  taking 
his  breakfast  as  deliberately  as  his  human  neigh- 
bors. The  reveilli'  had  sounded,  and  the  morning 
gun  been  fired  from  the  Alamo,  when  presently 
the  drum  beat  to  summon  the  various  companies  to 
roll-call ;  and  the  men  were  seen  emerging  from 
their  tents  and  huts.  It  will  gr\\e  some  idea  of  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Texian  army,  if  I  re- 
cord the  proceedings  of  the  company  that  lay  oppo- 
site to  us,  the  soldiers  composing  which  were  ais- 
turbed  by  the  tap  of  the  drum  in  the  agreeable 
occupation  of  cooking  their  breakfast.  This  con- 
sisted of  pieces  of  beef,  which  they  roasted  at  the 
fire  on  sniall  wooden  spits.  Soon  a  row  of  these 
warriors,  some  only  half-dressed,  stood  before  the 
sergeant,  who,  with  the  roll  of  the  company  in  his 
hand,  was  waiting  their  appearance ;  they  were 
without  their  rifles,  instead  of  which,  most  of  them 
carried  a  bowie-knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  skewer, 
transfixing  a  lump  of  smoking  meat,  in  tiie  other. 
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Several  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  the 
at  all,  their  roast  not  being  yet  in  a  state  that  permil- 
ted  them  to  leave  it.  At  last  the  sergeant  began  to 
call  the  names,  which  were  answered  to  alternately 
from  the  ranks  or  from  some  neighboring  fire,  and 
once  a  sleepy  '*  here !"  proceeding  from  under  the 
canvass  of  a  tent,  causM  a  hearty  laugh  amongst 
the  men,  and  made  the  sergeant  look  sulky,  al- 
though he  passed  it  over  as  if  it  were  no  unusual 
occurrence.  When  all  the  names  had  been  called, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  dismiss  his  men,  for  each  of 
them,  after  answering,  had  returned  to  the  fire  and 
his  breakfast. 

We  Greys,  particularly  the  Europeans,  looked 
at  each  other,  greatly  amused  by  this  specimen  of 
Texian  mihtary  discipline.  We,  ourselves,  it  is 
true,  up  to  this  time,  had  never  even  had  the  roll 
called,  but  had  been  accustomed,  as  soon  as  the 
reveilli  sounded,  to  get  our  breakfast,  and  then  set 
forward  in  a  body,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  trotting, 
walking,  or  galloping  as  best  pleased  us.  Only  m 
one  respect  were  we  very  particular  ;  namely,  thai 
the  quartermaster  and  two  or  three  men,  should 
start  an  hour  before  us,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
our  approach,  and  get  food  and  quarters  ready  for 
our  arrival.  If  we  did  not  find  everything  pre- 
pared, and  that  it  was  the  quartermaster's  fault,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  ranks,  as  were  also  any  of  the 
other  officers  who  misbehaved  themselves.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  we  were  never  obliged  to 
break  either  of  our  captains ;  for  both  Breece  of 
ours,  and  Captain  Cook  of  the  other  company  of 
Greys,  made  themselves  invariably  beloved  and 
respected.  Cook  has  since  risen  to  the  rank  of 
msjor-general,  and  is,  or  was  the  other  day,  quar- 
termaster-general of  the  republic  of  Texas. 

Towards  nine  o'clock,  a  party  crossed  the  field 
between  our  camp  and  the  town,  to  reinforce  a 
small  redoubt  erected  by  Cook's  Greys,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  cannon,  which  were  continually 
thundering  against  the  Alamo,  and  from  time  to 
time  knocking  down  a  fragment  of  wall.  Hie 
whole  affair  seemed  like  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
every  telling  shot  was  hailed  with  snouts  of  ap- 
plause. Meanwhile,  the  ehemy  were  not  idle,  but 
kept  up  a  fire  from  eight  or  nine  pieces,  directed 
against  the  redoubt,  the  balls  and  canister  plough- 
ing up  the  ground  in  every  direction,  and  driving 
clouds  of  dost  towards  the  camp.  It  was  no  joke 
to  get  over  the  six  or  eight  hundred  yards  that 
intervened  between  the  latter  and  the  redoubt,  for 
there  was  scarcely  any  cover,  and  the  Mexican 
artillery  was  far  better  served  than  ours.  Never- 
theless, the  desire  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the 
Alamo,  which,  from  the  redoubt,  presented  an  im- 
posing appearance,  induced  eight  men,  including 
myself,  to  take  a  start  across  the  field.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  enemy  had  pointed  at  us  every  gun  in  the 
fort;  the  bullets  fell  around  us  like  hail,  and  for  a 
moment  the  blasting  tempest  compelled  us  to  take 
refuge  behind  a  pecan-tree.  Here  we  stared  at 
each  other,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  absurd 
figure  we  cut,  standing,  eight  men  deep,  behind  a 
nut  tree,  whilst  our  comrades,  both  in  the  camp 
and  the  redoubt,  shouted  with  laughter  at  every 
discharge  that  rattled  amongst  the  branches  over 
our  heads. 

'*  This  is  what  you  call  making  war,"  said  one 
of  our  party,  Thomas  Camp  by  name. 

**  And  that,"  said  another,  as  a  whole  swarm  of 
iron  mosquitoes  buzzed  by  him,  "is  what  we 
Americans  call  variations  on  Yankee  Doodle." 

Just  then  there  was  a  tremendous  crash  amoi^ 
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the  bmaehes,  aod  we  dashed  out  from  oar  eoTer, 
«Bd  across  to  the  redoubt,  only  just  in  time ;  for 
the  next  moment  the  ground  on  which  we  had 
been  standing  was  strewn  with  the  heavy  boughs 
of  the  pecan-tree. 

All  was  life  and  bustle  in  the  little  redoubt ;  the 
men  were  standing  round  the  gnns,  talking  and 
joking,  and  taking  it  by  turns  to  have  a  shot  at  the 
old  walls.  Before  firing,  each  man  was  compelled 
to  name  his  mark,  and  say  what  part  of  the  Alamo 
he  meant  to  demolish,  and  then  bets  were  made  as 
to  his  success  or  failure. 

"  A  hundred  rifie-buUets  to  twenty,"  cried  one 
man,  '*  that  I  hit  between  the  third  and  fourth  win- 
dow of  the  barracks." 

**  Done  !"  cried  half  a  dozen  voices.  The  shot 
was  fired,  and  the  clumsy  artilleryman  had  to  cast 
ballets  all  next  day. 

**  My  pistols — the  best  in  camp,  by  the  by" — 
exclaimed  another  aspirant,  '*  against  the  worst  in 
the  redoubt." 

•*  Well,  sir,  I  reckon  I  may  venture,"  said  a 
hard-featured  backwoodsman  in  a  green  hanting- 
ahirt,  whose  pistols,  if  not  quite  so  good  as  those 
wagered,  were  at  any  rate  the  next  best.  Away 
Bew  the  ball,  and  the  pistols  of  the  unlocky  marks- 
man were  transferred  to  Green-shirt,  who  gener- 
ously drew  forth  his  own,  and  handed  them  to  the 
loser. 

"  Well,  comrade,  s'pose  I  most  give  yoa  yer 
Terenge.  If  I  don't  hit,  you  '11  have  your  pistols 
back  again." 

The  cannon  was  reloaded,  and  the  backwoods- 
man squinted  along  it,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own 
rifle,  his  features  twisted  up  into  a  mathematical 
calculation,  and  his  right  hand  describing  in  the 
mir  all  manner  of  geometrical  figures.  At  last  he 
was  ready ;  one  more  squint  aion^  the  gun,  the 
match  was  applied,  and  the  explosion  took  place. 
The  rattle  of  the  stones  warned  ns  that  the  ball  had 
taken  eflfbct.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we 
looked  in  vain  for  the  third  and  fourth  windows, 
and  a  tremendous  hurra  burst  forth  for  old  Deaf 
Smith,  as  he  was  called,  for  the  bravest  Texian 
who  ever  hunted  across  a  prairie,  and  who  subse- 
ifaently,  with  a  small  corps  of  observation,  did 
■nch  good-service  on  the  Mexican  frontier  between 
Neuoes  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  restless  and  impetuous  Yankee  volunteers 
were  not  long  in  finding  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion. Some  Mexican  sharpshooters  having  come 
down  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whence 
they  fired  into  the  redoubt,  were  repelled  by  a 
handful  of  the  Greys,  who  then,  carried  away  by 
their  enth^isiasm,  drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts, 
and  entered  the  subarbs  of  the  town.  They  got 
too  fiir,  and  were  in  imminent  risk  of  being  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers,  when  Deaf  Smith 
came  to  their  rescue  with  a  party  of  their  com- 
rades. Several  days  passed  away  in  skirmishing, 
without  any  decisive  assault  being  made  upon  the 
town  or  fort.  The  majority  of  the  men  were  for 
attacking  ;  but  some  of  the  leaders  opposed  it,  and 
wished  to  retire  into  winter  quarters  in  rear  of  the 
Guadalupe  river,  wait  for  further  reinforcements 
from  the  States,  and  then,  in  the  spring,  again 
advance,  and  carry  St.  Antonio  by  a  amp  de  main. 
To  an  army,  in  whose  ranks  subordination  and 
discipline  were  scarcely  known,  and  where  every 
SMtt  thought  his  opinion  as  worthy  to  be  listened 
to  as  that  of  the  general,  a  difl[erence  of  opinion 
was  destruction.  The  Texian  militia,  disgusted 
with  their  leader.  Burleson,  retreated  in  straggling 


parties  across  the  Goadalnpe;  aboat  four  hnndred 
men,  consisting  chieflj  of  the  volunteers  from  New 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi,  remained  behind,  be- 
sieging St.  Antonio,  of  which  the  garrison  was 
nearly  two  thousand  strong.  The  four  hundred 
melted  away,  little  by  little,  to  two  hundred  and 
ten ;  but  these  held  good,  and  resolved  to  attack 
the  town.  They  did  so,  and  took  it,  house  by 
house,  with  small  loss  to  themselves,  and  a  heavy 
one  to  the  Mexicans.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Alamo,  which  was  commanded  by 
General  Cos,  and  which  the  deadly  Texian  riflc« 
had  reduced  to  little  more  than  half  its  original 
numbers,  capitulated.  After  laying  down  their 
arms,  they  were  allowed  to  retire  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  Forty-eifht  pieces  of  cannon,  four  then* 
sand  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Texians,  whose  total 
loss  amounted  to  six  men  dead,  and  twenty-nine 
wounded. 

After  two  or  throe  weeks'  sojourn  at  St.  Anto- 
nio, it  was  determined  to  advance  upon  Matamo- 
ras  ;  and  on  the  30th  December  the  volunteers  set 
out,  leaving  a  small  detachment  to  garrison  the 
Alamo.  The  advancing  column  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Johnson  ;  but  its  real  leader,  although 
he  declined  accepting  a  definite  command,  was* 
Colonel  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  formerly- 
held  a  commission  in  the  Highland  regiment,  hot 
has  now  been  for  many  years  resident  in  Mexiooi 
On  reaching  the  little  fort  of  Grohad,  near  the  town 
of  La  Bahia,  which  had  a  short  time  previously 
been  taken  by  a  few  Texians  under  Demmit,  they 
halted,  intending  to  wait  for  reinforcements.  A 
compan^r  of  Kentuckians,  and  some  other  small 
parties  joined  them,  making  up  their  strength  to 
about  SIX  hundred  men ;  but  they  were  still 
obliged  to  wait  for  ammunition,  and  as  the  troops 
began  to  get  impatient,  their  leaders  marched  them 
to  Refugio,  a  small  town  and  ruinous  fort,  abont 
thirty  miles  further  on.  Here,  in  the  latter  dayr 
of  January,  1836,  General  Houston,  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  Texian  foroes,  suddenly  and  unex* 
pectedly  appeared  omongst  them.  He  assembled 
the  troops,  harangued  them,  and  deprecated  the 
proposed  expedition  to  Matamoras  as  oseless,  that 
town  being  without  the  proposed  limits  of  the  re* 
public.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  the  impatience 
of  inaction,  that  two  detachments,  together  aboot 
seventy  nien,.  marched  by  difierent  roads  towards 
the  Rio  Grande,  under  command  of  Grant  and 
Johnson.  Their  example  might  probably  have 
been  followed  by  others,  had  not  the  arnval  of 
some  strong  reinforoeroents  from  the  United  States' 
caused'  various  changes  in  the  plan  of  campaign. 
The  fresh  troops  consisted  of  Colonel  Fanning's 
free  corps,  the  Georgia  battalion  under  Major 
Ward,  and  the  Red  Rovers,  from  Alabama,  under 
Doctor  Shackleford.  Fanning's  and  Ward's  men, 
and  the  Greys,  retired  to  Goliad,  and  set  actively 
to  work  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  fortifies* 
tions ;  whilst  Colonel  Grant,  whose  chief  failing 
appears  to  have  been  over-confidence,  continued' 
with  a  handful  of  followers  his  advance  to  the  Rie 
Grande,  promising  at  least  to  bring  back  a  supply 
of  horses  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  ffarrison  of  Goliad  re« 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  Texian 
independence,  and  of  the  appointment  of  a  govern* 
ment,  with  Burnet  as  president,  and  Lorenao  de* 
Zavala,  a  Mexican,  as  vice-president.  At  the 
same  time,  came  orders  from  General  Houston  to* 
destroy  the  forts  of  GoUad  and  the  Alamo,  saA 
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retreat  immediately  behind  the  Gaadalnpe.  Santa 
Anna,  with  tweWe  thousand  men,  was  advancing, 
by  rapid  marches,  towards  Texas.  The  order 
reached  the  Alamo  too  late,  for  the  little  garrison 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  men  was  already  hemmed 
in,  on  all  sides,  by  several  thousand  Mexicans, 
and  had  sent  messengers,  imploring  assistance,  to 
Fanning  at  Groliad,  and  to  Houston,  who  was  then 
station^  with  fiye  hundred  militia  at  Gronzales, 
high  up  on  the  Guadalupe.  A  second  despatch 
iVom  Greneral  Houston  gate  Fanning  the  option  of 
retiring  behind  the  Guadalupe  ;  or,  if  his  men 
wished  it,  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  Alamo, 
in  which  latter  case  he  was  to  join  Houston  and 
his  troops  at  Seguin's  Rancho,  about  forty  miles 
from  St.  Antonio.  Fanning,  howeyer,  who, 
although  a  man  of  brilliant  and  distinguished 
courage,  seems  to  have  been  an  undecided  and 
wrbntrheaded  officer,  did  neither,  but  preferred  to 
wait  for  the  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Goliad.  In 
yain  did  a  majority  of  his  men,  and  especially  the 
Greys,  urge  him  to  march  to  the  rescue  of  their 
comrades ;  he  positively  refused  to  do  so,  although 
each  day  witnessed  the  arrival  of  fresh  couriers 
ftom  St.  Antonio,  imploring  succor. 

One  morning  three  men  belonging  to  the  small 
detachment  which,  under  Colonel  Grnnt,  had  gone 
upon  the  mad  expedition  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
arrived  at  Goliad  with  news  of  the  destruction  of 
their  companions.  Only  thirty  in  number,  they 
bad  ooUected  four  hundred  fine  horses,  and  were 
driving  them  northward  to  rejoin  thehr  friends, 
when,  in  a  narrow  pass  between  thickets,  they 
were  suddenly  surrounded  by  several  hundred  of 
the  enemy's  lancers,  whose  attack,  however, 
seemed  directed  rather  against  the  horses  than  the 
esoort.  Grant,  whose  courage  was  blind,  and  who 
bad  already  witnessed  many  instances  of  Uie 
afanost  includible  poltroonery  of  those  half-Indians, 
drew  his  sword,  and  charged  the  Mexicans,  who 
were  at  least  ten  times  his  strength.  A  discharge 
of  rifles  and  pistok  stretched  scores  of  the  lancers 
upon  the  ground ;  but  that  discharge  made,  there 
was  no  time  to  reload,  and  the  Texians  had  to  de- 
fend themselves  as  best  they  might,  with  their 
bowie-knives  and  rifle-butu,  against  the  lances  of 
the  foe,  with  the  certainty  that  any  of  them  who 
fell  wounded  from  their  saddles,  would  instantly  be 
erushed  and  mangled  under  the  feet  of  the  wild 
borses,  which,  terrified  by  the  firing  and  conflict, 
lore  madly  about  the  narrow  field.  Each  moment 
the  numbers  of  the  Texians  diminished,  one  after 
the  other  disappeared,  transfixed  by  the  lances, 
trampled  by  the  hoofs.  Ck>lonel  Grant  and  three 
men— those  who  brought  the  hews  to  Goliad — ^had 
reached  the  outskirt  of  the  meiie,  and  might  at 
once  have  taken  to  flight;  but  (xrant  perceived 
some  others  of  his  men  stUl  fighting  heroically 
amongst  the  mass  of  Mexicans,  and  once  more  he 
charged  in  to  rescue  them.  Everything  gave  way 
before  him,  his  broad-sword  whistled  around  him, 
and  man  aAer  man  fell  beneath  iu  stroke.  His 
tiuree  followers  having  reloaded,  were  rushing  for- 
ward to  his  support,  when  suddienly  the  fatal  lasso 
iew  threw  the  air,  its  coils  surrounded  the  body 
of  the  gallant  Scot,  and  the  next  instant  he  lay 
vpon  the  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  the  foaming 
wad  furious  horses.  In  horrorstruok  silence,  the 
three  survivors  turned  their  horses'  heads  north- 
cast,  and  fled  from  the  scene  of  slaughter. 

Besides  this  disaster,  numerous  detachments  of 
Texians  were  cnt  ofiT  by  the  Mexicans,  who  now 
•vanned  oyer  the  aoothem  part  of  the  province. 


Ck>lonel  Johnson  and  his  party  were  sorpriaed  is 
the  town  of  San  Patricio  and  out  to  pieoes,  John- 
son and  four  of  his  followers  being  all  that 
escaped.  Thirty  men  under  Captain  King,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Fanning  to  escort  some  settlers 
on  their  way  northwards,  were  attacked  by  over- 
powering numbers,  and,  after  a  most  desperate 
defence,  utterly  exterminated.  The  Georgia  bat- 
talion under  Major  Ward,  which  had  marched 
from  Goliad  to  the  assisUnce  of  King  and  his 
party,  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  Mexican  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  although,  during  the  darkness, 
they  managed  to  escape,  they  lost  their  way  in  the 
prairie,  were  unable  to  return  to  Groliad,  and  sub- 
sequentlv,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  fell  into  the 
hands  or  the  enemy.  The  Alamo  itself  was  uken, 
not  a  man  surviving  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
who  had  so  valiantly  defended  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  Mr  Ehrenberg's  assurance  that  its 
capture  cost  Sanu  Anna  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  ranks  of  the  besieging  army . 
were  between  two  and  three  thousand  conyiets, 
who,  on  all  occasions,  were  put  in  the  post  of 
danger.  At  the  attack  on  the  Alamo  they  were 
promised  a  free  pardon  if  they  took  the  place. 
Nevertheless,  they  advanced  reluctantly  enough  to 
the  attack,  and  twice,  when  they  saw  their  ranks 
mown  down  by  the  fire  of  the  Texians,  they  turned 
to  fly,  but  each  time  they  were  driven  back  to  the 
charge  by  the  bayoneto  and  artillery  of  their  coun- 
trymen. At  last,  when  the  greater  part  of  these 
unfortunates  had  fallen,  Santa  Anna  caused  his 
fr^h  troops  to  advance,  and  the  place  was  taken. 
The  two  last  of  the  garrison  fell  hj  the  Mexican 
bullets  as  they  were  rushing,  torch  in  hand,  to  tm 
the  powder  magaaine.  The  fall  of  the  Alamo  was 
announced  to  Colonel  Fanning  in  a  letter  from 
Houston. 

"  The  next  point  of  the  enemy's  operations,'* 
said  the  old  general,  *'  will  be  Goliad,  and  let  the 
garrison  reflect  on  the  immensity  of  the  force  that 
within  a  very  few  days  will  surround  its  walla.  I 
conjure  them  to  make  a  speedy  retreat,  and  to  join 
the  militia  behind  the  Guadalupe.  Only  by  a  con- 
centration of  our  forces  can  we  hope  to  aehieye 
anytiiing;  and  if  Goliad  is  beseiged,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  succor  it,  or  to  stake  the  fete 
of  the  republic  upon  a  battle  in  the  prairie,  when 
the  ground  is  so  unfavorable  to  our  troops.  Once 
more,  therefore,  Colonel  Fanning — ^m  rear  of  the 
Guadalupe!" 

At  last,  but  unfortunately  too  late,  Fanning 
decided  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  general.  The 
aflUrs  of  the  republic  of  Texas  were  indeed  in  a 
most  critical  ana  nnfevorable  slater  St.  Antonio 
taken,  the  army  of  volunteers  nearly  annihilated, 
eight  or  ten  thousand  Mexican  troopa  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  garrison  of  Goliad  no  chance  of  relief 
in  case  of  a  aiege,  and,  moreover,  a  scanty  store 
of  provisions.  These  were  the  weighty  grounds 
which  finally  induced  Fanning  to  evacuate  and 
destroy  Goliad.  The  history  of  the  retreat  will  be 
best  given  in  a  condensed  translation  ci  the  inter- 
esting narratiTc  now  before  us. 

On  the  i8th  of  April,  1836,  says  Mr.  Ehrenberg, 
at  eiffht  in  the  morning,  we  commenced  our  re- 
treat m>m  the  demoliahed  and  still  burning  foft  of 
Goliad.  The  fortifications,  at  which  we  bad  all 
worked  with  so  much  seal,  a  heap  of  dried  beef,  to 
prepare  which  nearly  seyen  hundred  oxen  had 
been  alaughtered,  ana  the  remainder  of  our  wheat 
and  maiie  flour,  had  been  set  on  tie^  and  yvers 
sending  up  black  columns  of  moke  towards  tiM 
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ckraded  hesTeas.  Notion^  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
enemy,  although  their  scoate  had  for  some  days 
pferiouslj  been  observed  in  the  west,  towards  St. 
Antonio.  All  the  artillery,  with  the  exception  of 
two  Ions  four-pounders  and  a  couple  of  mortars, 
were  spiked  and  left  behind  us.  cut  the  number 
of  store  and  ammunition  wagons  with  which  we 
started  was  too  great,  and  our  means  of  drawing 
them  inadequate,  so  that,  before  we  had  gone  half 
a  mile,  our  track  was  marked  by  objects  of  various 
kinds  scattered  about  the  road,  and  several  carts 
had  broken  down  or  been  left  behind.  At  a  mile 
from  Goliad,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  St. 
Antonio,  the  remainder  of  the  baggage  was  aban- 
doned or  hastily  thrown  into  the  river ;  chests  full 
of  cartridges,  the  soldiers*  effects,  everything,  in 
short,  was  committed  to  the  transparent  waters ; 
and  having  harnessed  the  oxen  and  draught  horses 
to  the  artillery  and  to  two  ammunition  wagons,  we 
slowly  continued  the  march,  our  foes  still  remain- 
ing invisible. 

Our  road  lay  through  one  of  those  enchanting 
landscapes,  composed  of  small  ptairies,  intersected 
by  strips  of  oak  and  underwood.  On  all  sides 
droves  of  oxen  were  feeding  in  the  high  grass, 
herds  of  wild-eyed  deer  gazed  wonderingly  at  the 
army  that  thus  intruded  upon  the  solitary  prairies 
of  the  west,  and  troops  of  horses  dashed  madly 


away  upon  our  approach,  the  thunder  of  their 
hoon  continuing  to  be  audible  long  after  their  dis- 
appearance. At  eight  miles  from  Groliad  begins  an 
extensive  and  treeless  prairie,  known  as  the  Nine- 
mOe  Prairie ;  and  across  this,  towards  three  in  the 
afternoon,  we  had  advanced  about  four  or  five 
miles.  Myself  and  some  of  my  comrades,  who 
acted  as  rearguard,  were  about  two  miles  behind, 
and  had  received  orders  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon 
the  forest,  which  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
our  left  ;  but  as  up  to  this  time  no  signs  of  an 
enemy  had  been  visible,  we  were  riding  along  in 
full  security,  when,  upon  casually  turning  our 
heads,  we  perceived,  about  four  nules  off,  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  a  something  that  resembled  a 
man  on  horseback.  But  as  the  thing,  whatever  it 
was,  did  not  appear  to  move,  we  decided  that  it 
most  be  a  tree  or  some  other  inanimate  object,  and 
we  rode  on  without  taking  further  notice.  We 
nroceeded  in  this  way  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then,  the  main  body  being  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  ns,  marching  at  a  snail's 
pace,  we  halted  to  rest  a  little,  and  let  our  horses 
feed.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  we  gazed  out 
over  the  seemingly  boundless  prairie,  we  perceived 
in  our  rear,  and  close  to  the  wood,  a  long  black 
line.  At  first  we  took  it  to  be  a  herd  <h  oxen 
which  the  settlers  were  driving  eastward,  to  rescue 
them  from  the  Mexicans ;  hut  the  dark  mass  drew 
rapidly  nearer,  became  each  moment  more  plainly 
discernible,  and  soon  we  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  a  strong  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  was  follow- 
ing us  at  full  gallop.  We  sprang  upon  our  horses, 
and,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  hurried  after  our 
firiends,  to  warn  them  of  the  approaching  danger. 
Its  intimation  was  received  with  a  loud  hurra  ;  all 
was  maide  ready  for  the  fight,  a  square  was  formed, 
and  in  this  manner  we  marched  on,  as  fast  as  pos- 
nble  certainly,  but  that  was  slowly  enoagh.  Fan- 
ning, OUT  commander,  was  unquestionamy  a  brave 
and  daring  soldier,  but  unfortunately  he  was  by  no 
means  fitted  for  the  post  he  held,  or  indeed  for  any 
undivided  command.  As  a  proof  of  this,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  reach  the  nearest  wood,  hardly  a 
siile  off,  and  sheltered,  in  which  our  Tezian  and 


American  riflemen  would  have  been  Ibnnd  invinci- 
ble, he  resolved  to  give  battle  upon  the  open  and 
unfavorable  ground  Uiat  we  now  occupied. 

The  Mexicans  came  up  at  a  furious  gallop  to  a 
distance  of  fire  or  six  hundred  paces,  and  thence 
gave  us  a  volley  from  their  carbines,  of  which  we 
took  no  notice,  seeing  that  the  bullets  flew  at  a 
respectftil  height  above  our  heads,  or  else  feU 
whistling  upon  the  earth  before  us,  without  even 
raising  the  dust.  One  only  of  the  harmless  things 
passed  between  me  and  my  right  hand  man,  and 
tore  off  part  of  the  cap  of  my  friend,  Thomas 
Camp,  who,  after  myself,  was  the  youngest  man 
in  the  army.  We  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and 
waited  for  the  enemy  to  come  nearer,  which  he 
did,  firing  volley  after  volley.  Our  artillery  ofl^ 
cers,  for  the  most  part  Poles,  tall,  handsome  men, 
calmly  awaited  the  opportune  moment  to  return 
the  fire.  It  came;  the  ranks  opened,  and  the 
artillery  vomited  death  and  destruction  amongst  the 
Mexicans,  whose  ill-broken  horses  recoiled  in  dis* 
may  and  confusion  from  the  fiash  and  thunders  of 
the  guns.  The  effect  of  our  fire  was  ftightful, 
steeds  and  riders  lay  convulsed  and  dying  upon  the 
ground,  and  for  a  time  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
was  checked.  We  profited  by  this  to  continue  our 
retreat,  but  had  marched  a  very  short  distance 
before  we  were  again  threaten^  with  a  charge^ 
and  Fanning  commanded  a  halt.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  another  body  of  the  enemy  was 
advancing  upon  our  left,  to  cut  us  off  from  the 
wood,  and  that  those  who  had  already  attacked  us 
were  merely  sent  to  divert  our  attention  whilst  the 
manoeuvre  was  executed.  But  Fanning  either  did 
not  see  the  danger,  or  he  was  vexed  that  another 
should  be  more  quicksighted  than  himself,  for  he 
would  not  retract  his  order.  At  last,  after  much 
vain  discussion,  and  after  lepresentinff  to  him  how 
necessary  it  was  to  gain  the  wood,  the  Greys  de- 
clared that  they  would  march  thither  alone.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  enemy  had  ahready  cut  us 
off  from  it,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  fight 
our  way  through  them,  or  give  battle  where  we 
stood.  Fanning  was  for  the  latter  course ;  and 
before  the  captains,  who  had  formed  a  council  of 
war,  could  come  to  a  decision,  the  Mexican  tmm- 
pets  sounded  the  charge,  and  with  shout  and  shot 
the  cavalry  bore  down  upon  us,  their  wild  cries, 
intended  to  frighten  ns,  contrasting  oddly  with  the 
silence  and  phlegm  of  our  people,  who  stood  wait- 
ing the  opportunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
rifles.  Again  and  again  our  artillery  played  havoc 
amongst  the  enemy,  who,  finding  his  cavalry  so 
unsuccessful  in  its  assaults,  now  brought  up  the 
infantry,  in  order  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  all 
sides  at  once.  Besides  the  Mexicans,  three  hun- 
dred of  their  Indian  allies,  Lipans  and  Caranchuas, 
approached  us  on  the  left,  stealing  through  the 
long  grass,  and,  contemptible  themselves,  but  for^' 
midable  by  their  position,  wounded  several  of  our 
people  almost  before  we  perceived  their  proximity. 
A  few  discharges  of  canister  soon  rid  us  of  these 
troublesome  assailants. 

Meanwhile  the  hostile  infantry,  who  had  now 
joined  the  cavalry,  slowly  advanced,  keeping  op  a 
constant  but  irregular  fire,  which  we  replied  to 
with  our  rifles.  In  a  very  short  time  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  so  dense  a  smoke  that  we  were  often 
compelled  to  pause  and  advanee  a  little  towards 
the  enemy,  before  we  could  distinguish  an  object 
at  which  to  aim.  The  whole  prairie  was  covered 
with  clouds  of  smoke,  through  which  were  seen 
the  rafud  flashes  of  the  musketry,  aecompanied 
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by  tbe  thuBder  of  the  artillery,  the  sharp  clear 
crack  of  our  rifles,  and  the  occasional  blare  of  the 
Mexican  trumpets,  encouraging  to  the  figbt.  At 
that  moment,  I  believe  there  was  not  a  covrard  in 
the  field ;  in  the  midst  of  such  a  tumult  there  was 
DO  time  to  think  of  self.  We  rushed  on  to  meet 
the  advancing  foe,  and  many  of  ns  found  ourselves 
standing  firing  in  the  very  middle  of  his  ranks. 
I  myself  was  one  of  these.  In  the  smoke  and  con- 
fusion I  had  got  too  far  forward,  and  was  too  busy 
loading  and  firing,  to  perceive  that  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mexicans. .  As  soon  as  I  discovered 
my  mistake,  I  hurried  back  to  our  own  position, 
in  all  the  greater  haste,  because  the  touchhole  of 
my  rifie  had  got  8ti>pped. 

But  things  went  badly  with  us ;  many  of  our 
people  were  killed,  more,  severely  wounded  ;  all 
our  artillerymen,  with  the  exception  of  one  Pole, 
had  fallen,  and  formed  a  wall  of  dead  bodies  rouud 
the  guns ;  the  battle-field  was  covered  with  dead 
and  dying  men  and  horses,  with  rifles  and  other 
weapons.  Fanning  himself  had  been  thrice  wound- 
ed. The  third  bullet  had  gone  through  two  coats 
and  through  the  pocket  of  his  overalls,  in  which 
he  had  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  had  entered  the 
flesh,  but,  strange  to  say,  -without  cutting  through 
all  the  folds  of  the  silk ;  so  that  when  he  drew 
out  the  handkerchief,  the  ball  fell  out  of  it,  and  he 
then  for  the  first  time  felt  the  pain  of  the  wound. 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o*clock.  In  vain  had 
the  cavalry  endeavored  to  bring  their  horses  against 
our  ranks  ;  each  attempt  had  been  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  steady  fire  of  our  artillery  and  rifles, 
and  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The 
infaotry  also  retired  without  waiting  for  orders,  and 
our  guns,  which  were  now  served  by  the  Greys, 
sent  a  last  greeting  after  them.  Seven  hundred 
Mexicans  lay  dead  upon  the  field ;  but  we  also  had 
lost  a  fifth  part  of  our  men,  more  than  had  ever 
&llen  on  the  si4e  of  the  Texians  in  any  contest  since 
the  war  began,  always  excepting  the  massacre  of 
the  Alamo.  The  enemy  still  kept  near  us,  appa- 
rently disposed  to  wait  ull  the  next  day,  and  then 
renew  their  attacks.  Night  came  on,  but  brought 
OS  no  repose ;  a  fine  rain  began  to  fall,  and  spoUed 
the  few  rifles  that  were  still  in  servioeable  order. 
Each  moment  we  expected  an  assault  from  the 
Mexicans,  who  had  divided  themselves  into  three 
detachments,  of  which  one  was  posted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Guliad,  another  upon  the  road  to  Victoria, 
which  was  our  road,  and  the  third  upon  our  left, 
equidistant  from  the  other  two,  so  as  to  form  a 
tnaogle.  Their  signals  showed  us  their  position 
through  the  darkness.  We  saw  that  it  was  impos- 
uble  to  retreat  unperoeived,aod  that  our  only  plan 
was  to  spike  the  goMf  abandon  the  wounded  and 
artUIerv,  put  our  rifles  in  as  good  order  as  might 
be,  and  out  our  way  through  that  b<»dy  of  Mexi- 
cans, which  held  the  road  to  Victoria.  Once  in 
the  wood,  we  were  safe,  and  all  Santa  Anna's 
regiments  would  have  been  insufficient  to  dislodge 
OS.  The  Greys  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  better 
to  sacrifice  a  part  than  the  whole,  and  to  abandon 
the  wounded,  rather  than  place  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foe  in  whose  honor  and  humanhy  no 
trust  could  be  reposed.  But  Fanning  was  of  a 
diflbrent  opinion.  Whether  his  wounds — none  of 
them,  it  is  true,  very  severe — and  the  groans  and 
complaints  of  the  dyinff,  had  rendered  him  irreso- 
lute and  shaken  his  well-tried  courage,  or  whether 
it  was  the  hope  that  our  vanguard,  which  had 
reached  the  wood  before  the  Mexicans  surrounded 
a»9  would  return  with  a  reinforoemeAt  from  Victo- 
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ria,  only  ten  miles  distant,  and  where,  as  it  w« 
falsely  reported,  six  hundred  militiamen  were  sto* 
tioned,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  remained  obstinate, 
and  we  vainly  implored  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pitch-dark  night,  and  retreat  to  the  wood.  He 
insisted  upon  waiting  till  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  if  no  assistance  came  to  us  by  that 
time,  we  could  cut  our  way,  he  said,  in  open  day, 
through  the  ranks  of  our  contemptible  foe,  and  if 
we  did  not  conquer,  we  could  at  least  bravely  die. 

** Give  way  to  my  wishes,  comrades,"  said  he; 
*'  listen  to  the  groans  of  our  wounded  brethren, 
whose  lives  may  yet  be  saved  by  medical  skill. 
Will  the  New  Orleans'  Greys,  the  first  company 
who  shouldered  the  rifle  for  Texian  liberty,  aban- 
don their  unfortunate  comrades  to  a  cruel  death  at 
the  hands  of  our  barbarous  foest  Once  more, 
friends,  I  implore  you,  wait  till  daybreak,  and  if 
no  help  is  then  at  hand,  it  shall  be  as  you  please, 
and  I  will  follow  you." 

In  order  to  unstiflfen  my  limbs,  which  Were 
numbed  by  the  wet  and  cold,  I  walked  to  and  fro 
in  our  little  camp,  gazing  out  into  the  darkness. 
Not  a  star  was  visible,  the  night  was  glo«>my  and 
dismal,  well  calculated  to  crush  all  hope  in  ovr 
heart.  I  stepped  out  of  the  encampment,  and 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  From  time 
to  time  dark  figures  glided  swiftly  by  within  a 
short  distance  of  me.  They  were  the  Indians, 
carrying  away  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Mexicans,  im 
order  to  conceal  from  us  the  extent  of  their  loss. 
For  hours  I  mournfully  wandered  about,  and  day 
was  breaking  when  I  returned  to  the  camp.  AU 
were  already  astir.  In  silent  expectation,  we 
strained  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  neichboi^ 
ing  wood,  hoping  each  moment  to  see  our  niends 
burst  out  from  its  shelter ;  but  as  the  light  became 
stronger,  all  our  hopes  fled,  and  our  previous 
doubts  as  to  whether  there  really  were  any  troops 
at  Victoria,  became  confirmed.  The  Mexican  ar- 
tillery had  come  up  during  the  night,  and  now 
appeared  stationed  with  the  detachment  which  cot 
us  ofl'from  the  wood. 

It  was  seven  o'clock ;  we  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  succor,  and  had  assembled  together  to  deliberate 
on  the  best  mode  of  attacking  the  Mexicans,  wbee 
their  artillery  suddenly  bellowed  forth  a  momie|r 
salutation,  and  the  balls  came  roaring  over  and 
around  us.  These  messengers  hastened  our  deci- 
sion, and  we  resolved  at  once  to  attack  the  troops  ^ 
upon  the  road  with  rifle  and  bowie-knife,  and  at  all ' 
hazards  and  any  loss  to  gain  the  wood.  All  were 
ready ;  even  the  wounded,  those  at  least  who  were 
able  to  stand,  made  ready  to  accompany  us,  deter- 
mined to  die  fighting,  rather  than  be  unresistingly 
butchered.  Suddenly,  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  we  were  about  to  advance,  the  white  flag,  the 
sjrmbol  of  peace,  was  raised  upon  the  side  of  the 
Mexicans.  Mistrusting  their  intentions,  however, 
we  were  going  to  press  forward,  when  Fanuing's 
command  checked  us.  He  had  ct»nceived  hopes 
of  rescuing  himself  and  his  comrades,  by  means  of 
an  honorable  capitulation,  from  the  perilous  posi- 
tion into  which  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his  own 
obstinacy  had  brought  them. 

Three  of  the  enemy's  officers  now  approached 
our  camp,  two  of  them  Mexican  cavalry-men,  the 
third  a  German  who  had  got  into  favor  with  SaniA 
Anna,  and  had  risen  to  be  colonel  of  artillery* 
He  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  native  of  May- 
ence,  and  originally  a  carpenter,  but  havtuff  some 
talent  fer  mathematics  «nd  architecture,  he  bad 
entered  the  service  of  an  English  mining  eoaipeey» 
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msA  been  sent  to  Mexico.  There  Santa  Anna  em- 
ployed him  to  boDd  his  well-known  country-house 
of  Mango  do  Clavo,  and  conoeiving,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  executed,  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  talent  of  the  builder,  he  gave  him  a 
commission  in  the  engineers,  and  in  time  made 
him  colonel  of  artillery.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  Holzinger,  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish of  tiie  three  officers  who  came  with  the  flag  of 
truce ;  and  as  he  spoke  it  very  badly,  a  great  deal 
of  onr  conference  took  place  in  German,  and  was 
then  retranslated  into  Spanish.  Afler  a  long  dis- 
cussion. Fanning  agreed  to  the  following  condi- 
tions :  namely,  that  we  should  deliver  up  our  arms, 
that  onr  private  property  should  be  respected,  and 
we  ourselves  sent  to  Corpano  or  Matamora,  there 
to  embark  for  New  Orleans.  So  long  as  we  were 
prisoners  of  war,  we  were  to  receive  the  same 
rations  as  the  Mexican  soldiers.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  gave  our  word  of  honor  not  again  to  bear 
arms  against  the  existing  government  of  Mexico. 

Whilst  the  three  officers  returned  to  General 
Urrea,  who  commanded  the  Mexican  army,  to  pro- 
cure the  ratification  of  these  conditions,  we,  the 
volunteers  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  sur- 
rounded Fanning,  highly  dissatisfied  at  the  course 
that  had  been  smopted.  ''  What!*'  was  the  cry, 
**  is  this  the  way  that  Fanning  keeps  his  promise 
— this  his  boasted  courage  1  Has  he  forgotten  the 
fate  of  our  brothers,  massacred  at  St.  Antonio? 
Does  he  not  yet  know  our  treacherous  foes?  In 
the  Mexican  tongue,  to  capitulate,  means  to  die. 
Let  us  die  then,  but  fighting  for  Texas  and  for 
liberty ;  and  let  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  Mexicans 
mingle  with  our  own.  Perhaps,  even  though  they 
be  ten  times  as  numerous,  we  may  succeed  in 
breaking  through  their  ranks.  Think  of  St.  An- 
tonio, where  we  were  two  hundred  and  ten  against 
two  thousand,  and  yet  we  conquered.  Why  not 
again  risk  the  combat  T*  But  all  our  expostula- 
tions and  reproaches  were  in  vain.  The  majority 
were  for  a  surrender,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
give  way  and  deliver  up  our  weapons.  Some  of 
the  Greys  strode  sullenly  up  and  down  the  camp, 
casting  furious  glances  at  Fanning  and  those  who 
bad  voted  for  the  capitulation  ;  others  sat  motion- 
less, their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  envying  the 
late  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight.  IDespair 
was  legibly  written  on  the  faces  of  many  who  but 
too  well  foresaw  our  fate.  One  man  in  particular, 
an  American,  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  exhibited 
the  most  ungovernable  fury.  He  sat  grinding  his 
teeth,  and  stamping  upon  the  ground,  and  puffing 
forth  volumes  of  smoke  from  his  cigar,  whilst  he 
meditated,  as  presently  appeared,  a  frightful  plan 
of  vengeance. 

Stimulated  by  curiosity,  a  number  of  Mexicans 
DOW  strolled  over  to  our  camp,  and  gazed  shyly  at 
the  gloomy  grey  marksmen,  as  if  they  still  feared 
them,  and  even  though  unarmed.  The  beauty  of 
the  rifles  which  our  people  had  given  up,  was  also 
m  subject  of  great  wonder  ana  admiration ;  and 
soon  the  camp  became  crowded  with  unwelcome 
visitors — their  joy  and  astonishment  at  their  tri- 
umph, contrasting  with  the  despair  and  despon- 
dency of  the  prisoners.  Suddenly  a  broad  bright 
flame  flashed  through  the  morning  fog,  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  followed,  and  then  all  was  again 
still,  and  the  prairie  strewn  with  wounded  men. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  was  crushed  down  by  the  heavy 
atmosphere  upon  the  dark  green  plain ;  the  horses 
of  the  Mexican  officers  reared  wildly  in  the  air,  or, 
with   bristling    mane    and   streaming   tail,  gal- 
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loped  furiously  away  with  their  half-deafened 
riders.  Numbers  of  persons  had  been  throwB 
down  by  the  shock,  others  had  flung  themselves 
upon  the  gronnd  in  consternation,  and  some  mo- 
ments elapsed  before  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
was  ascertained.  The  powder  magazine  had  dis- 
appeared— all  but  a  small  part  of  the  carriage, 
around  which  lay  a  number  of  wounded,  and,  at 
about  fifteen  paces  from  it,  a  black  object,  in  which 
the  form  of  a  human  being  was  scarcely  recogni- 
zable, but  which  was  still  living,  almost  unable  to 
speak.  Coal-black  as  a  negro,  and  frightfully  dis- 
figured, it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  fea- 
tures of  this  unhappy  wretch.  Inquiry  was  made, 
the  roll  was  called,  and  Johnson  was  found  miss- 
ing. Nobody  had  observed  his  proceedings,  and 
the  explosion  may  have  been  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident ;  but  we  entertained  little  doubt  that  he 
had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  to  kill  himself  and  as 
many  Mexicans  as  he  could,  and  had  chosen  what 
he  considered  a  favorable  moment  to  set  fire  to  the 
ammunition- wagon.  As  it  happened,  the  cover 
was  not  fastened  down,  so  that  the  principal  force 
of  the  powder  went  upwards,  and  his  terrible  pro- 
ject was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  abortive. 

Scarcely  had  the  confusion  caused  by  this  inci- 
dent subsided,  and  the  fury  of  our  foes  been  ap- 
peased, when  the  alarm  was  sounded  in  the  oppo- 
site camp,  and  the  Mexicans  ran  to  their  arms. 
The  cause  of  this  was  soon  explained.  In  the 
wood,  which,  could  we  have  reached  it,  would 
have  been  our  salvation,  appeared  our  faithful  van- 
guard, accompanied  by  all  the  militia  they  had 
been  able  to  collect  in  so  short  a  time — the  whole 
commanded  by  Colonel  Horton.  False  indeed 
had  been  the  report,  that  six  or  eight  hundred  men 
were  stationed  at  Victoria  ;  including  our  vanguard, 
the  gallant  fellows  who  thus  came  to  our  assistance 
were  but  sixty  in  number. 

"  With  what  horror,"  said  the  brave  Horton, 
subsequently,  '*  did  we  perceive  that  we  had  ar- 
rived too  late !  We  stood  thunderstruck  and  un- 
certain what  to  do,  when  we  were  suddenly 
roused  from  our  bewilderment  by  the  sound  of  the 
Mexican  trumpets.  There  was  no  time  to  lose, 
and  our  minds  were  speedily  made  up.  Although 
Fanning  had  so  far  forgotten  hb  duty  as  to  sur- 
render, ours  was  to  save  ourselves,  for  the  sake 
of  the  republic.  Now,  more  than  ever,  since  all 
the  volunteers  were  either  killed  or  prisoners,  had 
Texas  need  of  our  arms  and  rifles.  We  turned 
our  horses,  and  galloped  back  to  Victoria,  whenoe 
we  marched  to  join  Houston  at  Gonzales.*' 

The  Mexicans  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  HortoB 
and  his  people,  but  without  success,  the  fugi- 
tives reached  the  thickly-wooded  banks  of  the 
Guadalupe,  and  disappeared  amongst  intricacies 
through  which  the  fi>e  did  not  dare  to  follow 
them.  Had  the  reinforcement  arrived  one  half 
hour  sooner,  the  bloody  tragedy  soon  to  be  enacted 
would  never  have  taken  place. 

The  unfortunate  Texian  prisoners  were  now 
marched  back  to  Goliad,  and  shut  up  in  the  church, 
which  was  thereby  so  crowded  that  scarcely  a 
fourth  of  them  were  able  to  sit  or  crouch  upon  the 
ground.  Luckily  the  interior  of  the  building  wae 
Uiirty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  or  they  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  suflfocated.  Here  they  remained 
all  night,  parched  with  thirst ;  and  it  was  not  tail 
eight  in  the  morning  that  six  of  their  number  wen 
permitted  to  fetch  water  from  the  river.  In  the 
evening  they  were  again  allowed  water,  but  for 
two  nights  and  days  no  other  refreshment  pasted 
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their  lips.  Strong  pickets  of  troops,  and  gans 
loaded  with  grape,  were  stationed  round  their 
prison,  ready  to  massacre  them  in  case  of  an  out- 
hreak,  which  it  seemed  the  intention  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  pruYoke.  At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  six  x>uncefi  of  raw  beef  were  distribu- 
ted to  each  man.  This  they  had  no  means  of 
cooking,  save  at  two  small  fires,  which  they  made 
of  the  wood-work  of  the  church  :  and  as  the  heat 
caused  by  these  was  unendurable  to  the  closely 
packed  multitude,  the  majority  devoured  their 
scanty  ration  raw.  One  more  night  was  passed  in 
this  wretched  state,  and  then  the  prisoners  were 
removed  to  an  open  court  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  This  was  a  great  improvement  of  their 
situation,  but  all  that  day  no  rations  were  given  to 
them,  and  they  began  to  buy  food  of  the  soldiers, 
giving  for  it  what  money  they  possessed ;  and 
when  that  was  all  gone,  bartering  their  clothes, 
even  to  their  shirts  and  trousers.  So  enormous, 
however,  were  the  prices  charged  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, Mr.  Ehrenberg  tells  us,  that  one  hungry 
roan  could  easily  eat  at  u  meal  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  tortiflas  or  maize-cakes.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
mode  of  extortion,  the  Mexican  soldiers,  who  are 
bom  thieves,  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  to 
rob  the  unhappy  prisoners  of  whatever  clothing  or 
property  they  had  led. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beef  were  given  to  each  man;  and  whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  roasting  it,  there  appeared 
to  their  great  surprise  a  hundred  and  twenty  fresh 
prisoners,  being  Major  Ward's  detachment,  which 
had  lost  its  way  in  the  prairie,  and,  afler  wander- 
ing about  for  eight  days,  had  heard  of  Fanning's 
capitulation,  and  surrendered  on  the  same  terms. 
Twenty-six  of  them,  carpenters  by  trade,  had  been 
detained  at  Victoria  by  order  of  Colonel  Holzinger, 
to  assist  in  building  bridges  for  the  transport  of 
the  artillery  across  the  river.  On  the  seventh  day 
came  a  hundred  more  prisoners,  who  had  just 
landed  at  Copano  from  New  York,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Miller,  and  had  been  captured  by 
the  Mexican  cavalry.  The  rations  were  still 
scanty,  and  .^ven  but  at  long  intervals ;  and  the 
starving  Texians  continued  their  system  of  barter, 
arged  to  it  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  by  the 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  told  them  that  they  were  to 
be  shot  in  a  day  or  two,  and  might  as  well  part 
with  whatever  they  had  left,  in  order  to  render 
their  last  hours  more  endurable.  This  cruel  as- 
surance, however,  the  prisoners  did  not  believe. 
They  were  sanguine  of  a  speedy  return  to  the 
States,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  an 
Ofder  for  their  shipment  from  Santa  Anna,  who 
was  then  at  St.  Antonio,  and  to  whom  news  of  the 
eapitulation  had  been  sent.  General  Urrea  had 
■arched  from  Goliad  immediately  after  their  sur- 
render, only  leaving  sufficient  troops  to  guard 
them,  and  had  crossed  the  Guadalupe  without  op- 
position. Santa  Anna's  order  at  last  came,  but  its 
purport  was  far  different  from  the  anticipated  one. 
We  resume  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Ehrenberg's 
narrative : — 

The  eighth  morning  of  our  captivity  dawned, 
nd  so  great  were  our  sufferings,  ttiat  we  had  re- 
solved, if  some  change  were  not  made  in  our  con- 
ation, to  free  ourselves  by  force,  or  die  in  the 
attempt,  when  a  rumor  spread  that  a  courier  from 
Santa  Anna  had  arrived  during  the  night.  This 
inspired  us  with  fresh  hopes,  and  we  trusted  that 
the  hour  of  our  deliverance  at  last  approached.  At 
•Iglit  o'dodc  in  the  morning  an  officer  entered  our 
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place  of  confinement,  carrying  Santa  Anna*s  order 
m  his  hand,  of  the  contents  of  which,  however,  he 
told  us  nothing,  except  that  we  were  immediately 
to  march  away  from  Goliad.  Whether  we  wets 
to  go  to  Copano  or  Matamoras,  we  were  not  in- 
formed. We  saw  several  pieces  of  cannon  stand- 
ing pointed  against  our  enclosure,  the  artineiymen 
standing  by  them  with  lighted  matches,  and  near 
them  was  drawn  up  a  battalion  of  infantry  in  pax^ 
ade  uniform,  but  coarse  and  ragged  enough.  The 
infantry  had  no  knapsacks  or  baggage  of  any  kind ; 
but  at  the  time  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  os  re- 
marked the  circumstance,  as  the  Mexican  soldiers 
in  general  carry  little  or  nothing.  For  our  part, 
we  required  but  a  very  short  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  march,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  drawn 
up,  two  deep,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Mil- 
ler's detachment,  which  was  quartered  outside  the 
fort.  Fanning  and  the  other  wounded  men,  the 
doctor,  his  assistants,  and  the  interpreters,  wers 
also  absent.  They  were  to  be  sent  later  to  New 
Orleans,  it  was  believed,  by  a  nearer  road. 

After  the  names  had  been  called  over,  the  order 
to  march  was  given,  and  we  filed  out  through  the 
ptite  of  the  fortress,  the  Greys  taking  the  lead.  Out- 
side the  gate  we  were  received  by  two  detachments 
of  Mexican  infantry,  who  marched  along  on  either 
side  of  us,  in  the  same  order  as  ourselves.  We 
were  about  four  hundred  in  number,  and  the  enemy 
about  seven  hundred,  not  including  the  cavalry,  of 
which  numerous  small  groups  were  scattered  about 
the  prairie.  We  marched  on  in  silence,  not  how- 
ever in  the  direction  we  had  anticipated,  but  along 
the  road  to  Victoria.  This  surprised  us ;  but  upon 
reflection  we  concluded  that  they  were  conducting 
us  to  some  eastern  port,  thence  to  be  shipped  to 
New  Orleans,  which,  upon  the  whole,  was  perhaps 
the  best  and  shortest  plan.  There  was  something, 
however,  in  the  profound  silence  of  the  Mexican 
soldiers,  who  were  usually  unceasing  chatterers, 
that  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
anxiety.  It  was  like  a  funeral  march,  and  truly 
might  it  so  be  (»lled.  Presently  I  turned  my  head 
to  see  if  Miller's  people  had  joined  and  were 
marching  with  us.  But,  to  my  extreme  astonish- 
ment, neither  they  nor  Fanning's  men,  nor  the 
Georgia  battalion,  were  to  be  seen.  They  had 
separated  us  without  our  observing  it,  and  the  de- 
tachment with  which  I  was  marching  consisted 
only  of  the  Greys  and  a  few  Texian  colonists. 
Glancing  at  the  escort,  their  full  dress  uniform  and 
the  absence  of  all  baggage,  now  for  the  first  time 
struck  me.  I  thought  of  the  bloody  scenes  that 
had  occurred  at  Tampico,  San  Patncio,  and  the 
Alamo,  of  the  false  and  cruel  character  of  those  in 
whose  power  we  were,  and  I  was  seized  with  t 
presentiment  of  evil.  For  a  moment  1  was  about 
to  communicate  my  apprehensions  to  my  com- 
rades ;  but  hope,  which  never  dies,  again  caused 
me  to  take  a  more  cheering  view  of  our  situation. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  he  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  in  case  of  need,  to  be  unencumbered  in  my 
movements,  I  watched  my  opportunity ;  and  threw 
away  amongst  the  grass  of  the  prairie  a  bundle 
containing  the  few  things  that  the  thievish  Mexi- 
cans had  allowed  me  to  retain. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  our  de- 
parture firom  the  fort,  when  suddenly  the  command 
was  given  in  Spanish  to  wheel  to  the  left,  learing 
the  road ;  and,  as  we  did  not  understand  the  order, 
the  officer  himself  went  in  front  to  show  us  the 
way,  and  my  companions  followed  without  taking 
any  particular  notice  of  the  change  of  directioo. 
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To  oar  laA  ran  m  mnskeet  hedfj^e^  five  or  nx  feet  in 
height,  at  right  angles  with  the  river  St.  Antonio, 
which  flowcNi  at  about  a  thoiisaud  paces  from  us, 
between  banks  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  of 
which  banks  the  one  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  river 
rose  nearly  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water.  We 
were  marched  along  the  side  of  the  hedge  towards 
the  stream,  and  suddenly  the  thought  flashed  across 
us,  ^*  Why  are  they  taking  us  in  this  direction?" 
The  appearance  of  a  number  of  lancers,  cantering 
about  in  the  fields  on  our  right,  also  startled  us ; 
and  iust  then  the  foot-soldiers,  who  had  been 
marching  between  us  and  the  hedge,  changed  their 
places,  and  joined  those  of  their  comrades  who 
ffuarded  us  on  the  other  side.  Before  we  could 
divine  the  meaning  of  this  manoeuvre,  the  word 
was  given  to  halt.  It  came  like  a  sentence  of 
death  ;  for  at  the  same  moment  that  it  was  uttered, 
the  sound  of  a  volley  of  musketry  echoed  across  the 
prairie.  We  thought  of  our  comrades  and  of  our 
own  probable  fate. 

"Kneel  down!'*  now  burst  in  harsh  accents 
from  the  lips  of  the  Mexican  commander. 

No  one  stirred.  Few  of  us  understood  the  or- 
der, and  those  who  did  would  not  obey.  The 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  stood  at  about  three  paces 
from  us,  leveUed  their  muskets  at  our  breasts. 
Even  then  we  could  hardly  believe  that  they  meant 
to  shoot  us ;  for  if  we  had,  we  should  assuredly 
have  rushed  forward  in  our  desperation,  and,  wea- 
ponless though  we  were,  some  of  our  murderers 
would  have  met  their  death  at  our  hands.  Only 
one  of  our  number  was  well  acquainted  with  Span- 
ish, and  even  he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  compre- 
hend the  order  that  had  been  given.  He  stared  at 
the  commanding-officer  as  if  awaiting  its  repetition, 
and  we  stared  at  him,  ready,  at  the  first  word  he 
should  utter,  to  spring  ujpon  the  soldiers.  But  he 
seemed  to  be,  as  most  ot  us  were,  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  demonstration  was  merely  a 
menace,  used  to  induce  us  to  enter  the  Mexican 
service.  With  threatening  ^ture  and  drawn 
sword,  the  chief  of  the  assassins  again  ejaculated 
the  command  to  kneel  down.  The  sound  of  a  sec- 
ond volley,  from  a  different  direction  with  the  first, 
just  then  reached  our  ears,  and  was  followed  by  a 
confused  cry,  as  if  those  at  whom  it  had  been 
aimed,  had  not  all  been  immediately  killed.  Our 
comrade,  the  one  who  understood  Spanish,  started 
from  his  momentary  lethargy,  and  boldly  addressed 
us. 

"  Comrades !"  cried  he,  "you  hear  that  report, 
that  cry !  There  is  no  hope  (or  us— our  last  hour 
is  come !     Therefore,  comrades — !" 

A  terrible  explosion  interrupted  him — and  then 
all  was  still.  A  thick  cloud  of  smoke  was  wreath- 
ing curling  towards  the  St.  Antonio.  The  blood 
of  our  lieutenant  was  on  my  clothes,  and  around 
me  lay  my  friends,  convulsed  by  the  last  agony.  I 
saw  nothing  more.  Unhurt  myself,  I  sprang  up, 
and,  conceded  by  the  thick  smoke,  fled  along  the 
side  of  the  hedge  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  the 
noise  of  the  water  for  my  guide.  Suddenly  a  blow 
from  a  heavy  sabre  fell  upon  my  head,  and  from 
out  of  the  smoke  emerged  the  form  of  a  little  Mex- 
kaa  lieutenant.  He  aimed  a  second  blow  at  me, 
which  I  parried  with  my  left  arm.  I  had  nothing 
to  risk,  but  everything  to  gain.  It  was  life  or 
death.  Behind  me  a  thousand  bayonets,  before  me 
the  almost  powerless  sword  of  a  coward.  I  rushed 
apon  him,  and  with  true  Mexican  valor,  he  fled 
mm  an  unarmed  man.  On  I  went,  the  river  rolled 
at  my  feet,  the  soldiers  were  shouting  and  yelling 
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behind.  "  Texas  forever !"  cned  I,  and  witlioot  a 
moment's  hesitation,  plunged  into  the  water.  The 
bullets  whistled  round  me  as  I  swam  slowly  and 
wearily  to  the  other  side,  but  none  wounded  me. 
Our  poor  dog,  who  had  been  with  us  all  through 
the  campaign,  and  had  jumped  into  the  river  with 
me,  fell  a  last  sacrifice  to  Mexican  cruelty.  He 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  a  ball 
struck  him,  and  he  disappeared. 

Whilst  these  horrible  scenes  were  occurring  in 
the  prairie.  Colonel  Fanning  and  his  wounded 
companions  were  shot  and  bayoneted  at  Goliad, 
only  Doctor  Thackleford  and  a  few  hospital  aids 
having  their  lives  spared,  in  order  that  tbey  might 
attend  on  the  wounded  Mexicans.  Besides  Mr. 
Ehrenberg,  but  three  of  the  prisoners  at  Goliad 
ultimately  escaped  the  slaughter. 

Having  crossed  the  St.  Antonio,  Mr.  Ehrenberg 
struck  into  the  high  grass  and  thickets,  which  con- 
cealed him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
wandered  through  the  prairie,  guiding  himself,  as 
best  he  might,  by  sun  and  stars,  and  striving  to 
reach  the  river  Brazos.  He  lost  his  way,  and 
went  through  a  variety  of  striking  adveotures, 
which,  with  some  characteristic  sketches  of  Tex- 
ian  life  and  habits,  of  General  Sam  Houston  and 
Santa  Anna,  and  a  spirited  account  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Jacinto,  at  which,  however,  he  himself  was 
not  present,  fill  up  the  remainder  of  his  book.  Of 
one  scene,  between  Houston  and  his  army,  we 
will  make  a  final  extract : — 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  the  army  of 
Texian  militia,  under  Houston,  which  had .  in- 
creased to  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  w^as  as- 
sembled on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river.  One 
messenger  after  another  had  arrived,  bringing  news 
that  had  converted  them  into  perfect  cannibals, 
thirsting  aCLer  Mexican  blood.  The  murder  of 
Grant  and  his  horsemen,  that  of  Johnson  and 
King  with  their  detachments ;  the  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  Ward,  who  was  wandering  about 
in  the  prairie  ;  and  finally,  Horton's  report  of  the 
capture  of  the  unfortunate  Fanning :  all  these  ca-r 
lamities,  in  conjunction  with  the  fall  of  the  Alamo, 
had  raised  the  fury  of  the  backwoodsmen  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  were  neither  to  hold  nor  bind,  and 
nobody  but  Sam  Houston  would  have  been  able  to 
curb  them. 

The  old  general  sat  upon  a  heap  of  saddles ;  and 
in  a  circle  round  a  large  fire,  sat  or  stood,  leaning 
upon  their  rifles,  the  captains  of  the  militia.  The 
whole  group  was  surrounded  by  a  grumblinc 
crowd  of  backwoodsmen.  The  dark  fiery  eyes  of 
the  officers,  nearly  all  tall  and  powerful  figures, 
glanced  alternately  at  the  flames  and  at  old  Sam, 
who  was  the  only  calm  person  present.  Slowly 
taking  a  small  knife  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  he 
openM  it,  produced  a  huge  piece  of  Cavendish, 
cut  oflf  a  quid,  shoved  it  between  his  upper  lip  and 
front  teeth,  and  handed  the  tobacco  to  his  nearest 
neighbor.  This  was  a  gigantic  captain,  the  upper 
part  of  whose  body  was  clothed  in  an  Indian  hunt: 
ing  coat,  his  head  covered  with  what  had  once 
b^n  a  fine  beaver  hat,  but  of  which  the  broad 
brim  now  flapped  down  over  his  ears,  whilst  his 
strong  muscular  legs  were  wrapped  from  knee  to 
ankle  in  thick  crimson  flannel,  a  precaution  against 
the  thorns  of  the  muskeet-trees  not  unfrequently 
adopted  in  the  west.  His  bullet-pouch  was  made 
out  of  the  head  of  a  leopard,  in  which  eyes  of  red 
doth  had  been  inserted,  to  bring  out,  by  contrast, 
the  beauty  of  the  skin,  and  was  suspended  from  a 
strap  of  brown  untanned  deer-hide.    With^i^i^iG^ 
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piession  of  great  bitteraess,  the  backwoodsman 
handed  the  tobacco  to  the  man  next  to  him ;  and  it 
passed  on  from  hand  to  hand,  untasted  by  any  one 
—a  sign  of  uncommon  excitement  amongst  the  per- 
sons there  assembled.  When  the  despised  Caven- 
dish had  gone  the  round,  the  old  general  stuck  it 
in  his  pocket  again,  and  continued  the  conference, 
at  the  same  time  whittling  a  stick  with  perfect 
coolness  and  unconcern. 

••  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  tell  you  that  our  affairs 
look  rather  ticklish— can *t  deny  it — but  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  bring  the  people  to  their 
senses.  Santa  Anna  may  destroy  the  colonies, 
but  it  won't  be  Sam  Houston's  fault.  Instead  of 
at  once  assembling,  the  militia  stop  at  home  with 
their  wives— quite  comfortable  in  the  chimney- 
comer — think  that  a  handful  of  volunteers  can 
whip  ten  thousand  of  these  half-blood.  Quite  mis- 
taken, gentlemen— quite  mistaken.  You  see  it 
now — the  brave  fellows  are  gone — a  scandal  it  is 
for  us — and  the  enemy  is  at  our  heels.  Instead  of 
seeing  four  or  five  thousand  of  our  people  here, 
there  are  thirteen  hundred — the  others  are  minding 
the  shop— making  journeys  to  the  Sabine.  Can't 
help  it,  comrades,  must  retire  to  the  Brazos, 
into  the  forests — must  be  off,  and  that  at  once." 

•*  Stop,  general,  that  ain't  sense."  cried  a  man, 
with  a  cap  made  out  of  wild  cat^s  skin ;  *<  not  a 
step  backwards — the  enemy  must  soon  come,  and 
then  we  '11  whip  'em  so  glorious,  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  see  it;  the  miserable  vampires  that 
they  are." 

**A  fight!  a  fight!"  shouted  the  surrounding 
throng.     **  For  Texas,  now  or  never  !" 

**  Sam  Houston  is  not  of  that  opinion,  my  fine 
fallows,"  answered  the  general,  "  and  it  is  not  his 
will  to  fight.  Sam  will  not  risk  the  fate  of  the 
republic  in  a  single  foolhardy  battle.  The  broad 
woods  of  the  Brazos  shall  do  us  good  service. 
Though  you  are  brave,  and  willing  to  risk  your 
lives,  it  would  be  small  benefit  to  the  country  if 
you  lost  them.  No,  my  bt»ys,  we  '11  give  it  to  the 
vermin,  never  fear ;  they  shall  have  it,  as  sure  as 
Sam  Houston  stands  in  his  own  shoes." 

**It's  impossible  for  us  to  go  hick,  general," 
cried  another  speaker ;  **  can't  be — must  at  'em ! 
What,  general,  our  richest  plantations  lie  between 
the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos,  and  are  we  to  aban- 
don them  to  these  thieves!  Old  Austin*  would 
rise  out  of  his  grave  if  he  heard  the  footsteps  of 
the  murderers  upon  the  prairie.  No,  general — 
must  be  at  them — must  conqueror  die !" 

"  Must  conquer  or  die!"  was  echoed  through 
the  crowd  ;  but  the  old  general  sat  whittling  away, 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  seemed  determined  that 
the  next  victory  he  gained  should  be  in  his  own 
oamp. 

**  Boys,"  said  he — and  he  stood  op,  took  another 
quid,  shut  his  knife,  and  continued — "  Boys,  you 
want  to  fight — very  praiseworthy  indeed — your 
courage  is  certainly  very  praiseworthy  ; — but  sup- 
pose the  enemy  brings  artillery  with  him,  can  you, 
will  you,  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  battle  be- 
fore our  tardy  fellow-citizens  come  up  to  reinforce 
us?  How  will  you  answer  it  to  your  consciences,  if 
the  republic  falls  back  under  the  Mexican  j^oke, 
because  an  undisciplined  mob  would  not  wait  the 
favorable  moment  for  a  fight?  No,  no,  citizens — 
we  must  retire  to  the  Brazos,  where  our  rifles  will 
give  us  the  advantage;  whilst  here  we  should 

*  The  founder  of  the  American  colanies  in  Texas,  and 
fiKhor  of  Stephen  F.  Aattio. 


have  to  charge  the  enem^,  who  is  five  timee  cor 
strength,  in  the  open  prairie.  Don't  doubt  year 
courage,  as  you  eal\  it — though  it 's  only  foolhard- 
iness — but  I  represent  the  republic,  and  am  answer^ 
able  to  the  whole  people  for  what  I  do.  Can*t 
allow  you  to  fight  here.  Once  more  I  summon 
you  to  follow  me  to  San  Felipe,  and  all  who  wish 
well  to  Texas  will  be  ready  in  an  hour's  time. 
Every  moment  we  may  expect  to  see  the  enemy 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Once  more  then — 
to  the  banks  of  the  Brazos?" 

The  old  general  walked  off*  to  his  tent,  and  the 
crowd  betook  themselves  to  their  fires,  murmuring 
and  discontented,  and  put  their  rifles  in  order.  But 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Texian  army  left  their 
camp  on  the  Colorado.  Sam  Houston  had  pre- 
vailed, and  the  next  evening  he  and  his  men 
reached  San  Felipe,  and,  wiuiout  pausing  there, 
marched  up  the  nver.  On  the  30th  March  the 
first  squadron  of  the  enemy  showed  itself  near 
San  Felipe.  The  inhabitants  abandoned  their 
well-stored  shops  and  houses,  set  fire  to  them  with 
their  own  hands,  and  fled  across  the  river.  The 
Mexicans  entered  the  town,  and  their  rage  was 
boundless  when,  instead  of  a  rich  booty,  they 
found  heaps  of  ashes.  Houston  had  now  vanished, 
and  his  foes  could  nowhere  trace  him,  till  he  sud* 
denly,  and  of  his  own  accord,  reappeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  fell  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt,  amply 
refuting  the  false  and  base  charge  brought  against 
him  by  his  enemies,  that  he  had  retreated  through 
cowardice.  But  to  this  day,  it  is  a  riddle  to  me 
how  he  managed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  un- 
ruly spirits  he  commanded,  and  to  induce  them  to 
retreat  across  the  Brazos  to  Bufifalo  Bayou.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain— only  Sam  Houston  could 
have  done  it ;  no  other  man  in  the  republic. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg  escaped  from  all  his  perils  io 
time  to  share  the  rejoicings  of  the  Texians  at  the 
final  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  Mexican 
army.  And  certainly  they  had  cause  for  exulta- 
tion, not  only  at  being  rid  of  their  cruel  and  semi- 
barbarous  oppressors,  but  in  the  persevering  gal- 
lantry they  had  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
campaign,  during  which  many  errors  were  com- 
mitted and  many  lives  uselessly  sacrificed,  but  of 
which  the  close  was  nevertheless  so  glorious  to 
those  engaged  in  it.  Unskilled  in  military  tactics, 
without  discipline  or  resources,  the  stubborn  cour- 
age of  a  handful  of  American  backwoodsmen 
proved  an  overmatch  for  Santa  Anna  and  his  hosts, 
and  the  fairest  and  freshest  leaf  of  the  Mexican 
cactus  was  rent  from  the  parent  stem,  never  to  be 
reunited.* 


Works  of  the  English  Puritan  Divihes. — Wiley  k> 
Putnam  have  just  issued  an  exceedingly  neat  edition 
of  some  of  the  minor  works  of  John  6un3ran — ^ii  is 
for  sale  by  Jordan  &  Wiley.  The  volume  contains 
"  The  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved,"  "  The  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican,"  "  The  Trinity  and  a  Christian,"  "  The 
Law  and  a  Christian,"  and  some  smaller  pieces.  It 
also  includes  a  short  life  of  the  author,  by  Rev. 
James  Hamilton.  Considered  as  a  mere  book,  the 
one  under  notice  is  the  prettiest  and  most  conven- 
ient of  the  cheap  issues  of  the  year.  It  is  noatly 
bound  and  well  printed,  and  it  has  the  one  great  aa> 
vantage  of  books  not  intended  for  rebinding,  of  tk* 
leavfj  beintc  cut  ready  for  reading.  A  similar  edition 
of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  would  sell  well.^^of- 
ton  Post, 


*  The  arms  of  Mexico  are  a  cactus,  with  as  many  V 
as  theie  are  states  of  the  repablic.    -*^^^^^. 


8ALB  OF  BOOKS  AHD  M8B.   OT  THE  POBT   GRAT. 


Frond  the  Athensvin. 
8ALB    OF  BOOKS  AND    MSS.   OF  THE    POET 
GRAY. 

A  LARGE  parcel  of  books,  a  portion  of  the  library 
of  the  poet  Gray,  and  seyeral  yesy  interesting 
MSS.,  including  an  early  copy  of  the  "  Eleg^  in  a 
Coantry  Churchyard,*'  in  the  poet's  handwriting, 
were  sold  on  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  by  the 
Messrs.  Evans,  in  their  new  rooms,  New  Bond 
street.  Gray  bequeathed  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  Mason,  the  poet,  his  friend,  executor  and 
iHogiapher.  Mason,  it  appears,  bequeathed  them 
to  his  curate,  a  Mr.  Bright,  and  by  Mr.  Bright's 
sons,  it  is  understood,  they  were  now  dispersed. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  excited  by  this  sale. 
The  autograph  of  Gray  has  long  been  very  scarce. 
There  were,  therefore,  many  candidates  anxious  to 
possess  a  volume,  a  poem,  or  a  letter.  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  they  sold  excessively  dear — 
beyond  the  reach,  indeed,  of  ordinary  purchasers. 
We  were  somewhat  disappointed,  we  must  con- 
fess, at  first  sight,  with  the  outside  appearance  of 
the  poet's  library.  Gray  had  been,  we  were  led 
to  expect  from  the  prim  fastidiousness  of  his  dress 
and  manners,  a  kind  of  dandy  in  his  books.  Prior, 
at  St.  John's,  was,  we  know,  a  dandy  in  this 
matter.  Gray,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  care- 
less. Roger  Payne  or  Kalthoeber  had  never 
worked,  it  was  evident,  for  the  recluse  of  Pem- 
broke College.  Many  of  his  books  were  yery 
ordinary  copies  : 

Refuse  of  stalls,  and  gleanings  of  Duck  Lane. 

Many  wanted  their  outside  letterings — others  were 
cropped  to  the  quick,  and  there  was  not  a  book  in 
the  whole  collection  but  would  have  horrified  Dr. 
Dibdin,  or  would  have  stood  the  test  of  Mr.  Miller's 
role.  The  books  in  Pembroke  College  Library  are 
not  much  better,  and  Gray  would  appear  to  have 
caught  a  loye  for  dingy  exteriors  from  the  library 
of  his  last  retreat.  We  were  soon,  however, 
induced  to  forget  the  squalid  condition  of  the  poet's 
▼olumes  by  their  inside  attractiveness.  Gray  was 
a  most  beautiful  penman — his  style  of  writing  was 
neat  in  the  extreme,  worthy  of  Cocker  or  Davies 
of  Hereford.  Pope  printed  belter,  and  Ben  John- 
son wrote  a  smaller  though  not  a  neater  hand. 
Several  of  his  books  were  crowded  with  side  notes. 
He  wrote,  we  are  told,  with  a  crow  pen,  and  the 
particular  fineness  of  his  writing  bears  out  the 
statement.  We  were  pleased  to  see  some  of  his 
Eton  books,  with  nomas  Gray,  Eton,  1733, 
written  within,  in  the  large  round  hand  of  a  school- 
boy. Here,  too,  was  his  mother's  dark  blue 
mor^co  psalm  book,  with  her  name,  Dorothy 
Gray,  on  the  fly  leaf,  in  her  own  handwriting. 
This  was  a  volume  rich  with  associations.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  filial  afifection  can  well  exceed 
Gray's  fondness  for  his  mother,  and  she  well  de- 
served his  love.  He  never  mentioned  her  name, 
we  are  told  by  Mason,  without  a  sigh,  and  her 
epitaph,  by  her  son — a  poetic  composition  in  prose 
^s  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  touching  epitaphs 
in  our  language.  She  was,  he  says,  the  careful, 
tender  mother  of  many  children,  **one  of  whom 
alone  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her." 

Gray's  copy  of  Shakspeare  was  Theobald's  duo- 
decimo edition,  of  1740,  m  eight  volumes.  Charles 
Lamb  preferred  Rowe's  edition,  for  the  sake  of  the 
had  plates,  which  served  as  marks  to  particular 
passages.  Gray  had  adopted  Pope's  plan,  of 
narking  beautifnl  passages  niih  inrertrd  cotuipss 


— and  his  notes  were  ohieily  marks  of  admiration, 
or  accidental  resemblances  to  particular  poet». 
The  Shakspeare,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance 
that  the  second  volume  was  wanting,  sold  for 
12/.  125.  The  poet's  edition  of  Milton  was  one  of 
Tonson's  printing,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes.  ,  It 
was  interleaved,  and  half-bound,  and  in  a  very 
dingy  state.  This  sold  for  33/. ;  it  was  evidently 
an  Eton  book,  and  an  old  favorite  in  his  riper 
years.  His  *'  Linnci  Systema  Naturae,"  two  vol- 
umes in  three,  interleaved,  with  very  numerous 
MS.  notes,  and  beautiful  pen  and  ink  drawings  of 
birds  and  insects,  sold  for  forty  guineas.  Cole  tells 
us,  in  his  MS.  memoranda  in  the  Museum,  that 
whenever  he  called  on  Gray  he  had  Linneeus' 
works,  interleaved,  always  before  him."  Dod»> 
ley's  **  London,"  in  six  volumes  octavo,  a  poor 
book,  to  be  picked  up  on  a  stall  for  half  a  guinea, 
sold  for  fifteen  guineas.  His  notes  exhibited  a 
very  general  knowledge  of  his  subject;  but  the 
book  they  were  written  in  has  no  other  recommen- 
dation than  a  pretty  complete  list  of  subjects,  and 
a  wide  margin.  Gray,  like  Walpole,  was  fond  of 
London  localities — he  had  annotated  with  care  a 
copy  of  Strjrpe's  own  edition  of  Stow,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  1720 — but  the  notes,  such  as  we 
saw,  were  chiefly  drawn  irom  printed  auth(»ritiee — 
a  few,  however,  were  from  personal  observation, 
and  all  were  in  excellent  taste.  We  may  add, 
that  Pennant  had  the  use  of  an  interleaved  copy 
of**  London  and  its  Environs,"  with  notes  by  Mr. 
Gray,  and  owns  himself  indebted  to  the  papers  of 
the  poet  **  for  many  corrections  and  observations  on 
the  antiquities  of  London." 

Gray,  like  Warburton,  was  a  very  careful  reader 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  Warburton's  notes 
have  found  a  place  in  the  1826  edition  of  Claren- 
don, and  they  well  deserved  publication,  for  War- 
burton  had  gone  deeply  into  the  literature  and 
party  pamphlets  of  that  interesting  period.  We 
can  hardly  say  as  much  for  Gray's  annotations— 
they  are  of  a  very  general  description,  chiefly  refer- 
ential and  genealogical.  They  show  no  insight 
into  character — nothing  drawn  from  MS.  sources 
or  scarce  aothorilies.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
with  what  particular  object  he  could  have  written 
so  frequently,  so  neatly,  and  so  laboriously  on  the 
margins.  For  his  own  information  they  could  not 
have  been  drawn  up — for  surely  Gray  could  never 
require  a  note  either  to  inform  or  reinform  him  that 
the  noble  character  of  Lord  Pembroke  in  the  his- 
tory was  drawn  for  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  brother  of  Philip  Herbert  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  yet  there  was  a  note,  we 
observed,  to  this  efltct. 

Gray  was  as  fond  of  art  as  he  was  of  poetry  and 
natural  history.  Here  were  his  copies  of  Vertue's 
printed  Catalogues  of  the  Royal  Collection  of  Pic- 
tures in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  The  notes,  how- 
ever, vere  neither  numerous  nor  valuable.  The 
copy  of  **  Kennedy's  Account  of  the  Pictures  and 
Marbles  at  Wilton  House,"  was  rich  in  notes, 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sum  it  realized, 
14/.,  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the  Hon.  Syd- 
ney Herbert,  they  were  interesting.  You  may 
buy  the  printed  book  for  a  shilling  or  eighteen- 
pence.  Gray  drew  very  neatly.  **  This  book," 
says  Mason,  **  contains  a  few  attempts  in  drawing 
by  Mr.  Gray  when  a  boy  :  they  prove  him  to  have 
an  accurate  eye,  which  might  nave  carried  him 
much  further  in  the  art  had  he  pursued  it." 
Cowper  and  Thomson  both  drew  a  little— Pop^ 
painted  in  oils,  and  Mason  himself  etched  aportrall 
of  Gray. 


434  JOHN  WICUF. 

The  poef  s  own  MSS.  were,  after  all,  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  sale.  We  are  perhaps  safe  in 
assertiDg  that  there  is  no  poem  in  the  Enslish 
language  so  well  and  widely  known  as  the  **  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,'*  a  MS.  copy,  in  the 
poet's  own  handwriting,  drew  many  bidders.  Mr. 
Edward  Jesse,  the  well-known  naturalist,  was 
authorized  by  Eton  College,  (Gray's  own  College, 
to  give  the  sum  oi fifty  guineas  fur  the  MS.,  and 
some  were  found  to  assert  that  it  was  actually 
knocked  down  to  the  college  for  that  amount. 
Such,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  fact,  but  the  pur- 
chase (if  it  was  one)  was  overruled,  and  the  bid- 
dings went  on  till  it  was  finally  knocked  down  for 
the  sum  of  100/.  Mr.  Penn,  of  Stoke-Pogeis,  is 
said  to  be  the  purchaser.  Stoke-Pogeis  church- 
yard, our  readers  will  remember,  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  Elegy,  and  is,  moreover,  the  church- 
yard in  which  the  poet  himself  is  buried.  100/. 
was  a  large  sum,  for  the  MS.  in  question  was  not 
the  first  rough  draft  of  the  poem— each  stanza,  it  is 
thought,  went  through  a  variety  of  brushings, 
prunings  and  amendings.  The  Elegy  was  no 
more  thrown  ofif  at  a  heat  than  Hudibras,  and  we 
know  by  what  process  of  elaboration  Butler 
worked.  Gray  was  a  slow  writer — and  there 
was,  in  all  probability,  several  foul  copies  before 
the  copy  sold.  One  variation  from  the  printed  text 
was  extremely  curious  : 

Some  mute  inglorious  Tally  here  may  rest, 
Some  CtBsar  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Tully  and  Caesar  were  classic  importations  into  a 
country  churchyard,  •  quite  out  of  keeping  in  an 
English  Elegy,  so  we  now  read — 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Crommell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  this  was  an 
alteration  for  the  better. 

Next  in  point  of  importance,  \i price  be  any  test, 
was  an  annotated  copy,  by  Gray,  of  the  Strawberry 
Hill  edition  of  his  two  odes,  "  The  Bard,'*  and 
**  The  Progress  of  Poesy."  This  we  had  not 
time  to  examine  very  attentively — but  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  its  copyright  importance  by  the  account  in 
the  catalogue,  it  deserved  to  sell  for  very  little. 
The  notes  are  well  known — they  are  printed  in 
Mitford's  edition  of  Gray,  and,  we  believe,  else- 
where. The  annotated  odes  produced,  notwith- 
standing, 100/.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  "  Long  Story," 
with  a  complimenlary  note  to  the  poet  from  Miss 
Speed,  of  Stoke-Pogeis  (the  Lady  Austen  of  the 

Soem,)  realized  45/.  This,  too,  we  believe,  was 
ought  by  Mr.  Penn.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  ode  on 
the  •*  Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,"  sold 
for  11/.  ;  and  a  MS.  copy  of  his  **  Fatal  Sisters" 
for  the  same  sum.  The  original  of  one  of  his 
printed  letters  to  West,  containing  an  unprinted 
translation  from  Propertius,"  brought  11/.  5*.  The 
original  MS.  of  the  printed  letter  to  West,  con- 
taining a  translation  from  Statins,  of  1 10  lines,  of 
which  27  alone  have  appeared  in  print,  sold  for 
28/.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Wharton,  and  an 
unpublished  copy  of  satirical  verses  (full  of  wit  and 
humor)  on  the  heads  of  houses  at  Cambrid^, 
brought  3i/.  IO5.  A  small  parcel  of  papers  relating 
to  his  intended  History  of  English  Poetry — and  a 
transcript  from  Gawain  Douglas,  brought  10/. 
Three  small  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  four  insects 
painted  on  vellum,  with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  natur- 
aliitti  and  much  of  the  art  of  an  engraver,  brought 
10/.  A  letter  to  Stooehewer,  and  three  copies  of 
•,  including  an  epitaph  on  a  child,  in  verae, 


properly  rejected  by  Mason,  brought  40/.  Seven 
small  paper  Note  ^ooks,  containing  menooraoda 
made  during  his  several  tours,  sold  for  30/.  An 
interesting  letter,  unvublished,  giving  an  aoeooDt 
of  the  ceremonies  ana  proceedings  in  Westminster 
Hall  at  the  coronation  of  George  HI.,  sold  for  7/., 
^nd  forty  letters,  all  unpublished,  addressed  to  bis 
friend  and  executor  the  Rev.  James  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  Pembroke  Hall,  sold  at  the  rate  of  3/.  bs, 
a  piece — ^rather  a  high  price,  for  his  name  was  not 
signed  to  any  of  them — a  few  had  his  initials,  and 
the  rest  were  without  a  signature  of  any  kind — 
yet  they  had  one  and  all  passed  through  the  post. 
Gray,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  timid  man — he  had 
humor  and  wit,  and  at  times  the  inclination  to 
write  severely — he  knew,  moreover,  his  skill,  and 
he  often  exercised  it. 


JOHN   WlCLfF. 

From  out  that  midnight,  00  dark  aod  deep, 

A  Toice  cried.  Ho,  airaken ! 
And  the  sleepers  aroused  ihemselres  from  sleep, 

And  the  thrones  of  the  earth  were  shaken. 

Delta. 

A  STERN  yet  glorious  task  was  thine, 

Thou  lion-hearted  champion ! 
To  wage,  array*d  with  strength  divine, 

A  mortal  fight  with  sin  alone. 
To  speak  God^s  holy  mandate  out. 

Alike  before  the  rack  and  throne ; 
And  drown  oppression's  rabble  shout 

In  conscious  truth^s  majestic  tone. 

Chosen  in  evil  times  to  be 

The  advocate  of  God  with  man, 
Thy  stirring  voice  rang  fearlessly 

In  danger's  grim  and  ihreat'nmg  van ; 
As  sounds  of  warning,  eloquent. 

Before  a  host's  advancing  path ; 
Or  strong  winds  through  the  darkness  sent, 

Prophetic  of  the  tempest's  wrath. 

Thou  didst  not  quail  at  power's  frown, 

Thou  didst  not  shrink  when  ghostly  pride 
With  maniac  zeal,  was  bearing  down 

Its  tens  of  thousands  at  thy  side ; 
Calm,  firm,  resolved,  thy  dauntless  soul 

Still  bore  thee  on,  whate'er  might  be. 
Triumphant  over  earth's  control, 

To  more  than  earthly  victory. 

To  rescue  truth  oppress'd — ^to  break 

The  spiritual  despot's  rod  ; 
To  bid  the  slumb'ring  mind  awake — 

Such  were  thine  arms,  bold  man  of  God ! 
What  were  thy  trials?    Chains  and  scorn — 

The  ruler's  rage,  the  people's  sneer. 
What  thy  rewards?     Reproaches,  borne 

In  threats  and  curses  to  thine  ear. 
And  what  thy  triumphs?    Is  there  traced 

No  record  on  the  page  of  time  ? 
Is  that  bright  registiy  effaced 

Of  holy  strength  and  faith  sublime? 
No !  thou  art  fitly  honor'd  now 

Among  the  excellent  of  earth ; 
And  strong  hearts  leap  forth  to  avow 

Thy  Christian  nobleness  and  worth. 

For  human  praise  then  didst  not  ask. 

O  glorious  and  victor  one? 
And  God,  for  the  gigantic  task. 

Grave  strengtli  through  his  eternal  Son. 
The  Rock  of  Ages,  firm  abreast. 

Thou  stood'st  in  perils  and  alarms  ;^ 
And  calmly  amidst  all  didst  rest  ^^  [g 

Upon  the  Everlasting  Arms.       o 


LlPit  or  ALBXANDtK  HABtlLTON. 


fVtam  thi  Niw  York  Retiew,  tnd  frMh  the  attob  wri- 
im  %^whaaiwt wn indebWd  for th« •rtfde  on  J^,  (the 
BsT.  Fnaan  L.  Hftwte,  B,D.)  i«  tbis  aifick  on  Haiidl- 
toa.  His  yenermble  widow  has  asked  Congress  to  patHisli 
bet  hnsbmbd**  pi|tper8,  as  it  did  thoee  of  Kr.  Madison ;  and 
we  hope  our  repiibtication  nay  help  to  the  attainment  of 
diis  public  gttod.} 

The  Life  <^  Akonmder  HandlUm,  By  Ms  San^  JoRft 
CHamiltoH.  New  York.  Vol.  I.,  Halstead 
tnd  Voorhies,  1634.  Vol.  11.,  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.,  1840.   8to.,  pp.  498—563. 

Next  to  Washin^on^s,  stands  the  name  of 
Hamilton  on  the  roll  of  American  fame  and  in  its 
demands  on  the  gratitade  of  his  country.  We,  at 
least,  have  grown  gray  in  that  faith,  and  the  events 
of  every  socceedtng  day  serve  but  to  confirm  our 
early  and  unchanged  creed.  The  working  of  the 
political  institutions  of  our  country,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  has  never  ceased  to  indicate  a  pro- 
phetic niiind  in  Hamilton.  Even  now  do  we  find 
the  vital  strength  of  our  union  to  lie  where  his 
far-«eetng  eye  beheld  it,  and  its  weaknesses  and 
dangers  to  arise  where  he  predicted  them  and 
labored  against  them.  And  if  our  union  has  sur- 
vived past  shocks,  and  is  competent  to  endure  yet 
harder  ones,  and  destined  moreover,  as  we  trust, 
to  grow  op  into  enduring  greatness,  and  to  become 
a  model  to  the  old  world  as  well  as  a  blessing  to 
the  ne#,  we  hold  such  resnit  to  be  in  no  small 
de^ee  due  to  the  conservative  spirit  infused  into  it 
at  Its  formation  and  in  its  early  progress  by  the 
iroveming  mind  of  Hamilton.  In  the  expression 
of  this  sentiment,  we  are  fully  cleared  from  any 
charge  of  prejudice  by  the  impartial  yet  equally 
favorable  iudgment  or  a  highly  philosophic  for- 
eigner and  historian — one  who,  beyond,  perhaps, 
all  other  European  writers,  has  most  deeply  stud- 
ied our  history,  our  government,  and  the  lives  of 
its  great  founders.  **  Hamilton,'*  says  Guizot,  in 
his  late  work  on  the  character  of  Washington, 
'*  must  be  classed  amone^  the  men  who  have  best 
known  the  vital  principles  and  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  a  government — not  of  a  government 
such  as  this,  (France,)  but  of  a  government  worthy 
of  its  intsston  and  of  its  name.  There  is  not  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  an  element 
of  order,  of  force,  or  of  -duration,  which  he  has 
not  powerfully  contributed  to  introduce  into  it  and 
caused  to  predominate.*' 

Of  such  a  man,  an  adequate  biography  is  obvi- 
ously a  task  of  no  sH<rhi  labor,  of  no  private  bear- 
ing, and  of  no  temporary  infiuence.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  work  ot  national  interest  and  national 
magtiitude,  and,  rightly  executed,  a  national  bless- 
ing ;  for  it  forms,  we  may  sny,  and  will  continue 
in  all  coming  time  to  form,  part  of  the  natural 
heritage  and  birthright  of  all  who  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  American  constitution — that  consti- 
tution which  Hamilton  labored  to  found  and  lived 
but  to  intferpret.  It  is  their  birthright,  we  say, 
and  it  will  be  their  duty  to  become  duly  instructed 
in  the  life-labors  and  Irving  principles  of  him 
whom  we  may  not  fear  to  name — if  to  any,  such 
name  may  be  appropriated — as  its  earliest  and 
most  zealous  advocate,  its  most  eminent  framer, 
most  eloquent  defender,  soundest  expositor,  and 
ablest  practical  statesman.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
we  look  at  the  life  of  Hamilton — as  a  national 
work  and  a  people's  study ;  and  shall  do  our  en- 
deavor so  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers. It  is  a  boon  that  has  been  long  piromised  to 
the  Ameiicirii  public  and  long  delayed-— v^  ^^ 
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not  for  sufficient  reasons.  Of  these,  sdin^  %x6 
already  made  evident  in  the  volume  more  imme^- 
ately  before  us.  Others  will  doubtless  ap'pe^r  a^ 
th^  work  proceeds  into  its  more  debatable  arid 
personal  questions. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  have  two  volniries  iii 
our  hands,  bringing  down  the  narrative  to  what 
may  well  be  termed  the  hingdng  question  of 
Hamilton's  whole  life — ^the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution ;  for  out  of  it,  and  the  discussions  it 
gave  rise  to,  arose  that  life-long  struggle  with  ihd 
spirit  of  party  to  which,  eventually,  it  may  be  said, 
he  fell  a  victim.  The  remaining  two  volumes, 
it  is  understood,  are  soon  forthcoming^  and  the 
Hamilton  papers  also  in  a  state  of  forward  prep- 
aration. We  congratulate  our  countrymen  upon 
this  prospect.  Their  non-appearance  has  long 
constituted  the  great  "hiatus"  ill  our  constitu- 
tional history,  so  that  with  them  we  may  hold  our 
national  annals  to  be  complete.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  turn  thankfully  to  what  we  have — to  the  biog- 
raphy thus  far  given,  and  to  the  great  political 
lessons  it  not  only  affords  but  inculcates. 

The  life  of  HamilU)n  is  indeed  a  theme  that 
rewards  while  it  demands  the  highest  talents  of 
the  biofsrapher.  It  nmy  be  in  truth  a  work,  as  we 
think  it  to  be,  not  without  its  difficulties ;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  without  its  reconripense.  To  bo 
permitted  thus  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  path  of 
glory,  is  in  itself  a  glorious  career ;  and  to  be 
familiarly  c<mversant  for  months  and  years,  as  his 
biographer  must  be,  with  the  outpourings  of  such 
a  mind,  is  like  living  in  intimate  com'tnunion  with 
the  man  himself,  arid  can  hardly  be  without  its 
inspiring  influence.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  an  artist 
richer  materials  to  w6rk  with  than  he  who  builds 
up  the  monument  of  Hamilton's  fame.  His  pre- 
eminent powers  of  intellect,  his  forecasting  wisdom, 
his  fearless  principles,  his  impassioned  eloquence, 
the  soldier's  pride  and  the  woman's  tenderness, 
that  made  up,  as  it  were,  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  nature ;  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  country, 
the  persecution  he  sustained  from  party,  the  career 
of  true  honor  he  ran  as  a  patriot  and  a  citizen  even 
fVom  the  days  of  his  unprotected  "  stranger"  boy- 
hood ;  and,  to  close  all,  the  unworthy  blow  under 
which  he  fell,  yielding,  even  against  his  own  most 
solemn  convictions,  to  the  call  of  false  honor,  para- 
lyzed, perhaps,  in  the  struggle,  under  the  remem- 
brance of  a  son's  permitted  and  fatal  choice — these 
all  are  as  jewels  in  the  hand  of  his  biographer, 
and,  as  into  the  statue  of  Olympian  Jove,  may  they 
be  wrought,  whereon  the  true  artist  may  also  write 
the  c/itfi«i  of  his  own  immortality. 

"  Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  aquilo  impotens 
Possit  dirnere,  aut  ionumerabiHs 
Annorom  series  et  fuga  temporom." 

Were  the  work  in  any  other  than  filial  hands, 
we  might  venture  to  say  we  envied  the  artist.  As 
it  is,  we  can  only  bid  him,  "  God  speed,"  and  say 
we  rejoice  that  j)ious  hands  have  at  length  assumed 
the  task  so  long  delayed,  so  oAen  vainly  promised, 
of  the  Life  of  Hamilton.  The  filial  pen  will 
but  become  in  it  a  new  element  of  interest.  We, 
at  least,  as  American  critics,  shall  feel  proud  to 
proclaim  that  the  same  blood  courses  in  the  f  eios^ 
of  him  who  fought  and  him  who  records  the  fighV 
of  our  political  and  constitutional  freedom,  aftd 
that  **  wager  of  battle"  has  been  worthily  done  bV 
the  son  for  the  honor  of  his  father's  shield.  Vt 
completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  with  the  taktii^' 
care,  fidelity  and  skill,  thia  biography  will  ^/ 
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wl^at  it  oaght  to  be,  a  national  work  ;  and, 
although  home  affection  may  sometimes  speak 
forth  in  its  pious  care  to  wipe  off*  from  what  it  so 
much  reverences  even  the  shade  of  the  shadow  of 
a  stain,  still  will  it  be  found  in  the  end  but  to  have 
given  greater  completeness  to  the  work,  and  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  a  more  thor- 
oagn  research  than  strangers  would  have  given 
into  the  requisite  authorities  for  the  completing  of 
a  task  which  it  had  taken  up  not  only  in  admira- 
tion but  in  love. 

The  form  into  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  chosen 
to  cast  the  life  of  his  father  is  that  of  a  full  docu- 
mentary personal  narrative.  In  this,  we  think  he 
has  chosen  wisely  ;  for  himself,  as  preferring  fame 
to  popularity  ;  for  Jus  country,  as  inducing  famil- 
iarity with  its  history  by  the  attractions  of  personal 
slorv*  To  combine  the  interest  of  biography  with 
the  instruction  of  history,  is  the  **  beau  ideal"  of 
snch  a  work.  To  make  the  individual  life  the 
thread  of  national  events,  giving  to  scattered  facts 
unity,  place,  and  order,  and  bmding  them  upon 
treacherous  memory  through  the  links  of  personal 
interest, — this  is  the  practical  problem,  so  far  as 
regards  the  form  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  undertaken,  and,  we  may  add,  has  reasonably 
solved. 

Hi8^f5/  volume  (to  speak  of  them  apart,  as  of 
different  dates  before  the  public)  contains  the  boy- 
hood and  youth  of  Hamilton,  together  with  bis 
military  career  down  to  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary contest.  Of  this  Yolume,  as  already 
irtamped  with  public  approbation,  we  would  only 
say,  that  it  is  a  highly  spirited  and  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  power  of  unprotected  genius  to  carve 
,oot  its  own  path  and  to  gain  its  true  level,  more 
»es|)ecially  in  such  stirring  times  as  these  were. 
]Had  Hamilton  perished  in  that  struggle,  his  name 
•5;rou1d  still  have  been  one  (in  a  better  sense  than 
/Johnson  uttered  it) 

'*  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale," 

.even  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all,  honorable 
: ambition,  and  to  bear  up  the  fainting  courage  of 
the  young,   the  talented,  and  the    persevering, 
.under  whatever  odds  of  fortune  they  might  be 
^summoned  to  contend.     Never,  perhaps,  was  a 
youth  of  twenty  called  to  bear  a  weightier  or  more 
I  precious  load  of  honor  than  was  Hamilton  in  his 
> secretaryship  during  the  war,  as  the  chosen  and 
'trusted  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  Washington. 
.Seldom  has  such  elevation  been  more  rapid,  sel- 
rdom  from  a  position  of  less  claim,  and  never 
; surely  was  it  more  worthily  borne.    In  such  a 
picture  of  early  wisdom  and  youthful  honor,  stand- 
•  mg  forth  as  a  pillar  of  the  nation's  safety  in  its 
periods  of't^reatest  peril,  there  is  something  touch- 
ing, we  might  almost  say,  sublime,  and  certainly 
<  in  fine  keeping  with  the  conception  an  artist  would 
form  of  the  infant  republic  yet  struggling  with 
serpents  in  its  cradle.    The  national  picture,  too, 
ijis  presented  in  this  volume,  notwithstanding  all 
the  perilous  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  or  rather  through  means  of  them, 
is  still  a  bright  and  ennobling  scene.    It  is  the 
.heroic  age  of  our  country,  not  to  say  that  of  demi- 
gods, and  wanu  but  a  Homer  worthily  to  sing  it. 
AH,  indeed,  were  not  then  patriots.    Had  it  been 
:  80,  those  who  were  would  nave  wanted  one  ele- 
ment of  their  i^reatness.     But  there  were  yet 
.many,  many  united  and  willing  hearts,  in  the 
^camp  and  in  tlie  cabinet,  whom  neither  danger  nor 
•offiBring  could  appal,  nor  treachery  nor  despair 
.Mfe  from  their  steadfast  and  onward  course. 


Throughout  the  gloom,  these  stand  forih  ■•  pil- 
lais  of  light,  and  their  path  it  is  now  the  piids  of 
the  American  historian  to  trace  and  to  ooBteni- 
plate. 

The  second  Yolume  is  cooTersant  with  a  still 
darker  period  of  our  history.  The  btioyaot  hopes 
of  victory  and  national  greatness  which  had  borne 
up  the  soldier  and  the  patriot  through  all  their 
toils,  and  which  appeared  so  bright  in  the  dis- 
tance, faded  as  men  approached  them,  and  van- 
ished when  they  attempted  to  grasp  them.  Peace 
came  to  the  country,  but  not  with  it  prosperity ; 
and  victory,  but  bringing  discord  in  its  train.  It 
was  exhaustion  without  repose,  or  rather  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  tempest  gone  by  ;  movement  withoat 
guidance,  like  the  after  swell  that  submerges  many 
a  gallant  vessel  that  has  weathered  the  storm. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  now  triumphant 
states.  No  longer  bound  together  by  external 
pressure,  they  fell  apart  liko  an  unsupported  pil- 
lar of  sand,  or  rather  insulated  themselves  like 
repelling  electrics.  This  may  well  be  termed  the 
transition  period  of  our  history — the  second  in  its 
national  development.  Its  primary  one  had  passed 
to  its  dissolution.  Its  matured  form  of  constitn- 
tional  vigor  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  interval 
was  one  of  transition  and  change— an  age  of 
'unorganised  and  spasmodic  effort — the  chrysalis, 
maturing  for  its  new  life  and  laboring  to  burst 
through  its  cerements.  They  were  times  (to  drop 
the  figure)  in  which  the  patriot  everywhere  looked 
on  the  scene  around  him  without  comfort,  into  the 
future  (saving  a  few  ardent  spirits)  without  hope, 
and  on  the  colonial  condition  they  had  left  almost 
with  a  feeling  of  regret. 

Such  were  the  five  years  of  sorrow  and  shame 
beginning  with  the  close  of  the  contest  in  1782 
and  extending  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
in  1787.  Of  all  portions  of  our  national  story,  it 
is  the  least  known,  and  yet  the  one  most  deserving 
to  be  carefully  studied — the  least  attractive  to  the 
reader,  but  to  the  citizen  the  most  instructive  page 
of  our  history.  To  states  as  well  as  individual, 
years  of  sorrow  are  years  of  wisdom ;  and  from 
the  thoughtful  perusal,  of  these  before  us,  no 
American  reader  can  rise  other  tlian  a  wiser  citi- 
zen and  a  firmer  patriot. 

"  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  might  be 
the  future  resources  of  this  nation,  whatever  were 
the  capacities  of  the  people,  America  now  pre- 
sented an  unrelieved  picture  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
union. Her  public  en^gements  had  nearly  all 
been  violated,  her  private  resources  appeared 
either  to  be  exhausted  or  could  not  be  called  into 
action  ;  and  while  the  individual  states  were  pur- 
suing measures  of  mutual  hostility  and  detriment, 
the  confederation  was  powerless  over  their  laws, 
powerless  over  public  opinion." — ^p.  336. 

Nor  was  this  all : 

'*  The  general  relaxation  of  morals,  an  usnal 
and  most  lamentable  concomitant  of  war,  was 
attended  with  a  prevailinj^  disregard  of,  and  dispo- 
sition to  question  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Is 
the  political  speculations  to  which  the  revolution 
had  given  rise,  the  sovereignty  of  the  popular  will, 
which  was  recognized  as  the  basis  of  every  pro- 
ceeding, was  pushed  to  its  utmost  extremes  in  its 
application  ;  and  wherever  the  operation  of  the 
laws  bore  hard  in  the  then  unsettled  relations  of 
society,  to  recur  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
government,  and  resolve  every  rule  by  its  apparent 
adaptation  to  individual  convenience,  was  the  pm- 
vailmg  tendency  of  public  opinion." — p.  355. 

Through  this  overshadowing  darkness,  w«  still 
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^ee  glifiiMes  here  and  there  as  of  the  coming  day 

eliugglee  of  strong  minds  rising  partially  out  of 
the  gloom,  mastering,  in  idea  at  least,  the  ele- 
ments of  confusion,  and  gradually  maturing  chaos 
for  the  hirth  of  order — until  at  length,  when  it 
would  seem  the  **  full  time  was  come,'*  and  that 
at  a  moment  when  every  wise  man  began  to  de- 
spair, we  see  government  bursting  forth  out  of 
anarchy,  and  a  peaceful  empire  springing  up  out 
of  the  Tcry  bowels  of  discord  ;  though,  as  in  phys- 
ical nature,  not  without  agony  and  convulsion  to 
the  body  that  bore  it.  It  would  seem,  ind^d,  as 
if  nations,  like  the  units  that  compose  them,  could 
not  be  bom  without  throes  that  threaten  life  ;  and 
among  the  other  wise  lessons  the  thoughtful  mind 
may  here  learn,  is  the  high  and  trustful  faith  that 
the  birth  of  nations,  like  unto  mortal  birth,  is 
watched  over  and  guided  by  a  wiser  and  more 
skilful  hand  than  that  of  man. 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself  for  the  forcible  and  fearful  moral  it  teaches 
of  the  wretchedness  resulting  from  a  ioeak  and 
imperfect  confederation  of  states.  It  is  one,  we 
repeat,  from  which  the  American  who  contem- 
plates it  will  learn  wisdom ;  for  he  will  learn  to 
priie  beyond  all  former  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Union  we  now  enjoy,  which  alone  has  redeemed 
lis  from  It,  and  enabled  the  American  states  now 
lor  fifly  years  to  present  to  the  world  an  undivided 
and  unbroken  national  front, — a  girded  citadel  of 
strength,  instead  of  scattered  fragments  of  ruin. 
•*  A  new  world,"  to  use  the  lofXy  but  appropriate 
language  of  our  author,  **  is  seen  rising  mto  view 
—A  worid  of  hope ;  and  as  the  great  lights  that 
shine  upon  its  morning  path  appear,  the  grateful 
inquiry  is,  '  whose  were  those  superior  minds  that, 
amid  the  darkness  of  a  chaotic  confederacy,  com- 
bined the  elements  of  social  order  and  formed  them 
into  a  vast  majestic  empire!'  "  (p.  1.)  To  this 
query,  with  which  the  volume  opens,  the  volume 
itself  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  suffi- 
cient answer;  and  few  will  doubt,  if  they  ever 
doubted  before,  in  what  rank  to  place  the  name  of 
Hamilton. 

During  the  five  years  here  treated  of,  we  find 
Hamilton  appearing  as  a  legislator  in  the  four  de- 
liberative bodies  that  most  powerfuUy  determined 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  country.  These  were 
the  congress  of  the  confederation,  in  1783  and 
1783,  which  closed  the  war  and  ratified  the  defini- 
tive treaty ;  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786, 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  general  convention 
adopting  the  constitution  ;  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  January,  1787,  in  which 
was  fought  the  battle  of  state  rights  against  the 
definitive  treaty ;  and  lastly,  the  general  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  and  by  which  the  federal  constitution 
was  finally  formed  and  adopted.  In  each  of  these, 
we  find  Hamilton,  an  influential  and  safe  leader, 
of\en  originating,'  always  advocating,  the  highest 
and  best  measures  of  national  policy;  putting 
them  on  their  right  ground,  sustaining  them  by 
nnanswerable  argument,  and  imparting  to  them 
his  own  statesmanlike  tone  and  character.  It 
were  tedious  even  to  enumerate  all  these  his 
labors.  The  following,  however,  may  be  noted 
among  the  chief: 

J/i  the  Cnngress  of  1782  and  1783,  which  sat  for 
eight  months. 

The  appeasing  of  the  army  discontents — ^the 
tMsaoeful  settlement  of  their  claims — the  obtaining 
ibr  tlMB  iialf  pay,  while  he  himself  lenoiinoed  his 


own  in  order  that  he  might  plead  fireely  the  ctoae 
of  others. 

The  organization  and  improvement  of  the 
national  revenue — the  earliest  plan  of  a  national 
bank — ^the  sinking  fund  and  assumption  of  the 
state  debts.  His  labors  on  the  currency  question 
and  for  a  national  coinage.  The  report  in  answer 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  many  other  documents  and 
speeches  enforcing  a  more  solid  and  eflective 
union.  His  influence  in  guiding  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  especially  in  carrying  them  into 
eflTect.  In  all  these,  we  find  fiamilton's  hand 
not  prominent  merely,  but  we  may  say  preemi- 
nent. 

Cffthe  Convention  at  AnnapoUs^  which  sat  but 
for  a  few  days,  little  remains  but  the  result  of  its 
labors — its  report  to  the  legislatures  of  the  four 
states  it  represented,  namely,  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  Of  this,  Hamilton, 
though  not  of  the  reporting  committee,  furnished 
the  draught.  It  was  sub^quently,  however,  in 
the  committee's  report,  modified  and  weakened, 
for  all  its  members  were  not  equally  with  him 
ripe  for  a  solid  and  eflfective  union  among  the 
states. 

In  the  New  York  legislature  of  1787,  among  other 
leading  measures,  are  due  to  him. 

The  bankrupt  act,  and  amendment  of  its  criminal 
code. 

The  establishnient  of  the  state  university  and  its 
general  system  of  public  instruction,  then  a  novel 
scheme  ;  and  ibove  all. 

His  preeminent  influence  in  carrying  into  eflfect 
the  provisions  of  the  definitive  treaty  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  dominant  party,  to  many  existing 
state  laws,  and  to  strong  popular  feeling  against 
it. 

In  the  Convention  ofVt^y  the  value  of  his 
labors  we  shall  hereafter  enlarge  upon. 

Throirghout  this  narrative  of  puolic  events  with 
which  Hamilton  was  connected,  the  author  has  in- 
terworen,  with  no  little  skill  and  talent,  much  of 
diversified  individual  interest — sketches  of  charac- 
ter and  personal  incident  touching  both  his  father 
and  others,  his  contemporaries.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  delineation  of  character,  we  think  Mr. 
Hamilton  peculiarly  happy ;  and  in  questions  of 
hi^rh  tone,  as  occasionally  exhibiting  a  touch  of 
hereditary  eloquence.  Speaking  of  his  father's 
powers  as  displayed  in  the  Congress  of  1782,  he 
laments,  in  common  with  all  others,  that  so  little 
remains  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it. 

•*  Of  the  distinctive  features,"  says  he,  "  of  that 
commanding  and  winning  eloquence,  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  friend  and -foe,  but  of  which  no  per- 
fect reports  are  preserved,  a  delineation  will  not 
now  be  attempted.  It  suflSces  here  to  observe  how 
deeply  his  modes  of  thinking  imparted  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body  a  new  tone  and  character. 
And  those  who  remark  in  these  pages  the  senti- 
ments with  which  he  regarded  the  demands  of  the 
army,  how  solemn  his  respect  for  the  requirements 
of  justice,  how  incessant  and  undespairing  his 
eflforts  to  fulfil  them,  can  best  ima^e  to  themselves 
with  what  living  tooches  and  thnlling  appeals  he 
called  up  before  this  senate  their  accumulated 
wrongs,  and  with  what  deep  emotions  and  almost 
holy  zeal  he  urged,  he  enforced,  he  implored,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  bold  and  eenerous  nature,  an 
honest  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  to  public 
faith."— p.  16. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Hami]tonk> 
Ulent   in   sketching   character.   ^fte^ft!loi|^y^ 
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pas^ge,  introducing  the  notice  of  Hancock,  may 
senre  as  a  specimen  : 

"  The  actual  leader  of  this  party,"  he  obserreSy 
*'  Was  Samuel  Adams  ;  the  nominal  head,  John 
Hancock.  This  gentleman  was  tlie  child  of  good 
fortune.  It  had  conferred  upon  him  an  importance 
to  which  he  had  not  been  destined  bv  nature. 
Limited  in  his  information  and  narrow  in  his  views, 
he  was  content  with  the  influence  he  had  acquired 
over  the  less  instructed  population,  in  which  he 
was  much  aided  hy  the  exterior  gmces  of  manner 
which  adorned  this  possessor  of  enormous  wealth. 
Jealous  of  his  superiors,  his  flatterers  were  his 
advisers ;  hence  his  great  vanity  and  excessive 
caprice.  He  was  elected  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1780,  and  continued  in  office  until 
1785,  when  he  resigned  his  place,  shrinking  from 
the  responsibilities  of  a  trying  crisis.  During  his 
administration,  the  government  lost  its  dignity,  the 
laws  their  influence." — p.  351. 

Now,  we  may  be  wrong  in  our  estimate,  bat  for 
ourselves,  we  know  not  where  to  find  among 
American  writers  greater  precision  of  thought  or 
terseness  of  langiiap^e  than  is  exhibited  here  and 
in  many  other  similar  passages.  They  show  a 
pen  that  we  think  wants  but  the  fluency  and 
oonfidence  that  practice  brings,  to  rank  it  high 
in  the  peculiar  department  which  it  has  here 
chosen. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  would  also  refer  with 
high  praise  to  his  occasional  analyses  of  general 
topics.  For  instance,  to  chapter  seventeen,  ex- 
.  hibiting  the  foreign  diplomacy  of  the  country  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  definitive 
treaty  ;  and  again,  to  his  noble  defeace  of  Jay, 
and  his  fearless,  straight-forward  policv  in  break- 
ing through  that  tangled  web,  the  '*  mstnictions 
of  congress."  Also,  to  chapter  twenty  and 
twenty-one,  bearing  upon  our  internal  and  external 
relations  during  the  following  years.  It  is  no 
small  praise,  we  think,  to  any  writer  to  have  mas- 
tered such  dispersed  and  incongruous  elements, 
and  to  have  given  to  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers,  what  in  themselves  they  possessed  not, 
**  htcidus  ordo,^^ 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  insight 
into  the  matter  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we 
turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  may  be 
technically  termed  tlieir  argument.  This  is  three- 
fold : 

First,  as  biography,  portraying  the  character  of 
the  man. 

Secondly,  as  constitutional  history,  assigning  to 
Hamilton  his  due  merit  in  the  formation  of  the 
federal  constitution  ;  and 

Thirdly,  as  a  defensive  plea  against  the  old 
slanders  recently  renewed  m  the  Madison  Pa- 
pers. 

To  each  of  these  points  we  propose  to  speak  in 
order,  under  the  guidance  of  the  volumes  before 
us ;  and  first,  as  to  the  biography.  On  this  point 
of  the  portraiture  of  Hamilton,  should  we  be  found 
to  dwell  somewhat  more  at  large  than  perhaps  be- 
fits the  mere  critic's  part,  it  is  an  error,  we  trust, 
that  will  carry  with  it  its  own  apology  in  the  high 
traits  of  character  which  it  develops.  Nor  only 
so ;  but  we  deem  it  our  duty,  more  especially  in 
times  like  the  present,  swarming  with  pretenders 
to  the  name  of  patriot  and  statesman — we  deem  it 
wise  sometimes  to  look  back  upon  our  earlier  and 
nobler  models  of  what  such  characters  once  were. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  great  believers  in  thesym- 
pathetM)  power  of  greatness  and  goodness.    These 


nre  arts  which  we  hold  to  be  lessons  not  tanflU 
unto  man,  but  imbibed  by  him  ;  or  if  by  teachiof  | 
still  one  that  comes  through  **  the  heart  and  affeo* 
tions  rather  than  the  head,"  making  ns  atow  into 
a  likeness  of  what  we  love  and  admire.  The  well- 
drawn  life  of  the  patriot  is  therefore  a  more  moving 
argument  for  the  love  of  country  than  any  he  him-: 
self  could  have  ofiered ;  and  makes  not  only  more, 
but  more  sordid  converts  to  the  cause.  So  will  it 
be,  we  think,  with  that  of  Hamilton — next  to 
Washington,  the  most  extraordinary  and  admirable 
man  of  the  revolution,  and  second  to  none  among 
its  heroic,  far-sighted,  and  eloqoent  statesmen. 
But  we  would  give  a  more  analytical  view  of  his 
character. 

To  us,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Hamiltoii  is 
found  in  the  perfect  union  of  what,  in  most  men^ 
are  contradictory  elements — the  union  of  thought 
with  action,  of  heart  with  head,  otthe  ideal  with  thi 
practical.  He  has  been  sometimes  termed  the  sos 
of  the  revolution.  We  would  rank  him  higher^ 
and  call  him  the  thinker  of  that  momentous 
period  ;  and,  as  such,  the  man  above  and  beyond 
ikis  age.  He  was  one  in  whose  mind  the  possiblc 
was  ever  working  as  an  element  of  thought,  ren- 
dering his  schemes  vast  and  even  sometimes  im* 
practicable,  but  always  stamping  them  as  philo- 
sophic, just  and  noble.  There  was  about  his 
plans  none  of  the  mire  and  clay  of  paltry  expedi- 
ency to  defile  the  hands  that  should  carry  them 
out.  They  came  pure  from  the  mint  of  a  generous 
and  far-seeing  nature,  and  however  wanting,  aa 
they  might  be,  in  the  **  milling"  of  policy  to  pass 
as  a  current  coin,  they  were  yet  always  of  pure 
gold,  and  bore  a  stamp  that  gave,  and  will  give 
them  value  with  the  wise  and  good  of  every 
age.  They  will  pass  by  weight,  at  least,  if  not 
by  tale. 

We  again  repeat,  therefore,  that  Hamilton  was 
preeminently  the  thinker  of  his  age.  Thought 
was  the  ruling  element  of  his  nature,  as  it  was  the 
speaking  attribute  stamped  on  his  intellectual  fea- 
tures. On  that  thoughtful  brow  as  chiselled  by  the 
band  of  the  sculptor,  who,  even  now,  can  look 
without  being  ready  to  take  up  the  words  of  the 
poet  and  exclaim, 

'*  Spare  me  the  name ! 
That  lofly  brow  unlabelled  doth  proclaim 
The  THINKER.    Aye,  thinker  only  knew 
To  be  philosopher  and  hero  too."* 

To  such  as  doubt  this  peculiar  intelleotual  claim, 
we  recoomiend  the  study  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
Not  a  letter,  document,  professional  brief,  or  even 
the  slightest  memorandum  from  his  pen,  bat  bears 
this  stamp.  It  is  not  only  wise  and  right  thoughts, 
such  as  men  may  have,  and  ffive,  and  take,  without 
being  thinkers ;  but  it  is  wisdom  seen  springing  out 
of  thought ;  it  is  the  fruit  hanging  npon  the  living 
tree ;  it  is  the  stream  viewed  as  it  bursts  from  iu 
fountain.  It  is  such  wisdom  as  shines,  for  instance, 
throughout  Burke^s  writings — a  congenial  mind — 
and  that  has  made  his  name  to  Englishmen  what 
Hamilton's  will  one  day  be  to  Americans  an 
ORACLE  to  swear  by.  It  is  what  its  maligners 
often  stigmatize  as  *'  metaphysical,"  *'  theoreti- 
cal," *'  ideal ;"  hot  whatever  be  its  name,  it  is 
still  that  which  is  found  in  the  long  run  to  role  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men — the  pMosophy  and  the 
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tkMtend^  of  principles.*  Thxis  Hamiltoi),  wherever 
ana  whatever  the  bontest,  is  alw^vs  jfuund  ^landing 
on  •*  first  truths."  He  is  therefore  impregnable 
in  bis  premises — ^^is  opponent  cannpt  choose  but 
set  ont  with  him— he  will  not  let  hij  hparpr  drin^ 
of  the  stream  nntil  he  has  tasted  of  the  fountain, 
«m4  then  may  he  judge  safely  whether  the  lyaters 
be  sweet  or  bitter. 

The  result  is,  that  all  which  Hamilton  has  left 
behind  him  b  full  of  deep  philosophy,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  perspective  wisdom,  constituting  his 
•writings,  in  our  judgment,  a  vpry  mine  of  p<Hitical 
science,  whence  he  who  digs  faith  fully  will  never 
come  home  without  treasure.  Were  it  only  then 
on  this  score,  we  should  hold  this  biography  to  be 
a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  text-bpoKs  of  the 
American  political  student,  furnishing  him,  as  it 
floes,  from  a  ready-ipade  amiory,  ,witq  **  harness 
of  proof  "for  every  elementary  contest  to  which 
be  can  be  called.  However  superficial  the  ques- 
tioD,  Hamilton's  mind  is  one  that  ploughs  up  the 
tinder  soil,  and  that  so  deeply  as  to  startle  while  it 
bnstmcts  the  reader,  by  bringmg  up  into  clear  view 
and  immediate  contact  with  the  barren  sand  of  the 
inere  occasion^  the  bright  and  pregnant  principles 
of  all  true  government  and  Sound  policy.  J^ot 
only,  therefore,  for  its  new  materials,  but  a)^  fqr 
fiB  freah  influence ^  do  we  recon^mend  these  vplumes 
to  our  American  youth,  as  tending  to  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  result  of  all  reading  over  the 
mind,  the  transformation,  we  mean,  of  the  rMder 
into  the  thinker.  For  ourselves,  we  know  not 
where  to  turn  to  the  political  writer,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  of  our  own  or  past  tio;^,  vi^ho 
more  conclusively  than  Hamilton  masters  apd  set- 
ties  whatever  he  touches,  bringing  each  question 
to  its  proper  case,  and  each  case  to  it^  proper  tri- 
btmal,  and  each  tribunal  to  its  uudefeasihle  rights, 
and  thus,  in  deciding  the  instance,  settling  also  the 
ride.  Such)  at  least^  is  our  judgment.  The  time 
has  come  and  gone  for  interest  in  the  local  ques- 
tions out  of  which  most  of  Hamilton's  arguments 
arose ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  even  the  mo- 
mentous revolution  in  which  he  labored,  nay,  even 
the  very  union  of  the  states  which  he  lived  but  to 
guard,  shall  be  remembered  but  as  fact^  of  history; 
yet  pan  we  not  conceive  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  Hamilton's  reasonings  shal]  not  be 
Ibcmd  fresl^  and  strong  as  ever  through  their 
tmmpet-tongued  appeal  to  those  never-dying  laws 
which  are  the  heritage  and  life-blood  o$  man  in 
every  age  and  under  every  form  of  his  social  con- 
dition. 

"**  Such  is  oar  heritage  of  fatherland, 
A  ray  immortal  as  the  parent  sun — 
That  heaven-armed  force  that  can  undaunted 

stand. 
Guarding  its  own  eternal  garrison." 

But  in  connection  with  this  first,  there  was  a 
aacond  eleoient,  as  we  noted,  that  equally  penetra- 
ted into  the  depths  of  Hamilton's  nature.  It  was 
B(ART  and  the  energy  of  will.  **  The  little 
Hon,"  his  early  cognomen,  as  mentioned  by  his 
aoO|  among  his  ftmiliar  friends,  is  alike  the  exhi- 

*"  No  kind  of  power,"  says  the  philosophic  Ranke,  in 
Iris  history  of  the  Popes,  '*  rises  into  importance  which 
4oes  not  mpose  on  the  basis  of  ideas ;  we  may  now  add, 
|b  ideas  it  fiods  its  iimiu.    Ihe  stnigfles  of  opinioii. 

2hieh  yeqerate  neat  political  acu  and  evenU,  also  find 
leir  accomplishment  in  the  reirtons  of  conviction  and 
tfco^»» 


bitipn  9n4  the  proof  of  this  feature  in  hiachanoter 
— one  which  his  biographer  has  rightly  seized  and 
^yell  expressed.  '*  Hamilton's  great  characteris- 
tics," says  he,  **  were  firmness  and  gentleness. 
His  spirit  was  as  bold  as  it  was  sympathizing.  He 
hated  oppression  in  all  its  forms,  and  resisted  it  in 
every  shape.  Groverned  by  the  highest  principles, 
with  them  his  lofly  nature  would  admit  of  no  com- 
promise ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  view  infract 
tions  of  them  on  all  their  remote  consequences. 
Hence  his  denunciations  of  tyranny  were  univer- 
sal and  unsparing."  (p.  272.)  It  was  this  **  lion- 
like" fearlessness  of  heart  that  infused  into  the 
whole  of  Hamilton's  public  life  that  chivalric  tone 
which  so  prominently  marked  it.  Whether  at  the 
bar,  in  the  cabinet,  or  on  the  field,  he  was  still  the 
generous  fue  and  the  peerless  knight  '*  sans  vcuret 
sans  reprochey  Wherever  wrong  was  to  oe  re- 
dressed or  rights  vindicated,  Hamilton  stood  fore- 
most. Wherever  the  strong  arm  was  needed,  or 
the  gallant  heart,  or  the  eloquent  tongue,  to  smite 
down  the  oppressor  or  to  raise  up  the  fallen,  the 
first  name  invoked  by  the  sufferer  was  that  of  Ham- 
ilton. It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  characteristic  inci- 
dents recorded  by  his  son  of  his  professional  career, 
that  his  very  first  appearance  as  an  advocate  was 
in  defence  of  one  in  name  a  foe,  who,  having  been 
through  the  war  an  adherent  to  the  enemy,  had 
fallen  under  the  heated  proscription  of  the  state 
itself.  The  trial,  too,  was  held  under  circumstan- 
ces sufficient  to  have  daunted  a  less  determined 
mind,  let  alone,  so  inexperienced  a  pleader — 
"  while  the  strife  of  the  fierce  contest  was  recent," 
are  the  words  of  his  son,  *'  in  the  midst  of  a  dilapi- " 
dated  and  yet  disordered  city,  where  all  around  were 
beheld  the  ravages  of  the  invader,  in  a  hall  of  jus- 
tice desecrated  and  marred  by  the  excesses  of  its 
late  occupants,  a  licentious  soldiery.  On  one  side, 
was  the  attorney-general  of  the  state,  armed  with 
all  its  authority  to  sustain  its  laws,  representing 
the  passions  of  an  inflamed  community.  *  *  * 
On  the  other,  stood  Hamilton,  resting  on  the  jus- 
tice of  this  mighty  cause,  the  good  faith  of  the  na- 
tion. The  result  was  honorable  alike  to  the  court 
and  the  advocate.  It  waa  the  triumph  of  riffht 
over  usurpation."  (p.  345.)  But  such  noble 
triumphs  were  often  enjoyed  in  after  life  by  this 
dauntless  and  elo(}uent  pleader.  To  one  celebrated 
instance  his  son  just  glances,  (p.  240,)  when,  in 
giving  the  aflfecting  incident  of  his  father ^s  first  re- 
turn to  the  city  of  X^ew  York,  upon  its  evacuation 
by  the  enemy,  he  says,  "  cordial  were  the  greet- 
ings of  this  grateful  city  as  it  welcomed  in  its  once 
*  stranger  boy,'*  the  now  powerful  advocate  of 
mercy  to  its  apprehensive  denizens,  hastening  to 
shield  them  from  persecution  for  the  venial  ofl!epco 
of  mistaken  policy."  To  this  touching  picture  of 
the  vanquished  finding  their  shield  where  they  had 
dreaded  a  sword,  in  the  eloquence  of  their  gener- 
ous enemy,  we  would  add  from  our  knowledge,  as 
its  last  touch  of  nobleness,  that  such  advocacy  in 
their  defence  was  an  unpaid  service ;  and  tliai,  on 
his  return  from  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  whither 
he  had  hastened  as  an  advocate  to  defeat  an  unjust 
bill  that  would  have  brought  ruin  on  the  defence- 
less tories,  he  sternly  refused  from  them  a  purse 
of  some  thousand  dollars,  made  up  for  him  in  his 
absence  by  his  grateful  but  unknown  clients — re- 
fused it  with  the  noble  reply,  that  **  the  cause  of 
national  honor  was  not  to  be  paid  fcr."  Such 
anecdote  of  Hamilton,  narrated,  as  the  reviewer 
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has  heard  it,  with  a  tearful  eye  and  from  paternal 
lips,  may  well  outweigh,  with  him  at  least,  both 
the  open  tongue  of  slander  and  the  dark  insinua- 
tions of  jealousy.  Such  union  it  is,  in  Hamilton's 
public  life,  of  largeness  of  intellect,  with  loftiness 
of  sentiment,  that  makes  him  <*the  man"  not 
merely  of  his  own  but  of  every  age.  It  requires 
no  special  pleading,  no  sifting  of  testimony,  to 
bring  out  the  verdict  of  mankind  on  such  a  char- 
acter. His  merits  form  no  balance  sheet  of  a 
debtor  and  creditor's  account,  that  is  to  be  care- 
fully summed  up  and  verified  lest  we  mistake  the 
value  of  the  figures.  As  his  power  was  never  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  so  were  his  virtues 
never  the  fruit  of  expediency.  His  strength  lay 
in  that  which  never  fails  any  true  man — ^wisdom 
that  comes  out  of  the  heart,  that  two-edged  sword 
which  pierces  as  well  as  cuts.  It  was  this  *'  hon- 
esty of  wisdom,"  stamped  on  all  that  he  said  or 
did,  that  was  the  secret  of  that  unbounded  confi- 
dence which  Washington,  even  from  the  first, 
ever  and  everywhere  reposed  in  him.  When,  for 
instance,  with  a  young  soldier's  proud  spirit,  Ham- 
ilton refused  to  brook,  even  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  whose  family  as  aid  he  was  resident,  a 
single  word  of  hasty,  and,  as  he  deemed,  unjust 
censure,  but  instantly  upon  it  withdrew  from  his  stafiT 
and  separated  himself  from  his  family,  it  is  a  high 
test  that  is  afforded  by  the  tranquil  unbroken  con- 
fidence of  Washington  in  his  retiring  and  offended 
aid  ;  the  confidence,  we  say,  of  a  mature  and  wise 
chief  thus  reposing  on  one  little  more  than  a  boy 
in  years,  altogether  a  boy  in  appearance,  and  who 
had  just  displayed  what  might  be  fairly  interpreted 
into  somewhat  too  of  boyish  petulance.  Tet, 
with  all  this,  not  a  suspicion  was  awakened  in 
Washington's  mind,  not  a  secret  withheld,  the  re- 
tention of  his  port-folio  solicited,  and  but  a  single 
day  lost  even  in  apparent  estrangement.  Their 
agreeing  and  ecjual  spirits — agreeing,  we  say,  in 
their  very  disparity — and  equal,  though  not  com- 
parable, as  being  of  different  natures,  these  re- 
turned to  each  other  like  tallies  to  their  mark  or 
the  iron  to  the  magnet ;  and  thus  an  incident  of 
temper,  (whether  on  one  side  or  both,)  that  be- 
tween any  other  two  of  that  day,  or  between  these 
same,  had  there  been  aught  less  of  calm  wisdom 
in  the  mind  of  Washington  or  of  bright  honor  in 
the  heart  of  Hamilton,  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  embittered  feelings  through  life,  led  with  them 
but  to  a  deeper  confidence  in  each  other,  and  a 
more  abiding  friendship.  They  had  probed  each 
other's  heart  to  the  quick,  and  thenceforward 
knew  each  the  other.  To  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  forgotten  this  passage  in  the  early  life  of 
Hamiltim,  we  recommend  a  reference  to  it  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  first  volume,  p.  335,  and  will  enjoin 
them  farther  to  read  what  immediately  precedes  it, 
namely,  the  noble  contest  of  self-denial  between 
Hamilton  and  his  friend  Laurens  touching  the 
proffered  mission  to  Europe — a  contest  in  which 
Hamilton  eventually  conquered,  through  the  unan- 
swerable argument  addressed  by  him  to  a  son's 
feelings,  the  joy  which  his  friend's  arrival  would 
give  to  an  aged  father,  then  a  prisoner  through 
capture  in  the  tower  of  London. 

But,  if  we  would  conclude  our  article  within 
moderate  limits,  we  must  not  indulge  in  farther 
references.  Through  life,  such  we  say  was  Ham- 
ilton. He  led  no  man  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  in  doubt  cf  his  opinions,  and  no  honorable 
man  under  suspicion  of  his  motives.  He  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  those  whose  words  could  not  be  mis- 


taken, for  tbey  came  wirm  from  the  heart,  m  waB 
as  clear  from  the  head.  There  are  doubtless  wiw 
men  in  every  age,  who,  content  with  ofoihe^wn^ 
never  stumble  upon  a  sentimeni.  But  Hamilloo 
was  not  of  them.  His  sentiments  were  ma¥lwi 
and  his  maxims  were  sentiments.  Therefore  it 
was  that  his  argumenls  were  persuasion,  and  his 
persuasion  argument,  and  all  because  with  him 
honor  and  true  policy  were  convertible  terms. 

We  may  be  wronff  in  our  philosophy ;  but  we 
think,  farther,  that  the  universality  of  HamiltoD*s 
genius,  another  of  his  unquestioned  pecoliaritiet, 
was  in  him,  as  we  think  it  is  in  all  men  wherever 
found,  but  the  ripened  product  of  this  suae 
thorough  union  of  heart  and  head.  Perfection  of 
character  we  dl  admit  to  lie  in  such  amalgamatioo 
of  reason  with  feeling.  It  is  but  looking,  then,  al 
the  same  truth  in  another  light,  to  see  that  all 
feebleness  of  character  is  the  result  of  their  one- 
sided separation,  and  that  universal  talent  is  bet 
the  natural  fruit  of  their  thorough  interpenetiatioQ 
— ^in  oUi^r  words,  that  no  factuty  of  the  mind  is 
feeble  that  has  hbart  m  it.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  psychological  reasoning  as 
a  general  position,  Hamilton,  at  least,  illustimied 
its  troth.  Whatever  he  engaged  in,  he  was  in  it 
'*totus  et  teres,'*  Whether  as  the  soldier,  the 
financier,  the  Jurist,  or  the  advocate,  the  whole 
man  was  there.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  what- 
ever it  was,  and  the  result  was  completeness.  As 
a  soldier  on  the  field,  indeed,  he  had  but  few  op- 
portunities. But  he  panted  for  them :  and  if  he 
ever  for  a  moment  doubted  the  sympathy  of  Wash- 
ington, it  was  on  this  score,  that  so  few  were  ao- 
corded  to  him.  The  battles  of  Morristown  and 
Yorktown,  however,  showed  plainly  what  was  in 
him  of  the  **  lion"  on  *<  battle  plam."  And  no 
man  can  trace  Hamilton's  history,  or  studjr  his 
character,  as  here  unfolded,  without  seeing  in  it  all 
the  working  elements  of  a  brilliant  and  successful 
commander.  The  former  of  these  volumes  is  full 
of  striking  exhibitions  of  this  soldierlike  promptness 
and  nerve.  In  the  present  more  peaceful  one,  we 
would  yet  refer,  in  proof,  to  the  lead  he  took,  in 
the  congress  of  1783,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
mutineers  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  his  soldier- 
like defence  of  the  course  there  pursued  by  him, 
(pp.  224,  325.)  To  variety  was  united  fertility 
of  talent.  In  Hamilton,  this  was  another  peculiar 
element^ of  greatness.  Whatsover  the  demand 
upon  his* talents,  however  great  or  sudden,  it  never 
found  him  unprepared  in  adequate  resources.  His 
tonjTue,  pen,  hand,  were  all  equdly  prompt  as  they 
were,  too,  equally  conoluaive.  His  mind,  on  suck 
occasions  of  emergency,  flung  off*  its  thoughts, 
whether  in  speaking  or  writing,  with  a  rapidity 
which,  though  of  itself  not  always  an  evids^eo  of 
genius,  is  its  almost  universal  attendant.  Hk 
hastiest  compositions  were,*  notwithstanding,  never 
immature,  for  it  is  also  the  privilege  of  genius,  or 
rather,  we  would  say,  to  speak  more  practically, 
of  that  which  Hamilton  displayed,  and  which  all 
men  may  comparatively  attain,  the  union  of  dis- 
ciplined thought  with  the  enerffetic  will — k  is  the 
privilege  of  such,  in  all  practicaXquestions,  to  jump 
at  once  to  right  conclusions,  and  to  doubt  not  that 
the  bolt,  however  suddenly  shot,  will  hit  its  mark, 
as  issuing  from  a  bow  already  rightly  directed  and 
strongly  bent.  But  we  must  not  enlarge  frrtket 
on  this  tempting  theme.  We  proceed,  theielbre« 
to  our  next  question,  the  consideration  of  our  an- 
thor's  volumes  : 

Secondly,  as  constitutional  history^  enahfing  wi 
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to  asBign  to  Hamilton  his  dae  share  in  the  fbnna" 
tion  of  the  federal  oonstitntion.  Of  all  disputed 
qaestions  in  our  short  civil  history,  this  appears  to 
ns  the  one  most  needlessly  entangled— partly  by 
the  malice  of  enemies,  but  also  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  apologies  of  friends.  In  this  category, 
however,  we  do  not  include  his  son*s  triumphant 
defence,  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  only  con- 
clusively refuted  the  specific  charges  made  against 
his  father's  memory,  but  also  nobly  vindicatedwhat 
we  regard  as  the  true  argument.  But  speaking 
historically,  the  issue  of  this  question  has  always 
been  taken  upon  the  wrong  '*  count ;"  and  that  is, 
whether  Hamilton  did  or  did  not  strongly  advocate 
in  that  convention  a  more  energetic  and  high-toned 
government  than  the  one  eventually  adopted.  Now 
this,  we  say,  is  a  false  issue.  It  is  neither  the  true 
question,  nor  conclusive  of  the  true  question.  Ad- 
mitting all  that  party  malignity  has  ever  charged 
a^inst  Hamilton — that  in  those  deliberations  he 
did  actually  appear  as  an  advocate  of  monarchy — 
that  he  did  set  himself  against  democratic  rotation 
in  office,  and  was  but  little  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  the  convention — admitting,  we  say, 
all  this,  it  might  still  be  that  to  Hamilton,  above 
all  men  in  that  body,  was  the  country  then  indebted 
for  the  blessings  of  a  solid  union  and  an  efifective 
government,  and  the  federal  constitution  then  and 
ever  since  indebted  for  its  most  valuable  and  effi- 
cient provisions.  At  the  bar  of  party ,  such  charges 
as  the  above  might  be  deemed  conclusive  against 
his  republicanism,  and  settle  the  question,  as  they 
actually  did  in  popular  opinion,  and  fatally  too,  by 
blasdng,  through  such  prejudice,  his  rightful  and 
much-needed  influence  before  his  country  ;  but  in 
the  settlement  of  this  qnestion  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  before  the  tribunal  of  an  impartial  pos- 
terity, these  same  will  be  found  to  be  not  only 
minor  charges,  but  wholly  irrelevant  points — incon- 
clusive, even  if  true  in  all  their  exaggeration — but 
when  sifled  and  reduced  to  their  real  value,  as  by 
Mr.  Hamilton's  researches  they  have  here  been, 
not  only  sinking  into  utter  insignificance  as  a  proof 
of  demerit,  but  rather  becoming  weijrhts  in  the  op- 
posite scale,  by  raising  our  sense  of  that  fearless 
candor  of  spirit  there  displayed  by  him,  which  in 
its  deliberate  search  after  troth  dared  to  place  itself 
where  timid  and  selfish  minds  are  never  found — in 
positions  open  to  suspicion  and  on  premises  aflTord- 
ingia  handle  to  calumnious  misinterpretation.  That 
Hamilton  was  both  aware  of  the  risk  he  ran,  and 
despised  it,  may  be  judged  from  the  opening  lan- 
guage of  the  **  Federalist."  **  An  enlightened 
zeal,"  he  observes,  **  for  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  government,  will  be  stigmatized  as  the  ofl^ring 
of  a  temper  fond  of  power  and  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciplie  of  liberty.  The  consciousness  of  good  in- 
tentions disdains  ambiguity.  I  shall  not,  however, 
multiply  professions  on  this  head.  My  motives 
must  remain  in  the  depository  of  my  own  breast ; 
my  arguments  will  be  open  to  all,  and  may  be 
judged  by  all.  They  shall  at  least  be  offered  in  a 
spirit  which  will  not  disgrace  the  catise  of  truth." 
— Federalist f  No.  1. 

Two  points  lie  then  before  us  in  the  treatment 
of  this  question.  F^rsi^  to  bring  to  the  test  of  truth 
and  fact  the  party  charges  which  exhibited  Hamil- 
ton as  the  advocate  and  mover  of  monarchy  in  the 
convention ;  and  secondly^  to  put  the  question  of 
his  share  in  that  great  document  on  what  is  deemed 
its  true  and  final  historic  ^und. 

On  the  first  point,  as  being  a  matter  of  detail,  we 
;  refer  our  readers,  for  their  full  satisfoctxon,  tb 


the  second  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  volumes,  and 
especially  to  its  two  concluding  chapters.  In  thaai 
they  will  find  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
public  full  materials  for  the  decision  of  this  long- 
▼exed  question,  consisting  of  documentary  evidence 
from  the  pen  of  Hamilton  himself;  among  others, 
the  original  brief,  drawn  out  at  large,  of  his  famous 
speech,  out  of  which,  through  imperfect  or  per- 
Terted  reports,  the  charge  of  **  monarchism"  pri- 
marily arose — a  charge,  in  its  first  birth,  simply 
of  opinions  then  held  by  him  favorable  to  monar- 
chy, but  soon  growing  up,  as  party  falsehoods  do, 
into  a  plan  and  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy,  and  nnally,  of  actual  secret  designs 
to  carry  such  monarchy  into  eff*ect. 

This  lie  was  the  political  "incubus,"  as  we 
may  well  term  it,  that  through  the  remainder  of 
Hamilton's  life  was  made,  through  the  power  of 
party,  to  hang  close  around  his  neck,  and  too  ofien, 
we  may  add,  to  cling  heavy  upon  his  heart,  as 
making  him  conscious  that  his  powers  of  national 
usefulness  were  comparatiyely  withered.  It  was  m 
monster,  we  may  assert,  begotten  by  the  spirit  of 
persona]  jealousy,  nourished  with  fJsehood  to  suit 
the  ends  of  faction,  subsequently  adopted  and  cher- 
ished as  the  popular  war-cr^  of  a  rising  party,  and 
eventually  repeated  and  reechoed  till  in  the  poon- 
lar  estimate  it  grew  into  its  own  justification.  But 
of  all  this  "  diaNerie^^  there  must  now  be  an  end. 
Not  only  has  the  age  gone  by  for  the  voice  of 
party  to  decide  this  question ;  not  only  have  we 
reached  unto  the  confines  of  history  and  entered  oa 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  higher,  purer,  and  more  impar- 
tial tribunal;  but  what  is  more,  we  have  now 
before  us  the  materials  adequate  to  root  out  the 
original  falsehood,  and  thus  to  tread  under  foot 
boUi  the  lie  and  its  results,  as  well  as  the  jealous 
malice  that  dictated  it. 

How,  then,  does  the  matter  now  stand !  From 
Hamilton's  extended  brief— his  written  plans,  as 
well  as  other  documentary  evidence— we  adduce 
the  following  conclusions,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
precision,  we  state  numerically,  with  references : 

1.  That  Hamilton's  speech  was  but  a  disoursiye 
preamble  to  his  actual  plan,  by  which  latter  docu- 
ment ahme  the  question  of  his  practical  conchisions 
is  to  be  tested — Vide  vol.  ii.,  pp.  481  to  489. 

2.  That  Hamilton  never  did  propose  or  argue  in 
convention  the  adoption  of  a  monarchical  plan  of 
government  like  that  of  England,  nor  ever  put  his 
opposition  to  other  plans  on  his  preference  of  that 
model— Vide  pp.  643,  660,  653. 

3.  That  his  admiration  of  the  Britbh  monarchy 
was  but  a  general  and  theoretic  question.  As  m 
practical  one,  be  ever  held  and  acknowledged  nwAi 
form  of  government  to  be  unsuited  to  the  institli- 
tions  of  our  country  and  at  varianoe  with  the  tem- 
per and  habits  of  our  people. — Vide  pp.  493,  494, 
etc. 

4.  That  the  highest-toned  plan  of  ^vemment 
there  submitted  and  arsued  by  him  consisted  of  an 
executive  and  senate,  both  choeen  by  the  people, 
both  holding  their  offices  during  good  benayior, 
and  not  reeligible,  together  with  a  lower  house, 
renewed  by  frequent  and  popular  election,  on  the 
basis,  not  of  quotas,  as  proposed  by  Madison,  but^ 
of  free  inhabitants.  The  choice  of  the  latter  was- 
to  be  made  by  universal  suffrage ;  in  that  of  tiie* 
former  it  was  limited. —  Vi^feplan,  pp.  494  to  507.\ 

6.  That  so  far  from  Hamilton  standing  alone  m* 
this  oflFbusive  feature  of  an  executive  holding  dur-- 
ing  good  behavior,  that  five  out  of  thirteen  state»^ 
voted  in  favor  of  it,  of  which  Virginia  was  oue^,. 
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9a4  that  M^diMQ  not  on^y  agreed  witii  him  la  hi* 
x^ist  eaargetic  provisiooB  of  goyeroment,  but  aoxoe- 
times  even  went  beyoad  him. —  Vide  pp.  543,  544, 
546,  aote,  etc. 

6.  That  dazing  the  proffreas  of  the  dlicugaiim 
tfurough  the  conyention,  Hamilton's  own  vi^ws 
were  modified,  at  least  on  the  score  of  expediency, 
and  that  he  accordingly  prepared  a  second  voriUen 
plan,  reducing  the  tenure  of  the  executive  to  a 
Urm  of  three  years."— Ficfe  pp.  547,  548,  549. 

7.  That  the  constitution  as  eventually  adopted  io 
convention  was  the  result  of  mutual  coociliation, 
and  a  matter  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  all, 
towards  which,  each  plan  submitted  contributed 
somewhat,  and  of  which,  no  member  or  members 
could  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  merit. — 
Vide  chap.  23,  24,  passim, 

[In  addition  to  tne  above  conclusive  proofii,  we 
vould  refer  our  readers  to  the  still  more  decisive 
one  contained  in  General  Washington's  letter 
addressed  by  him  as  president  of  the  convention, 
and  approved  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  house, 
enclosing  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  president 
of  congress.  **The  constitution  which  we  now 
pveaent,"  is  its  language,  "  is  the  result  of  a  spirit 
of  amity,  and  of  tl^t  mutual  deference  and  conces- 
sion which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation 
rofldered  indispensable.*' — JottmaJs,] 

8.  That  Haaiilton's  assent  to  the  constitution, 
when  adopted,  was  as  full  and  cordial  as  that  of 
anf  other  leading  member  of  the  convention.  Like 
thism,  he  had  his  fears. 

The  language  of  Washington  wa^,  **  Nor  am  I 
ymi  su^  an  enthusiastic,  partial,  or  indiscriminar 
ting  admirer  of  it,  as  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  tinc- 
tozed  with  some  real  though  not  radical  defects." 
^Sparks*  Washington,  p.  403. 

That  of  Franklin,  was, "  I  consent  to  this  consti- 
tvlion  beoanse  I  eixpeot  no  better,  and  because  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  bad." — ^porib'  Life, 

The  words  of  Madison  were,  <'  ft  (the  constitu- 
tion) was  acceded  to  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  aaerificing  private  opinion  and  partial 
Miterests  to  the  public  good,  and  by  a  despair  of 
saning  this  neoesnty  diminished  by  delays  or  by 
MW  experiments." — Federaiisij  No.  47,  headed, 
''  Omoeming  the  Difficulties  which  the  Convention 
nmst  kaoe  egperienced  m  the  formation  of  a  proper 
pkn.'* 

And  now,  to  this  agrees,  and  but  agrees,  the 
ofirjepeatad  language  of  Hamilton—''  The  system, 
though  it  may  not  be  perfect  in  every  part,  is  upon 
the  whole,  a  good  one ;  is  the  best  that  the  present 
Tiews  and  oircumstancea  will  permit,  and  is  such 
an  one  as  promises  every  species  of  security  which 
a  reasonable  people  can  desire." — Closing  No.  of 
the  Federakst,  p.  86. 

9.  That  thus  dissenting  in  parts,  yet  approving 
as  a  whole,  Hamilton  subscribed  the  constitution 
9oeordingly,  **  ex  animo,**  being  the  only  repre- 
aentntive  of  his  state  that  put  his  name  there ;  and 
having  thus  set  to  it  his  hand,  he  never  ceased 
rmm  that  hour  to  labor  and  contend  for  it  by 
^Mgue  and  pen,  in  heart,  thought,  and  deed,  equsd 
•— «ajr,  beyond,  may  we  not  say! — any  other  mem- 
^c  of  that  convention,  or  rather  any  man  living. 

*'  The  jealousy  of  political  rivalry,"  is  the  elo- 
qnent  language  <^  his  son,  <'  has  misrepresented  his 
views,  and  condemned  his  'peculiar  opinions,* 
Woause  they  did  not  prevail ;  but  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  minds  of  the  first  order  to 
pirn  at  objects  above  the  common  reach.  The  eye 
penetrates  above  the  horizon  of  error;  the 


h^nd  which,  amidst  its  ^aily  jmnvijM0kmf  la  01^ 
pointing  to  some  great  future  good;  the  geniiia 
that,  always  fertile  in  expedients,  feels  that  tfie 
poiver  which  impels  makes  sure  its  aim ;  these  are 
all  directed  by  a  generous  confidence  of  suooesB, 
springing  from  conscious  unexhausted  resources 
that  cannot,  will  not,  despair.  Ordinary  men  do 
not  admit  the  magic  virtuf»,  the  almost  inspiration, 
by  which  they  are  overrule  to  perform  their  re- 
spective parts;  but  the  influence  is  exerted,  the 
plans,  the  institutions,  the  hopes  of  the  world  are 
raised ;  and,  though  the  agent  may  be  unseen  or 
withdrawn,  it  moves  on  in  glorious  harmooj  with 
the  high  destinies  he  has  prescribed.  It  is  true 
that  Hfuxiilton^s  views  did  not  all  prevail ;  but  their 
conservative  character  was  imparted  to  this  groat 
reform,  and  much  of  its  best  spirit  may  still  be  due 
to  labors  which,  though  not  wholly  successful, 
owing  to  hesitations  of  others,  were  not  without 
the  choicest  fruits.** — p.  557. 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  such 
his  son's  ri^ht-minded  comment  upon  them.  Ham- 
ilton was.  It  seems,  an  ardent  theoretic  admirer  of 
the  British  constitution,  as  what  scholar,  moralist* 
Christian,  or  gentleman,  we  ask,  is  not! — and  in 
his  plan  of  government  submitted  to  the  convention 
he  sought  to  a4>proach  as  near  to  that  well-tried 
model  as  was  consistent  with  th|B  acknowledged 
diversity  of  the  case  with  the  recognized  and  oft- 
asserted  necessity  of  a  republican  basis  in  the 
executive  office,  and  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
a  democratic  people.  In  this,  then,  behold  "  the 
head  and  front  of  his  oflending.*'  r^ow  it  is  time» 
we  say,  for  such  '*  solemn  mockery"  to  be  over, 
as  either  to  try  Hamilton  *s  patriotism  by  this  test 
or  think  it  necessary  to  answer  those  who  do  so. 
Something,  indeed,  may  yet  be  allowed  to  affec- 
tionate filial  piety — son^ething  to  the  lingering 
recollections  ofthose  who  were  actors  in  the  scene  4 
but  it  is  time  for  us,  the  unshackled  generation  of 
a  later  day,  to  stand  on  higher  ground,  and  to 
apply  to  Hamilton  and  his  compeers,  in  our  esti- 
mate of  them  and  their  priceless  labors,  deeper 
tests  of  love  of  country  than  snch  theoretic  specula- 
tions afford,  as  well  as  a  juster  measure  of  what 
that  coimtry  owes  to  them  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  her  institutions.  And  to  this  higher 
tribunal,  as  our  second  point,  would  we  now  make 
bold  for  a  few  moments  to  summon  this  contro- 
versy. 

In  this,  our  first  question  would  be^  doubtless 
that  one  which  history  will  first  ask,  Whose  mbd 
was  it  that  first  seized,  not  casu^y  but  vigorously, 
upon  this  novel  idxa — an  idea,  unrealized  before  m 
any  federative  compact  the  pditical  world  had  seen 
— of  a  consolidated  confederation — a  state,  *'  one, 
yet  many"—"  vnum  ex  pluribus^* — the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  merit  of  our  federal  union  and  con- 
stitution t  Who  held,  we  ask,  this  idea  tenacionaly 
before  his  mind's  eye,  and,  by  wise  living  worw 
of  power  awakened  into  life  that  same  idea  in  the 
minds  of  lus  bewildered  and  distracted  countrymen, 
vrrecked,  as  they  then  were,  amidst  the  shoals  and 

auicksands  of  a  fast  dissolving  confederacy  t  Who 
len  and  thereafter  most  frequently  and  eloquently 
pleaded  its  cause  before  a  divided  people — enfoio- 
lag  its  necessity,  answering  objections,  enlarging 
on  its  most  needful  provisions,  and  never  ceasing 
to  warn,  to  exhort,  and  to  encourage  to  its  ad<^ 
tion,  until,  through  much  and  dubioof  struggle,  H 
became  the  idka  of  the  nation — ^from  that,  their 
DBBiRB — and  eventually  &eir  will  !  If  diere  was 
any  one  such  thinker — ^»eaker— writer— in  mif 
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iap^tiy,  wkoeyer  )ie  vas,  to  him,  and  to  liii;a  Imi- 
jq^d  all  others,  heloogs  the  m^iit  of  ovr  fedfiial 
union,  apd  the  blessing  it  has  brought,  thoqgh  )iB 
may,  perhaps,  have  never  penne4  a  Une  or  pro* 
posed  one  single  item  of  that  apecific  instrument, 
the  written  constitution  eventually  adopted.  Now 
we  do  not  assert  that  Helton  was  such  origina- 
tor, but  we  do  deny  the  title  to  any  other.  We 
hold  in  truth  a  higher  do^rine  than  admits  the  fup 
merit  of  such  idea  to  any  individual.  We  4eem  it 
one  that  grew  rather  than  was  planted  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  and  that  frpm  more  than  one  soul  of 
fire  was  struck  forth  independently  that  livi^iff, 
that  Promethean  spark  that  lighted  up  this  only 
torch  of  safety  in  the  darkened  minds  of  a  despair- 
ing community.  In  this,  the  completion  and  last 
step  of  the  revolution,  we  think  we  read,  as  in  its 
first,  a  simultaneous  movement,  under  a  higher 
and  wiser  guidance  than  that  of  man,  of  many 
minds  towanis  the  same  polar  point,  and  that  the 
contention  was  rather  about  the  means  than  the 
end — touching  the  securities,  and  not  the  value  of 
union.  Of  the  justice  of  this  view,  Hamilton's 
opening  lan^age  in  the  Federalist  anords  concl^- 
sive  proof,  aince  he  deemed  an  apology  necesfuiry 
for  introducing  any  argument  on  that  head^  as 
being  "  a  point,"  la  his  language,  **  deeply  ep- 
graved  on  the  hearts  qf  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  state,  and  one  which  it  mav  b^  ii)Qajg- 
med  has  no  adversariea." — Fe^eroiiMy  No.  1. 

On  this  point,  we  would  also  refer  our  readeis 
to  a  past  number  of  our  own  (Reyiew  No.  8,  firt. 
3,)  for  a  conclusive  settlement  of  this  question  of 
priority  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  first  congress 
of  1774,  where  It  appears  that  between  May  seven- 
teen and  July  twenty-oue  of  that  year  every  colony 
had,  uncalld  for,  and  often  in  ignorance  of  the 
others*  movements,  put  forth  its  voice  popularly 
and  officially  in  favor  of  such  concert  of  action. 
We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  oo  this  point 
also,  the  matured  firuit  of  which  that  action  was 
the  root,  men's  minds  were  ripe  too  for  ihe  coming 
action,  and  that  the  idea  ot  i^nton,  b£Yond  am- 
federalion,  was  a  thought  that  sprang  up  instinc- 
tively in  reflecting  minds,  even  as  hidden  seed  from 
the  hand  of  God  springs  up  unbidden  in  the  soil  of 
a  deep-ploughed  field.  Thousands  thought  this 
idea,  tens  of  thouaands  longed  for  it,  while  only 
hundreds,  perhaps,  openly  spoke  and  wrote  for  it ; 
and  of  these,  only  some  high-chosen  few  devoted 
to  it  their  tongue,  pen,  and  heart's  living  energies. 

Among  such  noble  '*  elect,"  saving  the  claims 
of  Washington,  stands  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
doubtless  second  to  none,  in  our  judgment,  riasT. 
For  what  pen,  we  ask,  traced  out  earlier  or  more 
legibly  than  his,  with  a  firmer  or  a  clearer  hand, 
the  new  and  bright  chart  of  empire  just  opening  on 
the  startled  gaze  of  feeble  disenthralled  colonists  1 
From. whose  lips  came  so  often  as  his,  the  banner- 
cry  of  **  union"  and  a  **  solid  confederation  V 
Who  wrote  the  "  Coutinentalist  V*  Who  named 
the  *' IPederalist?"  Who  was  then  stigmatized  as 
'<  the  Unionist?"  Who  fought  its  battles  *'  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,"  even  from  the  very 
hour  that  the  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  coloniid 
contest  ?  Let  us  recall  to  sueh  as  mi^y  forget  them 
a  few  of  these  proofs. 

While  yet  a  stripling  youth  of  seventeen,  Hamil- 
ton went  forth  to  the  battle.  The  public  meeting 
m  New  Tork  called  sixth  of  July,  1774,  to  con- 
sider of  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  first  eon- 
gress,  and  long  known  as  **  the  great  meetijag  iu 
the  fields,"  was  electrified  alike  by  the  eloquei^ 


I  iioi,  mrougn  me  successive  oumoers  oi  '*  loe 
tinentalist,"  a  name  footed  by  liim  as  the 
[ligible  bauner  of '^  union,"  in  opposition  to  all 
ional  plans,  hia  appeal  waa  directly  to  tli^  peo- 


and  boldness  of  the  "  in^mt^'  HamiKoo.  Tfaen^ 
tpo,  came  his  first  recorded  words  forth  from  th« 
press,  that  preas  which  never  afler  forgot  his  name 
or  cei^d  to  resound  with  his  words,  calling  to 
uniofi  and  pointing  to  glory  *^  through  (to  use  hia 
own  words)  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken  secu- 
rity oi  conitiluUoiMd  freedom^^*  adding,  with  that 
poble  enthuaiasip  which  v^as  his  perpetual  inspira- 
tion, ^'  I  would  die  to  preserve  the  lawa  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  but  take  away  liberty,  and  the 
foundation  is  destroyed."  For  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  he  not  only  labored  but  fought  for  that 
union. 

In  1779,  appeared  the  ablest  argument  that  had 
then  appeared  for  it,  in  his  published,  though 
anonymous,  letter  \o  Robert  Morris,  explaining  the 
principles  on  which  it  be  formed,  carrying  them 
out  to  their  then  needful  details  for  immediate  ac- 
tion ;  more  especially,  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
national  currency,  and  giving  an  outline  of  the 
fiscal  scheme  of  a  bank, soon  after  actually  adopted 
by  congzess  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Nook 
America. 

In  1780,  appeared  his  still  more  energetic  letter, 
intended,  like  the  former,  for  the  public,  but  ad- 
dressed to  ilia  friend  Duane ;  in  which  he  points 
distinctly  to  a  convocation  of  the  atates,  in  ordeir 
to  the  creation  of  a  federal  constitution  for  what  he 
termed  '  *  a  solid  cor^ederalion, ' ' 

In  1781,  through  the  successive  numbers  of  "  the 
Continentalist," 
intelligil ' 

sectional^ ,     .    .,         -- ,  r- ,r— 

pie  at  large  for  the  organization  of  what  he  again 
prospectively  named  **  a  gre^t  federative  republic^ 
domy  linked  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  interest.*^ 

In  1782,  he  was  the  leading  unionist  in  the  pon- 
gress  of  the  confederation,  planning  and  enforcing 
meaaures  of  consolidation,  bearing  more  especially 
on  what  then  constituted  its  hingeing  question,  a 
system  of  finance  to  be  imposed  by  the  authority 
of  congress,  and  collected,  not  by  staUf  b^t  federal 
officers.— «Ft<fe  vol.  ii.,  chap.  IQ. 

In  17S3,  on  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the 
conteat,  be  thus  reiterates  to  General  Washingtoa 
the  only  course  of  safety  that  lay  before  them.  '*  U 
now  only  remains,"  says  he,  *'  to  make  solid  estabr 
liahmeota  vnthin^  to  perpjbtxjate  oub  union,  to 
prevent  our  being  a  ball  in  the  handa  of  Europeafi 
powera,  bandied  against  each  other  at  their  pleafH- 
ur^.  in  ^fto  make  our  independence  truly  ^ 
blesaing."  To  this  sentiment,  Washington,  iffi 
reply,  fully  accords,  as  to  one  long  familiar  to  hia 
own  mind,  yet  adds,  ''  I  ahall  be  obliged  to  yon, 
however,  for  the  tboughta  which  you  have  prom- 
ised me  on  this  subject,  and  aa  soon  as  yov  oa|i 
make  it  convenient."  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  7i6-77.)  But 
we  aorely  need  go  no  further  into  detail  on  thi« 
point.  History  will  searoh  in  vain  for  one  who, 
earlier  than  Hamiltoo,  planted  in  the  Amerksajp 
mind  the  seeds  of  a  vmon  as  contradistinguished 
from  9^ confederation f  or  who,  when  planted,  labored 
more  sedulously  in  their  cultivation,  or  watched 
more  earne|»tly  or  more  diainterestedly  over  thajt 
ripened  golden  fruit,  ivhioh  (Sod,  in  his  good  tim»^ 
made  to  ffrow  ppoo  it,  but  whieb  sectarian  jeat 
o^sy  would  have  plucked  ere  it  waa  ripiB. 

The  second  ipst  to  lyhioh  we  think  history  wiU 
call  the  illustrious  framers  of  our  cqnatitution  i^iU 
be,  whose  principles,  as  then  infused  into  it,  ^cv^ 
aubsetquently  found  in  practice  to  giye  ^  it  its 
hiphest  efficleo<^  and  promise  of  atabiiityl  Qfk 
this  point,  in  favor  of  Hamilton ,  there  is,  a^  r '~ 
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Itiven,  the  jadgment  of  one  who,  both  as  philoeo- 
pher  and  statesman,  has  deeply  analysed,  not  only 
the  principles  of  government  in  general,  but  more 
especially  the  origin  and  working  of  the  American 
constitution,  and  who  speaks  of  them  unbiassed  by 
party.  This  judgment  of  Mr.  Guixot's,  in  the 
absence  at  least  of  all  counter  authority,  we  may 
rightly  regard  as  the  voice  of  history,  and  the 
answer  to  our  question  will,  we  say,  ever  be  in 
accordance  with  it. 

But  to  this  we  would  beg  leare  to  add  our  own 
Tiew.  It  is  Tery  clear,  we  think,  that,  in  this  mat- 
ter of  the  federal  constitution,  Hamilton's  mind 
was  laboring  after  the  unattamoMe — taking  for  his 
starting  point  what  he  deemed,  and  justly,  the 
highest  actual  exhibition  the  world  had  ever  seen 
of  efficiency  in  government  with /r««fom  in  the  cUi- 
zen,  viz.,  the  British  constitution.  To  analyze  the 
''maxima"  and  "minima"  of  this  problem  in  po- 
litical philosophy — a  problem  insoluble  except  by 
way  of  approximation — was  the  bold  task  he  was 
then  undertaking  to  solve ;  and  this  he  attempted 
by  the  conception — of  an  executive,  that  should 
combine  the  stability  of  a  monarchy  with  the  full 
responsibility  of  a  universal  popular  choice,  a  sen- 
ate, that  should  guard  the  interests  of  the  minority, 
combined  with  a  popular  house,  that  should  give 
its  due  weight  to  the  majority  of  numbers,  and  a 
federal  judiciary,  supreme,  and  thus  enabled  to 
watch  over  all,  unassailable  either  by  fear  or  favor. 
Such  was  the  platform  of  the  unattainable  model 
-which  he  kept  before  his  eye,  even  when,  through 
the  pressure  of  expediency,  forced  to  depart  from 
it.  But  still,  though  in  aiming  at  the  mid-day  sun 
he  reached  not  his  mark,  he  yet  reached  higher, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  than  they  who  shot  with 
a  lower  ambition.  "  Efficiency"  and  "  freedom" 
being  ever  the  two  poles  of  thought  around  which 
his  mind  continually  revolved,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  believe  that  so  far  as  these  living  energies  were 
in  fact  infused  into  the  constitution,  (which  was  the 
result  of  the  action  of  many  minds  one  upon  the 
other,)  it  is  but  reasonable,  we  say,  t6  conclude 
that  to  no  member  of  that  convention  was  such 
result  more  due  than  to  Hamilton.  Least  of  all, 
we  nrast  add,  (a  comparison  not  voluntarily  sought, 
but  forced  upon  the  eulogist  of  Hamilton,)  least  of 
all,  can  his  claims  be  contested  by  one,  the  peculiar 
features  of  whose  plan,  whatever  the  merit  of  his 
labors,  were  all  elements  of  feebleness  or  distrac- 
tion— ''a  double  head,"  making  «>vemment  a 
aelf-fighting  monster;  <' reeligible,"  bestowing  a 
bounty  on  executive  corruption ;  '*  chosen,  not  by 
ihe  people,  but  by  the  legislature,"  turning  choice 
into  intrigue ;  *'  guided  by  a  council,"  removing 
from  him  all  responsibility ;  *'  with  a  full  negative 
on  all  state  laws,"  the  banner,  as  it  might  be,  of 
tyranny  or  rebellion ;  "  a  federal  judiciary,  ap- 
pointed by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  connected  with  the  executive  in  political  du- 
ties," not  only  poisoning  the  sources  of  justice,  but 
undermining  the  very  pillars  of  the  constitution ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  whole  presented  (at  least, 
in  his  earlier  scheme)  not  as  a  "union"  or  "  national 

Sivernment,"  but  as  "artides  of  confederation 
tween  states,"  leaving  open  to  revolting  mem- 
bers the  fatal  gate  of  nullification,  guardedbnt  by 
the  drawn  sword,  "  the  declared  right  of  coer- 
cion." Such  were  the  peculiar  views  of  Madison 
in  his  primary,  unleavened  thoughts— unmarked, 
we  must  say,  either  by  theoretic  or  practical  wis- 
dom, and  unfavorable  alike  to  efficiency  and  to 
fraedom.    Compared  with  them,  how  loftily  stand . 


forth  the  free  yet  conservative,  philosophic  y^ 
practical,  views  of  Hamilton — "  unity  in  the  ex- 
ecutive," the  only  security  for  peace,  viffor,  or 
promptitude  in  government ;  "  election  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large,"  the  only  guarantee  for  a  free  choice ; 
"  no  council  of  revision,"  but  full  individual  respon- 
sibility ;  "  tenure  during  good  behavior,"  "  open 
to  impeachment,"  "  not  reeligible,"  all  bringing 
to  bear  the  highest  motives  upon  executive  faith- 
fulness, while  sealing  up,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fountains  of  executive  corruption ;  "a  federal 
judiciary,"  supreme,  nntrammeled,  and  unap- 
proachable ;  and  lastly,  not  "  articles  of  confedera- 
tion," but  "  a  national  government,"  limited  in  its 
objects,  but  supreme  within  its  limits,  and  compe- 
tent to  the  means  as  well  as  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  constituted ;  a  union  "  indissoluble,"  and 
therefore  involving  no  hostile  provision  against 
separation  :  bearing  on  its  very  &ice  no  penally  of 
blood,  nor  untimely  provoking,  by  threats,  what, 
as  the  last  of  evils,  it  would  seek  to  avoid.  Not, 
therefore,  by  the  vision  of  a  blood-stained  sword — 
not  thus  did  Hamilton  seek  to  perpetuate  this 
blessed  union  of  peace— but  by  silken  chains,  aiid 
golden  ties,  and  all-glorious  hopes ;  by  the  aspirm- 
tions  of  a  common  sympathy ;  by  the  bonds  of  an 
all-pervading  interest;  b^  love  of  country;  by 
national  pride ;  by  faith  in  the  high  destinies  of 
American  empire  ;  by  peace  and  industry ;  by  law 
and  order ;  by  an  unfettered  internal  commerce ; 
by  a  well-regulated  currency  ;  by  a  national  bank, 
coordinate  with  the  necessities  of  government,  yet 
identified  with  the  wants  and  interests  of  a  com- 
mercial people.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  did  Hamil- 
ton seek  to  perpetuate,  through  men's  hearts  and 
best  affections,  as  well  as  through  their  pervading 
interests,  that  consolidated  union  between  the 
once-disunited  states  of  America,  which  no  man, 
beyond  him,  had  labored  to  create,  or  would  more 
willingly  have  died  to  secure. 

So  fkr  as  these  peculiar  views  of  Hamilton  were 
infused  into  the  federal  constitution,  into  its  spirit, 
letter,  and  working,  few  will  deny  but  that  they 
have  proved  elements  of  strength,  while  not  a  few 
will  be  inclined  to  go  farther,  and  think  they  find 
the  weakest  parts  of  the  work  in  a  departure,  bj 
word  or  interpretation,  from  his  well-guanled 
principles.  This,  at  least,  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  not  an  evil  has  been  felt  or  dreaded  by  the 
country  under  its  fifly-years'  operation  which  we 
do  not  find  indicated  and  set  forth  in  his  wide  and 
varied  reasonings  upon  it,  as  if,  almost  with  pro- 
phetic eye,  he  had  looked  into  its  coming  for- 
tunes. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  we  may  observe,  that 
among  the  subsequent  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  first  and  last  have  been  alike  features 
taken  from  his  original  plan—the  first,  a  prohibi- 
tion against  "  an  establishment  of  religion" — the 
last,  **  altering  the  manner  of  the  presidential 
election."  "You  and  I,  my  friend,"  said  Ham- 
ilton to  General  Lewis,  <*  may  not  live  to  see  the 
day,  but  most  assuredly  it  will  come  when  every 
vital  interest  of  the  state  will  be  merged  in  the 
question  of,  *  Who  shall  be  the  next  president  ?' " 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  551.)  That  time,  however,  both  did 
live  to  see  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1800,  that 
shook  the  nation  to  its  centre  and  drove  the  people 
upon  a  remedy;  and  that  remedy  was  precisely 
the  one  indicated  by  the  prospective  mind  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  a  feature  in  his  plan,  the  direct  choice 
of  the  people — a  provision,  the  wisdom  of  which 
we  are  even  now  reaping  in  the  tranquil  sobmis- 
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iioB  of  a  nation  of  sixteen  millioos  to  a  presiden- 
tial choice  80  made  by  the  people  as  to  be  open 
neither  to  intrigoe  nor  misinterpretation. 

If  we  look  again  at  onr  actual  safegoards, 
whether  of  liberty  or  law,  of  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment or  check  to  its  encroachments,  where  do  we 
find  them  but  where  Hamilton  placed  them  1 — of 
a  sound  democracy,  where  but  in  direct  popular 
election  t— of  efficiency  in  government,  but  in  the 
control  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  endl — and  of  check  to  tyranny,  but  in  that 
'*  couft  supreme,"  the  federal  judiciary,  above  the 
smiles,  above  the  frowns,  of  executive  patron- 
age, so  long,  at  least,  as  it  preserves  its  ermine 
unstained  by  the  base  contact  of  political  hands. 
What  a  comer-stone  Hamilton  held  this  court  to 
be  may  be  seen  from  his  detailed  examination  of  it 
in  the  Federalist,  devoting  to  its  consideration  no 
less  than  eight  consecutive  numbers  from  78  to  85. 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  Hamilton's  views 
to  be  justified  in  desiring  a  stronger  executive, 
when  we  find  it  already,  in  practice,  too  strong? 
The  objection,  we  reply,  is  as  superficial  as  it  is 
obvious,  and  the  answer  we  give  to  it  as  conclu- 
sive as  it  may  appear  paradoxical : — greater  con- 
stitutional strength  would  have  given  to  it  less 
arbitrary  power.  Not  from  constitutional  powers 
comes  tyraimy,  but  from  usurpation,  arising  out  of 
ill-guarded  powers;  and  to  this  abuse,  constitu- 
tional weakness,  rather  than  strength,  is  alike  the 
motive  and  stimulant.  To  the  truth  of  this,  all 
history  speaks  at  large.  Despotism  springs  op 
out  of  anarchy — ^monarchy  creeps  up  out  of  ill- 
regulated  democracy — ^and,  in  every  case,  usurpa- 
tion grows  up  out  of  weakness. 

But  we  have  yet  one  farther  criterion  by  which 
posterity  will  try  the  pure  patriot  of  our  revolution. 
It  is,  whether  he  habitually  set  the  will  of  his 
country  above  his  own  wishes,  and  her  honor 
above  her  will :  for  he  who  begins  with  loving  even 
his  eonntry  beyond  truth,  is  soon  found  to  end  in 
loving  himself  above  his  country.  Against  this 
eating  canker  of  selfishness  in  the  heart,  that  con- 
tradktory  pole  to  patriotism,  experience  assures  us 
that  no  adequate  remedy  exists  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  save  in  true  nobleness  of  spirit.  Personal 
honor  is  therefore  the  corner-stone  of  patriotism  ; 
and  to  serve  his  country  against  his  country's  will 
Is,  consequently,  the  patriot's  highest  test.  How 
I^milton's  life  would  stand  this  touchstone  we 
need  hardly  here  re-state.  His  earliest,  latest, 
and  highest  efforts  of  eloquence,  whether  in  hall, 
camp,  or  forum,  were  all  called  forth  on  this 
score.  From  the  days  of  the  college  mob,  when, 
a  whig  student,  he  secured  the  tory  president's 
safety  at  the  risk  of  his  own — a  course  so  little  in 
unison  with  feebler  natures  that  even  the  man  he 
was  laboring  to  serve  called  out  from  above, 
**  Don't  listen  to  him,  gentlemen,  he  is  crazy,  he 
is  craiy !"  (vol.  i.,  p.  48)— down  to  the  latest  act 
of  his  public  or  professional  life,  we  find  him  ever 
thus  fighting  the  cause  of  reason  against  popular 
passion,  of  the  right  against  the  expedient,  and 
that  too  with  the  uniform  and  very  natural  reward 
of  having  his  acts  misconstrued,  his  motives  mis- 
onderstood,  his  language  misinterpreted,  and  him- 
self held  up,  if  not  to  public,  at  least  to  party 
odium,  as  a  citizen  without  patriotism — an  adopted, 
but  not  a  filial  son  of  America — branded  as  a  roy- 
alist, because  he  wrested  from  the  law  its  sword 
of  vengeanoe  against  the  tories — as  an  English- 
man, fc^ause  he  would  not  hate  the  ancestral  land 
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against  which  he  was  yet.  willing  to  shed  his 
blood— as  a  monarchist,  because  he  loved  not  rev- 
olutionary France — as  an  enemy  to  the  people, 
because  he  would  save  them  from  their  own  mad 
passions — and  as  a  Caesar  in  ambition,  because  he 

Sve  up  his  heart  to  his  public  duties,  and  ever 
lored  in  them  as  men  do  in  that  which  they  love. 
But  all  these  felt  and  foreseen  penalties  moved 
him  not  from  his  chosen  path — first,  truth  and 
honor,  then  his  country's  will.  To  take  a  case  in 
illustration ; — So  long  as  the  constitution  was 
under  discussion,  he  fought,  and  that  strenuously, 
for  what  he  deemed  not  popular,  but  unpopular, 
yet  best.  Though  frowned  upon  by  his  state,  he 
persevered.  Though  deserted  by  his  colleagues, 
he  held  his  seat,  quitting  it  but  for  a  time  under 
the  pressure  of  his  private  aflairs.  Though  left 
without  a  vote  in  the  convention,  he  claimed  and 
exercised  the  privilege  of  being  heard — persuading 
where  he  could  not  guide,  and  healing  differences 
he  could  not  prevent.  And  at  the  last,  when  the 
final  vote  was  taken,  and  the  constitution  actually 
adopted,  then  we  find  him  setting  aside  all  prior 
preferences  hr  what  his  country  preferred,  all 
minor  questions  for  that  of  union,  burying  in  for- 
getfulness  all  past  differences,  putting  at  once  his 
hand  to  the  instrument  and  his  heart  to  the  work 
and  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  with  a  giant's 
strength,  and,  what  is  stronger,  a  true  patriot's 
spirit,  bearing  up  the  ark  of  political  safety  almost 
alone,  yet  safely,  through  its  deepest  slough,  the 
narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  his  own  recreant 
state,  nor  pausing  in  bis  labors  till  he  and  his  com- 
peers had  placed  it  in  triumph  on  the  Capitoline 
hill. 

Such  was  Hamilton's  high-minded,  self-denying 
patriotism,  and  without  entering  on  the  invidious 
task  of  comparing  or  contrasting  it  with  that  of 
others,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  drawing,  as 
we  think  history  will  draw,  this  self-evident  con- 
clusion : — To  Hamilton  belongs  either  the  high 
merit  of  having  been  a  chief  framer  of  the  federal 
constitution,  or  else  the  rarer  and  brighter  merit 
of  working  for  its  advancement  as  if  he  had  been, 
and  as  a  patriot  should  do,  disinterestedly  for  lov« 
of  country.  The  lower  his  merit  is  put  in  the  one 
scale  the  higher  it  rises,  necessarily,  in  the  other. 
On  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  at  least,  must  every 
future  maligner  of  Hamilton  be  cast. 

We  come  now  to  our  closing  question  upon  Mr. 
Hamilton's  volumes,  viewing  them. 

Thirdly,  05  a  defence  of  his  father  against  the 
misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Madison  papers. 
But  for  this  head  we  have  left  ourselves  little 
room — ample  enough,  however,  as  we  think,  for 
the  slight  necessity.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  little 
in  these  much  talked  of  '*  papers."  In  this,  at 
least,  they  have  disappointed  both  friend  and  foe. 
They  (brow  but  little  light  on  the  period  to  which 
they  relate,  and  will  be  found,  in  the  end,  to  add 
as  little  to  the  fame  of  the  writer.  So  far  as  they 
have  a  bearing  on  the  course  or  character  of  Ham- 
ilton, they  have  been  fully  analyzed  by  his  son, 
and  their  not  unfrequent  errors  and  incoiisistencies 
conclusively  exhibited.  On  this  point,  we  refer 
our  readers,  for  their  full  satisfaction,  to  the  notes 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  the  biography^ 
the  Madison  papers  having  made  their  appearance 
too  late  for  them  to  be  incorporated  into  the  text. 
—(Vufe  especially  pp.  36,  43,  101,  119,  486, 490» 
493,  544,  549,  etc.)  Yiewed  in  this  light  as  a 
conclusive,  and  we  hope  Jni4i»Dfel^|E#t»n/«|'iiil 
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slandeTS  oewly  revited,  the  present  volume  of  Mr. 
HamUion  has  come  forth  peculiarly  opportunely, 
just  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  a  second  growth  of 
falsehood,  and  to  settle  once  and  forever  the  mat- 
ter of  Hamilton's  opinions  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  federal  constitution.  Time,  yrith  its 
silent  tread,  will  soon,  we  think,  do  the  rest,  and 
establish,  beyond  the  power  of  future  slander,  the 
comparative  merits  and  patriotism,  not  only  of 
Hamilton,  but  of  all  who  stood  forth  with  him  as 
file-leaders  of  the  old  federal  party — a  party  whose 
character  is  yet  to  be  written  by  the  pen  of  his- 
tory. The  truth  is,  we  have  already  learned  from 
experience  what  Hamilton  predicted  from  ancient 
history,  that  *'  a  dangerous  ambition  more  often 
lurks  behind  the  suecious  mask  of  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  than  under  the  forbidding 
appearance  of  zeal  for  the  firmness  and  efficiency  of 
government."  '*  History  will  teach  us,"  he  adds, 
*'  that  the  former  has  been  found  a  much  more 
certain  road  to  the  introduction  of  despotism  than 
the  latter,  and  that  of  those  men  who  have  over- 
turned  the  liberties  of  republics,  the  ^eatest  num- 
ber have  begun  their  career  by  paying  an  obse- 
quious court  to  the  people— commencing  dema- 
gogues and  ending  tyrants." — Federalist fS^o.  1. 

Still,  however,  we  hare  here  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  that  rancorous  spirit  which  thus  embit 
tered  the  life  of  Hamilton,  and  now,  even  as  it 
were  from  the  grave,  rises  up  to  blast  his  memory 
Tliis  certainly  is  among  the  deep  (|ue8tions  that 
awaken  interest  in  the  reader  of  his  life,  and  is  one 
that  appears,  at  first  sight,  not  easy  to  answer  sat- 
isfactorily. 

The  character,  as  already  given  at  large  of  Ham- 
ilton, is  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  -engage  cpofi- 
dence  ^nd  awaken  love  wherever  he  was  known. 
How  happened  it  then,  we  ask,  that  beyond  all  bis 
contemporaries  and  compeers,  upon  hin^  tested  such 
a  peculiar  load  of  envy  ?  Whence  originated  that 
deep  and  bitter  prejudice,  that  malignant  personal 
hostility,  going  beyond  the  ordinary  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, or  even  his  own  high  claims  as  a  leader  to 
bear  the  od\um  of  an  unpopular  party — a  blood- 
hound spirit,  as  we  may  well  term  it,  which  never 
fell  off*  from  its  track  of  chase,  until,  through  the 
hand  of  the  basest  of  his  pursuers,  it  had  wrought 
out  its  dcKidly  purpose,  nor,  as  this  recent  publica- 
tion shows,  even  then  t  Now  this,  we  say,  is  a 
mystery,  for  it  is  inexplicable  by  anything  we  see 
in  Hamilton's  dpen,  generous,  confiding  character. 
But  let  us  see.  To  trace  it  to  its  earliest  source, 
we  must  go  back  even  to  his  childhood.  A 
'*  stranger'  homeless  boy,  of  foreign  birth,  cast,  as 
it  were,  by  chance  upon  the  American  shores — a 
youth,  without  introduction  from  family,  friends  or 
fortune,  representing  no  class  in  the  community, 
belonging  to  no  party  in  the  state,  supported  by  no 
sectional  influence,  united  to  no  man's  feelings, 
whether  of  pride,  interest  or  patriotism — for  such 
an  one  to  start  into  public  life  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal claims,  to  rise  by  the  unaided  buoyancy  of 
genius,  and  at  once  to  run  ahead  of  his  seniors  and 
betters  in  the  race,  gaining,  while  yet  a  stripling 
youth,  the  ear  and  confidence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  who  earnestly  sought  it  with 
Apparently  fiir  better  claims — and  then  again, 
vberever  he  appeared  in  the  arena  of  contest, 
whether  in  the  caoinet  or  on  the  field,  in  congress 
prat  the  bar.carr^^ingoflTthe  laurel  for  which  there 
were  so  many  mtioe  competitors — all  this,  we  say, 
ooold  not  but  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  many,  under 


the  feebleness  of  poor  human  natuze,  jealous  nH 
bitter  thoughts  as  against  one  of  upstart  fortune 
and  an  intruding  stranger.  Such  cause,  we  thinks 
to  have  given  the  ground-work  of  this  hostiliw ; 
and  to  this  unworthy  feeling,  as  awakened  in  fo^ 
bier  or  baser  minds,  even  his  virtues  would  seem  to 
give  nourishment.  Had  this  youthful  aspirant, 
under  such  invidious  circumstances  of  success,  been 
content  to  play  the  politic  and  circumspect  part,  he 
would  have  taken  off  the  edge  of  fortune  that 
wounded  him.  Bat  be  was  one,  on  the  contrary, 
of  a  temper  alike  bold  and  incautious,  fearless  for 
himself  and  distrusiless  of  others,  courting  no 
man's  favor,  fearing  no  man's  frown,  and  cousult- 
in£  no  man's  selfish  interests  or  timid  prejudices. 
The  resplt  was,  that  he  stood  alone  ;  save  Wash- 
ington and  a  narrow  circle  of  personal  friends, 
Hamilton  had  naught  to  look  to,  in  any  emergency, 
for  strength  or  safetv  beyond  his  own  clear  int^- 
lect,  right  motives,  brave  heart,  ready  hand,  and 
eloquent  tongue  and  pen.  What  lay  oeyond  was 
for  the  most  part  cool  malignity  or  hot  and  jealous 
rivalry.  Looking  at  it  in  this  personal  light,  Ham- 
ilton's successful  career  will  stand  forth  in  his- 
tory with  all  the  brilliancy  of  ffenius.  The  great- 
ness he  achieved  was  altogether  a  personal  ons 
He  owed  no  man  anything,  nor  any  set  of  men^ 
beyond  their  voluntary  coi^dence  in  his  integrity 
and  talents.  His  contemporaries,  on  the  contrary, 
were  dl  men  backed  by  the  weight  of  masses- 
Madison  and  Jefieraon  by  the  Old  Dominion — the 
Adamses,  Hancock  and  Otis,  by  Massachusetts — 
the  Clintons  and  Livingstons  by  New  York,  and  so 
on.  But  Hamilton's  voice  was  a  solitary  one. 
Even  his  own  state  was  against  him ;  and  his  bit- 
terest foes  were  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his 
friends.  From  first  to  last,  therefore,  Hamilton 
had  to  fisht  his  way.  Nothing  was  voluntarily 
yielded  to  him.  What  he  gained  was  at  the  sword^ 
point — what  he  held  was  with  an  armed  hand. 
But  this  is  a  position  full  of  danger  to  any  man, 
however  strong  or  however  pure.  Such  contest 
cannot  always  be  without  wounds,  and  there  ^s% 
some  natures  whose  blood  will  not  heal.  This,  at 
least,  Hamilton  was  doomed  to  experience.  But 
there  was  a  farther  source  of  embittered  feeing, 
the  friendship  of  Washington. 

TUs  proved  to  Hamilton  honor  but  not  strength 
— ^anythmg,  in  short,  rather  than  what  it  seemeo  to 
promise,  peace  and  security.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  obvious.  From  the  very  outset,  Washing- 
ton had  his  enemies  in  the  camp  and  in  congresa— 
few,  perhaps,  at  first,  and  secret,  but  not  the  less 
bitter  from  oeing  repressed  into  silence  ;  and,  as  in 

Oles  identified,  all  his  enemies  were  also 
on's.  Washington,  again,'  in  the  cabinet 
proved  le^s  popular  than  he  had  been  in  the  field. 
His  policy  and  his  personal  bearinff  were  alike  too 
lo(ty  for  the  apirit  of  democracy.  His  first  admtiH 
istration  saw  these  men  grow  up  firom  a  secret  into 
an  Qpen  fiEkction  ;  and  before  the  close  of  his  final 
one,  they  had  risen  into  a  dominant  and  ruling 
party.  Adam3.  it  is  true,  followed  for  a  single 
term  in  the  steps  of  Washington ;  but  the  doom 
was  already  upon  the  federalists  whom  he  repre- 
sented, and,  as  with  the  bitterness  of  a  new  revo- 
lution, they  were  immediately  afUr,  ejected  fiooia 
office,  and  a  mark  of  reprobation  set  upon  them, 
their  persons,  and  their  opinions.  But  m  the  cru- 
sade thus  proclaimed  against  them.  Washington's 
name  was  one  too  hifh  to  be  struck  at.  That  of 
Hamilton,  the  friend  and  bosom  counsellor  of 
Washington,  was  therefore  substituted  in  its  stead, 
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iiai  bi  liim  aiid  bis  name  all  the  vials  of  their 
«rratti  might  be  poured  out.  Thus,  we  say,  it  wiii 
tiiat  the  name  and  reputation  of  HamUton  became 
loaded  with  a  double,  or  rather  treble,  share  of 
odium — ^his  own,  and  Washington's,  and  a  falling 
narty's.  The  share  of  Washington,  too,  beinff 
laid  on,  as  is  men's  wont  in  such  cases,  with 
doable  good  will,  as  a  consolation  to  baser  natures 
for  not  daring  to  charge  it  where  they  would. 

And  now,  to  all  these  more  general  causes  of 
hostility,  when  we  have  added  those  special  ones 
ih  the  first  cabinet  of  Washington  which  made 
Madison  a  disappointed  rival  and  Jefferson  an  em- 
bittered opponent,  we  shall  have  arrived,  we  think, 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  apparent  mystery 
— the  envenomed  hostility  which  made  Hamilton 
the  target  for  every  poisoned  arrow  out  of  the 
quiver  of  the  state-rights  or  anti-federal  party. 
That  this  feeling  wrought  deep  in  the  spirit  of 
Madison,  embittering  a  mind  not  otherwise  malign 
nant,  though  far  by  nature  from  an  open  or  candid 
onej  there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
noted  it  through  the  Madison  Papers,  displajring 
itself  in  insimiations  rather  than  charges,  **  hinting 
a  fault,"  *'  damning  with  faint  praise,"  and  such 
other  acts  of  a  skilful  and  not  over-honest  oppo- 
BMit.  In  illustration  and  proof  of  it,  we,  too, 
would  quote  from  another  source  now  compara- 
tively forgotten,  the  letters  of  "  Helvidius,"  pub- 
lished by  him  in  answer  to  Hamilton's  defence, 
under  the  signature  of  *'  Paciiicus,"  of  General 
Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France^and  Eng- 
laod.  The  sneer  and  the  insinuation  are  both,  we 
admit,  skilfuUy  put.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
honorably  or  justly. 

''  Whence,  then,"  Madison  asks,  **  can  the 
writer  [HaniiltonJ  have  borrowed  it  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  this  question.  The  power  of  making 
treaties,  and  the  power  of  declaring  war,  are  royS 
prerogatives  (sic)  in  the  British  government,  and 
are  accordingly  treated  as  executive  prerogatives  by 
British  commentators.^^  (No.  1.)  Agam,  in  No. 
5,  **  But  I  remark  only  on  the  singularity  of  the 
style  adopted  by  the  writer,  as.8howing  either  that 
the  phraseology  of  a  foreign  government  is  more 
familiar  to  him  than  the  phraseology  proper  to  our 
own,  or  that  he  wishes  to  propagate  a  familiarity 
of  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter.  I  do  not 
know  what  degree  of  disapprobation  others  may 
think  due  to  this  innovation  of  language ;  but  I 
consider  it  as  far  above  a  trivial  criticism  to  observe 
that  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention, 
whether  viewed  with  an  eye  to  the  probable 
cause  or  the  apparent  tendency." — Letters  ofHel- 
vidvts. 

The  baseness  of  these  unfounded  imputations 
against  the  patriotism  of  Hamilton,  and  the  still 
baser  ends  they  were  intended  to  serve,  (viz.,  to 
bring  into  the  suspicion  of  foreign  attachment  one 
of  the  high  functionaries  of  government,)  are  not 
only  as  arguments  deserving  of  the  sharpest  cen- 
sure, but  Siey  evince,  moreover,  a  moral  unsound- 
ness in  the  mind  that  could  employ  them,  and,  we 
must  confess,  have  rendered  us  less  badcward  to 
admit  the  possible  thought  which  the  recent  peru- 
sal of  the  Madison  Papers  had  of  themselves 
awakened  from  many  internal  marks,  viz.,  that 
Madison's  notes  of  the  convention  of  1787  are  not, 
in  a  strict  sense,  an  original  document,  but  bear 
the  color  of  subsequent  thought ;  and  if  so,  it  is 
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easy  to  ditine  what  tinge  would  be  given  them, 
whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  touching 
a  party  he  had  abandoned,  principles  he  had  for- 
saken, and,  above  all,  the  man  whom,  beyond  all 
other  men,  he  hated  and  feared.  We  are  oontent, 
however,  with  expressing  this  but  as  a  suspicion. 
As  one  of  the  fmoers  of  our  eonstitntion,  as  one 
of  its  able  defenders  in  the  Federalist,  as  the  Presi^ 
dent  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  consistency  to 
the  good  of  his  country  and  recharter  a  national 
bank,  against  which,  as  a  rival's  plan,  he  had  for 
twenty  years  stood  in  arms — for  these  acts  we 
honor  the  name  of  Madison,  and  would  not 
lightly  be^ve  evO  of  him.  As  against  Hamil- 
ton, however,  we  cannot  but  hold  him  a  false 
accuser^ 

But  of  living  enemies  to  the  fair  fame  of  Hamil« 
toUj  we  would  fain  believe  there  are  and  can  be 
now  but  few — few  so  ignorant  in  our  land  as  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  unpayable  debt  of  gratitude  this 
country  owes  his  memory,  in  regard  of  all  she  was^ 
and  all  she  did,  and,  above  all,  what  she  now  is, 
and  fewer  still  so  heartless,  in  either  our  own  or 
aily  other  land,  as  not  to  read  in  every  transcript 
of  his  lifb,  however  imperfect,  the  broad  and  bright 
lines  of  honor  and  pnre  patriotism.  For  ourselves 
at  least  we  must  say,  after  perusing  these  volumes 
of  his  sbn,  that  we  honor  not  the  feelings  of  the 
citizen  who  is  not  moved  by  their  peruttil  into  a 
loftier  love  of  country  than  belongs  to  mere  vulgar 
patriotism  j  even  to  a  jealous  love  for  her  fame  and 
honor ;  and  still  less  do  we  envy  the  heart  of  thd 
man  with  whom  the  uniform  truth  and  nobleness 
of  Hamilton's  public  career,  his  fearlessness  in  tb6 
path  of  unpopular  duty,  his  liberal  and  untiring 
zeal  in  def^ice  of  persecuted  feebleness,  his  ready 
and  overwhelming  eloquence  wherever  individosd 
honor  was  concerned  or  the  rights  of  man  invaded, 
or  the  claims  of  a  genUe  humanity  forgotten — with 
whom,  we  say,  all  these  deathless  memorials  of 
undying  worth  cannot  outweigh  the  memory  of 
departed  feuds,  put  out  the  bsueful  fires  ci  party, 
and  sweeten  even  the  bitter  waters  of  personal 
jealousy. 

Hamilton  is  now  a  name,  not  of  party,  but  of 
history.  He  belongs  to  that  mighty  past  whose 
memories  are  ever  Uie  fairest  heritage  of  the  pres- 
ent— its  wealth,  its  strength,  its  choicest  store* 
house  of  wisdom.  IntQ  that  temple  of  historic 
truth  Hamilton  has  now  entered,  and  there  stands 
among  the  effigies  of  our  national  ancestry.  Whoso 
now  opens  the  doors  of  that  temple  must  do  it  with 
reverence  towards  the  mighty  dead.  Now  to 
admit  into  it  the  lying  spirit  of  party  were  indeed  a 
deep  sin  against  humanity,  coming  from  whom  it 
may.  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  a  son  of 
America  who,  with  disloyal  and  nnfilial  handi^ 
shall  dare  to  stain  with  the  foul  touch  of  party 
what,  in  heathen  phrase,  we  may  well  term  the 
^^Dii  Penates,^^  the  pure  images  of  our  household 
^s,  of  whom  stand  first,  though  not  alone,  Wash-  . 
mgton,  Hamilton,  and  Jay  ? 

In  giving  this  enlarged  view  of  Hamilton,  we 
have  not  thought 4t  needful  to  support  our  positions 
by  detailed  reference  to  the  volumes  before  us. 
We  would  not  prejudice  its  eloquent  narrative  by 
partial  quotation ;  and  moreover  we  feel  that  no 
one  of  our  American  readers  will  deem  his  histori- 
cal library  complete  without  a  copy  of  the  "  life 
of  Hamilton." 
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DEATH  or.  BISHOP  ALSXANDBB. 


the  Jettiah  Int^ttigm^  of  thel>oodon  Society  for  promote 
lag  ChriAiaoity  among  the  Jews. 

DEATH   OP   BISHOP   ALEXANDER. 

Thb  foUowin^  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Veltch,  dated  Cairo,  Not.  26,  1845, 
will  eoovey  to  our  readers  the  mournful  tidin^rsof 
the  sodden  and  lamented  decease  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Michael  Solomon  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  Eogland  and  Ire- 
land at  Jerusalem : — 

"  I  have  a  very  melancholy  and  painful  doty 
DOW  before  me.  I  write  in  Mrs.  Alexander's 
name,  and  my  sad  information  b  that  the  bishop  is 
■o  more.  It  pleased  God  to  remove  him  from  us 
by  one  of  those  extraordinary  dispensations  which 
so  painfully  prove  how  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which 
we  hold  what  is  valuable  or  dear ;  and  I  feel  that 
silent  submission  is  the  proper  position  for  us.  We 
know  toho  has  acted,  but  not  yet  wh^  he  has  acted 
thus ;  doubtless,  ere  long,  the  vision  will  speak ; 
at  present  all  seems  dark  and  mysterious. 

**  1  can  aAbrd  time  but  for  a  brief  account  of  this 
sad  event.  We  [the  bishop,  Mrs.  Alexander, 
Miss  Alexander,  and  myself]  were  on  the  way  to 
E2gypt— crossing  the  desert.  We  had  got  as  far 
as  a  place  called  Abou-Sawyreh,  on  Friday,  the 
Slst.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  h^  a  severe 
hH  of  rain  during  the  night;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  bishop  complained  of  indisposition,  very 
similar  to  that  from  which  he  suffered  at  the  oon- 
dnsion  of  his  journey  from  Damascus  to  Beyrout, 
last  spring.  During  the  day  he  gave  up  his  horse, 
and  went  in  a  litter  on  a  camel,  in  which  Mrs. 
Alexander  travelled ;  and  on  our  arrival  on  Satur- 
day night  at  a  place  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  just  opposite  the  town  of  Ras  Ovaddi,  where 
we  encamped  for  the  night,  he  seemed  very  much 
better — was  very  cheerful  at  dinner  in  my  teni — 
so  much  so  that  we  all  remarked  it,  and  fondly 
hoped  that  the  next  day's  rest,  to  which  we  all 
looked  forward  with  great  pleasure,  would  enable 
him  to  make  out  the  rest  of  his  ioumey  in  comfort. 
But  it  was  otherwise  ordered ;  he  had  rest  indeed, 
but  not  on  earth.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  o?er  he 
retired,  and  very  soon  went  to  bed.  Some  time 
Mder  I  had  retired  I  was  roused  by  some  exclama- 
tions from  Mrs.  Alexander ;  I  ran  instantly  into 
his  tent,  and  saw  at  once  that  all  was  over.  We 
tried  all  we  could  think  of;  applied  hot  water  to 
the  feet,  chafed  the  body,  and  I  even  ventured  to 
lund  up  the  arm,  and  got  a  Uncet  ready,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  vein  rise,  so  as  to  see 
where  it  was.  I  also  put  a  cordial  between  the 
lips,  but  it  produced  no  movement  of  the  throat. 
Dettth  had  ta^en  place  in  a  moment ;  and  we  have 
snoe  ascertained,  by  a  po$i  mortem  examination, 
the  cause  to  have  been  a  rupture  of  the  descending 
aorta,  elose  to  the  heart. 

«<  p.  S.— Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen 
Mrs.  Alexander,  who  acts  with  the  advice  and 
hearty  concurrence  of  her  friends  here,  in  not  re- 
luming to  Jerusalem.    I  propose,  tl^refore,  to 

*  We  do  know  why :  "  Bren  so,  Father,  fi>r  so  it  seemed 
good  io  thy  siffbt."  Mav  we  be  allowed  to  express  to 
the  youuff  readers  of  the  Living  Age,  a  great  distaste  to 
the  use  ot  the  phrase,  so  often  applied  to  the  death  of  a 
good  man — **  a  mytieriouM  Provtdenee."  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  do  so,  but  it  seems  to  imply,  that  perhaps  the 
psnon  speaking  may  be  wrong,  bat  that  he  does  sot  see 
why  it  would  not  have  been  better  otherwise ;  and  to  oar 
Iseung  is  painfolly  wanting  both  in  bumiUty  and  rever- 


convey  the  remains  to  Jerusalem,  and  send  the 
family  from  thence  to  join  Mrs.  Alexander  la 
Cairo,  from  whence  she  will  proceed  at  once  ts 
England.  Deeply  do  I  symrathixe  with  all  the 
excellent  bishop^s  friends  in  England.  May  Hs 
who  has  done  this  show  us  soon  the  good  he  medi- 
tates ;  for  good  it  most  be,  though  we  in  our  igno- 
rance see  it  not  yet." 

The  bishop  had  already  written  his  4th  annoal 
letter  to  all  the  friends  of*^  Israel.  Though  on  hii 
way  to  England,  he  seemed  to  realize  the  anoe^ 
tainty  of  all  hnman  arrangements.  This  addre«, 
which  we  shall  publish  .in  our  next,  will,  we  ara 
sure,  be  perused  with  special  interest,  under  tli 
afflicting  circumstances. — Episcopal  Recorder, 


Polite  Iitvitatiok. — At  a  very  large  i 
of  citizens  of  Montreal,  held  lately,  on  the  sohje^ 
of  a  probability  of  war  between  Great  Britain  asd 
the  United  Sutes,  the  following  resolutions  weie 
adopted : 

let.  Moved  by  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
Arthur  Buekly,  Esq. : 

*'  That,  judging  from  recent  events  in  the  neigh- 
boring republic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  disnnioe 
of  the  Americso  States  is  not  far  distant ;  and  m 
this  meeting  doubts  not  that  those  favorable  to  tne 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  would  gladly  atail 
theraself  es  of  an  opportunity  of  dissolving  a  eos- 
nexion  with  men  of  habits  and  feelings  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  their  own,  that  the  approacfaisf 
rupture  affords  a  favorable  occasion  or  seeoriog 
them  an  alliance  with  our  peaceful  colony." 

2d.  Moved  by  Arehibald  Home,  Esq.,  seeosded 
by  Edmund  Drenon,  Esq. : 

**That,  impressed  with  this  conviction,  it  be- 
comes our  imperative  duty  to  hold  oot  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  our  brethren  in  the  Northera 
States,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  ardent  desire  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  eflfecting  a  connexion  with 
an  empire  where  the  advantages  of  liberty,  re- 
strained within  doe  limits,  are  fully  enjoyed,  aod 
yet  where  the  law  is  neither  trampled  under  foot, 
nor  made  subservient  to  the  vox  popuH.'^ 

3d.  Moved  by  James  Curie w,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
William  Davidson,  Esq. : 

"  That  a  correspondence  be  opened,  through  the 
constitutional  committee,  with  such  States  as,  from 
their  geographical  position,  and  the  tone  of  polit- 
ical feeling  generally  evinced  by  them,  would  be 
likely  io  appreciate  such  a  change.*' 

4th.  Moved  by  Stephen  Hall,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
B***  M'Cracken,  Esq.,  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing at  considerable  length,  pointing  out  the  nianj 
advantages,  both  in  a  commercial  and  political 
point  of  view,  to  be  derived  by  such  a  step,  ss 
well  to  the  Canadas  as  to  the  States,  which  wooM 
be  thereby  annexed  to  the  British  empire, — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
boundary  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
American  States  best  calculated  to  establish  aod 
maintain  permanent  peace  on  this  continent,  woaM 
be,  a  line  commencing  at  the  Atlantic  with  the  city 
of  New  York,  extending  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  its  juae- 
tion  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  continuing  the  same  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Dliaois, 
and  Missouri,  and  thence  following  the  42d  psf* 
allel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
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THB  EMPEBOB  AND   THB  POPS. 

[The  I^tesUnt  Ghuichman  compiled  the  ibUowiiif 

•elections  "  for  the  purpose  of  showins^  the  spirit  in  which 

this  Tisit  is  viewed  by  journals  in  the  Romish  interest, 

and  the  position  of  a&irs  in  the  emperor's  dominions."] 

In  the  year  370  the  eloquent  Ambrose  stopped 
Che  Emperor  Theodosius  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  addressed  these  severe  words  to 
him  : — '*  0!  emperor,  you  do  not  yet  understand 
the  enormity  of  your  crime,  since  you  have  the 
audacity  to  present  yourself  here,  after  having 
issued  orders  for  the  commission  of  so  many  mur- 
ders? Retire,  then,  and  do  not  add  a  fresh  crime 
to  those  you  have  already  committed.*' 

In  452  the  great  Leo  went,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  before  the  astounded  Attila, 
(the  celebrated  "scourge  of  God,")  repelled  his 
savage  cohorts  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  saved 
thd  nfetropolis  of  civilization  hy  that  miracle  of 
holjfcourage. 

In  1077  the  German  emperor  humbled  his 
power  before  the  spiritual  thunderbolts  of  Gre- 
gory VIL,  and  expiated  in  the  court  of  the  pon- 
tifieil  palace  the  oppression  of  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  16th  century  a  pope  imposed  his  arbitra- 
tion upon  the  claims  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and,  tracing  a  line  upon  the  globe  with 
his  weak  but  dreaded  finger,  he  said  to  each  of 
the  two  ambitious  rivals,  *'  You  shall  go  no  fur* 
ther." 

Even  in  our  own  time  we  have  seen  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  (Pius  Vn.)  come  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  consecrating  the  bond  of  alliance  be- 
tween modem  society  and  the  ancient  church,  and 
siEiling  with  indulgence  at  the  refractory  incredu- 
lity of  an  old  Jacobin,  who  trembled  with  impa- 
ttenoe  under  the  benediction  of  the  holy  father, 
address  to  him  these  words  of  evangelical  mild- 
ness : — "  Do  not  run  away,  sir,  the  blessing  of  an 
old  man  never  does  any  harm.*' 

In  all  the  great  periods  of  her  strength,,  in  all 
her  formidable  collisions  with  temporal  power,  the 
church,  even  in  the  midst  of  alienations  of  her 
dominion,  had  always  understood  that  she  ought 
to  fight  with  the  spiritual  sword,  and  to  stipulate 
in  the  name  of  intelligence  and  religion,  even 
when  she  mistook  their  real  interests. 

What  do  we  see  now  t  Rome  is  adorned  in  her 
holiday  garments ;  her  bells  are  all  in  motion  ;  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
illnminations ;  her  priests  are  preparing  for  a 
^reat  solemnity ;  the  Vatican  is  throwing  open  all 
Its  gates.  What  illustrious  guest  is  expected  1 
It  is  the  czar — the  representative  of  schismatic 
barbarism,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  mai^ 
tyts  of  Warsaw,  and  wet  with  the  tears  of  Cath- 
olic nuns  tried  by  a  thousand  tortures — it  is  the 
ciar,  who,  his  head  covered  with  a  helmet,  and 
his  heels  accoutred  with  spurs,  crosses  the  thres- 
hold of  the  pontifical  palace.  What  is  the  object 
of  this  insolent  visit  1 — what  is  the  purpose  of  this 
monstrous  interview  ?  Is  the  Muscovite  monarch 
come  to  confess  his  faults,  and  to  abjure,  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  a  God  of  charity,  the 
heresy  of  his  merciless  despotism  T  Is  he  come  to 
take  lessons  in  pardoning  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ? 
No;  he  comes  to  request  the  holy  father  to 
amoestize  by  a  signal  impunity,  or  rather  to  conse- 
erate  by  a  paternal  reception,  those  recent  out- 
rages, the  noise  of  which  still  resounds  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christendom  \    He  is  come  to  exact 


from  the  month  of  the  pope  himself  a  solemn  dis- 
appointment of  the  groans  and  the  last  hopes  of 
Poland. 

Yes,  we  are  assured,  and  we  are  willing  to 
believe  it,  that  at  the  sight  of  such  audacity  the 
very  entrails  of  the  pontiff  were  agitated,  his  tears 
flowed  freely ;  the  baptism  of  the  Sicambre  must 
have  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  that  reminiscence, 
by  a  humiliating  contrast,  must  have  afflicted  his 
heart  at  the  strange  reversal  of  all  the  ^arts. 
Yes,  the  shade  of  St.  Ambrose  rose  before  him  to 
instruct  him  upon  what  terms  the  barriers  of  the 
Vatican  could  be  drawn  aside  before  homicidal 
majesty.  What  idea — what  interest,  then,  has 
stifled  his  good  inspirations  and  vanquished  his 
pious  repugnance?  We  know  not;  but  we  think 
we  can  guess.  Some  prudent  cardinal,  grown 
hoary  in  the  traditions  of  a  oassive  policy — some 
ecclesiastical  governor  of  Komagna,  may  have 
whispered  in  the  ears  of  the  holy  father  the 
names  of  the  unfortunate  young  persons  who 
were  slain  by  the  sbirri,  or  by  the  executioner  at 
Rimini  and  Bologna.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
himself,  forewarned  of  the  scruples  of  Gregory 
XVL,  and  parodying  in  his  turn  the  tamo  as  demar- 
cation of  Alexander  VL,  may  have  caused  these 
words  to  be  conveyed  to  his  holiness — **  The  lega- 
tions for  yourself,  and  Poland  for  me." — [From 
theSiecle.] 

The  Diario  of  Rome  announces  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  that  city  on  the  13th 
instant,  travelling  under  the  title  of  General  Ro- 
manoff. His  majesty  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  palace  Giustiniani,  the  seat  of  the  Russian 
embassy.  We  extract  the  following  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Quoti€Uenne  : 

**  We  have  received  letters  from  Rome  of  the* 
13th.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  arrived  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  at  eleven,  he  went 
to  the  Vatican  in  the  carriage  of  M.  de  Boutenieff, 
who  was  seated  at  his  right,  and  alone  with  him. 
The  aides-de-camp  followed  in  two  other  carriages. 
The  father  went  to  receive  the  emperor  in  his  hall 
adjoining  his  cabinet.  The  emperor  bowed  and 
kissed  the  pope's  ring,  and  then  the  two  sovereigns 
embraced.  After  having  made  some  inquiries  as 
to  the  emperor's  journey,  the  pope  introduced  him 
into  his  cabinet,  where  he  remained  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  with  him  and  M.  de  Boutenieff.  Cardinal 
Acton  acted  as  interpreter.  On  leaving,  the 
emperor  presented  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  the 
persons  of  his  suit,  and,  afler  a  few  words,  the 
emperor  withdrew.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
tell  or  even  to  guess  at  the  result  of  this  mterview. 
But  we  could  read  in  the  faces  of  the  two  sover- 
eigns rather  an  expression  of  friendship  th?Ln  dis- 
trust. We  ma^  also  allude  to  the  previous  state 
of  things.  It  IS  known  that  the  emperor  comes 
to  solicit  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  archduke,  and  it  appears  that 
he  had  never  given  any  orders  which  could  have 
authorized  the  recent  persecutions  by  a  schismatic 
bishop,  and  had  promised  that  rigid  investigation 
should  take  place,  and  the  bishop  be  exiled  to 
Siberia,  if  the  charges  against  him  were  proved. 
On  his  side,  the  pope  had  demanded  that  a  nuncio 
should  be  received  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  that 
the  liberty  of  the  Catholics  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. Other  letters  speak  of  the  question  of  the 
hats,  to  which  the  French  cabinet  attaches  so- 
much  importance.  The  French  ministry  had  set 
a  trap  for  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  desirous  in 
the  choice  of  prelates  to  obtain  Sdfi^!!0^(i4j^yit 
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French  episcopacy,  but  the  ftDare  was  easily 
detected.  The  ministry  wiU  oot  obtain  the  two 
hats  that  it  was  desirous  of." 

liCtters  from  Rome  of  the  18th  instant,  announce 
the  departure  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  Flor- 
ence during  the  preceding  night. 

Other  letters  from  Rome,  of  the  same  date, 
mention  the  conclusion  of  a  sort  of  concordat 
between  the  pope  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  latter,  it  appeared,  made  numerous  conces- 
sions. He  protested  that  it  was  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
of  late  against  his  Romish  subjects  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  if,  on  his  return,  he  ascertained 
that  the  accounts  published  by  the  iournals  were 
well  founded,  their  authors  should  not  remain 
unpunished. — Times. 


NEW   BOOKS  AND   REPRINTS. 

The  lAft  of  Faith,    Embracing  some  of  the  Scrip- 
taraf  principles  or  doctrines  of  Faith,  the  power 
or  effbcts  of  Faith  in  the  regulation  of  Man's 
Inward  Nature,  and  the  relation  of  Faith  to  the 
Divine  Guidance.      By  Thomas  C.   UmAM. 
Waite,  Peirce  Sl  Co.     Boston. 
Thm  work  is  by  the  author  of*'  Interior  Life,'* 
of  which  we  gave,  at  second  hand,  a  very  favora^ 
ble  notice.     Although  we  are  desirous  of  reading 
this  book,  we  have  not  yet  done  so,  and  cannot 
speak  from  any  further  knowledge  than  the  table 
m  contents ;  from  this  it  appears  to  be  of  an  emi- 
nently practical  nature.     We  have  so  strong  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  this  writer,  that  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  present  the  book  to  a  friend,  even 
though  it  might  prove  not  to  agree  withal  our 
own  opinions. 

Htmer  on  the  Duty  of  Honesty  in  the  Choice  of  the 
3£mstry,  New  York.  Stanford  &  Swords. 
This  is  the  abbreviated  title  of  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  Professor  Turner  before  the 
AtudeUts  of  the  Greneral  Theological  Seminary. 
It  is  written  in  the  compact,  forcible  style  which 
distinguishes  the  other  writings  of  the  learned 
author,  and  should  be  read  and  pondered  not  only 
by  theological  students,  but  by  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  throughout  our  country.  The  indis- 
oreet  haste  with  which  men  have  been  admitted  to 
the  sacied  office  has  wrought  grbat  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  religion ;  and  Dr.  Turner  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  in  this  address,  by  pointing  out 
the  necessity  and  means  of  guarding  the  churches 
against  the  evil. — Com,  Adv. 

Man  in  the  Republic;  a  series  of  Poems ,  by  Cor- 
NiLtos  Matthew^,  has  been  issued  in  a  neat 
miniature  volume. 

The  aim  of  these  poems  is  a  high  one — no  less 
than  to  show  what  influence  our  new  institutions 
may  have  hereafler  on  humanity;  and  without 
deciding  for  ourselves  even,  how  much  of  the  idea 
yii,  Matthews  has  grasped,  we  can  still  say  that 
his  poems  are  at  least  likely  to  suggest  somewhat 
new  to  those  who  read  with  care. — Oiurchman. 

Over  the  Ocean.  By  a  lady  of  New  York.  New 
York,  raine  &  Burgess. 
There  have  been  so  many  publications  of  this 
kind,  so  thoroughly  has  the  continent  of  Europe 
been  tracked  and  its  treasury  of  scenery  and  inci- 
dent ransacked,  that  there  is  naturally  some  mis- 
ffivmg  about  purchasing  yet  another  volume. 
Mevertheiess  a  lady  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  more 
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especially  when  she  #rited,  ^  deed  the  author  of 
this  volume,  cleariy,  naturally,  earnestly,  tod 
mingles  something  of  the  prtctical  with  the  sedti- 
mental  in  every  ^apter.  In  some  portions  of  the 
volume  there  is  originality  in  her  obeervatioRi 
upon  subjects  which  one  might  think  had  kng 
since  been  worn  threadbare. — Com.  Adv. 

New  Map  of  Oregon,  Texas,  ^. 
A  NEW  map  of  Texas,  Oregon,  California,  and 
the  regions  adjoining,  has  been  published  by 
Augustus  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphift,  and  is  for 
sale  by  the  principal  booksellers  here.  This  map 
contains  the  results  of  recent  explorations  and 
journeys,  including  the  examinations  of  the  north- 
western coast,  by  Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the 
American  Navy.  Texas  is  delineated  with  more 
minuteness  than  in  any  map  we  have  seen — it 
exhibits  the  boundaries. of  the  new  state  of  Texas, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  teniiory. — Ev,  Post. 

Wild  Sports  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,    B' 
Lieut.  Colonel  E.  Napirr.    New  York, 
Ferrett  A  Co. 

Ik  this  volunte  is  entertainment  enough  fut  tiic 
most  insatiable  of  fun  lovers ;  frolics  and  encoun* 
ters  and  hair-breadth  escapes  crowd  upon  each 
other  in  every  pasre,  and  the  reader  must  hare 
great  self-denial  who  can  lay  down  the  book  arilil 
he  has  read  it  through.  In  England  it  has  had  a 
high  popularity,  and  is  now  published  as  No.  1  of 
Ferrett  &  Co.'s  '*  Cabinet  Series  of  EnterUiniog 
Books.*'— Com.  Adv. 

Dew-Drops  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Stii 
Smith.  J.  K.  Wellwan,  118  Nassau  St. 
A  COLLECTION  of  soch  fugitivfe  prose  and  vene 
as  seemed  to  the  editor  worth  bmiging  together. 
Among  the  contents  are  poemi  by  Montsooiefy, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Hood,  and  others 
of  less  note.  Among  the  prose  tales  are  some  by 
Mrs.  Child,  Miss  Sedgwiok,  and  a  long  list  of 
others.  The  editor  has  idso  contributed  his  share. 
-"ChwTchman. 

The  Robber.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  iiB  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  of 
James*  later  tales.  The  volume  is  the  thirteenth 
of  Harpers'  pocket  library  of  select  novels.^OMn. 
Adv. 

The  Siege  of  Vienna.    By  CAnoLiNE  Pilchee. 
•   New  York.     E.  Ferrett  &  Co. 
This  forms  No.  5  of  the  "  Library  of  German 
Romance,"  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  beat' 
works  of  that  school. — Com.  Adv. 

The  Evergreen,  or  Monthly  Church  Offerings  ia 
the  title  of  a  magazine  published  at  New  Haven, 
and  edited  by  Joseph  Salkeld,  the  Janoary  asd 
February  numbers  of  which  we  have  glanced  over 
with  satisfaction.  It  appears  to  have  the  high 
approbation  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Protestant 
EipiBCopal  Church,  contains  much  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading,  and  with  the  members  of  that 
denomination  ought  to  be  popular.  A  portrait  of 
Bishop  Kemp  accompanies  the  Janoary  nomb^. 
The  publishers  announce  a  portrait  of  a  btahop  in 
every  alternate  number. — Com.  Adv. 

DicEENS*  new  work,  The  Cricket  ontheSearth, 
is  published  as  No.  65  of  Wiley  &  PuUiam*a 
"  library  of  Choice  Reading."  The  admirers  of 
sir.  DicRens'  writin^^swill  be  glad  to  see  this,  one 
of  his  best,  in  so  legible  and  neat  a  fozm.— /k 
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From  the  Spectator. 
LORD  DUNBONALD  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

Apropos  to  the  warlike  nneasioess  of  the  times, 
Lord  Dundonald  has  reminded  the  publio  that  he 
has  a  tremendous  secret  of  destruction— some  un- 
known power,  which  no  present  means  of  marine 
warfare  could  resist,  while  it  would  supersede 
cumbersome  stationary  defences.  Lord  Dundonald 
is  not  the  only  person  who  vaunts  the  possession 
of  such  terrible  secrets :  we  remember  Mr.  Warner 
for  one,  and  there  may  be  more.  The  slighting 
disregard  shown  to  these  persons  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  judicious.  The  matter  ought  to  be  set 
at  rest  in  some  way.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that 
others,  dabblers  in  chemistry  and  gunnery,  make 
shrewd  guesses  that  the  secret  agent  to  be  used  is 
**  nothing  but  some  known  explosive."  It  may  be 
no  more,  and  yet  the  method  of  using  it  may  be  all 
in  all.  It  is  to  no  purpose  either  to  adduce  ill- 
advised  conduct  or  letters  on  the  part  of  inventors, 
like  Mr.  Warner's  ;  for  a  man  maybe  very  inge- 
nious in  contrivances,  though  far  more  foolish  in 
his  personal  behavior  than  Mr.  Warner  is  said  to 
have  been.  Newton  was  a  kind  of  child  ;  Galileo 
a  self-important  wrangler;  Arkwright  an  eccen- 
tric. All  persons  with  a  nostrum,  from  the  phi- 
losoper  to  the  schoolmaster  with  **  my  own  sys- 
tem," are  apt  to  be  troublesome  people — self-im- 
portant, fussy  bores,  vastly  exacting  of  courteous 
attention,  and  equally  distinguish^  for  the  bad 
taste  of  their  obtrusiveness.  We  do  not  say  that 
such  is  the  case  either  with  Lord  Dundonald  or 
Mr.  Warner ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
settle  their  pretensiotis. 

Nor  is  it  wise  to  hesitate  in  the  repugnance  to 
resort  to  sweepingly  destructive  agents.  If  they 
have  been  discovered,  they  will  one  day  be  known 
generally.  The  secret  will  leak  out.  Hundreds 
are  seeking  for  it  as  eaeerly  as  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  what  Lord  Dundonald  or  Mr. 
Warner  has  discovered  may  be  found  out  by  some 
one  else.  If  there  is  anything  in  it  but  a  shadow, 
let  us  know  it.  It  is  not  well  that  the  custody  of 
such  a  secret,  with  tfie  power  to  give  foreign  ene« 
roies  the  first  start,  should  rest  entirely  on  the 
patriotic  virtue  and  self-denial  of  individuals.  If 
there  is  that  fearful  mine  to  be  sprung,  let  us 
know  its  whereabout,  even  if  it  be  only  to  dig  it 
up.  Let  us  not  first  learn  it  in  a  war  as  used 
against  ourselves,  and  repent  too  late  the  official 
apathy  that  could  not  warm  its  fancy  to  the  start- 
ling effects.  Be  it  remembered  too,  that  both 
these  inventors  are  practical  men.  liord  Dun- 
donald is  perhaps  the  man,  in  such  a  matter,  of  the 
greatest  experience  living  in  the  world :  Lord 
Cochrane  was  one  of  the  most  daring  naval  cap- 
tains ever  known  even  in  the  British  navy-<-a  man 
who  treated  cannon-balls  as  playthings ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  they  may  be  made  so.  I^t  us  know 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

A  wide  discretion  may  be  allowed  the  executive 
ministers,  to  accept  or  refuse,  to  keep  secret  or 
divulge ;  but  there  has  been  something  very  un- 
satbuctory  in  the  apparent  treatment  of  these  two 
projectors— of  Mr.  Warner  especially,  about  whose 
case   the   public   know  most.     His  proposition 
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seemed  to  be  made  on  the  '*  No  cure  no  pay" 
plan  :  if  his  scheme  was  so  visionary  as  some  said, 
ne  might,  with  proper  precautions  against  trickery, 
have  been  suffered  to  scheme  away  to  his  heart's 
content,  at  any  great  ship  in  the  service,  much 
more  a  hulk.  If  he  could  really  destroy  a  hulk  at 
three  miles'  distance,  it  was  sorely  worth  the 
value  of  that  hulk  to  ascertain  the  simple  fact  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  agent.  And  ii  he  did  not 
fully  make  out  his  case,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
he  was  to  be  paid  nothing  ;  the  arbitrement  rest- 
ing with  a  few  individuals  named,  of  unquestion*^ 
able  honor— Sir  Robert  Peel  among  them.  Thai 
looked  like  a  safe  bargain.  If  it  be  objected  that 
Mr.  Warner  made  mercenary  conditions  too  promi- 
nent, begin  with  the  rival  projector :  let  us  see 
what  Ix>rd  Dundonald 's  plan  is:  perhaps  Mr. 
Warner's  is  the  same,  and  of  course  ne  could  not 
claim  payment  for  a  thing  already  in  the  possession 
of  government. 

fie  these  details,  however,  as  they  may,  there  is 
one  secret  at  least  that  the  public  have  a  right  to 
know — ^the  jninciple  on  which  government  have 
acted  in  their  rebuflf  of  those  gentlemen.  Lord 
Dundonald,  for  instance,  says  that  he  has  a  plan 
which  will  supersede  millions'  worth  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  will  destroy  invading  fleets:  govern- 
ment say,  by  their  acts,  that  they  will  not  meddle 
with  it.  That  looks  strange :  it  may  be  very 
right ;  but  to  have  even  the  most  general  notion 
of  its  propriety,  we  ought  to  know  the  principle 
that  has  dictated  the  refusal. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Thnes^  Lord  Dundonald 
has  published  some  "  brief  observations"  on  the 
preparations  for  the  maritime  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. He  hints  at  some  destructive  agent  which  he 
possesses,  and  which,  to  judge  by  his  comparison, 
would  be  as  novel  as  gunpowder  on  its  first  intro- 
duction. 

'*  I  am  desirous  of  showing  that  the  use  of 
steam-ships  of  war,  though  at  present  available  by 
rival  nations,  need  not  necessarily  diminish  the 
security  of  our  commerce ;  that  still  less  need  it 
necessarily  endanger  our  national  existence — ^which 
appears  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who  allege  the 
necessity  of  devoting  millions  of  money  to  the 
defence  of  our  coasts. 

'*  I  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  expected 
new  system  of  naval  warfare,  through  the  employ- 
ment of  steam-vessels,  that  can  justify  such  expen- 
sive and  derogatory  precautions,  because  there  are 
equally  new  (and  yet  secret)  means  of  conquest, 
which  no  devices  hitherto  used  in  maritime  warfare 
could  resist  or  evade.  •  •  •  Factitious  ports 
on  the  margin  of  the  Channel  cannot  be  better  pro- 
tected than  those  which  exist ;  respecting  which  i 
pledge  any  professional  credit  I  may  possess,  thai 
whatever  hostile  force  might  therein  be  assembled 
could  be  destroyed  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  favorable  for  efi^ctive  operationa,  in  defiance 
efforts  and  batteries,  mounted  with  the  most  pow- 
erful ordnance  now  in  use.  *  *  *  It  ie». 
therefore,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  in  power 
should  pause  before  proceeding  further  in  such  » 
course.  It  behoves  them  to  consider  ia  alL  its 
bearings,  and  in  all  its  consequences,  the  contem- 
plated system  of  stationary  maritime  defeooe  ^  mib- 
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jeet,  as  that  system  may  become,  to  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  secret  plan  which  I 
placed  in  their  hands,  similar  to  that  which  I  pre- 
sented in  18  IS  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prroce 
Regent .  who  (as  stated  last  year  in  my  memorial 
to  the  house  of  lords)  referred  its  consideration 
confidentially  to  Lord  Keith,  Lord  Exmouth,  and 
die  two  Congreves,  professional  and  scientific 
men  ;  by  whom  it  was  pronounced  to  be  infallible, 
tinder  the  circumstances  detailed  in  my  explanatory 
statement.  Thirty-three  years  is  a  long  time  to 
retain  an  important  secret ;  especially  as  I  could 
haye  used  it  with  effect  in  defence  of  my  character 
when  cruelly  assailed,  (as  I  have  shown  at  length 
in  a  representation  to  the  government,)  and  could 
haye  practically  employed  it  on  various  occasions 
to  my  private  advantage.  I  have  now,  however, 
determined  to  solicit  its  well-merited  consideration, 
in  the  hope,  privately,  if  possible,  to  prore  the 
comparative  inexpedience  of  an  expenditure  of 
some  13,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  sterling  for  the 
eonstruction  efforts  and  harbors,  instead  of  apply- 
ing ample  funds  at  once  to  remodel  and  renovate 
the  navy — professionally  known  to  be  susceptible 
of  immense  improvement — including  the  removal 
from  its  swollen  bulk  of  much  that  is  cumbrous  and 
]nrejudicial."  In  conclusion,  Lord  Dundonald  in- 
timates that  he  may  think  it  expedient,  if  he  can 
obtain  attention  in  no  other  way,  to  divulge  his 
•ecret. 

From  ths  AtheoBum. 

EtflanaUoni :  a  Sequel  to  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation,'*    Churchill.* 

V  Wb  believe  we  were  the  first  to  point  out  the 
finaeeuracies  of  the  facts  and  the  Insuf&ci^ncy  of 
tthe  reasoning,  brought  forward  in  "  The  Vestiges 
» of  Creation."  Our  general  remarks  were  followed 
i  «p  by  elaborate  criticisms  in  the  quarterlies,  which 

•  left  httle  room  to  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  work 

•  in  question  had  been  treading  on  ground  which  his 

Sevious  pursuits  and  knowledge  did  not  justify, 
e  had  ambitiously  walked  over  the  field  of  mod- 
i^em  natural  science,  and  endeavored  to  connect  its 
details  into  one  grand  whole.    It  was  natural  that 

•  oach  man  of  science  should  look  to  his  own  depart- 

•  ment,  and  inquire  if  the  author  of  such  a  scheme 
onderstood  the  particular  class  of  phenomena  with 
which  he  was  conversant.    On  this  being  done, 

'  oach  found  that  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges"  had 
misstated  or  misunderstood  the  fkcts  involved  in 
his  particular  branch  of  science.  The  astronomer, 
geologist,  zoologist,  botanist,  chemist,  and  political 
-  economist,  haye  all  complained  that  the  nets  of 
their  science  haye  been  misrepresented,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  suiting  the  author's  theory  of  creation. 
After  such  a  -general  exposure  of  the  work,  we 
were  hardly  prepared  for  an  answer  from  the  au- 
llior.  He  has,  however,  ventured  on  the  task  of 
reviewing  his  reviewers,  and  the  present  volume  is 
^e  result.  The  author  has  certainly,  in  many  in- 
stances, discovered  the  weak  points  of  his  critics ; 
hot  his  work  still  stands  in  the  same  position  that 
it  ever  did.  His  theory  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, as  applied  to  the  universe,  is  still  an  assump- 
'  tion ;  and,  although  a  yariety  of  fkcts  may  be  culled 
from  various  departments  of  science  that  are  not 
oppoeed  to  such  a  theory,  this  is  a  widely  different 
thmg  from  the  author's  supposition  that  they  are 
Ijmoib  of  its  truth.    He  has,  however,  roHrtated 
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the  object  of  his  work,  and  we  giro  him  the  benefit 
of  a  second  hearing : — 

**  I  must  start  with  a  more  explicit  statement  of 
the  general  aictiAent  of  the  Ve$tigest  for  this  has 
been  extensivdy  misunderstood.  The  book  is  not 
primarily  designed,  as  many  have  intimated  in  their 
criticisms,  and  as  the  title  might  be  thought  partly 
to  imply,  to  establish  a  new  3ieory  respecting  the 
origin  of  animated  nature ;  nor  are  the  chief  argu- 
ments directed  to  that  point.  The  object  is  one  to 
which  the  idea  of  an  organic  creation  m  the  manner 
of  natural  law  is  only  subordinate  and  ministrative, 
as  likewise  are  the  nebular  hypoth^is  and  the  doc- 
trine of  a  fixed  natural  order  in  mind  and  morals. 
This  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  whole  revelation  of 
the  works  of  God  presented  to  our  senses  and  reason 
is  a  system  based  in  what  we  are  compelled,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  to  call  law  ;  by  which,  however, 
is  not  meant  a  system  independent  or  exclusive  of 
Deity,  but  one  which  only  proposes  a  certain  mode 
of  ?us  vxtrking.  The  nature  and  bearing  of  this 
doctrine  wSl  be  afterwards  adverted  to ;  let  me, 
meanwhile,  observe,  that  it  has  long  been  pointed 
to  by  science,  though  hardly  anywhere  broadly  and 
fully  contemplated.  And  this  was  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  since,  while  the  whole  physical  ar> 
rangements  of  the  universe  were  placed  under  law 
by  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  there 
was  still  such  a  mysterious  conception  of  the  origin 
of  organic  nature,  and  of  the  character  of  our  own 
fitful  being,  that  men  were  almost  forced  to  make 
at  least  large  exceptions  from  any  proposed  plan 
of  uniyersaJ  order.  What  makes  the  case  now 
somewhat  different  is,  that  of  late  years  wo  have 
attained  much  additional  knowledge  of  nature, 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  physical  a^ 
rangements  of  the  world.  The  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  it  is  proper  to  enter  into  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  what  we  actually  know,  there  is  most 
evidence  in  favor  of  an  entire  or  a  partial  system 
of  fixed  order.  When  led  to  make  this  inquiry  for 
myself,  1  soon  became  convinced  that  the  idea  of 
any  exception  to  the  plan  of  law  stood  upon  a  nx^ 
row,  and  constantly  narrowing  foundation,  depend- 
ing, indeed,  on  a  few  difiSculties  or  obscurities, 
rather  than  objections,  which  were  certain  soon  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  advancing  tide  of  knowl- 
edge. It  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
was  a  want  in  the  state  of  philosophy  amongst 
us,  of  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  theory,  so  as  to  bring  its  difficulties 
the  sooner  to  a  bearing  in  the  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er ;  and  hence  it  was  that  I  presumed  to  enter  the 
field." 

Now  nobody  that  we  are  aware  of  ever  denied 
that  organic  beings  are  under  the  influence  of  law 
any  more  than  other  departments  of  nature.  What 
is  really  the  case  is  this — that  no  expression  of 
facts  that  we  have  at  present  arrived  at  b  capable 
of  comprehending  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  In  the  creation  of  the  various  distinct  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Whether  the  Cre- 
ator, from  time  to  time,  forms  distinct  species  of 
plants  and  animals,  or  causes  one  to  proceed  from 
the  other,  according  to  the  author  of  the  "  Ves- 
tiges," we  believe  that  such  a  fact  is  capable  of 
being  expressed  in  words  and  thus  forming  a  law. 
We  believe  that  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
modesty  of  true  science  not  to  dogmatize  on  either 
theory  at  the  present  moment.  The  ^<  Explana- 
tions" of  the  «*  Vestiges"  prove  that  with  regard 
to  the  facts  of  geology  alone,  we  are  not  in  a  poei- 
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tioli  to  gm  a  poeitiYe  ohaitcter  to  any  theory  of 
tkeir  ongin  and  relation.  The  greatest  point 
whieh  the  author,  in  this  work,  discusses  with  his 
re^ewers  is,  the  succession  of  animals  in  ihe  geo- 
kMfieal  series.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  matter 
ot  fact,  and  though  we  were  to  find  that  there  had 
been  a  gradual  appearance  of  more  complicated 
animals  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the 
Diooad  up  to  man,  yet  we  need  not  say  how  little 
way  this  goes  to  prove  the  position  that  man  is 
nothing  more  than  a  complicated  monad.  The 
author  still  adheres  to  the  truth  of  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Weekes  in  the  creation  of 
acari  hy  galvanism,  although  the  evidence  for  the 
inference  that  they  are  thus  formed  has  again  and 
Again  heen  shown  to  he  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  present  volume 
are,  two  conmiunications  from  Mr.  Weekes  on  the 
anhject  of  the  creation  of  acari  and  fungi  hy  galvan- 
ism. We  need  not  go  into  details ;  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe  that  there  is  no  proof  in  Mr. 
Weekes'  experiments  that  he  has  adopted  any- 
thing like  the  precaution  necessary  to  prevent  other 
causes  than  galvanism  originating  the  animals  and 
plants  he  has  observed. 

There  Ib  one  ground  on  which  the  author  has  the 
advantage  of  some  of  his  reviewers,  and  that  is 
where  he  throws  back  the  taunt  of  his  views  not 
being  in  accordance  with  certain  facts  admitted  as 
true  on  other  grounds : — 

**  It  has  appeared  to  various  critics,  particularly 
to  the  vmter  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  very  sa- 
cred principles  are  threatened  by  a  doctrine  of  uni- 
▼ersal  law.  A  natural  origin  of  life,  and  a  natural 
basis  in  organization  for  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  speak  to  them  of  fatalism  and  material- 
ism. And,  strange  to  say,  those,  who  every  day 
give  views  of  physical  cosmogony  altogether  dis- 
crepant in  appearance  with  that  of  Moses,  apply 
haid  names  to  my  book  for  sug^estin^  an  organic 
cosmogony  in  the  same  way  hSS^  to  moonsiderate 
odium.  I  must  firmly  protest  against  this  mode  of 
meeting  speculations  regarding  nature.  The  ob- 
ject of  my  book,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated,  is  purely  scientific.  The 
views  which  I  give  of  this  history  of  organisation, 
stand  exactly  on  the  same  ground  upon  which  the 
geological  doctrines  stood  fifty  years  ago.  I  am 
merely  endeavoring  to  read  arieht  another  chapter 
of  the  mystic  bode  which  God  has  placed  under 
the  attention  of  his  creatures.  A  little  liberality  of 
judgment  would  enable  even  an  opponent  of  my 
particular  hypothesis,  to  see  that  questions  as  to 
reverence  and  irreverence,  piety  and  impiety,  are 
practically  determined  ver^r  much  by  special  im- 
pressions upon  particular  minds." 

The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges"  is,  we  think, 
wrong  scientifically,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone 
that  his  book  ought  to  be  condemned.  He  feels, 
too,  that  it  is  to  men  of  science  that  he  has  made 
his  appeal,  and  they  have  one  and  all  pronounced 
his  work  a  failure  as  far  as  its  scientific  object  is 
concerned.  He  has  felt  this,  and  endeavors  to 
make  for  himself  a  court  of  appeal  beyond  the 
world  of  Science.  Speaking  of  the  position  of  his 
work  in  relation  to  the  class  of  men  of  science  he 
•ays— 

*<  As  the  case  really  stands,  the  ability  of  this 
dass  to  nve,  at  tiie  present  time,  a  true  response 
upon  sa<3i  a  subject,  appears  extremely  ohalleogea- 
bts.  It  is  no  discredit  to  them,  that  they  are,  al- 
most without  exception  engaged,  each  in  his  own 
little  department  of  science,  and  aUe  to  give  little 


pr  no  attention  to  other  parts  of  that  vast  field. 
From  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  ase,  we  see 
them  at  work,  adding  no  doubt  much  to  the  known, 
and  advancing  many  important  intei^sts,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  doing  little  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  views  of  nature.  Experiments  in 
however  narrow  a  walk,  facts  of  whatever*minute- 
ness,  make  reputations  in  scientific  societies ;  all 
beyond  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
The  coMequence  is,  that  philosophy,  as  it  exists 
amongst  us,  does  nothing  to  raise  its  votaries  above 
the  common  ideas  of  their  time.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  nothing  more  conclusive  against  our  hjrpo- 
thesis  in  the  disfavor  of  the  scientific  class,  than  in 
that  of  any  other  section  of  educated  men.  There 
is  even  less ;  for  the  position  of  scientific  men  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  public  is  such,  that  they 
are  rather  eager  to  repudiate,  than  to  embrace  gen- 
eral views,  seeing  how  unpopular  these  usiiully 
are.  The  reader  may  here  be  reminded,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  human  nature  as  coming  to  ven- 
erate the  prejudices  which  we  are  compelled  to 
treat  tenderly,  because  it  is  felt  tb  be  better  to  be 
consistent  at  the  sacrifice  of  even  judgment  and 
consciepce  than  to  have  a  war  always  going  on  be- 
tween the  cherished  and  the  avowed.  According^ 
ly,  in  the  case  of  a  particular  doctrine,  which, 
however  unjustly,  is  regarded  as  having  an  obnox" 
ious  tendency,  it  is  not  surprising  that  scientific 
men  view  it  with  not  less  hostility  than  the  com- 
mon herd.  For  the  very  purpose  of  maintaining 
their  own  respect  in  the  concessions  they  have  to 
make,  they  naturally  wish  to  find  all  possible  od- 
jeotions  to  any  such  theory  as  that  of  progressive 
development,  exaggerating  every  difficulty  in  its 
way,  rejecting,  wherever  uey  can,  the  evidence  in 
its  favor,  and  extenuating  what  they  cannot  reject ; 
in  short,  taking  all  the  well  recognised  means 
which  have  b^n  so  ofVen  employ^  in  keeping 
back  advancing  truths." 

We  would,  however,  remind  the  author  that  it 
is  from  this  scientific  class  alone  that  all  great  dis- 
coveries have  emanated,  and  we  know  of  no  great 
generalization  that  has  ever  been  made  by  a  man 
unacquainted  with  the  details  on  which  it  rests. 
That  the  author  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
any  department  of  science  we  have  his  own  state- 
ment, and  his  work  abundanUy  proves  it.  He 
may,  however,  console  himself  that  he  has  thrown 
together  may  of  the  facts  of  science  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  and  produced  a  book  which  may  in 
some  manner  serve  as  an  outline  to  the  vast  range 
of  the  natural  sciences. 

[Of  this  work,  the  New  York  Charchman  says :] 

It  is  well  known  what  an  impression  was  cre- 
ated by  the  original  work,  and  by  what  powerful 
opponents  it  has  been  met.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  has  been  reviewed  in  the  most  influential 
periodicals  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
array  of  scientifical  forces  to  which  we  know  of  no 

{)anllel,  of  late  years  at  least,  in  the  annals  of  phi- 
oso^cbI  controversy.  Those  who  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  had  been  settied  by  these 
formidable  replies  will  find  it,  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects, reopened  by  these  ^*  Explanations."  Fbx^ 
ticularly  does  the  author  reply  to  the  North  British 
and  Edinburgh  Reviews  and  to  Prof.  Whewell; 
and  those  who  have  prematurely  settled  the  con- 
troversy in  their  minds  on  the  warrant  of  these 
Itigh  authorities  will  in  conmion  fairness  be  bound 
to  consider  the  present  rejoinder.  Without  at  tSl 
entering  into  the  controverp^zWM^  Meed  rcNraine* 
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a  life-kmg  devotion  to  physical  science,  we  would 
merely  say  that  many  of  the  new  arguments  here 
giTen  demand^  as  they  will  doubtless  receive,  fresh 
consideration.  For  our  own  part  we  hope  yet  to 
see  the  entire  theory  fully  and  fundamentally  inves- 
tigated on  the  principles  of  something  else  than 
Baconian  philosophy. 

From  the  Spaetator. 

Aftbr  the  silence  of  a  twelvemonth,  amid 
almost  incessant  attacks,  and  a  demand  for  five 
editions  of  a  book  on  a  topic  abstruse  and  unattrac- 
tive, the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  Ms- 
tary  of  Creation  takes  up  his  pen  to  answer  some 
of  his  various  assailants.  The  purpose  of  the 
Eacplanations  is  twofold, — 1.  To  defend  the  scien- 
tific views  from  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  them  by  his  more  distinguished 
opponents,  especiallj  the  Edinburgh  Reciew ;  2. 
To  explain  or  modifv  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
has  been  afllrmed  tne  system  expounded  in  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation  must  of  necessity  lead.  As 
regains  the  first  head,  our  author,  disclaiming  all 
original  knowledge  of  science,  aims  at  establishing 
the  sotmdness  of  his  scientific  representations,  or 
his  hypotheses,  by  bringing  forward  great  names 
to  impoffn  the  assertions  of  his  opponents :  Pro- 
fessor Nichol,  for  example,  on  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis. Professor  Lyell  on  some  disputed  facts  in 
geology  ;  the  present  Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  and  even  Doddridge,  in  favor  of  a  view  of 
creation  by  a  law,  instead  of  bv  a  continual  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity.  Upon  tne  second  topic  he 
expressly  repudiates  the  atheism  and  materialism  to 
which  it  has  been  said  his  work  must  lead.  The 
purpose  of  the  Vestiges  was  **  to  show,  that  the 
whole  revelation  of  the  works  of  God  presented  to 
our  senses  and  reason,  is  a  system  based  in  what 
we  are  compelled,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  to 
call  law;  by  which,  however,  is  not  meant  a  sys- 
tem independent  or  exclusive  of  Deity,  but  which 
only  proposes  a  certain  mode  of  his  working.** 
Against  the  charire  of  materialism  we  do  not  see 
that  any  very  valid  defence  is  made :  at  least, 
the  comprehensive  eloquence  of  the  peroration 
oontnins  something  like  materialism  as  usually 
understood. 

Explanation  and  defence  are  invariably  dry, 
unless  enlivened  by  personal  scandal  about  '*  dis- 
tinguished persons.*'  This  dryness  must  more 
especially  be  the  case  where  the  subjects  are 
abstruse,  and  the  scientific  facts  on  which  the 
alleged  conclusions  are  founded  refer  to  matters 
where  philosophers  are  at  issue  or  speak  doubt- 
fully, or  when  the  arguments  loadin?  to  those  con- 
clusions are  recondite  and  hypothetical.  This 
difficulty,  however,  is  overcome  by  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges,  in  the  first  place  by  skilful  arrange- 
ment, and  his  clearness  yet  closeness  of  style.  In 
the  second  place,  he  throws  a  sort  of  mystery 
round  himself— a  sort  of  *<  nominis  umbra  ;*'  vet 
without  aflfectation,  and  simply  as  a  reason  for  his 
silence  hitherto,  "  seeing  that  public  favor  and 
disfavor  were  alike  beyond  the  regard  of  an  author 
who  bore  no  bodily  shape  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  was  likely  to  remain  forever  un- 
known." Then  he  animates  his  composition  by 
attack  whenever  it  is  possible.  By  rejecting  much 
of  the  matter  he  had  collected,  or  by  reserving 
authorities  that  would  support  particular  views,  he 
has  unintentionally  dug  traps  for  some  of  his 
^taeonists,  into  which  they  have  fallen.  Thus 
^  Edinburgh  reviewer  describes  Sir  John  Her- 


schel as  a  "model  of  phikMopbic  eaition:**  it 
turns  out  that  an  illustration  lidieuled  was  Sir 
John's.  The  author  is  able  enough,  of  couiss,  ii 
exposing  these  disingeouities  which  have  beea  is 
continually  charged  upon  the  two  great  ptitj 
organs  as  to  seem  more  distinctive  of  "  qaarte^ 
lies'*  than  any  other  class  of  periodicals.  He  k, 
however,  most  amusing  when  *'  taking  off '*  the 
self-important  swagger  of  the  E^inbor^h  Reviewer. 
Thus,  the  Reviewer  asserted  a  geological  &et,that 
which  Professor  Lyell's  travels  in  America  seem 
to  have  rendered  more  than  doubtful;  and  tbe 
great  geologist  utters  a  voice  of  warning  against 
hasty  conclusions  from  limited  views.  On  this  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  remarks — 

'*  It  is  exactly  to  such  theorizers  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer  that  this  rebuke  is  applicable. 
When  he  asserts  the  contemporaneousness  of  tbe 
highest  mollusks  with  the  origin  of  organic  hfe,  he 
says — '  We  are  describing  phenomena  that  we 
have  seen.  We  have  spent  years  of  active  life 
among  these  ancient  strata — looking  for  (and  we 
might  say  longing  for)  some  arrangement  of  the 
ancient  fossils  which  might  fall  in  with  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of  a  natural  ascending  scale.  But 
we  looked  in  vain  :  and  we  were  weak  enough  to 
bow  to  Nature.*  The  weakness  consisted  in  look- 
ing only  in  one  little  portion  of  the  earth,  and 
believing  it  to  be  a  criterion  fur  all  the  rest.  This 
writer  seems  yet  to  have  to  learn  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired  by  communication  as  well  as  ex- 
amination. Were  a  philosopher  (supposing  there 
could  be  such  a  being)  to  limit  his  view  of  man- 
kind to  juvenile  schools,  he  might  with  eqaal 
rationality  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  infants  in  arms.  '  We  speak  of  what  we 
have  seen,*  he  might  say  ;  '  and,  finding  no  speci- 
mens of  humanity  under  three  feet  high,  we  are 
weak  enough  to  bow  to  Nature  and  l^lieve  that 
babes  are  a  mere  fancy.'  " 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  much  of  the 
book  must  be  essentially  controversy ;  but  wher- 
ever the  author  can  rise  above  it,  be  does,  to  onfoM 
more  general  views,  in  the  lofiy  yet  disciplined 
eloquence  which,  after  all,  is  the  thing  that  has 
mainly  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  Vesti- 
ges. Such  are  his  closing  passages,  descriptive 
of  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  grand  link  in  tbe  scale 
of  creation,  even  though  **  there  should  not  only 
be  a  term  of  life  to  the  individual  but  to  the 
species,  and  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  man 
should  be  transferred  to  the  list  of  tbe  extinct 
forms."  Such,  loo,  is  the  condensed  picture  of 
the  miseries  of  mankind ;  owing,  as  the  author 
says,  to  the  mistaken  practices  of  our  present  con- 
dition, and  'our  ignorance  of  the  *'  Divine  work- 
ing," mostly  chargeable  upon  the  necessarily  par- 
tial views  of  so-called  philosophers,  even  of  the 
best.  Syeral  passages  explanatory  of  his  theory 
of  the  Deity,  in  opposiUon  to  that  of  others,  are  of 
the  same  lofiy  kind  ;  and  the  following  clear  hot 
piquant  summary  of  mathematical  conclusions  and 
geological  (acts  is  of  the  same  character.  He  is 
arguing  against  Whewell ;  who  admits  that  Na* 
ture,  as  revealed  to  our  senses,  is  a  system  of  coitf- 
aiion,  but  '*  halts  when  he  come  to  consider  tbe 
origin  of  language  and  of  arts,  the  origin  (^  spe- 
cies, and  the  formation  of  globes." 

**  Now  let  ns  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  laws 
asoeruined  to  have  been  concerned  in  tbe  cosmical 
arrangements,  leaving  for  the  meanthne  aU  that  is 
doubtful  in  the  nebular  hypothesis  entirelr  oat  of 
view.    The  proportion  of^  the  eqoatoriai  to  ih9 


polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  exactly  what  a  fluid 
maaa  rotating  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  would 
assume  any  day  we  might  try  the  experiment. 
The  relative  distances  of  the  planets  have  heen 
determined  by  the  relation  of  two  laws  of  matter, 
so  thoroughly  patent  in  their  working  to  modem 
observation,  tliat  a  mathematician  could  ascertain 
this  their  result  and  announce  it  from  his  closet, 
although  he  never  had  heard  of  a  planetary  system 
in  which  it  was  exemplified.  There  is,  surely, 
here  anything  but  a  likelihood  that  different  causes 
from  those  now  existing  and  acting  were  the  im- 
mediate means  of  producing  the  cosmical  arrange- 
ments. May  we  not  rather  say,  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  details  of  the  formation  of 
globes,  we  possess  ample  proof  that  it  was  a  phe- 
nomenon evolved  by  virtue  of  exactly  the  same 
system  of  order  which  we  see  still  operating  upon 
earth  ?  As  to  the  origin  of  organic  beings,  our 
knowledge  of  geoloiry  comes  to  precisely  a  similar 
effect.  Admitting  that  we  see  not  now  any  such 
fact  as  the  production  of  new  species,  we  at  least 
know  that,  while  such  facts  were  occurring  upon 
earth,  there  were  associated  phenomena  in  pro- 
gress, of  a  character  perfectly  ordinary.  Por 
example,  when  the  earth  received  its  first  fishes, 
sandstone  and  limestone  were  forming  in  the  man- 
ner exemplified  a  few  years  ago  in  the, ingenious 
experiments  ef  Sir  James  Hall ;  basaltic  columns 
loae  for  the  future  wonder  of  man,  according  to 
the  principle  which  Dr.  Gregory  Watt  showed  in 
operation  before  the  eyes  of  our  fathers ;  and  hol- 
k>ws  in  the  igneous  rocks  were  filled  with  crystals, 
precisely  as  they  could  now  be  by  virtue  of  elec- 
tric action,  as  shown  within  the  last  few  years  by 
Crosse  and  Becquerel.    The  seas  obeyed  the  im- 

Sulse  of  gentle  breezes  and  rippled  their  sandy 
ottoms  as  seas  of  the  present  day  are  doing ;  the 
trees  grew  as  now  by  favor  of  sun  and  wind, 
thriving  in  good  seasons  and  pining  in  bad.  This 
while  the  animals  above  fishes  were  yet  to  be 
created.  The  movements  of  the  sea,  the  meteoro- 
logical agencies,  the  disposition  which  we  see  in 
the  generality  of  plants  to  thrive  wheri  heat  and 
moisture  are  most  abundant,  were  kept  up  in  silent 
serenity,  as  matters  of  simply  natural  order, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ages  which  saw  rep- 
tiles enter  in  their  various  forms  upon  the  sea  and 
land.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  first  nnammals 
that  the  forest  of  the  Dirt  Bed  was  sinking  in 
natoral  ruin  amidst  the  sea  sludge,  as  forests  of 
the  Plantagenets  have  been  doing  for  several  cen- 
turies upon  the  coast  of  England.  In  short,  all 
the  common  operations  of  the  physical  world  were 
going  on  in  their  usual  simpUciiy,  obeying  that 
order  which  we  still  see  governing  them,  whuo  the 
supposed  extraordinary  causes  were  in  rei^isition 
for  the  development  of  the  anioial  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  There  surely  hence  arises  a  strong 
presumption  against  any  such  causes.  It  becomes 
much  more  likely  that  the  latter  phenomena  were 
evolved  in  the  manner  of  law  also  ;  and  that  we 
only  dream  of  extraordinary  causes  here,  as  men 
once  dreamt  of  a  special  action  of  Deity  in  %very 
change  of  wind  and  the  results  of  each  season, 
merely  because  they  did  not  know  the  laws  by 
which  the  events  in  question  were  evolved." 


THE   RAILWAY  REVOLUTION. 

'  Amidst  the  general  excitement  produced  abroad 
Vy  the  rapid  multiplication  of  railways,  it  is  mter- 
csting  to  observe  ttie  speculations  indulged  in  con- 
teniog  their  probable  efiects.    A  IsMiag  Eng- 
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lish  journal  quotes  a  notable  saying  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold,  which  is  worth  remembenng.  When  he 
beheld  the  first  railway  train  in  movement,  his 
enthusiastic  exclamation  was — '*  There  goes  the 
death-blow  to  feudality.-'  His  acute,  if  not  always 
correct  mind,  saw  that  amid  the  revolutions  now 
proffressively  altering  the  face,  and  subverting  the 
old  bonds  of  society,  the  railwajrs  were  likely  to 
be  among  the  first,  and.  that  they  would  not  only 
annihilate  space,  but  level  distinctions,  and  be  a 
thorn  of  deadly  irritability  in  the  sides  of  continen- 
tal despotism.    The  writer  says : —      « 

'*  As  in  annihilating  spare  and  levelling  distinc- 
tions, so  is  the  railway  the  first  great  and  success- 
ful rebel  against  continental  despotism.  Europe 
will  soon  he  traversed  without  the  permission  of 
those  who  rule  its  destinies.  Railroads  and  pass- 
ports are  two  antagonistic  principles  that  can  never 
long  exist  together.  The  advantages  of  the  rail- 
road are  all  rendered  null  and  void  where  an  hour's 
rapid  travelling  is  marred  by  a  three  hours'  deten- 
tion for  a  *  passe  provoisoire. '  Belgium  has  well 
understood  this,  and  Leopold  has  thrown  open  bis 
pocket  kingdom  to  the  world  by  abolishing  the  use 
of  passports.  The  solemn  Lothario  of  the  Laeken 
*  pare  au  cerf '  has,  in  this  one  act  of  wisdom,  com- 
pensated for  a  multitude  of  errors.  The  example 
he  has  set  his  royal  brethren  must  perforce  follow. 
Freedom  of  landmg  will  soon  be  as  common  au  act 
at  Cronstadt  as  it  b  at  Oslend.  We  do  not  despair 
of  being  able  to  traverse  all  '  despot-dom,'  (if^we 
may  com  a  word  to  express  a  dozen  localities,) 
with  as  little  fear  of  our  business  being  asked,  by 
impertinent  authority,  as  we  have  now  in  orosMng 
the  metropolis  from  the  West-end  to  Whitechuel. 
By  the  aid  of  steam  and  the  narrow  gauge,  Mr. 
Waghom  is  bringing  Bombay  as  near  to  England 
as  Naples  was  in  our  boyhood ;  Naples  will  soon 
be  as  close  a  neighbor  as  Paris  was  wont  to  be ; 
and  Paris,  ere  it  be  a  few  months  older,  will  be 
the  fair  object  of  a  summer  morning's  drive ! — 
Protestant  Churchman, 


"EXPEDIENCY  PEEL." 

Air— "Attflii-<wifl&." 
ExPEDiiNCT  Peel  has  no  system  to  stand  on, 
Expediency  Peel  has  no  fame  to  abandon, 
Expediency  Peel  has  no  plan  for  revealing, 
But  Peel  has  got  other  men's  plans  for  the  stealing. 

Bbcpediency  Peel  ne'er  was  entered  a  Leaguer, 
Though  his  mercy  to  farmers  is  little  less  meagre, 
Expediency  Peel  ne'er  was  made  a  Repealer, 
Though  in  sops  for  sedition  as  constant  a  de^er. 

Expediency  Peel  to  the  Parliament's  come, 
About  all  his  plans  he 's  mysterious  and  dumb. 
They  ask  him,  at  length,  the  whole  claim  to  reveal — 
By  which  leadership  's  held  by  Expediency  Peel. 

'*  Though  the  party  of  Richmond  is  deep  in  your 

love, 
My  party,"  said  Peel,  "  is  such  faction  above. 
'T  is  the  whole  face  of  earth,  from  Peru  to  Castile, 
All  lands  but  our  own,"  said  Expediency  Peel. 

The  Quaker  and  Cobden  may  swagger  and  boast, 
Whfle  they  gaze  from  the  stage  on  a  riotous  host. 
But  their  clap-trap,  the  moment  its  need  I  shall  feel, 
Is  less  free  to  Friend  Bright  than  Expediency  Peel. 

Miles  and  Tyrrell  were  ice,  and  O'Brien  was  stone, 
They  muttered  of  Richmond,  and  bade  him  begone. 
And  as  like  chooseth  like,  so  in  this,  his  Isst  wheel, 
To  the  whigs  and  the  dirt  went  Expediency  Peel. 
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RUBIOUS  RAMBLES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


Prom  tito  Spacutor. 
RUBIOUS   RAMBLES    IN   THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA. 

RuBio  is  evidently  a  nom  de  guerre ;  itsastunier 
is  a  middle-aged  person,  who  has  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  hating  visited  all  our  colonies  and 
made  the  old  grand  tour  at  least.  His  status  does 
not  appear ;  but  he  has  the  straightforward  blunt- 
ness  mingled  with  a  sort  of  courtesy  that  charac- 
terises the  old  soldier ;  or  he  may  be  one  of  those 
shrewd,  hard-headed  men,  who  knock  about  the 
world  all  their  lires,  capable  of  business,  some- 
times doing  it,  but  who  either  from  philosophy  or 
content,  or  lore  of  laziness,  independence,  or  free 
obserfation,  never  acquire  a  position  or  make  a 
fortune,  though  apparently  possessinff  the  requi- 
sites for  both  successes.  About  Rubious  nation 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever ;  he  is  English  to  the 
back-bone.  The  Scotch  he  dislikes ;  the  Irish  he 
despises  almost  too  much  to  mention  them,  except 
when  they  thrust  themselves  upon  him ;  his  "  ram- 
bles in  the  United  States*'  have  impressed  him 
with  the  most  wretched  opinion  of  that  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  execrable,  the 
worst  without  exception  in  the  temperate  xones  ; 
varying  upwards  of  one  hundred  degrees,  and  that 
not  merely  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  in  many 
places  within  a  month  in  spring.  The  mortality 
at  New  York  and  other  places  is  thrice  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  in  many  spots  of  the  south  death' can 
only  be  escaped  at  certain  seasons  by  escaping 
from  the  place ;  and  there  are  few  old  people  to  be 
seen,  at  least  Rubio  saw  verjr  few.  The  raw 
materia]  of  common  victuals  is  good,  but  the 
cookery  most  execrable ;  and  in  **  what  may  be 
called  the  cruet  department  of  an  American  din- 
ner-table, an  Englishman  feels  greatly  disap- 
pointed ;  the  mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  &c.,  form 
the  most  detestable  collection  of  nastiness  ever  put 
upon  a  tablecloth,  and  perfectly  impossible  for  an 
ik)glishman  to  touch.*'  The  only  American  pro- 
duction of  which  he  records  undisguised  approba- 
tion was  some  pale  ale  at  Bufl&lo,  Uie  best  ne  ever 
drank.  Of  the  river  steamers  he  speaks  well — 
they  are  better  than  the  English ;  but  our  waters 
do  not  admit  of  such  boats  being  used.  Of  the 
people  this  writer's  judgment  is  as  bad  as  can  be ; 
and  after  noting  vario'us  unfavorable  traits  as  he 
encountered  them,  he  thus  sums  up :  ^ 

*'  The  Americans  are  truly  a  vulgar,  ignorant, 
bragging,  spitting,  melancholy,  sickly  people. 
Passing  their  lives  in  a  high  state  of  mental 
excitement,  some  kill  themselves  with  drink,  and 
some  with  tobacco ;  some  are  hurried  to  the  ever- 
yawning  gates  of  their  cemeteries  by  excesses  in 
religion  or  excesses  in  politics,  exoesses  in  com- 
merce or  exoesses  in  speculations,  or  tribulations 
of  mind  induced  by  a  combination  of  these  eaoses. 
But  calamity  is  not  of  very  long  life  in  America ; 
for  the  men  are  soon  dead,  and  soou  forgotten. 
Duels  and  assassinations  also  help  to  thin  their 
ranks ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  can  be 
proved,  that  famous  as  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain 
are  for  the  stiletto,  there  are  many  more  assassi- 
nations and  stabbings  in  the  slave  states  of  Amer- 
ica than  in  all  those  countries  put  together.  This 
is  a  melancholy  truth ;  but,  as  the  minds  of  the 
masters  in  the  Southern  Sutes  insensibly  become 
degraded  by  the  mere  contact,  not  to  say  associa- 
tion, with  beings  so  degraded  as  their  slaves,  the 
moral  sense  becomes  blunted,  they  care  little  for 
assassination  or  for  murder,  and  nothing  ibr  stab- 
bing sod  maiming." 


Their  *'  brag^ng"  no  Englishman  can  escape  i 
he  is  *'  known  instantly  by  his  healthy  looks,  and 
is  therefbte  immediately  fastened  upon  to  convince 
him  of  the  greatness  of  the  Union,  the  everiasting 
power  and  importance  of  the  greatest  people  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon."  Rubio  did  not  find  their 
questioning  so  disagreeable  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, (perhaps  he  was  able  to  take  it  cot  io 
kind ;)  and  be  bears  testimony  to  the  troth  of 
their  boast  that  better  English  is  spoken  io  the 
States  than  in  England — by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  a  more  uniform  pronunciation.  His  remarks 
also  contain  proofs  of  the  personal  friendliness  and 
good-nature  of  the  Americans ;  but  he  seems  too 
prejudiced  to  mark  this  conclusion  himself. 

Measured  by  the  size  of  the  states,  the  rambles 
of  Rubio  were  not  extensive.  He  landed  at  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  by  some  Teasel 
from  the  tropics ;  ascended  the  Hudson ;  paned 
on  to  the  lakes;  paid  a  short  visit  to  Canada, 
which  country  he  strongly  recommends ;  and  then 
ran  through  the  western  settlements,  principally 
by  steaming  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  St. 
Louis  forming  his  extreme  point.  Narratife  is 
less  the  characteristic  of  this  volume  than  observa- 
tion. The  writer  cares  less  about  telling  where 
he  went  than  what  he  saw,  and  his  opinions  there- 
upon. This  makes  the  book  short  compared  with 
other  travels  of  the  same  extent,  and  renders  it 
readable,  because  the  whole  is  vigorons  and  racy. 
The  subjects  selected  for  remark  are  the  reverse 
of  sentimental,  and  smack  of  that  attention  to 
creature  comforts  or  worldly  wellbeing  which 
characterises  the  travelling  gentleman  turned  of 
fiAy.  The  worser  points  of  the  American  are 
pounced  upon  for  eensure,  and  what  is  estinable 
left  out  of  sight ;  but  the  judgments  are'shrewdly 
formed,  forcibly  expressed,  and  thrown  eff  spoata- 
neously  without  reference  to  bookmaking.  Heoee 
the  volume,  although  dogmatic  and  oracular,  is 
amusing.  There  comes  a  time  in  life  when  the 
mind  grows  more  critical  upon  all  things  on  which 
it  exercises  itself,  and  though  its  powers  of  pless- 
antry  may  be  greater  those  of  adaptibility  are  less. 
Hence,  new  modes  and  new  manners  are  always 
offensive  to  the  eldeHy,  because  they  judge  theb 
by  a  different  standard ;  they  bring  to  the  exami- 
nation a  more  sharpened  amiroen  ;  and  those  things 
being  ever  present  in  a  visible  form,  ovenhadow 
the  existence  of  higher  qualities,  (if  any  sneh 
there  be,)  that  can  only  be  displayed  en  great 
occasions,  or  seen  as  it  were  m  the  essence. 
Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  case  with  the  author  of 
Rambles  in  the  United  States,  He  saw  the  coarse- 
ness  of  the  Americans,  their  want  of  nannen, 
their  want  of  finish  in  everything  from  litera- 
ture dcwn  to  cookery,  knd  all  Uie  worst  and 
roost  oDvioos  evils  of  democimoy,  at  a  tioM  of 
lifis  when  such  things  would  be  roost  sharply 
judged  and  most  cIcM'ly  perceived ;  whilst  their 
^owi  qualities  were  overlooked,  unless  they  eaiie 
in  such  a  tangible  shape  as  a  good  steamboit  or  a 
cheap  fare.  The  censure,  too,  is  nothing  soAeoed 
by  the  form  in  which  it  is  couched.  As  blunt  and 
perhaps  as  coarse  as  Cobbett,  there  is  no  mineiBg 
of  words  in  the  mouth  of  Rubio ;  and  he  pours  out 
his  opinion  of  men  and  things  with  a  str«ghlfer* 
wardness  which  if  it  exaggerates  the  truth,  gives 
vigor  to  the  style,  though  it  renders  his  state- 
ments, or  at  least  the  conclusions  they  contain, 
not  very  reliable. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  to  be  done  at  New 
York  was  to  land  ;  and  the  author  found  the  ode- 
l»tod  Battery  Poiot  as  bad  as  our  Blaekfriu* 
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Poddle  Dpok  for  filth  and  nastineM.  Ht9  next 
step  was  to  look  for  lodging ;  whicli  he  could  not 
find,  though  he  found  some  of  the  dirtiest  streets 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  He  was  therefore 
driven  to  a  hoarding-house ;  of  whose  cookery  he 
gives  a  deplorable  account. 

NIW  YORK  BRKAITASTS. 

'*  I  went  to  several. boarding-houses  before  fipally 
making  a  selection.  In  answer  to  inquiries  for  the 
terms,  they  were  generally  reasonable  enough  ; 
the  highest  two  dollars  a  day,  about  Qs..  Gd,  ster- 
ling; and  the  lowest  one  dollar.  At  these  last  I 
inquired  their  hours.  Breakfast  at  six  o'clock  and 
half-past;  hot  beef-steaks, Vnush  and  milk,  hom- 
maney,  rice  and  molasses,  mackerel,  salmon,  shad, 
hot  cakes,  and  rolls  of  every  description  ;  tea  and 
coffee.  Dinner  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  supper  at 
six.  The  bill  of  fare,  on  reading,  looks  abundant 
enough;  but  really,  on  inspection,  this  well- 
covered  table  offers  to  an  Englishman  very  little 
that  is  even  eateable,  much  less  palatable.  Though 
^very  one  must  admire  the  early  hours  and  tem- 
perance of  the  Americans,  yet  only  imagine  a 
Londoner,  and  an  old  hand  not  used  to  anything 
much  worse  than  the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall, 
by  six  o'clock  at  the  noise  of  a  great  bell — washed 
and  shaved,  mind,  by  six  o'clock — to  look  at  an 
immense  rump  steak  at  the  head  of  the  table 
swimming  in  fat,  not  half  cooked ;  then  lower 
down  a  dish  of  enormous  salt  mackerel,  one  of 
which  would  make  two  of  our  English  mackerel ; 
then  some  Halifax  salmon  just  as  taken  from  the 
barrel,  and  as  salt  as  briqe ;  then  two  or  three  smal- 
ler dish^  some  with  mush,  a  food  for  pigs,  and 
others  with  hommaney,  only  differing  firom  mush 
in  that  this  last  is  white  maize  ground  and  boiled 
in  water,  whilst  mush  is  yellow  corn  ground  and 
boiled.  As  this  sort  of  food  is  not  known  in 
England,  thank  God,  except  in  the  penitentiaries, 
I  have  been  rather  particular  in  describing  it.  No 
caution  is  required  to  my  countryman  to  avoid  it, 
because  the  very  sight  of  it  will  be  enough  to 
make  him  sick.  The  remainder  of  the  table 
was  filled  up  with  some  warmed-up  tough  old  hen, 
called  chicken  fixings,  all  washed  down  with  the 
most  execrable  coffee  in  the  whole  world.  I  used 
to  think  that  England  mi^ht  defy  all  creation  for 
bad  coffee ;  but  the  Americans  beat  us  hollow. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  We  were  some  thirty  or  forty  at  breakfast. 
The  men  ate  like  wolves ;  and,  cheap  as  it  was,  I 
reckoned  it  cost  them  a  shilling  per  minute.  Little 
children,  who  also  assembled  at  these  tables,  were 
permitted  by  their  foolish  mothers  to  be  guzzling 
raw  rump-steaks  swimming  in  fat  at  six  o  clock  in 
the  morning!" 

AMERICAN  MARXrrS. 

**  Let  us  take  a  walk  through  the  boasted  mar- 
kets of  New  York  ;  which  amount  in  number  to 
fifteen,  conveniently  distributed  throughout  the 
city.  A  public  market  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  a 
country,  and  may  very  safel;^  be  taken  as  a  crite- 
rion of  its  productions.  It  is  true  that,  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  much  better  fur- 
nished thin  they  are  at  others ;  but,  having  always 
made  the  markets  in  all  countries  a  favorite  lounge, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  visited  them  at  all  seasons. 
The  Fulton  and  Washington  are  two  of  the  best 
supnlied  and  largest;  but,  beyond  the  show  of 
beef  and  potatoes,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of 
everything.     In  th&  fish  way  there  was  little 


worth  having  hut  halibut  and  bass,  (saln^on  yery 
scarce  and  dear,)  and  a  very  abundant  and  coarse 
kind,  of  cookie  called  clams.  But  the  lolwters  and 
oysters  are  magnificent,  plentiful,  and  cbeap^ 
The  vegetable-market  is  almost  a  blank,  with  the 
exception  of  potatoes  and  peas ;  but  if  I  were  to 
make  out  a  list  of  what  they  have  not  got,  it 
would  be  as  long  as  ray  arm.  The  lowest  neigh- 
borhoods in  London,  to  say  nothing  of  her,  over- 
whelming markets,  but  such  localities  as  White- 
cross  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  Neni^ 
Cut,  and  Spitalfields,  exhibit  things  for  sale  in  the 
vegetable  way  that  would  astonish  a  New  Yorker. 
With  the  exception  of  peaches  and  apples,  whiph 
are  deservedly  celebrated,  the  American  fruit  is. 
very  scarce  and  very  bad." 

CHIAPNE88  OF  TRAYELLINO. 

*'  Travelling  in  America  is  just,  as  cheap  as, 
stopping  at  home*  As  the  people  are  all,  more  or 
less,  anti-renters,  they  live  in  boarding-houses; 
and  as  soop  as  they  leave  the  expense  ceases,  and, 
they  begin  boarding  in  a  steamboat  instead  of  oa. 
shore. 

**  For  instance,  the  ateamers  at  BuffulOf  the 
best  of  them,  go  twice  a  day  to  Chicago ^  1,050 
miles  up  the  l^es,  fat  1/,  12$. ;  and  three  meals 
&  day,  good  substantial  meak,  and  an  excellent 
roomy  cabin  to  yourself  to  sleep  in,  besides  a 
splendid  saloon  and  promenade.  This  h  kas  than 
one  halfpenny  per  mil^^  boiird  atid  lodging  ipckded. 
And  as  the  voyage  occupies  £v€  dayS|  the  total 
expense  is  about  6d.  6^.  per  day  in  a  eieanier, 
more  like  a  ship  of  the  line  than  our  steamers. 
The  railroad  fare  is  oi)p  penny  a  mi)e,  first  daas.'. 

WATXR  COIfMUNICATION    W  THB  MISSISSIPPI  AND 
THB  LAKB8. 

*'  Rapid  as  the  rise  of  pujSalo  has  be^n,  it  is. 
nothing  to  the  great  town  ^t  the  other,  extremity 
of  the  lake,  called  Chicago ;  which  in  a  few  years^ 
and  before  the  people  in  Europe  had  ever  heard 
of  it,  contains  30,000  people,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  pf  the  Union.  I( 
is  situated  in  the  atate  of  niiqois^  at  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  coron^ands  a  verv  short  and 
easy  water-communication  to  the  rjver  Mississippi, 
by  means  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
exactly  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  now  in  course 
of  finishing.  For,  notwithstanding  the  bankruntcy 
of  the  State  of  Dlinois,  the  London  capitalists 
have  recently  advanced  the  requisite  funds  to  com- 
plete tbe  canal ;  which,  if  any  canal  in  the  world 
could  be  expected  to  pay,  it  is  this.  The  steamers 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  south,  and  from  Buffalo 
to  the  north  and  east,  meet,  all  but  this  hundred 
miles ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  almost  an  act 
of  suicide,  having  gone  so  far  with  their  loans,  not 
to  go  a  little  further  and  endeavor  to  make  this  one 
work  at  least  productive,  which  it  is  sure  to  he  as 
soon  as  finished.  So  that,  by  the  summer  of  next 
ear,  a  person  may  leave  New  Orleans  for  St. 
uis  on  the  Mississippi,  by  steam  1,800  miles^ 
then  join  a  smaller  steamer  iior  Peru,  at  the  head 
of  the  Illinois  river  300  miles  more—then  by  a 
packet-boat  through  the  canal,  100  miles,  to  Cfhi- 
cago— when  he  goes  all  the  way  to  New  York  by 
steam,  2,600  miles  further ;  making  the  entire  dis- 
tance about  4,800  miles  of  uninterrupted  water- 
travelling  through  the  interior  of  a  continent,  a 
greater  distance  than  exists  even  in  India  of 
China." 
With  the  Duke  of  WdK9^<m,  tt^ieftert^^e 
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anny  aod  in  the  cabinet,  we  presume  the  Amerieta 
lakes  have  not  escaped  notice,  and  that  a  plan  has 
been  matured  for  rendering  the  British  power 
snperior  on  these  waters,  so  as  not  to  fail,  as 
daring  the  last  war,  from  insufficiency  of  means. 
The  whole  of  these  lakes  are  important,  but  Lake 
Erie  is  perhaps  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  west. 
Blockading  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Chesapeake, 
would  check  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  states, 
bnt  would  interfere  little  with  their  interna]  trade, 
as  the  cotton,  &c.  of  the  south  could  bear  land- 
earriage.  But  the  mastery  of  Lake  Erie  would 
stop  the  communication  between  the  west  and  the 
great  commercial  entrepots  and  manufactories  of 
uie  Eastern  States;  preventing  th«  west  from 
getting  rid  of  its  raw  produce  on  receiving  pay- 
ment m  return,  except  by  an  expensive  land-car* 
riage  route.  It  is  not,  however,  as  merely  inter- 
eepting  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  that  the 
lues  are  important ;  whoever  is  master  of  these 
waters  is  master  of  the  war.  No  matter  what  the 
saperiority  of  the  land  force  may  be,  it  cannot  act 
OQ  the  offensive  with  freedom  or  with  safety  if  the 
enemy  is  superior  on  the  lakes  ;  because  its  com- 
mnnications  and  supplies  must  be  always  liable  to 
be  intercepted,  its  line  of  retreat  threatened,  and 
in  case  of  reverse  probably  cut  off".  If  the  British 
be  superior  on  the  waters,  the  whole  of  the  Amer- 
ican cities  and  settlements  on  their  banks  may  be 
destroyed  or  ravaged ;  if  the  Americans  be  most 
powerful,  the  settled  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada, 
lying  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
may  be  swept  by  the  irregular  troops  of  the  enemy, 
even  if  their  land  army  should  be  inferior,  unless 
we  garrison  the  whole  country.  The  mishaps  on 
these  waters  daring  the  last  war  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  neglect  of  the  admiralty;  but  that 
department  had  then  much  to  do,  and  the  public 
attention  was  fixed  unon  Napoleon.  Should  a 
war  unhappily  now  take  place,  the  public  mind 
will  be  nndivided,  and  except  in  frigate  and  priva- 
teering affiura  the  real  fighting  will  most  probably 
take  place  along  the  Canadian  frontiers.  Any 
fidlnre  here,  as  it  will  be  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  to  ns  the  most  vital,  will  be  the  most  closely 
acmtinixed ;  and  disgraceful  expulsion  from  office 
would  be  a  very  slight  punishment  for  men  who 
had  not  strained  every  nerve  to  render  us  sufficient 
both  by  land  and  water  on  the  most  important  line 
of  attack  and  defence. 


SOULOQUY  OP  AN  OLD  BACHELOR   ON  HIS 
BIRTHDAY. 

Lrr  youthful  lovers  fondly  greet 
With  song  and  dance,  their  natal  day ; 
Let  them  in  social  circles  meet 
And  laugh  the  jocund  hours  away ; 

But  mine,  alas ! 

Mast  sadly  pass 
By  no  kind  gratulations  blest ; 
Mine  but  excites  the  silent  tear, 
That  now  another  lonely  year. 
Has  followed  all  the  rest. 

But  whilher,  whither  are  they  flown  t 
What  traces  have  they  left  behind! 
What  transports  can  I  call  my  own  ? 
What  social  bosom  can  I  find  t 

I  view  the  past. 

And  stand  aghast ! 
How  much  alas,  of  life's  short  span ! 
And  memory  cries  as  thus  I  gaze, 


Where  are  the  Iriendt  of  fomier  dayi, 
Thou  solitary  man  ? 

Some,  blest  of  Heaven,  and  timely  wise. 
Are  joined  in  Hymen's  silken  bands — 
Have  learned  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to  prize, 
And  joined  with  hers  the  willing  hand ; 

With  fond  embrace 

Each  grief  they  chase, 
Whatever  ills  their  steps  betide ; 
And  hand  in  hand,  they  sweetly  stray. 
Thro'  life's  perplexed  and  thorny  way 
With  truest  love  their  guide. 

Some  seek  their  country's  bannered  plain 
And  fearless  dare  the  hostile  fray ; 
And  some  the  fifrowing  love  of  gain 
Hath  lured  to  foreign  lands  away. 

And  some,  indeed, 

Whose  names  I  read 
Engraved  on  many  a  mossy  stone. 
Were  early  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Thus,  all,  their  difif'rent  ways  have  sped, 
And  \e{i  me  here  alone. 

They  say  that  my  unfeeling  breast 
Ne'er  felt  love's  pleasing  anxious  smart—- 
Was  ne'er  with  doubts  and  fears  opprest, 
Nor  sighed  to  win  a  woman 'a  heart. 
Bnt  let  them  say 
Whate'er  they  may — 
I  heed  not  censure  now,  nor  praise — 
I  could  not  ask  a  gentle  maid 
To  share  with  me  the  lowly  shade ; — 
I  hope  for  brighter  days. 

Yes,  I  have  felt  that  hallowed  flame 
Which  burns  with  constant,  chaste  desire ; 
I  too,  have  cherished  long  a  name 
Which  set  my  youthful  breast  on  fire ; 

But  hope's  sweet  smiles 

And  watching  wiles 
Bereft  my  heart  of  every  pain. — 
And  I  have  slept  in  her  soft  bowers, 
Till  now  of  life's  last  lingering  hours, 
How  few  alas,  remain ! 

Ah !  now  her  fiury  reign  is  past,— 
For  youth's  warm  raptures  now  are  o'er; 
Those  visions,  all  too  bright  to  last. 
Of  love  and  joy  can  charm  no  more ! 

Some  little  toys. 

Some  puny  joys, 

To  wear  life's  listless  calm  away ; 

Then  near  some  old  neglected  stone, 

Unwept,  unnoticed,  and  unknown, 

I  yield  the  worm  its  prey. 

Come  then !  whatever  ills  await ! 
Tho'  age  sits  hoary  on  my  brow, 
I  care  not  for  the  ills  of  fiue ; 
And  poverty,  I  scorn  thee  now ! 

I  shall  not  see. 

Obscured  by  thee, 
Fair,  lovely  woman 'a  charms  decay  !— 
Have  I  no  tie  to  keep  me  here? 
Not  one ! — Why  then  without  a  tear 
I  yield  the  worm  its  prey ! 


It  is  a  happy  faculty  for  one  whose  fate  it  is 
to  walk  peaceably  (though  sometimes  pensively) 
through  the  by-paths  of  life,  to  have  a  quickaen 
in  discerning  every  violet  that  springs  up  amohg 
brambles,  and  every  rainbow  that  smiles  throogh 
the  teara  of  the  sky.— J^Trs.  GratUP'^^Q^^ 
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AfMn  tbs  Hov  York  Otetrrtr. 
THE  FIBB  ISLANDS — (LONG  ISLAND.) 
BT   THE  REV.   J.   T.   READLST. 

The  mornbg  after  oar  unsuooeaBful  deer  expe- 
ditioa  the  hontsmen  started  out  again.  It  was  an 
Indian  summer  day  in  appearance  and  temperatnre. 
Not  a  breath  of  anr  shook  the  withered  leaves  that 
drooped  from  the  branches,  while  the  smoky  at- 
mosphere drew  a  veil  over  the  sky  and  earth,  giv- 
ing a  soft  and  dreamy  aspect  to  nature.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  when  sound  is  transmitted  to  a 
great  distance,  and  the  whole  concave  seems  a 
great  whispering  gallery,  save  that  while  it  trans- 
mits it  also  dt&  every  sound.  Again  I  stood  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest  beside  the  stream ;  but 
bow  changed  had  everything  become.  There  was 
no  motion,  no  wild  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  dis- 
tracted branches — no  struggle  of  the  old  trees  to 
keep  their  ancient  foundations.  The  stream  slip- 
ped by  vnth  a  gentle  murmur,  kissing  the  flags 
that  stooped  over  it,  while  even  the  light  tread  of 
the  '*  chick-a-dee  dee'*  could  be  heard  on  the  dry 
leaves.  Not  a  cloud  was  on  the  sky,  while  the 
tun  looked  drowsily  down  through  the  murky 
atmosphere,  and  all  was  silent,  as  a  great  forest 
without  wind  always  is,  for 

<*  The  streams  were  staid,  and  the  maples  still." 

It  Mras  a  fine  morning  for  the  huntsman,  who  de- 
lights above  all  things  in  the  cry  of  the  hounds  as 
ttmy  open  on  the  track.  As  the  forest  this  morn- 
ing rang  and  echoed  vnth  their  deep  baying  as 
they  struck  the  fresh  track,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the 
excitement  often  witnessed  in  the  chase,  and  invol- 
imtarily  there  came  to  my  mind  the  opening  lines 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake : 

**  The  staff  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Moma's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lai>  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouthed  blood-hound*s  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way ; 
And  faint  from  farther  disUnce  borne 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn." 

Several  deer  were  driven  this  morning,  but  none 
killed,  as  most  of  the  hunters  were  gentlemen 
f^om  New  York  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  deer  was 
a  new  object,  and  what  the  hunters  call  the  '*  buck 
fever"  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  them.  The 
exhibition  they  frequently  make  is  very  ludicrous. 
It  was  here  Mr.  Delmonico,  of  the  famous  eating 
house  of  New  York,  was  found  dead.  A  shot 
was  heard  during  the  day  on  the  stand  which  he 
occupied,  and  after  the  hunters  had  all  come  in  he 
was  missing.  On  going  to  the  spot,  he  was  found 
fallen  with  his  face  in  the  water.  His  gun  partly 
reloaded,  lay  beside  him.  He  had  evidently  seen 
a  deer  and  fired  at  him  and  missed.  The  excite- 
ment had  brought  on  an  epileptic  fit,  and  before  he 
bad  finished  re-charging  his  gun  he  had  fallen. 
Having  pitched  forward  into  the  water,  he  was 
drowned  before  he  could  recover  from  the  fit. 

A  Frenchman  from  the  city,  standing  here  one 
day,  saw  a  large  buck  come  leaping  down  the 
stream,  tossing  his  huge  antlers  in  the  air.  With- 
out firing,  he  threw  down  his  gun.  and  gave  chase, 
thinking  inr  his  simplicity  that  the  deer  could  not 
possibly  get  through  the  tangled  woods  with  his 
bcandung  horns,  and  he  could  take  him  alive. 


As  I  stood  beside  the  stream,  from  the  distant 
sea  came  the  constant  dull  report  of  fire-arms.  It 
was  an  excellent  day  for  duck  shooting  on  the 
water,  and  up  and  down  the  shore « for  eight  or  ten 
miles,  it  was  an  incessant  explosion  of  fire-arms. 
Those  who  supply  the  New  York  market  with 
ducks  have  a  curious  way  of  taking  them.  A  box 
just  laree  enough  to  contain  and  fioat  a  man  as  he 
lies  on  his  back,  is  pushed  four  or  five  miles  out  to 
sea  in  some  bay,  supported  by  two  fiat  boards  that 
spread  out  like  wings  on  either  side,  to  break  the 
waves  that  would  otherwise  dash  over  it.  Anchor^ 
ing  this  in  some  convenient  spot,  they  lie  down, 
and  throwing  out  their  decoy  duck,  (made  of 
wood,)  attract  every  fiock  that  passes  by  to  the 
spot.  As  they  wheel  round  and  stoop  to  the 
water,  the  unseen  hunter  fires  his  huge  double- 
barrelled  gun  into  their  midst.  In  a  good  day  he 
frequently  kills  a  hundred  birds. 

At  length  I  strolled  away  by  myself,  intending 
to  take  a  long  semi-circle  through  the  Torest  and 
strike  the  ocean  some  four  or  five  miles  distant.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  in  which  I  love  to  wander 
alone  '*  by  stream  or  wave"  or  through  the  sombre 
autumn  woods,  and  let  the  poetry,  the  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  even  the  sadness  of  nature  sink  into  my  '^ 
spirit.  Sometimes  I  would  be  ankle  deep  in  the 
vrithered  leaves  as  I  strolled  on,  I  scarcely  knew 
or  cared  whither.  Coming,  at  length,  to  an  arm 
of  the  sea  that  stretched  far  inland,  I  followed  it 
down  for  a  mile  or  two  to  the  main  shore.  It  was 
low  tide  and  so  with  the  aid  of  tight  boots,  I  was 
able  to  cross  the  marshes  which  the  rising  sea 
floods,  and  stood  at  last  on  the  smooth  sand  beach 
along  which  I  wandered  for  more  than  a  mile. 

Stand  here  a  moment  with  me  and  look  ofif  on 
the  solemn  ocean.  Not  a  breath  of  air  is  abroad, 
and  the  mighty  waters  spread  away  like  an  end- 
less mirror  from  your  feet.  The  smooth  ripple 
comes  with  a  slow  and  sluggish  movement  and 
lays  its  gentle  lip  vrithont  a  murmur  on  the  beach ; 
while  flocks  of  wild  fowl  glance  by  through  the 
haay  atmosphere,  like  messengers  from  the  distant 
deep,  where  it  melts  and  blends  into  the  smoky 
honxon.  Not  a  human  habitation  is  in  sight,  and 
as  you  stand  and  muse,  you  cannot  but  Siink  of 
that  other  *'  vast  ocean"  in  which  you  are  **  to  sail 
so  soon." 

But  listen  a  moment !  Miles  out  on  the  slum- 
bering water,  lost  in  the  smoky  atmosphere,  comes 
the  incessant  report  of  fire-arms.  Scores  of  these 
**  batteries"  are  anchored  there.  The  incessant 
firing  they  keep  up  seems  like  the  cannonading 
between  two  battle-ships  that  are  at  the  work  ta 
deaUi.  The  doll  and  heavy  sound  is  increased  in 
volume  on  the  sea,  and  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  uninterrupted  bom !  bom !  from  the 
distant  mist-wrapped  ocean  awakens  strange  feel- 
ings in  one  just  from  the  stir  and  tumult  of  city 
life.  There  is  not  an  interval  of  ten  seconds  b»> 
tween  these  explosions.  Sometimes  there  are 
several  discharges  at  once,  like  a  whole  broadside, 
and  then  a  rolling  fire  like  that  which  goes  from 
stem  to  stem  of  a  ship,  and  then  a  straggling  shot 
jarring  the  atmosphere  with  its  report.  As  a  sort 
of  mterlude  to  all  this,  from  an  unseen  island, 
three  or  four  miles  distant,  rises  a  confused  and 
constant  scream  from  n^yriads  of  sea-fowl  congre» 
gated  there-— keeping  up  one  of  the  wildest  con- 
certs I  ever  listened  to.  Rising  as  it  does  out  of 
the  mist,  and,  as  it  were,  in  response  to  the  con-, 
stant  explosion  along  the  sea ;  like  the  cries  of  ths[^ 
wounded  and  dying  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  just  as 
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twilight  is  deepening  over,  the  water ;  it  impiurtB 
inconceiTable  wildnese  and  m/etery  to  the  scene. 
In  the  midat  of  this  mighty  solitude  I  stood  ab^ 
sorbed  and  inapre98ed  beyond  measure,  and  lingered 
till  the  increasing  darkness  and  the  rising  tide  ad- 
monished me  it  was  time  to  return.  A  new  world 
fif  thoupfht  and  emotion  had  been  born  within  me 
in  the  few  hours  I  had  mused  on  that  solitary 
shore. 

How  impressive  Nature  is  in  all  her  aspects. 
Whether  she  looks  in  one*s  face  from  the  smiling 
landscape  of  a  New  England  valley,  or  humbles 
one  amid  the  glaciers  and  snow-fiolds  and  shud- 
dering abysses  of  Alpine  solitudes,  or  saddens  the 
heart  with  the  murmur  of  waves  and  broad  expanse 
of  the  mysterious  sea,  she  presents  the  same  ail- 
tractions,  and  has  the  same  chastening  effect.  I 
never  shall  forget  that  afternoon  stroll  by  the  ocean 
around  the  Fire  Islands. 

The  next  morning  we  were  to  leave  fbr  the  city 
The  sky  was  overcast  as  I  rose  and  looked  out  on 
the  ocean.  It  seemed  preparing  fbr  one  of  those 
warm,  quiet,  drizzling  rains.  The  atmosphere  in 
such  a  state  always  has  great  refraoting^  power 
from  the  moisture  it  contains,  and  I  was  struck 
^  with  the  appearance  of  buildings  on  the  Fire 
Islands.  Usually  they  seemed  (as  they  really  did) 
to  stand  up  some  of  them  several  feet  from  the 
shore,  but  now  I  could  see  distinctly  the  shining 
surface  of  the  water  beyond  their  foundations. 
Where  the  island  was  low  it  appeared  now  ta  be 
eut  in  two  and  the  bright  water  passed  entirely 
throu^  to  the  ocean  Myond.  The  lighthouse, 
which  was  elevated  on  a  rook,  now  sat  m  the  sea, 
'  if  there  was  any  reliance  to  be  placed  in  one's 
ejes.  Through  a  powerful  sny-gtass  I  could  dis- 
tuiguish  the  water  on  three  sides  of  it  aa  distinctly 
as  I  could  see  the  lighthouse  itself,  and  had  I  Bot 
been  informed  otherwise,  should  have  had  no  doubt 
the  building  stood  in  the  water,  and  that  the  island 
here  and  there  was  really  divided.  This  decep- 
tion was  owing  to  the  refracting  power  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  ra^s  of  light  were  reflected 
strongly  from  the  polished  sur&ce  of  the  water 
while  so  few  came  from  the  dusky  beach  to  make 
it  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  atmosphere  refcaeting 
the  rays  from  this  smooth  surfiice  lifted  it  up  from 
its  real  level  and  threw  it  apparently  above  the 
land.  At  least  this  is  my  explanation,  and  it  is 
rational  and  philosophical,  whether  true  in  this  ease 
or  not.  The  lady  of  the  mansion  told  me  that  she 
had  frequently  seen  ships  at  sea  directly  over  the 
island,  when  no  part  of  tbo  ocean  is  visible  over  it, 
oven  from  the  top  of  the  house.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  report  that  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
Atmosphere,  Lake  Ontario  has  been  seen  from 
Roch€»ter  lying  calm  and  distinct  against  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  At  sea  I  have  beard  oaptaina  relate 
having  seen  ships  that  were  not  visible  from  deck, 
mast  downwardEs  in  the  elooda.  Mentioning  this 
oircumstanoe  to  the  lady,  she  said  she  had  wit- 
nessed the  same  singular  appearance  several  times 
Irom  her  house.  The  explanation  o(thi$  phenom- 
enon I  will  leave  to  some  one  else. 

It  was  with  regret  I  bid  the  hos^piftable,  intelli- 
gent and  generous  inmate  of  the  mansion  adieu, 
and  tamed  again  towards  the  city.  I  know  of  no 
life  more  desirable  than  ^t  of  a  large  kadhcJder 
whose  residence  is  fixed  on  some  soeh  piotaresque 
spot  as  this. 


GXUSADB    AGAINST  THE   SlATI  TrADI. — ^ThSTe 

wn  oonsequenoes  of  the  repeal  [of  the  Con  Laws] 


whieh  are  immediate,  and  which  wiU  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  no  long  distance  of  time  afWwtidi. 
In  the  case  of  other  ^reat  articles  of  consumptioB, 
of  which  the  price  is  largely  and  manifestly  en- 
hanced by  a  customs-duty,  this  public  wifl  begio  to 
feel  much  impatience ;  aod  it  will  not  be  ksf 
before  there  will  be  a  cry  for  total  rmal  of  tlie 
differential  sugar-dutiea.  The  price  of^an  kopv- 
tant  ingredient  in  the  daily  food  <k  the  people,  oi 
at  least  of  that  influential  sectioii  the  mkldli 
classes,  is  obviously  and  largely  increased  bj  t 
differential  duty  which  does  nothing  for  the  lef- 
enue ;  it  has  been  continued  on  sufferance  for  aef- 
eral  years,  out  of  considerataon  for  the  Weit 
Indian  interests ;  but  the  people  will  soon  aav  Uot 
it  has  continued  long  enough ;  and  they  will  nj 
so  justly.  Yet  neither  the  government  nor  tbt 
colonists  are  yet  prepared  for  the  repeal.  That  sub- 
ject too  is  full  of^its  own  inherent  difficulties ;  diffi- 
culties which  our  rulers,  as  they  so  often  do,  hue 
made  for  themselves  by  fonner  bad  legiilatioa. 
The  delay  whkh  was  asked  for  the  West  lodim 
to  **  turn  round  in"  has  not  been  improved ;  ^ 
inent  have  employed  it  to  obtain  no  better  posttiaa 
in  req>ect  of  the  joint  question  of  sugar  and  iJt* 
very ;  but  the  delay  qiust  soon  end.  To  esospt 
from  the  consequent  embanassm^t,  aome  tny 
aummary  processes  must  be  resorted  to.  Tbe 
West  Indians  must  do  the  best  they  can ;  and  tbe 
more  free  bbor  they  shall  havo  imported  in  tbe 
interval,  the  better  for  them.  Government  wiliody 
be  further  involved  in  inconsistencies  unless  tbij 
torn  to  the  wisest  and  boldest  policy,  and  aba»> 
lately  withdraw  from  the  hopeless  aimed  camh 
against  slavery ;  abandoning  all  slave-trade  tp^i- 
ties»  and  limiting  their  surveiUaooe  as  a  poliioe  to 
their  legitimate  province,  the  control  of  their  e«i 
subjects.  England  would  then,  disentangled  fyn 
the  squabbles  and  heart-burnings  of  prixe-takug, 
right  of  visit,  and  such  mistakes  as  the  seizure  i 
the  £>;ho  and  Felicidade,  stand  out  more  proiii- 
nently  as  being  in  her  own  lands  and  depeDdeDciei 
the  great  conservatrix  and  exemplar  of  liberty  ftr 
all  human  kind  ;  and  the  example  would  be  moit 
convincing  to  slave-owning  countries,  if  England 
could  make  free  labor  manifestly  a  5t/(xes5/W  sub- 
stitute for  slave  labor.  To  do  so  implies  the  abao- 
donment  of  a  whole  policy  and  system  of  condoct; 
but  it  is  a  firuitleas,  thankless,  aod  coath  tip^ 
whose  abandonment  will  cause  nothing  but  sstit' 
fection  al  home  and  abroad,  except  to  a  compiisr 
tively  small  and  now  insignificant  sect  in  this  cosn- 
try.  The  sugar  verskm  of  *'  total  repeal"  wil 
undoubtedly  precipitate  that  cxim,^Specua9r. 


Loan,  befere  I  commit  a  sin  it  seems  to  me  so 
shaHiow,  that  I  may  wade  through  it  drv-sbod 
from  any  guiltiness :  but  when  I  have  oommitted 
it,  it  often  seems  so  deep  that  I  cannot  escape 
without  drowning.  Thus  I  am  always  in  tbe  ei» 
tremities :  either  my  sins  are  so  small  that  tbey 
need  not  my  repentance,  or  so  great  that  they  caB* 
not  obtain  thy  pardon.  Lend  me,  O  Lord,  a  leed 
out  of  thy  sanctuary,  tmly  to  measure  the  dinwe- 
sion  of  my  ofibnces.  But  O !  aa  thou  rerealest  tt 
me  more  of  my  misery,  reveal  also  more  of  tbj 
mercy :  lest  if  my  wounds,  in  ray  appreheosion, 
gape  wider  than  thy  tents,  my  soul  run  out  il 
thenji.  If  my  badness  seem  bigger  than  thy  goo^ 
ness,  bttt  one  hair^s  breadth,  bot  one  momeot, 
that  is  room  and  time  enough  fer  me  to  ran  tt 
eternal  despair.-JBWfer  ^^  ^  ^^^  i^ 


THE  POTATO — SOBKIBLB  TAXATTOir. 
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From  Chamban'  Jourad. 
THE   POTATO. 

It  is  singular  to  think  that,  not  more  than  two 
huodred  and  fifty  years  ago,  an  insignificant  plant, 
ia  sixe  not  larger  than  our  common  weeds,  of  no 
octernal  beauty,  with  a  nauseous  odor,  and  a  juioe 
of  a  poisonous  quality,  should  have  grown  among 
the  crevices  of  the  rooks  which  bound  the  shores 
of  Chili,  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  and  all 
but  neglected  by  the  rude  natives ;  and  that  this 
saiae  plant,  transferred  to  the  soil  of  Eun)pe, 
ahoukl  have  become  one  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  human  food,  so  much  so,  as  to  have  greatly 
iiifloenced  the  population  of  half  the  globe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  potato  is  a  native 
of  America.  It  is  found  in  its  wild  state  in  ser- 
eral  parts  of  that  continent,  especially  in  Chili  and 
Peru.  Don  Jos^  Pavon  says  that  it  grows  in  the 
environs  of  Lima,  and  fourteen  leagues  along  the 
ooast ;  he  also  found  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili. 
A  late  traveller  in  that  region,  Mr.  Darwin,  also 
mentions  that  he  saw  this  plant  in  such  sitaations, 
mnd  under  such  circumstances^  as  seemed  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  its  being  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  Dotato  belongs  to  a  natural  family  of  plants, 
(the  solanaoeiB,)  most  of  which,  as  the  deadly 
nightshade,  pesnees  poisonous  qualities.  Indeed, 
the  juice  of  the  leav^  stem,  and  even  skins  of  the 
tubers  of  the  potato,  are  of  a  highly  poisonous 
Dature.  In  its  native  state  the  plant  is  small,  and 
the  tubers  seldom  exceed  the  sixe  of  a  walnut  ov 
oommon  chestnut.  Tlwy  are  also  of  a  moist  waxy 
consistence,  and  have  a  slight  bitterish  taste.  The 
ookir  of  the  blossom  is  generally  white,  and  rarely 
of  the  red  and  purple  luies  of  the  cultivated  sorts. 
These  tubers  are  not  the  roots  of  the  plant,  but  are 
troe  underground  stems ;  and  their  use  in  nature 
appears  to  be  to  affi>rd  another  means  of  propa- 
gating the  plants  besides  that  of  the  seeds,  which 
are  contained  in  the  fruit  or  apple.  The  tubers 
contain  germinating  points  or  e^,  just  as  aerial 
Blems  have  leaf-buds,  from  which  young  shoots 
spring  ibrth.  These  tubers,  after  their  maturity, 
are  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  rains,  and  carried  by 
the  torrents  along  the  creyices  of  the  rocks,  and 
into  the  intervening  valleys,  where  they  take  root, 
aa4  give  rise  to  new  plants.  Such  is  their  primary 
use ;  but,  like  many  other  productions  of  nature, 
they  have  no  doubt  Seen  destined  by  the  beneficent 
Cootriittr  of  nature  to  serve  also  in  a  secondary 
cafaeity.  By  the  careful  cultivation  of  man,  these 
enall  waxy  and  bitter  tubers  have  been  swelled 
out  into  large  farinaceous  palatable  potatoes — one 
single  stem  producing  man^r  pounds'  weight  of  a 
sort  of  food  neariy  resembung,  and  Httle  inferior 
to,  that  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  bariey  There  never 
was  such  a  gift  bestowed  on  man  since  Ceres  is 
fabled  first  to  have  brought  the  grains  from  heayen. 
But  although  three  centuries  have  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Europe, 
strange  to  say,  the  name  of  him  who  first  intro- 
diioed  the  root  rests  upon  nearly  as  doubtful  au- 
thority as  that  of  the  planters  of  the  eerealia  move 
than  three  thousand  years  ago.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  believed  that  the  expedition  sent  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  explore  America  in  1684  first 
bffouglit  the  potato  to  Britain  ;  but  then  it  would 
appear  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  south 
of  Europe  before  this  period.  In  the  Chronicle 
of  Peter  Cieoo,  printed  in  1663,  it  is  stated  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Quito  cultivated  a  tuberous  root 


called  popaSf  which  they  used  as  food,  and  that  this 
root  was  then  cultivated  in  Italy,  where,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  truffle,  it  was  called  taratouHB. 
Gerard,  an  English  botanist,  mentions  in  his  Hei^ 
bal,  which  was  puUished  in  1697,  that  he  culti« 
vated  in  his  garden  the  potato,  of  which  he  gives 
a  drawing,  and  calls  it  the  Virginian  potato,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  sweet  potato  or  bataUt,  which 
was  common  to  Europe.  Another  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  .this  root  is,  that  for  more 
than  a  century  after  its  introduction  into  Britain, 
it  was  little  known,  and  less  prized.  For  some 
tiipe  it  was  confined  to  the  gardens  of  botanists 
and  the  curious,  and  when  used  at  all  as  fi)od,only 
at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  as  a  rare  vegetable  rather 
than  as  a  standing  dish.  The  potatoes  furnished 
to  the  table  of  the  queen  of  James  I.,  bore  the  high 
price  of  two  shillings  per  pound.  Afterwards, 
though  Dstronixed  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  re*' 
commended  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  the  culture  of  the  potato  was  long  of  being 
generally  adopted.  In  1687  Woolridge  thus  writes 
of  Uie  tubers  :-^*'  I  do  not  hear  that  it  has  been 
^et  assayed  whether  they  may  not  be  propagated 
in  great  quantities  for  the  use  of  swine  and  other 
cattle."  In  Mortimer's  Gardeners'  Kalendar  for 
1708,.the  potato  is  directed  to  be  planted  in  FebriH 
ary ;  and  it  is  added,  **  the  root  is  very  near  the 
nature  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  although  not  so 
good  and  wholesome ;  but  it  may  prove  good  for 
swine."  Several  reasons  besides  mere  prejudice 
may  be  given  for  this  neglect.  Cultivation  had  not 
yet  perhaps  improved  the  wild  stock  to  its  present 
perfection ;  the  proper  mode  of  cooking,  though 
simple  enough,  had  not  perhaps  yet  been  hit  upon ; 
and  vegetable  food  of  any  kind,  except  bread,  was 
less  sought  after,  or  rather  less  within  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  than  now.  In  time,  how- 
eyer,  the  grand  discovery  began  to  be  made,  that 
this  esculent  was  preeminently  the  poor  man's 
food  and  comfort.  In  Ireland,  in  Lancaster,  and 
the  western  districts  of  England,  and  in  Scothind, 
where  land  was  portioned  out  in  small  parts  on 
the  cotter  system,  the  potato  culture,  once  begun, 
raphlly  advanced,  and  spread  over  the  whole  conn* 
try.  A  cottager  in  Stirlingshire,  of  the  name  of 
Prentice,  about  the  year  1798,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  profitable  culture  of  the  potato  among 
his  fellow-laboreis ;  and  in  1734  the  first  field-crop 
was  grown  in  the  same  county.  This  man  made 
a  Mttte  competency  by  the  sale  of  seed-potatoes  to 
his  neighbors,  andf  thus  was  the  means  of  spread- 
ing their  culture  among  his  countrymen.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  such  has  been  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  this  culture,  that  now  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  table  spread  on  any  one  day  throughout  the  year 
among  the  many  millions  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant,  where  this  root  is  not  te 
be  found. 


From  the  Oolonlntion  Herald* 

HORRIBLE  TAXATION. 

The  king  of  England  took  from  the  pockets  of 
his  subjects  $4,000,000,000  to  replace  the  Bour* 
bons  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  nUertsi  of  thie 
sum,  at  5  per  cent.,  would  be  $300,000,000  annu* 
ally  ;  which  would  go  so  fer  to  place  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  throne  «)f  this  alienated  world,  as  to  support 
a  standing  army  of  400,000  missionaries  of  the 
Gospel  in  pagan  lands,  and  Christian  Isnds  pagan* 
ixed  by  systems  of  grinding  .^pj^^mioj^a^i^^^f^ 
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degradation.  The  interest  of  the  money  thus 
wrenched  from  the  hard,  lean  hands  of  the  toiling 
people  of  Great  Britain,  would  build  10,000  miles 
of  railroad  every  year ;  until  the  habitable  globe 
were  intersected  by  the  iron  hi^hwajTS  for  the 
■ations.  The  amount  or  principal,  if  divided  among 
the  S  14,000,000  inhabitants  of  Europe,  would  put 
$  18.69  into  the  hands  of  every  individual ! 

The  debt  of  the  Netherlands,  contracted,  as  all 
■ational  debts  are,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  war, 
past  or  prospcKstive,  amount^  to  $665,000,000. 
To  liquidate  this  debt  would  require  a  tax  of  three 
dollars  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  every  inhab- 
itant of  Europe,  and  75  cents  on  every  individual 
on  the  globe.  Divided  among  the  population  of 
Holland,  the  share  of  each  inhabitant  would  be 
$  S66.  The  wages  of  laboring  men  throughout 
the  world  probably  do  not  average  90  cents  a  day. 
Then,  at  that  rate,  three  thouMnd  three  hundred 
midfortf  milUons  of  hard  toiling  sons  of  labor 
would  have  ^o  work  one  day  in  order  to  foot  this 
war-bill  of  little  Holland ! 

Let  every  Englishman  read  this  fact,  and  look 
mpon  the  hungry  millions  of  his  countrymen,  and 
ponder,  feel,  and  speak :  During  the  year  1835, 
one  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  the  value  of 
all  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufao- 
tares  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
$308,437,980.  The  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  British  war-debt  and  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  navy  and  ordnance,  dnr^ 
ing  the  current  year,  amount  to  $  225,403,500 ! ! ! 
Think  of  that,  all  who  love  humanity !  The  war 
expenses,  in  time  of  peace,  exceeding,  by  nearly 
$  30,000,000,  all  that  the  human  and  iron  mar 
chinery  of  that  great  kingdom  can  produce  beyond 
its  home  consumotion  ! ! ! 

But  let  us  end,  if  we  do  not  begin,  at  home. 
Let  us  assume  the  average  price  of  cotton,  at  atf 
places  of  its  exporution  in  the  union,  to  be  7i  cents 
per  pounds  The  crop  for  1845  is  estimated  at 
873,000,000  pounds;  worth,  at  the  above  rate, 
$65,400,000.  In  1834,  the  capital  invested  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  was  $  800,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  crop,  $  76,000,000,  at  suOeen 
cents  per  pound.  It  may  then  be  fair  to  suppose 
that  $1,000,000,000  have  been  thus  invested  in 
1845.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  at  six  per  cent., 
amounUto  $60,000,000;  which,  being  deducted 
from  the  home  value  of  the  entire  crop,  leaves  but 
$5,400,000,  clear  profit  of  the  business  itself. 
Now  the  appropriation  to  the  U,  S,  navyy  for  the 
current  year^  was  $6,350,789!!!  Let  cotton 
growers  ponder  on  this  fact,  and  on  another  of  vital 
interest  to  themselves:  A  war,  to  prepare  for 
which,  we  are  absorbing  three  fourths  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  nation,  would  annihilate  at  least  half  of 
their  capital  now  invested  in  the  production  of 
cotton  ;  for  they  would  find  that  $500,000,000  of 
their  money  were  invested  in  slocks  which  would 
not  bring  one  cent  on  the  dollar^  in  time  of  war. 
**  In  case  of  a  war  with  England, *'  the  function  of 
our  glorious  little  navy  ami  of  the  glorious  great 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  a  mutual  efibrt 
to  destrov  the  commerce  of  both  nations,  an  inter- 
est which  they  own  in  partnership,  amounting  to 
$  100,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  raw  cotton 
makes  an  item  of  $  50,000,000 !  So  all  that  our 
savy  would  do  for  the  cotton  growers  in  such  a 
War,  would  be  to  destroy  a  market  for  fifty  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  a  year. 

E.  BOERIT. 

Worcester^  U.  S,  A,,  Nov.  85,  1845. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THC  8TAE  IN  THE  BA6T. 


EXPOSITION  OP  THE   STAR  IN  THE  BAST. 

Thi  solid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of  Cbri»> 
tian  divines  have  combined  with  the  unfriendly 
daring  of  Infidelity  to  cast  a  heap  of  difBcultiee  oa 
the  particulars  involved  in  this  passage  of  Holj 
Writ.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  review  and 
examine  what  has  been  written  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies, ([last  of  all,  by  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  349, 
4th  edit.,)  on  the  subject.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  statement  of  what  appears  to  as 
the  right  view  of  the  case ;  referring  in  justifie*- 
tion  to  the  authorities  whence  we  have  drawn  our 
materials. 

These  wise  men  were  Chaldsan  magi.  Daring 
many  centuries  the  magi  had  been  given  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  for  some  considerable  time 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  they  had  corrupted  and 
disfigured  their  scientific  knowledge  by  astrolooieal 
speculations  and  dreams.  A  conviction  had  long 
been  spread  throughout  the  East,  that  about  tM 
commencement  of  our  era  a  great  and  viet<NrioQS 
prince,  or  the  Messiah,  was  to  be  bom.  His  bir^ 
was,  in  consequence  of  words  of  sacred  Scriptare, 
(Num.  xxiv.  17,)  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  a  star.  Calculation  seems  to  have  led  the  as- 
trological astronomers  of  Mesopotamia  to  fix  the 
advent  of  this  king  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod,  and 
the  place  in  the  land  of  Judea.  Aocordin^y,  at 
the  appointed  time,  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  SaS- 
um,  were  in  conjunction  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  appear  one  resplendent  heavenly  body,  and  to 
marshal  the  way  for  the  magi  from  their  own  homes 
to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  inn. 

But  as  this  view  is,  we  believe,  novel  in  this 
country,  we  will  enter  somewhat  more  into  partic- 
ulars. It  owes  its  origin  to  no  less  a  diBtinguished 
person  than  the  astronomer  Kepler.  It  has  been 
investigated  and  approved  by  some  of  the  soundest 
minds  of  Germany.  Under  the  influence  of  a  oon- 
jan^on  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  which  took 
place  in  the  ^ear  1604,  Kepler  was  led  to  think 
that  he  had  discovered  means  for  determining  the 
true  year  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  He  made  his 
calcuuitions,  and  found  that  Jupiter  and  Satan 
were  in  conjunction  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Fishes,  (a  fish  is  Uie  astrological  symbol  of  Judea,) 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  of  Rome,  747,  and 
were  joined  by  Mars  in  748.  Here  then  he  fixed 
the  first  figure  in  the  date  of  our  era ;  and  here  he 
found  the  appearance  in  the  heavens  which  induced 
the  magi  to  undertake  their  journey,  and  conducted 
them  successfully  on  their  way.  Others  have 
taken  up  this  view,  freed  it  from  astrological  impu- 
rities, and  shown  its  trustworthiness  and  i^phcs- 
bility  in  the  case  under  consideration.  It  appean 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  came  together  for  the  first 
time  on  May  20th,  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  te 
constellation  of  the  Fishes.  They  then  stood  he- 
fore  sunrise  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  and 
so  were  seen  by  the  magi.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Saturn  towards  the  north.  About  the  middle  of 
Sejptember  they  were  near  ipidnight  both  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,  Saturn  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter 
in  the  fiAeenth  degree,  bebff  distant  from  eseh 
other  about  a  degree  and  a  half.  They  then  drew 
nearer :  on  October  27th  there  was  a  second  con- 
junction in  the  sixteenth  degree,  and  on  November 
12th  there  took  place  a  third  conjunction  in  tiie  fi^ 
teenth  degree  of  the  same  constellation.  In  the 
two  last  conjunctions  the  interval  between  the  i^sn- 
ets  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  degree  ;  so  that  to 
the  unassisted  eye  the  rays  of  the  one  planet  were 
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•hmibed  in  those  of  the  other,  and  the  two  bodies 
would  appear  aa  one.  The  two  planets  went  past 
each  other  three  times,  came  very  near  together, 
and  showed  themselves  all  night  long  for  months  in 
oenjnnotion  with  each  other,  as  if  they  would  never 
separate  again.  Their  fint  union  in  the  East 
awoke  the  attention  of  the  magi,  told  them  the  ex- 
pected time  had  come,  and  bade  them  set  off  witb- 
Ofkl  delay  towards  Judna,  (the  fish  land.)  When 
they  reached  Jerusalem  the  two  planets  were  once 
more  blended  together.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
they  stood  in  the  southern  ]^rt  of  the  sky,  pointing 
with  their  united  rays  to  Bethlehem,  where  the 
prophecy  declared  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born. 
The  magi  followed  the  fin^r  of  heavenly  light, 
and  were  brought  to  the  child  Jesus.  The  conclu- 
sion, in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  is,  that 
our  Lord  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  of 
Rome  747,  or  six  years  before  the  common  era. 

We  have  not  presented  this  view  from  any  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  a  rationalistic  interpretation ;  be- 
lieving that  God  conld,  had  he  so  pleased,  have 
created  a  heavenly  body  for  the  purpose.  But  it 
must  also  be  said  that  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
Terse  is  frugal,  {absit  invidia  verba,)  of  his  instru- 
mentalities, and  might  well,  in  the  case  before  us, 
make  use,  for  the  gracious  purposes  of  his  provi- 
dence, of  cosmical  arrangements  which  he  had 
fixed  ere  the  earth  and  heavens  were  made. — Cy- 
chpadia  of  Biblical  Literatwrt, 


JUDAS  ISCARIOT   EXPLAINED. 

After  dismissinff  the  various  small  and  personal 
reasons  that  are  vu%arly  supposed  to  have  actuated 
Judas,  the  writer,  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Denham,  of 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  proceeds. 

**  We  are  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  only  re- 
maining motiye  for  the  conduct  of  Judas — viz.,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  procedure  of  his  Master,  and  a 
consequent  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
views.  It  seems  to  us  likely,  that  the  impatience  of 
Judas  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  worldly  views, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  ever  actuated  him  in 
following  Jesus,  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and 
that  our  Lord's  observations  at  Bethany  served  to 
mature  a  stratagem  he  had  meditated  long  before. 
He  had  no  doubt  been  greatly  disappointed  at  see- 
ing his  Master  avoid  bemg  made  a  king,  after  feed- 
ins  the  five  thousand  in  Galilee.  Many  a  favorable 
crisis  had  he  seemed  to  lose,  or  had  not  dared  to 
embrace ;  and  now  while  at  Bethany  he  talks  of 
his  burial,  (John  xii.  7 ;)  and  though  none  of  his 
apostles,  so  firm  were  their  worldly  expectations 
from  their  Master,  could  clearly  understand  such 
*^  sayings,"  (Luke  xviii.  34,)  yet  they  had  been 
made  **  exceeding  sorry'*  by  them,  (Matt,  xvii, 
23.)  At  the  same  time,  Judas  had  long  been  con- 
vinced, by  the  miracles  be  had  seen  his  Master  per- 
form, that  he  was  the  Messiah,  (John  vii.  31.)  He 
had  even  heard  him  accept  this  title  from  his  a|>os- 
tles  in  private,  (Matt.  xvi.  16.)  He  had  pronused 
them  that  when  he  should  "  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
his  i^lory,  they  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,*  (Matt.  xix. 
28.)  Yet  now,  when  everything  seemed  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  assumption  of  empire,  he  hesitates 
and  desponds.  In  his  daily  public  conferences,  too, 
with  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  he  appears  to 
ofiend  them  by  his  reproofs,  rather  than  to  concili- 
ate their  favor.  Within  a  few  days,  the  people, 
who  had  lately  given  him  a  triumphal  entry  mto 
the  dty,  having  kept  the  passover,  would  be  dis- 
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persed  to  their  homes,  and  Judas  and  his  fellow- 
apoetles  be,  perhaps,  required  to  attend  their  Mas- 
ter on  another  tedious  expedition  through  the 
country.  Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that  Judas 
resolved  upon  the  plan  of  delivering  up  his  Master 
to  the  Jewish  authorities,  when  he  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  prove  his  claims,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  sign  from  heaven  they  had  so  oAen 
demanded :  they  would,  h&  believed,  elect  him  in 
due  form  as  the  King  Messiah,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  reward  his  fullowers.  He  did,  indeed,  re- 
ceive from  Jesus  many  alarming  admonitions 
against  his  design ;  but  the  plainest  warnings  are 
lost  upon  a  mind  totally  absorbed  by  a  purpose, 
and  agitated  by  many  violent  passions.  The  worst 
he  would  permit  himself  to  expect,  was  a  tempora- 
ry displeasure  for  placing  his  Master  in  this  dilem- 
ma ;  but  as  he  most  likely  believed,  judging  from 
himself,  that  Jesus  anticipated  worldly  aggrandize- 
ment, he  might  calculate  upon  his  forgiveness 
when  the  emergency  should  have  been  triumphant- 
ly surmounted.  Nor  was  this  calculation  wholly 
unreasonable.  Many  an  ambitious  man  would 
gladly  be  spared  the  responsibility  of  grasping  at 
an  empire,  which  he  would  willingly  find  forced 
upon  him.  Sextus  Pompey  is  recorded  to  have 
rebuked  his  servant  Menas,  who  offered  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  empire  by  the  treacherous 
seizure  of  the  triumvirs,  for  not  having,  unknown 
to  him,  performed  the  service,  which,  when  pro- 
posed to  him,  he  felt  bound  in  honor  to  reject, 
(Suet.  Octav,)  In  Shakspeare's  version  of  liis 
language— 

'  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done, 
And  not  have  spoke  on  »t.    •    *    •    • 

Being  done,  unknown, 

I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done.' 

Ant,  and  deep. 

Judas  conld  not  doubt  his  Master*s  ability  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  enemies  by  miracle.  He  had 
known  him  to  do  so  more  than  once,  (Luke  iv.  30 ; 
John  viii.  59 ;  x.  39.)  Hence  his  direction  to  the 
ofiScers  to  *  hold  him  fast,*  when  he  was  appre- 
hended, (Matt.  xxiv.  48.)  With  other  Jews  he 
believed  the  Messiah  would  never  die,  (John  xii. 
34  ;)  accordingly,  we  regard  his  pecuniary  stipu- 
lation with  the  priests  as  a  mere  aitful  cover  to  his 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  design ;  and  so 
that  he  served  their  purpose  in  causing  the  appre- 
hension of  Jesus,  they  would  little  care  to  scru- 
tinize his  motive.  All  they  felt  was  being  *  glad* 
at  his  proposal,  (Mark  xiv.  11 ;)  and  the  plan  ap- 
peared to  hold  good  np  to  the  very  moment  of  our 
Lord's  condemnation;  for  afler  his  apprehension 
his  miraculous  power  seems  unabated,  from  his 
healing  Malcbus.  Judas  heard  him  declare  that  he 
could  even  then  '  ask,  and  his  Father  would  nve 
him  twelve  legions  of  angels,'  for  his  rescue.  %ut 
when  Judas,  who  awaited  the  issue  of  the  trial 
with  such  different  expectations,  saw  that  though 
Jesus  had  avowed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  he 
had  not  convinced  the  Sanhedrim  ;  and,  instead  of 
extricating  himself  from  their  power  by  miracle, 
had  submitted  to  be  'condemned,  bufifetted,  and 
spit  upon*  by  his  judges  and  accusers ;  then  it 
should  seem  he  awoke  to  a  full  view  of  all  the  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct.  The  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament '  that  Christ  should  sufifer,*  and  of 
Jesus  concerning  his  own  rejection  and  death, 
flashed  on  his  mind  in  their  true  sense  and  fuU 
force,  and  he  found  himself  the  wretched  instru- 
ment of  their  fulfilment.  He  made  a  last  desperate 
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^fibn  to  stay  ptoeeedhiffs.  He  presented  himself 
to  the  chief  priests,  offered  to  return  the  money, 
leonfessed  that  he  had  sinned  in  that  he  had  be- 
trayed the  innocent  blood ;  and  upon  receiving  their 
heartless  answer,  was  wrought  into  a  phrensy  of 
despair,  durine  which  he  oonunitted  suicide.  There 
is  much  si^nilcancy  in  these  words  of  Matt,  xxrii. 
3, '  Then  Judas,  when  he  saw  he  toas  condemned^* 
not  expiring  on  the  cross,  *  repented  himself,'  &c. 
If  such  be  the  true  hypothesis  of  his  conduct,  then, 
however  culpable  it  may  hare  been,  as  originatine 
in  the  most  inordinate  coYetousness,  impatience  of 
the  procedure  of  Providence,  crooked  policy,  or 
any  other  bad  quality,  he  is  certainly  absolved  from 
the  direct  intention  of  procuring  his  Master's 
death . ' ' —  Cychptedia  of  Bibhcal  Uteratwre. 


From  ihe  AtheiuBain. 

TWO  DAUGHTERS  OF   LOUIS   PHILIPPE. 

It  is  now  some  ten  or  twelve  years — perhaps  even 
more — since  looking  from  its  farthest  end  up  the 
long,  narrow,  arched,  and  ill-lit  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  (a  tunnel  it  may  be  said  above  ground,)  I 
saw  two  white  fairy-like  figures,  just  where  the 
sides  of  the  perspective  seemed  to  meet,  move 
towards  me  along  its  chequered  avenue.  They 
resembled  those  human-shaped  specks  with  which 
Steenwick  illuminates  the  vanishing-point  of  a 
cathedral's  long-drawn  aisle.  As  they  advanced, 
I  oould  perceive  the  double  row  of  diminutive 
painters  and  paintresses  that  lined  the  distance, 
torn  their  little  dots  of  heads  all  one  way  to  behold, 
while  none  ventured  to  salute,  the  elfin  visitants, 
who  passed  between  them  in  silence.  A  single 
ffnome-like  dark  familiar  attended  them.  By 
degrees  the  bright  specks  grew  larger  and  larger ; 
apon  near  appmach  took  the  dimensions  of  full- 
grown  sylphs ;  and  became  at  last  neither  less  nor 
more  than  two  fair  creatures  whom  sonnetteers 
call  "  nymphs,'*  and  the  prosaic  world— alas,  and 
well-a-day  !-^nice  young  girls.  So  very  simple, 
indeed,  was  their  dress,  so  unobtrusive  their 
demeanor,  their  unconscious  elegance  to  distin- 
guish them  from  kUgantes,  that  I  should  have 
eonjectured  them  merely  gentlewomen,  had  not 
the  mute  and  motionless  respect  paid  them  by 
their  oompatriots  revealed  to  me  their  additional 
rank.  They  were  the  Princesses  Marie  and  Cle- 
mentine, daughters  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
Toonger  must  nave  been  then  about  that  interest- 
uiff  age  at  which  girls  scarce  know  what  sex  they 
belong  to,  and  give  their  natural  buoyancy  a  kind 
of  timid  play ;  I  well  recollect  the  modest  free- 
dom, the  innocent  half-childish  abandon  of  her 
gait,  when  she  walked  towards  each  favorite  pic- 
tore,  and  nodded  a  smile  of  recognition  as  if  it 
understood  her.  This  is  quite  the  social  nature 
of  children  or  very  youthful  people,  who  make 
companions  not  of  domestic  animalf  alone,  but  of 
the  insensible  objects  around  them,  and  love  these 
earliest  friends  with  a  fervor  they  seldom  after- 
wards feel  for  their  much  more  stockish  and  sonl- 
less  circle  of  human  acquaintances.  The  heart, 
like  the  head,  is  often  comparatively  large  in 
childhood.  Did  it  remain  so  through  life,  the  dis- 
proportion would  be  far  from  a  detect !  Princess 
Clementine  was  tall  of  her  age,  dark-haired,  and 
although  slim  as  a  young  fawn,  as  graceful  too, 
and  as  gentle,  but  as  animated.  Her  sister  was 
her  direct  contrast  in  appearance  and  Hadyism 
•xeept)  in  deportment ;  little,  light-hairea,  some- 
what broad  of  make,  unless  a  valetudinarian  shawl 


she  wore  deceived  me— grave  and  tmobMUiairt  af 
look— she  paced  down  tM  middle  of  the  ieor,  her 
eyes  bent  upon  it  withoot  one  glanee  at  the  stfiea- 
did  array  of  artistic  attractions  beside  her !  the 
future  scolptress  of  Jeanne  d*Are!  Tet  I  4» 
remember  that  her  countenance  was  sicklied  over 
with  the  pale  east  of  thought ;  but  I  imagined  it 
the  thought  of  another  world,  on  which  her  men- 
tal gaze  appeared  to  be  fixed ;  even  her  cheek 
seemed  to  weair  the  chill  reflex  of  her  monnaeot 
glistening  in  vision  before  her,  and  not  far  oflT. 
The  lines  applied  themselves — for  their  beantifal 
superstition  is  perhaps  more  catholic  among  the 
nations  than  any  creed.  As  Princess  Marie  glid 
spirit-like  pest,  her  look,  it  struck  me,  pvcscieot 
of  her  fate — its  very  utterance — 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

That  beckons  me  away  ; 
I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

That  says  I  must  not  stay. 

Repeating  mr  disclaimer  of  all  pfetension  to 
have  anticipated  Princess  Bfarie*s  genins  from  her 
physiognomy,  still  this  much  is  certain,  that  while 
her  sister^s  foot  (nay,  her  litUe  boot,  a  striped 
pattern)  remains  imprinted  on  my  sealing-wax 
heart  as  deep  as  St.  Valine's  sandal  open  the 
rock,  I  forget  her  face  altogether.  Agam,  that 
there  must  have  been  somewhat  about  her  own 
expression  so  remarkable  that  it  would  not  be  for- 
gotten— ^years  having  failed  to  weaken  any  remem- 
brance of  it.  Yet  her  features  were  neither  hand- 
some nor  pronounced.  Such  is  the  magie  infln- 
ence  of  mind! 


SHE  LOVES  HIM  TBT. 
BT  MRS.  OSGOOD. 

Shb  loves  him  yet ! 
I  know  by  the  blush  that  rises 

Beneath  the  curls 
That  shadow  her  soul-lit  cheek ; 

She  loves  him  yet ! 
Thro'  all  love's  sweet  disguises 

In  timid  girls, 
A  blush  will  be  sure  to  speak. 

But  dearer  signs 
Than  the  radiant  blush  of  beauty. 

The  maiden  finds. 
Whenever  his  name  is  heard— 

Her  young  heart  thrills ; 
Forgotten — herself— her  doty— 

Her  dark  eye  fills, 
Aiid  her  pulse  with  hope  is  stirr'd. 

She  loves  him  yet ! 
The  flower  the  false  one  gave  her 

When  last  he  came. 
Is  still  with  her  wild  tears  wet. 

She  'II  ne'er  forget. 
However  his  faith  may  waver. 

Thro'  grief  and  uiame. 
Believe  it--she  loves  htm  yet ! 

His  favorite  songs  ^ 

She  will  siuff— she  heeds  no  other ; 

With  all  her  wrongs 
Her  life  on  his  love  is  set. 

Oh,  doubt  no  more  ! 
She  never  can  wed  another ; 

Till  life  be  o'er,  t 

She  loves— she  loves  himiystOQlC 
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Prom  the  Spectator. 

peel's  future. 

AoAm  the  governinent  zni  the  Corn-law  ques- 
tion are  thrown  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  hands,  and 
he  begins  a  new  career — opens  another  volume  of 
his  history.  What  is  his  position  to  cope  with 
these  returning  difSculties?  It  is  materially  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was. 

In  some  respects  it  has  changed  for  the  worse. 
He  has  lost  the  prestige  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
supposition  that  he  ruled  over  an  undivided  cabi- 
net. The  present  supposition  perhaps  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  presumes  his  cabmet  to  be  torn 
by  conflicting  counsels,  only  reconciled  by  some 
TAgue  apprehension.  He  has  lost  the  prestige  of 
unqnestioned  success,  and  is  obnoxious  to  the  fatal 
influence  which  enthralled  Lord  Melbourne's 
cabinet  on  its  return  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  brief 
ministry,  that  of  consenting  to  match  with  dimin- 
ished strength  abated  pretensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  supposed,  in  the 
hMerval  of  these  strange  and  onexplamed  manceu- 
tres,  to  have  shaken  off  some  internal  obstruction 
— ^perhaps  more  than  there  is  any  outward  sign  for. 
If  we  assume  that  Lord  Stanley  has  retreated  on 
no  free-trade  but  on  colonial  grounds,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  accession  of 
Strength  to  the  **  progress  "  and  theorizing  section 
of  the  cabinet — that  section,  we  mean,  comprising 
the  men  who,  being  statesmen  as  well  as  officials, 
take  into  regard  not  merely  the  set  routine  and 
practice  of  government  as  they  find  it,  but  also 
those  critical  theories  of  what  government  ought 
to  be  which  serve  as  guides  to  improvement  and  to 
a  progress  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Moreover, 
on  the  assumption  that  Peel  has  reaccepted  office 
for  some  purpose  worth  his  return,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  has  obliged  the  old  colleagues  who 
newly  enter  his  new  cabinet  to  shake  oflf  their  im- 
pending doubts  and  hesitations.  A  hopeful  inci- 
dent in  the  recent  version  of  the  tale  is,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  not  really  opposed  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  has  gallantly  preparea  to  stand 
by  his  enlightened  colleague.  If  thes^  assump- 
tions and  surmises  are  correct,  although  the  pre- 
mier's influence  may  be  a  littfe  diminished  for  the 
time,  his  real  internal  conscious  strength  may  be 
increased.  The  fact  on  this  point,  whatever  way 
it  may  lie,  is  important ;  for  on  Sir  Robert's  cal- 
onlation  of  his  powers  will  probably  depend  the 
boldness  and  worth  of  his  measure. 

What,  then,  will  be  his  course,  and  above  all, 
what  his  measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  Corn- 
laws!  The  question  is  involved  in  greater  obscu- 
rity than  ever ;  for  the  reports  are  now  so  multiplied 
and  contradictory  as  effectually  to  neutralize  each 
other ;  and  as  all  colors  produce  blank  whiteness, 
80  all  reports  amount  to  nought.  Rumor,  how- 
ever, suggests  three  alternative  courses,  which,  on 
the  face  of  them,  are  all  possible  enough,  though 
of  very  opposite  merits. 

The  whigs  having  incurred  for  corn-law  repeal 
a  show  of  defeat — of  slight  or  hostility  even  from 
a  section  of  the  '*  liberals,"  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
choose  to  take  that  for  a  sign  that  the  event  is  im- 
practicable, and  may  recede  from  the  position 
which  he  was  understood  to  occupy  when  his  late 
oahioet  broke  up.  He  may  think  it  safer  and  more 
canning  to  offer  a  '*  compromise  " — the  retention 
of  same  duty  on  com.  We  do  not  think  this  so 
probable  a  surmise  as  it  might  be  if  we  excluded 
som  the  view  Sir  Robert  reel's  personal  charac- 


ter and  the  past  circnmstances.  It  is  to  be  observed 
of  his  public  career,  that,  although  he  has  suffered 
the  measures  of  his  colleagues  to  sustain  destruo- 
tive  rubs,  he  has  never  abated  the  terms  of  any 
cardinal  measure  proposed  by  himself.  He  has  in- 
deed altered  the  terms,  when  unsuccessful ;  but  it 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  he  has  en- 
larged them.  Traces  of  this  tendency  may  be 
found  in  his  financial  and  Irish  policy,  and  in  those 
measures  of  internal  or  colonial  policy  in  which  he 
has  actively  interfered.  The  course,  then,  would 
be  probable  enough  in  another  statesman  ;  but  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  marked  features  of 
one  of  the  most  pecniiar  characters  that  ever  fell 
under  the  observation  of  the  political  critic.  The 
transparent  fallacy  of  the  course  need  not  be  point- 
ed out,  except  as  an  additional  argument  against 
the  pn)bability  of  its  adoption  by  so  acute  a  man. 

A  more  plausible  scheme,  but  one  scarcely  to  be 
leas  deprecated,  is  suggested  as  lying  at  the  pre- 
mier's option ;  he  might  make  his  proposition  to 
parliament  without  much  effort  to  enforce  its  pres^ 
ent  adoption;  on  its  rejection,  "appeal  to  the 
country ;"  and  on  an  adverse  decision,  resign 
either  the  measure  or  his  office.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  right  to  adopt  such  a  course  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  would  it  promise  to  be  in  any  respect 
beneficial  t  It  would  inflame  the  country  with  a 
contest  entered  upon  under  the  very  worst  terms 
fbr  a  struggle.  The  corn-laws  hare  been  argned 
tuque  ad  nauseam^  until  the  only  active  arguera 
have  ceased  to  urge  their  side  of  the  dispute  :  just 
at  that  remarkable  juncture,  the  other  side,  roused 
from  the  apathy  of  indolent,  not  to  say  insolent  se^ 
curity,  are  just  beginning  to  urge  their  ar^ments; 
but  they  came  to  the  task  with  little  training,  with 
minds  more  bewildered  by  mere  unsettlement  than 
stimulated  to  inquiry,  and  with  an  enfeebling  sense 
that  they  cannot  really  master  the  theory  of  the 
question,  but  must  abide  the  issue  on  atrial  of  dead 
strength.  These  persons  would  be  content  with  a 
settlement  on  almost  any  terms,  if  final :  but  if 
asked  what  they  would  have,  they  would  say,  con- 
tinued protection ;  and  thus  they  would  keep  alive 
that  agitation  which  will  not  cease  until  their  more 
active  opponents  are  satisfied.  We  speak  now 
neither  in  approval  nor  blame,  but  simply  deal 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  facts.  Let  the 
reader  glance  at  the  language  used  at  the  agricul- 
tural and  free-trade  meetings  of  the  week,  and 
draw  his  inferences,  not  from  the  conscious  avow- 
als of  the  agriculturists,  but  also  from  their  not  less 
significant  unconscious  avowals.  An  appeal  to  the 
country,  therefore,  would  merely  provoke  a  fight  at 
the  hustings  and  poll ;  it  would  elicit  no  real  dech* 
sion.    The  time  for  a  general  election  could  not 

f>ossibly  be  more  inopportune,  while  railway  specn- 
ation  is  rampant,  and  the  election  agents  are  still 
more  keen  as  railway-bUl-agents :  if  a  million 
sterling,  or  whatever  sum,  was  spent  at  the  last 
election  to  render  it  a  scene  of  unparalleled  profli- 
gacy and  corruption,  assuredly  that  would  be  but 
a  faint  prototype  of  the  lavish  debauchery  that 
would  disgrace  a  general  election  now. 

•*  The  people,"  as  cognizable  by  parliament,  we 
say,  are  undetermined  on  this  question  of  corn-law 
repeal ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  what  might 
be  made  the  decision  of  the  people  some  time 
hence,  nor  what  it  will  be  made  if  sutesmen  insist 
upon  waiting  for  it.  '*  The  people"  are  learning 
self-reliance;  they  are  discovering  that  they  can 
break  up  parties  and  coerce  ereat  statesmen  :  but 
the  machinery  is  a  clumsy  ^'i^^<PWb?eViM^'^ 
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olear-seeing  statesman  of  our  age  mast  leam  to  an- 
ticipate those  plainly  indicated  determinations  of 
the  people,  witnout  always  putting  the  country  to 
the  trouble  of  a  formal  pronouncement.  In  the 
present  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
statesman  esublishing  free  trade  in  com,  would 
meet  the  virtual  demand  of  the  intelligent  and 
active  portion  among  **  the  people;'*  or  that  the 
decision,  though  not  formally  made  in  a  shape  cog- 
nizable by  parliament,  could  be  elicited  with  the 
due  amount  of  cost  and  exertion.  For  it  is  no 
small  labor  and  expense  to  take  the  real  sufirages 
of  some  twenty  millions  or  more.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  latent  power  and  will  that  has 
driven  statesmen  to  the  present  advanced  stage  in 
free  trade ;  but  it  is  better  that  statesmen  do  not 
wait  to  be  driven. 

These  are  no  idle  or  "  abstract*'  considerations 
for  statesmen  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  position.  If  he 
were  to  retire  from  public  life,  or  rather,  if  he  had 
done  so  lately  before  entering  upon  this  new  career, 
he  would  have  retreated  with  a  high  fame.  The 
petty  incriminations  that  now  resound  in  his  ear 
will  be  forgotten  with  the  voices  that  utter  them 
History  does  not  iudffe  by  technical  niceties,  or  by 
the  transient  standards  of  party,  but  by  the  general 
scope  of  measures,  their  nature  and  substance; 
and  in  that  fashion  will  Sir  Robert  Peel  be Judj?ed. 
He  has  propounded  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  calculated  to  stimulate  not  only  its  indus- 
try but  the  progress  of  that  opinion  which  is  the 
life-breath  of  industry  and  of  society  ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  carrying  those  measures.  Such  are 
the  broad  facts  which  will  describe  his  career ;  and 
they  must  insure  him  that  favorable  representation 
in  the  page  of  history  which  is  supposed  to  be  his 
chief  ambition.  He  can  have  no  interest  in  fur- 
nishing the  reverse  to  the  picture.  The  remainder 
of  his  political  life  can  bear  no  duration  proportion- 
ate to  that  which  has  passed,  though  it  might  be 
long  enough  lo  present  a  grievous  pathos  in  con- 
trast with  the  gradual  but  loAy  rise  which  has 
characterized  his  long  career — like  those  mighty 
eminences  of  the  globe  that  slope  gradually  up- 
Mrard  from  the  Ekist,  and  present  to  the  setting  sun 
an  abrupt  decline.  With  such  a  man  at  such  a 
time,  the  small ^arty  success  of  the  passing  year 
can  be  of  no  moment:  the  mere  carrying  of  a 
single  bill,  the  result  of  a  division  or  a  poll,  the 
cheers  of  an  expiring  parliament,  can  weigh  little 
with  his  mind  if  it  be  awake  to  his  own  destiny. 
Such  success  would  be  real  ruin.  Success  of  the 
highest  kind  he  can  command  :  for  even  his  with- 
drawal will  always  be  a  signal  act :  it  is  his  high 
fortune,  that  to  assert  the  **  eternal  principles  of 
justice"  identifies  his  name  with  their  immortality ; 
and  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  truth,  though 
unfulfilled  by  himself  and  uttered  by  his  parting 
voice,  wiU  bear  down  the  stren^h  and  numbers 
even  of  a  parliamentary  majority.  In  dealing 
'^ith  this  urj^ent  and  vital  measure  of  the  corn-law, 
therefore,  his  object  roust  be  to  make  it  truly  great 
and  good — as  harmless  to  any  as  may  be — as  bene- 
ficial to  all — a  real  settlement,  but  at  all  events  a 
scheme  just  and  wise  in  those  broad  features 
which  are  alone  regarded  by  the  unimpassioned 
and  remoter  view  of  posterity. 


THB  LATE   AND  THE   PRESENT  COLONIAL  MIN- 
ISTER. 

Thb  visible  distinction  of  the  Peel  restoration  is 
Ike  change  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Lord  Stanley  as 


colonial  minister.  There  is  some  endeeTor  te 
make  it  appear  that  Lord  Stanley  retired  htetmm 
he  was  peculiarly  pledged  to  support  the  principle 
of  agricultural  protection  ;  and  a  speech  which  be 
delivered  at  Liverpool  many  montM  ago  is  quoted 
in  proof  of  that  pledge.  We  read  it  very  diflfereoi- 
ly.  The  speech,  which  we  used  in  this  sense  at 
the  time,  was  really  an  exhortation  lo  farmers  to 
rely,  not  on  protection,  but  on  themselves  mod 
agricultural  improvements.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
ministry  stood  in  a  position  that  pledged  him  ao 
little  to  resist  free  trade  as  Lord  Stanley.  His  re- 
tirement from  the  colonial  ofi^  had  long  been  ex- 
pected on  other  grounds.  Many  had  surmised 
that  he  would  not  meet  parliament  again  invested 
with  the  responsibilities  of  an  office  in  which  be 
had  incurred  much  vexation  and  gained  no  credit. 
If  he  were  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would  probaUy 
come  out  that  New  Zealand  had  far  more  to  do 
with  his  retirement  than  the  corn-laws.  But,  for  all 
his  pugnacious  chivalry.  Lord  Stanley  has  ofteaer 
than  once  shown  that  he  is  not  above  the  meanneas 
of  disguising  a  real  defeat  under  the  assorance  of 
making  no  concession.  The  colonial  office  is  at 
odds  with  the  other  institutions  of  the  country^ 
with  the  empire  itself.  This  is  a  great  coloniiinr 
country:  it  has  vast  colonial  territories,  stiU 
growing ;  its  greatness  has  been  boilt  up  by  that 
commercial  enterprise  of  which  its  colonies  ha^o 
originated  a  large  portion.  The  colonial  office  ia 
an  ofiice  full  of  clerks ;  the  ablest  among  them  ao 
little  knows  his  duty  that  he  deprecates  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies,  probably  on  the  score  of  soiao 
fanatical  scruples ;  the  office  attests  its  own  inca- 
pacity for  ruling  the  colonial  empire,  by  evading  all 
urgent  practical  questions  that  it  can  evade,  and 
mismanaging  the  rest.  The  country  is  getting 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  colonies ;  the  otter 
incompetency  of  the  office  becomes  more  glaring 
every  day.  Its  existence  is  a  struggle  to  suppress 
the  evidence  against  itself.  From  being  the  easiest 
cabinet  office,  that  of  its  chief  secretary  has  become 
the  most  troublesome  and  hazardous ;  and  so  it 
will  remain,  until  the  reforms  which  none  can  pre- 
vent be  accomplished.  While  the  losing  and  dis- 
creditable struggle  last,  it  will  be  the  office  In 
which  a  statesman's  reputation  may  be  soonest 
wrecked,  or  one  in  which  a  statesman  of  damaged 
repute  may  be  made  most  unhappy.  Lord  Stanley 
had  learned  that  melancholy  fact.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  felt  himself  wholly  incapable  of  sat- 
isfying the  demands  of  public  opinion  in  respect 
of  colonial  government.  He  was  more  completely 
enthralled  by  **  the  office  "  than  tny  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  more  helpless.  With  insatiable  ambitkm 
and  desire  for  fame,  he  was  bankrupt  in  real 
measures;  which  henceforth  will  alone  purchase 
reputation  for  a  colonial  minister.  His  resignation 
was  a  flight  from  demands  that  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  shame  and  uneasiness— from  a  sense  of 
his  own  littleness  in  a  post  that  requires  greatness 
to  make  it  tolerable. 

What  do  the  colonies  gain  by  the  exchange  from 
Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Gladstone!  Of  the  new 
minister,  indeed,  there  is  more  mistrust  than  hope. 
Not  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  ability  is  doubted — quite 
the  reverse.  Few  men  of  his  party  have  dis- 
played so  much  mental  capacity  ;  very  few  have 
at  once  so  extensive  and  so  intimate  an  aoqaaia* 
tance  with  colonial  afi*airs.  But  people  remember 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  redundant  ingenuity  has  not 
always  been  displayed  in  the  most  toward  manner. 
He  has  often  exhibited  himself  as  fumishing  tha 
best  arguments  against  the  very  measures  that  ha 
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anpported.  He  has  acted  as  a  minister  of  oom- 
merce ;  but  ia  an  office  that  deals  mostly  in  ffen- 
eralities  or  in  routine — the  two  extremes  that  feast 
try  a  capacity  for  large  administration.  In  his  re- 
tirement from  office  last  year,  coupled  with  his 
conduct  out  of  place — supporting  as  an  individual 
the  identical  measure  that  he  eschewed  as  a  minis- 
ter— he  appeared  in  a  light  bordering  on  the  ridio- 
oloos :  he  sacrificed  sut^tantial  things  to  an  over- 
strained punctilio,  in  a  manner  little  consistent 
with  practical  statesmanship.  It  is  feared  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  have  only  too  much  '*  head '' — ^may 
be  betrayed  into  some  extraordinary  refinements, 
intelligible  only  to  casuists,  and  not  at  all  to  plain 
British  merchants  or  settlers.  These  fears  may  be 
Tain ;  if  reliance  were  to  be  placed  solely  on  Afr. 
Gladstone's  natural  ability,  and  unimpeached  hon 
esty  of  purpose,  the  very  highest  hopes  would  be 
^entertained.  Much  depends  upon  a  fair  start. 
Every  minister  must  be  ruined  who  yentures  to 
support  the  doomed  system  of  Downing  Street ;  or 
to  withhold  from  the  colonies,  far  fitter  to  act  for 
themselves  than  any  body  of  men  here  to  manage 
for  them,  that  real — not  sham — self-government 
which  is  due  to  Englishmen,  and  which  they 
know  to  be  due.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  either  be 
merely  one  more  added  to  the  list  of  colonial 
ministers  who  have  sunk  in  disgrace  under  the 
system,  or  he  may  be  the  first  to  originate  a  bet- 
ter.— Spectator. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUOH. 

A  FEW  not  unexpected  shiftings  among  the  seats 
in  the  cabinet  are  announced  ;  and  a  yacancy  thus 
occasioned,  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  is  to  be 
filled  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  The  admis- 
sion of  this  nobleman  to  the  ministry  is  so  hazard- 
ous an  experiment,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  acts  voluntarily  in  the  matter. 
It  is  generally  imputed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  earPs  personal  friend,  his  unflinching  defender 
eyen  on  Indian  grounds,  and  the  indulgent  inter- 
preter of  his  "  song  of  triumph."  The  public 
will  inevitably  regard  the  proceeding  as  part  of  the 
general  arrangement  between  the  premier  and  the 
duke  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws — the  first  in- 
stalment in  the  price  of  repeal.  It  will  scarcely  be 
the  less  disliked  in  **  the  city,"  because  no  neces- 
sary connection  will  be  felt  to  exist  between  the 
corn-law  question  and  the  earl,  though  much  be- 
tween him  and  Indian  affairs,  still  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  and  in  commercial  quarters  sympathy  has 
sided  altogether  with  the  East  India  directors. 

The  appointment,  we  say,  is  hazardous ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  it  is  a  bad  one.  Lord  Ellenbor- 
ough may  be  considered  as  being  newly  put  upon 
his  trial ;  unfavorably  as  respects  some  impres- 
sions of  the  past,  perhaps  favorably  as  respects  the 
choice  of  an  office  for  him.  His  general  abilities 
are  undoubted.  In  the  particular  department,  his 
energies  may  have  legitimate  vent,  without  endan- 
gering any  interest.  It  is  no  matter  how  formida- 
ble, or  even  how  ardent  and  fierce,  our  nayy  might 
be  rendered  :  the  more  efficient  every  tool  can  be 
made,  the  more  powerfully  and  also  the  more  deli- 
cately it  can  be  used — it  is  your  blunt  knife  that 
makes  the  worst  hacking.  Our  navy  might,  too, 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  administration  of  some 
yigoTous  mind  not  shackled  by  mere  routine,  but 
rrady  to  meet  altered  times  and  aspects  with  new 
appliance^.    The  true  policy  is,  not  to  haye  an  in- 
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efi^oal  or  dull  arm  of  wiar,  bat  prodent  counsels ; 
and  the  question  therefore  is,  not  whether  Uie  war 
ministers  are  tame  folks,  but  whether  the  civtt 
members  of  the  council,  who  determine  on  peace 
or  war,  are  prudent  men. — Spectator, 


From  tlM  Eaamloer. 

"CEAD  MILE  FAILTe!" 

THE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  WELCOMES! 

**A  ilglitof  •waUowi  ptwed  over  our  toswI  lo-da7.  Some 
one  aaid— <  Mayhap  tboae  birds  will  soon  be  in  Ireland.— Oh  i  if 
the  creaUires  had  but  ihe  sense  to  cany  news  of  us  home— they  'd 
be  the  welcome  birds  in  Gonnaught !'  I  stood  and  watched  them 
out  of  sight— and  Ood  Icnows  my  heart  went  with  them."— ir;r> 
tradfrwn  an  Iruh  Emigrant's  Letter" 

Oh,  happy,  happy  swallows  ! — ^the  spring  is  come 

*  again. 
And  ye  are  bound  for  your  old  homes — beyond 

this  weary  main ! 
Fly  on,  fly  on !  your  last-year  nests  our  roofs  may 

shelter  still, 
But  the  poor  tutf-fire  is  out  at  last !  our  hearths 

are  black  and  chill ! 
There  is  no  life,  there  is  no  sound ! — the  old  man 

sits  no  more 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  thatch,  beside  the  cot- 
tage door, — 
The  child  has  ceased  its  playing  in  the  shallow 

brook  close  by, 
And  no  kindly  smoke  is  climbing  the  cold  and 

empty  sky ! — 
Few  eyes  shall  watch  your  coming !  few  and  sad 

our  friends  remain, — 
But  '*  the  hundred  thousand  welcomes!'*  shall  be 

said  to  you  again ! 

For  us  alone — ^poor  exiles !  those  words  of  kindly 

cheer 
Shall  fall  no  more  in  Irish  tongue  upon  the  longing 

ear! 
None  wait  for  us !  none  welcome  us ! — Beyond  the 

plunging  wave — 
Small  space — to  labor  in,  and  die — is  all  the  exiles 

crave ! 
Yet  tell  our  friends  in  Ireland,  that  we  talk  of  them 

by  day, 
And  we  dream  of  them  the  liye-long  night,  and 

waken  up  to  pray ! 
In  sleep  we  feel  the  parting  clasp  of  each  beloved 

hand. 
And  we  hear  the  fervent  accents  of  that  cordial- 
spoken  land  ! — 
And  we  '11  teach  them  to  our  children — even  on 

that  alien  shore, 
Where  *<  the  hundred  thousand  welcomes  !"  shall 

be  said  to  us  no  more. 

Oh !  blessed  words !  the  yery  sound  takes  back  the 

heart  aeain. 
Like  a  glad  bird !   a  thousand  miles  across  this 

dreary  main ! 
We  hear  no  more  the  plashing  wave  beneath  the 

vessers  prow — 
The  dear  green  fields  He  round  us — which  oihers 

labor  now ! 
The  sunny  slopes !  the  little  paths — ^that  wound 

from  door  to  door ! 
So  worn  by  friendly  steps — that  ne'er  shall  tread 

'     those  pathways  more  :— 
Dear  faces  gathered  round  the  hearth !  dear  yoioes 


in  onr  ear ! 
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And  neighbor  hands  that  clasp  ottr   own — and 

spread  their  simple  cheer, — 
*That  scanty  meal,  so  hardly  earned !  yet  shared 

with  sach  good-will ! 
And  *' the  hondred  thousand  welcomes!" — that 

made  it  sweeter  still ! 

Is  the  cabin  still  left  standing  t    Had  the  rich  roan 

need  of  a/?/ 
Is  the  children's  birth-place  taken  now,  within  the 

new  park  wall  ? 
And  the  little  field  !  that  was  to  tu — such  source 

of  hopes  and  cares — 
An  unregarded  harvest,  to  the  rich  man's  bams  it 

bears! — 
Oh,  could  he  know  how  much  to  us,  that  little 

field  hath  been  : 
What  heart-warm  prayers  have  hallowed  it! — 

what  dismal  fears  between, 
What  hopeless  toil  hath  groaned  to  God,  from  that 

poor  plot  of  ground. 
Which  held  our  all  of  painful  life,  within  its  nar- 
row bound ! — 
T would  seem  no  common  earth  to  him!  he'd 

grieve  amidst  his  store, 
That  ''the  hundred   thousand  welcomes!"   are 

said  to  us  no  more !— - 

But  tell  our  friends  in  Ireland,  that  in  our  distant 
home. 

We  '11  think  of  them  at  that  glad  time,  when  back 
the  swallows  come ! 

The  time  for  hopeful  labor !  when  the  dreary  win- 
ter 's  past, 

JLnd  you  see  the  long,  brown  furrows — ^are  grow- 
ing green  at  last ! 

And  tell  our  frionds — we  pray  them  to  be  patient 
J;!  iheir  pain, 

"Tot  <he  dear  God  knows  our  sorrows!  and  lus 
promise  is  not  vain  ! — 

A  little  toil — a  little  care! — and  in  a  world  of 
bliss — 

^e  shall  forget  the  poverty  that  parted  us  in 
this!*- 

'How  small  a  thing  't  will  seem  to  us — upon  that 
blessed  shore  j 

"Wliere  "  the  hundred  thousand  welcomes !"  shall 
be  ours  for  evermore  I  h.  d. 


THE  ADVBNTURBS  OP  A  CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

"  Ah  !  write  it  all  down,  and  1 11  tell  von  some- 
•thing  about  the  cunning  of  the  chamois,  that  no  one 
iiasheard  before,"  said  a  Styrian  chamois-hunter, 
to  Mr.  Khol,  the  traveller;  and  in  truth  he  told 
'^im  a  most  wonderful  and  interesting  story,  which 
shows  not  only  the  cunning  of  that  animal,  but  the 
wonderful  and  great  love  of  its  young  ones  which 
God  has  implanted  in  its  breast.  The  chamois  is 
a  species  of  wild  goat,  which  is  found  in  Alpine 
countries,  and  esteemed  valuable  for  the  sake  of  its 
akin,  of  which  is  made  a  very  fine  kind  of  leather. 
"The  chamois-hunters  often  run  great  risks  in  pur- 
going  them;  and  the  relation  of  the  Styrian  cha- 
[iDols-hnnter  was  as  follows : 

'*  The  previous  year  he  had  found  a  geis  or  fe- 
ituHe  chamois  ready  to  bring  forth.  He  had  fol- 
lowed her  for  eight  days,  to  see  where  she  would 


deposit  her  young.  Sometimes  lie  took  off  Ik 
shoes,  and  climbed  on  his  bare  feet,  like  a  eat ;  sad 
once,  when  he  had  to  clamber  up  the  steep  face  of 
a  rock,  he  cut  off  all  the  buttons  from  bis  clothei, 
that  they  might  not  make  a  jingle.  At  last  he  dis- 
covered the  two  young  ones  in  a  niche  at  the  top 
of  a  high  rock,  in  a  kath,  as  the  hunters  call  it. 
The  little  ones  were  sporting  round  the  mother, 
who  glanced,  from  time  to  time,  down  into  the  va)> 
ley,  to  watch  for  any  hostile  approach.  To  avoid 
being  seen,  our  hunter  made  a  great  circuit,  and  so 
reached  a  path  that  led  to  the  kath.  Exactly  in 
front  of  the  niche  the  rocks  descend  perpendicala^ 
ly  to  an  immense  depth.  At  the  back  was  another 
steep  descent.  Some  fragments  of  rock  reformed 
a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  large  masses ;  but 
these  were  placed  too  hiffh  to  be  accessible  to  the 
little  ones,  and  could  only  be  available  for  their 
mother.  The  hunter  rejoiced  as  he  contemplated 
this  position,  and  pressed  upon  the  animals  whose 
escape  seemed  impossible.  When  the  old  one 
caught  sight  of  him,  she  measured  with  a  glance 
the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  rock,  she  sprang 
upon  the  hunter  with  the  fury  that  maternal  love 
will  breathe  into  most  timid  creatures. — ^The  dan- 
ger of  such  attacks  is  less  from  the  thrust,  whicii 
is  not  very  violent,  than  from  the  endeavor  of  the 
animal  to  fix  the  point  of  its  horns,  which  are  best 
like  fish-hooks,  in  the  legs  of  the  hunter,  snd  then 
press  him  back  down  the  precipices.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  the  chamois  and  the  hunter  thos 
entangled,  roll  into  the  abjrss  together.  Our  hon- 
tor  was  in  no  condition  to  fire  at  the  advancing  cha- 
mois, as  he  found  both  hands  necessary  to  sustaia 
himself  on  the  narrow  path  ;  he  therefore  warded 
off  the  blows  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  feet,  and 
kept  still  advancing.  The  anguish  of  the  mother 
increased.  She  d^ed  back  to  her  young,  coursed 
round  them  with  loud  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of 
their  danger,  and  then  leaped  up  the  before-named 
fragments  of  rock,  ^m  which  the  second  but  mors 
difficult  egress  fit>m  the  grotto  was  to  be  woo. 
She  then  leaped  down  again  to  her  little  ones,  and 
seemed  to  encourage  them  to  attempt  the  leap.  In 
vain  the  little  creatures  sprang  and  wounded  their 
foreheads  against  the  rocxs  that  were  too  high  for 
them,  and  in  vain  the  mother  repeated  again  and 
again  her  firm  and  graceful  leap,  to  show  them  the 
wajr.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
whilst  the  hunter  had  again  advanced  some  steps 
nearer.  He  was  Just  preparing  to  make  the  last 
effort,  when  the  following  picture,  which  was  the 
particular  circumstance  he  referred  to  in  speaking 
of  the  chamois'  cunninjBr,  met  his  astonished  eyes : 
— The  old  chamois,  fixing  her  hind  less  firmly  on 
the  rock  behind,  had  stretched  her  body  to  its  ut- 
most length,  and  planted  her  fore  feet  on  the  rock 
above,  thus  forming  a  temporary  bridge  of  her 
back.  The  little  ones  in  a  minute  seemed  to  com- 
prehend the  design  of  their  mother,  sprang  upon 
tier  like  cats,  and  thus  reached  the  point  of  safety; 
the  picture  only  lasting  long  enough  to  enable 
their  pursuer  to  make  uie  last  step.  He  sprang 
into  the  niche,  thinking  himself  now  sure  of  the 
young  chamois,  but  au  three  were  off  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  and  a  couple  of  shots  that  b« 
sent  after  the  fugitives  merely  announced  by  tbw 
echo  to  the  surrounding  rocks  that  he  had  ~' 
his  game."— iC%or<  Austria 
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From  tiM  SptcUrtor. 

OUTER  Cromwell's  lettees  and  speech- 
es, "^   ELUCIDATED  BY  CARLTLE. 

Thk  presoQt  age  has  witnessed  nnmeroas  publi- 
eaUons  of  origioal  letters  by  great  men, — the 
Wellington  and  Wellesley  Despatches,  the  Cor- 
fespon<fence  of  Nelson  and  Marlborongh,  and  the 
translaiion  of  Cortes'  own  epistolatory  narrative 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  To  these  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  now  added  a  complete  collection  of  the  Letters 
and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  brought  together 
from  varioos  sources,— -contemporary  publications, 
Ibrmml  bioffraphies  and  miscellaneous  collections 
of  a  later  date,  the  manuscript  repositories  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  originals  or  copies  still 
{Hreserved  by  private  families.  Such  a  publication 
would  be  valuable  merely  as  a  C(»llection,  and  must 
of  necessity  occupy  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every 
library;  but  this  edition  differs  from  the  other 
eolleetions  of  the  heroic  pen,  by  having  *'  Eluci- 
stations,*'  as  the  author  calls  them,  very  much 
ezceediag  in  bulk  the  original  documents,  and 
throwing  upon  them  a  steady  light,  which  is  at 
once  history,  biography,  genealogy  without  its 
dryness,  and  topography,  done  often  in  the  best 
aiia  sometimes  in  the  most  extraordinary  style  of 
Curlrleisin — which  is  like  itself  and  nothing  else. 

The  arrangeaient  of  the  original  letters  is 
strictly  chronological,  classed  according  to  the 
epoch  of  the  hero's  life  to  which  they  relate.  The 
first  is  dated  in  January,  1636,  when  Cromwell 
was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  residing  at  St.  Ives 
as  a  gentleman  graxier  or  fkrmer.  The  hiatus 
which  this  opening  would  leave  in  the  life  is  filled 
ap  by  an  introductory  notice,  called  *'  Events  in 
Oliver's  Biography,"  where  only  facts  that  can  be 
proved — such  as  his  birth,  his  entrance  at  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College,  Cambridge — are  embraced ; 
throwing  overboard  all  the  stories  that  various 
vnriters,  especially  Heath,  (whom  Carlyle  caUs 
**  Carrion  Heath,")  have  collected ;  but  the  com- 
mentator himself  indulges  in  various  paintings  that 
have  as  little  groundwork  as  Heath's  anecdotes, 
although  the  reader  sees  at  once  that  the^  are 
Carlyle's  imaginings,  and  is  not  therefore  misled. 
This  biography  is  preceded  by  a  view  of  the  Crom- 
wdl  kindred ;  showing  the  old  English  gentleman 
status  of  the  family,  and  inferring,  perhaps  prov- 
ing, its  relationship  to  the  Cromwell  of  Harry  the 
Eighth's  time ;  all  done  with  a  clearness,  knowl- 
edge, and  a  power  of  animating  the  dxy  bones  of 
heraldry,  which  make  even  genealogy  interesting. 
There  is  other  introductory  matter,  not  so  neces- 
sary, but  in  place,  and  curious  for  its  character, — 
Mr.  Carlyle's  opinion  of  the  biographers  of  Crom- 
well ;  a  critical  exposition  of  his  own  view  of 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches;  and  a  paper 
called  "  Dryasdust,"  which  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  an  unmitigated  censure  of  all  the  historians 
and  original  chroniclers  or  recorders  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  an  overweening  confidence  in 
himself. 

Stripped  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  excited  earnestness  of 
view,  or  perhaps  of  the  coloring  which  is  imparted 
to  it  by  a  phraseology  forcedly  quaint  and  an  effect 
produced  by  the  use  of  nicknames,  the  object  of 
the  work  is  to  clear  the  memory  of  Cromwell  from 
the  odium  which  is  still  attached  to  him  as  a  hypo- 
crite and  self-seeker ;  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  Puritans,  as  a  heroic  and  truly  religious  sect, 
of  which  Cromwell  was  the  bead ;  and  to  throw 

*  Reprinted  by  Wiley  9i  Putnam,  New  York. 


iVirther  discredit  upon  Charies  and  his  party,  i 
cially  poor  Laud.  To  take  up  any  oae  of  these 
points,  would  require  so  long  a  time  and  so  large 
a  space,  that  we  must  summarily  pass  it.  As  re- 
gains Charles,  his  ftiithlessness  and  weak  relianoe 
upon  his  right  divine  is  well  marked,  but  no  partic- 
ular novelty  is  struck  out.  The  high  respectabil- 
ity, the  conscientious  belief,  the  deep  and  truthial 
earnestness,  of  the  country  or  opposition  parly,  as 
well  as  the  oppression  of  the  court,  are  well  im- 
pressed upon  the  reader ;  together  with  the  worthy 
old-fashioned  family  character  of  many  of  the 
popular  leaders.  The  soundness  of  the  hero-wor- 
ship which  Mr.  Carlyle  ofiers  up  to  Cromwell  is 
not  quite  so  convincingly  made  out.  His  letters 
always  read  to  us  as  unlike  the  real  effusions  of  a 
mind — they  seem  equally  deficient  in  the  unction 
of  a  fanatic  or  the  convictions  of  a  true  reason. 
Yet  this  may  arise  from  a  peculiar  staidness  of 
idiosyncracy ;  for  it  shows  itself  in  his  most  pri- 
vate correspondence,  and  appears  even  in  his 
earliest  letters,  when  he  could  not  have  had  a  con- 
ception of  his  coming  greatness.  His  unmoved 
steadiness  throughout  his  career  tells,  too,  in  ftivor 
of  the  hypothesis  of  a  deep  rdigious  conviction 
always  actuating  him  with  the  notion  that  he  was 
doing  the  Lord's  business.  He  is  ever  the  same. 
In  his  difficulties  at  Dunbar,  in  the  height  of  his 
triumphs,  in  the  full  flow  of  his  greatness,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  he  is  the  calm,  resolved,  iinpassible 
person,  or  moved  only  by  the  thoughts  of  God  and 
judgment.  Yet  there  is  nothing  about  him  above 
or  differing  from  humanity.  He  has  none  of  the 
'*  contemptuous  pride  of  Sylla,"  which  prompted 
the  Roman  as  soon  as  he  had  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties to  throw  op  the  pomp  and  routine  business 
of  ruling  station,  as  matters  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  troubled  with ;  nor  of  that  coldness  too  philo- 
sophical or  too  proud  to  show  emotion  at  greatness 
or  any  other  thing.  In  private  life,  from  first  to 
last,  Cromwell  shows  himself  as  the  old  English 
family  gentleman,  both  among  his  children  and  his 
connexions, — with  a  touch  of  grave  sportiveness ; 
a  trait  that  goes  far  to  support  the  verity  Mr.  Car- 
lyle attributes  to  his  public  writings,  because  this 
jocularity  wears  the  same  appearance  of  want  of 
earnestness  that  we  note  in  his  more  formal  pro- 
ductions, and  it  is  well  known  by  many  anecdotes 
that  Cromwell  was  by  nature  jocular.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  deep  sense  of  religion  might  give  him 
a  '*  rule  and  governance,"  a  steadfastness  which 
subdued  his  own  character  to  a  sort  of  artificial 
giiise  ;  except  upon  such  occasions  as  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  when  nature  would  have  way.  There 
is  something  touching  in  this  striking  picture  of 
the  Protector's  misery  when  all  Europe  was  ring- 
ing with  his  greatness,  and  France  had  first  des- 
patched a  splendid  embassy  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  successes  against  the  Spaniards,  it  being  fHi<l 
that  only  the  heahh  of  young  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
prevented  him  from  coming  in  person. 

'*  The  Manzinis  and  Dues  de  Crequi,  with  their 
splendors,  and  congratulations  about  Dunkirk, 
interesting  to  the  street-populations  and  general 
public,  had  not  vet  withdrawn,  when  at  Hampton 
Court  there  ha^f  begun  a  private  scene,  of  much 
deeper  and  quite  opposite  interest  there.  Tho 
Lady  Claypole,  diverts  favorite  daughter,  a  favor- 
ite of  all  the  world,  had  fallen  sick  we  know  not 
when ;  lay  sick  now — to  death,  as  it  proved.  Her 
diseAse  was  of  internal  female  nature ;  the  pain- 
fullest  and  most  harassing  to  mind  and  sense,  it  is 
understood,  that  falls  to  uie  kit  of  a  human  crea- 
ture.   Hampton  Court  we  can  ftooy  once  more,  ir 
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those  Jul  J  dajrs,  a  house  of  sorrow;  pale  death 
knocking  there,  as  at  the  door  of  the  meanest  hat. 
^  She  had  great  sufierines,  great  exercises  of  spirit/ 
Yes : — and  in  the  depds  of  the  old  oentories,  we 
see  a  pale  anxious  mother,  anxious  husband,  anx- 
ious weeping  sisters,  a  poor  young  Frances  weep- 
ing anew  in  her  weeds.  *  For  the  last  fourteen 
days'  his  highness  has  been  by  her  bedside  at 
Hampton  Conrt,  unable  to  attend  to  any  public 
business  whatefer.  Be  still,  my  child  ;  trust  thou 
yet  in  God  :  in  the  waves  of  the  dark  river  there 
too  is  He  a  God  of  help !— On  the  0th  day  of 
Aogust  she  lay  dead  ;  at  rest  forever.  My  young, 
my  beautiful,  my  brave !  She  is  taken  from  me  ; 
lam  left  bereaved  of  her.  The  Lord  givetb,  and 
the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord! 

**  *  His  highness,'  says  Maidston,  *  being  at 
Hampton  Court,  sickened  a  little  before  the  Lady 
Eliaabeth  died.  Her  decease  was  on  Friday,  6th 
August,  1658 ;  she  having  long  lain  under  great 
extremity  of  bodily  pain,  which,  with  frequent  and 
▼iolent  convulsion-fits,  brought  her  to  her  end. 
Bot  as  to  his  highness,  it  was  observed  that  his 
sense  of  her  outvirard  misery,  in  the  pains  she  en- 
dured, took  deep  impression  upon  him  ;  who  indeed 
was  ever  a  most  indulgent  ana  tender  father  ;-^his 
affections'  too  *  being  regulated  and  bounded  b^ 
Mch  Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  did  emi- 
nently shine  in  filling  up  not  only  that  relation  q£ 
a  father,  but  also  all  other  relations ;  wherein  he 
was  a  most  rare  and  singular  example.  And  no 
doubt  b«t  the  sympathy  of  his  spirit  with  his  sorely 
afflicted  and  dying  daughter'  did  break  him  down 
at  this  time ; '  considering  also,' — innumerable  other 
considerations  of  sufferings  ahd  toils,  *  wliich  made 
me  often  wonder  he  was  able  to  hold  up  so  long ; 
except '  indeed  '  Uiat  he  was  borne  up  by  a  supr- 
natnral  power  at  a  more  than  ordinary  rate.  As  a 
mercy  to  the  truly  Christian  world,  and  to  us  of 
these  nations,  had  we  been  worthy  of  him !' — 

*'  The  same  authority,  who  unhappily  is  not 
chronological,  adds  elsewhere  this  little  picture, 
which  we  must  take  with  us :  *  At  Hampton  Court, 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  Lady  Elheabeth, 
which  touched  him  nearly — being  then  himself 
under  bodily  distempers,  forerunners  of  that  sick- 
ness which  was  to  death,  and  in  his  bedchamber — 
he  called  for  his  Bible,  and  desired  an  honorable 
and  gi>dly  person  there,  with  others  present,  to  read 
unto  him  that  passage  in  Philippians,  fourth :  Not 
(hat  I  speak  in  respect  of  want :  for  I  have  learned 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I 
know  both  how  to  be  eiased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound.  Everywhere^  and  by  all  things,  I  am  tn- 
sfructed ;  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  kimgry,  both  to 
abound  and  to  suffer  need,  I  can  do  all  things, 
t/urough  Christ  whidi  strengthcneth  me.  Which 
read, — said  he,  to  use  his  own  words  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  them:  "This  Scriptnre  did  once 
save  my  life ;  when  my  eldest  son,"  poor  Oliver, 
**  died ;  [date  and  cause  unknown,  but  probably 
slain  during  the  first  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served] 
which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart,  indeed  it  did." 
And  then  repeating  the  words  of  the  text  himself, 
and  reading  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses,  of  Paul's 
contentation,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  in 
all  conditions — said  he:  ''It's  true,  Paul,  you 
have  learned  this,  and  attained  to  this  measure  of 
fprace  :  but  what  shall  J  dot  Ah,  poor  creature, 
It  is  ahard  lesson  for  me  to  take  out  *  I  find  it*so !" 
But  reading  on  to  the  thirteenth  verse,  where  Paul 
•aith,  I  cm  do  4dl  things  through  Christ  that 


strengtheneih  me,  then  fiuth  began  to  wmk,  and 
his  heart  to  find  support  and  comfort,  and  be  said 
thus  to  himself,  "  He  that  vras  Paul's  Christ  is  my 
Christ  too ! "  And  so  drew  waters  out  of  the  weU 
of  salvation.' " 

Whether  the  reader  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  im 
his  hem- worship- of  Cromwell,  or  think  with  others 
that  the  great  man's  ambition  was  exeited  by  tke 
opportunities  which  presented  themselves,  and  th«t 
his  character  became  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  ami 
earnestness,  which  no  one,  not  even  himself,  could 
unravel,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  m«ch  of 
what  is  called  his  usurpation  was  forced  upon  him. 
He  alone,  in  fact,  stood  between  tyranny  and 
anarchy^  The  return  of  Charies  would  have  led 
to  persecutions  of  which  our  history  affords  no 
parallel ;  the  ascendancy  of  the  Fresbytenans 
would  have  rendered  the  previous  conflict  useless, 
and  established  an  ecclesiastieal  tyranny  as  had  as 
Laud's  ;  all  government  must  have  fallen  to  pieces 
in  the  hands  of  the  Levellers  of  the  Amy  and  the 
Fif\h  Monarchy  men,  and  events  have  forced  npos 
them  a  reign  of  terror ;  the  Repoblieans  were  not 
strong  enough  or  able  enough  to  have  established 
their  beloved  commonwealth ;  and,  practieaDy,  eaeh 
of  the  three  last-named  parties  wooid  have  fought 
for  mastery  had  not  Cromwell  suooessively  sobdned 
them  as  they  rose.  The  execution  of  Charles  wan 
one  of  the  most  striking  events  ia  history,  and  of  a 
boldness  of  which  we  in  this  age  can  scarcely  Umm 
a  conception  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  was  peiv 
haps  an  error.  Unless  the  whole  faaiiily  had  been 
secured,  no  purpose  was  answered  b^  the  death  of 
one.  Charles  the  First  frightened  into  exile  was 
not  more  troublesome  than  Charles  the  Second ; 
possibly  less  so,  for  he  never  would  have  taken  the 
Covenant.  The  instrumentality  of  Cromwell  in 
that  business  compelled  him  to  go  oo :  for  power 
was  necessary  to  his  safew.  Bat  for  the  *^  regi- 
cide" part  of  the  matter,  Cromvrell  could  at  any 
time  have  retired  and  left  the  factiens  to  them- 
selves, till  a  stem  necessity  recalled  him.  Bot  the 
weapon  of  resignation  was  struck  from  his  hands 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1640.  On  Mr.  Carlyle's 
view  that  Cromwell  and  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  felt  thev  were  carrying  into  execution  a 
judgment  of  dod,  human  policy  or  earthly  conse- 
quences were  out  of  the  question ;  and,  no  doubt, 
this  view  applied  to  Cromwell  gives  to  his  coaduot 
a  consistency  which  is  not  attainable  by  any  other 
hypothesis,  either  critical  or  rabidly  royal.  At  the 
same  time,  experience  shows  (sneh  is  the  incon- 
sistency of  man  !)  that  even  oonscientioutf  people 
of  this  kind  are  not  always  above  the  nee  of  art. 

The  plan  of  this  work  may  have  partly  heea 
perceived  from  our  remarka  and  extract->that  let- 
ters written  within  a  certain  epoch  are  preceded 
and  followed  by  the  elucidations,  sometimes  brief, 
sometimes  running  to  great  length.  The  matter  of 
these  is  very  various,  exiendipg  from  a  genealogi- 
cal fact  to  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  time. 
Perhaps  the  form  of  the  work,  by  rendering  eadi 
section  complete  in  itself,  admits  of  details  being 
presented  without  the  efllect  of  minuteness ;  bmwe 
never  mot  so  vast  a  mass  of  matter  which  was  so 
readable,  so  real,  and  of  so  sustained  an  interest 
The  collected  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crooiwell 
are  a  valuable  collection  of  historical  mufuneats ; 
but  they  derive  additional  value  from  the  light 
which  Carlyle's  Commentariea  on  Cronwell  throw 
upon  tiiem,  notwithstanding  a  frequent  intenaift- 
ture  of  mere  Carl^rleisms. 

An  idea  of  the  illus^^^v^^^i^^^^^p^M- 
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tnies  tiirow  upon  the  age,  and  the  manner  in 
^koch  the  past  ib  Tivified  by  means  of  the  present, 
ean  only  be  attained  by  reading  the  volumes ;  but 
we  wiH  give  two  extracts  that  shall  indicate  their 
manner.  The  following  graphic  account  of  St. 
Ives,  where  Cromwell  resided  for  some  years, 
introdnces  the  first  letter. 

'*  St.  Ives,  a  small  town  of  perhaps  fifteen  hun- 
dred sools,  stands  on  the  left  or  north-eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  flat  grassy  country,  and 
is  still  noted  as  a  cattle-market  in  those  parts.  Its 
diief  historical  fame  is  Kkely  to  rest  on  the  follow- 
ing one  remaining  Letter  of  Cromweirs,  written 
there  on  the*  11th  of  January,  1635-6. 

**  The  little  town,  of  somewhat  dingy  aspect,  and 
▼ery  qnieeoent  except  on  market-days,  runs  from 
■orth-west  to  south-east,  parallel  to  the  shore  of 
the  Ouse,  a  short  furlong  in  length ;  it  probably, 
in  Cromwell^  time,  consisted  mainly  of  a  roip  of 
houses  fronting  ^e  river ;  the  now  opposite  row, 
which  has  its  back  to  the  river,  and  still  is  shorter 
than  the  other,  stiH  defective  at  the  upper  end, 
was  probably  built  since.  In  that  case,  the  local- 
ity we  hear  of  as  the  '  Green'  of  St.  Ives  would 
then  be  space  which  is  now  covered  mainly  with 
cattle  pens  for  market-business,  and  forms  the  mid- 
dle or  the  s(re^,  A  narrow  steep  old  Bridge, 
probably  the  same  which  Cromwell  travelled,  leads 
^ou  over,  westward,  towards  Godmanchester, 
where  you  again  cross  the  Ouse,  and  get  into  Hun- 
tingdon. Eastward  out  of  St.  Ives,  your  route  is 
towards  Eairth,  £3y,  and  the  heart  of  the  Fens. 

•*  At  the  upper  or  north-western  extremity  of 
t!he  place  stands  the  church  ;  Cromwell*s  old  fields 
being  at  the  opposite  extremitj^.  The  church  from 
its  chnrchyanl  looks  down  into  the  veiv  river, 
which  is  tenced  from  it  by  a  brick  wall.  The 
Ouse  flows  here,  you  cannot  without  study  tell  in 
which  direction,  ftinged  with  gross  reedy  herbage 
and  bushes;  and  is  of  the  blackness  of  Acheron, 
streaked  with  foul  metallic  glitterings  and  plays  of 
color.  For  a  short  space  downv«rards  here,  the 
banks  of  it  are  fully  visible ;  the  western  row  of 
honses  being  somewhat  the  shorter,  as  already 
hinted  ;  instead  of  houses  here,  you  have  a  rough 
Wooden  balustrade,  and  the  black  Acheron  of  an 
Ouse  river  used  as  washing-place  or  watering- 
place  for  cattle.  The  old  church,  suitable  for  such 
a  population,  stands  yet  as  it  did  in  Cromweirs 
time,  except  perhaps  the  steeple  and  pews;  the 
ibg-etones  in  the  interior  are  worn  deep  with  the 
pbcing  qf  many  generations.  The  steeple  is  visi- 
ole  from  several  miles  distance ;  a  snarp  high 
spire,  piercing  far  up  from  amid  the  willow-trees. 
The  country  hereabouts  has  all  a  clammy  look, 
clayey  and  boggy;  the  produce  of  it,  whether 
bushes  and  trees,  or  grass  and  crops,  gives  you  the 
notion  of  something  laz^,  dropsi<^,  gross.— ^This 
18  St.  Ives,  a  most  ancient  catUe-market  by  the 
^ores  of  the  sable  Ouse,  on  the  edge  of  the  Fen- 
eountry;  where,  among  other  things  that  hap- 
pened, Oliver  Cromwell  passed  five  years  of  his 
exigence  as  a  flfirmer  and  grazier.  Who  the 
primitive  Ives  himself  was,  remains  problematic ; 
Camden  says  he  was '  Ivo  a  Persian  ;* — snrely  far 
ont  of  his  road  here.  The  better  authorities  desig- 
nate him  as  Ives,  or  Yves,  a  worthy  Frenchman, 
Bishop  of  Chaitres  in  the  time  of  our  Henry  Beau- 
<Aeric« 

<*CHiver,  as  we  observed,  has  left  hardly  any 
meiiiornl  of  himself  at  St.  Ives.  The  ground  he 
fiffmed  is  still  partly  capable  of  being  spilled, 
Qsrtain  records  or  leases  being  still  in  existence. 


It  lies  at  the  lower  or  sonth-east  end  of  the  town ; 
a  stagnant  flat  tract  of  land,  extending  between  tiM 
houses  or  rather  kitchen-gaidens  of  St.  Ives  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  which, 
very  tortuous  always,  has  made  a  new  bend  here. 
If  well  drained,  this  land  looks  as  if  it  would  pro- 
duce abundant  grass,  but  naturally  it  must  be  little 
other  than  a  bog.  Tall  bushy  ranges  of  willow- 
trees  and  the  like,  at  present,  divide  it  into  fields ; 
the  river,  not  visible  till  you  are  close  on  it,  bound- 
ing them  all  to  the  south.  At  the  top  of  the 
fields  next  to  the  town  is  an  ancient  massive  bam, 
still  used  as  such ;  the  people  call  it  *  Cromwell's 
Barn  ;* — and  nobody  can  prove  that  it  was  not  his ! 
It  was  evidently  some  ancient  man's  or  series  of 
ancient  men's.'*    •  •  •  • 

"  In  fact,  there  is,  as  it  were,  nothing  whatever 
that  still  decisively  to  every  eye  attests  his  exist- 
ence at  St.  Ives,  except  the  following  oki  letter, 
accidentally  preserved  among  the  Hariey  Mann- 
scripts  in  tiie  British  Museum.  Noble,  writing  in 
1787,  says  the  old  branding-irons,  'O.  C.,'  for 
marking  sheep,  were  still  used  by  some  farmer 
there ;  but  these  also,  many  years  ago,  are  gone. 
In  tiie  parish  records  of  St.  Ives,  Oliver  appears 
twice  among  some  other  ten  or  twelve  respectable 
rate-payers ;  appointing,  in  1633  and  1634,  for  *  St. 
Ives  cum  Slepa'  fit  annual  overseers  for  the 
*  Highway  and  Green ;'— one  of  the  OKver  signa- 
tnres  is  now  cut  out.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  vague 
old  townelerk  had  heard  from  very  vague  old  per- 
sons, that  Mr.  Cromwell  had  been  seen  attending 
divine  service  in  the  church,  with  '  a  piece  of  red 
flannel  round  his  neck,  bein^  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion.' Certain  letters,  '  written  in  a  very  kind 
style,  from  Oliver  Lord  Protector  to  persons  in  St. 
Ives,'  do  not  now  exist;  probably  never  did. 
Swords  *  bearing  the  initials  of  O.  C.,'  swords 
sent  down  in  the  beginning  of  1643,  when  war  was 
now  imminent,  and  weapons  were  yet  scarce — do 
any  such  still  exist  t  Noble  says  they  were  nu- 
merous in  1787 ;  but  nobody  is  bound  to  believe 
hun." 

These  reflections  follow  the  introduction  of  the 
death-warrant  against  Charles;  a  *^stem  docu- 
ment," says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  not  specifically  of 
Oliver's  composition,  but  expressing  m  every  letter 
of  it  the  conviction  of  Oliver's  heart,  in  this,  one 
of  his  most  important  appearances  on  the  stage  of 
earthly  life." 

•*  *lp8is  molossis  feroci&res^  More  savage  than 
their  own  mastifis !'  shrieks  Saumaise ;  shrieks 
all  the  world,  in  unmelodious  soul-confusing  diapa- 
son of  distraction — happily  at  length  ffrown  very 
faint  in  our  day.  The  truth  is,  no  modem  reader 
can  conceive  the  then  atrocity,  ferocity,  unspeaka^ 
bility  of  this  fact.  First,  after  long  reading  in  the 
old  dead  pamphlets  does  one  see  the  magnitude  of 
it.  To  be  equalled,  nay  to  be  prefenred  think 
some,  in  point  of  horror,  to  '  the  Cracifixion  of 
Christ.'  Alas,  in  these  irreverent  times  of  ovm^ 
if  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
at  one  swoop,  and  flung  in  heaps  in  St.  Margaret's 
Churchyard  on  the  same  day,  the  emotion  would, 
in  strict  arithmetical  truth,  be  small  in  comparison ! 
We  know  it  not,  this  atrocity  of  the  English  Regi- 
cides ;  shall  never  know  it.  I  reckon  it  perhaps 
the  most  daring  action  any  Body  of  Men  to  be  met 
with  in  History  ever,  with  clear  consciousness, 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  do.  Dread  Phan- 
toms, glanng  supernal  on  you — when  once  they 
are  quelled  and  their  light  snuffed  out.  none  knows 
the  terror  of  the  Phantom !    The  Phantom  is  a 
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poor  paper  latitem  with  a  eandlo-eiid  in  it,  whidi 
any  whipster  dare  now  beard. 

"  A  certain  qaeen  in  soma  South-Sea  Island,  I 
haye  read  in  missionary  hooks,  had  been  oonyerted 
to  Christianity  ;  did  not  any  longer  believe  in  the 
old  gods.  Sbo  assembled  her  people;  said  to 
them,  *  My  faithful  people,  the  gods  do  not  dweU 
in  that  buminff-mountain  in  the  centre  of  our  isle. 
That  is  not  God ;  no,  that  is  a  common  burning- 
mountain — mere  culinary  fire  burning  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  See,  1  will  walk  before  you  to 
that  buming-mounuin ;  will  empty  my  wash-bowl 
into  it,  cast  my  slipper  over  it,  dcty  it  to  the  utter- 
most, and  stand  the  consequences  !' — She  walked 
accordingly,  thb  South-Sea  heroine,  nerved  to  the 
sdcking-place ;  her  people  folio  win  sr  in  pale  horror 
and  expectancy ;  she  did  her  experiment ;— -and,  I 
am  told,  they  have  truer  notions  of  the  gods  in  that 
island  ever  since!  Experiment  which  it  is  now 
very  easy  to  repeat^  and  very  needless.  Honor  to 
the  Brave  who  deliver  us  from  Phantom-dynastiea, 
in  South-Sea  Islands  and  in  North ! 

<*  This  action  of  the  English  Regicides  did  in  ef- 
fect strike  a  damp  like  death  thro^  the  heart  of 
Flunkeyism  universally  in  this  world.  Whereof 
Flunkeyism,  Cant,  and  Goth-worship,  or  whatever 
ugiy  name  it  have,  has  gone  about  incurably  sick 
ever  since ;  and  is  now  at  length,  in  these  genera- 
tions, very  rapidly  dying.  The  like  of  which 
action  will  not  be  need^  for  a  thousand  years 
affain.  Needed,  alas! — not  till  a  new  genuine 
Hero-WOTship  has  arisen,  has  perfected  itself;  and 
had  time  to  degenerate  into  a  Flunkeyism  and 
Cloth-worship  again  !  Which  I  take  to  be  a  very 
long  date  indeed. 

•*  Thus  ends  the  Second  Civil  War.  In  Rep- 
cido,  in  a  Commonwealth  and  Keepers  of  the  Lib- 
erties of  England.  In  punishment  of  Delinquents, 
in  abolition  of  Cobwebs ; — ^if  it  be  possible,  in  a 
Government  of  Heroism  and  Veracity  :  at  lowest, 
of  Anti-Flunkeyism,  Anti-Cant,  and  the  endeavor 
wJ^et  Heroism  and  Veracity.*' 

The  Insanb. — ^Mnch  as  has  been  written  on  the 
kind  treatment  of  the  insane,  we  have  never,  until 
reoentiy,  seen  an  attempt  made  to  explain  the 
principle  upon  which  this  system  is  based.  In  a 
publication  before  us.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  nomeroos  contribu- 
tions to  psychological  science,  has  given,  as  we 
think,  a  satisfactory  rationale  of  the  kind  treatment 
of  those  unhappily  afflicted  with  alienation  of  mind. 
Dr.  Winslow  observes — ^**  Considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  mind  has 
convinced  me  of  the  possibility  (even  in  cases 
apparently  hopeless)  or  effecting  a  restoration  to 
health  by  a  judicious  use  of  means  tending  to 
awaken  former  impressions,  to  dispel  unfounded 
notions,  to  rouse  the  dormant  feelings,  and  thus 

*  To  sweep  the  furrow'd  lines  of  anxious  thought 
away.* 

It  is  too  generally  believed  that  any  appeal  to 
the  mind  in  these  cases,  or  any  attempt  to  reason 
with  the  patient,  with  the  view  of  directing  the 
train  of  thought  into  a  healthy  channel,  is  vain  and 
nugatory.  Cases  conld  be  adduced  to  establish 
the  importance  of  assiduously  endeavoring  to 
abstract  the  mind  from  its  morbid  associations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  degree  and  character  of  the 
mental  derangement,  those  so  affected  are  more  or 
lees  susceptible  of  acts  of  kindness  and  humanity. 
The  intellect  msy  be  disordered,  delusions  of  a 


painful  eharaeter  take  possemon  of  the  haag iaa* 
tion,  yet  the  feelings  may  remain  unchanged ;  aad 
although  the  unhappy  sufferer  has  not  sutBeieat 
command  over  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  ts 
enable  him  to  give  a  rational  or  consecutive  expo- 
sition of  his  sensations,  he  nevertheless  feels,  and 
that  oflen  acutely,  any  acU  of  severity,  harshness, 
and  eoercion,  practised  towards  him.  Even  shoold 
the  feelings  participate  in  the  deranged  conditioQ 
of  the  intellect,  yet  by  the  constant  exhibition  of 
sympathy,  by  the  exercise  of  unwearied  tender- 
ness, a  chord  may  be  touched  that  may  have  the 
effect  of  restoring  to  a  healthy  balance  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  The  mind,  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  diseased,  is  made  morbidly  sensitive  to 
all  physical  and  moral  impressions,  and  even  a 
look — a  triffing  expression— -often  a  slight  approach 
to  unkindness,  will  produce  the  most  gratt»|r  and 
injurious  eflfect  upon  the  disordered  imaginauos." 
riappy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  all  these  to 
whose  care  are  intrusted  the  insane  acted  upoa 
these  enlarged,  liberal,  humane,  and  philanthropie 
principles ! 

Courtly  Lingo. — ^The  Morning  Post  hat  a 
most  incomprehensible  way  of  expressing  itself. 
It  says : 

*'  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  enabled 
to  announce  tb^  an  event  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  sflTectionate  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
throne,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  hapni- 
ness  of  her  majesty's  domestic  circle,  may  be 
expected  to  take  place  early  in  April  next.*' 

Here  is  a  Christmas  pnue.  What  event  can  it 
possibly  be  which  is  likely  to  strengthen  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  the  throne!  Ton 
may  boil  water  forever  without  raising  its  temper- 
ature, and  so  it  is  with  the  attachment  to  the 
throne,  which  having  long  ago  attained  the  boiliog 
pitch,  cannot  be  increased  in  fervidness.  The 
people  already  love  the  queen  with  all  their  might 
and  with  all  their  main,  and  what  more  can  they 
do? 

The  Pott  should,  as  Moli^re  recommends,  hu- 
manize its  language. 

.  Such  an  announcement  as  this  would  be  intelli- 
gible—'* We  have  great  satisfaction  (why  ?  Heaven 
only  knows)  in  being  enabled  to  announce  that  aa 
event  calculated  to  augment  the  public  charges  it 
expected,"  &c.  &c.  Now  everybody  knows  how 
food  John  Bull  is  of  paying  for  estabiishments* 
and  would  therefore  guess  at  once  at  the  happy 
addition  about  to  be  made. 

But  the  public  who  are  promised  an  event  calca- 
lated  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  throne  may  suppose  that  it  is  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  or  that  her  majesty  is  about  to  wring  the 
duke's  neck  with  her  own  fair  hands. — Examiner, 


The  Diamond  Mine. — ^The  Frankfort  Journal 
has  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Rio,  giving  some 
curious  details  of  the  diamond  mines  recently  dis- 
covered in  Braail :— >"  Hatsfnll  of  the  stones  have 
been  jHcked  up  and  brought  away.  Two  thirds  of 
them  are  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  do  not  possets 
the  usual  hardness  of  the  diamond,  bat  msny  of 
them  are  very  fine.  The  house  of  Bomfim  k 
Resheslear,  the  largest  diamond  merchants  at  Rie 
Janeiro,  at  first  threw  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this 
discovery  of  the  mine,  but  notwithstanding  this 
every  one  who  has  diamonds  on  hand  is  endeavofr 
ing  tdiiell,  fearing  a  great  reduction  in  the  valaa. 
The  country  of  the  new  mines  is  thickly  popuktedf 
but  the  people  are  mostly  very  poor." 
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f%e  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England^  from  the  IlarUest 
Times  till  the  Reign  of  George  IV,  The  First 
Series  in  three  volumes.  By  John,  Load 
Campbell,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.  8?o.  London, 
1845. 

Wi  have  before  us  only  three  volumes  of  Lord 
Campbell's  work,  and  theee  bring  us  no  lower 
tlum  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  announces  his 
intention  of  continuing  it  down  to  the  reign  of 
George  IV. ;  and  under  such  circumstances  we  do 
not  propose  at  present  to  enter  on  any  serious  dis- 
oossion  of  his  lordship's  views,  as  ^et  hinted  rather 
than  expressed,  of  the  highest  judicial  oflSce  in  this 
country,  either  as  it  has  been  or  as  it  should  be 
regulated.  It  is  sufllcient  for  us  to  thank  him  for 
the  honest  industry  with  which  he  has  thus  far 
proeecuted  his  lari^e  task,  the-  general  candor  and 
liberality  with  which  he  has  analysed  the  lives  and 
characters  of  a  long  succession  of  influential  magis- 
trates and  ministers,  and  the  manly  style  of  his 
narrative,  often  diversified  with  happy  description 
and  instructive  reflection,  and  but  rarely  blemished 
by  silliness  of  sentiment  or  finery  of  phrase.  We 
well  know  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  would 
be  less  thankful  to  us  for  any  disquisition,  legal  or 
political,  of  our  own,  than  for  a  selection  of  speci- 
mens and  anecdotes,  sufllcient  to  convey  some 
notion  at  least  of  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
anther's  researches  and  lucubrations;  and  we 
fiorly  confess,  too,  that  on  closing  the  volumes  we 
feel  an  additional  motive  to  this  course.  We 
opened  them  with  comparatively  limited  antici- 
pations ;  and  are  willing  to  offer  what  seems  the 
least  ambiguous  apology  in  our  power. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  antiquarian  explorers  of 
oor  own  time,  and  more  especially  for  the  acutest 
and  profoundest  of  their  number.  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
giave,  to  elucidate  with  any  approach  to  distinct- 
ness the  real  origin  of  the  Uourt  of  Chancery,  and 
the  position  and  functions  of  the  chancellor  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  periods. 
Lora  Campbell  has  not  added  to  the  aggregate  of 
their  deductions,  but  he  has  arranged  and  classified 
them  with  skill ;  and  the  unprofessional  reader 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  this  work  for  his  first 
dear  notion  of  that  antique  system  of  things  under 
which  the  chief  priest  of  the  royal  chapel  was  ex 
affido  the  confessor  of  the  sovereign,  "  the  keeper 
of  the  king's  conscience;"  and  also,  and  as 
naturally,  his  chief  secretary,  intrusted  with  the 
Great  Seal,  the  daois  regni,  by  which  commnni- 
oations  to.  foreign  powers,  or  orders  commanding 
particular  courts  or  ofllcers  to  attend  to  the  cases 
of  subjects  who  had  petitioned  the  throne  as  the 
source  of  justice,  were  alike  authenticated.  The 
chancellor  had  a  place  from  the  first  in  the  Aula 
Regia,  but  his  place  there  was  a  subordinate  one 
miul  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Great  Justiciary : 
and  even  afVer  that  event,  the  importance  and  dig- 
Btty  of  the  cuslos  of  the  Great  Seal  appear  to  ha?e 
grown  by  not  rapid  steps,  and  to  have  reached  their 
wtifloate  point  steely  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
manding personal  characters  of  some  two  or  three 
•mottg  the  Anglo-Norman  churehtnen  who  sat  on 
**  the  Marble  Chair  over  against  the  middle  of  the 
Marble  Table,"  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster 
&n — ^which  chair  and  table  were  still  extant  in 
the  days  of  Dugdale.  The  inferior  dergyroen  of 
tlie  ohapel  royal  assisted  the  chief  priest  in  all  his 
TiiioQt  departments  of  duty,  and  it  was  with  a 


view  to  the  proper  reward  and  advancemdnt  of' 
these  sub-chaplains,  under-secretaries  of  state,  and 
masters  in  chancery^  that  the  consdence-ieeper  waa 
originally  intrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  patronage 
which  still  attaches  to  his  ofiSce.  He  himself  was 
considered  as  entitled,  when  he  had  filled  the 
marble  chair  for  some  space,  to  be  promoted  to  the 
mitre ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  he  was 
already  a  bishop,  in  not  a  few  archbishop,  before 
he  became  chancellor;  and  the  office  of  papal 
legate  was  frequently  superadded  to  all  these 
weiffhty  burdens. 

'fhe  earliest  recorded  chancellor,  Augmendus, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Italian  priests 
who  accompanied  Augustine  on  his  mission  to  the 
court  of  Ethelbert.  The  fourth  after  him,  and  the 
earliest  of  whose  personal  history  we  have  any 
precise  information  was  Swithin,  ordained  priest  in 
A.  D.  830,  and  selected  by  King  Egbert  for  chap- 
lain to  himself,  and  tutor  to  his  son  Ethelwulf.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter  he  was  at  once  chancellor 
and  prime  minister,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
(highest  of  all  his  distinctions)  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  Alfred.  Swithin  is  said  to  have  gives 
Alfred  his  taste  for  the  po«try  of  the  Scalds ;  and 
as  he  accompanied  the  prince  on  his  pilgrimage  te 
Rome,  the  seventeenth  bishop  of  Winchester  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  pretensions  also  to 
classical  learning.  About  fifly  years  after  hit 
death  he  was  canonized  by  the  papal  see,  in  grate- 
ful remembrance,  no  doubt,  of  his  having  estab- 
lished in  England  the  payment  of  "Peter's 
pence."  St.  Swithin  too  has  the  credit  of  having 
procured  the  first  act  of  the  Wittenagemot  for  en- 
forcing universal  payment  of  tithes ;  which  cir- 
cumstance may  possibly  account  for  the  place  he 
still  occupies  in  our  calendar.  He  died  July  16th , 
A.  o.  862 ;  and  his  parting  command  wss  that  he 
should  !i>e  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Winchester, 
*'  ubi  c«daver  et  pedibus  praetereuntium  et  stilU- 
cidiis  ex  coelo  rorantibus  esset  obnoxium ;"  but 
upon  his  canonixation  it  was  thought  proper  to 
remove  the  relics  to  the  high  altar  of  his  cathedral, 
and  this  violation  of  his  injunctions  was  only 
averted  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  saint,  who 
sent  down  a  deluge  of  rain  that  lasted  for  forty  days, 
and  which,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is  still  repeated 
as  often  as  the  15th  of  July  is  a  wet  day ;  whereas 
if  St.  Swithin ^s  day  be  a  fair  one,  we  are  sure  of 
thirty-nine  fine  days  more  to  succeed  it. 

Lord  Campbell  has  been  able  to  discover  only 
one  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor  Swithin 's.  Th« 
line  was  not  as  yet  accurately  drawn  betweea. 
equity  and  common  law  cases,  for  an  old  woma« 
approached  this  high  magistrate  with  a  complaint,. 
that  on  her  way  to  market  that  morning  a  certaia 
rude  peasant  had  shoved  her  about,  insomuch  thai 
every  egg  in  her  basket  was  broken.  The  right 
reverend  holder  of  the  Great  Seal,  instead  of  send* 
ing  the  case  to  a  jury,  was  pleased  to  proceed  in  a 
summary  manner — "  damnum  suspirat,  misericor- 
di&  mentis  conctantem  miraculum  excitat,  statim^ 
que  porrecto  signo  crucis  fracturam  omnium  ovo- 
mm  consolidat."  The  reporter  is  William  of 
Blalmesbury  (242 ;)  but  we  shall  no  doubt  hava 
more  about  the  miraculous  reconsolidation  of  the 
plaintiff's  eggs  in  some  early  number  of  th« 
*'  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.'^ 

Chancellor  Swithin  was  a  man  of  peace ;  batfior 
several  centuries  after  him  we  find  his  office  hekl^ 
with  rare  exceptions,  by  eminent  churchmen,,  wba 
were  idso,  whenever  occasion  tempted,  effieicBi 
leadera  of  armed  men,  not  a  few  of  |^q^  j%ti% 
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gdiahed  by  peraonil  acts  of  prowess  in  siege  or 
btttle.  One  of  the  most  redoubted  soldiers  that 
efer  rose  to  the  marble  chair  was  Lord  Chanoellor 
Thomas  k  Becket ;  but  the  noblest  combination  of 
military  and  legal  reiiown  was  exhibited  in  the 
person  of  Ranulphus  de  Glanville,  who  as  Great 
J osticiary  of  England  overshadowed  all  that  imme- 
diately followed  ii  Becket  as  keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal — for  this  magistrate  not  only  commanded  in 
chief  when  a  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner, 
bat  wrote  a  book  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
England,  which  must  still  be  studied  by  all  who 
woald  acquire  a  critical  knowledge  of  them  as 
they  stood  in  the  first  century  after  the  conquest, 
before  they  were  modified  by  the  Magna  Charu  of 
King  John.  Lord  Coke  sums  up  his  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  Glanville  in  these  words :  "  vir  preclar- 
issimus  genere,  qui  provectiore  state  ad  terram 
sanctam  properayit,  et  ibidem  contra  inimicos 
crticis  Chnsti  strennissime  usque  ad  mortem  dimi- 
cayit." 

One  of  the  chancellors  whom  this  really  great 
lawyer  and  great  man  overshadowed  was  GreofTrey 
Plantagenet,  natural  son  of  Henry  U.  by  Fair 
Rosamond,  who  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Lincoln 
while  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  held  it 
for  seyen  years,  during  which  he  served  gallantly 
in  the  yrars  at  the  head  of  140  knights  from  his 
bbhopric,  but  neyer  would  take  holy  orders,  and 
the  pope  insisting  on  this  point,  at  last  resigned 
his  mitre  rather  than  comply.  To  console  and 
oompensate  him  for  the  loss  of  Lincoln,  his  father 
made  Geofiflrey  Chancellor.  It  was  not  till  long 
afterwards  that  he  laid  aside  his  aversion  to  the 
priestly  yows,  and  became  in  a  regular  manner 
Archmshop  of  York,  in  which  dignity  he  died. 

Another  noticeable  chancellor  of  that  age  was 
Walter  de  Gray — honorably  noticeable  as  having 
resigned  his  ofllce  rather  than  affix  the  Great  Sea) 
to  the  shameful  deed  by  which  John  resigned  his 
kingdom  to  the  pope— -noticeable  also  as  haying 
been  afterwards,  when  recommended  for  the  mitre 
of  York,  strenuously  objected  to  by  the  chapter  as 
"  minus  suffioiens  in  literaturi."    The  pope  being 

raled  to,  resisted  also  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
oellor's  *'  erassa  ignorantia,'*  which  the  ex- 
ehancellor  seems  to  haye  admitted,  pleading  as  a 
■et-off  nothing  more  than  '*  virgin  chastity"  and 
other  yirtues,  which  would  not  apparently  have 
oyercome  the  hesitation  of  the  holy  father,  tn]tm 
De  Gray  had  superadded  a  present  of  1000/. — 
equal  to  not  much  less  than  100,000/.  now !  It 
should  be  added,  that  this  archbishop  lived  after* 
vrards  a  life  of  extreme  mortification,  and  pur- 
chased by  his  sayings,  and  bequeathed  to  his  see, 
the  manor  and  palace  of  Bishop  Thorpe,  where  his 
ifaoeessors  still  hold  their  provincial  state,  and 
York  Place  in  Westminster,  which  they  in  like 
manner  occupied  till  Wolsey  resi/pied  it  to  Henry 
THI.,  when  it  was  new-named  Whitehall. 

Among  all  these  clerical  chancellors  we  think 
there  occurs  but  one  who  did  not  ultimately  reach 
ibe  mitre.  Thb  was  John  Mannsel,  (▲.  n.  1346,) 
who  while  holding  the  Great  Seal  became  Provost 
of  Beverley,  hb  hi^est  church  preferment — but 
1n^  his  only  one.  This  personage,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  held  at  once  700  livings.  He  bad , 
Lord  Campbell  presumes,  presented  himself  to  all 
ftax  fell  yacant,  and  were  m  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
while  he  was  chancellor.  The  greatest  pluralist 
M  record  thought  himself  nevertheless  an  ill-used 
^aneellor— and  with  some  reason  too,  for  it  was 
^ring  his  oceupance  of  the  macble  chair  that  a 


king  of  England  (siaoe  theconqoest)  first  practised 
the  dispensing  power— and  it  was  he  who  iatr^. 
duced  the  turn  obatante  clause  into  grants  and 
patents. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  have  the  agreeable 
variety  of  a  Lady  Keeper,  In  1353  the  king,  pro- 
ceeding to  Gascony,  committed  the  great  seu,  with 
all  the  usual  formalities,  to  his  <^ueen,  Eleanor  of 
Provenoe,  and  though  the  sealing  of  writs  aed 
common  instruments  was  left  to  Kilkenny,  Arch- 
deacon of  Coyentry,  her  grace  executed  in  person 
the  more  important  duties  of  her  new  office.  This 
judge  began  her  sittings  on  the  nativity  of  the  yir- 
^n,  and  continued  them  regularly  till  the  85ih  of 
November,  when  the  court  Was  interrupted  by  her 
accouchement.  '*  The  lady  keeper  had  a  favorable 
recovery,  and  being  churched,  resamed  her  place  in 
the  Aula  Regia.*' 

"  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  to  the 
crown,  she  renounced  the  world  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Ambresbury,  where,  in  the  year  12B4, 
she  actually  took  the  veil.  She  had  the  satiafte- 
tion  of  hearing  of  the  brilliant  career  of  her  sen, 
and  she  died  in  1299,  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  glory,  haying  subdued  Wales,  pacified  ue- 
land,  reduced  SooUand  to  feedal  subjection,  and 
made  England  more  prosperous  and  happy  than  at 
any  former  period. 

*'  Although  the  temper  and  haughty  demeanor 
of  Eleanor  were  very  freely  censured  in  her  own 
time,  I  believe  no  imputation  was  cast  upon  her 
virtue  till  the  usurper  Henry  IV.,  assuming  to  be 
the  right  heir  of  Edmund  her  second  son,  kmnd  it 
convenient  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  Edward 
her  first-bom,  and  to  represent  him  as  the  frait  of 
an  adulterous  intercourse  between  her  and  the  Earl 
Marshal.  Then  waa  written  the  popular  ballad 
representing  her  as  confessing  her  fruity  to  the 
king  her  husband,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  friar  of 
France,  has  come  to  shrive  her  in  her  sickness, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  Marshal  in  the  sane 
disguise. 

Oh,  do  you  see  yon  fair- haired  boy 
That 's  playing  with  the  ball ! 
He  is,  he  is  the  Earl  Marshal's  son, 
And  I  love  him  the  best  of  all. 

Oh,  do  you  see  yon  pale-faced  boy 
That 's  catching  at  the  ballt 
He  is  King  Henry's  only  son, 
And  I  love  him  the  least  of  all. 

But  she  was  a  yery  dififerent  person  from  her  sne- 
cessor,  Isabella  of  France,  queen  of  Edvirard  D., 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  ever  a 
faithful  wife  and  a  loying  mother  to  all  her  children. 

*'  Although  none  of  her  judicial  decisions,  while 
she  held  the  great  seal,  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  we  have  yery  full  and  accurate  informatioa 
respecting  her  person,  her  career,  and  her  charae- 
ter,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Matthew 
Paris,  who  often  dined  at  table  with  her  and  her 
husband,  and  composed  his  hbtory  of  those  tinwe 
with  their  privity  and  assistanee." — ^vol.  i.,  p.  144. 

Queen  Eleanor  (down  to  this  time  the  only  lady 
keeper)  was  sueeeeded  by  Archdeacon  Kilkenny, 
who  had  acted  under  her  as  a  sort  of  yice-eha— si 
lor.  He  is  celebrated  only  for  hayuig  been  a  w* 
markably  handsome  man,  and  for  having  drawn  it^ 
Henry  the  Third's  answers  to  a  reraonstranee  fiMH 
certain  heads  of  the  church  respecting  alleged  e»* 
croaohments  by  the  crown  on  their  order.  Tke 
royal  response  waa  in  these  w«fde^^^^^  "^^    . 
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'  "ItiBtraelhtTebdeQ  ftnlt?  intinspartieahur 
I  obtruded  yoa,  mr  Lcnrd  of  Canterbiiry,  on  jour 
tee :  I  wae  obliged  to  employ  both  entreatiee  and 
dienaeea,  my  I^rd  of  Winchester,  to  ha^e  yoa 
eleeied.  My  proceedings,  I  confess,  were  Tery 
kregnlar,  my  Lords  of  Suisbury  and  Carlisle,  when 
Fimed  ^oa  (Vom  the  lowest  stations  to  your  pres- 
ent dignities.  I  am  determined  henceforth  to  cor- 
net these  abases ;  and  it  will  also  become  yon,  in 
<lrder  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  to  resign 
year  present  benefices,  and  try  again  to  become 
floeoessoTS  of  the  apostles  in  a  more  regular  and 
canonical  manner." — to\.  1.,  p.  146. 

One  of  Edward  the  First's  chancellors,  William 
de  Chrenefidd  cft  de  OrttMl,  (a  younger  son  of  the 
fhmily  now  represented  by  the  Dake  of  Bucking- 
ham,) was  on  the  4th  of  December,  1303,  elected 
Archbishop  of  York  :  but  the  papal  legate  obsti- 
ilately  objecting  to  him,  he  resigned  the  seal  and 
proceedea  to  IU>me  in  person  wuh  a  purse  of  9500 
marks,  which  nnoothed  all  dilBculties.  The  rapid- 
ity of  his  prooeedin|^,  attested  in  the  dearest  man* 
net,  may  wett  astonish  us.  He  delirered  the  great 
seal  to  the  king  at  Westminster  on  the  99Ui  of 
December,  1304,  and  was,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  the  90th  of  the 
eosoing  month  of  January.  But  a  few  years  ago 
this  would  hare  been  thought  laudsMe  speed  in  a 
cabfinet  eoorier.  We  must  conjecture  that  the  ex- 
ehancellor  took  flipping  at  Maneilles  for  Civiti 
Yeechia,  and  returning  in  the  same  way  had  the 
extraordinary  luck  of  a  propitious  gale  both  times. 
But  indeed  we  have  not  a  &w  womlerful  Journeys 
on  record  in  those  »low  ages.  Perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  is  Longshank's  own  ride  across 
the  Highlands  fhmi  Elgin  to  Glasgow,  recorded  in 
his  very  curious  Itinerary,  lately  publkhed  by  the 
If  aitland  Club.  It  isperplexing  to  read  after  these 
things,  that  thongh  Edward  I.  died  near  Carlisle 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1307,  the  news  of  the  royal 
demise  did  not  reach  the  chancellor  (Baldock)  in 
London  until  the  25th  of  that  month.  The  new 
king  must  have  had  his  reasons  for  deferring  the 
official  announcement  of  his  accession.  The  great 
seal  was  received  by  him  at  Carlisle  on  the  Si  of 
Aagust,  and  Baldock  never  was  chancellor  again. 

Among  the  conscience-keepers  of  Edward  EL 
Lord  Campbell  dwells  with  peculiar  fondness  on 
the  father  of  EngHsh  BibHomania,  lord  chancellor 
Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  anther 
of  the  once  fkmoos  PhiMMon^  which  includes  his 
autobiography.  He  had  been  tutor  to  Edward, 
and  to  him  maybe  traced  the  love  of  literature  and 
the  arts  which  distinguished  his  pupil  when  on  the 
throne. 

'*  An  extract  from  chapter  viii.,  entitled  '  Of  the 
numerous  Opportunities  of  the  Author  for  collecting 
Books  firom  all  Quarters,"  may  bring  some  suspi- 
cion upon  his  judicial  purity ;  but  the  open  avowal 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  library  was  accumu- 
lated proves  that  he  had  done  nothmg  that  would 
not  be  sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
«g«:— 

'* '  While  we  performed  the  duties  of  chaneeDor 
of  the  most  invincible  and  ever  magnificently  tri- 
nmphant  King  of  England,  Edward  HI.,  (whose 
days  may  the  Most  High  long  and  tranquilly  deign 
10  preserve!)  after  first  inquiring  into  the  things 
that  concerned  his  court,  and  then  the  public  afllairs 
of  his  kingdom,  an  easy  opening  was  aflfbrded  us, 
nnder  the  countenance  of  royal  lavor,  for  freely 
Murehing  the  hiding-places  of  books.  For  the 
ilykg  ftune  of  oar  love  had  already  spread  in  all 


dhrections,  and  it  was  reported  not  only  that  we 
had  a  longing  desire  for  books,  and  especiaUr  fbr' 
old  ones,  but  that  anybody  could  more  easily  obtaiii 
our  favor  by  quartos  than  by  monej.  Wherefore 
when,  supponed  by  the  bounty  of  the  aforesaid 
prince  of  worthy  memory,  we  were  enabled  ta 
oppose  or  advance,  to  appoint  or  discharge ;  crazy 
quartos  and  tottering  fohos,'precious  however  in  our 
sight  as  well  as  in  our  affections,  flowed  in  most 
rapidly  from  the  great  and  the  small,  instead  of 
new  yearns  gifts  and  jewels.  Then  the  cabinets 
of  the  roost  noble  monasteries  were  opened  ;  cases 
were  unlocked ;  caskets  unclasped ;  astonished 
volumes  which  had  slumbered  for  long  ages  in  their 
sepulchres  were  roused  up,  and  those  that  lay  hid 
in  dark  places  were  overwhelmed  with  the  rays  of 
a  new  light.  Books  heretofore  most  delicate,  now 
become  corrupted  and  nauseous,  lay  lifeless,  cov- 
ered indeed  with  the  excrements  of  mice,  and 
pierced  through  with  the  gnawing  of  worms ;  and 
those  that  were  formerly  clothed  with  purple  and 
fine  Knen,  were  now  seen  reposing  in  dust  and 
ashes,  given  over  to  oblivion,  the  abmles  of  moths. 
Amongst  these,  nevertheless,  as  time  served,  we' 
sat  down  more  voluptuously  than  the  delicate 
physician  could  do  amidst  his  stores  of  aromatics ; 
and  where  we  found  an  object  of  love,  we  found 
also  ftiU  enjoyment.  Thus  the  sacred  vessels  of 
science  came  into  our  power--some  being  given, 
some  sold,  and  not  a  fbw  lent  for  a  time.* 

'* '  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  charged  with  the 
fiBquem  embassies  of  the  said  prince,  of  everlast- 
ing memory,  and,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  state 
a&irs,  were  sent  first  to  the  Roman  chair,  then  to 
the  court  of  France,  then  to  various  other  king* 
dome  of  the  world,  on  tedious  embassies  and  m 
perilous  times,  carrying  about  with  us,  however, 
that  (bndoess  for  books  which  man^  waters  could 
not  extinguish ;  for  this,  like  a  certain  drug,  sweet- 
ened the  wormwood  of  peregrination ;  this,  after 
the  perplexing  intricacies,  scrupulous  circumlocu- 
tions of  debate,  and  almost  inextricable  labyrinthtf- 
of  public  business,  left  an  opening  for  a  littie  while 
to  breathe  the  temperature  of  a  milder  atmosphere. 
O  blessed  God  of  gods  in  Sion  *  what  a  rush  of  the 
fiood  of  pleasore  rejoiced  our  heart  as  often  as  we 
visited  Paris,  the  paradise  of  the  world !  There 
we  longed  to  remain,  where,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  our  love,  the  days  ever  appeared  to  os 
to  be  few.  In  that  citjr  are  delightful  libraries  in 
cells  redolent  of  aromatics ;  there  flourishing  green- 
houses of  all  sorts  of  volumes ;  there  aci^emio 
meads  tremUing  with  the  earthquake  of  Athenian 
peripatetics  pacing  up  and  down ;  there  the  pro- 
montories of  Parnassus,  and  the  porticos  of  the 
Stoics.  There,  in  very  deed,  with  an  open  treas- 
ury and  untied  purse-strings,  we  scattei^  money 
with  a  light  heart,  and  redeemed  inestimable  hooka 
ftfsm  dirt  and  dust.'  " 

This  right  reverend  enthusiast  is  nowhere  more 
entertaining  than  in  describing  and  reprobating  the 
ill-osaffe  to  which  the  daspM  books  of  his  time 
were  fiable : 

«< « Yon  win  perhaps  see  a  stiff-necked  yonth 
loonging  sluggishly  in  his  study :  while  the  freet 

***Amodsni  dsesatcd  Lord  Chaocttllor  was  said  t*' ' 
have  ooUeoled  a  veiy  complete  law  library  by  hprrowiag 
books  from  tbe  bar,  which  he  forgot  to  return.    If  so,  ha 
only  acted  on  the  maxims  of  his  predecessor  De  Bury :— • 

'duisquis  theologos,  qaisqaia  legists  peritas 

Vis  fieri ;  multos  semper  habeto  libros.  j 

Nod  in  mente  manet  qnioqnid  non  vidimus  ip8t>n^  I  p 
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pmehes  hiin  in  winter  time,  oppressed  with  eold, 
his  watery  nose  drops, — nor  does  be  take  the 
trouble  to  wipe  it  with  hie  handkerchief  till  it  has 
moistened  the  book  beneath  with  its  vile  dew.  For 
such  a  one  I  would  substitute  a  cobbler*s  apron  in 
the  place  of  bis  book.  He  distributes  innumerable 
straws  in  various  places,  with  the  ends  in  sight, 
that  he  may  recall  by  the  mark  what  his  memory 
cannot  retain.  These  straws,  which  the  stomach 
of  the  book  never  digests,  and  which  nobody  takes 
out,  at  first  distend  the  book  from  its  accustomed 
closure,  and  being  carelessly  left  to  oblivion,  at  last 
become  putrid.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  eat  fruit  and 
oheese  over  an  open  book,  and  to  transfer  his  empty 
cup  from  side  to  side  upon  it ;  and  because  he  has 
not  his  alms-bag  at  hand,  he  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
fragments  in  his  books.  He  never  ceases  to  chat- 
ter with  eternal  garrulity  to  his  companions ;  and 
while  he  adduces  a  multitude  of  reasons  void  of 
meaning,  he  waters  the  book,  spread  out  upon  his 
lap,  with  the  sputtering  of  his  saliva.  What  is 
worse,  he  next  reclines  with  bis  elbows  on  the 
book,  and  by  a  short  study  invites  a  long  nap ;  and 
by  way  of  repairing  the  wrinkles,  he  twists  back 
the  margins  of  the  leaves,  to  the  no  small  detriment 
of  the  volume.  He  goes  out  in  the  rain,  and  re- 
turns, and  now  flowers  make  their  appearance  upon 
our  soil.  Then  the  scholar  we  are  oescribing,  the 
neglecter  rather  than  the  inspector  of  books,  stufib 
his  volume  with  firstling  violets,  roses,  and  quadri- 
foils.  He  will  next  apply  his  wet  hands,  ooung 
with  sweat,  to  turning  over  the  volumes,  then  beat 
the  white  parchment  all  over  with  his  dusty  gloves, 
or  hunt  over  the  page,  line  by  line,  with  his  fore- 
finger covered  with  dirty  leather.  Then,  as  the 
flea  bites,  the  holy  book  is  thrown  aside,  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  closed  once  in  a  month,  and 
is  so  swelled  with  the  dust  that  has  fallen  into  it, 
that  it  will  not  yield  to  the  efforts  of  the  closer.* 

**  Like  a  bishop  and  an  ex-chancellor,  he  prop- 
erly concludes  by  supporting  his  doctrine  with  the 
highest  authorities.  '  The  most  meek  Moses  in- 
structs us  about  making  cases  for  books  in  the 
neatest  manner,  wherein  they  may  be  safely  pre- 
served from  all  damage.  Tde  this  book,  says  he, 
and  put  it  in  the  sidi  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  O  befitting  place,  made  of 
imperishable  Shittim  wood,  and  covered  all  over, 
inside  and  out,  with  gold  !  But  our  Saviour  also, 
by  his  own  example,  precludes  all  unseemly  negli- 
gence in  the  treatment  of  books,  as  may  be  read 
in  Luke  iv.  For  when  he  had  read  over  the  scrip- 
tural prophecy  written  about  himself,  in  a  book 
delivered  to  him,  he  did  not  return  it  till  ho  had 
first  closed  it  with  his  most  holy  hands ;  by  which 
act  students  are  most  clearly  taught  that  they 
ought  not,  in  the  smallest  degree  whatever,  to  be 
negliffent  about  the  custody  of  books.'** 

*'  He  died  at  Bishops  Auckland  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1945,  full  of  years  and  of  honors.  Four- 
teen days  after  his  death  he  was  buried  *  qaodam- 
modo  honorifiee,  non  tamen  cum  honore  satis 
eongruo,*  says  Chambre,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Wewed  Mary  Magdalene,  in  his  own  cathedral. 
But  the  exalted  situation  he  occupied  in  the  opinion 
and  esteem  of  Petrarch  and  other  eminent  literary 
nen  of  the  fourteenth  eentary,  shed  brighter  lustre 
M  his  memory  than  it  eoiud  have  derived  from 
funeral  processions,  or  from  monuments  and  epi- 
Uphs."— Vol.  i.,  op.  895—927. 

The  clerical    chancellors  of  those  old    times 

*Lake  iv.  90.  *<  And  be  cloiied  the  book,  and  he  gave 
H  again  to  the  minisief,  and  sat  down." 


were,  with  some  ezoeptioos,  men  well  skJBed  in 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  who  had  commenoed  nn 
advocates  before  the  eoclesiastica]  courts,  and  gen* 
orally  had  been  employed  under  previous  InMen 
of  the  great  seal.  By  the  time  of  Edward  IIL« 
the  common  lawyers,  usually  laymen,  bad  becsam 
a  body  of  some  importance :  but  that  king,  who 
first  committed  the  great  seal  to  a  layman,  did  not 
commence  his  grand  innovation  by  a  seleetioo  from 
the  common  law  bar.  The  firat  lay  chanoellof 
was  Sir  Robert  Boorchier,  one  of  the  moot  emi* 
nent  soldiers  of  a  most  warlike  age,  and  when 
E^dward  resolved  to  put  down  the  ascendanr^  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  by  irUer  oHa  depriving  them  of  the 
marble  chair,  he  appears  to  have  oonaidered  nolh* 
ing  but  the  shrewdness  and  energy  of  this  stont 
knight,  who  might  be  relied  on  for  boldly  coo* 
fronting  the  opposition  of  the  lords  spiritual,  but 
who  had  been  in  nowise  educated  for  judidal 
functions,  had  been  "  armed"  since  boyhood,  and 
accompanied  the  king  in  all  his  military  expe- 
ditions. Bouichier  accordingly  signaliied  a  bnef 
chancellorship  by  some  most  illegal  proeeedings, 
and  becoming  in  consequence  extremely  nnpopular, 
was  very  glad  to  resume  his.proper  vocation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  camimign  of  Creasy.  Hs 
fought  gallantly  by  the  side  of  the  Black  Prinee, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  a  line  of  iUnstrious  heirs.  His  snceessoc 
in  the  marble  chair  was  the  first  regolailT  bred 
common  lawyer  who  became  chanceUer  of  £nf-> 
land — Spr  Robert  Pamynge,  who  had  been  £r 
some  time  chief  justice  of  the  kiog*s  bench  with 
high  reputation,  and  then  lord  treaanrer,  but  who 
never  rose  to  the  peerage. 

*'The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  chancery  had 
gradually  extended  itself,  and  to  the  dotiea  of  his 
own  court  the  new  chancellor  sedulously  doToled 
himself.  But  he  thought,  as  did  Lord  Eldon  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  bis  successors,  that  thn 
best  qualification  for  an  equity  judge  ia  not  tho 
mere  drudgery  of  drawing  bilte  and  answers,  but 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  Uie  common  law ;  and  be 
further  thought  it  essential  that  hb  knowledge  of 
the  common  Taw  should  be  steadily  kept  op  by  him 
when  chancellor.  '  This  man,'  saya  Lord  Cokst 
*  knowing  that  he  who  knew  not  the  common  law 
could  never  well  judge  inequity,  (whidi  is  a  jost 
correction  of  law  m  some  cases,)  did  usually  sit  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (which  court  ia  lbs 
lock  and  key  of  the  common  law,)  and  beard 
matters  in  law  there  debated,  and  many  timea 
would  argue  himself,  as  in  the  Report,  17  Ed.  3, 
it  appears.' 

*' There  was  only  one  parliament  held  while 
Pamynge  was  chancellor,  in  which  he  presided 
with  dignity,  although  the  inconvenience  was  fell 
of  the  speaker  not  being  a  member  of  the  house 
of  peers.  The  commons,  not  from  any  dissati^ 
faction  with  him,  but  rather,  I  presume,  with  a 
view  that  he  might  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  peti- 
tioned the  king,  '  that  the  chancellor  may  be  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  that  no  stranger  be  ap- 
pointed thereunto,  and  that  he  attend  not  to  any 
other  office.'  Edward,  much  nettled,  chose  ts 
consider  this  a  wanton  interference  with  hia  pre- 
rogative, and  returned  for  answer,  *  Le  Roi  poet 
faire  aes  miniatres  come  lui  plaira,  et  ccmie  lui  et 
see  ancestres  ont  fait  en  tut  tempo  passes.'  On 
the  96th  of  August,  1343,  he  suddenly  died  whUe 
enjoying  the  full  favor  of  his  prinoe  and  the  enlirs 
confidence  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
I     *♦  I  cannot  find  anyg^f|^i55f^,J^isions  whik 
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efatnoallor ;  bat  we  know  that  he  it  to  be  honofed 
at  the  first  person  who  held  the  office  with  the 
lequiaite  qualifications  for  the  proper  discharf^e  of 
its  importaot  duties,  and  he  mnst  have  kid  the 
fbaodation-stdbe  of  that  temple  to  justioe,  aAer- 
waids  reared  ia  such  fair  proportions  bv  an  Elles- 
'  mere,  a  Nottingham,  and  a  Hardwicke.' — ^Vol.  i., 
p.  244. 

EdVard  m.,  to  gratify  the  commons  at  a  crit- 
ical moment,  elevated  to  the  marble  chair  one 
other  eminent  layman  and  common  lawyer — Sir 
Robert  Thorpe ;  but  in  general  during  his  long 
reign  and  for  many  reigns  afterwards,  the  chancel- 
lom  were;  according  to  the  primitive  fashion, 
churchmen.  Edyngton,  (▲.  d.  1356,)  was  chancel- 
lor and  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  might  have 
been  primate  had  he  pleased,  but  told  the  king 
that  '*  though  Canterbury  had  the  higher  rack, 
Winehester  had  the  larger  manger,"  aiKi  his  three 
sooceesors.  in  the  mitre  of  Winchester,  (William 
of  Wykeham,  C^inal  Beaufort,  and  Wayneflete,) 
were  all  likewise  chancellors.  These  four  chan- 
edlors  held  that  manger  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years ! 

Between  Edynston  and  Wykeham  intervened 
the  four  years,  (1363-7,)  of  Simon  Langham,  a 
monk,  whose  soil  oily  voice  charmed  every  congre- 
gation, while  his  reputation  for  piety  procured  him 
BMch  resort  as  a  confessor,  and  who  *'  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  the  regular  clergy  attaining 
to  great  eminence  in  England."  His  penitents 
aaiong  the  ladies  pushed  him  on ;  but  Edward  UI. 
detected  under  that  cowl  an  able  statesman,  and 
the  monk  renowned  for  prayer  and  penance 
emeltged  by  and  bye  as  the  most  elegant  and 
fiuwinating  of  courtiers — abbot  of  Westminster, 
treasurer  of  England,  bishop  of  Ely — at  last  Lord 
ekanoellor  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
by  that  time  his  popularity,  as  an  ecclesiastic  at 
MMt,  had  waned — witness  the  contemporary  pa»- 
qninade  :-^ 

**  liKtantur  cceli  quia  Simon  transit  ab  Ely ; 
Cujus  in  adventum  flent  in  Kent  millia  centum." 

He  became  a  cardinal,  and,  having  accumulated 
Ttst  wealth,  aspired  to  the  popedom.  He  re- 
signed  the  seal  in  order  that  he  might  reside  for  a 
time  at  Avignon  and  canvas  his  brethren  of  the 

Erple,  but  was  cut  off  by  paralysis  in  the  midst  of 
I  ambitious  projects,  bequeathing  large  estates  to 
the  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  remembered  in  his 
capacity  of  chancellor  only,  or  chiefly,  as  having 
greatly  increased  the  fees  of  his  court. 

On  the  illustrious  career  of  his  immediate  suc- 
eetsor,  we  need  not  dwell  at  present.  Lord 
Campbell  has  given  us  a  very  excellent  chapter  on 
Willmm  of  Wykeham ;  but  though  we  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  an  effusion  of  kindly  per^ 
sonal  feeling,  we  must  say  we  think  the  noble  and 
leanHid  author  produces  rather  an  unfriendly  effect 
by  his  closing  note,  to  wit : — 

"  The  bull  of  Pope  Urbanus  VI.  for  founding 
Winchester  school  was  granted  1st  June,  1378.  I 
iMve  a  great  kindness  for  the  memory  of  William 
of  Wiokham,  when  I  think  of  his  having  produced 
•odi  Wickhamists  as  my  friends  Baron  Rolfe  and 
Professor  Empson. 

**  *  Hactenua  ire  libet,  tn  major  laudibus  istis 
Suscipe  oonatus,  Wicame  Dive,  meos.'  " 

Vol.  i.,  p.  295. 

Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  and  Professor  Empson  are,  as 
W*  afl  knoW|  very  aooomplished  perMot ;  but  to 
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specify  them  as  the  marking  glories  of  Winchester 
is  surely  somewhat  premature*  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  there  is  an  unfair  harshness  and 
contemptuousness  in  Lord  CampbelPs  language 
concerning  the  last  chancellor  of  Richara  the 
Second  :— 

«"  John  Searle,  who  had  nominaUy  been  chancel- 
lor to  Richard  H.,  and  presided  on  the  woolsack 
as  a  tool  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  was  for  a  short 
time  continued  in  the  office  by  the  new  sovereign. 

*'  Little  is  known  respecting  his  origin  or  prior 
history.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  mere 
clerk  m  the  chancery  brought  forward  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  to  play  the  part  of  chancellor.  Having 
strutted  and  fretted  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  ha 
was  heard  of  no  more.  It  proved  convenient  for 
the  Staffords,  the  Beauforts,  and  the  Arundels, 
that  he  should  be  thus  suddenly  elevated  and  de- 
pressed. 

*^  Had  he  been  a  prelate,  we  should  have  traced 
him  in  the  chronicles  of  his  diocese,  but  we  hav# 
no  means  of  discovering  the  retreat  of  a  layman 
unconnected  with  any  considerable  family,  and  of 
no  personal  eminence.  He  was  probably  fed  in 
the  buttery  of  some  of  the  great  barons  whom  he 
had  served,  hardly  distinguished  while  he  lived  or 
when  he  died  from  their  other  idle  retainers.  Ho* 
may  enioy  the  celebrity  of  being  the  most  incon- 
siderable  man  who  ever  held  the  office  of  chancel- 
lor in  England."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  307,  308. 

It  is  true  that  John  Searle  fills  but  a  small  spaeo 
in  the  history  of  the  office ;  but  what  is  tnero 
known  of  him  to  his  disadvantage  except  that  ho 
was  a  man  without  dignified  connexions,  promoted 
to  the  high  rank  of  chancellor  for  the  purposes  of  a 
party,  and  dismissed  from  it  as  sooi»  as  a  eontem- 

Bated  change  of  government  had  been  effected  f 
ight  not  every  word  of  this  grievous  indictment 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  John  Campbell  ? 
Was  it  poor  John  Searle*s  fault  that  in  his  day 
there  were  neither  peerages  nor  retiring  pensiono 
for  chancellors  either  of  England  or  Ireland  ?  For 
the  rest,  the  '*  Buttery  Hatch"  theory  is  a  mere 
spurt  of  Lord  Campbefrs  spleen.* 

With  far  different  courtesy  does  Lord  Campbell, 
treat  a  chancellor  who,  however  respectable  for 
learning,  was  undoubtedly  a  partaker  in  transao* 
tions  still  more  questionable  than  those  with  which 
Searle's  name  is  connected — the  chancellor  who 
presided  in  parliament  throughout  all  the  stages  of 
the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.  It  is  irue  that  after 
Richard  was  seated  on  the  throne  he  endeavored  to 
conciliate  popular  favor  by  some  excellent  legis- 
lative measures;  and  it  is  probable  that  suek 
measures,  for  such  purpose  deshrable  to  the  tyrant, 
were  devised  by  the  same  accommodating  chancel- 
lur  who  had  drawn  the  bill  ibr  bastardiaiog  tho 
children  of  Edward  IV.  But  who  does  not  smilo 
to  read— 

"  I  will  fondly  beUeve^  though  lean  produce  no 
direct  evidence  to  prove  the  fact,  that  to  '  John  Rut- 
sell'  the  nation  was  indebted  for  the  act  entitled 
— *  The  Subjects  of  this  Realm  not  to  be  charged 
with  Benevolence,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  put 
down  the  practice  introduced  in  some  late  reigns 
of  levyinff  taxes  under  the  name  of  *  benevolence,' 
without  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  languago 
employed  would  not  be  unworthy  of  that  great 

*  In  the  tiroes  of  ChaDoellor  Seark  it  appears  inci- 
dentally that  the  house  of  comnions  usually  met  /bo 
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steteeman  bearinir  the  same  name,  who  in  our  own 
time  framed  and  introduced  bills  '  to  abolish  the 
Test  Act,'  and  '  to  reform  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament.'  " — p.  404. 

'  Who  does  not  see  that  the  whole  charm  is  in  the 
name ! — that  the  true  object  of  Lord  Campbell  is  to 
pnffthe  author  of  the  Refonn  Bill!— that  with  this 
view  alone  has  Lotd  Campbell  expended  seven 
pages  on  a  chancellor  of  the  15th  century,  so  *'  in- 
considerable" that,  as  the  biographer  states,  he  has 
**not  been  mentioned  by  modem  historians" — 
adding,  '*  I  consider  him  as  one  of  the  chancellarum 
mummies  I  have  dug  up  and  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
lic," (p.  407.)  And  yet,  after  all,  Lord  Campbell 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  there  exists  not  only  no 
evidence  but  no  tradition  for  connecting  this  John 
Russell  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  blood  of  the 
Bedfords.  He  says,  "  he  was  most  likely  of  the 
Bedford  family,  who,  having  held  a  respectable  but 
not  brilliant  position  in  the  west  of  England  mnce 
the  conquest,  were  now  rising  into  eminence,"  (p. 
401,)  and  suff^ests  that  Mr.  Wiffen  passes  mm 
sttb  silentio  in  his  laborious  History  of  the  House  of 
RusseU,  ^*  perhaps  from  a  shyness  to  acknowledge 
him  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Richsurd 
in." — a  suggestion  the  compliment  of  which  we 
leave  to  be  decided  between  Friend  Wiffen  and  his 
as  well  as  Lord  Campbell's  idol.  Lord  John. 

We  must,  we  susj^nect,  ascribe  to  the  popularity- 
huntbg  craft  ot  Richard  and  his  ''John  Rds- 
scLL,"  the  fact  that  the  first  statute  of  hu  leign 
was  the  first  statute  drawn  in  the  English  tongue. 
Although  as  early  as  1963  Chancellor  Edyngton 
earned  through  parliament  a  bill,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  all  pleadings  and  judgments  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  should  for  the  future  be  in 
English,  whereas  they  had  been  in  French  ever 
sln^  the  conquest ;  as  also  that  all  schoolmasters 
should  thenceforth  teach  their  pupils  to  construe  in 
Bnglish,  and  not  in  French  ;  the  change — in  the 
Isffal  department  at  least — was  tong  and  success- 
fuly  resisted.  The  practitioners  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  their  old  dialect  in  reports,  treatises,  and 
abridgments.  Under  the  conunon wealth  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  use  of  the  English  language 
<*  in  all  legal  records,"  (iii.  90 :)  but  this  seemed  to 
many  a  more  dangerous  innovation  than  the  aboK- 
tiott  of  the  house  of  lords  or  the  regal  office ;  and 
Whheiock,  who  introduced  the  measure,  woald 
not  have  carried  it  in  opposition  to  his  brodiers  of 
the  long  robe,  had  he  not  enlisted  on  his  side  the 
nore  pious  out  of  the  profession,  by  showing  that 
Moses  drew  r.p  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  their  own 
i^eraacular  Hebrew,  and  not  either  in  the  Chinese 
tongue  or  the  Egyptian.  The  Restoration  brought 
back  French  to  our  reports,  and  Latin  to  our  law 
records,  which  continued  tiU  the  reign  of  George 
H. ;  and  if  we  would  find  anything  in  the  Digest 
of  Chief  Baron  Comyn  about  Highways,  or  JUhes, 
or  Husband  and  Wife,  we  must  refer  to  the  titles 
Chemin,  Dismes,  and  Baron  et  Feme.  Acts  of  par- 
liament we  have  seen,  continued  to  be  fram^  in 
French  until  Richard  III. — ^in  whose  time  also  tbej 
were  first  printed.  But  even  to  this  day  French  is 
einployed  by  the  branches  of  the  legislature  ib  their 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

"  Not  only  is  the  royal  assent  given  to  bills  by 
tiie  words  *  La  Reyne  le  voet,'  but  when  either 
hMMtte  passes  a  bill  there  is  an  indorsement  written 
npon  it, '  Soit  bail^  aux  Seigneurs,'  or  '  aux  Com- 
munes ;'  and  at  the  beginning  of  eveir  pariiament 
the  lords  make  an  entry  in  their  journals  in  French, 
(Kf  the  appointment  of  the  leoeiven  and  triers  of  pe- 


titions, not  only  for  England,  but  for  Oaseony.  E.' 
g. :  Extract  from  Lo^'  Journals,  S4th  Aogarti 
1841:— 

"  *  Les  Recevours  des  Petitions  de  Gaseoi^  et 
des  autres  terres  et  pays  de  par  la  mer  et  des  nlei: 
— Le  Baron  Abinger,  Chief  Baron  de  rExchec|Ber 
de  la  Reyne ;  Messire  James  Parke,  Chefilier; 
Messire  John  Edmund  Dowdeswell,  Ecuyer..  Eft 
ceux  qui  veulent  delivrer  lenr  Petitions  les  bdUent 
dedans  sixjours  procheinmeot  ensnivant. 

'* '  Les  Triours  des  Petitions  de  Gascoigne  et  dei 
autres  terres  et  pays  de  par  la  mer  et  des  isles  :-^ 
Le  Due  de  Somerset ;  le  Marquis  d'Anglesey ;  le 
Count  de  Tankerville ;  le  Visoomnt  Torriogtoa ;  le 
Baron  Campbell.  Toot  enx  ensemble,  ou  qa«M 
des  seigneurs  avant-ditz,  appellant  aux  eux  les  se^ 
jeants  de  la  Reyne,  quant  sera  besoigne,  tiendrsit 
leur  place  en  la  chambre  du  ChambeUan.' 

" '  Recevours  et  Triours  des  Petitions  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Ireland,*  were  appointed  the 
same  day.'  "—Vol.  i.,  p.  263. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  afler  the  period  of 
Richard  III.  Lord  Campbell  finds  any  "  cnanoeUa- 
rian  mummies"  to  disinter ;  but  he  deals  with  tb 
ampler  materials  of  advancing  light  in  a  style  oa 
the  whole  very  judicious,  observing  a  happy  medi- 
um between  nakedness  and  profusion  or  detsfl  as 
respects  personal  incidents,- and  as  rarely  as  tfanost 
any  author  of  the  class  trespassmg  beyond  the  pro* 
per  limits  of  bioffraphy.  We  may  instance  hii 
"  Life  of  Wolsey''  as,  though  not  long,  by  mock 
the  clearest  and  even  the  completest  one  we  kiia 
had  of  that  great  man,  "  who  enjoyed  more  powtt 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  wko 
have  hc»d  the  office  of  chaneeDor  in  Enghod." 
We  can  afford  but  the  exode  of  this  capiliu  ch^ 
ter:— 

'*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  general  eto- 
aoter  of  this  eminent  man.  His  good  and  Ind 
qualities  may  best  be  understood  from  the  detiib 
of  his  actions,  and  are  immortalized  by  the  di>> 
logue  between  Queen  Catharine  and  Griffith,  Imi 
secretary,  which  is  familiar  to  every  reader. 

"But  the  nature  of  this  work  requires  that  I 
should  more  deliberately  consider  lum  as  a  JQ4ga; 
for  although  he  held  the  Great  Seal  oninterroptedhr 
for  a  periM  of  fourteen  years,  and  greatly  extended 
its  jurisdiction,  and  permanently  influenced  oar  ih 
ridusal  institutions,  not  only  historians,  but  aii 
own  biographers,  in  describing  the  politician  aad 
the  churchman,  almost  forget  Uiat  he  ever  was  kid 
chancellor. 

**  From  his  conference  with  Justice  Shelly  re- 
specting York  Place,  we  know  exactly  his  notioos 
cf  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  ehancdlor  as  aa 
equity  judge.  When  pressed  by  the  legal  opiaioB 
upon  the  question,  he  took  the  distinction  betweea 
law  and  conscience,  and  said  *  it  is  proper  to  bate 
a  respect  to  conscience  before  the  rigor  of  the  oon- 
mon  law;  for  ktus  est  facere  quod  deoet  non  qnd 
licet.  The  king  ought  of  his  royal  dignity  and  pie- 
ropfative  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  law  where  coa- 
science  hath  the  most  force ;  therefore,  in  his  royd 

1>laoe  of  equal  justice  he  hath  constituted  a  ehaoMl- 
or,  an  officer  to  execute  justice  with  ekmeocj, 
where  conscience  is  opposed  to  the  rigor  of  ttia 
law.  And  therefore  the  court  of  chaMery  haA 
been  heretofore  commonly  called  the  court  of  con-, 
science,  because  it  hath  jurisdiction  to  conmiaoa 
the  high  ministers  of  the  common  law  to  spare  ex- 
ecution and  judgment,  where  consdeoce  hath  moit 
efiEect;'  With  such  notions  he  must  hate  tai 
considerably  more  aibitraiy  than  a  Turkic  Kad^ 
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vki  tfmnden  hiBMelf  bcraod  by  a  teit  of  the  Ko- 
am  in  point,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  when 
me  ace  told  that  he  chose  to  exercise  ms  equitable 
SAlhority  over  e? erything  which  could  be  a  matter 
of  judicml  inquiry. 

<'  In  ooneequence,  bills  and  petitions  multiplied 
to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  notwithstanding 
his  doipatch  there  was  a  ^eat  arrear  of  business. 
To  this  grievance  he  applied  a  very  vigorous  rem- 
edy, without  any  application  to  parliament  to  ap- 
point vice-chancellors ; — for  of  his  own  authority 
ne  at  once  established  four  new  courts  of  equity  by 
commission  in  the  king's  name.  One  of  these  was 
held  at  Whitehall  before  his  own  deputy  ;  andther 
before  the  king's  almoner,  Dr.  Stoherby,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  London ;  a  third  at  the  treasury 
chamber  before  certain  members  of  the  council; 
and  a  fourth  at  the  rolls,  before  Cuthbert  TunstaU, 
master  of  the  rolte,  who,  in  consequence  of  this 
appointment,  used  to  hear  causes  there  in  the  after- 
noon. The  master  of  the  rolls  has  continued  ever 
since  to  sit  separately  for  hearing  causes  there  in 
chancery.  The  other  three  courts  fell  with  their 
^nder. 

"  Wolsey  himself  need  still  to  attend  pretty  reg^ 
ularly  in  the  court  of  chancery  during  term,  and  he 
maintained  his  equitable  jurisdiction  with  a  very 
high  hand,  deciding  without  the  assistance  of  com- 
mon law  judges,  and  with  very  little  regiurd  to  the 
'common  law. 

"  If  he  was  sneered  at  fbr  his  ignorance  of  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  the  court,  he  had  his  re- 
venge by  openly  complaining  that  the  lawyers  who 
practised  before  him  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
civil  law  and  the  principles  of  general  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  he  has  been  described  as  ofVen  interrupts 
ing  their  pleadings,  and  bitterly  animadverting  on 
tfa^  narrow  notions  and  limited  arguments.  To 
remedy  an  evil  which  troubled  the  stream  of  justice 
at  the  fountain-head,  he,  with  his  usual  magnifi- 
cence of  conception,  projected  an  institution,  to  be 
fbnnded  in  London,  for  the  systematic  study  of  all 
bninches  of  the  law.  He  even  furnished  an  archi- 
tectural model  for  the  building,  which  was  consid- 
ered a  masterpiece,  and  remained  long  after  his 
death  as  a  curio9ity  in  the  palace  at  ureenwich. 
Such  an  institution  is  still  a  desideratum  in  Eng- 
land ;  for,  with  splendid  exceptions,  it  roust  be  ad- 
mitted that  English  barristers,  though  very  clever 
practttioners,  are  not  such  able  jurists  as  are  to  be 
found  in  other  countries  where  law  is  systemati- 
eally  studied  as  a  science. 

'*  On  Wolsey 's  fall  his  administration  of  justice 
was  strictly  overhauled;  but  no  complaint  was 
made  against  him  of  bribery  or  corruption,  and  the 
charges  were  merely  that  he  had  examined  many 
matters  in  chancery  after  judgment  given  at  com- 
mon law ; — that  he  had  unduly  grantee  injunctions ; 
— and  that  when  his  injunctions  were  disregarded 
by  the  judges,  he  had'  sent  for  those  venerable 
magistrates  and  sharply  reprimanded  them  for  their 
.  obstinacy.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  vigor  with 
which  he  repressed  perjury  and  chicanery  in  his 
court,  and  he  certainly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
having  conducted  himself  as  chancellor  with'  fideli- 
tr  and  ability — although  it  was  not  till  a  later  age 
that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  well-defined 
system  of  equity  now  established,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  a  wealthy  and  refined 
society,  and,  leavmg  little  discretion  to  the  judge, 
disposes  satisfactorffjr  of  all  the  varying  cases  with- 
in the  wide  scope  of'^its  jurisdiction. 

*'I  am  afraid  I  cannot  properly  conclude  tins 


sketch  dT  the  life  of  Wolsey  without  mentioning 
that  '  of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave  the 
clergy  ill  example.'  He  had  a  natural  son,  named 
Winter,  who  was  promoted  to  be  Dean  of  Wellsy 
and  for  whom  he  procured  a  grant  of  '  arms'  fnan 
the  Heralds'  College.  The  38th  article  of  his  im- 
peachment shows  that  he  had  for  his  mistress  & 
kdy  of  the  name  of  Laik,  b^  whom  he  had  two 
other  children ;  there  were  various  amours  in  which 
he  was  suspected  of  having  indulged,  and  his  health 
had  suffered  from  his  dissolute  l3e.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  scandal  arising  from  such 
irregularities  was  such  as  would  be  occasioned  by 
thcan  at  the  present  day.  A  very  different  stand- 
ard of  morality  then  prevailed :  churchmen,  de- 
barred from  marriage,  were  often  licensed  to  keep 
concubines,  and  as  the  popes  themselves  were  m 
this  respect  by  no  means  infallible,  the  frailties  of  a 
cardinal  were  not  considered  any  insuperable  bar 
either  to  secular  or  spiritual  preferment. 

"  In  judging  him  we  must  remember  his  deep 
contrition  for  his  backslidings ;  and  the  memorable 
lesson  which  he  taught  with  his  dying  breath,  that, 
to  ensure  true  comfort  and  happiness,  a  man  must 
addict  himself  to  the  service  ot  God,  instead  of  be- 
ing misled  by  the  lures  of  pleasure  and  ambition. 

**  The  subsequentpart  of  Henry's  reign  is  the 
best  panegjrric  on  Wolsey;  for,  during  twenty- 
nine  years,  he  had  kept  free  from  the  stain  oi 
blood  or  violence  the  sovereign,  who  now,  following 
the  natural  bent  of  his  character,  cut  ofiT  the  heads 
of  his  wives  and  his  most  virtuous  ministers,  and 
proved  himself  the  most  arbitrary  tyrant  that  ever 
disgraced  the  throne  of  England.  ' 

The  life  of  Wolsey 's  venerated  successor.  More, 
is  entitled  to  similar  praise.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  labor  and  skill  of^  so  many  able  predecessors, 
Lord  Campbell  has  brought  out  the  whole  story 
with,  we  must  say,  unrivalled  felicity.  We  can 
afford,  however,  only  a  few  trivial  specimens  oi 
this  rich  biography  : — 

*' After  diligently  searching  the  books,  I  find  the 
report  of  only  one  judgment  which  he  pronounced 
during  his  chancellorship,  and  this  I  shall  give  in 
the  words  of  the  reporter : — 

'"It  happened  on  a  time  that  a  beggar-woman's 
liule  dog,  which  she  had  lost,  was  presented  for  a 
jewel  to  Lady  More,  and  she  had  kept  it  some 
se'nnight  very  carefully;  but  at  last  the  beggar 
had  notice  where  her  dog  was,  and  presently  she 
came  to  complain  to  Sir  Thomas,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  his  hall,  that  his  lady  withheld  her  dog  from 
her.  Presently  my  lady  was  sent  for,  and  the  dog 
brought  with  her ;  which  Sir  Thomas,  taking  in 
his  hands,  caused  his  wife,  because  she  was  the 
worthier  person,  to  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  and  the  beggar  at  the  lower  end,  and  saying 
that  he  sat  there  to  do  every  one  justice,  he  bade 
each  of  them  call  the  dog ;  which,  when  they  did, 
the  dog  went  presently  to  the  beggar,  forsaking 
my  lady.  When  he  saw  this,  he  bade  my  lady  be 
contented,  for  it  was  none  of  hers ;  yet  she,  re- 
pining at  the  sentence  of  my  lord  chancellor^ 
agroM  with  the  beggar,  and  gave  her  a  piece  of 
gold,  which  would  well  have  bought  three  dogs, 
and  so  all  parties  were  agreed ;  every  one  smiliiig 
to  see  his  manner  of  inquiring  out  the  trollu'  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Solomon  himself  could 
not  have  heard  and  determined  the  case  more  wise- 
ly or  equitably.* 

♦"For  lome  cases  in  pari  tnateria,  vid.  R«p.  Banlv> 
Tem.  Saiich.  Vm."  uigitizea  by  vj  kj\j^  Iv^ 
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''  Hot  %  (rrtve  eharge  has  been  broagbt  ajerainst 
(he  conduct  of  More  while  chancellor— that  he  was  a 
ernel  and  even  bloody  peraeoutor  of  the  Lutherans. 
This  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  story  told  by  Fox,  the 
martyrolo^ist — '  that  Bumham,  a  reibmier,  was 
carried  out  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  the  chancel- 
lor's house  at  Chelsea,  where  he  continued  in  free 
prison  awhile,  till  the  time  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
saw  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  perverting  of  him  to 
his  sect.  Then  he  cast  him  into  prison  m  hb  own 
house,  and  whipped  him  at  the  tree  in  his  garden 
ealled  *Uhe  tree  of  TVt^M,'*  and  a(\er  sent  him  to  the 
tower  to  be  racked  t'*  Burnet  and  other  very 
■ealous  Protestants  have  likewise  countenanced  the 
Opposition  that  Morels  house  was  really  converted 
into  a  sort  of  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  he  himself 
l>ein(r  the  Grand  Inquisitor ;  and  that  there  was  a 
tree  in  his  grounds  where  the  reformers  so  often 
underwent  flagellation  under  his  superintendence, 
that  it  acquired  the  appellation  of^the  tree  cf  Troth,* 
But  let  us  hear  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by 
More  himself— allowed  on  all  hands  (however  er- 
roneous his  opinions  on  religion)  to  have  been  the 
most  sincere,  candid,  and  tmthful  of  men :  *  Di- 
Ters  of  them  have  said,  that  of  such  as  were  in  my 
house  when  I  was  chancellor,  I  used  to  examine 
them  with  torments,  causing  them  to  be  bound  to 
a  tree  in  my  garden,  and  there  piteously  beaten. 
Except  their  sure  keeping,  I  never  else  did  cause 
any  such  thing  to  be  done  unto  any  of  the  heretics 
in  all  my  life,  except  only  twain :  one  was  a  child, 
and  a  servant  of  mme  in  mine  own  house,  whom 
his  father,  ere  he  came  to  me,  had  nursed  up  in 
such  matters,  and  sent  him  to  attend  upon  Greorge 
Jay.  This  Jay  did  teach  the  child  his  ungracious 
heresy  against  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar ; 
which  heresy  this  child,  in  my  house,  began  to 
teach  another  child.  And  upon  that  point  I 
Caused  a  servant  of  mine  to  strip  him,  like  a  child, 
before  mine  household,  for  amendment  of  himself 
and  ensample  of  others.  Another  was  one  who, 
after  he  had  fallen  into  these  frantic  heresies,  soon 
fell  into  plain  open  frenay ;  ^beit  that  he  had  been 
in  bedlam,  and  afterwards,  by  beating  and  correc- 
tion, gathered  his  remembrance.  Being  therefore 
set  at  liberty,  hb  old  frenaies  fell  Again  into  his 
head.  Being  informed  of  his  relapse,  I  caused 
liim  to  be  taken  by  the  constables,  and  bounden  to 
a  tree  in  the  street,  before  the  whole  town,  and 
there  striped  him  till  he  waxed  weary.  Verily, 
God  be  thanked,  I  hear  no  harm  of  him  now.  And 
of  all  who  ever  came  in  my  hand  for  heresy,  as 
help  me  Grod,  else  had  never  any  of  them  any 
•tripe  or  stroke  given  them,  so  much  as  a  fillip  in 
the  forehead. *f 

**  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  persons 
accused  of  heresy  were  confined  in  his  house, 
though  not  treated  with  cruelty,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed tortures  consisted  in  flogging  one  naughty 
Doy,  and  administering  stripes  to  one  maniac,  ac- 
cording to  the  receiv^  notion  of  the  times,  as  a 
core  for  hb  malady.  The  truth  is,  that  More, 
thoufrh  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  warm  friend  to 
religious  toleration,  and  in  his  *  Utopia'  he  had 
published  opinions  on  this  subject  rather  latudina- 
rian,  at  last,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  some  of  its 

♦  Mart.,  vol.  ii.  Hbt.  Rerorm.,  vol.  iil.    "  When  More 
was  raised  to  the  chief  in  the  ministry,  he  became  a  pro- 
secutor even  to  blood,  and  defiled  those  hands  which 
Kere  never  pdluted  with  brilics." 
t  Apol^,  c.  36.    Eogluh  Works,  f09. 


votaries  in  Germany,  beeame  MinriMed  d^bm^Oh 
pediency  of  uniformity  of  fiuth,  or,  at  lent,  mm^ 
formity  in  religious  obserraneea;  bat  he  new 
strained  or  rigorously  enforeed  the  laws 
Lollardy.  'It  is,*  says  Erasmus,  *a 
proof  of  his  clemency,  that  while  he  was  c 
no  man  was  put  to  death  for  these  peetfleat  dqg^ 
mas,  while  so  many,  at  the  same  period,  mtffoni 
for  them  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands.' " 

On  More's  fall,  one  of  the  charges  orged  against 
him  before  the  committee  of  privy  council  was,  that 
he  had  '*  provoked  the  king  to  set  forth  the  Booke 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments— whereby  the  title  of  Do- 
fender  of  the  Faith  had  been  gained,  but  in  reality 
a  sword  put  into  the  pope's  hand  to  fight  against 
him,  to  his  great  dishonor  in  all  parts  of  Chnstea 
dom  :"— 

*'  Hb  answer  lets  us  curiously  into  the  seerat 
history  of  Henry's  refoution  of  Lather.  '  My 
lords,'  anawered  he, '  these  terron  be  frights  for 
children,  and  not  for  me:  but  to  answer  that 
wherewith  you  chiefly  burthen  me,  I  believe  the 
king's  highness,  of  his  honor  will  never  lay  that 
book  to  my  charge ;  for  there  is  none  that  can,  in 
that  point,  say  more  for  my  clearance  than  himself, 
who  right  well  knoweth  that  I  never  was  proeoier, 
promoter,  nor  counsellor  of  hb  majesty  thereunto; 
only  after  it  was  finished,  by  hb  grace's  appoioA- 
ment,  and  the  consent  of  the  makers  of  the  same,  1 
only  sorted  out,  and  pfaoed  in  order,  the  principal 
mattere  therein ;  wherein,  when  I  had  found  the 
pope's  authority  highly  advanced  and  with  straage 
arguments  mightily  defended,  I  ssid  thns  to  hb 
grace,  "  I  must  put  your  highness  in  mind  of  oae 
thin^ — the  pope,  as  your  majesty  well  knowetb,  b 
a  pnnce,  as  yon  are,  in  league  with  all  other  Chris- 
tian princes :  it  may  hereafter  fall  out  that  your 
grace  and  he  may  vary  upon  some  points  of  the 
league,  whereupon  may  grow  breach  of  amity  b^ 
tween  you  both ;  therefore  I  think  it  best  that  plaee 
be  amended,  and  hb  authority  more  slenderly 
touched."  "  Nay,"  said  the  king,  '*  that  shall  it 
not ;  we  are  so  much  bound  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
that  we  cannot  do  too  much  honor  unto  it.  What- 
soever impediment  be  to  the  contrary,  we  will  set 
forth  that  authority  to  the  uttermost ;  for  we  have 
received  from  that  See  our  crown  imperial!" 
which  till  his  grace  with  his  own  mouth  so  told 
me,  I  never  heard  before.  Which  things  well  con- 
sidered, I  trust  when  his  majesty  shall  be  truly  in- 
formed thereof,  and  call  to  his  grscioas  reroeas- 
brance  my  sayings  and'doinga  in  that  behalf,  bn 
highness  will  never  speak  more  of  it,  hat  will 
dear  me  himself.'  "—Vol.  i.,  p.  669. 

Henry  YIII.,  however,  must  have  condescended 
to  great  pains  in  the  matter  of  the  *'  Booke  ef 
Seven  Sacraments."  The  BiS.  of  it  presented  to 
the  pope  with  the  distich — 

*'  Anglorum  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus  et  fidei  testem  et  amiciti»," 

b  still  in  the  Vatican,  and  no  one  hitherto  has  dis- 
puted that  the  book,  like  the  inacriptien,1s  in  ths 
writing  of  the  king.  Mr.  Mathews  (**  Dbry  of 
an  Invalid,"  vol.  i.,  p.  146)  saw  it  in  1818,  and 
that  critical  observer  describes  the  autogr^  with- 
out hint  of  suspicion.  We  ourselves  saw  it  latelyt 
and  by  the  side  of  it  several  of  Henry's  MS.  lel^ 
ten  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  we  certainly  peroei?sd 
no  difference  in  the  handwritings. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  character,  says  Loid  Caap- 

bell— 

uigitizea  Dy  vj  kj\j^  lv^ 
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ia  poUio  tad  priTate  life,  comeB  as  near 
to  perfeetion  as  oar  nature  will  permit ;  and  I  must 
think  that,  in  weighing  it,  there  has  been  too  macb 
eoBoession,  on  the  score  that  the  splendor  of  his 
great  <jaalities  was  obscured  by  intolerance  and 
•aperstition ;  and  that  he  Yoluntarilj  sought  his 
death  by  violating  a  law  which,  with  a  safe  oon- 
•oienee,  he  might  have  obeyed.  We  Protestants 
Most  lament  that  be  was  not  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation ;  but  they  had  as  yet 
been  rery  imperfectly  expounded  in  England,  and 
tbe^  had^  produced  effects  in  foreign  countries 
which  might  well  alarm  a  man  of  constant  mind. 
If  he  adhered  conscientiously  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  he  can  in  no  instance  be 
blamed  for  the  course  he  pursued.  No  good  Ro- 
man Catholic  could  declare  that  the  king's  first 
marriage  had  been  absolutelr  void  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  or  that  the  king  could  be  vested,  by  act  of 
paniament,  with  the  functions  of  the  pope,  as  head 
of  the  Anglican  church.  Can  we  censure  him  for 
•abmitting  to  loss  of  office,  imprisonment  and 
death,  rather  than  make  such  a  declaration  ?  He 
implicitly  yielded  to  the  law  regulating  the  succes- 
■ion  to  the  crown  ;  and  he  offered  no  active  oppo» 
■itipn  to  any  other  law ;— ^nly  requiring  that  on 
matters  of  opinion  he  might  be  permitted  to  romain 
•ilent. 

'*The  English  Reformation  was  a  glorious 
•vent,  for  which  we  never  can  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  divine  Providence :  but  I  own  I  feel 
Httle  respect  for  those  by  whose  instrumentality  it 
was  first  brought  about ; — ^men  generally  swayed 
by  their  own  worldly  interests,  and  willing  to  sanc- 
tion the  worst  passions  of  the  tyrant  to  whom  they 
looked  for  advancement.  With  all  my  Protestant 
leal,  I  must  feel  a  higher  reveronce  for  Sir  Thomas 
More  than  for  Thomas  Cromwell  or  Cranmer." 
—Vol.  i.,  op.  682—683. 
Of  the  Utopia,  the  biographer  thus  writes  :— 
*'  But  the  composition  to  which  he  attached  no 
importance,  which,  as  a  jea-d'esprit^  occupied  a 
few  of  his  idle  hours  when  he  retired  from  the  bar 
sad  before  he  wss  deeply  immersed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  office,  and  which  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
onlty  prevailed  upon  to  publish,  would  of  itself 
have  made  his  name  immortal.  Since  the  time  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  composition  given  to  the 
world  which,  for  imagination,  for  philosophical  dis- 
erimination,  for  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
government,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  springs  of 
human  action,  for  a  keen  olMervation  of  men  and 
manners,  and  for  felicity  of  expression,  could  be 
compared  to  the  Utopia,  Although  the  word  in- 
vented by  More  has  oeen  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guai^e,  to  describe  what  is  supposed  to  be  imprac- 
ticable and  visionary — ^the  work  (with  some  ex- 
travagance and  absurdities,  introduced  perhaps 
with  the  covert  object  of  sofleninip^  the  offence 
which  might  have  been  given  by  his  satire  upon 
the  abuses  of  his  age  and  country)  abounds  with 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  If  I  do  not,  like  some, 
find  in  it  all  the  doctrines  of  sound  political  econo- 
my illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  I  can  distinctly 
point  out  in  it  the  objections  to  a  severe  penal 
eode,  which  have  at  last  prevailed,  afler  they  had 
been  long  urged  in  vain  by  Romilly  and  Mackintosh; 
<-^-«nd  as  this  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  law  of  England,  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  the  following  extract  to  show 
the  law  reforms  which  Sir  Thomas  More  would 
Inve  introduced  when  lord  chancellor,  had  he  not 
been  three  oentories  in  advance  of  his  age :    He 


represents  his  great  traveller  who  had  visited  Uto^ 
pia,  and  describes  its  institutions,  as  saying, 
*  There  happened  to  be  at  table  an  English  lawyer 
who  took  occasion  to  run  out  in  high  commenda- 
tion of  the  severe  execution  of  thieves  in  his  coun- 
try, where  might  be  seen  twenty  at  a  time  dans*** 
ling  from  one  gibbet.  Nevertheless,  he  observed, 
it  puzzled  him  to  understand  how,  since  so  few 
escaped,  there  were  ^et  so  many  thieves  lef^  who 
were  stilt  found  robbing  in  all  places.  Upon  this 
I  said  with  boldness,  there  was  no  reason  to  won- 
der at  the  matter,  since  this  way  of  punishing 
thieves  was  neither  just  in  itself  nor  for  the  public 
good  ;  for  as  the  severity  was  too  great,  so  the 
remedy  was  not  effectual ;  simple  theft  was  not  so 
great  a  crime  that  it  oaght  to  cost  a  man  his  life  ; 
and  no  punishment  would  restrain  men  from  robbing 
who  could  find  no  other  way  of  livelihood.*  In 
this,  not  only  you,  but  a  great  part  of  the  world 
besides  imitate  ignorant  and  cruel  schoolmasters, 
who  are  readier  to  flog  their  pupils  than  to  teach 
them.  Instead  of  these  dreadful  punishments  en- 
acted against  thieves,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
make  provision  for  enabling  these  men  to  live  by 
their  industry  whom  ^ou  drive  to  tbefl,  and  then 
put  to  death  for  the  crime  you  cause.' 

'*  He  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  law  of  forfei- 
ture in  case  of  laroeny,  which  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  I  have  myself 
made  in  parliament  to  amend  it,  still  disgraces  our 
penal  code,  so  that,  for  an  offfence  for  which,  as 
a  full  punishment,  sentence  is  given  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  month,  the  prisoner  loses  all  his  per- 
sonal property,  which  is  never  thought  of  by  the 
court  in  pronouncing  the  sentence.  It  was  other- 
wise among  the  Utopians.  '  Those  that  are  guilty 
of  theft  among  them  are  bound  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  the  owner,  and  not  to  the  prince.  If  that 
which  was  stolen  is  no  more  in  being,  then  the 
goods  of  the  thief  are  estimated,  and  restitution 
being  made  out  of  them,  the  remainder  is  given  to 
his  wife  and  children.'    * 

*'  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  another  extract  to 
prove  that,  before  the  reformation,  he  was  as  warm 
a  friend  as  Locke  to  the  principles  of  religious  tol- 
eration. He  says,  that  the  great  legislator  of  Uto- 
pia made  a  law  that  every  man  might  be  of  what 
religion  he  pleased,  and  might  endeavor  to  draw 
others  to  it  by  the  foree  of  argument,  and  by  am- 
icable and  modest  ways,  without  bitterness  against 
those  of  other  opinions.  *  This  law  was  mwie  by 
Utopus  not  only  for  preserving  the  public  peace, 
which  he  saw  suffered  much  by  daily  contentions 
and  irreconcilable  heats,  but  because  he  thought  it 
was  required  by  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion itself.  He  judged  it  not  fit  to  decide  raslily  any 
matter  of  opinion,  and  he  deemed  it  foolish  and 
indecent  to  threaten  and  terrify  another  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  believe  what  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  W  true.'  His  most  wonderful 
anticipation  may  be  thought  that  of  Lord  Ashley's 

^  "  <  Gospit  accurate  laudaro  rigidam  illam  justitiam  qua 
turn  illic  exercebatur  in  fures,  quos  passim  narrahat  non- 
nnnquam  suapeudi  viginti  in  nak  croce,  atque  eo  Tebemen- 
tius  dicehat  so  mimri  cum  tam  pauci  elaberentur  soppli- 
cio,  quo  male  fate  fieret  (how  the  devil  it  happened;  all 
tam  multi  tamen  ubique  ffraasarentur."  This  lawyer  re- 
minds me  exceedingly  of  the  attorney-generala,  jud^ea^ 
and  secretaries  of  state,  who  in  my  early  youth  eiiloffizea 
the  bloody  penal  code  which  then  disgraced  England,  and 
predicted  that  if  it  were  softened,  there  would  be  no  safety 
for  life  or  property.  They  would  not  even,  like  their 
worthy  predecessor  here  recorded,  admit  its  inefficiencr 
to  check  the  commission  of  orimc.»-¥i)i.'4.7p.J9ilX  lV 
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factory  meisore — by  *  the  Six  Hoon  Bill'  which 
regulated  labor  in  Utopia.  '  Nee  ab  Bummo  maDe 
.  tamen  ad  muUam  usque  noctem  perpetuo  labore, 
velut  jumenta,  fatigatus ;  nam  ea  plus  quam  ser* 
villa  erumna  est ;  nue  tamen  ubique  fere  opificum 
vita  est— -exceptis  Utopiensibus,  qui  cum  in  boras 
tiginti-quatuor  aequales  diem  connumerata  nocte 
ditidant,  sex  duntaxat  operi  deputant,  tree  ante 
meridiem,  a  quibus  prandium  ineunt,  atque  a  pran- 
dio  duas  pomeridianas  boras ;  quum  sex  interquie- 
Terunt,  tres  deinde  rursus  labori  datas  ccena  ciaa^ 
dunt.  Etenim  quod  sex  duntaxat  boras  in  opere 
sunt,  fieri  fortasse  potest,  ut  inopiam  aliquam  putes 
necessariam  rerum  sequi.  Quod  tarn  longe  abest 
ut  accidat,  ut  id  temporis  ad  omnium  rerum  copi- 
am,  que  quidem  ad  vitse  Tel  necessitatem  requiran- 
tur  vel  commoditatem,  non  sufficiat  modo  sed  super- 
sit  etiam.' — Utopia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68." 

This  Life  contains  sundry  pleasant  little  anec- 
doctical  scraps  for  which  we  wish  we  had  room. 
Let  one  suffice.  After  telling  the  well-known  story 
of  the  chancellor's  daily  kneeling  for  his  father  the 
puisne  judge's  blessing  ere  he  opened  court,  Lord 
Campbell  says, — 

*'  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  that  when  the 
chancellor .  left  his  court,  if  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  was  sitting,  a  curtain  was  drawn  and  bows 
were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  judges,  so 
that  I  can  easily  picture  to  myself  the  '  blessing 
scene'  between  the  father  and  son." — Vol.  i., 
p.  544,  note. 

In  another  note  he  corrects  a  very  serious  error ; — 

"  More's  recent  biographers,  by  erroneously  fix- 
ing his  trial  on  the  7ui  of  May,  make  an  interval 
of  two  months  instead  of  six  days  between  that 
and  his  execution ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
although  he  was  arraigned  on  the  "^th  of  May,  he 
was  not  tried  till  the  1st  of  July.''* 

We  do  not  quote  with  the  same  approbation 
Lord  Campbell's  defence  of  the  illustrious  More 
for  his  patronage  of  the  miracles  of  the  **  Maid  of 
Kent":— 

**  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  that  age,  when  in  our  own 
day  a  nobleman,  distinguished  by  his  talents  and 
his  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  his  illustrious  birth, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  to  support  two  contem- 
raneous  miraculous  maids,  the  *  Estatica'  and  the 
« Adolorata.'  "—Vol.  i.,  p.  560,  note. 

Such  little  subserviences  and  flatteries  obiter  of 
contemporary  partisans  are  very  unworthy  of  this 
grave  and  deliberate  work. 

Of  the  life  of  the  next  chancellor  we  given  the 
opening  sentences  :— 

'*  When  Sir  Thomas  More  resigned  the  great 
seal,  it  was  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
afterwards  Lord  Audley,  with  the  title,  first  of 
lord  keeper,  and  then  of  lord  chancellor.  There 
was  a  striking  contrast  in  almost  all  respects,  be- 
tween these  two  individuals — the  successor  of  the 
man  so  distinguished  for  genius,  learning,  patriot- 
ism, and  integrity,  having  only  common-place 
abilities,  sufficient,  with  cunning  and  shrewdness, 
to  raise  their  possessor  in  the  world — having  no 
acanired  knowledge  beyond  what  was  professional 
and  official — having  first  recommended  himself  to 
promotion  by  defending,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
the  abuses  of  prerogative — and,  for  the  sake  of 
remaining  in  office,  being  ever  willing  to  submit 
to  any  degradation,  and  to  participate  in  the  com- 
nuBsion  of  any  crime.  He  held  the  great  seal  for 
a  period  of  about  twelve  years,  during  which,  to 
*  1  St*  Tx*  38ft, 


pleate  the  hvmore  of  hm  e«|NJeieae  md  tynaaieal 
master,  be  sanctioned  the  diveiee  of  three  qeeeas 
— the  exeoutioD  of  two  of  them  oe  a  eeefiold— -tiM 
judicial  murder  of  Sir  ThooMs  MoiefBisbop  FialMr, 
and  aian  V  others,  who,  animated  by  their  exaaiplet 
preferred  death  to  infamy-— the  spoliation  of  the 
church  and  a  diviaion  of  the  plaedier  among  thoee 
who  planned  the  robbery — and  reckleae  ehangee  of 
the  established  religion,  which  leA  untouched  aD 
the  errors  of  popery,  with  the  absurdity  ef  the 
king  being  consutoteid  pope,  and  which  involved 
in  a  common  massacre  those  who  denied  transel^ 
stantiation  and  those  who  denied  the  king's  spirii- 
ual  aupremacy." — Vol.  i.,  p.  580, 

Chancellor  Audley  himself  was  as  rapaciooe  in 
the  matter  of  church  plunder  as  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Bedford-^and  almost  as  sucoessfnl.  After 
extorting  some  four  or  Aye  rich  priories,  he  let  oet 
at  last  the  pand  ob^t  of  his  ambition — whieh 
was  to  get  the  site  and  lands  of  the  greii  Abbey 
at  Walden  in  Essex,  and  nnqoestionably  he  hale 
the  merit  of  urging  this  bold  claim  with  "  feiee 
and  noire^."  He  wrote  thus  to  Vicar-Genetal 
Cromwell :  ''I  have  in  this  world  anstmyned 
greaie  damage  and  infamk  in  serving  the  Kynge'e 
hieness,  which  this  grant  ahall  recomjMiu." 

*'  This  appeal  was  felt  to  be  so  well  foondedt 
that  in  consideration  of  the  bad  law  laid  down  bj 
him  on  the  trials  of  Fisher,  More,  Anne  Boleyn, 
Courtenay,  and  de  la  Pole,  and  of  the  measoree  he 
had  carried  through  parliament  to  exalt  the  royal 
prerogative  and  to  deatroy  the  constitution,  and  of 
the  execration  heaped  upon  him  by  the  wh<^ 
English  nation — as  well  as  by  way  of  retainiag 
fee  for  future  services  of  the  like  nature,  and 
recampeme  for  farther  iVi/omy— he  received  a  waiy 
rant  to  put  the  great  seal  to  the  deaired  grant." 

Lord  Campbell  adds,  *'  Here  he  coostmcted  his 
tomb,  and  his  grandson  built  the  magnificent  man- 
sion of  Audley  End,  now  the  seat  of  Lord  Bray- 
broke.  "  B  ut  Lord  Braybroke's  manaion,  spaeioos 
and  noblo  though  it  be,  is  but  one  wing  of  the 
palace  of  his  Andley  ancestors— *' that  eutely 
fabric  of  Audley  End,"  says  Dugdale,  '*  not  le 
be  equalled,  excepting  Hampton  Court,  by  any  ia 
this  realm." 

This  '*  sordid  slave,"  first  brought  into  notice, 
and  then  was  succeeded  by,  Thomas  Wriotheeley, 
a  man  of  no  splendid  origin,  (son  of  one  of  the 
Kings-at-Arms,)  who  received  from  Henry  VIII.- 
the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Titchfield,  and  the 
title  of  Lord  Wriothesley  of  Titchfield,  and  waa 
one  of  those  executors  of  Henry  who  commenced 
their  administration  by  a  fraudulent  mancsuvre  te 
advance  each  of  themselves  in  the  peerage.  When 
Hertford  became  Duke  of  Somerset  this  chaocelhw 
became  Elarl  of  Southampton  ;  and  so  on  with  the 
rest,  all  moreover  bestowing  on  themselves  **  soil- 
able  grants  to  support  their  new  dignities."  Wri- 
oihesTej,  after  being  accomplice  and  tool  of  Soooer- 
set,  jomed  the  protector's  great  enemy  Dudley, 
suffgested  the  measures  which  ended  in  Somerset 'e 
fall,  and  that  business  consummated,  was  con- 
temptuously tossed  aside  by  Dudley,  and  afW 
languishing  a  year  or  two  in  obscurity,  died  of  a 
**  broken  heart,"  that  is,  of  disappointed  ambitiea. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  in  our  history  as  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
gentle  Surrey,"  and  who  with  his  oum  hmndi 
tightened  the  rack  at  the  torturing  of  the  yoaag- 
and  beautiful  martvr,  Anne  Aakew.  Except  that 
he  wzM  steady  to  his  popery,  it  is  impoeaihle  lo. 
discover  any  respectabl<9  (pp«pi^§p^^^^tffMftti 
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B«t  kb  IBM  «nd0i  aier  time  fenerations  in  n 
Betrese^Raebe}  Wriothesley,  the  admirable  wife 
6f  WilHam  Lord  Raeeell;  and,  of  conrae,  Lord 
Campbeli  mott  needi  contfiTe  to  wind  np  eten 
tkitf  sata^  intriguer's  history  with  a  sentence  that 
woaM  fain  be  civil : — 

••  The  present  Bedford  fiimily  thus  represent 
Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  resembling  him  in 
iinoeritjr  and  steadineas  of  purpose,  but  happily 
distinguished  for  mildness  and  liberality  instead  of 
•lernness  and  bigotry."— Vol.  i.,  p.  65S. 

We«ire  now  advancing  in  **  the  Grandeur  of  the 
Law."  The  next  chancellor  was  William  Paulet, 
Mr  of  an  aneient  knightly  family  in  Somerset- 
riiire,  a  favorite  in  the  household  of  Henry  VIL, 
and  then  of  Henry  VIU.,  who  made  him  chancel- 
lor, Lord  St.  John  of  Basing,  and  a  knight  of  the 
g«rter— a  favorite  and  partisan  of  Somerset's,  who 
nade  him  Earl  of  Wiltshire— then  a  partaker  in 
Ihidley's  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Someraet, 
and  the  presiding  judge  at  Somerset's  trial, 
for  Which  service  i)ndley  made  him  Marquess  of 
Wkiebester—- then  active  in  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane 
Orey,  but  the  first  to  leave  her  party — forgiven 
aoeordingly,  and  made  lord  high  treasurer  by 
Qoeen  Mary— during  whose  whole  reign  he  held 
Aat  oflSce — and  then  the  humble  slave  of  Bur- 
leigh, continned  as  treasurer  by  Elisabeth  till  his 
death  in  1579.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  when 
speaking  of  the  versatile  politicians  who  had  the 
art  and  fortune  to  slide  unhurt  through  all  the 
shocks  of  forty  years  in  a  revolutionary  age,  says, 
«*  the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  who  had  served 
Renry  VH.,  and  retained  office  under  every  inter- 
ned iate  government  till  he  died  in  his  ninety^ 
seventh  year  with  the  staff  of  lord  treasurer  in  his 
hands,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  specimen 
of  this  species  preserved  in  history."  He  expired 
ierenely,  smilingly,  congratulating  himself  that 
**  he  had  been  a  willow,  not  an  oak,"  and  was 
eelnsigned  to  a  magnificent  totnb,  with  the  attend- 
atice  of  one  hundred  arid  three  of  his  progeny. 
This  chancellor  knew  little  enough  of  the  law,  but 
he  had  the  true  qualifications  for  worldly  success. 
To  change  his  religion  four  or  five  times— conduct 
tHe  trials  of  Papists  under  a  Protestant  govern- 
iri^nt,  of  Protestants  under  a  Papist  one,  and  so  on 
hties  ouoties — to  serve  one  sovereign  against  whom 
fee  had  committed  treason,  and  two  ^om  he  had 
b&stardixed — all  these  things  vrere  trifles  to  the 
patriareh  of  the  Marouesses  of  Winchester  and 
lh^ke8  of  Bolton.  *'  He  was,"  says  Lord  Camp- 
bell, with  his  usual  terseness  of  summary,  *'  of  a 
<Aieerful  temper,  pleasing  mannere,  moderate  abili- 
ties, and  respectable  acquirements.  Exciting  no 
^vy  or  jealousy,  he  had  every  one's  ^ood  word, 
and  accommodating  himself  to  the  humora  of 
all,  all  were  dispos^  to  befriend  him." — iSIm;  itur 
4i  astra. 

The  next  was  Richard  Rich,  son  of  a  mercer  in 
dife'  city,  remarkable  in  early  lifo  only  as  *'  a  dicer 
wiki  gamester,"  and  never  suspected  of  severe 
Andy  or  profound  attainments  of^  any  sort,  but  an 
snfd  barrister,  audacious  flatterer,  and  convenient 
lod.  He  was  solicitor-|[eneral  at  the  trials  of 
More  and  Fisher,  and  his  treachery  and  peijury 
^n  volunteered,  procured  him  the  wealthy  sine- 
cfnre  of  ehirographer  to  the  common  pleas.  Then 
#e  have  him  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons — 
^n  payitaaster  of  the  artny— then  chancellor  of 
tfte  Court  of  Augmentations— which  post  enabled 
him  to  secure  chitreh  pltinder  sufdeient  fot  the 
dMbmneiit  of  two  corbnetn^^which  plund^er  ibade 


him  a  good  Protestant — and  kept  him  one,  except 
during  Mary's  short  reign  ;— uhimately  Lord  Rkh 
and  Chancellor  of  England.  His  eldest  son  wat 
created  Earl  of  Warwick — ^his  second,  Eari  of 
Holland.  One  of  his  descendants  built  Holland 
House,  so  famed  as  the  scene  of  political  intriffoo 
in  the  davs  of  Charles  1.,  as  the  residence  of  Addl* 
son's  wife,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick, 
and  since  "  as  the  centre  of  intellectual  and  re- 
fined society  under  the  family  of  Fox."  (Vol.  ii.. 
p.  97.)  The  family  of  Rich  is  now  extinct  in  all 
its  branches. 

We  have  now  another  series  of  clerical  chancel- 
lors—and first,  Thomas  Goodrich — seated  on  ther 
woolsack  by  Dudley,  (December,  1561,)  because 
"  there  was  no  lawyer  in  whom  he  could  place* 
entire  confidence  ;  and  he  had  projects  to  which  a 
lawyer  >vith  any  remaining  scruples  must  object." 
Goodrick  had  been  employed  in  revising  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  compiling  the 
Liturgy  of  Edward  VL,  and  had  been  rewarded 
for  these  services  by  the  mitre  of  Ely.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  Protestant  divine  would,  as  Dudley  had 
rightly  conjectured,  render  him  an  excellent  keeper' 
of  the  royal  conscience,  when  a  warrant  was  to  be 
extorted  from  young  Edward  for  the  execution  of 
his  uncle  Somerset.  The  bishop  therefore  became 
chancellor.  He  acted  as  chancellor  also  to  Ladt 
Jane  Grey — but  resigned  the  seal  with  such 
alacrity  to  Queen  Mary,  the  moment  Jane's  cause 
was  desperate,  and  also  recanted  his  Protestantism 
vrith  such  exemplary  readiness,  that  he  was  par- 
doned and  continued  in  his  see.  Dying  before 
Elizabeth's  accession,  he  died  also  of  course  in  the 
communion  of  Rome. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  Lord  Campbell's  next 
subject — for  he  was  a  great  man,  and  though  it  ia 
strange  enough  that  we  have  never  had  a  separate' 
biography  of  him,  the  principal  events  in  his  life* 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  History  of  England. 
Lord  Campbell  gives  in  full  detail  the  procednro  in 
parliament,  arranged  and  conducted  by  LcJrd  Chan- 
cellor Stephen  Gardjrner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
when  the  Eni;lish  government  and  nation  were  to 
be  formally  reunited  to  the  Roman  chureh.  This 
precedent,  he  observes,  will  probably  be  studied 
by  those  **  who  at  the  present  time  wish  to  brinj^ 
about  a  smiilar  reconciliation."  It  is  a  very  curi- 
ous procedure. 

Gardyner  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  by  Heath, 
Arehbishop  of  York,  whose  earlier  life  is  not  with- 
out its  inconsistencies,  and  who  persevered  in 
Gardvner's  Smithfield  policy,  but  whose  memory 
is  recfeemed  by  his  honorable  conduct  at  and  aftef 
the  death  of  his  patroness  Mary.  Elizabeth  would 
willingly  have  continued  him  both  as  chanceUor 
and  as  arehbishop,  if  he  would  have  gone  into  hei 
and  Cecil's  plans  for  the  revival  of  the  reformed 
religion.  But  Heath  was  steadfost.  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bacon  was  made  lord  keeper — and  refusing, 
in  his  place  of  parliament,  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  the  arehbishop  was  deprived  forthwith 
of  his  see. 

"  He  retired  to  a  small  property  of  his  own  a|' 
Cobham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  days  to  study  and  devotion.  He  was  here 
compared  to  Abiathar,  sent  home  by  Solomon  to 
his  own  field,  and  he  was  said  to  have  found  him- 
self happier  than  he  had  ever  been  during  his  high- 
est elevation.  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  remem- 
bering how  promptly  he  had  recognised  her  titkl' 
vHieii  he  wsis  lord  chancellor,  and  believing  that  ha 
,after^8tds  acted  from  conseientious  motitee,  #tt9 
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in  the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  him  in  his  retreat, 
and,  with  a  certain  hankering  after  the  old  religion, 
she  probably,  in  her  heart,  honored  him  more  than 
she  did  Archbishop  Parker,  whom  she  found  living 
splendidly  at  Lambeth,  with  a  lady  whom  she 
would  neither  call  his  **  mistress*'  nor  his  **  wife." 
•—Heath  survived  till  the  year  1566,  when  he  died 
deeply  lamented  by  his  friends,  and  with  the 
character  of  a  good,  if  not  of  a  great  man. 

'*  Great  reproach  was  brought  upon  the  two 
chancellors,  trardyner  and  Heath,  for  the  furious 
religious  persecution  which  they  prompted  or  sanc- 
tioned ;  but  the  former  gained  much  popularity  by 
his  resistance  to  the  queen  ^s  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the  latter  was  respected 
for  the  general  moderation  of  his  character  and  his 
personau  disinterestedness.  -  They  issued  writs, 
under  the  great  seal,  for  the  election  of  representa- 
tives to  the  house  of  commons  to  fourteen  new 
place"  '"-  u».rally  very  small  towns)  which  had  not 
befort;  ooiii  members  to  parliament — imitating  the 
conduct  of  Edward's  chancellors,  who,  to  strengthen 
the  reformation,  had  enfranchised  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  similar  boroughs.  None  of  their  judi- 
cial decisions  have  been  handed  down  to  us."— 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  86. 

We  must  quote  here  a  note  which  may  nerhaps 
edify  some  of  the  legal  personages  destined  to  fig- 
ure at  her  mMesty's  next  fancy  hall : — 

**  During  Mary's  reign  the  lawyers  devoted 
much  of  their  attention  to  the  regulation  of  their 
own  dress  and  persond  appearance.  To  check 
the  grievance  of  *  long  beards,'  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Inner  Temple  '  that  no  fellow  of 
that  house  should  wear  his  beard  above  three 
^weeks'  growth  on  pain  of  forfeiting  305.'  The 
iMiddle  Temple  enacted  '  that  none  of  that  society 
•should  wear  great  breeches  in  their  hose  made 
difter  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Almain  fashion,  or 
lawn  upon  their  caps,  or  cut  doublets,  undei  a  pen- 
ridty  of  3#.  id.,  and  expulsion  for  the  second  of- 
tfence.'  In  3  and  4  P.  and  M.  it  was  ordained  by 
!  all  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  '  that  none  except 
'loiights  aod  benchers  should  wear  in  their  doublets 
i<nr  hose  any  light  colors,  save  scarlet  and  crimson, 
•nor  wear  any  upper  velvet  cap,  or  any  scarf  or 
wings  in  their  gowns,  white  jerkins,  buskins,  or 
-  velvet  shoes,  double  cuflb  in  their  shirts,  feathers 

•  or  ribbons  in  their  caps,  and  that  none  should  wear 
-their  study  gowns  m  the  city  any  farther  than 

Meet  BniS^e  or  Holbom  Bridge,  nor,  while  in 
commons,  wear  Spanish  cloaks,  sword  and  bucklei, 

•  or  rapier,  or  gowns  and  hats,  or  gowns  girded 
-with  a  dag^r  on  the  back.' " — Rid, 

We  avoid  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  as  '*the  great 
father  of  a  greater  son"  is  well  known  to  all. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  novelties  to  tempt  us  in  the 
riketch  of  his  successor  Bromley,  who  is  sufiiciently 
damned  to  all  ages  by  his  proceedings  at  the  trial 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  sudden  rise  and 
brief  chancellorship  of  the  "  dancing"  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  are  most  amusingly  told — we  cannot 
add  without  scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth ; — on 
the  contrary.  Lord  Campbell  takes  pains  to  prove 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  royal  apartments 
within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  the  leader  of  the 

^  brawl  first  attracted  her  notice  in  Gray's  Inn  Hall, 
^were  about  as  suspicious  as  those  of  his  own  Queen 
Caroline  apd  her  friend  Bergami,  at  Naples ; — ^but 

M.  this  and  the  keepership  of  Puckering  also  we 

innist  pass  over. 

The  next  that  ascended  the  marble  chair  might 

^well  detain  us ;  hat  we  have  given  so  much  space 
to  the  "  mummies"  that  wo  can  afford  little  to  the 


immortals.  Lord  Campbell  has  done  the  life  of 
the  illustrious  EUesmere  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
such  a  subject — ^traced  the  long,  ardnous,  dipnified 
career  with  diligent  research  and  recorded  it  widi 
clearness  and  elegance — ^the  theme,  as  well  it 
might,  evidently  tempting  him  to  unusual  care, 
and  inspiring  a  more  than  common  warmth  as  well 
as  grace  of  expression.  In  one  paragraph  Loid 
Campbell  seems  to  invite  a  conmientary — ^but  we 
beg  to  be  excused. 

'*  From  the  beginning  he  affi>rded  the  examjte 
of  a  consummate  judge.  He  was  not  only  cour- 
teous in  his  manner,  but  quiet,  patient,  and  atten- 
tive— ^waiting  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  facts  and 
law  of  the  case  by  the  counsel  who  had  been 
studying  them — never  interrupting  to  show  qoicl^• 
ness  of  perception,  or  to  anticipate  authorities 
likely  to  be  cited,  or  to  blurt  out  a  jest — ^yet  Tca- 
turing  to  put  a  question  for  the  riffht  understanding 
of  the  points  to  be  decided,  and  gently  checking 
wandenng  and  prolixity  by  a  look  or  a  hint.  He 
listened  with  undividedi  attention  to  the  evidence^ 
and  did  not  prepare  a  speech  in  parliament  or  write 
letters  to  his  correspondents  under  pretence  of 
taking  notes  of  the  arguments  addressed  to  him. 
Nor  aid  he  affect  the  reputation  of  great  despatdi 
by  deciding  before  he  had  heard  both  parties,  or 
by  referring  facts  and  law  to  the  master  whidi  it 
was  his  own  duty  to  ascertain  and  determine. 
When  the  case  admitted  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  he 
disposed  of  it  as  soon  as  the  hearing  was  finished. 
Otherwise,  he  carried  home  the  papers  with  him-* 
not  throwing  them  aside  to  moulder  in  a  trunk 
till,  driven  by  the  importunity  of  counsel  asking  for 
judgment,  he  again  looked  at  them,  long  after  the 
arguments  he  had  heard  were  entirely  forgotten 
and  he  could  scarcely  make  out  from  his  *  hreviate 
book'  the  points  that  had  been  raised  for  his 
decision-r-but  within  a  short  time  spontaneoosly 
giving  judgment  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he  was 
complete  master  of  the  case,  and  never  aggrav»- 
ting  the  an^ish  of  the  losing  party  by  the  belief 
that  if  the  judge  had  taken  more  pains  the  result 
would  have  been  different." 

The  great  chancellor  is  thus  summed  up  :— 

<*  Considering  the  times  in  which  Lord  EUes- 
mere lived,  and  comparing  him  with  his  contem- 
poraries who  reached  high  office,  we  are  bound 
greatly  to  respect  his  memory.  Neither  he  nor 
any  other  morud  man  could  deserve  the  panegyrio 
upon  him  by  a  contemporary  historian  who  knew 
him  well,  *  Nihil  in  viti  nisi  laudandum  aut  fecit, 
aut  dixit,  aut  sensit ;'  but  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  his  errors  were  venial.  We  may  pardon  his 
enmity  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  tried  to 
cover  him  with  disgrace  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  upon  his  death-bed.  With  all  his  other  rivals 
and  political  opponents  he  seems  to  have  lived  on 
terms  of  courtesy  if  not  of  kindness.  He  never 
betrayed  a  friend. 

"As  a  politician  he  always  stood  up  for  the 
extension  of  the  prerogative,  and  his  doctrines 
were  often  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  a  free 
constitution;  but  we  must  remember  that  prece- 
dents might  then  be  cited  for  almost  every  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power;  and  the  great  patriot  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  with  other  eminent  men  as  late  as 
the  revolution  of  1688,  laid  it  dovni  for  law,  thai 
an  act  of  parliament  to  abolish  the  dispensing 
power  would  be  inoperative,  as  the  king  could  fiisl 
dispense  with  the  abolishing  act,  and  then  with 
the  penalty  to  be  dispensed  with. 

"While  Lord  EUesmere  was  chancellor  the  tBW 
state  prosecutioiis  which  were  instituted  took  a 
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BiEMer  snd  moie  legular  fonn ;  and  if  the  Sotner- 
aets  were  improperly  pardoned,  he  was  not  acces- 
sory, like  many  of  his  predeceseozs,  to  the  anjust 
shcKiding  of  noble  blood. 

'*  His  ffreat  natural  abilities  had  been  assidaonsly 
cohivated,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  public 
speakers  who  had  yet  appeared  in  England.  His 
apprehension  was  keen  and  read^,  his  judgment 
deep  and  sound,  and  his  elocution  elegant  and 
easy.  '  He  was  a  grave  and  great  orator,  and 
best  when  he  was  provoked.' 

*<  As  an  equity  judge  he  spdned  more  applause 
than  any  one  who  had  sat  before  him  in  the  marble 
chair.  With  a  knowledge  of  law  equal  to  Ed- 
ward in.'s  lay  chancellors,  Parnyng  and  Knyvet, 
80  highly  eulogized  by  Lord  Coke,  he  was  much 
more  familiar  with  the  principles  of  general  juris- 
prudence. Not  less  noted  for  despatch  and  purity 
than  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  law  of  real  property,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  the  court  in  which  he  had  long 
practised  as  an  advocate;  and  exhibiting  all  the 
patience  and  suavity  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  he 
possessed  more  quickness  of  perception  and  a  more 
Tigorons  grasp  of  intellect.  Many  ecclesiastical 
holders  of  the  great  seal  were  to  be  admired  as 
statesmen  and  scholars,  but  none  had  been  compe- 
tent, without  assistance,  satisfactorily  to  preside  in 
the  judgmentHseat. 

'*  Ellesmere,  while  in  his  vigor,  had  himself  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  business  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. In  his  declining  years  he  required  assist- 
ance ;  but  to  the  last,  every  case  of  magnitude  he 
heard  and  decided  in  person.  During  the  whole 
of  his  time,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire 
cessation  of  all  impeachment  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery either  for  delay  or  corruption  ;  and  the  only 
complaint  against  him  that  he  exceeded  his  juris- 
diction, was  decided  in  his  favor. 

"  He  was  very  solicitous  for  the  honor  of  the 
bar,  which  then  seems  to  have  had  members  much 
given  to  lying,  quarrelling,  making  fraudulent  bar- 
gains with  their  clients,  and,  when  it  suited  their 
purpose,  to  insulting  the  judge.  During  the  hear- 
ing of  the  case  of  Ranolph  Crew,  9  Jac.  1.,  ac- 
cording to  an  accurate  reporter,  'Le  Seizor 
Chancellor  dit,  Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  justitis ! 
ct  il  exhort  les  Lawyers  destre  yeriloqoi,  pacidici, 
et  nemy  de  pticipater  en  le  benefit  dascun  sui^t ;  ut 
gratiose  se  gerant  et  Judici  in  judicio  ne  prejudi- 
cent.' 

"  The  practice  of  the  king  interfering  with  suits 
by  writs  of  privy  seal,  under  pretence  that  one  of 
the  suitors  was  in  the  royal  service,  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Ellesmere  was  influenced  by  these  beyond  granting 
delay — and  all  members  of  parliament  were  consid- 
ered entitled  to  the  like  priyilege. 

"  When  any  cause  was  depending  before  him  in 
which  a  peer  was  concerned,  he  gave  him  notice, 
by  a  missive  under  his  hand,  of  the  time  appointed 
for  hearing  it;  but  he  never  was  suspected  of 
miduly  leaning  in  favor  of  the  aristocratic  party — 
any  more  than  of  seeking  vulgar  praise  by  becom- 
ing counsel  for  the  poor ;  and  he  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  be  at  the  same  time,  the  favorite  of  the 
court  and  of  the  people. 

"  Ellesmere  is  puticularly  to  be  commended  for 
the  exercise  of  his  patronage.  Unlike  Cecil  the 
father,  and  Cecil  the  son,  to  whom  it  is  imputed 
bjr  Bacon,  their  kinsman,  that  out  of  jealousy  they 
vnshed  to  depress  all  rimng  men  of  merit,  he  was 
eager  to  befriend  and  bring  forward  all  who  were 


likely  to  be  able  to  serve  their  country  with  credit 
and  advantage.  He  strongly  supported  Bacon's 
claim  to  the  offices  of  solicitor  and  attorney  gene- 
ral ;  and  recommended  him  as  his  successor.  As 
another  example,  I  may  mention  that  having  heard 
Williams,  afterwards  Sishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord 
Keeper,  when  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  preach  a  ser- 
mon which  displayed  great  talent — although  a 
stranger  to  him,  he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
advanced  him  in  the  king^s  service,  so  that  be 
afterwards  attained  the  highest  honors  in  the 
church  and  state. 

'*  In  making  judges  (a  most  important  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  lord  chancellor,  for  by  a  bad  judicial 
appointment  no  one  can  calculate  the  aggregate 
amount  of  evil  inflicted  on  the  community)  Elles- 
mere deserves  particular  credit.  His  anxiety  on 
this  subject  appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote  on  the 
accession  of  King  James,  recommending  a  new 
call  of  Serjeants,  *  consideringe  that  moost  of  the 
Judges  are  aged,  and  the  Serjeantes  at  Lawe  now 
servinge  at  the  barre  not  so  sufficyent  to  supplye 
judicisdl  places  as  were  to  be  wyshed  (ne  quid 
dicam  durius ;') — a  state  of  that  venerable  court 
very  diflferent  from  what  we  have  constantly  seen 
in  our  time,  when  if,  by  a  new  gunpowder  plot 
exploding  at  the  chancellor's  levee  the  first  day 
of  term,  all  the  judges  should  suddenly  be  swept 
off— the  benches  of  the  diflferent  courts  in  West- 
minster Hall  might  well  be  replenished  from  the 
order  of  the  coif. 

'*  His  great  chureh  patronage,  likewise,  he  dis- 
pensed with  a  single  view  to  the  public  weal. 
« Livings,'  said  he,  *  rather  want  learned  men 
than  learned  men  livings,  many  in  the  universities 
pining  for  want  of  places.  I  wish,  therefore,  some 
may  have  single  coats  before  others  have  doublets ; 
and  this  method  I  have  observed  in  bestowing  the 
king's  benefices.' 

"  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  and  athletic 
man,  and  in  his  youth  was  much  addicted  to  the 
sports  of  the  field.  He  retained  his  personal 
beauty  in  his  old  age,  insomuch  that  many  went  to 
the  court  of  chancery  to  gaze  at  him  ;  '  and  happy 
were  they,'  says  the  factious  Fuller, '  who  had 
no  other  business  there !' 

*'  Although  he  always  lived  in  a  style  suitable 
to  his  station,  he  left  entirely  of  his  own  conquest 
landed  estates  to  the  value  of  6000^.  a  year — equal 
to  the  wealth  of  the  high  hereditary  nobility  of 
that  time. 

"  *  The  Grandeur  of  the  Law'  shows  that  many 
distinguished  noble  houses  owe  their  origin  to 
Westminster  Hall ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
instance  of  the  family  of  a  lawyer  who  had  raised 
himself  from  obscunty*  being  so  soon  associated 
with  the  old  aristocracy,  or  rising  so  rapidly  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  peerage.  John,  the  eldest 
surviving  son,  being  created  Earl  of  Bridge  water 
soon  af&r  his  father's  death,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  being  lord 
president  of  the  principality  and  marches  of 
Wales,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  counties  of 
Salop,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Glamor^ 

gm,  Caermartheo,  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Flint, 
aernarvon,  Anglesea,  Merioneth,  Radnor,  Breck- 
nock, Montgomery,  and  Denbigh,  kept  hia  oonrt  at 
Ludlow  Ca^e,  where  his  children  were  going 


*  Lord  Ellcsniere  was  a  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  ef 
very  ancient  family  and  large  estates  in  Cheshire.  Hm 
present  male  repmeatative  of  that  old  house  of  Egsrtoa 
It  Sir  Philip  de'Malpas  Grey  ^mm^^KJ^^  ^^ 
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to  iltend  th^r  iktlier's  state 

And  new  intrnsted  sceptre-— 

-^when  passing  through  Haywood  Forest  tliey 
vere  benighted,  and  we  Lady  Alice  was  for  a 
short  time  lost.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  '  Co- 
Mvs,'  which  was  acted  by  her  and  her  brothers, 
Lord  Bzaddey  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  Eger- 
ton. 

"  After  this  illustration,  the  family  derived  little 
additional  splendor  from  the  ducal  coronet,  which, 
in  another  generation,  was  bestowed  upon  them. 

"  The  nude  line  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere, 
after  prodocing  many  great  and  honoraUe  charac- 
ters, has  failed ;  and  he  is  now  represented,  through 
a  female,  by  that  accomplished  statesman,  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  who  enjoys  the  princely  posses- 
sions of  the  family,  and  to  whom  eyery  one  will 
rejoice  to  see  its  honors  restored." — ^pp.  259 — 261. 

liord  Campbell  may  well  say  that  the  English 
neerage  has  been  largely  stocxed  from  the  law. 
In  Mr.  Foes'  late  ediuon  of  "  The  Grandeur"  we 
find  the  following  list  of  legal  houses : — 


Dukes,  9.-^ 

Norfblk. 

Deronshire. 

Manehesteir. 

Winchester. 
TownshOnd. 
Salisbury. 
Exeter.     ^ 
Camden. 
Ayleebmy. 
Bristol. 
Earb,  31.--> 
Suffolk. 
Windielsea. 
Sandwich. 
Cardiffia. 
Carlide. 
Shaf^bnrf. 
Coventry. 
Tankenrille. 
Aylesford. 
Cowper. 
Maoelesffeld. 
Buckinghamshire. 
Egreraont. 
Gnilford. 
Hardwicke. 
Bathurst. 
Clarendon. 
Mansfield. 
TblbcH. 
Fonescne. 
Roslyn. 
Harrowby. 
Yenilam. 
Bradrord. 
Eldon. 
Somem. 
Burlington. 
Effingham. 
Tait^rongh. 
jLeioester. 
Lofdaoe. 


Viicouni,  1.— 

Sydney. 
Barons,  40. — 

LeDespenser. 

De  CKfibrd. 

Zouch  of  Harrinesworth. 

Howard  de  WaTden. 

Clifford  of  Chndleigh. 

Middleton. 

Montfort. 

Walsingham. 

Montagu  of  BoagfatoD. 

Kenyon. 

Thnriow. 

LyttletoQ. 

Bayning. 

Bolton. 

LOfoid. 

Basset. 

Alvanley. 

St.  Helens. 

Ellenboroogh. 

Erskine. 

Crewe. 

Manners. 

Gifibid. 

Lyndhnret. 

Tenterden. 

Teynham. 

Grantley. 

Redesdale. 

Wallace. 

Wynfbid. 

Brougham. 

Cha  worth. 

Benman. 

Abinger. 

Hatherton. 

Cottenham. 

Stretheden 
'  Langdale. 

Bruce. 

CampbeQ. 


The  Irish  peerage' wonld  afford  a  crop  in  fuB 
proportion  at  least.  The  Scotch  a  much  scantier 
«M.  The  highest  snoeees  at  the  Edinboigh  bar 
kaa  pranred  a  Mepping-ctooe  to  b«l  one  coronet 
dnee  the  onion  or  the  kingdoms,  viz.,  the  British 
viaooonty  of  Metvifle.    We  rather  wonder  that 


we  have  nevet  heai4  any  comphdM  on  tfi»  adb^ 
ject. 

We  are  not  aorry  that  we  can  rive  place  to  b«l 
the  opening  of  Lord  Campbell^  **  life  of  Lend  B^ 
eon :" — 

"  It  win  easily  be  beHeved  that  I  enter  witfi  ftar 
and  trembling  on  the  arduooa  undertaking  of  at- 
tempting to  narrate  the  hMtory,  aad  to  MiaeaM 
the  character,  of 

*  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.' 

I  must  sa^,  that  I  consider  a  Hf^  of  Lord  Baeon 
still  a  desideratum  in  English  literatnie.  He  has 
often  been  eulogized  and  vituperated ;  there  have 
been  admirable  expositions  oi  his  philosophy  and 
criticisms  on  his  writings ;  we  have  veiy  lively 
sketches  of  some  of  his  more  striking  actions ;  and 
we  are  dazzled  by  brilliant  contrasts  between  his 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  between  the  vidasi- 
tudes  of  prosperous  and  adverse  fbrtunes  whieh  he 
experienced.  But  no  writer  has  yet  presented  him 
to  us  fkmiliarly  and  naturally  from  boyhood  to  old 
age — shown  us  how  his  character  was  fbrroed  and 
developed — explained  his  motives  and  feelings  at 
the  dmerent  stages  of  his  eventful  career— or  made 
us  acquainted  with  him  as  if  we  had  lived  witk 
him,  and  had  actually  seen  him  tongbt  his  alphabet 
by  his  mother— patted  on  the  head  ir^  Qneen  Elis- 
abeth—mocking  the  worshippers  of  Aristode  at 
Cambridge— eatdihig  the  first  glimpees  aUkh  ffteat 
discoveries,  and  yet  tinoertain  whether  the  light 
was  fVom  heaven — ^associating  with  the  learned  and 
the  gay  at  the  conrt  of  France— devoting  liimadf 
to  Bracton  and  the  Tear  Books  in  (Cray's  Inn — 
throwing  aside  the  musty  folios  of  the  law  to  write 
a  moral  essay,  to  make  an  experiment  in  natural 
philosophy,  or  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  bad  hith- 
erto obe^octed  the  progress  of  usefnl  troth — eon- 
tented  for  a  time  with  taking  '  all  knowfedge  for 
his  province'— roused  from  these  specnlations  by 
the  stings  of  vulgar  ambition— plying  dl  the  aits 
of  flattery  to  gain  ofllcial  advancement  by  royal  and 
courtly  favor — entering  the  house  of  commons,  and 
displaying  powera  of  oratory  of  which  he  had  been 
unconsdons — ^being  sedncea  by  the  love  of  popular 
applause,  fbr  a  brief  space  becoming  a  patriot— 
— ^making  amends,  by  defending  all  me  worst  ex- 
cesses of  prerogative — publishing  to  the  world 
lucubrations  on  morals  wnidi  show  the  nicest  per^ 
ception  of  what  is  honorable  and  beantiful,  as  wdl 
as  prudent,  in  the  conduct  of  life — jet  the  aoa  of  s 
lord  keeper,  die  nephew  of  the  prnne  minister,  a 
queen's  counsel,  with  the  first  practice  at  the  bar, 
arrested  for  debt,  and  languishuig  in  a  apunging- 
house — tired  with  vain  solicitations  to  his  own  kin- 
dred fbr  promotion,  joining  the  party  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and,  after  experiencing  the  most  generous 
kindness  from  the  young  and  chivalrous  head  of  it, 
assisting  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  black- 
en his  memory — seeking,  by  a  mercenary  maniage, 
to  repair  his  broken  fortunes — on  the  accession  of  a 
new  sovereign  ofl^ring  np  the  most  servile  adula- 
tion to  a  pedant  whom  ne  utterly  despised — infi- 
nitely gratified  by  being  permitted  to  fcaeel  down, 
with  930  othera,  to  receive  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood— truckling  to  a  worthless  favorite  with  the 
moat  alavish  si&erviency  that  he  might  be  appoint- 
ed a  law-officer  of  the  crown— then  giving  the 
most  admirable  advice  for  the  oompwttion  and 
emendation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  helping  to 
inflict  torture  on  a  poor  parson  whom  he  wisied  to 
hang  as  a  traitor  fbr  writing  ah  unpubliilied  and 
unpreached  sermon— attracting  the  notice  of  , all  En- 
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tope  by  kis  phOosophieal  works,  which  estaUished 
a  new  era  m  the  mode  of  investiffatinf  the  phenmn- 
ena  both  <^  matter  and  mind— basely  intrigiiing  in 
the  mean  wUle  for  farther  promotion,  and  writing 
secret  letters  to  his  sovereign  to  disparage  his  rivals 
-—riding  proudly  l^ween  the  lord  high  treasurer 
and  lora  privy  seal,  preceded  by  his  mace-beaier 
and  purse-bearer,  and  followed  by  a  long  line  of 
nobles  and  judges,  to  be  'vutaXM  in  the  offiee  of 
ferd  high  chaaceller — by  and  bye,  settling  with 
his  servants  the  account  of  the  bribes  they  had 
received  for  him— a  little  embarrassed  by  bung 
obliged  out  of  decency,  the  case  being  so  clear,  to 
decide  against  the  party  whose  moa^  he  had 
pocketed,  but  stifling  the  misgivings  of  oonecience 
by  the  splendor  and  flattery  vfYMk  he  new  com- 
manded—etrook  to  the  earth  b?  the  discovery  of 
his  corruption— takwg  to  hia  bed,  and  refusing 
anstenaace — eenfoesing  the  truth  of  the  charges 
brooght  against  him,  and  abjecdy  imploring  mer- 
ey**nobly  rallying  fh>m  his  disgrace,  and  engaging 
in  new  literary  undertakings,  which  have  add^  to 
llie  splender  of  Us  name— ttill  exhibiting  a  touch 
«f  his  ancient  vanity,  and  in  the  nudst  of  pecaniary 
embarrassment  refusing  to '  be  stripped  of  his  feath- 
en'— -inspired,  nevertheless,  with  all  his  youthful 
seal  for  science  in  conducting  his  last  experiment 
ef  *  stsffing  a  fowl  with  snow  to  preserve  it,'  which 
aoceeeded  *  excellently  wdl,'  but  brought  him  to 
his  grave— and,  as  the  closing  act  of  a  life  so 
•becker^,  making  his  wiH,  whereby,  conscious  of 
the  ehame  he  had  incurred  among  his  contempora- 
xtes,  but  inMnressed  with  a  swelling  conviedon  of 
what  he  had  achieved  for  mankind,  he  bequeathed 
his  ^  name  and  memory  to  men's  charitable  speech- 
ee,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages.' " — Yd. 
ii.,  p.  868. 

We  say  we  are  not  sorry  that  we  mast  here  sus- 
pend oar  qnotation.  Lord  Campbell  has  produced 
a  masterly  review  of  Bason's  whole  careor,  aad  we 
leave  it  unbroken  to  be  studied  and  admired  now 
aad  hereafter  ia  the  work  on  which  it  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  stamp  the  character  of  solid 
worth,  h  is  a  specimen  of  care  and  taste  which 
has  net  been  excelled,  in  our  judgment,  by  any  ef- 
fort ef  this  age  so  rich  in  biogramiy. 

The  Lives  of  Ellesmere  and  Bacon  occupy  1^80 
pagaa  in  the  second  of  these  volumes.  Then  fol- 
few  riu>rter  sketches  of  the  last  ecclesiastical  lord 
keeper,  Bishop  Williams ;  lord  keeper  Coventry ; 
hnd  keeper  Finch ;  k>rd  keeper  Littleton ;  and  die 
honest,  aaspetted  Lane,  who  held  the  great  seal 
at  Oxford,  serred  Charles  I.  with  affectionate  aeal 
«s  his  end,  and  ended  his  own  life  in  sndi  obscnrity 
that  Lord  Campbell  has  been  unable  to  trace  him 
either  to  an  English  or  a  foreign  grave.  The  fol- 
fewing  seafeencee  do  much  honor  to  Lord  Camp- 
hei:— 

^  I  shoaki  have  been  delighted  to  relate  that 
Charles'  last  lord  keeper  lived  in  an  honorable  re- 
tirement during  the  rale  of  those  whom  he  consid- 
ered rebels  and  usurpers,  and  survived  to  see  the 
vsstoration  of  the  monarchy  under  the  son  of  his 
sainted  master ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  find 
BO  aothentic  trace  of  him  after  the  capitulation  of 
Oxford.  From  the  laaff uage  of  Lord  Clarendon ,  it 
night  be  infoned  that  he  expired  soon  after  that 
mimrtane,  while  others  represent  that  he  fol- 
lowed Prince  Chailes  to  the  continent,  and  died  in 
exOe. 

<*  Considering  Sir  Richard  Lane's  spotless  integ- 
ijty,  and  his  uniform  adherence  to  his  principles — 
notwithstanding  hb  comparative  obscurity  and  bis 


poverty,  he  is  more  to  be  honored  than  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors,  who  have  left  behind 
them  a  brilliant  reputation,  and  ample  possessiona 
aad  high  dignities  to  their  posterity."— Vol.  ii.,  p. 
619. 

The  third  of  theee  volumes  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  interestin|  and  important  of  the  series.  It 
desk  with  the  half  century  of  revolutioa  between 
Lane  and  Somers— presenting  vividly  contrasted 
portraitures  of  the  chief  judges  of  the  commoi^ 
w^th,  and  of  men  whose  names  are  landmarks  in 
English  hiBtory-*-Clarendoo — ShafVesbury — Notr 
tingham— <3?uildford — Jefl&eys — ^bot  so  presenting 
these  great  figures  that  we  have  each  in  succession 
with  the  appropriate  environment,  and  that,  on 
qnitting  the  gallery,  we  have  received,  perhaps,  a 
deurer  impression  of  the  whole  period  than  could 
be  derived  from  any  one  volume  of  any  class  whaV 
ever  that  had  been  published  hitherto.  We  are 
bound  to  add,  that  we  leave  it  too  with  very  great 
respect  for  the  author's  candor.  His  whiggism  ie 
steady  and  bold  ;  but  we  have  not  disooveiid  one 
instance  in  whi(^  party  feelings  have  interfered 
with  his  personal  estimate  of  a  tory.  He  appeara 
to  us  to  have  fixedly  aimed  at  justice.  He  has 
spared  no  pains  in  balancing  testimonies.  Hia 
summaries  of  character  are  always  those  of  a 
judge  who  has  at  least  used  his  best  eedeavor  to 
rid  his  mind  of  all  prejudice.  We  can  expeet  w> 
better. 

The  literary  skill  of  the  eompeeidon  is  also  much 
to  be  admired.  He  has  managed  to  reproduee 
general  history  in  a  series  of  professional  biogra- 
phies, without  almost  ever  exoosing  himself  to  the 
charge  of  trespassing  beyond  the  bounds  of  bin 
avowed  province.  This  required  very  great  dex- 
terity. The  labor  must  have  been  vast  tint  reached 
such  results:  yet  the  whole  has  the  stimulating 
efifect  of  a  work  written  con  amore. 

As  often  as  any  prominent  chaiaeter  or  eveat  e# 
this  pregnant  half  century  shall  be  bsoufl^  under 
disci^on.  Lord  Campbell's  authority  aaid  decisiea 
wUl  have  to  be  weighed  and  studied.  We  may, 
therefore,  adhere  with  a  safo  consoieBce  to  the 
humble  plan  of  this  paper,  and  merely  amuse  oni* 
selves,  and  we  hope  our  readers,  with  a  few  nutfe" 
diluH-sudi  diings  ss  we  naturally  marked  widi  our 
pencil  on  a  first  perusal. 

It  was  during  the  Long  Parliament  that  theeus^ 
tom  of  pairing  off  was  first  introduced  (iii.  96») 
A  Presbyterian  and  an  Independent,  agreeing  in 
little  else,  sympathixed  at  the  dinnerniottr,  and 
withdrew  to  sit  at  meat  together  in  some  neigh- 
boring tavern,  and  return  together  when  satisfied. 
By  and  bye  honorable  membera  took  courage  te 
trust  each  other's  words ;  and  whig  and  tory  paim 
now-a-days  do  not  very  often  retire  for  a  tete-iirt6te 
chop  at  the  club. 

Lord  Campbell's  views  as  to  Cromwell  wfll  not 
please  our  good  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  who, 
we  believe,  hss  nearly  finished  a  biography  of 
Oliver  ss  the  model  of  a  **  king."  For  exampte, 
the  liight  before  the  ''  bauble"  was  removed,  there 
wss  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  attended  by  tfaeprin* 
cipal  officers  of  the  army  and  the  heads  of  the 
Independents  :— 

"The  officers  of  the  army  hiveighed  bitterly 
against  the  pariiament,  and  deckied  violently  fiir 
a  change.  Cromwell  reproved  them  for  these  ex* 
pressions  of  opinion, — mm  which  those  who  knear 
him  best  conjectured  that  he  had  prompted  theit 
project,  and  that  he  was  r^li^id  jat^ajl  |ii|E%^ 
support  it,"  O 
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The  parties  reassembled  next  morning,  and  again 
no  agreement  was  come  to.  Whitelock  retired 
with  his  mind  in  utter  obscurity. 

'*  Historians  profess  themselTes  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  opei,  imperious,  and  frantic 
manner  in  which  Cromwell  a  few  hours  afWr  ex- 
pelled the  members  from  the  house — which  they 
consider  as  inconsistent  with  his  general  character 
— not  attending  to  the  fact  that  to  gain  his  object 
he  had  previously  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  intrigue, 
deceit,  and  hypocrisy." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  69. 

We  find,  on  the  subject  of**  Chancery  delays," 
in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  a  note  which  gives  us  a 
eorious  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  but  recently  lost 
to  the  social  world  which  he  had  long  embel- 
lished : — 

**  The  late  Mr.  Jekyll  told  me  that  soon  after  be 
was  called  to  the  bar,  a  strange  solicitor  coming 
up  to  him  in  Westminster  Hall,  begged  him  to  step 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  make  a  motion  of 
oourse,  and  gave  him  a  fee.  The  young  barrister 
looking  pleased,  but  a  little  surprised,  the  solicitor 
said  to  him, '  I  thought  you  had  a  sort  of  right, 
sir,  to  this  motion,  i^r  the  bill  was  drawn  by  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  your  great-grand-uncle,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne." 

Perhaps  the  most  piUvresgue  of  all  these  lives  is 
the  last— that  of  Lord  Jeffreys,  whose  atrocious 
celebrity  as  a  criminal  jud^  has  almost  absorbed 
the  memory  of  his  ever  having  held  the  great  seal. 

After  going  through  the  crowded  vicissitudes  of 
Lord  Jeffi^ys'  career,  one  is  startled  at  reading 
that  it  closed  when  he  was  only  forty  years  of  age. 
Of  very  humble  origin,  (the  son  of  a  little  Welsh 
shopkeeper,)  with  no  influential  connexions,  never 
suspected  even  of  severe  application  in  any  line  of 
stuoy — ^that  he  should  have  risen  to  be  recorder  of 
London  at  the  age  of  thirty,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
his  natural  talents  were  very  extraordinary.  His 
profligacy  accounts  too  well  for  his  subsequent 
elevations;  but  even  Roger  North  admits,  that 
when  under  no  excitement  either  of  politics  or  of 
brandy,  the  chief  justice  of  England  was  the  most 
dignified  judge  he  ever  saw  on  any  bench ;  and 
Lord  Campbell  pronounces  his  decisions  as  chan- 
oeUor  to  have  been  in  general  much  to  his  credit. 
That  was  morning  work ;  that  he  ever  was  entirely 
sober  afier  mid-day,  during  his  prominent  yean, 
We  much  doubt ;  that  latterly  he  had  drunk  himself 
into  a  species  of  insanity,  there  is  little  question. 
The  whole  story  is  told  by  Lord  Campbell  with 
most  thrilling  effect :  but  we  shall  extract  only  two 
or  three  brief  passages. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph  is 
worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  Tacitus,  or  the  sarcasm 
of  Maochiavelli :— • 

"James,  far  from  abandoning  his  plsns,  was 
more  resolute  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  Earl 
of  Rochester,  his  own  brother-in-law,  and  others 
who  had  hitherto  stood  by  him,  having  in  vain  re- 
monstrated against  his  madness,  resigned  their 
offices;  but  Jeffreys  still  recklessly  pushed  him 
forward  in  his  headlong  career.  In  open  violation 
of  the  test  act,  four  Catholic  lords  were  introduced 
into  the  cabinet,  and  one  of  them.  Lord  Bellasis, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  in  the  room 
of  the  Protestant  Earl  of  Rochester.  Among  such 
colleagues  the  lord  chancellor  was  contented  to  sit 
in  council,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  Sunderland  and  other  renegades 
who,  at  this  time,  to  please  the  king,  professed  to 
ehaDge  their  religion,  and  were  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.    Perhaps,  with  his  peculiar  sa- 


gacity, Jefilreys  thought  it  would  be  a  greater 
sacrifice  in  the  king*s  eyes  to  appear  to  m  daily 
wounding  his  conscience  by  submitting  to  measures 
which  he  must  be  supposed  inwardly  to  coiMiemn." 
—Vol.  iii.,  p.  664.     * 

Our  next  quotation  may  desore  particular  atten- 
tion :—  ' 

'*  The  Earl  of  Castlemaine  was  sent  to  Rome, 
regularly  commissioned  as  ambassador  to  his  holi- 
ness the  pope,  a  papal  nuncio  being  reciprocally 
received  at  St.  James'.  But  however  impolitic 
this  step  might  be,  I  do  not  think  that  the  king  and 
the  chancellor  are  liable  to  be  blamed,  as  they  have 
been  by  recent  historians,  for  having  in  this  instance 
violated  acts  of  parliament.  If  Si  those  are  ex- 
amined w^ich  had  passed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  reformation  down  to  the  *  bill  of  rights,'  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  none  of  them,  can  be 
applied  to  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  pope. 

*'  Whether  this  is  now  forbidden  depends  upon 
the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  words  in  the  bill 
of  rights, '  shall  hold  communion  with  the  see  or 
church  of  Rome.'  James'  diplomatic  interoonrse 
with  the  pope  is  not  there  alleged  as  one  of  his 
infractions,  by  which  he  had  sought  to  subvert  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  kin^^om." — Vol.  iii., 
p.  866. 

We  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  the 
preceding  sentences  msule  the  subject  of  discussion 
during  some  not  remote  session  of  parliameot. 

'*  When  we  read  in  history  of  civil  conlmotioiis 
and  foreign  invasions,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  all 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  was  suspended.  But  on 
inquiry,  we  find  that  it  went  on  pretty  much  as 
usual,  unless  where  interrupted  by  actual  violence. 
While  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  advancing  to  the 
capital,  and  James  was  marching  out  to  give  him 
battle,  if  his  army  would  have  sto<Ki  true — ue  Court 
of  Chancery  sat  regularly  to  hear  *  exceptions ' 
and  *  motions  for  time  to  plead  ;'  and  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Princess  Anne  fled  to  Notting- 
ham, and  her  unhappy  father  exclaimed,  in  t£e 
extremity  of  his  agony, '  God  help  me !  my  own 
children  have  forsaken  me,'  the  lord  dianeelhir 
decided,  that  *  if  an  administrator  pays  a  debt  doe 
by  bond  before  a  debt  doe  by  a  decree  in  equity^ 
he  is  still  liable  to  pay  the  debt  due  by  the  decree.' 
(S4th  Nov.  1688.  2  Vernon,  88,  Searle  v.  Lane.) 
This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  last  day 
of  his  sitting. 

** '  He  hsul,'  says  North, '  a  set  of  banterers  for 
the  most  part  near  him,  as  in  old  time  great  mea 
kept  fools  to  make  them  merry.  And  these  fel- 
lows, abusing  one  another  and  their  betters,  were 
a  regale  to  him.'  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  circulated  in  good  society.  He  was  not  only 
much  at  court,  but  he  exchanged  Tisits  with  the 
nobility  and  persons  of  distinction  in  different  walks 
of  life.  In  the  social  circle,  being  entirely  free 
from  hypocrisy  and  affectation— from  haughtiness 
and  ill-nature — ^laughing  at  principle-— courting  a 
reputatiitn  for  profligacy — talking  with  the  utmost 
freedom  of  all  parties  and  all  men — he  disarmed 
the  censure  of  the  world^and,  by  the  fascinatioa 
of  his  manners,  while  he  was  present,  he  threw  aa 
oblivion  over  his  vices  and  his  crimes. 

'*  From  Sir  John  Reresby  we  learn  how  Ytxj 
pleasant  (if  not  quite  decorous)  must  have  been 
his  parties  in  Duke  Street.*    'I  dined  with  the 

*  The  chapel  in  Dake  Street,  Westminster,  is  a  relic  of 
Lord  Jeffreys.  It  was  the  great  hall  of  a  roansioa  erected 
by  him,  and  there  he  used  to  transact  his  judicial  1 
out  of  term. 
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jftA  ehanoellor,  where  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
was  a  gnest,  and  some  other  gentlemen .  His  lord- 
ahip  having,  according  to  costoro,  dnink  deep  at 
dinner,  called  for  one  Moantfort,  a  gentleman  of 
his,  who  had  been  a  comedian,  an  excellent  mimic ; 
and  to  divert  the  company,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
term  it,  he  made  him  plead  before  him  in  a  feigned 
oaose,  during  which  he  aped  the  judges  and  all  the 

rat  lawyers  of  the  age,  in  their  tone  of  voice  and 
their  action  and  gesture  of  body,  to  the  very 
great  ridicule,  not  only  of  the  lawyers,  but  of  the 
law  itself,  which  to  me  did  not  seem  altogether 
•o  prudent  in  a  man  in  his  lofty  station  in  the  law : 
diverting  it  certainly  was,  but  prudent  in  the  lord 
chancellor  I  shall  never  think  it.' 

•*  On  one  occasion  dining  in  the  city  with  Alder- 
man Dnncomb,  the  lord  treasurer  and  other  great 
oourtiers  being  of  the  party — they  worked  them- 
aelves  op  to  such  a  pitch  of  loyalty  by  bumpers  to 
'  confusion  to  the  whigs,'  that  they  all  stripped  to 
their  shirts  and  were  about  to  get  upon  a  sign  post 
to  drink  the  king's  health — when  they  were  acci- 
dentally diverted  from  their  purpose — and  the  lord 
chancellor  escaped  the  late  which  befell  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  of  being  indicted  for  indecently  exposing 
bis  person  in  the  public  streets.  But  this  frolic 
brought  upon  him  a  violent  fit  of  the  stone,  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

*'  1  should  have  expected  that,  boldly  descending 
to  the  level  of  his  company,  and  conscious  of  great 
mental  power,  he  would  have  despised  flattery; 
but  it  b  said  that  none  could  be  too  fulsome  for 
bim,  and  this  statement  b  corroborated  by  some 
dedications  to  him  still  extant.  The  pious  author 
of  the  '  History  of  Oraclee  and  the  Cheats  of  the 
Pagan  Priests,'  (1688,)  after  lauding  his  great 
virtues  and  actions,  thus  proceeds : — '  Nor  can  the 
vnthioking  and  most  malicious  of  your  enemies 
reproach  your  lordship  with  self-interest  in  any  of 
your  services,  since  aU  the  world  knows  that  when 
they  were  thought  criminal,  nay  even  punishable, 
you  had  nothing  led  you  but  honor,  justice,  and 

INMOCKNCE.' 

"  He  was  not  only  famous,  like  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  for  his  chansojis  &  boire,  but  he  had  a 
scientific  skill  in  music,  of  which  we  have  proof 
at  this  day.  There  being  a  great  controversy  which 
of  the  two  rival  organ-builders.  Smith  or  Harris, 
•hould  be  the  artist  to  supply  a  new  organ  to  the 
Temple  Church,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should 
•end  one  on  trial,  and  that  the  lord  chancellor 
•hould  decide  between  them.  He  decreed  for 
Smith — the  deep  and  rich  tones  of  whose  organ  still 
charm  us.  Harris'  went  to  Wolverhampton,  and 
Is  said  to  be  of  hardly  inferior  merit." — Vol.  iii., 
pp.  590,  591. 

Jeffreys  having  on  the  downfall  of  James  assumed 
the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor,  and  secured  a 
berth  in  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  the  continent, 
might  in  all  likelihood  have  escaped  in  safety — but 
for  his  bve  of  strong  liquors.  He  would  be  put 
ashore  in  the  morning  to  taste  the  beer  of  the  Red 
Cow  at  Whapping — and  was,  although  he  wore  a 
tarpaulin  jacket,  and  had  shaved  off  his  terrible 
eyebrows,  recognized  in  that  pothouse  by  an  attor- 
ney whom  he  had  recently  browbeaten  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  result  is  well  knowh.  It  is 
new,  to  us  at  least,  that  just  before  the  catastrophe 
James  had  promoted  him  to  the  Earldom  of  FUnt. 
The  patent  could  not  have  passed  the  seal. 

We  need  hardly  saj  that  we  shall  expect  with 
great  interest  the  continuation  of  this  periormance. 


But  the  present  series  of  itself  is  more  than  sufll- 
cient  to  give  Lord  Campbell  a  high  station  among 
the  English  authors  of  his  age. 


Resistence  to  Physical  Suffering. — A  post- 
humous work,  by  Mr.  Loudon,  just  published,  en- 
titled "  Self  Instruction  for  yuung  Gardeners," 
&c.,  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  author's 
life,  which  presents  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  will  in  resisting  the  effects  of 
disease.  Such  was  Mr.  Loudon's  industry,  that 
he  sat  up  two  nights  of  the  week  to  study  ;  when 
actively  engaged  he  allowed  himself  (and  others) 
but  four  hours  sleep ;  dictated  to  two  amanuenses 
at  the  same  time ;  and  rose  at  four  in  the  morning 
to  overlook  a  speculation,  when  suffering  from 
severe  illness  and  bodily  pain.  AAer  submitting 
to  the  amputation  of  an  arm,  he  wished  to  go  to 
business,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  was 
with  difiScuhy  cot  to  bed.  He  dictated  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  "  Self-Instruction,"  till  the  mid- 
night before  his  death,  and  died  standing.  '*  For- 
tunately," says  Mrs.  Loudon,  **J  perceived  a 
change  taking  place  in  his  countenance ;  and  I  had 
just  time  to  clasp  my  arms  around  him,  to  save 
him  from  falling,  when  his  head  sank  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  he  was  no  more."  A  large  brain 
and  a  nervous-bilious  temperament  have  frequently 
impelled  individuals  to  efforts  of  this  description, 
but  never  perhaps  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  In  no  case,  however,  are  they  to  be 
held  up  as  examples.  The  harmonious  exercise 
of  the  entire  organization  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
action  of  each  individual  organ ;  and  those  who 
attempt  to  develop  to  an  increased  degree  the 
power  of  the  brain,  by  exercising  it  to  the  neglect 
of  the  due  exercise  of  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the 
lungs,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  system,  will 
soon  find  by  sad  experience,  what  they  would 
never  have  doubted  with  regard  to  any  other 
structure,  namely,  that  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
one  part  at  the  expense  of  another  can  only  accel- 
erate the  destruction  of  the  whole. 


Chestnuts  as  Food. — ^Each  family  possesses 
or  purchases  what  they  call  a  patch  of  forest ;  the 
price  is  estimated  according  to  the  average  quantity 
of  chestnuts  annually  produced.  The  fruit  is  gatlh* 
ered  in  October  and  November,. immediately  smoke- 
dried  on  mats  made  of  cane,  with  a  fire  beneath, 
(shelled  by  being  beaton  in  sacks,)  ground  in  a 
mill  to  a  fine  flour ;  which,  wet  with  water  and 
stirred  to  a  paste,  is  spread  on  round  hot  stones 
between  dried  chestnut  leaves ;  and  a  cake  is  pro- 
duced resembling  our  crumpet  or  Scottish  scone, 
and  called  necci,  or  netchy  according  to  our  pro- 
nunciation. This  substantial  food  costs  a  ttiird 
less  and  often  only  half  the  price  of  wheaten  flour, 
and  goes  further  in  sustaining  the  hungry  peasant- 
ry :  but 'too  much  rain,  or  too  little,  or  the  least 
frost,  ruins  their  harvest.  The  poorer  classes  are 
permitted  to  glean  after  a  certain  day :  and  aU 
chestnuts  that  fall  on  the  high  road  are  public  pro- 
perty. I  once  asked  an  old  man,  past  eighty,  with 
seven  in  family,  if  he  had  gathered  enough! 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  sufficient  to  sustain  us  till 
Christinas:  after  that,  God  will  provide."  And 
such  is  the  general  spirit  of  faith  and  resignation 
amonff  these  poor  people,  whom  we  find  always 
grateful  and  contented.— itfr5.  Slisted's  Lettert.j 

6'^ 
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MAMXH0  A  NOSB  TO  LEAD  THE  PUBUG  BY. 

[Tlie  Picayune  copies  a  case  of  the  Rhaooplastic  opera- 
tion  lately  perfonned  in  New  Yoik,  and  thus  moralizes.] 

This  operation  is  said  to  hare  been  first  per- 
formed in  India.  It  was  more  recently  revived  by 
Professor  DifTenbaeh  of  Berlin,  and  was  practised 
Boccessfully  on  a  number  of  Bonaparte's  officers 
and  soldiers  who  lost  their  noses  from  frost-bite 
daring  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia. 

Though  there  have  not  been  many  cases  of  this 
oature  reported  by  the  surgeons  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rhinoplastic  art  has  long  been  understood  and  prac- 
tised b^  politicians,  who  discovered  that  that  huge 
personification  called  the  '*  body  politic''  had  no 
nose.  It  is  a  clear  case  that  no  ambitious  man  or 
set  of  men  can  "  lead  the  public  by  the  nose"  un- 
less that  organ  is  in  full  force  and  development. 
It  »  equally  clear  that  the  party  which  performs 
the  rhinoplastic  operation  upon  the  body  politic  has 
a  better  claim  to  lead  public  opinion ;  for  the  nose 
by  which  this  is  attained  is  in  fact  the  nose  of  that 
party. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  one  man  lays 
bold  of  another  man's  nose,  and  disputes  arise  as 
to  the  real  proprietor  of  the  various  noses  by  which 
the  pubKo  is  lea.  Some  noses,  too,  pull  off  in  the 
pnoBss  of  drawing  the  people  by  them,  and  others 
are  literally  worn  away  by  excessive  handling. 
An  apt  illustration  of  tnese  ideas  is  furnished  by 
leoent  examples.  When  Mr.  Tyler  got  to  be 
President,  he  fancied  that  the  old  circulating  medi- 
um, or  paper  nose  which  the  whigs  had  been  tug- 
ffiog  at  for  a  long  time,  had  become  too  ragged  and 
min  for  a  good  pull,  and  disliking  the  sub-treasury 
as  a  png,  he  incontinently  went  to  work  to  manu- 
frcture  a  new  independent  nose— a  nose  all  his 
own.  His  first  essay  was  a  glass  one,  com- 
pounded of  bonesty  and  patriotism  crystalized  in 
equal  portions,  lliis  nose  was  too  transparent — 
the  neople  saw  through  it,  and  consequently  would 
not  be  led  by  it.  It  was  brittle,  also,  and  broke 
off  close  up  the  cheek.  But  honest  John  did  not 
■top  at  that.  Seeing  the  body  politic  without  any 
good  and  sufiteient  proboscis,  he  cast  around  him 
and  presently  bethought  of  performing  the  rhino- 
plastic operation  out  of  Texas.  This  vras  not 
exactly  taking  the  "  flap  but  of  the  forehead"  as 
surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  John 
eould  not  perceive  why  the  deficient  organ  might 
■ot  be  supplied  from  the  dorsal  integument  or 
•temum.  The  Texas  nose  proved  a  sneezer,  but 
as  Mr.  Tyler  was  complacently  admhring  the  pub- 
lic phasis  in  this  new  feature,  Mr.  Polk  laid  hold 
of  it  as  his  property ,  and  after  a  short  struggle  the 
American  Diffeobach  was  fain  to  yield  his  inven- 
tion to  the  behoof  of  another. 

Texas  is  annexed.  She  is  no  longer  a  nose, 
bnt  a  portion  of  the  noseless  body  pofitic — and  a 
yery  credible  portion,  too.  Since  she  has  been 
abM>rbed,  the  ingenuity  of  political  doctors  has 
been  sorely  tax^  to  find  a  new  one.  Oregon, 
California,  and  even  the  Canadas  have  been  suc- 
oessively  examined  to  see  if  they  may  not  become 
ihinoplastic  materials.  Mr.  Levy,  of  Florida,  not 
Mpinng  to  the  credit  of  manufacturing  an  entire 
organ,  has  discovered,  nevertheless,  that  Cuba 
would  make  a  very  resectable  wart  on  the  next 
nose  that  is  adopted.  Now,  we  have  no  objfeotion 
to  makinff  noses  out  of  adjoining  territory,  as  it  does 
away  wiUi  the  necessity  of  mangling  the  veritable 


body  pditie ;  hot  in  this  {vooest  the  mannfiietoraBS 
ought  to  be  ready  to  deiood  its  nose  if  Ji^  Boll^ 
or  aoj  other  Johnny,  should  seek  to  pull  us  by  it* 
Foreign  powers  might  take  it  into  their  heads  *'  to 
make  a  handle"  of  our  new  noses,  and  in  that  casa 
the  United  States  ought  to  blow  thenw-not  tbo 
noses^^-40  the  four  winds. 

Bui  enough  of  noses  fat  the  preaenl,  though  it 
might  be  shown  that  etery  State  has  propoMd  a 
nose  in  its  turn.  Pennsylvania  thinks  that  an  iron 
nose  would  be  a  most  durable  and  dignified  organ ; 
Louisiana  imagines  a  sngar  candy  nose  would  giro 
a  sweet  expressbn  to  the  oountenanoe ;  New 
York  regards  the  example  of  Lot's  wife,  as  inei|]* 
eating  a  scriptural  precedent  in  fayor  of  noses  of 
salt ;  Mississippi  wishes  the  nose  stufied  with  ost- 
ton,  to  keep  it  in  shape,  whilst  North  Carolina ' 
contends,  with  good  ressoo,  that  soy  nose  adopted 
should  be  daubed  with  tar  to  m^e  it  stick  and 
prevent  infectious  diseases.  Other  States  might 
be  reviewed  in  this  connection  ;  but  we  will  con- 
clude this  dissertauon  by  lecalling  a  prevalent  cu»* 
tom,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  generally 
undoistood  in  its  philosophic  and  deriyatiye  intev* 
est.  If  any  one  attempts  to  bambootle  or  do  a 
boy  in  the  streets,  the  lad  will,  if  up  to  sooff,  pot 
his  thumb  to  his  nose  and  titillate  toe  air  with  his 
fingers — perform  certain  fancy  gyrations  easily 
understood  but  difficult  to  describe.  Most  people 
look  upon  this  movement  as  a  piece  of  vulgar  bufV 
fbonery  :  but  it  is  not.  The  boy  understands  tho 
science  of  noses,  as  practised  bv  politicians,  and 
merely  intimates  by  the  gesture  that  the  rhinoplso* 
tie  operation  cannot  be  oome  upon  him. 


RicoyBBT  or  Animation  bt  OALyANiSM.'— 
Some  days  ago  a  person  residing  at  Ferrybridge,  a 
potter  by  trade,  came  home  intoxicated,  and  sinised 
and  ill-treated  his  wife.  Being  a  nervous  person, 
she  could  not  endure  this  treatment,  and  resolved 
to  leave  him,  and  ran  out  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Not 
having  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  long  time, 
the  neighbors  went  in  search  of  her.  After  ex- 
amining all  probable  houses  and  places  where  she 
was  thought  to  be,  without  success,  it  was  deemed! 
proper  to  drag  the  canal,  some  thinking  she  might 
have  jumped  m  tbere ;  but  in  the  mean  time  one  of 
the  party  found  her  behind  a  building,  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  from  starvation.  She  was  carried  into 
the  house,  and  Mr.  P.  Atkinson,  surgeon,  wso 
sent  for,  who  used  and  sdmintstered  every  proper 
means  to  restore  her,  but  of  no  avail,  life  appew- 
ing  extinct.  Afler  nearly  three  hours'  exertiena 
in  chafing  the  body,  applying  warm  fiannets,  fte.^ 
Mr.  Atkinson  sent  for  Mr.  Qiarter,  late  of  Kirby- 
moorside,  schoolmaster,  requesting  him  to  brin^ 
his  powerful  galvanic  BachoflTner's  maehine,  which 
he  had  just  constructed.  This  was  very  soon  pol 
in  readiness  with  one  of  Dsniell's  sustaining  bat- 
teries, and  taken  to  the  patient's  house,  who  stiQ 
remained  inanimate.  The  maehine  was  promptly 
applied,  and  in  eight  or  ten  seconds  si^ns  of  m 
were  apparent.  After  passing  two  shocks  thnmsh 
the  body,  from  the  riffht  to  th^  left  breast,  the 
lungs  began  to  heave,  fiie  heart  and  pulse  to  heal, 
and  to  the  astonishment  and  gratifieatton  of  a  nion- 
ber  of  witnesses,  she  exclaimed,  ^*  What  are  yo« 
doing!  Where  am  IT"  Another  ^fkt  she«l| 
was  given,  when  she  was  enabled  to  sh  upright  | 
sickness  followed,  and  animation  wss  oompleic' 
restored.    She   i9   now  fast   recovering.-* Yc 

^"*''*"'  *  uigitizea  Dy  vj  kj\j^  i v 


vma  Bnn'9  evitm»  vsom  not  mhun  pont. 
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From  ih^Uptemot. 
idWH   BTOT'*   8T0EIB8    FBQH    THB    ITALUM 
POETS.* 

It  18  a  relief  to  tam  from  the  miBkiUul  w  tiad- 
}oe  comptlationa  of  the  day,  aa4  from  fictiosa 
vnere  the  artist  is  aunk  in  the  crafiaman,  to  a 
irork  like  thia,  where  a  cognate  spirit  and  the  toI- 
natary  studies  of  years  are  applied  con  amon  to  a 
congenial  theme.  Leigh  Hunt  showa,  ve  think, 
lo  greater  advantage  in  these  Storks  from  the  kal- 
ian P09t8  than  he  ever  did  before.  Yeara  have 
mellowed  hia  ^nius  and  refined  bis  taste,  withoot 
diminiahing  his  buoyant  spirit  or  liis  wide  ajanpa^ 
thies  with  humanity.  His  stvle  is  as  vaned,  as 
easy,  and  as  graceful  as  ever,  but  without  the  old 
affectations,  and  with  greater  strength  and  clos^ 
Hees ;  which  is  the  same  as  saying  mt  bis  matter 
js  more  weighty.  Above  all,  the  move  mollified 
•pint  of  the  age  is  visible  in  his  lives  of  the  Italian 
poeU;  upon  whose  misfortunes  his  commentary 
if  not  his  research,  throws  a  juster  light,  whilst  he 
4efends  their  alleged  persecutors  from  the  high- 
floanding  abuse  that  has  been  helped  upon  them. 
Time  and  experience,  too,  have  brought  a  juster 
Jthough  a  harder  estimate  of  human  things;  and 
imnius  is  not  upheld  as  an  all  in  all,  or  an  excuse 
lor  misdeeds,  or  even  as  a  necessity  for  miafortnae* 
'*  Poor,  illustrions  Tasso !  weak  enoogh  to  war*- 
;riuit  pity  from  his  inferiers-^great  enougih  to  oieiv 
^adow  in  death  his  once-fancied  auperiois.  He 
lias  been  91  by-word  for  the  misfortunes  of  genius  : 
tinl  geniu9  was  not  his  misfortune ;  it  was  nis  only 
food,  and  might  have  brought  bim  all  hl^inesa. 
Xt  is  the  want  of  genius,  as  far  its  it  goes,  and 
ji^art  fVem  martyrdoms  for  conscience'  sake,  which 
liroduces  misfortunes  even  to  genius  itself-**-the 
want  of  as  much  wit  and  balance  on  the  coounon 
aide  of  things  as  genius  is  supposed  to  confine  to 
the  uncommon." 

The  work  consisu  of  two  great  divisions'^^one, 
Ihe  "  Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets ;"  the  other, 
tiiographieal  and  critical  notices  of  th^  aothom  from 
vhom  the  tales  are  drawn.  These  are  the  great 
jiarrative  poets  of  Italy— Dante,  born  in  1265; 
Polci,  1431 ;  Boiardo.  1434 ;  Ariosto,  1474 ;  and 
Tasso,  1544.  The  weight  of  Dante's  great  work 
Jhas  induced  Mi.  Hunt  to  present  an  abstract  of  tJlie 
vhole.  With  the  other  writera,  the  most  interestr 
ing  and  presentable  stories-r-in  some  cases  incir 
dents  rather— are  taken  from  their  works,  drawn 
together  when  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  other 
parts  of  the  poem  intervening,  and  translated  into 
prose.  In  the  case  of  Dante,  Mr.  Hunt  has  omit^ 
ted  his  tedious  lectures  on  scholastic  divinity,  and 
other  lumber  of  his  age ;  the  diffuse  and  discursive 
Puki  has  often  been  abridged ;  some  omissions  are 
made  in  the  other  poets,  to  give  greater  closeness 
and  rapidity  to  the  narrative ;  and  groas  faults  of 
style  and  taste,  such  as  conceits,  are  dropped,  eape^ 
eially  in  Tasso ;  hot  nothing  is  presented  to  the 
reader  that  is  not  of  the  original  authora.  The 
atones  are  accompanied  by  notes,  generally  of  a 
critical  or  reflective  character;  and  some  more 
striking  Msaages  are  printed  in  an  appendix  in  the 
original  Italian,  so  as  to  furnish  a  help  or  stimu- 
lus to  the  tyro  and  a  means  of  comparison  to  the 
Advanced  student. 

As  we  hold  to  the  impossibility  of  a  poetical 

translation  conveying  an  exact  resemblance  of  the 

original,  and  believe  that  the  beat  idea  of  an  author 

la  to  be  obtained  by  a  tranalation  literally  faithful 
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bovrevsr  assseo  it  may  be.  the  deaign  of  Mr.  Horn's 
work  will  not  be  obieoted  to  by  ns.  Great  felicity 
of  language,  and  strength  of  diction,  arising  from 
Ike  geniua  of  the  author  and  the  idiom  in  which 
he  writes,  must  be  lost  in  prose :  but  who  can  re- 
tain them  in  vevse,  even  though  the  translator  may 
aometimea  aoar  above  l^is  original  1  Every  thin|r 
else  can  be  presented  in  prose :  structure,  disposit 
tkm,  eharaotera,  and  sentiments,  not  only  can  be 
exlkibited  witii  more  aoeoraoy  and  truth,  but  are 
more  likely  so  to  be,  because  the  tranalator  is  not 
fettered  by  the  necessities  or  tempted  by  sobm 
prettinesses  of  his  verse.  Lsngnage,  in  (act,  with 
the  melody  and  movement  of  verae,  (which  are  bm 
forms  of  lanffnage,)  are  all  we  lose  by  a  proeo 
tranalation.  In  a  poetical  attempt  we  do  not  gaia 
lAeni,  (whatever  may  be  aubstituted,)  whilst  wo 
are  aJmeat  certain  to  lose  in  more  material  things* 

The  Italian  writers  are  more  especially  adapted 
for  a  translation  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  as  dispteyed  in  these  v^dnmee.  Whet^Mr 
from  their  language,  their  genius,  or  the  eirsam^ 
stanoM  ef  thmr  country,  there  b  much  in  them 
tha«  is  hotter  nway ;  often  msoe  diffoeeness,  oAen 
matter  which,  whatever  its  temporary  interest, 
attmeta  no  longer  as  based  upon  no  system  of  life 
or  natural  poeaibility,  and,  unlike  the  lafea  e# 
knighl-eivantry  from  which  it  waa  derived,  nei 
believed  by  the  writovs  themaolvea.  Dante  is  an 
exeeplion  «s  regaida  diffoaenem  of  style ;  h«t  ho 
had  theok^iral  and  philosophical  matter  whidi 
haa  long  aioce  paaaed  to  the  Itmbo  of  vanity,  and 
eonotiainahim,  likehisgiooleroompetiteron  sua* 
ilar  oeoacaons,  **  serpentrlike  in  prose  to  sweep  tho 
groond."  A  good  plan,  however,  is  not  of  mudi 
impertaneo  wuhoot  a  corresponding  execution* 
On  this  ground  Bfr.  Hunt  is  entitled  to  great  praiao. 
Without  any  attempt  at  poetical  ornament,  or  viti- 
Ming  his  pnee  by  a  mixed  style,  he  aeeme  to  have 
aimed  at  tmnsfusing  the  spirit  of  his  originalo«rr 
condensed,  stem,  lively,  garrnloua,  or  aa  it  may  be. 
For  these  reaaona,  we  think,  Storiafrom  the  Itd^ 
itm  Poets  in  some  senee  better  than  ^e  originals, 
nnlefs  to  those  who  can  read  ^ian  with  a  reUshr 
ing  eompvehensien  akin  to  a  native*a.  For  these 
woo  have  slight  aoquaintanee  with  the  langaago, 
or  oeoe  at  aH,  the  v^me  offsn  the  aherteet  and 
ploaaaoteet  enl  to  a  knowledgo  of  the  snbstonoe  and 
manner  of  the  five  great  poets  of  Italy.  Tothest»» 
dent  ii  will  bo  of  use  as  fumiahmg  bim  with  a 
brood  idea  of  the  poema  before  he  eommenees  their 
•tndy.  As  mere  take  they  are  of  great  interssl. 
No  poeiieol  translation  we  have  ever  aeen  ap« 
proaches  in  clearness,  force,  or  impressivenees,  to 
tho  story  of  Dante's  ''Journey  through  Hell.'* 

The  stories,  however,  are  not  the  only  featuro 
of  the  book.  The  biographieal  notices  are  eouaHy 
intereoting ,  and  of  course  exhibit  more  of  Mr« 
Hont's  own  eharaoteristics,  improved,  aa  we  havo 
alieody  intimated.  In  every  lite,  the  leading  ineii> 
dents  of  the  man's  oareer,  the  personal  traits  which 
distinguishod  him,  and  the  literary  charaoteristieo 
of  his  works  snd  geoias,  ars  presented  with  brevity, 
vivoaity,  and  p^Maantnem.  The  principal  events 
are  distinct  marked,  hot  there  is  nothing  of  dry 
and  formal  narrative :  the  essence  of  preoediof 
authorities  has  boon  distilled,  and  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  Leigh  Hunt's  genius,  more  sensiblo 
than  we  ever  mot  it,  yet  not  a  whit  lees  tolerant 
or  less  animotod.  Somothnes  he  may  purane  hio 
eriticsl  ioatanees  of  fenltn  into  a  too  great  miantor 

new ;  and  Aiiesto  sotms  to  die  suddenly  and  befMco 
I  hia  time,  from  tho  hiograyher  having  aimed  toe"^ 
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much  at  exhibiting  the  genera]  spirit  of.  the  life, 
and  ncfflected  to  let  the  epochs  carry  their  date. 
One  and  all,  however,  are  admirable  notices  of  the 
great  Italian  poetic  constellation ;  pith  and  marrow 
endowed  with  vitality. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  two  most 
elaborate,  Dante  and  Tasso ;  upon  whose  lives  a 
new  light  is  shed,  somewhat  destructive  of  wonder 
and  romance.  The  rep\ilsive  and  unamiable  traits 
of  Dante,  his  ferocity  of  disposition,  his  party 
hatreds,  and  his  indulgent  self-will,  are  put  for- 
ward in  justice  to  the  world,  and  in  explanation  of 
the  life  of  exile  and  unhappiness  which  he  en- 
dured :  yet  the  poet's  humanity  is  nerer  lost  sight 
of  by  the  reader  in  a  merely  critical  indictment ; 
nor  the  influence  of  the  age  in  its  eflTect  upon  the 
forms  in  which  Dante's  bitterness  found  vent ;  for 
the  bitterness  itself,  our  author  holds,  was  tiiere 
in  him. 

<*  There  is  a  sketch  of  his  conntenanoe,  in  his 
joonger  days,  from  the  immature  but  sweet  pencil 
of  Giotto ;  and  it  is  a  refreshment  to  look  at  it, 
though  pride  and  discontent,  I  think,  are  discern- 
ible m  its  lineaments.  It  is  idle,  and  no  tme  com- 
pliment to  bis  nature,  to  pretend,  as  bis  mere 
worshippers  do,  that  his  face  owes  all  its  sobse- 
qnent  gloom  and  exacerbation  to  external  oaases, 
and  that  he  was  in  cYerv  respect  the  poor  victim 
of  events — the  infant  chansed  at  nurse  by  the 
wicked.  What  came  out  of  him  he  must  have  bad 
in  him,  at  least  in  the  germ ;  and  so  inconsistent 
was  his  nature  altogether,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  an 
epitome  of  all  the  myei  passions  that  are  capable 
of  coexisting,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  thooghtful 
and  outrageous,  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  he  must  have  bad  an  angel  for  one  parent, 
and — I  shall  leave  his  own  toleration  to  say  what 
—for  the  other." 

If  not  equal  in  foree,  the  Life  of  Tasso  is  supe- 
rior in  delicate  discrimination.  The  restlessness— 
the  endless  suspicions,  especially  of  his  friends— 
the  exaction  of  attentions,  which  if  not  granted 
offended  him,  and  when  given  raised  in  him  the 
idea  that  he  was  flouted  under  the  forms  of  respect 
<-^e  mobility  of  disposition,  which  drove  him  to 
quit  places  not  only  without  motive  but  against  his 
interest — and  his  crowning  violence  of  language-^ 
are  all  marked  with  great  nicety ;  the  author  not 
only  penetrating  to  the  core  of  his  authorities,  but 
his  imagination  grasping  results  beyond  the  mere 
letter — as  in  this  account  of  the  poet's  Journey  to 
visit  his  sister,  af\er  making  his  escape  from  a  sort 
of  surveillance  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  at 
Ferrara. 

*<  The  unhappy  poet  selected  the  loneliest  ways 
be  oould  find,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  where  his  aiater  lived.  He  was 
afraid  of  pursuit ;  he  probably  had  little  money ; 
and,  considering  his  ill  health  and  his  dread  of  the 
Inquisition,  it  is  pitiable  to  think  what  he  may  have 
endured  while  picking  his  long  way  through  the 
back  states  of  the  Church  and  over  the  mountains 
of  Abruszo,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  For 
better  security,  he  exchanged  clothes  with  a  shep- 
herd ;  and  as  he  feared  even  his  sister  at  first,  from 
doubting  whether  she  still  loved  him,  his  interview 
with  her  was  in  all  its  circumstances  painfully 
dramatic.  Cornelia  Tasso,  now  a  widow,  with 
two  sons,  was  still  residing  at  Sorrento ;  where.the 
poet,  casting  his  eyes  around  him  as  he  proceeded 
towards  the  house,  must  have  beheld  with  singular 
leelings  of  wretchedness  the  lovely  spots  in  which 
ho  had  been  a  happy  littie  boy.    He  did  not  an- 


nounce himself  at  once.  He  brought  letters,  fas 
said,  from  the  lady's  brother ;  and  it  is  aflfecting  to 
think,  that  whether  his  sister  might  or  miffht  noc 
have  retained  otherwise  any  personal  recoIlectioB 
of  him  since  that  time,  (for  he  had  not  seen  her  im 
the  interval,)  his  disguise  was  completed  by  tho 
alterations  which  sorrow  had  made  m  his  appea»> 
ance.  For,  at  all  events,  she  did  not  know  him. 
She  saw  in  biro  nothing  but  a  haggard  stranger 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  writer  of  the  letters, 
and  to  whom  they  referred  for  particulars  of  the 
risk  which  her  brother  ran  unless  she  could  afford 
him  her  protection.  These  particulars  were  given 
by  the  stranger  with  all  the  pathos  of  the  real 
man,  and  the  loving  sister  fainted  away.  On  her 
reooverr,  the  visitor  said  what  he  could  to  reasaurt 
her,  and  then  by  degrees  discovered  himself.  Cor- 
nelia welcomed  him  in  the  tenderest  manner.  She 
did  all  that  he  desired ;  and  gave  out  to  her  friends 
that  the  gentleman  was  a  cousin  from  Bergamo, 
who  had  come  to  Naples  on  family  affairs." 

If  any  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  completeness  of  the 
Life  of'^  Tasso,  it  is  that  Mr.  Hunt's  conclusiona 
scarcely  equal  his  premises.  One  half  of  his  na]«> 
rative  sufllces  to  show  that  the  poet's  intellect  was 
deranged ;  yet  he  seems  at  the  last  to  shrink  from 
the  obvious  conclusions,  of  madness,  and  that  the 
duke's  conduct  and  the  alleged  mysteries  are  all 
intelligible  enough .  Full  justice,  too,  seems  hardly 
done  to  the  prince.  Mr.  Hunt  indee^i  defends  him 
from  the  exaggerated  charges  of  poets  and  senti- 
mentalists ;  but  the  case,  like  all  such  cases,  was 
exceedingly  difllcuh  to  treat.  The  duke  seems  to 
have  borne  a  good  deal  of  fretfulness  and  violent 
language,  as  wejl  as  want  of  ingenuousness,  or 
more  truly  the  cunning  of  the  deranged  :  his  order 
to  confine  Tasso  seems  to  have  been  a  last  resoures 
to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  One  main  offence 
appears  to  have  been  not  answering  Tasso 's  let- 
ters ;  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have 
been  an  endless  task.  And  when  we  consider  tbs 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  those  days,  or  for  that 
matter  within  the  last  half-century  in  this  country, 
that  of  Tasso  appears  to  have  been  highly  consid- 
erate. His  friends  visited  him ;  be  wrote  enough 
to  fill  several  volumes ;  and  beyond  the  confino- 
meht  and  his  own  delusions,  drenching  with  medi- 
cine seems  to  have  been  the  great  grievance.  The 
duke  may  have  acted  without  much  tenderness  or 
sofllcient  consideration,  and  he  would  doubtless 
have  shown  more  of  both  could  he  have  placed 
himself  in  the  position  of  posterity :  but  this  was 
of  course  impossible,  and  posterity  should  allow 
for  the  fBci, 

Many  points  and  passages  full  ef  character  and 
matter,  and  interesting  from  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate,  tempt  us ;  but  we  must  confine  oar> 
selves  to  one — a  condensed  view  of  the  misfortunes, 
temper,  and  acts  of  Dante  aAer  his  sentence  of 
banishment. 

<*From  that  day  forth,  Dante  never  beheld 
again  his  home  or  his  wife.  Her  relations  obtained 
possession  of  power,  but  no  use  was  made  of  it 
except  to  keep  him  in  exile.  He  had  not  accorded 
with  them  ;  and  perhaps  half  the  secret  of  his  con- 
jugal discomfort  was  owing  to  politics.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  married  couple  were  not 
sorry  to  psrt ;  others  think  that  the  wife  remained 
behind,  solely  to  scrape  together  what  property  she 
could,  and  brinif  up  the  children.  All  that  ia 
known  is,  that  she  never  lived  with  him  more. 

**  Dante  now  certainly  did  what  his  enemies  had 
aocuaed  him  of  wishing  to  do :  he  joined  Ute  old 


fishbb's  dbawino-boom  scrap-book. 


•zilee  wbom  be  had  helped  to  make  sacb,  tbe 
party  of  the  Ohibellines.  He  alleges  that  be  was 
Berer  really  of  any  party  but  bis  own ;  a  uwe^ 
eonfession,  probably  true  in  one  sente,  considering 
his  scorn  of  other  people,  his  great  intellectuia 
superiority,  and  the  large  views  he  had  for  the 
whole  lulian  people.  And,  indeed,  he  soon  quar- 
relled in  prirate  with  the  individuals  composing 
his  new  party,  however  stanch  he  apparently  re- 
mained to  their  cause.  His  former  associates  he 
had  learned  to  hate  for  their  differences  with  him, 
and  for  their  self-seekipg ;  he  hated  the  pope  for 
decetring  him ;  he  hated  the  pope's  Frenc|)  allies 
for  being  his  allies,  and  interfering  with  Florence  { 
and  he  had  come  to  love  the  emperor  for  being 
hated  by  them  all,  and  for  holding  out  (as  he  fan- 
cied) the  onk  chance  of  reuniting  Italy  to  their 
eonfusion,  and  making  her  the  restorer  ojf  himself 
sod  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

*'  With  these  feelings  in  his  heart,  no  money  in 
hia  purse,  and  no  place  in  which  to  lay  his  head, 
except  such  as  chance-patrons  afforded  him,  he  now 
began  to  wander  over  Italy,  like  some  lonely  lion 
of  a  man,  *  grudging  in  his  great  disdain.'  At  one 
moment  he  was  conspiring  and  hoping ;  at  another, 
despairing,  and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  his  beau- 
tiful Florence :  now  again  catching  hope  from 
some  new  movement  of  the  emperor's ;  and  then, 
not  very  handsomely  threatening  and  reabusing 
her ;  but  always  pondering  and  grieving,  or  trying 
to  appease  his  thoughts  with  some  composition, 
ehiefly  of  his  great  work.  It  is  conjectured,  that 
whenever  anything  particularly  affected  him,  whe- 
ther with  joy  or  sorrow,  he  put  it,  hot  with  the 
impression,  into  his  *  sacred  poem.'  Everybody 
who  jarred  against  his  sense  of  right  or  his  preju- 
dices he  sent  to  the  infernal  regions,  friend  or  foe : 
the  strangest  people  who  sided  with  them  (but 
certainly  no  personal  foe)  he  exalted  to  heaven. 
He  encouraged,  if  not  personally  assisted,  two 
ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Ghibellines  against 
Florence ;  wrote,  besides  his  great  work,  a  book 
of  mixed  prose  and  poetry  on  *  Love  and  Virtue,' 

Sbe  ConvUo,  or  Banquet ;)  a  Latin  treatise  on 
onarchy,  {de  Monorchia,)  recommending  the 
'divine  right'  of  the  emperor;  another  in  two 
parts,  and  in  the  same  language,  on  the  vernacular 
Tongue,  (de  Vulgari  Eloquio;)  and  learned  to 
know  meanwhile,  as  he  affectingly  tells  us,  *  how 
hard  it  was  to  climb  other  people's  stairs,  and  how 
•alt  the  taste  of  bread  is  that  is  not  our  own.'  It 
is  even  thought  not  improbable,  from  one  awful 
passaffe  of  his  poem,  that  he  may  have  *  placed 
himself  in  some  public  way,'  and  *  stripping  his 
tisaffe  of  all  shame,  and  trembling  in  his  very 
▼itals,'  have  stretched  out  his  hand  *  for  charity' 
—an  imaffe  of  suffering,  which,  proud  as  he  was, 
yet  considering  how  great  a  man,  is  almost  enough 
to  make  one's  common  nature  stoop  down  for 
pardon  at  his  feet ;  and  yet  he  should  first  pros- 
trate himself  at  the  feet  of  that  nature  for  his 
outrages  on  Grod  and  man." 


From  tba  BmnlMr. 
FUher*s  Drawing-Boom  Scrap-Book,  1846.    By 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.    Fisher  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Norton  succeeded  L.  £.  L.  in  the  editor- 
ship of  this  volume,  and  in  the  grace  and  versatili- 
ty of  her  poetical  contributions  to  it.  The  subjects 
are  in  no  case,  we  believe,  left  to  the  poet's  choice. 
It  is  a  yearly  collection,  or  scrap-book,  of  prints 
already  used  in  other  ways  by  the  publisher ;  por- 
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traits,  landscapes,  scenes  from  history,  and  faneifhl 
designs — selected  for  anything,  we  should  sayi 
rather  than  their  poetical  capabilities }  and  set  bie- 
fore  the  editor  for  poetical  illustration.  We  men- 
tion this  to  show  Uie  difficulties  overcome :  there 
being  no  failure  to  extenuate  or  account  for.  It  is 
something  to  do  what  only  the  best  writers  can  do 
—invest  a  commonplace  with  beauty.  Poetry  has 
been  doiuff  it  ever  sinc^  the  world  began,  "  Hang- 
ing a  pean  in  every  cowslip's  ear." 

Much  of  the  art  of  this  scrap-book — as  of  all 
scrap-books  and  annuals  now-a^ays,  in  truth-— is 
wonderfully  common-place:  yet  is  this  the  last 
word  by  which  we  may  describe  its  verses.  Their 
ease  of  adaptation  to  subjects  the  most  ungenial, 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  their  greatest  merit.  We 
might  have  that — without  the  pointed  moral,  the 
witty  fancy,  the  eloquent  and  touching  truth,  the 
hearty  and  honest  satire,  which  we  also  find  in  the 
volume.  And  this,  whether  the  subject  be  a  por- 
trait by  Kneller,  by  Reynolds,  by  Lawrence,  or  by 
Ross ;  a  sprawling  Dutch  print  of  the  Soothing  of 
Saul,  a  dull  French  print  of  Coriolanus  and  hie 
Mother,  or  an  inconceivably  flat  English  print  of 
Kinff  Charles  and  his  Children. 

If  asked  to  name  the  single  poem  in  which  the 
most  of  these  fine  qualities  are  shovm,  we  should 
at  once  select  the  illustration  to  Sir  William  Ross' 
miniatore  portrait  of  the  childhood  of  *'  Lady  Adela 
Corisande  Maria  Yilliers,  daughter  of  the  £arl  and 
Countess  of  Jersey. ' '  The  verses  were  written,  we 
believe  printed,  before  the  event  which  gave  an  un- 
expected **  furtive"  interest  to  their  fair  theme. 
The  writer,  simply  regarding  this  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  of  high  bira,  was  moved  to  think  of 
the  influences  at  work  around  her ;  and  has  written 
a  poem,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  surpaasinff  beauty. 
A  manifest  and  profound  truthfulness  in  the  feeling 
of  it,  maksm  the  satire  of  it  very  terrible. 

The  beauty  of  thy  starlike  eyes,  as  radiant  as  the 

summer  sides — 
I  first  beheld  in  eariy  years,  before  my  own  grew 

used  to  tears. 
And  if  thy  picture  had  been  sent,  for  meed  of 

printed  compliment. 
In  those,  my  inexperienced  days*— I  might  have 

given  it  vaguest  praise, 
Writ  vnth  a  tame  and  girlish  pen.  But  I  have  seen 

'*  the  world"  since  then, 
Have  seen  the  world,  and  taken  measure  of  hearts 

that  lead  a  life  of  pleasure. 
And  rather  should  compassionate  the  dangers  of 

thy  brilliant  fate, 
Wcmdering  who  thy  bark  shall  guide — ^^hile  toss- 
ing on  that  sea  of  pride, 
What  may  be  thy  af^er  fruit,  flower  with  poison 

rounci  thy  root. 
What  the  blossom  then  shalt  bear,  in  diat  worid's 

cold  atmosphere. 
Wilt  thou  dwell  in  peace  apart— happy  in  thy  own 

yotang  heart ! 
Gentle  mother — ^faithful  wife— star  of  a  retired 

Hfe! 
Or  wUl  charm  and  beauty  be,  things  of  notoriety. 
Like  hers,  whose  haughty  power  defied,  the  com- 
ing of  the  royal  bride?  * 
Wilt  then  in  thy  beauty's  bloom— learn  to  rule,  yet 

not  presume — 
Keeping  safe  the  meeker  way-^oved  and  honored ; 

who  shall  say  t 

*  See  the  account  gnven  of  the  arrival  of  Caroline  of  C 
Brunswick,  in  the  latdy-published  Letters  of  tbe  Earl  sf 
Malmsbury,  and  other  memoirs  of  the  time. 
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At  this  iBomeat  picUure*  riie,  Tiyidly  before  my 

eyes, 
Of  the  Udies  I  hvre  known,  oooapyiag  FasUoa'a 

throoe — 
S^me  were  meek  aa^  wise  sod  g^-*HK>me  seemed 

made  of  psiated  wood — . 
Jointed  just  enou|^  to  more— not  enoagh  to  live 

and  love- 
Some  but  empty  dpbeiB  w^e— «ome  like  angels 
1  fair 


pure  and 
Two,  above  the  rest,  I  mark ;  one  for  light  and  one 

for  dark. 
Striving,  restless,  angry,  loud  ;  pushing  through  a 

yielding  crowd. 
With  a  kind  of  reckless  foioe,  (as  a  horseman 

clears  a  course ;) 
Balancing  excess  of  scorn,  for  the  crowd  not  gtesXr 

ly  bom. 
By  excess  of  humble  orooching,  (inner  sliivishooes 

avouching,) 
To  the  magnates  and  the  stars-*generals  of  suo- 

eessf  ol  wsags*- 
Prtnoes  of  the  reigning  honses^with  serene  or 

rojral  spouses^- 
All  the  greater  idolising-*HiH  the  weaker  Qrranni^ 

i»g—  , 

Now  with  knees  on  stimned  hinges    now  with 

servile  snnple  cfinges — 
Leaarning  easdy  to  benid— to  n  jdnee,  bat  «Ql  a 

friend—* 
Setting  yirt«e*«  Umitatioii,  not  by  eoidnot  but  by 

stations- 
Peeving,  spite  «f  Truth*e  effulg6noe»  F^udHon's 

CalhoUc  indulgenee 
Stands  on  sale  for  fait  requital  In  a  oeiooet  and 

title. 
Aad  the  ragged  path  of  aianen,  (gieatly  smeethed 

by  giving  dinners^) 
Can  be  paved  and  railed  away,  lot  the  leel  of  finer 

clay : — 
Such  a  one — ^in  earnest  truth— I  remember,  from 

my  youth  I 

Gentle,  gracious,  quiet,  meek — ^wilfa  the  frank  light 
on  her  eheek« 


Of  an  ancient  noble  line,  that  needs  no  made  of 

playing  '<  fine," 
Or  bold  assumption  to  detensine,  ihit  claim  to  sev- 

eral  bars  of  ermine. 
Too  hifffaly  bred,  too  highly  bom,  to  pni  on  airs  of 

vulgar  aoom« 
Too  certain  of  her  own  degree,  to  gradge  the  meed 

of  eonrtesy, 
(That  meed,  so  small  a  thing  to  give«*<no  Undly 

pleasant  to  reoeive ;) 
Still  speaking  in -sweet  anderton»— with  nothing  in 

her  to  inaka  known 
To  the  crowds  who  round  her  bow^-she  is  high, 

and  they  are  bw-*- 

her  &ee,  such  natural 


dis^ 


Except  that  Nature  gave 

m»esty  aad  gfsoe, 
That  they  who  watch  to  see  her  pass, 

tiQctioninherelssB, 
Something  more  dignified  and  fair,  and  more 

than  othen  are : 
iMlining  fram  her  own  goad  heart,  to  panse  and 

take  the  weaker  part : 
Ho  waning,  elinibiag,  and   resisting    9capimg 

homage,  not  insisting — 
And  ffmh§  mom  than  e? «r  3ret  was  graatad  with 

displeased  regret, 
To  all  the  pk>ttinf  and  contriving,  of  those  (or 

Fashion^  empue  striving  3— 


This  also  I  have  seen;  apd  know-*4be  pietma 
faithful,  painted  so. 

Now,  whidi  of  these  riiaQ  seem  to  dne,  the  better 

worldlT  path  to  be. 
Lies  foMea  m  the  future  years,  which  hold  thy 

joys,  thy  hopes,  and  fbus. 
The  good  choice  lies  fkt  off,  befbve  thee — thy  fife's 

young  angel  watoheth  o*er  thee— 
And  kindly,  yet,  thy  star-like  eyes  reflect  the  glow 

of  summer  skies ; 
Oh !  never  may  their  tarnished  light,  by  worlAy 

contact  grow  less  bright ; 
Nor  the  sweet  fount  of  tight  supplied,  grow  dim 

with  tears,  or  cold  with  pride ! 


The  '*  good  choice"  lay  <*  ftr  off,"  or 
so,  when  the  Unes  were  vmtten :  bnt  the  chossa 
that  was  so  soon  to  imply  escape  from  what  ia 
here  so  bitterly  set  fbrth,  let  us  hope  was  not  ill 
made.  In  the  two  contrasted  {MOtnres,  the  "  frur" 
will  be  recognised,  we  think,  as  easily  as  tha 
"dark," 


MISS  MABTINSAU'S  FO&B8T  AND  ^AMS  LAW 
TALES. 

Faiiafps  have  suggested  to  Miss  Martioeait 
that  the  apparently  impending  change  in  the  game- 
laws  "  might  be  made  in  a  more  wise,  easy,  and 
amicable  manner,  if  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  system  on  all  parties  coo- 
cerned  were  more  general  than  it  is  found  to  be  ;*' 
and  it  "  has  been  representod  to  her  that  this  last 
object  might  be  promoted  by  such  a  work  as  she 
is  veoturisg  to  ofier."  Hence  the  origin  of  JFbr- 
e9t  and  Gmne  Law  Tales;  which  are  to  delineato 
the  working  of  the  systom^  from  the  time  of 
Canuto  to  the  present  day.  The  first  of  the  three 
volumes  is  devoted  to  what  are  properly  the  fo^ 
est-Iaw4 ;  emlnrace  the  period  between  their  origin 
usder  Canuto  and  their  abolition  by  the  lon^  parBa- 
ment ;  and  consist  of  four  tales,  each  of  which 
aims  at  displaying  the  most  striking  evil  of  a  oaj^ 
ticular  penod.  "  Meidhin,"  the  met  tale,  is  laS 
under  the  Danish  conquest — of  which,  by  the  bye, 
it  is  a  more  cogent  illustration  than  of  the  foresi* 
laws,  since  accident  leads  to  their  violation  by 
Merdbin  through  the  disgraceful  penalty  of  collcet> 
ing  wolfs*  tongues  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  him 
by  a  subordinato  Danish  ofilcer ;  all  which  is  duly 
set  right  by  Canuto  himself.  "  The  ICanor  and  the 
Eyrie"  is  a  Saxo-Norman  story;  involving  the 
misery  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  new  for- 
est, the  expulsion  of  a  Saxon  noble  from  his 
manor-house^  and  his  subsequent  refuge  in  the 
north  as  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood ;  where  ne  heads 
the  northern  war  against  William,  and  dies  throiDuciL 
the  treacherous  arts  of  a  Norman  monk.  '*  T^ 
Staunch  and  their  Work"  belongs  to  the  time  of 
John  ;  the  bearing  of  the  incidents  oa  the  ibrestp 
laws  illustrates  the  fines  and  other  oppression  laid 
upon  the  yeoman  or  franklin,  on  the  plea  that  he 
had  wrongfuHy  broken  up  and  cultivated  fotesl- 
land,  in  defiance  of  all  proofs  of  rightful  posses 
slon ;  hot  the  barons  and  Magna  Cnarta  are  dM 
most  coospienous  featnves  In  this  tsls.  "Old 
Landmarks  and  Old  Laws"  brings  us  down  to  the 
days  of  Charles  die  First;  and  a  noble.  Lord 
Southampton,  is  the  victim;  rents  fbr  his  estate 
to  more  tnan  its  value  being  claimed  by  the  crown, 
on  the  pretence  of  ite  having  been  forest ;  and  th€ 
wrong  is  only  righted  by  the  long  parliament. 


THs  coiKtvn  or  wm  isles. 
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The  main  objeel  ill  dM  trie  Is  Mttkfif  developed  ; 
Old  Parr  tod  the  soboeqiiefliDiislbrtttiies  of  Charles 
being  used  t»  my  tbo  ioeetest  thoogh  the  patri- 
arch seems  also  iMvodoeed  for  a  ^erj  eorwrt  com- 
parison of  mesmerism  with  Hanrey's  disoovery  of 
the  circnlatioa. 

The  striking  exoellenoe  of  BILbs  Martineao  as  a 
didactic  writer  consists  in  her  power  of  animating 
her  authorities.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
her  philosophies  in  fiction,  we  doubt  whether  she 
has  a  view  of  her  own,  unless  it  be  the  eonunon- 
place  ethics  of  the  party  to  which  she  belongs ; 
but  her  power  is  unrivalled  in  erobodring  and 
animating  the  Tiews  of  othw  people.  No  matter 
what  the  sohjeel  or  the  opinion,  abstruse  argument 
starts  up  into  adion,  ineideni,  actors,  and  dia- 
logue, under  her  magic  pen.  The  theories  of 
MaUhusor  Ricardo,  Adam  Smith  or  M'CuUoch — 
the  views  of  Bloomfield,  or  Chad  wick,  or  what- 
ever Homeric  pen  expounded  the  evils  of  the  old 
poor-laws — the  description  of  the  Channel  Islands 
by  IngliB — the  spectator'' s  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  hous^4tti— 4n  short,  anything  that  may  be  put 
before  her  is  traasfbimed  into  a  didaotic  tale, 
where  the  philosophy  is  pUBsented  with  surprising 
accuracy  in  action  and  diseomrse.  But  it  is  merely 
presented.  No  consideration  has  tested,  no  judg- 
ment has  modified  the  view;  it  is  an  afihir  of 
advocacy — perhaps  of  something  more  implicit,  for 
the  Iri^  is  simply  embodied  in  a  tale.  There  is 
Boroethmg  vert  analogous  in  the  essential  pans  of 
her  fiction.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  stmeture  or 
framework  is  always  her  own;  but,  unless  her 
authorities  give  her  the  manners  as  well  as  the  mat- 
ter, her  persons  are  mostly  of  her  own  age,  and  talk 
much  after  her  own  fashion.  If  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  preface,  Miss  Martineau  has  been  greatly 
indebted  to  matter  laid  before  friend  Bright^B  par- 
liamentary committee  on  the  game-laws ;  ana  as 
blue  books  are  not  very  celebrated  for  presenting 
in  polished  verse,  or  any  other  shape,  **  the  man- 
ners and  the  mind,"  the  authoress  has  been  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  for  delineating  the  people 
of  those  ancient  times ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
they  wear  a  very  modem  air.  Saxons  and  Danes, 
down  even  to  shepherds  and  so  forth,  dtseoorse  in 
very  Martineau  strain  ;  nor  do  we  see  much  difller- 
ence  between  the  speech  of  Canute  and  the  rest. 
The  feelings,  the  sufferings,  the  very  madness  that 
oppression  makes,  are  of  a  modem  and  slightl  v  mel- 
odramatic cast,  when  the  Saxons  are  ousted  from 
their  Hampshire  possessions ;  thouffh  the  descrip- 
tion has  some  skilful  touches,  and  the  outlaws  are 
<*  woUndily"  philosophical,  after  the  manner  of  the 
banished  duke  in  As  you  Like  H,  Langton  and 
some  of  the  other  barons  are.  as  sentimental  and 
rhetorical  at  Runnymede  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
brilliant  school  of  our  times ;  but  the  manners  of 
Charles  the  First's  days  are  rather  better  pre- 
served, they  being  nearer  out  own,  and  more 
models  existing — though  even  these  are  not  devoid 
of  the  Martineau  mannerism,  everybody  talking  as 
he  ought.  The  descriptions  are  all  Mrell  done; 
and  the  incidents,  thouffh  rather  too  obviously 
contrivances,  are  jret  well  ooatrived  to  bring  out 
the  recorded  features  of  the  time  or  the  objects  of 
the  writer. — Spectator. 


itself  dlHMed  whsn  its  bishop  wss  taltsii  sway ;  it 
vn»  bir  snooffh  ht  an  archbishop  if  it  eame  to 
thai.  The  Wight  OMst  have  railroads.  Guemsey 
as^ifek  te  commotions ;  an  o^ster^mack  ran  ibol 
•f  it,  and  Ckwvnsey  declared  it  was  visited  with  aa 
eartlNfaake,  aid  to  pmve  that  it  lay  within  the 
hse  of  dlstorbanee,  it  set  about  shooting  the  gov* 
eraor  for  holiday  sport.  And  now  Jersey  is  gir-^ 
ing  itself  aiis,  and  swaggering  about  with  martial 
eoseombries.  It  is  taikisg  of  defending  itselfr 
Hear  the  crow  of  the  Jersey  Thnes^ 

**  FoanricATiON  or  Jsksbt.— Things  are  noviT 
pMceeding  in  earnest  towards  insuring  the  com* 
plete  security  of  Jersey  against  the  dangers  of 
ibreign  invasion.  QMhAng,  m  we  have  already 
announced,  was  received  a  fortnight  ago  front 
London  for  the  use  of  our  island  militia,  together 
widi  94  brass  nine-peunders.  The  whole  island 
militia  ibrce  is  divided  into  five  diflbient  regiments* 
Altogether  it  may  be  oonaidered  to  be  about  4,000 
stmw,  and  in  any  case  of  emevgesey  1,000  mom 
oonklbe  brought  to  tkeJMd.^^ 

More  could  be  brought  to  the  field !  the  fidii 
Where  is  the  fieM  t  Aete  is  nothing  but  a  share. 
The  invading  enemy  most  bring  his  Md  with  him* 
The  people  in  the  Eddystsoe  lightheuse  might  as 
wcA  Ulk  of  taking  the  fieM  sgeniat  tieepassere. 

It  is  the  peoouarity  of  J^^y,  it  seems,  like 
some  other  very  litda  bodies^  to  be  ahrays  'm 
arms*-^ 

**  Although  geoeraliy  designsted  miHtia,  the 
oommon  im  assooiated  with  mm  term  in  Engl 


THB  GONOBITS  OP  THB  WLO* 

LiTTLB  men  are  charffed  with  more  ithan  the 
a;verage  conceit,  and  little  islands  seem  to  share 
largely  in  the  same  foible.   Man,  forsooth,  thought 


gland 

does  not  aeply  heie.  White  the  milkia  of  Eng«> 
land  are  only  organised  tot  a  panieolar  ecoasioDt 
those  of  Jersey  are  always  under  arms.  In  less 
than  a  dozen  hours  the  whole  force  of  the  island 
could  be  jtreparcd  with  their  muskets  on  their  shout' 
ders  to  ghoe  battle  to  the  foe.^'* 

A  doxen  hours !  the  militift  of  the  island  richly 
deserve  the  cat-o*-niee^ila  if  they  eaanot  assem- 
ble in  as  many  aninutesw  They  riraoM  pipe  all 
hands  up  as  quickly  aa  on  bomrd^ip,  the  main 
difierence  being  that  they  have  no  ladders  to 
ascend. 

Here  is  a  pretty  flight  of  coneeit^- 

<*  The  nine-poundera  just  arrived  are  intended 
by  government  to  replace  the  six-pounders  which 
have  ^hitherto  been  in  use  by  enr  artiller^r.  We 
certainly  think  the  substitution  of  the  heavier  can* 
non  an  improvement ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time 
of  opinion  that  the  lighter  guns  should  not  be  aUo^ 
gether  remmfedfrom  the  jMand.  In  a  ease  of  partio- 
ular  danger,  it  might  be  requisite  that  cannon 
should  be  conveyed  within  a  gwtn  time  from  ono 
quarter  of  the  tsland  to  another.  A  tranaition  of 
six-pounders  could  much  more  easily  be  efifected 
than  of  nine-pounders.  *' 

Cannon  conveyed /rom  one  quarter  of  the  ialand 
to  another!  as  if  the  island  had  any  quarters! 
The  nine-pounders  would  not  have  far  to  roll 
without  tumbling  into  the  sea.  Aa  for  the  substi- 
tution of  the  twelve-pevnders,  is  it  quite  certain 
that  Jersey  wUl  bear  the  leeoU  ef  saoh  heavy 
pieces! 

It  would  rather  balk  and  disappoint  an  enemy 
attempting  a  landing  if  the  island  were  to  vanish 
from  his  sight  with  the  first  discharge  of  its  artil- 
lery, like  a  cockney  spostamaa  dropping  from  the 
kick  of  his  ^n. 

Jersey  being  the  meet  oiflitsry  of  islets  has  a 
general  coast,  we  find — 

*'  Besides  the  martcllo  towers,  our  general  cot^ 
is  also  defended  here  sod  there  hj  forts  m  mim^ 
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turef  to  prevent  landing  in  pmitadttr  loetiMUe$^^i9B 
would  instance  those  of  Roiel  Bay,  Grire  de 
Lecq,  St.  Aobin's,  and  others,  as  particularly 
adapted  for  their  special  intent.  Let  the  FrenA 
come  \Dhen  they  will,  we  shall  welcome  their 
approach,  and,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  hero  in 
the  tragedy,  we  shall  consign  to  purgatory  the 
man  who  shall  shoutr— *  Hold  !  Enough !' " 

An  enemy  putting  his  foot  on  such  a  land  will 
certainly  never  say  **  enough''  of  it.  The  con- 
ceit of  talking  of  martello  towers — the  pretension 
to  the  plural  is  perfectly  intolerable,  as  if  there 
was  room  for  more  than  one.  We  forgive  "  the 
forts  in  miniature,"  because  we  have  seen  a  Grib- 
raltar,  an  Acre,  and  an  Algiers  on  the  same  card 
toble. 

We  have  a  very  great  respect  for  the  heroism 
of  Jersey,  especially  as  it  shines  out  in  the  last 
defiance,  bidding  the  French  come  if  they  dare 
now  that  the  militia  have  got  their  new  coats ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  valor  exceeds  the  compass 
of  the  natal  soil.  The  foot  of  the  Achilles  is  too 
large  for  its  pedestal. 

We  by  no  means  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  island,  and  the  defence  of  it ;  but  would  not 
every  purpose  of  fortification  be  answered  by  a 
full-sized  steel  man-trap,  and  a  whopping  spring- 
gun,  which  might  be  set  in  those  grounds,  with 
wires  conducting  from  every  part  of  the  coast,  to 
the  trigger.  Under  the  protection  of  such  an 
engine  the  valor  of  the  island  mi^ht  sleep  and 
snore,  instead  of  breathing  defiance  m  those  hom- 
ing words  which  must  strike  such  terror  into  the 
kingdom  of  France. — Examiner, 

TO  A  OR  BAT  POET. 
BT  MART  HOWITT. 

Thou  art  ^  true  souPd  poet, 

Skilled  m  the  art  divmc;  ^ 
And  when  my  soul  is  weary 

I  read  some  lay  of  thine ! 

I  never  bought  thy  volumes. 
Their  worth  is  more  than  pelf; 

They  were  mven  by  those  I  honor — 
The  last  Uiou  gav'st  thyself. 

And  when  my  soul  is  wearied ; 

When  human  life  seems  vain ; 
When  all  our  best  endeavors 

Like  wasted  seed  remain ; 

When  pride,  and  rank,  and  splendor, 
And  the  court  that 's  paid  to  gold. 

Oppress  me,  and  my  lips  are  mute, 
And  my  heart  is  very  cold, — 

Then,  then  I  read  thy  volume— 

Thy  latest  and  thy  best— 
And  the  smothered  flame  of  human  love 

Re-kindles  in  my  breast. 

I  walk  the  streets  of  London, 

That  city  of  joy  and  care — 
That  city  of  wealth  uncounted, 

And  measureless  despair. 

The  fallen  daughter  of  beauty 

I  see  through  her  disguise — 
And  gentle  pity  is  in  my  heart, 

And  tears  are  in  my  eyes ; 

I  see  her  smile  heart-broken — 

Grod !  what  a  gulf  between 
Victoria,  young  and  worshipped, 

And  the  suicide  Magdalene ! 


And  yet  diey  both  are ' 

Eve's  daughters  b«th ;  and  dbaam 
Hath  only  made  them  different  !«- 

Such  power  hath  cireumstanoe ! 

—Up  poet !  up,  be  doing ! 

There 's  many  a  bittter  wrong 
That  claims  thy  warm  heart-sympathiet. 

And  thy  glorious  gift  of  song ! 

List  to  those  doleful  voices, 
That  sing,  <'  the  sea!  the  sea!" 

That  have  hardly  rags  to  cover  them— 
That  artisan  family. 

Famine  is  stamped  on  their  faees, 
'T  is  an  evenmg  damp  and  bleak ; 

One  little  child  goes  on  crutches, 
And  they  are  all  thin  and  weak. 

They  want  work,  which  none  will  give 

Unfed,  unwarmed,  they  pine ; 
They  would  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

And  they  sing  a  song  of  thine ! 

— Up,' poet!  write  for  the  faxm  slave, 

Whose  best  estate  b  toil, 
For  the  ill-paid,  ill-taught  thousaads. 

The  children  of  the  soil. 

They  feel  the  rich  man's  sooming, 

They  see  their  life,  aghast, 
Seventy  years  of  hardship. 

And  the  parish  coffin  at  last. 

They  think  the  rich  despiM  them ; 

That  the  gifted  heed  them  not ; 
That  vnint,  and  sorrow,  and  oontomely. 

Is  the  poor  man's  honest  lot. 

No  wonder  if  they  grow  hardened, 
If  their  hearts  are  mad  with  ire, 

If  they  scare  the  hour  uf  midnight 
With  the  hellish  glare  of  fire ! 

No  wonder  if  deeds  more  deadly 

Than  this  they  darkly  dare. 
For  in  their  souls  is  ignorance, 

And  in  their  hearts  despair. 

— Up  poet !  up,  be  doing, 

A  better  day  hath  began, 
And  man  hath  learnt  to  know  that  he 

Is  brother  unto  man. 

The  love  He  taught  of  Nasareth, 

The  poet  well  can  teach  ; 
His  words  of  fire  can  strike  the  proud, 

The  meanest  soul  can  reach. 

He  hatli  a  large  and  gracious  heart, 
And  like  his  master,  mild,  * 

Can  sit  with  sinners  and  publicans, 
And  yet  be  undefiled. 

Can  see  beyond  the  outward  veil, 

The  heart  that  breaks  within 
The  wretch's  breast ;  can  separate 

'Twixt  poverty  and  sin. 

Can  teach,  can  preach,  is  trumpet-tongned 

To  brand  the  ^rrant's  deed, 
And  then,  as  vrith  an  angel's  voice, 

For  misery  can  plead. 

This  is  his  task,  the  singer 
Who  doth  his  art  no  wrong. 


Up  poet,  up,  be  doing ! 
u  nsheath  the  swora  of  song  ^ 
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INTBLLIOBNCE.  vxteM  are  taken  by  depriviDg  the  Arabs  of  tbelr 

horses  and  arms,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  eztermin- 
atine  the  male  population,  to  prevent  all  further 
revolt.  The  French  papers  contain  an  account  of 
the  examination  of  the  gallant  chief  Alohararoed 
Ben  Abdallah,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ben 
Maza.  Taken  captive  and  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
he  has  been  ^ntenced  to  death  under  pretence  that 
he  instigated  the  revolt  of  the  Beoi  Zouffzoogs. 
The  sentence  has  been  deferred  that  the  French 
may  obtain  from  him  whatever  information  he 
possesses.  His  examination  has  been  long,  but 
the  following  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
replies  to  the  questions  addressed  to  him : — 

He  denied  that  the  Arabs  called  him  Bou  Maza, 
which  was  the  surname  given  by  them  to  his 
brother,  because  they  saw  him  frequently  followed 
b^  a  gazelle,  which  was  sent  by  God  to  wait  upon 
him.  There  were  no  other  Bou  Mazas  than  his 
brother,  and  he  never  had  heard  mention  of  any 
others  assuming  that  name.  On  being  asked  his 
age,  he  said  he  knew  it  not,  for  Arabs  were  con- 
tented to  live  till  they  died,  without  counting  their 
jrears.  He  had  been  seven  years  in  Algeria,  hav- 
mg  been  sent  by  his  lord,  Moulaye  rha3reul,  to 
visit  the  Zaouias,  the  holy  marabouts,  and  perform 
pious  works.  His  brother  came  into  Algeria  at 
the  same  time,  had  married  into  the  tribe  of  the 
Ouled  Yonnee,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repute 
for  his  holiness ;  the  tribes  of  the  Danra  came  to 
him  and  placed  him  at  their  head,  to  carry  on  the 
holy  war.  He  gave  a  lon^  list  of  the  various 
tribes  who  had  sent  deputations  in  support  6f  his 
brother.  When  asked  what  reproach'  the  Arabs 
had  to  make  against  the  French,  whether  they 
could  accuse  them  of  theil,  exactions,  or  crimes 
of  any  kind,  he  replied,  **  Nothing  of  all  that. 
The  Arabs  detest  you  because  you  have  not  Ute 
same  religion  as  themselves  and  are  foreigners, 
because  you  come  to-day  to  take  their  countnr,  and 
to-morrow  you  may  ask  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  said  to  my  brother,  *  Place  yourself 
at  our  head,  and  let  us  recommence  the  war ;  every 
day  that  passes  strengthens  the  Christians ;  let  us 
put  an  end  to  this  at  once.'  "  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions— How  can  the  Arabs  hope  to  conquer,  having 
at  their  head  men  who  have  neither  army,  nor  can- 
non, nor  money  t  Did  not  the  Arabs  laugh  at 
your  brother  for  assuming  the  title  of  Sultan ;  and 
what  will  he  say  when  he  learns  that  you  are  in 
our  power?  he  replied,  "Victory  comes  from 
Grod  ;  when  he  pleases  the  weak  triumph  and  the 
strong  fail.  The  Arabs  do  not  laugh  at  my 
brother;  on  the  contrary,  they  love  him  for  his 
courage  and  his  generosity.  He  does  not,  like 
Abd-el-Kader,  think  of  building  forts  to  bury  his 
treasure ;  he  has  formed  a  better  notion  of  the 
kind  of  war  to  be  carried  on  against  you.  He 
possesses  only  one  tent  and  three  good  horses. 
To-day  he  is  here,  to-morrow  he  is  twenty  leagues 
off.  If  his  tent  is  at  one  time  full  of  booty,  it  is 
very  soon  empty  again,  for  he  gives  away  every^ 
thing.  You  ask  what  my  brother  will  say,  when 
he  learns  that  I  am  in  your  power.  What  should 
he  say?  His  heart  will  bleed  at  the  loss  of  his 
brother,  and  then  he  will  resign  himself  to  the  will 
of  Grod.  As  to  mjTself,  I  know  that  death  is  a  tax 
laid  upon  our  heads  by  the  Master  of  the  world ; 
he  calls  for  payment  when  he  pleases,  and  we 
most  all  pay,  but  we  can  pay  only  once.'* 

When  questioned  as  to  the  relations  between 
Abd-el-Kader  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  he 
answered  that  they  were  at  enmity,  as  the  Emir 


Tme  Fopi  amd  the  Ey angelical  Church. — ^A 
letter  from  Berlin,  of  November  24,  in  the  '**  Jour- 
nal de  Frankfort,"  says: — **  A  rumor  is  current 
here  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  recognition  of 
the  Evangelical  church  by  the  Pontifical  See. 
According  to  this  account  nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  news  contained  some  months  back, 
in  letters  from  Rome  declaring  that  the  pope,  after 
frequent  conferences  with  his  ministers  and  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  had  no  repugnance  to  make 
concessions  to  the  Greek  and  Evan^lical  churches. 
Recent  letters  from  Rome  plainly  mdicate  that  the 
Pope  b  very  favorably  disposed  to  such  concihatory 
measures;  and  what  pnncipally  inclines  him  to 
them,  is  the  prudent  impartiality  exhibited  by  the 
Protestant  pnnces  on  the  occasion  of  the  instanta- 
neous movements  which  took  place  in  the  Catholic 
ehuTch,  and  of  the  attempts  made  to  produce 
eehisms  therein.  His  Holiness  has  perfectly  well 
perceived  that  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
acted  merits  the  gratitude  of  all  Christendom. 
Besides,  a  letter  from  Rome  within  the  last  few 
days  declares  that  '  the  Pope's  brief,  sanctioning 
mixed  marriages,  was  only  the  precursor  of  other 
srrangements,  caused  either  by  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Catholic  church,  or  by  the 
oonduct  of  the  Evangelical  princes  on  that  occa- 
sion.* " — Examiner,  IJee.  6. 

French  PnESERyATioN  or  Peace.* — ^Marshal 
Bogeaud  appears  to  be  following  up  his  razzia  and 
homing  system  in  Algeria.  The  "  National"  of 
Tuesday,  publishes  two  letters  from  that  country, 
in  which  accounts  are  given  of  new  atrocities  by 
the  French  troops  under  the  direct  and  immediate 
instructions  of  the  governor^general.  ''Already 
thirteen  villages  in  the  country  surrounding  Tlem- 
oen  have  been  burned ;  Governor  Bourjolly  goes 
on  killing,  without  mercy,  every  man  who  falls 
into  his  power.  Fifly  prisoners  were  shot  in  a 
■ingle  day ;  and  in  order  to  inaugurate  in  a  be- 
coming manner  the  new  work  of  extermination, 
^e  horrible  drama  of  the  Dahra  has  been  renewed. 
Two  grottoes  have  been  smoked,  and  God  knows 
how  many  wretches  who  were  in  them  perished." 
The  "  Echo  de  Vesone"  gives  the  following  from 
a  letter  written  on  the  19th  ult.  at  Marshal  Bu- 
geand's  camp  : — "  The  marshal  reached  Bel-Assel 
to-day,  bringing  with  him  the  spoils  of  a  monster 
razzia  made  in  the  environs  of  the  Riou.  General 
Bourjolly's  column  is  on  the  Menassa,  among  the 
Flittas,  where  he  has  fixed  his  camp,  at  a  place 
called  Bad  Sidi  Ben  Abdallah.  From  this  spot  he 
sends  out  detachmenta  in  every  direction,  as  from 
a  centre,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  and  fifteen  leagues, 
harassing  the  people,  and  killing  without  mercy 
every  man  they  meet  with.  On  the  7th,  forty- four 
Bedouins  were  sfiot  in  the  country  of  the  Garbous- 
sas.  Yesterday  were  scoured  the  frightful  ravines 
of  the  Chaufas,  in  the  country  6f  the  Sidi  Gayas, 
and  two  grottoes,  in  which  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons had  taken  refuge,  were  filled  with  suffocating 
smoke.  We  are  carrying  on  a  war  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Attila.  Women  and  children  alone  are 
•pared.  Abd-el-Kader  has  become  more  powerful 
than  ever." — Examiner ,  Dec,  13. 

Algiers. — ^The  latest  accounts  do  not  vary  from 
those  previously  received.  Marshal  Begeaud  pur- 
Mes  his  course.  His  army  is  sufficient  to  crush 
resistance  wherever  it  appears,  and  efilectnal  mea- 

*  «  They  make  a  soUtnde,  and  call  it  pesos." 
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^nisted  in  carrying  on  the  war  a|aiii8t  th^  wffl 
of  the  snltan.  When  Abd^l-Kaoer  was  conn 
manded  to  quit  the  saltan's  territories,  he  always 
answered,  **  I  am  not  in  your  hands,  and  I  fear 
neither  you  nor  the  FrenOh ;  if  yt)U  come  afte^  ttke, 
I  will  give  you  your  fill  of  gunpowder ;  and  if  the 
French  pursue  me,  I  will  do  the  same  with  them." 
The  captive,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  exami« 
nation,  declined  to  answer  further,  alleging  that  he 
iras  wearied  and  confused.  We  do  not  hear  what 
means  are  employed  to  extort  from  the  captive  the 
iaswers  he  gives. — Britannia,  Dec,  97. 

Nomenclature  or  the  Prussian  Jews.— A 
Berlia  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  states  that  hy  a 
toyal  ordinance,  lately  published,  the  decree  of 
Napoleon,  which  obliged  all  Jews  not  having  an 
hereditary  family  name  to  adopt  one,  and  which 
decree  is  still  in  force  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
lirhere  the  French  laws  have  been  preserved,  i» 
itow  extended  to  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  A  delay  of  six  months  is  given  to  those 
Jews  who  have  not  a  family  name  to  choose  one, 
And  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior  for  his  apprevaL — Examiner,  Dec.  13. 

'ttn  Cathbdral  or  St.  DsNis.^-^The  mon«» 
sent  erected  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in 
the  TMilts  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  in  nboni 
being  completed,  and,  when  finished,  that  of 
Oharien  X.,  his  sncoessor,  will  be  proceeded  with. 
When  this  is  done,  all  the  French  kings  and 
fnnoen  up  to  1830,  vnll  be  thero  represented, 
nither  by  a  tomb,  a  monument,  or  a  statoe. 

A  Monomaniac. — ^There  lives  at  Berlin  an  old 
woman  who  absofdly  believes  she  will  live  to  see 
^e  day  when  Prussia  will  receive  the  constitution 
it  has  been  promised  so  often. — Punch, 

Ubki,  the  New  Zealand  Chief. — It  appenn 
fax  Heki  is  not  inferior  to  his  position,  and  l^at^he 
is  a  man  really  remavkabie,  considering  the  Segne 
oi  civilisation  to  which  he  has  attaiuM.  He  was 
fiirmerly  converted  and  baptiaed  by  a  Melftiodist, 
which  does  not  prevent  him  from  treating  the 
Protestant  missionaries  with  great  conteMipt.  He 
has  distinct  ideas  ef  natural  law,  and  he  does  not, 
Aeiefeie,  contest  the  right  of  the  English  to  enlti- 
yate  the  land  which  they  really  pnvchased  from  the 
natives,  but  he  wBl  not  recognise  the  setereignty, 
and  denies  their  right  to  hoist  their  fiag.  He  wiU 
not  acknowledge  the  treaty  of  session  formerly 
concluded  between  some  chiefs  and  the  British 
flovemor,  because  he  asserts  that  it  was  extorted 
by  fear  or  by  corruption  from  persons  who  were 
abeolutely  ignorant  of  the  bearing  of  their  acts. 
Hek4,  it  is  said,  practises  the  precepts  of  Christi* 
anity  as  taught  him.  What  is  the  most  curious  is 
the  use  whioh  he  makes  against  the  English  of  the 
Bible  which  they  taught  him.  He  combats  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  He  uses  the  Scriptures 
an  a  two-edged  sword,  and  when  they  ai|^ie  with 
him,  he  replies  with  scriptural  texts.  He  often 
repeats  that  the  English  are  like  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  the  Zealanders  are  the  op- 
meesed  Israelites.^Z>e6a/«,  [furnished  fArobably  1^ 
ike  French  Jesuit  Mission.] 

InRABiM  Pacba  embarked  on  the  96th  ult.,  at 
Grenoa,  on  board  the  NUe,  Egyptian  ftigate,  and 
flDlered  the  port  of  Toulon  on  Uie  nett  morning. 
The  prince  viras  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
Iris  rank,  and  saluted  by  the  men-o^war  and  the 
iMts.  On  landing  he  was  met  by  the  authorities 
of  the  port,  and  conducted  through  a  donMn  hx» 
of  in&ntry  to  the  residence  of  the  maritiiiie  pre- 


fect. Ibrahim  Padia  remained  two  days  in  Tou- 
lon. He  inspected  the  arsenid,  reviewed  the 
troops^  visited  the  theatre,  and  received  a  splendid 
entertainment  ftrom  the  prefect.  He  then  ppn-> 
eeeded  on  his  journey  to  MaiseiUes,  where  hn 
arrived  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  30th,  and 
al^hted  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Pastvd,  agents  to 
Mehemet  AU.  Apartments  had  been  prepared  m 
their  house  for  his  reception.  The  Oiie  ef  tbn 
society  in  Marseilles  had  planned  a  seriea  of/Sifli 
to  welcome  him  with  becoming  a^ender,  It  wnn 
expected  that  Resehid  Pacha,  prune  mkisler  of 
the  Porte,  would  have  met  the  son  ef  Mefaenet 
Ali  at  Marseilles ;  but  his  visit  was  delayed  until 
the  1st  inst,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  Ibiahini 
Pacha  would  stajr  over  that  day.  The  Eg^nptina 
prince  appeared  in  tolerably  good  health.  He  is 
short  in  stature  and  thickset;  his  oomplexion  is 
clear  and  rather  florid,  with  hair  and  beaid  pea^ 
fectly  white.  His  costume  is  of  the  richest  ordbar 
of  Oriental  magnificence :  he  is  literally  eovered 
with  gold  ;  and  on  his  breast  he  wears  a  kind  n# 
plate  thickly  studded  with  diamonds.  On  his  hand 
he  wears  a  sfdendid  fes*  There  are  in  his  ante 
feuT  personages  of  distinction,  nearly  an  richly  oeo* 
turned  as  himself.  It  was  reported  that  the  Man- 
quis  of  Lavalette  had  been  instructed  by  the  Idntf 
to  Invite  Ibrahim  to  Paris;  but  it  waa  expe^teS 
that  the  prince  would  spend  the  winter  at  Veme^ 
les-Bains. 

pAtSMt  Economic  FintNO. — An  ingenious  i^ 
vention  has  just  been  brought  out  for  superseding 
the  use  of  wood  in  the  lighting  of  fires,  or  for  pro- 
ducing a  brisk  temporary  blaze.  The  economie 
firing  is  in  blocks  about  an  inch  thick  and  font 
inches  square.  Each  block  has  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre,  so  that  it  may  readily  be  divided  into  halves 
or  quarters.  It  is  made,  we  are  told,  of  a  compo- 
sition of  coal-dust,  resin,  and  turpentine  firmly 
pressed  together,  and  sprinkled  over  with  8awdost| 
so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  clean  block  or 
wood,  and  is  eoually  moflfensive  to  touch  and  smelL 
For  use,  one  of  these  blocks  or  half  a  one  should  ho 
placed  in  the  grate  and  covered  with  cinders  or 
coal.  A  match,  or  a  slip  of  oaper,  ignites  it  in  ad 
instant,  and  it  then  bums  with  the  <&ar  brillian^ 
of  a  log  of  pine,  but  with  this  difierence,  that  it 
lasts  much  longer,  and  thus  thoroughly  sets  fire  tn 
the  whole  materials  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  bright  and  cheerful  fire  is  madoy 
with  much  less  expense  than  by  using  the  common 
bundles  of  wood,  with  much  more  certainty  of 
thorough  ignition,  and  without  the  danger  and 
annoyance  of  sparks  flying  out  over  the  room.  One 
block  is  suflicient  to  boil  a  kettle,  or  perform  any 
office  of  cookery  for  which  a  bright  olaxe  is  re- 
quired. When  the  flame  subsides,  a  glowing  rel 
mass  is  stiA  left.  In  summer  this  fuel  will  save 
man^  a  small  family  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
keeping  a  Are  in  through  the  day.  It  is  eminently 
calculi^  for  all  purposes  of  steam  navigation,  as, 
by  its  use,  steam  may  be  got  up  with  great  rapklity 
and  at  a  very  insignificant  cost.  The  cheapnese 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  enables  the 
proprietor  to  ofllbr  it  at  an  extremely  low  rata. 
Speedy  in  its  operation,  certain  in  its  eflfect,  and 
peribctly  clean  in  its  nse,  it  leaves  notkinr  to  be 
desired  for  the  pnrpoae  it  is  intended  to  nm^  1$ 
will,  doubdess,  come  as  universally  into  nse  ni 
looifer  matches,  or  any  other  of  ^ose  honsilMld 
inventions,  which,  though  apparently  trivial,  con- 
tribute ansb  to  the  comfort  and  iilyimlinnun  ef 
domeatio  economy.— j^rttenma. 
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From  TUi'i  Magixlne. 
WAR  WITH  AMERICA  :  ARE  WE  NOT  BRETHREN? 

**  There  b  so  little  good  gained,  and  so  nmoh 
mischief  done  generally  by  wars,  that  I  wish  the 
imprudence  of  undertaking  them  were  more  evi- 
dent to  princes ;  in  which  case  I  think  they  would 
be  less  frequent.  If  I  were  counsellor  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  found  that  she  desired  to 
possess  some  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  I  woiild  advise  her  to  compute  what  the 
annual  taxes  raised  from  the  territory  may  amount 
to,  and  make  him  an  offer  of  buying  it  at  the  rate 
of  paying  for  it  twenty  years'  purchase.  And  if 
I  were  his  counsellor,  I  should  advise  him  to  take 
the  money,  and  cede  the  dominion  of  that  terri- 
tory. •  •  •  But  to  make  and  accept  such  an 
offer,  these  potentates  should  be  both  of  them 
reasonable  creatures ;  and  free  from  the  ambition 
of  glory,  &c. ;  which  perhaps  is  too  much  to  be 
supposed. "  Thus  wrote  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
1788. 

*<  It  was  better  to  fight  for  the  first  inch  of 
Oregon  than  the  last.  Our  destiny  is  onward — 
its  western  movement  cannot  be  resisted.  We 
cannot  recede ;  we  cannot  stand  still.  *  *  Texas 
was  our  latest  acquisition ;  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
our  last.  *  *  If  this  administration  can  secure 
the  peaceable  acquisition  of  California,  it  will  re- 
ceive the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people.  [Voices 
on  the  whig  side — *  California !'  '  Of  course,  Cali- 
fornia: we  must  have  that.'  <  And  then  CubaV 
*  We  have  started,  and  must  go  on.']  We  must 
^ive  twelve  months'  notice  ;  and  if  England  persist 
m  her  claim,  [to  Oregon,]  war  must  inevitably 
follow :  and  it  will  be  a  v^r  in  which  aU  the 
strength  and  the  prejudices  of  both  nations  will  be 
brought  into  play."  Thus  spoke,  in  1845,  General 
Cass,  and  other  members  of  the  party  which  has  a 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  ''an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  United 
States.^' 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  instead  of  mdiing  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples of  American  statesmen  more  humane  and 
iar-siffhted — more  philosophical,  in  short — has  pro- 
duced a  diametrically  opposite  result.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  was 
immeasurably  above  the  contemporary  statesmen 
of  Europe ;  General  Cass,  President  Polk,  and  too 
many  more  of  the  existing  statesmen  of  America, 
have  fallen  almost  to  a  level  witl^  them.  When 
Franklin,  Jeflferson,  Washington,  Adams,  organ- 
ixed  the  Union,  they  looked  forward  to  a  people 
and  government  who  were  to  rise  superior  to  the 
low  lust  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  who  were 
to  introduce  "  common  sense"  into  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  each  other,  to  extend  the  empire  of 
law  and  reason,  and  narrow  that  of  brute  force. 
What  would  these  great  and  good  men  say  to  the 
language  that  now  rings  in  the  Senate  House  of 
Washington  ? 

We  write  not  with  bitterness,  but  with  regret 
and  despondency.  Disciples  of  that  school  of 
politics,  which  sees  no  hope  for  humanity  but  in 
the  progressive  enlightenment  and  growing  strength 
of  pablic  opinion,  we  cannot  triumph  in  mis  seemr 
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ing  failure  of  a  great  democratic  experiment.. 
Conscious  how  incompetent  we  are  at  thb  distance 
to  appreciate  correctly  the  character  and  temper 
of  the  American  people,  we  would  rather  leave  to 
them  the  task  of  rebuking  General  Cass,  and 
others,  who  would  revive  in  the  Capitol  of  Wash- 
ington, the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  Capitol  of 
Rome.  Anxious  for  the  perpetuation  Of  peace,  we 
would  not,  if  we  could  help  it,  utter  one  word  that 
was  likely  to  irritate  the  most  susceptible  Ameri- 
can. If,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  any  expres- 
sion escape  us  wearing  the  most  distant  resem- 
blance to  a  national  reflection,  we  request  our 
readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  hold  it 
for  cancelled. 

Some  good  men,  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  have  organized  themselves  to  urj^  the 
merchants  of  this  country  to  address  invitations  to 
their  American  correspoudents  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  averting  war  between  the  two  countries. 
They  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  newspaper  press, 
which  has  been  cordially  and  promptly  given.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  they  have  put  forth  a 
declaration,  already  signed  by  many  of  our  most 
influential  popular  lexers,  uikt  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  This  truly  peaceful 
agitadon,  is  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  taking 
such  hold  of  the  public  mind,  that  no  v^r  par^ 
in  power  would  be  able  to  resist  it.  And  there  is 
no  war  party  in  England  to  obtain  power.  The 
present  ministers  are  the  men  who  sanctioned  the 
Ashburton  "capitulation,"  as  its  vituperators 
termed  that  judicious  termination  of  a  protracted 
and  complicated  controversy.  One  of  the  main  im- 
pediments to  the  construction  of  a  whig  cabinet, 
was  the  dread  of  seeing  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
foreign  office.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
frankly  avow  their  dislike  of  war :  are  there  no 
private  citizens  in  America,  sufficiently  intelligent 
and  humane,  to  commence  a  similar  movement  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic !  Are  there  none 
who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  create  a. 
pacific  spirit,  or  elicit  a  proof  of  its  existence  in  the 
United  States? 

The  present  ground  of  controversy  between  Eng* 
land  and  America,  is  one  that  can  be  settled  by^ 
arbitration,  if  both  sides  sincerely  desire  justice 
and  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  nothing  more^ 
The  title  either  of  England  or  America  to  the  Ore-^ 

S)n  territory,  is  an  extremely  questionable  one. 
ut  we  have  no  wish  to  complicate  so  delicate  a. 
controversy  by  adverting  to  views  of  justice  which 
both  parties  will  call  overstrained. 

On  one  point  both  parties  are  agreed — That  a. 
civilized  and  organizea  state  may  assume  and  ex* 
ercise  rights  of  sovereigntjr  over  a  new  territory, 
either  uninhabited,  or  inhabited  only  by  tribes  not- 
civilized  enough  to  firame  a  re^ar  general  govern- 
ment, provided  no  other  civilized  government  has- 
laid  its  hands  on  the  territory  before  it.    The> 
assumption  that  this  is  sound  doctrine,  lies  at  the^ 
bottom  of  the  claims  of  both  nations  to  Oregon. 
Some  Americans  indeed  say,  that  they,  as  natives, 
of  the  continent,  have  a  preferable  claim — ^that 
Great  Britain  is  an  intruder.    Canada,  and  thoi 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  are  part  of  ^ 
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the  British  empire— were  bo  before  an  '*  United 
States*'  existed.  The  men  of  British  North 
America  are  as  much  natives  of  the  continent  as 
the  men  of  the  Union ;  and  their  title  to  occupy 
I>art  of  it,  and  to  extend  the  Umits  of  that  occupa- 
tion, be  it  good  or  bad,  is  quite  equal  to  theirs. 
A|g;ain,  some  Americans  say,  that  intenneddling 
with  the  private  affairs  of  other  nations  is  an  in- 
veterate habit  of  the  old  monarchical  governments 
of  Europe,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise  in  the 
democratical  governments  of  America  to  keep  them 
off  their  continent,  or  drive  them  away  if  they 
have  got  a  footing.  Are  not  the  Mexicans  Ameri- 
cans t  Is  not  Mexico  a  republic?  Has  Mexico 
shown  either  the  power  or  will  to  intermeddle  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states?  Why,  then, 
has  Texas  been  taken,  and  why  is  California 
coveted?  There  is  no  difference — and  American 
statesmen  recognize  no  difference-^between  the 
titles  of  European  and  American  to  acquire  or  ex- 
tend dominion  on  that  continent.  According  to 
the  principles  of  public  law  recognized  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  either  government  may 
have  a  title  to  Oregon. 

Previously  to  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  in 
a  territory  unoccupied,  or  occupied  only  by  savage 
tribes,  this  public  law,  common  to  England  and 
America^  regards  the  region  as  what  civilians  call 
Te»  nuilius ;  an  object  belonging  in  propei^ty  to  no 
one.  The  theory  of  law  is,  that  what  is  nobody's 
property  may  be  made  anybody's  property  by  the 
•imple  act  of  taking  possession.  All  that  is  neoes- 
•ary  is  to  take  possession,  so  publicly  and  with 
•uch  formalities,  that  all  the  world  may  know  that 
it  has  been  done.  When  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  asserted  a  title  to  new  lands,  on  the  ground 
»of  discovery,  it  has  been  on  the  assumption 
that  expeduions  were  fitted  out  to  seek  for  and 
acquire  those  lands :  the  act  of  discovery  was  the 
formal  and  ppblic  evidence  of  the  intention  to  take 
possession.  But  so  many  discoveries  have  been 
merely  accidental— so  many  have  been  simul- 
taneously made — so  many  nominal  discoveries 
have  been  actually  mere  re-discoveries,  that  this 
title  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  weakest  of 
all.  In  the  present  case,  it  really  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Discovery  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  before  Cook's  voyage  to  the  North- West 
Coast,  was  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  United  States  to  make  the  discovery. 
Before  Cook's  voyage,  the  Spaniards  had  dis- 
covered the  coast,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Nootka, 
and  the  Russians  as  far  south  as  Mount  Elias. 
The  general  line  of  American  coast  was  known  to 
at  least  two  European  nations,  from  Baffin's  Bay, 
round  by  Cape  Horn,  to  Behring's  Straits ;  and  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  all  the  land  within  this 
oompass  being  one  great  continent.  There  was 
nothing  led  to  discover.  The  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  Cook,  Vancouver,  Gray,  by  sea,  of  Mac- 
kenzie, Clarke,  and  Lewis,  by  land,  are  more 
properly  surveying  expeditions  than  expeditions  of 
discovery— examinations,  in  detail,  of  the  features 
of  a  land  already  discovered.  This  view  was 
recognized  and  declared  to  be  public  law  by  the 
Nootka  convention  between  Spain  and  England 
in  1794.  In  that  treaty,  the  coast  and  continent 
axe  assumed  to  be  discovered.  The  two  countries 
solemnly  bind  themselves  to  determine  their  rdsr 
tive  positions  in  that  country  for  the  future — 
'"setting  aside  all  retrospective  discussion  of  the 
lights  and  pretensions  of  the  two  forties,"  ''on  a 
h^is  conformable  to  their  true  iatesests."    Jn con- 


formity with  this  preamble,  the  oonntry  waa  de- 
clared open  to  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  the  sub- 
jects of  both  crowns.  A  right  was  recognized  'm 
either  to  plant  colonies  there,  which  should  be 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  parent  state,  but 
which,  like  the  unoccupied  territory,  should  re- 
main open  and  free  to  the  traders  and  fishers  of 
the  other.  In  shott,  the  north-west  territory  was 
explicitly  recognized  to  be  res  mdlius;  a  thing, 
the  property  of  which  might  be  acquired  by  for^ 
mally  and  publicly  taking  possession  of  it.  Sinoo 
1790,  nothmg  has  been  done  there  by  Spain  in  the 
way  of  occupation.  The  treaty  with  Spain  ia 
1819,  upon  which  the  Americans  sometimes  repoee 
their  claims,  b  a  blank  letter.  Spain  could  coo- 
vey  no  title  that  was  not  actually  vested  in  her  io 
1819 :  but  the  only  title  she  then  possessed  was 
one  to  acquire  sovereignty  in  any  part  of  her  north- 
west territory,  by  actual  occupation,  if  she  pleased : 
a  title  which  accrued  to  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  government,  the  moment  that  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  disclaimed  this  sovereignty  in  1790 
— a  title  upon  which  the  United  Sutes  profess  to 
have  acted  on  in  1811  at  her  settlement  of  Astoria. 
To  establish  claims  to  any  part  of  her  north-west 
territory,  it  is  incumbent  upon  both  Great  Britaia 
and  America  to  prove  puuio  and  formal  acts  of 
occupation. 

And  in  the  way  of  such  proof  there  is  this  diffi- 
culty :  In  the  beginning  of  1811,  the  Hudsos's 
Bay  Company  and  the  North-west  Compasj 
(Canadians)  had  unshed  forward  their  outsetde- 
raents  to  the  northern  head-waters  of  the  CoIoid- 
bia.  In  1811,  the  settlement  of  Astoria  was 
founded  by  the  agents  of  Jacob  Astor,  a  merchaat 
of  New  York.  The  British  companies  having 
learned  his  intejntion  to  form  a  settlement  in  the 
North-west  territory,  instructed  their  agents  to 
occnpy  the  ground  before  him.  It  was  s  race  be- 
tween the  British  subjects  and  the  American  citi- 
zens ;  the  first,  to  carry  their  frontier  posts  in  Ore- 
gon as  far  to  the  south,  the  latter  as  far  to  the 
north,  as  possible.  They  met  on  the  Lower  Colum- 
bia, as  the  Cyrenian  and  Carthaginian  emissaries, 
on  a  similar  expedition,  met  long  ago  at  the  Syrtes. 
The  British  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  Americans  the  south,  within  fonr-and- 
twenty  hours  of  each  other.  Fort  Vancouver  is 
the  result  of  the  British  expedition,  as  Astoria  was 
of  the  American.  During  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  1812,  Astoria  was  occupied  by  the  British, 
(it  had,  by  the  way,  been  previously  sold  by 
Aster's  partners  to  the  servants  of  the  North-west 
Company,)  but  restored  at  the  peace.  No  further 
settlements  were  formed  by  either  party  till  1818, 
when  a  convention  was  entered  into,  which  re- 
served to  either  nation  its  full  claims,  but  estab- 
lished a  joint-occupancy  of  the  territory  for  a  defi- 
nite period.  Since  1818,  there  can  have  been  no 
taking  of  possession  by  either  party ;  and  really 
all  that  had  been  done  before,  seems  too  slight  and 
too  limited  to  convey  to  either  nation  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  territory.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  British  and  American  nations  in 
Oregon  appear  to  be — Since  1812,  (and  perhaps 
earlier,)  British  emigration  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tending from  Canada  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tory to  Oregon.  Since  1812,  United  States  emi- 
gration has  gradually  been  extending  to  Oregon. 
Under  the  convention  of  1818,  the  oceapation  of 
the  terrhory  by  its  citizens,  could  convey  no  righft 
of  sovereign^  to  mtber  government.  There  bat 
been  Be  tenritmd  gevMttnent  in  ONtgoa.    B^^ 
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ish  citizens  ha^e  nnuiined  sabject  to  Britub  laws 
and  tribunals,  American  to  American.  The  pro- 
gress of  settlement  has  rendered  the  continuance 
of  this  state  of  affiiirs  inexpedient.  A  territoriaJ 
government  is  required.  America  and  England 
each  Tiew  with  equal  iealousy  and  distrust  the 
contingency  of  the  whole  territory  being  subjected 
to  the  other.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  divide 
the  territory,  and  no  rule  of  division  but  the  rela- 
tive interests  of  the  two  claimants.  In  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  Nootka  convention,  it  is  necessary  to 
*'  determine  their  relative  position  in  Oregon  on  a 
basis  conformable  to  their  true  interests.''  At  first 
view,  the  fiurost  method  would  seem  to  be,  to 
divide  the  territory  as  nearly  as  possible,  acre  for 
acre.  But,  in  reality,  if  either  hereby  acquired  a 
part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  citizens  of  the 
other,  its  *'  true  interests''  would  not  be  consulted. 
It  is  not  territory,  but  willing  and  loyal  subjects 
that  strengthen  a  government.  The  nationality 
of  the  setters  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  division.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Willammette 
VaUey,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Nea  Percys ; 
the  bulk  of  the  British  around  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
at  the  settlements  extending  from  the  Lower 
Columbia  to  the  Straits  of  John  de  Fuca.  Taking 
the  nationality  of  the  settlers  as  our  guide,  the  line 
of  the  Lower  Columbia,  and  of  the  Salmon  River, 
to  the  sources  of  the  latter,  and  thence  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  parallel  of  forty-nine 
degrees  north,  appears  the  most  eligible  boundary. 

This  review  of  the  case,  (and  we  are  conscious 
of  no  disturbing  English  feeling  that  can  have 
tempted  us  to  twist  it,)  presents  it  in  the  light  of 
a  dispute  which  an  arbiter  might  easily  settle. 
The  preponderating  nationality  of  the  settlers,  at 
any  |M)int,  can  be  easily  ascertained :  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them.  The  advantaees  of  this  or  that 
frontier  line ;  the  importance  of  me  free  navigation 
of  rivers  to  the  occupants  of  certain  districts ;  all 
these  are  matters  of  fact,  not  easily  placed  in  a 
false  or  bewilderiag  light.  Then,  as  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  arbiters,  we  have  all  the  governments  of 
the  world  to  choose  among.  General  Cass  insinu- 
ates a  doubt  whether  a  royal  arbiter  would  give  a 
republic  fair  play.  Did  their  monarchical  predilec- 
tions prevent  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France  from 
fighting  the  battles  of  American  independence 
against  their  brother-king  of  England?  Great 
Britain  will  not  draw  hack  from  arbitration  from 
suspicion  of  the  arbiter's  faith,  provided  the  refer- 
ence be  so  worded  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  arbiter's  jurisdiction.* 

We  will  not  suspect  our  kindred  nation  to  be  so 
wanting  in  candor  and  generosity  as  to  imagine 
they  will  infer  from  the  popularity  of  a  reference 
to  arbitration  in  England  that  the  English  doubt 
the  justice  of  their  own  case.    The  English  want 

*  By  the  last  mail  from  America,  we  are  rejoiced  to 
leara  that  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  favor  of  a  settlement 
by  arbitration,  has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
VLepresentatives  at  Washingrton,  by  Mr.  Winlhrop  of 
Massachusetts.  These  resolutions  have  more  of  old  Ben- 
ismin  Franklin  in  them  than  any  words  we  have  heard 
6om  America  for  many  a  day.  The  jealousy  expressed 
of  crowned  arbiters,  is  evaded  by  a  proposal  worthy  of  the 
descendants  of  those  men  who,  in  old  Faneuil  Hall,  laid 
the  foundations  of  American  independence  :—^*  Resolved 
— That  arbitration  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  reference 
to  crowned  heads,  and  that  if  a  jealousy  of  such  a  refer- 
ence is  entertained,  in  any  quarter,  a  commission  of  able 
nod  dispassionate  citizens,  either  from  the  two  countries 
oonoemed,  or  from  the  world  at  larj^,  offers  itself  as  an 
obvious  and  naobjeetionable  ahetnative." 


the  controversy  settled  on  the  basis  of  what  is  moat 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  both  parties,  becaose 
seeing  that  five-and-twenty  years  of  argument  have 
produced  no  approximation  of  opinion  between  the 
two  governments,  they  fear  other  five-and-twentv 
might  be  wasted  with  as  little  effect.  They  wish 
to  see  the  question  settled  on  equitable,  since  it  ap- 
pears impossible  to  settle  it  on  strictly  legal  princi- 
ples, because  they  regard  open  questions  of  this 
land  as  prolific  sources  of  war.  They  are  willing 
to  refer  the  decision  of  what  either  party  ought  in 
justice  to  have,  to  any  arbiter  the  respect  enter- 
tained by  the  American  government  and  people  for 
their  own  character  will  allow  them  to  propose. 
They  do  not  expect  that  the  award  will  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  either  party — ^that  the  opinion  of  an 
unbiassed  third  party  will  coincide  exactly  with  the 
American  or  with  the  English  view  of  the  case : 
but  they  believe  that  it  wUl  be  substantially^  fair, 
and  that  both  parties  could  acquiesce  in  it  without 
that  false  shame  which  may  prevent  either  giving 
way  to  the  other. 

We  said  that  we  would  avoid  everything  like  a 
national  reflection.  We  hope  that  what  we  are 
now  about  to  say  will  not  be  misconstrued  into  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  in  candor  it  must  be  said  :•-- 
Our  American  brethren  have  an  enterprising  spirit 
that  prompts  them  to  advance  their  occupation  of 
the  wilderness  far  more  rapidly  than  they  can  re- 
claim it.  They  have  annexed  Texas,  they  axe 
longing  for  California,  they  are  squabbling  with  os 
for  Oregon,  although  iJiere  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  niiles  between  their  frontier  settlements 
and  those  countries,  to  which  their  claim  is  not 
contested,  and  which  their  population  will  be  inade- 
quate to  fill  up  for  centuries  to  come.  They  may 
retort,  that  Englishmen  are  slaves  to  the  same  pas- 
sion. It  cannot  be  denied:  they  are  themselves 
living  monuments  that  it  has  been  a  disease  of 
the  race  for  generations.  But  though,  to  use  a 
homely  metaphor,  both  of  us  have  our  eyes  bigger 
than  our  beUies — are  fond  of  acquiring  what  we 
can  never  use,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  to  partition  our  imaginary  wealth  according 
to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  fair  play.  Again, 
they  persuade  themselves — in  earnest  sincerity  do 
we  express  the  belief  that  they  persuade  them- 
selves---their  object  in  seeking  to  drive  us  from 
their  continent,  is  to  maintain  unadulterated  repub- 
licanism there.  But  does  not  their  attempt  to  ex- 
clude us  from  Oregon  betrajr  a  lurking  skepticism 
as  to  the  excellence  of  their  institutions  ?  The  in- 
habitants of  the  British  North  American  provinces 
continue  subject  to  Great  Britain,  because  they  feel 
or  fancy  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  so.  When- 
ever they  come  (as  a  bodyj  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion,  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Spanish- American  republics  prove  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.  They  will  have  a  right  to 
their  independence,  and  in  virtue  of  that  right  to 
choose  their  own  fVame  of  government.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Sutes  may  regret,  and  may  re- 
gret with  justice,  that  there  should  be  people  on 
their  continent  who  prefer,  and  may  continue  to 
prefer,  unphilosophical  monarchical  institutions  to 
their  more  scientific  frame  of  government.  But  it 
is  a  fact,  (hfaite  accomphe,^  Uiat  such  people  are 
on  the  continent,  and  that  the  fathers  of  these  peo- 
ple were  there  before  the  new  light  of  republican- 
ism dawned  on  the  fathers  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  republican  institutions  of  America  are  reallj^ 
more  conducive  than  tho0e  of  ouz  monarchias,  i» 
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I»ToiDote  the  rirtae,  greatness,  and  happiness  of  so- 
cieties, cannot  they  trust  to  the  silent  eloquence  of 
their  example  for  extending  their  sway?  To  for- 
hid  the  colonization  of  any  part  of  America  hy  peo- 
ple who  brinff  monarchical  institutions  with  them, 
seems  to  imply  a  doubt  that  monarchy  may  confer 
snch  benefits  as  to  induce  their  own  citizens  to 
adopt  it.  Disguise  it  to  themseWes  as  they  may, 
the  statesmen  who  urge  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  annex  Oregon,  California,  Cuba,  and 
Canada,  (for  that  too  is  whispered,)  distrust  the 
power  of  reason  and  argument  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  their  own  political  principles,  and  seek  to 
throw  the  authority  of  a  central  goTemment  at 
Washington  into  the  scale.  Monarchy  in  France 
and  England  has  been  stripped  of  its  superstitions; 
it  has  become  a  practical  utilitarian  institution. 
And  democracy  in  America  has  not  entirely  de- 
nuded itself  of  the  love  of  power  which  character- 
ized the  conquerors  of  former  ages.  General  Cass 
has  inherited  more  of  the  spirit  of  Louis  XIV .  than 
Louis  Philippe. 

We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  add.  The 
electors  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States, 
can  compel  their  governments  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  electors  of  England  are  willing  to  do  so,  and 
their  ^lers  need  no  compulsion.  The  electors  of 
England  request  of  those  in  America,  to  exercise 
the  same  restraint  upon  their  government,  if  it 
shall  be  found  to  need  it.  We  will  not  at  present 
dilate  on  the  common-places  against  war.  Like 
the  truths  from  the  pulpit,  they  are,  we  fear,  too 
familiar,  to  have  the  effect  they  ought  to  have. 
But  let  the  most  hardened  advocate  of  war,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  and  ears  to  their  images,  ask  himself 
wluit  will  be  the  probable  consequences  of  England 
and  America  going  to  war  about  Oregon.  The 
American  privateers  will  cover  the  seas  and  piUaj^ 
our  merchantmen,  and  on  our  part  retaliation  will 
be  exercised.  An  American  array  will  invade 
Canada ;  and  British  squadrons  will  bombard  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  blockade  the 
Chesapeake.  This  is  but  the  overture.  Other 
nations  will  complain  of  aggressions  on  their  com- 
merce, remonstrate,  grow  hot,  and  take  part  in  the 
hostilities.  Every  comer  of  the  earth  will  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  batUes  of  themselves  or  allies.  The 
war  will  leave  the  British  islands  under  the  same 
government  as  now,  and  the  American  people  oc- 
cupants of  the  same  extent  of  territory.  Kussia 
will  have  acquired  Constantinople,  and  part  of  Chi- 
na— ^possibly  lost  Poland.  The  rest  of  Europe 
will  remain  much  as  before.  A  military  dynasty, 
of  English  race,  may  rule  Hindostan.  The  Brit- 
ish North  American  provinces,  and  the  states  east 
of  the  Hudson,  ma^  form  one  federal  republic,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Union  be  split  up  into  half-a-dozen. 
They  who  begin  the  war,  may  he  certain  that  it 
will  cause  much  bloodshed,  and  waste  of  trea- 
sure ;  but  they  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  how 
long  it  may  last,  or  what  changes  it  may  bring 
about. 

Will  the  people  of  America  aUow  their  govern- 
ment to  incur  these  risks  in  pure  gaieti  du  ccmr? 
Will  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  sea-coast 
towns,  whose  pursuits  are  dependent  for  success  on 
peace  with  idl  the  world,  especially  with  their  best 
customer,  and  whose  inclinations  ought  to  be  peace- 
ful, compel  their  government  either  to  refer  the 
boundary  to  arbitration,  or  to  make  Britain  an  offer 
of  a  price  for  giving  up  the  whole  ?  A  yery  mod- 
erate sum,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  taken ;  although 
*e  fear  the  British  people  are  not  Christiaa  enough 


to  yield  up  what  they  consider  their  own,  to  aroid 
the  sinfulness  of  war. 

A  nation  called  the  English  has  been  formed  out 
of  a  mixture  of  races  wiudn  the  narrow  ctrcnit  of 
the  southern  portion  of  one  of  the  British  islands. 
By  degrees,  it  has  engrafted  its  laws,  morals,  lan- 
guage, on  all  the  divisions  of  the  islands.  Wanting 
elbow-room  at  home,  it  has  spread  itself  over  the 
euth.  North  America,  and  the  Antilles,  are  filled 
with  it.  It  is  occupying  Australia  and  Oceania. 
It  has  seized  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 
It  rules  in  Hindostan.  Already  it  has  split  up  into 
two  nations.  Part  obeys  the  occupant  of  the  old 
throne  in  London ;  part  a  republican  premdent  in 
Washington.  There  may  be  further  divisions.  A 
great  independent  English  republic  may  have  its 
seat  of  government  in  Sydney.  A  warrior  caste 
of  English  race  may  enthrone  an  elective  emperor 
in  Calcutta ;  and  the  office  may  remain  for  centu- 
ries in  one  &mily.  But  the  language  of  Mihon, 
the  faith  of  the  English  Bible,  tl^  general  princi- 
ples of  equity  disseminated  through  our  law  vol- 
umes, Uke  Gratiano*s  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff,  will  to  the  common  mould  in 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  aU  these  people 
are  cast.  Into  whatever  system  of  states  the 
world  may  then  be  divided,  those  of  English  race 
and  English  faith  will  predominate.  Now  is  the 
time,  when  these  kindred  nations  are  but  two— be- 
fore circumstances  have  greatly  varied  their  habits 
of  thought,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  just  and 
humane  mtem  of  public  law,  to  regulate  their 
mutual  relations,  than  has  prevailed  among  states 
speaking  divers  tongues.  The  good  work  has  be- 
gun in  England — mil  America  bang  back! 


From  the  New  Monthly  fHla^psim. 
THE   BERKSHIRE   JX7fiILEE. — ^AN   ODE. 
Written  far  the  22d  of  August,  1843, 

BY  rRANCES  ANNE  BUTLER. 

Berkshire  v  a  county  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bordering  upon  those  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut.  Resembling  in  its  natural  features 
the  softer  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  it  combines  aU  the 
finer  elements  of  beautiful  scenery — ^mountains  and 
forests,  savage  and  sublime ;  fertile  valleys,  where 
a  very  careful  agriculture  contrasts  most  advanta- 
geously with  these  wilder  beauties ;  pladd  riven, 
Sowing  gently  through  rich  meadow  lands;  ex- 
quisite lakes  locked  in  the  hollow  chambers  of  the 
hills ;  and  torrents,  leaping  by  plunges  of  twenty, 
forty,  and  sixty  feet  down  the  rocky  chasms  oi 
every  pine-curtained  ravine.  But  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally, and  the  climate  always  severe  in  this  beau- 
tiful region ;  and  the  younff  men,  sons  of  the 
hardy  yeomanry  who  own  the  land,  often  prefer 
emigrating  for  awhile  to  the  west  or  south,  where 
more  genial  skies  and  a  virgin  soil  tempt  them 
with  the  hope  of  easier  and  more  rapid  fortunes. 
But  the  New  England  seal  is  upon  their  hearts ; 
and,  like  the  Scotch,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  states  so  strongly  resemble  in  all  thdr 
national  characteristics — no  place  is  home  to  them 
but  the  dear  "  hill  country."  Nor  do  they  ever, 
amid  the  reckless  license  and  lawless  habits  of 
southern  and  western  existence,  forget  that  train- 
ing, eminently  pious,  moral,  and  intelligent,  which 
every  New  England  youth  receives  beneath  his 
father's  roof. 

In  Berkshire,  two  years  ago,  a  Jubilee  was  bddt 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  together,  on  their 
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■aihe  soil,  all  the  sons  of  that  pictureMae  moan- 
tain  district,  scattered  OTer  the  wide  sumce  of  the 
United  States.  The  summons  was  enthusiastkally 
obeyed.  And  some  came  thither  from  beyond  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  some  came  firom 
beyond  the  gr^t  chasm  of  a  thirty  years'  absence. 
And  the  occasion  was  Tery  touching  and  solemn. 
Bryant,  himself  a  Berksnire  man,  was  soUcited 
to  celebrate  it,  but  haying  declined  doing  so,  the 
task  devolved  on  one  most  unworthy  of  it,  save  for 
the  love  and  reverence  which  she  bears  to  the 
beautiful  region  that  has  been  to  her  emphatically 
a  home  in  a  strange  land. 

Darkness  upon  the  mountain  and  the  vale. 

The  woods,  the  lakes,  the  fields,  are  buried  deep 
In  the  still,  silent,  solemn  star-watch'd  sleep ; 
No  sound,  no  motion ; — and  o*er  hill  and  dale 
A  calm  and  lovely  death  seems  to  embrace 
Earth's  fairest  realms  and  heav'n's  unmeasured 
space. 

The  forest  slumbers,  leaf,  and  branch,  and  bough, 

High  feathery  crest  and  lowliest  grassy  blade, 
All  restless  wandering  wings  are  folded  now 
That  swept  the  douds,  and  in  the  sunshine 
play'd ; 
The  lake's  wild  waves  sleep  in  their  rocky  bowl,* 
Unbroken  stillness  streams  nom  Nature's  soul, 
And  night's  black  star-sown  wings  brood  o'er  the 
whole. 

In  the  deep  trance  of  the  hushM  universe. 
The  dark  death-mystery  doth  man  rehearse ; 
Now  for  awhile  cease  the  swift  thoughts  to  run 
From  task  to  task — ^tired  labor  overdone, 
With  Ughter  toil  than  that  of  brain  or  heart, 
In  the  sweet  pause  of  outward  life  takes  part ; 
And  hope  and  fear,  desire,  love,  joy,  and  sorrow, 
Wait  'neath  sleep's  downy  breast  the  coming  mor- 
row. 
Peace  on  the  earth,  profonndest  peace  in  heaven, 
Praises  the  God  of  peace  by  whom  't  is  given ! 

Bat  hark !  the  woody  depths  of  green 

Begin  to  stir ; 
Light  breaths  of  life  cieep  fresh  between 

Oak,  beech,  and  fir ; 
Faint  rustling  sounds  of  trembling  leaves 

Whisper  around ; 
The  world  at  waking  slowly  heaves 

A  sigh  profound. 
And  show'rs  of  tears  night-gather'd  in  her  eyes. 
Fall  from  fair  Nature's  face  as  she  doth  rise. 

A  ripple  roughens  on  the  lake, 
The  silver  lihes  rocking  wake ; 

The  sapphire  waves  lift  themselves  np  and 
breaJc 
Along  the  laurell'd  shore  ; 
And  woods  and  waters,  answering  each  other, 
make 
Silence  no  more. 

And  lo !  the  East  turns  pale 
Night's  dusky  veil 

Thinner  and  thinner  grows, 
Till  the  bright  morning  star 
From  hill  to  hill  afar 

This  beacon  shows. 
Gold  streaks  ^oot  up  the  sky 

*The  Indian  name  of  an  exqaisite  lake,  situated 
between  the  villages  of  Lenox  and  Stockbndge,  signifies 
« the  Bowl.»  It  lies  like  a  cop  of  sparkUng  life  in  the 
bosom  of  the  moantains. 


Higher,  and  yet  more  high 

The  glory  streams, 
Flushes  of  rosy  hue, 
Long  lines  of  palest  blue, 
Bright  amber  gleams ; 
From  the  black  valleys  rise 

The  silver  mists  like  spray, 
Upcurling  to  the  skies 
They  catch  the  ray. 
Light  floods  the  heav'ns,  light  pours  upon  the  earth, 
In  fflorious  light  the  glorious  aay  takes  birth. 
Hail  to  this  day  that  brings  ye  home, 

Ye  distant  wanderers  mm  the  mountain  land ! 
Hail  to  this  hour  that  bids  ye  come 

Again  upon  your  native  hills  to  stand ! 
Hail !  hail !  from  rocky  peak 
And  wood-embowered  dale, 
A  thousand  loving  voices  speak ! 
Hail !  home-turn 'd  pilgnms,  hail ! 
Oh,  welcome !  From  the  meadow  and  the  hill  glad 
greetings  rise. 
From  flowing  stream  and  rapid  running  rill, 
Bright  level  lake,  and  dark,  green  wood-depth 
still, 
And  the  sharp  thunder-splinter'd  crag  that  strikes 
Its  jagged  rocky  spikes 
Into  Uie  skies. 
Grey  Lock,*  cloud-girdled  from  his  parple  throne, 

A  welcome  sends ; 
And  from  green,  sunny  fields  a  warbling  tone 
The  Housatonickf  blends. 

Welcome  !  ye  absent,  long,  and  distant  far. 

Who  from  the  roof-tree  of  your  childhood  tara'd, 
Have  waged  'mid  strangers  life's  relentless  war, 

While  at  your  hearts  the  holy  home-love  bura'd. 
Ye  that  have  ploughed  the  furrows  of  the  foam, 

And  reap'd  hard  fortunes  from  the  briny  sea, 
The  ^Iden  grain-fields  rippling  round  your  home, 

RoU  their  rich  billows  from  wild  tempests  free ! 
Ye  from  those  western,  deadly  blooming  fields, 

Where  pestilence  in  plenty's  bosom  hes, 
The  hardy  rock-soil  of  your  mountains  yields 

Health's  rosy  blossoms  to  these  purer  skies ! 
And  ye  who,  on  the  accursed  southern  plain. 

Barren,  not  fruitful  with  the  sweat  of  slaves. 
Have  drawn  awhile  the  tainted  air  in  pain, 

'Mid  human  forms,  their  spirits  living  graves ; 
Here  fall  the  fetters  by  his  cottage  door, 

Lord  of  the  lordliest  life,  the  peasant  stands, 
lifUng  to  God,  as  did  his  sires  of  yore, 

A  heart  of  love- and  proud  labonous  hands. 
On  each  bald  granite  brow  and  forest  crest. 

Each  stony  hill-path,  and  each  lake's  smooth 
shore. 
Blessings  of  noble  exiled  patriots  rest ;% 

Liberty's  altars  are  they  evermore  ; 
And  on  this  air  there  lingers  yet  the  tone 

Of  those  last  sacred  words  to  freedom  given, 
The  mightiest  utterance  of  that  holy  one, 

*  Qrey  Lock  is  the  picturesque  name  of  a  monnlain,  of 
mi^estic  proportions  and  beautiful  outline,  which  rises  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  also  sometimes 
called  '  Saddle-Back,"  from  the  peculiarity  of  iu  shape. 

t  The  Housatonick  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream 
that  winds  through  the  valleys  of  Bericshire,  and  wptm 
which  are  some  udls  that  in  any  country  but  America 
would  be  incessantly  haunted  by  soenery-hanters,  and 
celebrated  fiir  and  wide  by  poets  and  painters. 

t  Count  Confalonieri,  Maroncelli,  and  others  less  noted 
but  hardly  less  oble  amooff  the  Italian  natriots,  passed 
some  time  amon^  these  nills,  hospitalbly  welcomed, 
cheered^  and  comforted  in  the  bitterness  of  exile,  by  kin- 
dred spirits,  to  whom  this  beautiful  reeion  appears  to  have 
been  assigned  as  an  appropriate  dwelling-place.  ^^X  >^v^ 
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Whose  spirit  from  the  monntaias  soar'd  to  hea- 
ven.* 
Ye  that  have  prosper'd,  bearing  hence  with  ye 

The  virtues  that  command  prosperity, 
To  the  green  threshold  of  your  youth,  ah!  come 

And  hang  your  trophies  round  your  early  home ! 
Te  that  have  suffer M,  and  whose  weary  eyes 

Have  turned  with  sadness  to  your  happier  years, 
Come  to  the  fountain  of  sweet  memories, 

And  by  its  healing  waters  dry  your  tears ! 
Te  that  departed,  young  and  old,  return ! 

Te  who  went  forth  with  hope,  and  hopeless, 
come. 
If  still  unqnenchM  within  your  hearts  hath  bum'd 

The  sacred  love  and  longing  for  your  home. 

Hail !  hail ! 
Bright  hill  and  dale 

with  joy  resound ! 
Join  in  the  joyful  strain : 
Te  have  not  wept  in  vain ; 
The  parted  meet  again ; 

The  lost  shall  yet  be  found. 

And  may  God  guard  thee,  oh !  thou  lovely  land ! 
'  Danger  nor  evil  nich  thy  borders  come. 
Green  towers  of  freedom !  may  thy  hill  still  stand  ; 

Still  be  thy  valleys  peace  and  virtue's  home  ; 
The  blessing  of  the  stranger  rest  on  thee ; 
And  firm  as  Heaven  be  thy  posterity. 


MR.   LANDOR   TO   MR.   WEBSTER. 

[FVom  the  Daily  News,  Mr.  Diokens*  n«w  paper,  we 
oopf  this  original  plan  (br  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Ctuestion.] 

TO    m.  WIBSTBR  or    AMtRICA. 

Sir, — ^The  question  in  regard  to  Oregon  has 
excited  so  much  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  I  shall  take  my  stand,  as  far  as  poe^ 
aible,  from  the  main  part  of  it,  in  order  to  view  the 
conflicting  parties  more  dispaasionately  and  more 
distinctly.  I  am  confident  we  shall  meet  on  the 
subject  with  the  same  equable  and  unbiased  judg- 
ment, as  when  we  conversed  in  England  on  mat- 
ters of  less  excitement.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
the  better-informed  oart  of  the  Americans  are  con- 
vinced that  their  claims  are  untenable;  and  that 
the  worst  informed,  and  worst  intentioned,  are  still 
more  firmly  convinced  than  they.  For  no  honest 
man  will  shrink  from  arbitration.  No  honest  man 
who  entertains  a  doubt  of  any  right,  wiU  assert 
th^t  right  from  controllable  arrogance,  or  from  im- 
aginary expediency.  In  my  opinion  the  courtesies 
and  civilities  of  pnvate  life  ouffht  to  be  carried  into 
public,  and  even  extended.  I  believe  ^ou  are  capa- 
ble of  deciding  even  your  own  cause  with  impartial- 
ity ;  but  the  eye  sees  with  more  clearness  what  is 

*  Channifig  proooiineed  at  Lenox  his  kst  publie  dis- 
coarse.  It  was  upon  the  subject  of  oil  others  nearest  his 
heart,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  his  own  country.  He 
spent  the  sammer  of  1843  in  Berkshire,  and  taking  his 
departure  tbenoe,  died  before  he  bad  passed  the  borders 
of  ths  coonty .  His  last  pablic  utterance  is  thus  dedicated 
loilsfabaiiitanu: 

.  "  I  dedicate  this  address  to  the  men  arid  women  of 
Berkshire.  I  have  found  so  much  to  delight  me  in  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful  and 
prosperous  villsffes,  Sod  in  the  rare  intelligence  and  vir- 
tnes  of  th6  fncoas  whose  hospitality  I  have  here  enjoyed. 
that  I  dflsin  to  ceoaect  this  little  work  with  this  spot.  I 
oaanot  soon  forset  the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generons 
9iiits,  with  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  commune  in 
the  valley  of  the  Housatonick.**^ 


not  too  near.  Believing  that  mwk  of  the  i 
tion  and  insolenoe  of  your  slave-dealers  was  ^ 
ooumged  by  our  supineness  on  the  agresaioiis  of 
France,  I  cannot  but  exprees  my  surprise,  diat  the 
wisest  and  roost  courteous  of  her  kings,  and  most 
honest  and  temperate  of  her  ministers,  should  have 
interfered  al  all  in  the  affairs  of  Tahiti ;  but  it  wiU 
be  incredible  to  future  historians,  Uiat,  because  we 
had  eommitted  no  vn'ong  on  the  inhabitants,  by 
seizing  and  governing  the  territory,  because  we  had 
only  taught  them,  for  half  a  century,  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  it  was  allowed 
them  to  extinguish  both,  and  to  convert  the  island 
into  a  brothel,  under  their  protectorate.  Still,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  better  sentiment  than  outraged 
dignity  withheld  us  from  chastising,  with  reno- 
vated vigor  and  effect,  a  restless  and  reckless  nation. 
The  same  sentiment  is  no  less  strong,  and  no  leas 
becoming,  on  the  present  occasioo.  Physically 
and  morally,  the  English  would  suffer  much  from 
hostilities  with  America,  but  America  will  suflTer 
greatljp^  the  most.  Do  you  imagine  that  we  diouki 
be  so  insane  as  to  send  an  army  into  Oreeon,  or 
even  a  fleet  to  the  coast!  No,  indeed ;  but  we 
might,  for  the  first  thne,  attempt  to  effect  by  con- 
ciliation and  flattery,  what  we  usually  do  by  force. 

Suppose  a  man  of  high  rank  and  distmetion 
landed  in  Hayti,  with  gif^  and  decoratioas  from  a 
young  and  lovely  queen ;  suppose  he  appealed  te 
him  not  merely  as  a  sovereigii  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
island,  of  a  brave,  high-minded,  and  milkaiy 
nation,  but  as  "a  Universal  Defender  and  Protecter 
of  all  the  Blacks.  Suppose  he  oflfered  him  ^we 
million  dollars  yearly  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
his  grand  plan  of  emancipating  them  all,  by  means 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  debarked  on  your 
southern  states;  what  think  you!  The  Enalish 
need  only  transports,  with  a  small  train  of  artillery, 
a  few  nflemen,  and  a  few  troops  of  disoiounted 
cavalry.  Many  debarkations  might  be  made,  the 
slaves  in  your  country  hieing  well  prepared  ibr 
them,  and  promised  the  property  of  their  masters, 
togeUier  with  the  masters  and  their  fiuniliee  to 
work  for  them,  durinff  the  term  of  fourteen  years, 
in  Hayti.  Tou  could  aflford  to  send  no  troops  into 
Canada,  nor  conld  you  conquer  the  country  if  yea 
did.  Wait,  wait,  my  good  Mr.  Webster;  that 
country  wUl,  within  fif^  years,  form  five  other 
united  provinces.  And  this  will  be,  because  we 
never  have  attempted  to  introdace  our  language, 
the  sacred  bond  of  lasting  union.  I  do  not  impkre 
the  great  body  of  your  countrymen  to  be  just  and 
honest.  I  am  no  enthusiast.  I  am  no  Tisionary. 
I  only  do  implore  them  to  be  ouiet,  which  they  can 
be.  Oregon  will  be  yours ;  but  not  yet.  I  wish 
it  may  be ;  but  not  by  force,  not  W  intimidation ; 
that  will  never  do.  The  glory  of  England  and  of 
America  is  only  to  be  extended  by  the  oommuniea- 
tion  of  their  arts  and  of  their  language.  Let  us 
contend  which  of  us  does  it  best  and  soonest,  and 
there  let  contention  both  begin  and  end. 
Tours,  very  sincerely, 

Walter  SiyAes  Lamdor. 

London. 


The  Corn-Law  Fight.— The  terrible  Post  sajrs 
— *<  It  is  not  so  the  battle  of  Protection  must  be 
fought.  It  must  be  fought  calmly  but  boldly,  and 
fought,  if  need  be,  inch  by  tncA."  Would  it  not 
be  at  once  more  heroic  and  more  agricultural  te 
say,  "  buleyHsem  by  barley-corn!"— Ptoncl, 

uigitizea  Dy  "kjjkjxj^lk^ 
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Firom  tho  EdlnbUFgh  B«Tiew. 
1.  Ckhdlo,  Tragidie  de  Shakspeare;  traduU  par  le 

Cbmte  Aifred  de  Vigny.     ( (Ewores  complkes^ 

Vol.  viy  Paris.) 
9.  Hamlet ,  Tragidie  de  Shakspeare;  traduitparM, 

Uon  de  WaiUy.     (MS.  Pitfis.) 
3.  Jules   Char,   TVagim  de  Shakipeare;  traduk 

par  M.  Auguste  Barhier.    (MS.  Paris.) 

Those  who  wen  ih  Paris  last  winter,  will  not 
easily  forget  the  senealioii  prodaced  there  l^  the 
represenlatioa  of  Englirii  traffedy  b^  English 
actors.  The  theatre  presented  a  canons  spec^ 
tacle. 

On  the  night  on  which  we  were  present  the 
honse  was  crowded.  At  least  half  the  audience 
held  books  in  their  hands,  between  which  and  the 
stage  they  managed  to  diiride  their  attention. 
Some  were  incessantly  occupied  in  interpreting 
what  was  going  on  to  their  less  learned  neighbors. 
Many  appeared  resolutely  absorbed,  and  one  might 
discern  a  considerable  anxiety  to  look  as  if  they 
imderstood  all  that  passed,  and  to  be  moved  by 
pity  or  by  terror  in  the  right  place.  Some,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  honestly  vacant,  and  not  a  few, 
deeply  and  sincerely  interested.  In  the  front  of 
the  pit  sat  the  critics,  triumphantly  conscious  of 
English,  and  boldly  enthusiastic  for  Maeready,  or 
passUmis  for  Miss  Faucit.  The  boxes  were  lined 
with  rows  of  the  olaneha  fyaules,  long  looks,  and 
impassive  countenances,  which  marked  the  coun* 
trywomen  of  the  mighty  poet — here  and  there 
amon^  them — a  creature  such  as  furnished  the 
matenals  out  of  which  his  boundless  imagination 
Ikshioned  his  Desdemonas  and  his  Pbrtias.  or  sug- 
gested that  type  of  an  undemonstrative  English- 
woman, Cknrdelia. 

How  often  were  We  borne  away  even«fVom  the 
interest  of  the  drama  to  that  of  thi»  stranger  spec* 
tacle  t  The  mere  sound  of  the  language  of  £bg<- 
land  in  that  unaccustomed  place,  was  sweet  and 
solemn  to  out*  ears  ais  the  voice  of  a  mother  Ion? 
^mheard  on  earth.  And  this  was  France!  and 
these  were  Frenchmen,  listening,  with  us,  to  our 
Shakspeare!  How  vainly  we  tried  to  guess  at 
their  emotion»t  How  vainly,  thought  we,  would 
they  seek  to  fkthom  ours !  So  near,  and  yet  so 
far-^united,  yet  severed  by  an  impassable  gulf,  we 
sat.  So  infinite  a  region  is  the  human  heart  f 
Nations,  like  individuals,  know  each  other  but  in 
patt^  they  cannot  penetrate  the  labyrinths  of  each 
other's  thoughts.  One  might  think  this  so  obviouct 
reflection  should  teach  diffidence  in  our  own  judg^ 
flieftts,  and  indulgenoe  for  those  of  others.  But 
does  iti 

The  degree  to  which  the  Germans  understand 
Shakspeare  is  one  proof  of  our  consanguinity  ;— 
of  that  fundamental  resemblance  or  sympathy  be- 
tween men  of  the  same  race,  which  lies  hidden 
beneath  many  superficial  difl^rences.  But  no 
foreigner  can  ever  fully  nnderetand  Shakspeare, 
the  most  English,  althongh  the  most  cosmopohtan 
of  poets ;  and  we  feel — ^with  regret  or  with  exul- 
tation, according  as  the  benevolent  or  the  selfish 
feeling  predominate— how  many  exquisite  touches, 
to  which  our  hearts  vibrate  in  thehr  inmost  depths, 
dnr  neighbors  can  never  feel :  how  many  allusionli 
tiiat  stir  whole  trains  of  thought  in  onr  minds,  are 
unmeaning  to  thein.  Enough,  however,  remains 
to  form  a  treasui^  for  the  world ;  and  it  was  with 
the  sinoerest  satisfaction  that  we  saw  the  French 
people  claiming  their  part  in  the  great  inheri- 


Any  inclination  we  might  have  f^alt  to  smile  at 
the  little  indications  of  the  zeal  of  our  neighbors 
not  to  be  behind  in  the  race  of  fa^ion,  was  lost  ia 
the  satisfaction  and  respect  with  which  such  a 
fashion  inspired  us.  Here  was  a  public  homage 
to  a  long-contested  superiority ;  a  public  renunoia* 
tion  of  a  long-cherished  error ;  a  public  expression 
of  the  desire  to  know  and  to  admire  what  others 
deemed  admirable.  Ungenerous  must  be  the  heart 
that  did  not  long  to  open  to  those  eager  and  appre- 
hensive minds,  the  fountains  of  delight  at  which 
ourselves  have  been  wont  to  drink. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enquire  by  what  rteps  the 

Kublic  of  Paris  has  been  led  to  recognize  merits  it 
ad  been  so  studiously  taught  to  deny ;  or  how  so 
strong  a  curiosity  has  been  awakened  about  those 
farces  monstreuses  I—^bo  they  were  described — for 
ages  regarded  as  the  fit  amusement  of  a  barbarous 
people.  We  propose  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  most  lemarkable  and  successful  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  bring  France  aoqoakvled  with  our 
great  dramatist.  It  is  not  only  a  ouifons  piece  of 
literary  and  dramatic  history,  but  it  fbrms  a  part- 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  cosmopolitan  and 
the  exclusively  national  spirit;  The  incidents  of 
the  conflict  are,  we  ate  sore,  new  to  most  of  otnr 
readers,  and  Will,  we  hope,  be  not  anintereating  to- 
many  of  them. 

In  such  an  attack  on  long-cherished  projudieeS) 
the  pioneers  are,  as  might  be  exi»eeted,  the  trans- 
lators, tt  is,  therefore,  with  their  labors  that  we 
have  now  to  do. 

In  speaking  of  the  tvanslators  of  Shidcspeaie,  we 
shall  not  be  supposed-  to  mean  his  disfiguren.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  foriner  may 
indeed  be  Tooked  few  in  the  work*  of  the  latter. 
The  Flinch  public,  rarely  unwilling  to  take  uponr 
trtist<  rather  than  study  a  people  or  literature  in 
itself,  had  receivedi  with  blind  oonfldence  the 
wretched  travesties  which  bad  ftiilh  or  bad  taste, 
or  both  united,  had  put  before  them  as  the  works 
of  the  great  English  dramatists  They  knew  the 
Shakspeare  of  Ducis,  and,  natorallr  enough,  they 
wttnted  to  know  no  more.  Even  nima,  who  had 
studied  "  Hamlet"  in  England,  had  played  it  with 
Kemble,  and  whose  most  aident  desire  it  was  te 
hiy  a  faithfVil  copy  of  the  coneeptien  of  the  poet 
before  his  countrymen,  was  condemned  to  act  in 
the  miserable  counterfeits  then  palmed  upon  the 
public  as  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare.  Probahl? 
this  state  of  things  would  have  continued  much 
lon^r,  had  not  the  daring,  vigoroosy  and  refined 
criticism  of  Schlegel,  whose  name  h»l<  a  certain 
currency  and  weight  in  France,  and  the  enthusiasm 
tic  admhration  with  which  Shakspeare  was  received 
by  the  whole  German  people,  awakened  in  the 
better  order  of  French  minds,  dobbts  of  the  infalli* 
bility  of  their  oracles.  "  VoHaire,"  saysMonskm 
Ouizet,  in  his  charming  Life  of  Shakspeare,  ^  vrae 
the  first  in  France  who  spoke  of  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare ;  and,  though  he  treated  him  as  a  bar* 
barian,  the  public  thought  he  said  too  much  aboet 
him.  It  would  have  be^  deemed  a  sort  of  profane* 
tion  to  a^ply  to  rude  and  formless  DM>rks  the 
woids  genius  and  glory.    Now  the  gknry  and  the 

Stnius  of  Shakspeare  are  no  longer  msoussed. 
obody  contests  them;  a  greater  question  baa 
arisen,  viz.*-Whether  the  dramatio  svstem  ef 
Shakspeare  is  not  better  than  that  of  Y^tairet*' 

M.  Guiaot's  essay  was  published  in  1681,  and 
doubtless  contributed  not  a  Ihtle  to  prepare  the 
*ay  for  what  «a>  to  <^^i,a%'\Lf&^V^ 
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interesting  to  see  how  the  candid,  accnrate,  and 
conscientiotis  appreciation  of  other  conditions  of 
moral  and  politick  life  than  those  under  which  he 
lives — ^which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable, 
though  far  from  the  most  popular  quality  of  the 
great  statesman — displays  itself  in  the  remarks  of 
the  critic.  The  historical  sense,  {historische  sinnA 
as  the  Grermans  call  it,  shines,  like  a  light  through 
the  whole  essay.  And  this  sense  renders  the  mind 
apt  for  the  reception  and  appreciation  of  all  high 
and  great  manifestations  of  human  thought,  how- 
ever new  and  unfamiliar. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  conscientious  transla- 
tors of  Shakspeare — ^to  the  men  who  have  devoted 
so  much  ability  and  labor  to  an  enterprise  in  which 
even  success  promised  so  little  recompense. 

The  dramatic  revolution  of  Paris  was  anterior  to 
the  revolution  of  July.  In  1828,  M.  Victor  Hugo 
published  his  drama  of  Cromwell.  The  work  was 
Itself  a  protest  against  the  constraints  imposed  on  the 
French  drama ;  and  the  preface  contains  an  elo- 
quent, though  somewhat  affected  and  fant^tic  plea 
in  favor  of  innovation.  This  preface  excited  much 
and  vehement  discussion. 

But  the  most  active  leader  of  the  imeute  against 
the  anden  rkeime  of  the  sta^e,  was,  strange  to 
say.  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny :  mstead  of  trusting  to 
his  own  foroes,  he  brought  the  might  of  Shak- 
speare himself  to  bear  upon  the  contest.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  sixth  volume  of  (Euvres  Com- 
pistes  containing  his  translations  of  Olhello  and  the 
Merchant  of  Janice,  published  in  1839,  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  matter : — 

*<  It  is  precisely  ten  years  since  I  brought  the 
Moor  of  Venice  on  the  French  stage.  Ten  years ! 
The  events  of  that  time  are  almost  historical.  Ten 
yeais !  the  duration  of  an  empire  and  a  few  con- 
stitutions !  The  representation  of  this  tragedy  is, 
then,  an  event  of  sufficiently  remote  antiquity  to 
permit  me  to  speak  of  it  as  an  impartial  historian 
—-a  disinterested  one,  if  ever  such  existed  ; — for 
when  I  made  the  Moor  storm  the  citadel  of  the 
Th^tre  Franeais,  the  flag  he  planted  upon  it  bore 
the  arms  of  Shakspeare,  and  not  mine.  And  yet 
—I  appeal  to  ifie  witnesses  who  have  survived  that 
battle — if  1  had  profaned  a  church  the  scandal 
would  have  been  less." — *'  It  was  at  a  time  when 
politics  seemed  hiid  to  sleep.  The  truce  afforded 
by  a  moderate  ministry  left  only  the  field  of  letters 
oi>en  to  warfare.  The  combatants  rushed  to  it 
with  fury,  and  the  public  of  Paris  seemed  to  be 
rehearsing,  in  these  conflicts  of  the  theatre,  those 
which  were  shortly  to  follow.  In  October,  1829, 1 
wrote  the  letter  which  iis  here  prefixed  to  the 
tragedy." — ^**  The  Moor  having  once  entered  the 
eitadel,  threw  open  all  its  gates,  and  we  know  from 
those  who,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  entered  it, 
what  new  and  original  works  were  freely  repre- 
sented there,  in  spite  of  the  superannuated  power 
which  had  hitherto  reigned." — *'  This  translation 
[of  Shakspeare]  is  the  only  one  which  has  ever 
been  acted  on  the  French  sta(re.  In  the  same  year 
I  prepared  the  Merchant  of  Venice;  but  I  kept  it  in 
mj  portfolio,  such  as  it  is  here  printed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  diflkulties  of  all  kinds  which  opposed 
its  production  on  the  stage,  the  revolution  ot  July 
broke  out,  and  the  noise  of  out  feux  d* artifice  was 
drowned  in  that  of  the  cannon." — **  Nevertheless, 
as  nothing  is  lost  in  France,  I  have  full  confidence 
that  a  monument  like  that  possessed  by  Germany 
will  gradually  be  constructed — a  translation  in 
Terse,  and  fitted  for  representation,  of  all  the 
works  of  Shakspeare.    The  first  atone  was  laid 


with  difficulty  and  toil  in  Othdb^  and  it  will  le- 
main  where  it  is.  I  hope  the  stage  itself  will 
complete  this  work.  Several  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakspeare  have  lonff  been  ready  among  os, 
translated  into  verse,  and  prepared  by  poets  who 
unite  to  their  fine  talents  a  love  of  art  sufficiently 
generous  to  make  abnegation  for  a  time  of  their 
own  celebrity.  Actors  who  may  feel  themselves 
great  enough  for  such  immortal  parts,  will  know 
where  to  find  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Julius 
Ccesar,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  from  them,  I 
think,  vrill  come  the  accomplishment  of  an  attempt 
then  made  so  courageously." . 

We  must  also  quote  a  few  words  from  the 

"  Letter  to  Lord ,  on  the  Representation 

of  the  24th  October,  1829,"  written  at  the  time 
which  follows  this  brief  introduction,  and  to  which 
M.  de  Vigny  alludes  in  the  foregoing  passage  : — 

"  What  I  had  to  say  to  the  public  on  the  24th 
October,  1829,  was  this — ^There  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion to  be  resolved.  It  is  as  follows — Shall  the 
French  stage  be  opened  or  not  to  a  modern  trag- 
edy, affording :  1st,  In  its  conception,  a  wide  picture 
of  life,  instead  of  a  narrow  picture  of  the  catastro- 
phe of  an  intrigue :  2d,  In  its  composition,  charac- 
ters, (not  parts ;)  quiet  scenes  without  dramatic 
action,  mingled  with  comic,  and  tra^c  scenes; 
3d,  In  its  execution,  a  style  familiar,  comicy 
traffic,  and  sometimes  epict" 

The  author  goes  on  to  say,  that  an  original  or 
invented  tragedy  would  not  have  had  the  requisite 
authority  to  sustain  such  an  experiment.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  a  composition  consecrated  by 
the  popular  voice  of  ages.  '*  I  give  it,  not  as  a 
model  for  our  time,  but  as  the  representation  of  a 
foreign  monument,  raised  in  other  times  by  the 
most  potent  hand  that  ever  created  for  the  stage." 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  some  of  M.  de  Vigny*s  just  and  ingenious 
remarks  on  the  two  great  systems  of  dramatic 
composition : — 

**  Consider  that  in  the  expiring  system  every 
tra^redy  was  a  catastrophe,  and  a  dinouemeni  of  an 
action  already  mature  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
which  held  hj  a  thread,  and  had  only  to  fall 
again.  Here  is  the  defect  which  stikes  you,  as  it 
does  all  foreigners,  in  French  tragedies: — thai 
parsimony  of  scenes  and  developments ;  those  &e- 
titious  delays;  and  then  all  at  once  that  hunj 
to  conclude ;  minsled  with  the  fear,  perceptible 
throughout,  of  falling  short  of  matter  to  fill  the 
five  acts.  Far  fi;om  diminishing  my  admiratioa 
for  the  men  who  followed  that  system,  this  con- 
sideration heightens  it ;  for  every  tragedy  required 
a  prodigious  address,  and  a  host  of  contnvances  to 
disguise  the  misire  to  which  they  condemned 
themselves." — '*  It  is  not  thus  that  the  dramatie 
poet  will  proceed  in  future.  In  the  first  place,  he 
will  take  in  his  wide  grasp  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  will  fill  it  with  entire  existences ;  he  will  cre- 
ate man,  not  as  species  but  as  individual;  the  only 
means  of  interesting  men.  He  will  let  his  crea- 
tures live  of  their  own  life,  and  will  only  cast  into 
their  hearts  those  germs  of  passion  by  which  great 
events  are  prepared ;  then,  when  the  hour  is  come, 
and  not  till  then,  without  letting  us  feel  that  his 
finger  hastens  on  the  event,  he  will  show  destiny 
entwining  its  victims  in  folds  as  large,  as  multi* 
plied,  as  inextricable  as  those  in  which  writhe 
Laocoon  and  his  sons." 

The  following  passage  we  will  not  spoil  by 
translating : — 

"  II  fallait,  dans  des  vestibules  qui  ne  menaiflpt 

uigitizea  Dy  %iJ  kjkjw  l\^ 
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k  rien,  des  penonnages  n'allant  nolle  part,  ptr- 
laot  de  peu  ae  ohoee,  afeo  des  id^  ind^eiaea  et 
dea  paroles  vagoea,  ua  pea  agit^  par  dea  aenti- 
inena  mitig^,  dea  paaaiona  paisibles,  et  arrifant 
ainai  k  ooe  mort  gracieoae  oa  k  an  aoapir  faax. 
O  Taine  (antaamagorie  !  Ombrea  d'hommea  dana 
une  Qfohte  de  nature !  Tidea  royaumea  I  Lumia 
regna!** 

These  remarka  M.  de  Yigny  appliea  to  the  aya- 
tem,  and  the  majority  of  ita  folio  were,  not  of 
ooarae  to  the  "  magnifique*  exceptions, ^^ 

Nor  are  we  to  confound  such  a  just  recoffnition 
of  the  defects  and  entraves  of  the  French  drama, 
and  such  aapirationa  after  a  freer  and  wider  poet- 
ical field,  with  the  extravagancies  of  writers  who 
fancied  themaehea  imitators  of  Sbakspeare,  when 
they  were  outraging  nature,  aenae,  and  decency. 

The  following  pasaage  ia  aa  juat  as  it  is  amaa- 
ing:— 

*'  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  power  which  kept  ua  ao  lon^  in  this  world  of 
ooHTention — that  the  muse  of  this  secondary  trag- 
edy, waa  politeness.  She  alone  was  capable  of 
baniahing  true  characters  aa  coarse ;  simple  lan- 
guage aa  trivial ;  the  ideality  of  phlloaophy  and  of 
the  paaaiona  aa  extravagance;  poetry  aa  hizar- 
rerie. 

**  Politeneae,  though  a  daughter  of  oonrta, 
always  was,  and  alwaya  will  be  a  leveller ;  ahe 
efiacea  and  flattens  everything ;  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low  IB  her  motto.  She  does  not  hear 
nature,  who  criea  from  all  parte  to  genius,  in  the 
words  of  Blacbeth,  *  Come  high  or  low.' 

'*  I  do  not  think  a  foreigner  can  easily  under- 
stand what  a  degree  of  fiilMhood  our  versifiera  for 
the  stage— I  will  not  aay  poets— had  reached. 
To  ffive  you  an  example  of  thia  among  a  thouaand 
— when  the  author  wanted  to  aay  *  eapiona,*  he 
•aid — 

'  Ces  mortels  dont  I'^tat  gage  la  vigilance.' 

'*  Tou  must  be  aensible  that  nothing  but  an 
extreme  politeness  towarda  the  corporation  of 
apies  could  dictate  so  elegant  a  periphraaia. 

**  Other  writers  of  talent  were  led  into  the  aame 
fault  by  a  desire  of  attaining  what  ia  called  har- 
mony ;  seduced  by  the  example  of  a  great  maater 
who  treated  only  antique  subjects,  where  Greek 
and  Latin  phraaea  were  auitable.  Hence  that 
style  in  which  every  word  is  an  anachroniam ;  in 
which  Chinese  Turks  and  American  aavagea  talk 
in  every  line  of*  H^en  and  his  torch.' 

**  Would  you  beheve,  for  example,  you  English, 
who  know  what  words  are  apoken  in  the  tra^iea 
of  Sbakspeare,  that  the  tragic  muse  of  France— 
Melpomhie^  as  she  waa  then  called — was  ninety- 
eight  years  before  she  could  briuff  herself  to  say 
out  audibly,  im  mouchoirt  The  following  are  the 
steps  by  which  she  proceeded  with  a  very  amuaing 
prudery  and  embarrassment. 

**  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1147,  whidi  corre- 
spends  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1782,  Mdpomhuj 
on  occasion  of  the  hymknie  of  a  virtuous  Turkish 
lady,  wanted  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  not 
daring  to  draw  it  out  of  the  pocket  of  her  hoop, 
took  out  a  biUet  inatead.  In  1793,  she  a^am 
wanted  thia  aame  handkerchief,  at  the  hyminu  of 
a  dtoyenne  who  called  herself  a  Venetian  and 
oouain  of  Desdenkona,  named  H^elmone,  and  waa 
on  the  point  of  taking  it  out ;  but  whether  it  was 
that,  under  the  directory,  it  would  have  been  dan- 
geroua  to  be  seen  to  use  a  handkerchief,  or,  &c. 

'  \  abort  ahe  did  not  venture.    In  1820,  French 


tragedy,  having  now  renounced  her  sobriquet  of 
Molpomhuj  and  borrowing  from  the  German,  had 
again  to  do  with  a  handkerchief,  on  occasion  of 
the  will  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland ;  ma  foi !  she 
summoned  courage,  took  the  handkerchief— itself 
— ^in  her  hand  before  the  whole  audience,  and 
called  it,  aloud  and  undiamayed, '  tissu*  and  *  donJ* 
Thia  waa  a  great  atep.  At  last,  in  1820,  thanks 
to  Sbakspeare,  she  uttered  the  word — to  the  terror 
and  awooninff  of  the  weak,  who  that  day  uttered 
criea  long  and  loud,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  accustomed 
to  call  a  mouchoir — a  numchoir.  The  word  haa 
made  ita  entri;  ridiculoua  triumph!  Will  it 
always  take  us  a  century  to  introduce  a  real  word 
on  the  stage  V 

We  should  fill  too  much  space  were  we  to  go 
on  to  quote  M.  de  Yigny 'a  interesting  remarks  on 
dramatic  art  in  France ;  but  we  must  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  specimens  of  his  grace- 
ful and  flowing  translation : — 

''Othello.    Son  p^re  alors  m'aimait,  et  trda 
souvent 
M'invitait ;  nous  parliona  de  ma  vie,  en  suivant 
Par  ann^e  et  par  |our  lea  sieges,  les  batailles, 
Les  d^sastres  aur  mer,  lea  vaatea  fun^raillea 
oa  je  m'^uis  trouv^ ;  je  parcourais  lea  temps 
De  mes  plus  grands  perils,  et  ces  rudes  instants 
oa  la  mort  en  passant  nous  efl^eure  la  tSte ; 
Je  lui  diaais  comment  je  devins  la  conquete 
D'un  barbare  ennemi,  comment  je  fus  vendu, 
Rachet^,  voyageur  dana  un  pays  perdu ; 
Je  disais  le  caprice  et  la  fureur  des  ondes, 
Les  dolours  souterrains  des  cavernes  profondes, 
Et  Tennui  du  d^rt,  et  I'orgueil  de  ces  monts 
Qui  snspendent  au  ciel  lea  neiges  de  leurs  fronts ; 
Cannibales,  Indiens,  dangers,  science,  ou  gloire. 
II  le  voulut,  ainsi  je  contai  mon  bistoire. 
Parfois  Desdemona,  d'un  air  triste  et  touch^, 
Yenait  entre  nous  deux  s'aaseoir,  le  front  pench^, 
Quittait  Tappartement  pour  un  ordre,  une  affaire, 
Et  puis  elle  rentrait  et  reatait  sans  rien  faire, 
Et  d'une  oreille  avide  toutait  mes  propos. 
Je  I'avais  remarqu^.    Dans  un  jour  de  repos, 
Elle  se  trouvait  seule  et  me  fit  la  pridre 
De  lui  redire  encor  I'hiatoire  tout  enti^re. 
Je  voyais  en  parlant  des  larmes  dans  ses  yeux, 
Et  lorsque  je  me  tus,  les  ^levant  aux  cieux, 
Elle  rougit,  et  dit :  que  ee  voyage  Strange 
Etait  touchant !  et  puis  aiouta :  qu'en  Change 
D'un  tel  r^it,  son  coeur  donnerait  de  1 'amour 
Si  quelqu^un  en  faisait  nn  pareU  quelque  jour. 
Je  pus  k  ces  aveus  parier  sans  crime  extreme. 
Pour  mes  perils  pass^  elle  m'aima ;  de  meme, 
Je  Taimai  quand  je  vis  qu'elle  en  avait  piti^. 
A  toute  ma  magie  on  eat  initio. 
Seigneura,  consultes-la— je  lavois  qui  a'avance." 

And  the  last  soliloquy : — 

"  C'est  la  cause,  6  mon  fime !  et  vous  la  connaiBseB 

La  cause  qui  m'am^e  au  meurtre !  c'est  assez ! 

EtoUes  qu'on  adore  en  votre  chaste  empire, 

La  cauae,  sous  vos  yeux  je  n'oserais  la  dire ; 

Je  ne  verserai  pas  son  sang,  et  mon  dessein 

Ne  me  conduira  pas  k  d^hirer  ce  sein 

Si  beau,  que  I'on  croit  voir,  k  la  lampe  bleufttre, 

Sur  un  tombeau  de  marbre  une  image  d'albSltre. 

Cependant,  il  faut  bien  qu'elle  meure — il  le  faut. 

Car  elle  trahirait  d'autrea  hommes  bientot 

— Eteignons  ce  flambeau,  puis  ^teignons  sa  vie, 

— Si  la  flamme  une  foia,  par  ma  main,  t'eat  raviebf  ^ 

J'ai,  pour  la  ranimer,  le  tempa  du  repentir,    -^^  ^^ 


w6 

Lampe  srdente !  mais  toi  <)tii  tas  t*an6antir, 
Oovrage  le  plua  beau  qu'ait  formi  )a  natora  ! 
O^  retroaver  enoor,  diyine  o^are, 
Ce  feu  qui  te  donna  la  irie,  et  qu'autrefoia 
Dieu  pour  chacun  de  nous  n'aliunia  qu'ane  foia! 
Le  desiin  Ta  voulu  ;  lorsqu'une  main  profane 
Vient  de  cueillir  la  rose,  il  fkot  qu^elle  ae  fane ; 
Mais  eelle-ci,  du  moins,  je  Teux  la  reapirer ! 

0  souffle  pur,  qui  vient  encor  de  m*attirer ! 
— Ta  I^vre  de  parfums  et  de  baumes  trerop^ 
Forcerait  la  justice  k  briser  son  ^p^e ! 
Encore  ce  baiser ! — le  dernier ! — infernal ! 
Jamais  on  n*en  anra  donn^  de  plus  fatal. 

Il  faut  que  je  pleure  I  ah !  o*est  que  oHi  fureur 

meroe 
Est  le  courroux  da  ciel  qui  frappe  ce  qu'il  aime. 
Elles'^veiUe!'' 

In  comparing  tbese  two  passages  with  the  origi- 
nal, we  perceive  that  their  defects  are  to  be  ascril^ 
partly  to  the  intractable  instrument  which  M.  de 
Vigny  had  to  deal  with;  and  still  more  to  the 
pQerile  and  mawkiah  timidity  of  French  dramatic 
criticism,  which  he  has  so  happily  ridiculed.  For 
example,  the  translator  is  obliged  to  reject  linet  of 
auch  divine  simplicity  and  truth  as  these— 

*'  In  faith  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange ; 
T  was  pitiful,  't  wato  wondroos  pitiful ;" 

as  inconsistent  with  the  conventional  graces  of 
Terse,  and  the  imagined  dignity  of  tragedy.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is,  common-place  phrases 
applicable  to  any  situation ;  and  expreastons  that 
may  be  put  into  any  month. 

With  such  a  medium,  and  with  a  public  mind 
enfeebled  and  cramped  by  such  habits  and  tastes, 
Schlege)  himself  would  have  been  at  fault.  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  interpreting' 
Shakspeare  to  the  public  of  Paris,  from  the  fact, 
that  at  the  first  representation,  Othello's  reply — 
"  Amen,  with  all  my  heart," — that  reply,  which 
eonnds  to  us  solemn,  pathetic,  and  onnnous  as  a 
death-bell— ca/ferf  forth  shouts  of  laughter.  The 
word  '*  Amen"  on  the  stage  was  pronounced  to  be 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  any  audien6e,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  it.  There  were 
also  learned  critics  {^^cettefroide  nation  litliraire^" 
as  M.  Guizot  calls  them)  who  pronounced  the 
tweet,  child-like  importunity  of  Besdemona's 
pleading — 

"  Why,  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  Tuesday  mom ; 
Or  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  or  Wednesday  mom ; 

1  praj  thee  name  the  time—" 

•0  unutterably  ludicrous  and  vulgar,  aa  to  be  coo- 
ddsive  against  the  whole  play. 

The  passage  that  excited  the  greatest  applause, 
was  this: — 

'*  Et  maintenant,  adieu 
A  tout  jamais,  adieu  le  f  epos  de  mon  Ime ! 
Adieu  ioie  et  bonheur  d^tmits  par  une  femme ; 
Adieu  beaux  bataillons  aux  panaches  flottans  i 
Adieu  guerre,  adien  toi  dont  lea  jeux  ^datans 
Font  de  Tambition  one  vertu  sublime ! 
Adieu  done  le  coursier  que  la  trompette  animOi 
Et  ses  hennissemens,  et  lea  bruits  an  tambour, 
L'^tendard  qu'on  diploic  avec  des  cris  d'amour ! 
Appareil,  pompe,  ^lat,  cortege  de  la  gloire ! 
Et  vous,  nobles  canons,  qui  tonnex  la  victoire, 
Et  qui  demblex  la  voix  formidable  d'un  Dieo. 
Bla  tache  est  termini !    A  tout  jamais,  adieu !" 
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That  this  should  be  the  fitvorite 
«lkuicteri0tie.    Fteodh  erttioittii  is 


»Tery 
"wher- 


ever beeur  betaiOdns  are  in  question.    We  i 
however,  confess  ^lat  theee  magnifieent  linev  MIy 
jestify  the  applause  they  received. 

The  histojy  of  the  representation  is  eoriooa  tad 
amusing.  The  first  of  Shakspeaie*e  playe  wbid 
M.  de  Vigny  attempted  to  bring  upon  the  Freaeh 
stage,  was  xomeo  and  JuUa.  This  was  already 
in  course  of  rehearaal,  when  it  fell  to  the  groend  ia 
eoBseqeenoe  of  MademoiseHe  Mars'  ooneeioesaess 
of  her  being  nnequal  to  the  part  of  the  heroine^ 
*'  Si  j'avaia  Page  de  Juliette,"  she  said,  with  her 
matchless  grace,  to  the  tranalator,  **  peut-etrs 
n'aurois-je  pas  mon  talent ;  mais  avec  mon  talent^ 
je  n'ai  pas  Page  de  Juliette."  No  other  compe- 
tent actress  waa  to  be  found,  and  it  was  abandoned 
in  favor  of  OtheUo.  Mademoiselle  Mars  played 
Desdemona ;  Joanny,  Othello ;  and  Perrier  was, 
aa  we  have  been  told,  an  excellent  lago.  The 
sensation — the  conflict,  it  excited,  was  unprece- 
dented. National,  political,  and  literary  antipathies 
and  passions  were  all  aroused  and  active,  and  the 
most  illustrious  champions  appeared  in  the  field. 
The  Duke  de  Broflrlie  did  not  think  it  beneath  his 
high  station  and  higher  character  to  take  pert  ii 
the  contest.  He  vnrote  a  long  and  able  artide  oa 
the  subject  in  the  Rewe  FVanfoise.  The  pubiie 
mind  was  smarting  under  the  wounds  of  Waterloo 
and  the  stings  of  foreign  invanon.  This  state  of 
morbid  susceptibility  was  little  favorable  to  a  oahi 
appreciation  of  foreign  merit ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  M.  de  Visny  was  seri- 
ously accused  6f  being  a  partisan  of  En^f^od,  aad 
of  lending  his  talents  to  add  to  the  honuliation  if 
the  arms  of  France,  that  of  prostrating  her  lite/aiy 
supremacy  before  the  idol  of  her  mosT  dreaded  and 
hated  foe.  He  received  threatening  letters,  sad 
was  earnestly  warned  to  desist  from  his  anti-oa- 
tional  andertaking.  Mademoiselle  Mars  remarked 
four  men  who  were  always  seated  in  the  front  of 
the  pit,  and  regularly,  even  when  the  success  of 
the  piece  was  assured  and  at  its  height,  hissed  wbca 
the  curtain  dropped,  as  a  sort  of  national  protesL 
One  man  was  heard,  when  reading  the  names  of 
the  personages,  to  eav,  '*  Voyez  done  ces  noan 
barbares  Anglais ! — YagOj  Yfl^o— c'est  comme  le 
miaulement  d'  un  chat. "  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
an  opposition  and  all  clamor,  OtheUo  was  acted 
fifty  or  sixty  thnes. 

Translations  of  several  othef  tragedies  of  Shaks- 
peare were  shortly  after  pnblished ;  hot  as  these 
are  accessible  to  any  reader  who  may  be  curious 
about  them,  and  as  none  of  them,  except  the 
"  Fragments  of  Lear,"  by  M.  Anthony  Desehamps, 
have  any  conspicuous  merit,  we  shall  pass  on,  being 
in  a  oondition  to  do  so,  to  those  which  are  not  yet 
before  the  public. 

Hamlet,  the  most  diffieuh  of  all,  was  fitly  under- 
taken by  M.  Ij6on  de  Wailhr,  whose  very  remark- 
able trandatioos  of  Robert  6ams  show  to  what  ae 
extent  he  is  gifted  with  the  peculiar  talents  required 
for  sech  a  task.  His  translation  of  Hamfet  was 
executed  immediately  afVer  M.  de  Vigny 's  OtheOo, 
and  preparations  were  already  made  n>r  bringing  h 
on  the  stage,  when  the  revdution  of  1830  pot  a 
stop  to  that,  together  with  many  other  literary 
enterprises.  From  that  time  to  this  it  has  slept ; 
bet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admirathm  excited  in 
Paris  by  Mr.  Macready's  representation  of  Bomlei 
wiD  have  the  effect  of  eallkg  it  forth,  and  that  M. 
de  Wailhr  wiH  allow  it  to  be  printed. 

M.  de  WaiHy's  version  of  the  eternal  and  vai- 
veitel  debate  of  the  sonl  with  iteelf,  which  Sbak»- 
pear6  fats,  A>  to  say,  fbtnoM  for  afl  succieedinf 
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tinM,  IB,  oonttderiag  the  perflBotly  otopodite  genim 
^the  two  langnagM,  woiid0rfiiUyeh)M,teirM,and 
VjffOrous.  The  wetkneases  are  Yiaibly  lihe  effiwt 
•fthe  oonstraiDts  under  which  eVdry  French  trana- 
ktor  labora— the  thnoroaa  and  conTentional  lan- 
guage enjoined  on  French  tragedy,  and  the  fatal 
neoeaeity  of  rhyme,  hi  ephe  of  theae,  how  ftdth- 
fnl  is  the  passage,  *'  Eh !  qui  supporterait,"  dec, 
doaing  with  a  line  so  French  in  its  balanced  struc- 
ture, yet  80  fkithfttl  to  the  sense !  Here  is  Hasnlet's 
soliloquy. 

"  Etre  ou  ne  pas  etre ;  oui,  voil^  la  question  : — 
Lequel  vaut  mieuxt     S'armer  de  r^ignation 
Soua  les  traits  outrageants  du  sort  toujours  con- 

traire ; 
Ou  bien  se  r^volter,  et,  d'un  coup,  8*y  soustraire  ? 
Mourir, — dormir,— c'est  tout ; — et  se  dire  :  je  puis 
Mettre  par  un  somroeil  le  tertne  &  mes  ennuis, 
A  ces  mille  douleurs  qu*en  naissant  la  Nature 
Impose  avec  la  chair  k  tout  Creature ! — 
Ce  repos  ^Cernel,  oh  !  c*e8t  un  denouement 
Auquel  nous  devons  tons  aspirer  ardemment. 
Mourir  ; — dormir  ;^ormir  !      Oui,   mais    ifever 

peut-etre ; — 
Yoilk  ce  qai  retient ;  car  pouvons-nous  connattre 
Si,  d^gag^  enfin  des  entraves  du  corps, 
n  ne  vient  pas  de  reve  en  ce  sommeil  des  morts ! 
C'est  ce  doute  invincible  oil  Tame  est  asservie. 
Qui  fait  k  rinfortun^  une  si  longue  vie. 
Eh !  qui  supporterait  les  coups  cruels  du  temps, 
L'affront  des  orgueilleux,  Toppression  des  grands, 
L6s  m^pris  de  I'amour,  la  justice  si  lente, 
Les  airs  des  gens  en  place  et  leur  morgue  insolente, 
Le  talent  par  les  sots  abreuv^  de  d^goiit, 
LoTsqu*  avec  un  poignard  on  est  quitt€  de  tout  ? 
Qui  sous  de  tels  fardeaux  voudrait  sueret  geindre, 
N*etait  le  sentiment  de  quelque  chose  &  craindre 
Au-delk  du  tr^pas,— ce  pays  inconnu 
Dont  aucun  voyageur  jamais  n'est  revenu? — 
C'est  U  ce  qui  nous  trouble,  et  Ton  pr^f^re  encore 
Tons  les  mauz  dont  on  soufire  k  des  maux  qu'on 

ignore. 
Ia  conscience  ainsi  fait  de  nous  des  trembleurs ; 
La  r^lution,  aux  brillantes  couleuri, 
PHlit  devant  Tceil  terne  et  froid  de  la  p^ns^e  ; 
Et  plus  d*une  entreprise  importante  et  sens^e 
S'arrete  k  cette  image,  et,  d^tournant  son  cours, 
Perdlenpmd*aG!tion.'^ 

We  give  also  the  deaih  of  Ophelia,  whieh  is 
leaurkable  for  its  graceful  simplicity : — 

"  Pench^  sur  le  ruisseau,  croit  un  saule,  mirant 
Son  feuillage  blanchatre  au  cristal  du  courant. 
C*est  li  que  sur  see  doigts  en  guirlande  assortie 
S'unit  la  paquerette  au  planuin,  k  Tortie, 
A  cette  longue  fleur,  d*un  sombre  violet, 
Qu>n  ce  pays  le  pitre,  k  qui  Tinipudeur  plait, 
Komme  d'nn  nom  grossier;  mais  que  nos  filles 

sages 
Appellent  doigts  de  mort  dans  leurs  chastes  images. 
Et  comme  elle  s'avance  audessus  du  torrent, 
Pour  suspendre  aux  rameaux  son  troph^e  odorant, 
La  branche  qu'elle  tient  casse,  et  Tinibrtun^ 
Avec  toutes  see  flenrs  dans  Teau  tombe  entmin^. 
Par  sa  chute  d'abord  d^ploy^  et  flottants, 
See  vetements  sur  Teau  la  portent  quelque  temps. 
Oa  eat  dit,  k  la  voir,  une  jeone  Nayade ; 
E31e  yoguait,  chantant  des  fragments  de  ballade, 
Cddme  de  sob  danger  n 'ay ant  pas  sentiment i 
On  oomme  n^e  au  sein  de  Thumide  ^l^ment. 
Mais  ee  ne  fut  pas  long,  la  pauvre  en£uit !    Sa 

robe 


SovB  Ponde  qu'elle  boit  par  d^gr^,  se  d^be, 
Plon^,  et  la  to  passer  dee  chansons  et  des  jenx, 
Au  silenoe  des  morts.  dans  un  tembeau  fangeux." 

We  Shall  nexi  notice  the  Juks  CUar  of  VL. 
Auffuste  Barbier.  The  system  upon  which  the 
author  of  the  Irnnbes  has  proceeded,  differs  from 
that  of  his  fViends.  He  has  kept  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  poet  rather  than  on  th^  public ;  and 
is  thus  less  embarrassed  by  the  fetters  of  conven- 
tion and  prejudice  than  his  fellow-laborers,  and 
enabled  to  attain  to  a  fidelity  which  those  who 
wrote  for  the  stage  did  not  dare  to  aim  at.  With* 
out  in  the  least  undervaluing  the  aervice  which 
those  eminent  writers  have  rendered  to  literature 
and  to  France,  who  have  endeavored  to  make 
Shakspeare  not  only  accessible,  but  acceptable  to 
the  French  public,  we  have  so  much  faith  in  his 
unapproaohed  supremacy,  as  to  think  no  service 
can  be  ao  great  as  that  of  presenting  him  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  he  is,  without  the  smallest  conde- 
scension to  those  national  prepossessions  which 
time  will  best  deal  with. 

Prefixed  to  M.  Barbier's  MS.  translation  is  an 
introduction,  containing  his  own  view  of  his  ardu* 
ous  task,  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present 
to  our  readers. 

'*  — Desirous  of  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  text,  both  as  to  the  general  scope  and  the  de- 
tails, I  hare  rendered  the  verse  by  verse,  and  the 
prose  by  prose.  Several  poets  of  our  day,  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  career,  MM.  de  Vigny, 
L^n  de  Wailly,  and  Emile  Deschamps,  have  fol- 
lowed another  system — they  hate  turned  the  prose 
into  verse.  Perhaps  this  will  produce  a  greatet 
ufiity  as  a  work  of  art«  but  I  think  the  physioff- 
nomy  of  the  poet  is  less  completely  preserv^. 
There  are,  too,  certain  passages  which  appear  t6 
me  to  defy  the  pen  the  most  practised  in  rhyme* 
Thus  the  speech  of  Brutus  to  the  people  is  written 
in  prose ;  but  what  prose !  Its  structure  is  so  firm, 
so  concise,  so  elliptical,  that  it  renders  translation 
into  verse  nearly  impossible ;  and  then  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  author  occasionally  to  lower  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  hb  personages,  is  so  clear,  that 
his  translator  cannot  well  refuse  to  imitate  him  oa 
that  point.  French  verse,  such  as  is  employed  b^ 
Racine  in  his  Plmdeurs^  and  such  as  the  new  poeti- 
cal school  has  used  in  its  drama  and  lyrical  pieces^ 
appeared  to  me  to  render  with  considerable  truth 
the  freedom  of  English  verse,  unrhymed,  and 
sometimes  truncated.  Yohaire,  in  his  translatioa 
of  the  three  first  acts  of  Julius  Qesar,  has  attempted 
blank  verse ;  but  the  absence  of  rhymes  renders 
the  harmony  almost  imperceptible.  Rhyme  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  French  verse ;  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  long  and  short  of  the  decasyllabi- 
cal  English  verse.  For  the  sense,  I  have  had 
recourse  .to  all  the  translations  yet  known,  and  to 
the  advice  of  the  persons  most  competent  in  mat- 
ters of  translation  and  of  English  literature.  I 
have  omitted  nothing.  I  have  (^iten  the  equivalent 
of  the  text  in  its  smallest  details,  trying  to  render 
it  word  for  word,  and  only  resorting  to  periphrases 
when  absolutely  indispensable.  Often,  too  often* 
the  necessities  of  the  verse  and  of  the  rhyme  forced 
me  to  amplify.  What  I  have  added,  I  alwaTs 
added  with  regret ;  and  I  ask  pardon  for  it  of  the 
shade  of  the  immortal  poet«  I  have  sometinsa 
borrowed  from  the  French  hagnage  of  the  six- 
teenth century  terms  of  expression  which  appeared 
to  me  more  energetic  and  more  pioluresquO  thaj| 
its  present  forms.    In  shorty  I  armed  myself  al  m^ 
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points,  *  poor  later  atee  ce  nide  joutenr,'  as  Roiis- 
aeaa  aaid  when  he  translated  Tacitos.  An  author 
whom  one  translates  is  like  perfect  Yirtne ;  we  may 
approach  but  never  reach  it.  We  do  whfit  we  can ; 
*  on  fait  fl^he  de  tout  hois.'  If  translations  in 
prose  are  more  faithful  to  the  letter,  those  in  Terse 
are,  in  my  opinion,  more  so  to  the  spirit.  The 
movement  of  the  poetical  phrase,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  images,  the  harmony  of  the  metre,  and  the 
lyrical  tone  of  the  sentiments,  seem  to  me  better 
reproduced  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Bvery  one, 
however,  must  use  his  own  instrument.  To  one 
who  makes  verse,  it  is  very  difficult  to  translate 
a  poet  otherwise  than  into  verse. 

**  Without  pretending  to  decide  this  great  ques- 
tion, I  may  hope  that  this  new  poeticu  study  on 
Shakspeare  may  add  weight  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  support  translations  inverse.  Above 
all,  may  it  penetrate  all  minds,  in  a  more  lively 
manner,  with  the  lofty  lessons  which  the  immortal 
work  teaches!  For  the  matter,  Shakspeare  is 
always  excellent  to  know.  Shakspeare  is  a  fruit 
whose  rind,  though  firm  and  brilhant,  has  some 
•pots  and  stains,  but  whose  substance  is  always 
sound,  nourishing,  and  savory." 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  translator.  They  are 
in  accordance  with  all  the  great  canons  of  his  art, 
and  are  expressed  with  a  modesty  and  simplicity 
worthy  of  his  genius.  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  M.  Barbier's  verse,  and  know  its  singular 
vigor,  freedom,  and  lyrical  force,  will  not  be  hard 
to  believe  that  his  sucpess  has  been  answerable  to 
his  endeavor.  It  will,  in  due  time,  be  published ; 
meanwhile,  we  present  the  reader  with  two  ex- 
tracts:— 

<«  Brutus.    Amis,  point  de  sermenu.    Si  la 


Sualit^  d*homme, 
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Notre  douieur  commune,  et  le  malheur  de  Rome, 
Ne  sent  pas  des  motifs  asset  puissants  sur  voos, 
Rompez  tout  sur-le-champ,  et  que  chaeun  de  nous 
Rentre  dans  son  lit  oisif,  laissant  la  tyrannie 
Veiller  ^nsqu'au  moment  oA  dans  son  lot  impie 
Chaoun  de  nous  choirs.  Mais  si — j*en  suis  certain — 
Oes  motifs  sent  de  force  i  mettre  au  c<eur  humain 
Le  plus  l&ohe,  un  foyer  de  genereuses  fiammes, 
Et  donner  du  courage  aux  plus  timides  feounes ; 
Dequel  autre  ^peron  est-il  besoin,  amis. 
Pour  nous  stimuler  tons  k  sauver  le  pays 
Que  notre  propre  cause  t    Est-il  besoin  de  chaine 
Autre  que  celle-ci — la  parole  certaine 
De  Remains  qui  jamais  ne  manqodrent  de  ooeur, 
Et  la  promesse  faite  k  Thonneur  par  I'honneur, 
Qne  ron  fera  la  chose  on  p^riraf    Voos,  pretres, 
Vous,  hommes  fraudnleux,  et  vous,  d^biles  Stres, 
Qu*on  insults  et  qu*on  frappe  impuni^ment,— jurex; 
Que  toote  foi  suspecte  aux  jurements  saci^ 
Ait  reeours ;  mais  nous,  pomt :  k  notre  cause  pure, 
A  nos  males  ardours  ne  faisons  point  Pinjure 
De  penser  que  la  cause  et  raooomplissement 
De  I'entreprise  aient  dd  s*^tayer  d'un  serment. 
Chaque  goutte  de  sang  de  tout  enfant  de  Rome 
D6ftn^re^  et  r^vdle  un  vil  batard  en  I'homme 
Qui  viole  un  seui  mot  de  ce  qu*il  a  promis." 

We  beg  our  readers  to  oompare  this,  line  by 
line,  with  the  original.  Those  who  never  tried  to 
turn  a  masterpiece  of  one  language  into  another, 
will  perhaps  say,  this  is  not  Shakspeare—this 
word  is  not  the  equivalent  of  that— and  the  like. 
Bat  we  will  answer  for  it  that  any  one  who  has 
straffgled  with  the  difficulties  of  translating,  will 
be  alike  struck  with  the  beauty,  and  surpriMd  by 
the  fidelity  of  these  lines. 

The  passage  in  which  the  dire  exigences  of  the 


rhyme  are  most  ernelly  felt,  is«  as  every  eritie  will 
anticipate,  the  commencement  of  Anthony's  speeek 
over  the  body  of  Cesar.  The  repetition,  so  fall 
of  meaning,  of  the  words  "  honorable  man,'*  is 
impossible.  This  burthen,  which  recors  every  time 
with  a  sort  of  ominous  and  alarming  force— in 
sound  always  the  same,  in  meaning  always  diffisr^ 
ent— is  wholly  inimitable.  M.  Barbier  has  carefaOy 
retained  the  sense,  and  has  even  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  introduce  every  time  some  word  of  the 
family  of  honneur.  But  the  marvellous  efiect  of 
the  iteration  is  lost.  The  conclusion  of  the  speech 
is  very  finely  given.  One  short  extract  more  and 
we  have  done  :— 

**  0  pardonne  le  moi,  sanglant  monceau  d'anrile. 
Si  devant  ces  bouchers  j'ai  I'&me  si  tranquilie ! 
N'es-tu  pas  le  debris  du  plus  noble  mortel 
Que  le  temps  ait  vu  naitre  en  son  cours  solennel ! 
Malheur  k  qui  versa*  ton  sang  aux  ondes  puree ! 
Malheur !  je  le  predis,  ici,  sur  tes  bleSsures, 
Qui  toutes  entr'ouvrant  leurs  l^vres  de  rubis 
Paraissent  implorer  le  secours  de  mes  cris. 
Sur  runivers  entier  les  fl^ux  vont  descendre ; 
De  ravage  et  de  sang,  de  d^ris  et  de  cendie, 
Une  guerre  civile  emplira  la  longueur 
Des  champs  Italiens ;  tons  les  objets  dliorrear 
Deviendront  si  commons  que  I'oa  verra  les  m^res 
Sourire  au  vol  brillant  des  lames  meurtri^res, 
Au  bruit  du  fer  coupant  leurs  enfants  par  moitii. 
L'habitode  du  crime  ^teindra  la  piti^. 
Et  ton  ime,  6  C^sar,  pour  la  vengeance  errante, 
Trainant  Ati  pr^  d'elle,  At6  toujours  brulaote, 
Des  cbaleurs  de  Tenfer,  sur  le  vieux  sol  Remain 
Criera  partout.  Carnage !  et  laissera  sans  frein 
Aboyer  et  bondir  les  dogues  de  la  guerre, 
Jusqu'k  ce  que  Thorrear  de  la  fin  san^inaire 
S'exbale  aux  cieux  aveo  les  miasmes  mfemaux 
Des  cadavres  humains  demandant  des  tombeaax." 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  defects, 
which  it  is  easy  to  point  out,  but  very  hard  to 
alter,  this  is  a  faithful  and  powerful  translation,  in 
very  noble  French  verse— a  merit  to  which  Eng- 
lish readers  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  sensible; 
but  without  which  all  other  merits  of'^a  French 

rt  fail  to  secure  the  favor  of  his  coontrrmea, 
some  psssages,  M.  Barbier  has  caught  the 
cadence  or  Comeille  with  ^jeat  felicity. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  invite  criticism  to 
things  which  are  still  constantly  undergoing  re- 
viBion  and  correction  at  the  hands  of  their  authon ; 
but  candid  critics  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  com- 
petent critics  will  find  abundant  cause  to  admire 
them. as  they  are. 

The  Germans  have  been  the  first  to  perceive 
that  of  all  non-intercourse  acts— of  all  prohibitive 
systems — that  directed  against  foreign  genius  and 
intelligence  is  the  most  suicidal.  WiUi  enlight- 
ened regard  to  their  own  highest  interests,  Uiey 
give  not  only  free  admission,  but  an  eager  and 
solicitous  welcome  to  all  merit.  Thejr  love  to  see 
how  the  great  drama  of  life  presents  itself  to  the 
imaginations  of  other  people ;  and  to  compare,  to 
refine,  to  adopt,  to  incorporate.  The  French  and 
English  are  yet  far  from  this  high  liberality. 
"  Ourselves,  and  again  onrselves,"  tB  the  motto  of 
both— by  both  held  with  sufficient  tenaeiiy  to  re- 
tard progress  and  to  embitter  prejodice. 

In  this  view,  the  translation  and  representation 
of  a  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  in  Paris,  is  an  event 
important  to  hnmanity ;  and  in  this  view,  vre  have 
thought  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  ask  for  a  more  open- 
minded  and  generous  sympathy  in  its  succeii. 
The  suocess  was,  it  is  true,  incomplete,  and  led 


COPARTNEBSHIP  IN  LItTLB  WARS. 


apparently  to  no  lasting  results.  "  It  was  fiercely 
disputed  between  friends  aad  enemies,"  says  the 
deyer  author  of  the  Oal^rie  des  Contemporcares 
Hhuires;  *<  the  public,  properly  so  called,  remained 
neutral  and  impartial.*^  We  doubt,  indeed,  whe- 
ther any  skill  of  the  translator  will  ever  render 
Shakspeare  palatable  to  the  mass  of  Paris  play- 
goers. The  tastes  of  the  French  people  are  emi- 
nently exclusiTe  and  timorous.  They  recoil  with 
a  mixture  of  alarm  and  contempt  from  anything 
new  and  unaccustomed  ; — ^forming  in  this  respect 
the  most  perfect  contrast  to  the  audiences  of  Ger- 
many. It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  neither  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  nor  the  poetic  and  dramatic 
talent  of  SchiUer  or  of  Goethe,  will  ever  secure 
them  a  place  on  the  French  stage.  Indeed  this  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  from  a  nation  whose  tastes 
have  been  formed,  like  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, by  ages  of  literary  glory.  The  free  spirit 
of  Crermany  arose  from  toe  youth  of  her  literature. 
**  The  world  was  all  before  her  where  to  choose." 
All  that  is  to  be  demanded  or  perhaps  desired  of  us 
Teterans  is,  a  candid  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  various  modes  of  greatness;  admiration  for 
forms  of  beauty  not  consecrated  among  us  by 
usage ;  and  minds  and  hearts  open  to  all  the  influ- 
ences of  genius. 

The  reception  given  to  the  English  drama  and 
to  English  actors  in  1845,  contrasted  with  that 
they  experienced  in  1821,  affords  a  striking  and 
consolatory  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  public 
mind  of  France,  in  this  generous  and  enlightened 
direction.  Let  not  the  pioneers  in  so  worthy  an 
enterprise  as  that  of  battering  down  national  preju- 
dice have  to  say,  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect 
from  England  but  self-complacent  indifference. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  French  leghreti  and  con- 
ceit, we  must  affirm  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
distinguished  poets,  whose  endeavors  to  interpret 
Shakspeare  we  have  attempted  to  make  known, 
have  labored,  is  the  very  furthest  removed  from 
such  selfish  indisposition.  They  undertook  a  most 
arduous  and  ungrateful  task,  with  a  full  sense  of 
its  insuperable  difficulties,  and  of  the  small  amount 
of  fame  or  reward,  which  attended  it.  They  were 
penetrated  with  reverence  for  the  sublime  genius 
they  sought  to  interpret  to  their  country,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  the  high  nature  of  the  service  to  which 
they  were  devoting  themselves.  They  were  foUj 
sensible  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  at  their 
command ;  and  they  now  speak  of  tho  result  of 
their  labors  with  something  more  than  diffidence 
— with  the  sort  of  despair  that  assails  a  translator 
when  looking  up  to  an  unattainable  original. 

A  few  more  such  generous  efforts,  generously 
hailed,  and  we  may  be  spared  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  science,  letters,  and  art  bowing  before 
senseless  clamor ; — of  nations  shutting  their  eyes 
to  light,  closing  their  ears  to  truth  and  knowledge, 
and  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  melody,  if 
transmitted  across  a  frontier  line,  or  a  few  leagues 
of  salt  water ! 


COPARTNERSHIP  IN  LITTLE  WARS. 

The  great  governments  of  Christendom — Amer- 
ica perhaps  excepted— comport  themselves  with 
laudable  amity  towards  each  other.  France  will 
not  war  with  England,  nor  England  with  France. 
But  the  fighting  passion  is  strong  both  in  France 
and  England,  and  finds  vent  *'  under  the  rose." 
The  two  great  nations  sin  as  it  were  in  seoret. 


France  wages  small  wars  on  her  eM^^uhl'^^ 
out  of  Europe — in  Algiers  and  TahitnU^ana^ 
in  New  Zealand.  And,  like  old  rou&^wuj^^ 
sense  of  shame  is  so  dull  that  they  frequent  pliclisl^ 
of  bad  reputation  together,  France  and  England^ « 
carry  on  clandestine  wars  in  partnership,  in  Mada- 
ffascar  and  on  La  Plata — to  say  nothing  of  their 
lotnt  blockade  of  West  Africa.  The  queen  of  the 
Hovas,  no  doubt,  has  evinced  that  noble  disdain 
of  the  rights  of  civilized  nations  which  some  senti- 
mentalists so  much  admire.  Rosas — though  the 
partisan  narratives  of  his  administration,  which  the 
E^uropean  press  has  lent  itself  to  circulate,  are 
little  better  than  **  romances  founded  on  fact'*— 
is  an  energvmhne  of  the  revolutionary  school .  The 
copartnership  into  which  the  powerful  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England  have  entered  to  fight 
weak  ones  may  have  acted  selon  rhgle  in  these  two 
instances ;  but  this  warlike  alliance  does,  it  must 
be  confessed,  somewhat  resemble  an  alliance  be- 
tween two  big  bullies  in  a  school  to  thrash  all  the 
little  boys.  If  France  and  England  are  to  be  self- 
appointed  police  magistrates  and  constables  in  one, 
over  the  petty  republics  of  South  America  and  the 
pettier  monarchies  of  barbarous  people,  the  two 
worshipful  authorities  are  likely  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  France  and  England  have  bombarded 
the  defences  of  Rosas :  admitting  that  the  Dicta- 
tor of  La  Plata  was  in  the  wrong,  would  he  have 
been  better  off  if  it  had  chanced  that  he  was  in 
the  right!  All  the  petty  states  of  which  Rome 
made  itself  in  succession  the  arbiter,  protector,  and 
tyrant,  had  not  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  de- 
serve to  lose  their  national  independence.  And 
the  modem  kings  of  Brentford,  smelling  at  one 
rose  of  war,  are  no  more  infallible  than  the  despot 
of  the  capitol.  A  combination  between  France 
and  England  to  drub  all  the  little  states  into  con- 
formity with  the  policy  of  these  powers,  may  be 
productive  of  inconceivable  injustice  and  violation 
of  state  rights.  Besides,  though  it  sounds  quite 
touching  and  romantic  to  hear  of  the  ardor  with 
which  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  combat  side  by 
side,  and  the  chivalrous  generosity  with  which 
the  soldiers  of  one  nation  extol  the  gallant  exploits 
performed  by  those  of  another,  this  maintenance 
of  large  fleets  and  armies  by  both  countries — this 
keeping  of  them  in  permanent  training  by  exer- 
cising them  on  Soutn  American  republicans  and 
Madagascar  blacks — is  but  indifferent  preparation 
for  peace.  The  gallant  soldiers  of  France  and 
England  feel  that  they  are  opposed  to  adversaries 
not  a  match  for  them,  and  may  yearn  for  more 
worthy  antagonists.  When  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish fight  well  in  concert,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
which  are  the  better  men;  and  they  may  some 
day  take  it  into  their  heads  to  settle  the  doubt 
by  a  stand-up  fight  between  themselves.  It  is 
well  that  the  ruling  states  have  become  so  far 
ashamed  of  war  as  to  seek  its  indulgence  in  remote 
and  obscure  resorts;  but  so  long  as  a  sanctimo- 
nious exterior  is  thought  sufficient  apology  for 
illicit  indulgence,  the  secretly  fostered  passions 
may  at  any  time  assume  open  mastery. — spectator. 


A  NEWLT-iNVENTED  muskct-ball  has  been  tried 
at  Vincennes,  and  produced  efifects  similar  to  those 
of  the  cylindro-conical  ball.  This  new  missile 
consists  of  the  ball  having  a  nail  run  through  its 
centre,  and  is  put  into  the  musket  with  the  point 
towards  the  muzzle.  This  is  said  to  make  it  carr^^^ 
further  and  with  greater  precision.— Go/t^iiant. 
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^EACE-PUDpiNO. 


AoooRDiMo  as  our  stateamen  traat  it,  the  f^luie 
of  the  potato  crop,  whether  that  be  in  il«elf  real  or 
imaginary,  may  proTe  a  Ueasiiig  to  the  country. 
Potatoes  are  a  bad  staple  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
nation,  as  in  Ireland,  or  of  **  a  bold  peasantry  their 
country ^s  pride,"  as  in  England ;  because  the  tuber 
is  more  bulky  than  nntricious,  will  not  keep,  and  is 
of  precarious  growth.  It  is  an  admirable  adjunct 
to  the  dinner-table  of  the  middle  classes ;  being,  as 
the  excellent  Bishop  Heber  remarks,  a  capital  ab- 
sorbent of  grease :  but  the  Insh  have  no  grease  in 
their  flesh-pots  to  be  absorbed.  However,  it  seems 
the  advice  of  the  little  French  princess,  that  if  the 
people  wanted  bread  they  should  live  upon  pastry, 
raignt  be  practically  adopted  for  the  Irish  and  the 
bold  peasantry  aforesaid.  If  you  cannot  have  po- 
tatoes, say  some  well-informed  persons,  yon  may 
have  bread,  cakes,  and  pudding,  as  cheap  as  pota^ 
toes.  This  is  no  fiction,  no  mrmecide  invitation 
to  feast,  but  a  sober  fact.  The  material  of  those 
ffood  things  is  maise  or  Indian  corn.  Now  we 
have  confessed  to  not  altogether  reUshing  certain 
dishes  compounded  of  maize ;  but  be  it  recollected 
that  there  are  those  who  do  not  like  tomatos,  some 
who  do  not  like  eels,  or  green  figs,  or  even  dates.^ 
The  cakes  of  Picardy,  that  Calvin  travelled  home-* 
ward  in  his  mature  a^  to  eat,  are  to, many  but  poor 
things.  **  De  gustibus  non  disputandum  est." 
Whole  nations  Tindicate  the  relish  of  maize :  its 
other  merits  are  unquestionable :  it  is  wholesome, 
Dutncioos,  and  cheap — as  cheap  as  potatoes.  Hear 
what  is  said  of  it  by  an  expeiienoed  writer.* 

^*  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  the  farinaceous  food 
in  general  use  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  it  children  thrive  and  adults  labor, 
without  the  assistance  of  wheat.  It  is  prepared  in 
m  infinite  variety  of  ways — ^in  cakes,  in  puddings,  in 
the  form  of  bread,  &c.  &ic. ;  and  possesses  a  supe- 
riority to  barley  in  powers  of  sustenance,  in  flavor, 
and  in  expansibility  during  the  process  of  cooking. 
It  can  be  sold  at  the  port  of  shipment  at  half  a  dm- 
lar  per  bushel ;  its  freight  across  the  Atlantic 
would  be  about  18  cents  per  bushel ;  and,  if  admit- 
ted into  England  duty  free,  it  could  be  ground  into 
meal  or  flour  at  a  cost  of  61  cents  more,  making  in 
tU  75  cents,  or  three  quarters  of  a  dollar.  Allow- 
tng,  in  addition  to  this,  25  cents  for  retail  profits, 
the  article  conld  be  sold  at  one  dollar  a  bushel  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  or  about  four  shillings 
and  fourpence  sterling. 

"Now  the  bushel  weighs  at  least  fifty-eight 
pounds,  which,  at  four  and  fourpence,  is  less  than 
Qoe  penny  sterling  per  pound. 

*'  Admitting,  then,  that  maize,  ground  into  meal, 
and  fitted  for  family  use,  can  be  sold  at  one  penny 
per  pound  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  let  us 
•ee  the  extent  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

'*  As  an  article  of  general  domestic  use  it  has  no 
equal,  where  economy  is  an  object  to  be  kept  in 
▼iew.  It  is  easily  converted  into  puddings,  cakes, 
rolls,  and  bread ;  but  the  cheapest  mode  of  using 
it — that  is  to  say,  the  way  in  which  it  will  go  far- 
thest— is  in  the  form  of  hasty  pudding  or  mush ; 

*  **  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn ;  its  Advantages  as  a  cheap 
•Ad  natricions  Article  of  Food  for  the  Poor  and  Laboring 
'  Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with  Directions  for 
lU  Use.  By  John  S.  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Afbion."  A  short  tract  pahlished  in  New  York, 
and  sent  over  for  extensive  circulation  in  this  country.  It 
is  well  worth  perusal. 


and  in  this  manner,  when  propeily  cooked,  its  ad- 
vantages as  a  cheap  food  are  surprising.  To  ea- 
tablish  this  iact,  I  made  the  following  experiment : 
I  carefully  weighed  out  one  pound  of  the  meal,  ao^ 
gave  it  to  a  person  who  understood  the  mode  of 
cooking  it.  In  the  course  of  boiling,  it  absorbed 
about  five  mrUs  of  water,  which  was  added  at  in- 
tervals until  the  process  was  complete.  The  bulk 
was  again  weighed  and  gave  as  a  result  four 
pounds  and  a  hatf.  Such  are  the  powers  of  ex- 
pansion possessed  by  this  kind  of  grain.  On  divid- 
ing the  mass  into  portions,  it  was  found  to  fiOybvr 
soup-plates  of  the  ordiifarv  size ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  milk  and  sugar,  gare  a  plentiful 
breakfast  to  four  servants  and  childran. 

"  According  to  this  experiment,  one  pound  of 
maize  flour,  which  cost  one  penny,  would  give  a 
breakfast  io  four  persons  at  one  farthing  each ;  and 
if  we  add  to  this  another  farthmg  for  milk,  sugar, 
or  butter,  the  breakfast  would  cost  one  hodf-penny 
each,  and  would  be  an  ample  meal  for  females  and 
children.  Thousands  of  working  men,  indeed, 
have  gone  to  their  daily  labor  during  the  past  win- 
ter with  a  much  more  scanty  breakrast. 

"  But  it  is  not  for  breakfast  alone  that  this  pre- 
paration is  useful ;  it  b  equally  adapted  for  the  other 
meals,  particularly  that  of  supper ;  and  it  is  found 
from  daily  experience  in  all  the  rural  districts  of 
this  country,  that  persons,  instead  of  becoming 
tired  of  the  article,  become  daily  more  attached  to 
it — thus  giving  a  physical  illustration  of  Shak- 
speare's  remark,  that '  increase  of  appetite  grown 
by  what  it  feeds  on.' 

'*  When,  during  the  last  war  with  the  United 
States,  I  was  intrusted  with  charge  of  the  prison 
hospital  at  Melville  Island,  near  I&ifax,  the  depot 
was  crowded  with  American  soldiers  who  had  been 
captured  io  Canada,  and  sent  round  to  Nova  Scotia 
for  safe  custody.  Many  of  these  poor  men  were 
aflUcted  with  fevers  and  other  diseases;  and 
being  mostly  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  Indian  com  from  their  childhood,  their 
cry  for  *  mush  and  mUk '  was  incessant.  Aa  no 
such  article  was  issued  in  the  prison  hospital  allow- 
ance, their  lamentations  took  the  tone  of  despair. 
At  length,  moved  by  their  complaints,  I  applied  to 
the  contractor  to  send  a  supply  of  Indian  com 
meal ;  and,  employing  one  of  tne  healthy  prisoners 
to  prepare  the  article  properly,  I  soon  placed  before 
the  poor  suflferers  the  object  of  their  longings.  I 
mention  this  fact  to  show  how  fond  people  become 
of  this  article  of  food  by  constant  use. 

'*  The  palatable  auxiliaries  of  this  preparation  of 
the  maize — I  mean  the  hasii/  puddings  or  nrnsh,  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  United  States — are  sugar,  mo- 
lasses or  treacle,  and  butter ;  but  the  best  and  moeX 
healthful  by  far  is  milk ;  a  small  quantity  of  which 
gives  it  a  most  agreeable  flavor,  and  renders  it 
highly  digestible  and  nutricious. 

**  The  other  preparations,  such  as  hominy ,  cakes, 
puddings,  and  bread,  are  constantly  resorted  to  by 
all  economists  in  the  country :  wheaten  bread,  in- 
deed, with  an  addition  of  one  third  com  meal,  is 
decidedly  improved  by  it,  and  obtains  the  prefer- 
ence at  the  tables  of*^  almost  all  American  fami* 
lies." 

The  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  says — ^*'  I  do 
not  see  how  a  man  earning  eight  or  ten  shillings  a 
week  can  feed  a  family  of  as  many  children  with 
wheaten  bread,  at  the  price  it  most  necessarily  be, 
even  at  the  new  and  reduced  scale  of  duties."  Tal 
it  is  done,  after  a  fiuiuon;  namely,  by  bnyisf 
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nmptory  payment  of  rent.  But  there  can  be  no 
it  that  It  18  desirable  *'Ho  throw  into  Great 
Britain  a  cheaper  article  of  food  than  wheat,  or 
tiian  any  of  tne  grains  now  in  use;"  for  then 
some  other  things  might  be  bought— clothing  at 
least. 

It  is,  howeyer,  important  to  attend  to  one  dis- 
tinction. The  maize  grown  in  the  northern  states 
of  the  Union  is  heavier  and  better  for  stock,  but  not 
80  suitable  for  men,  especially  for  those  who  are 
Btrange  to  its  use.  Now,  if  the  experiments  were 
extensively^  made  in  England  or  Iieland  with  the 
northern  maize,  the  general  introduction  of  the 
grain  might  be  retard^  by  the  same  mistake  which 
made  the  Scotch,  within  the  memory  of  living  per- 
sons, confound  their  ill-grown  watery  potatoes 
with  the  root  so  much  praised  in  England,  and  re- 
fuse to  adopt  it.  English  merchants  have  already 
sent  out  for  samples,  and  they  will  do  well  to 
make  their  correspondents  attend  to  this  distinc- 
tion. 

Bring  but  good  available  maize,  and  yoa  have 
the  material  for  an  endless  variety  of  dain^,  quite 
tempting  in  the  description.  The  tract  which  we 
have  cited  contains  a  set  of  twenty-one  receipts, 
comprising  "  Indian  muffins,"  **  artificial  oysters," 
"Johnny  cake,"  **ash  cake,"  ^^ egg  pones," 
"common  pones,"  "com  dodgers,"  "shovey," 
"  slappey,"  "  Washington's  breakfast-cake,"  and 
"  Indian  muah,"  with  other  quaint  devices  to  pique 
both  curiosity  and  appetite. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  make  known  this  vast  re- 
source that  lies  ready  for  the  sustenance  of  our 
growing  population.  If  the  minister  grant  free 
trade  in  maoe,  the  measure  will  be  so  much  the 
better  appreciated.  If  he  do  not  spontaneously 
grant  it,  the  people  will  learn  to  demand  it. 

They  will  reflect  that  the  same  measure  which 
oonfers  this  supply  of  exceUent  food  will  cement 
the  peace  with  America ;  for  it  will  convert  us  into 
the  customers  of  our  most  eager  antagonists  in  that 
country ;  and  what  tradesman  ever  fights  his  cus- 
tomer 1  When  we  get  the  meal,  let  us,  to  cele- 
brate this  new  Transatlantic  union,  invent  one  more 
dish  to  add  to  the  bill  of  fare  supplied  from  New 
York,  and  call  the  new  invention  "peace-pud- 
ding." 

[Hr.  Bartlett  bos  done  much  to  bring  our  largft  crop 
into  favor  with  the  British  ministry.  He  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  hoth  countries.  The  article  was  re-published 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Living  Age.] 

From  th«  Specuitor.  a4th  Jan. 
THE  MEASURE. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  position  is  one  of  proud  but 
terrible  responsibility.  He  is  admitted  by  univer- 
sal assent  to  be  the  only  roan  from  whom  the  na- 
tion can  expect  the  measure  upon  which  all  its 
present  wishes  and  fears  are  concentrated.  He 
may  fail,  but  all  others  have  shrunk  from  the  at- 
tempt. The  hopeless  evasion  of  the  rival  leader 
has  left  him  a  free  field.  The  anxious  expectations 
and  misgivings  of  the  people  all  wait  upon  his 
movements. 

He  applies  himself  to  the  work  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  conviction  that  a  scarcity,  of  no  or- 
dinary severity,  impends  over  the  nation.  The 
fitots  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  Thursday,  derived  from  the  deliberate  and 
extensive  inquiries  of  government,  show  our  posi- 
tion to  be  more  critical  that  even  the  vague  terrors 
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of  imperfeet  information  have  latterly  presented  it 
to  the  public  imagination.  The  mysterious  exten- 
sion of  the  potato  taint  to  roots  seemingly  sound, 
gives  reason  to  fear  that  the  supply  of  the  sole  food 
of  four  millions  of  Irishmen,  and  many  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen,  may  in  a  few  months  be  utterly 
destroyed.  The  reports  from  the  largest  corn- 
growing  countries  of  Europe  intimate  that  the 
crops  there  are  less  productive  than  they  have  beea 
since  1813  and  1814--tbe  last  year  of  a  war  unpar- 
alleled for  its  devastation,  the  first  year  of  a  peac^ 
marked  by  exhausted  prostration  of  all  industry. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  hia 
measure,  to  be  eflicacious,  must  be  speedy  in  its 
operation,  as  well  as  permanent  and  comprehensive 
in  its  soope.  This  is  a  state  of  afilairs  m  which  a 
demagogue  minister  might  ride  rough-shod  over  all 
opposition,  backed  by  a  people  goaded  to  despair 
by  fear  of  famine,  ^ut  the  nature  of  the  man  is 
abhorrent  of  such  a  course.  Satisfied  with  pointing 
out  this  motive  to  prompt  action,  he  rests  his  case 
on  argument — ^appeals  to  the  reason  and  judgment 
of  the  legislature— vindicates  his  contemplate  rev- 
olution m  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country 
upon  genera]  and  enduring  principles. 

On  this  ground  he  is  strong.  The  public  mind 
is  prepared  for  dealing  imm^iately  with  the  corn- 
law  question.  Seven  or  eight  years  of  discussioa 
have  at  least  had  the  good  dSfect  of  correcting  mis- 
takes on  all  sides,  and  reducing  exaggerated  imag^ 
inations  more  near  to  the  proportions  of  truth.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  claptrap  cry  of  **  cheap  bread"  ia 
given  up  by  all  the  more  reputable  free-traders. 
On  the  other,  the  more  intelligent  agriculturists, 
thouj^  naturally  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  **  new  and 
untried  state  of  being,"  scarcely  attempt  to  deny 
in  the  abstract  that  their  occupation  may  exist  and 
even  thrive  without  protection.  Whatever  absur^ 
dities  may  be  vented  at  public  meetings,  the  value 
of  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  provisions  is  be^nning 
to  present  itself  to  the  national  mind  in  its  resd 
character  and  dimensions.  The  most  certain  ten- 
dency of  such  a  trade  will  be  to  render  the  supply 
of  food  ample  and  steady.  We  shall  have  com  at 
the  natural  price — at  the  average  rate  of  the  coun- 
tries we  trade  with.  It  will  become  a  regular  ajv 
ticle  of  exchange,  and  the  superior  wealth  of  Eng- 
land will  always  command  the  first  choice.  When 
England  becomes  the  general  emporium  for  com, 
farmers  will  find  foreign  markets  for  their  surplus 
grains  in  years  of  superabnndance. 

To  men  who  take,  or  are  learning  to  take  thie 
unexaggerated  view  of  the  question,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  evils  apprehended  from  the , 
abolition  of  the  com-laws  are  unreal.  Fanners 
have  no  interest  in  opposing  it :  the  corn-laws  have 
not  worked  well  for  them  as  a  class ;  under  the 
com-laws  their  capital  has  been  swallowed  up. 
Laborers  have  no  interest  in  opposing  it :  under  no 
system  can  they  be  worse  off  than  they  are.  As 
for  the  landed  proprietors,  their  safety  is  demon- 
strable :  land  is  a  commodity  of  limited  amount ; 
its  quantity  cannot  be  increased ;  its  owners  enjoy 
a  natural  monopoly :  with  every  increase  in  the 
population  and  capital  of  the  country  their  com- 
modity must  rise  m  value.  In  addition  to  those 
who  may  be  expected  to  o|>pose  corn-law  repeal 
under  the  bias  of  personal  interest,  there  is  a  re- 
spectable class  who  are  adverse  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  supposed  public  utility.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  the  manufacturing  system  has  already  been 
carried  too  far  for  national  happiness.  This  mightfp 
be  an  interesting  theme  for  speculative  essayists  ;l^ 
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bat  as  an  afiair  of  practical  bosiness,  we  all  know 
tbat  it  passes  the  power  of  conventional  oolicy  to 
arrest  tne  system's  growth.  It  may  even  oe  ques- 
tioned whether  the  corn-laws  have  not  in  some  in- 
stances contributed  to  a  rapid  and  unhealthy  devel- 
opment of  some  manufactures.  The  monopoly 
price  of  com  has  concentrated  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists on  that  single  article  of  produce ;  stimu- 
lated them  to  economize  their  outlay  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  large  farm  system,  and  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  manual  labor :  more  laborers  have 
thus  been  driven  to  seek  employment  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  whence  manufacturers  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  labor  unnaturally  cheap.  It 
is  not  by  giving  a  monopoly  in  our  food-market  to 
the  land-owners  of  these  little  islands  that  agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  to  be  maintained  in  their  natural 
and  healthy  proportions,  but  by  a  wise  use  of  our 
immense  territories  in  all  regions. 

If  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  danger 
in  repealing  the  corn-laws,  it  is  far  easier  to  demon- 
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remains  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  soandnefls;  and 
men  will  not  risk  experimental  legislate  on  so 
important  a  matter  without  the  prospect  of  great 
^n.  Nothing  short  of  the  cessation  of  agitatioQ 
18  likely  to  reconcile  protectionists  to  the  change. 
But,  to  be  efficient,  the  measure  must  be  direct  and 
simple  as  well  as  thoroughgoing.  As  far  as  the 
woTKUBg  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  sugar-duties  scheme 
is  known,  whatever  of  partial  success  has  attended 
it  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  operation  of  the  broad 
principle  that  a  lower  rate  of  duty  by  increasing 
consumption  increases  revenue.  All  the  compli- 
cated details  of  that  measure,  and  the  assumptions 
on  which  they  were  founded,  have  proved  nugatory 
and  erroneous.  So  with  the  corn-law:  it  is  from  sim- 
ple repeal  alone  that  advantage  is  to  be  expected ; 
and  to  clog  and  obstruct  the  operation  of  simple  re- 
peal by  a  complicated  machinery  appended  to  it,  from 
fanciful  notions  of  compensation,  can  only  impede 
the  good  that  is  hoped  for.  "  A  really  good  me»- 
sure^*  means  one  that  is  "  total  and  inm^iate*' — 
strate  that  there  is  great  and  imminent  danger  in  J  toto/,  in  its  scope,  as  putting  an  end  forever  to  arti- 


maintaining  them.  Apart  from  their  own  inherent 
noxiousness,  which  follows  ^  converso  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  they  are  to  be  deprecated  as  the 
source  of  a  gigantic  and  pertinacious  organized  agi- 
tation .  A 11  political  combinations  independent  of  and 
separate  from  the  legitimate  institutions  of  a  conn- 
try  are  evils  in  themselves.  They  are  undesirable 
irregularities,  only  to  be  tolerated  from  necessity. 
Even  the  most  sincere  and  well-intentioned  of  their 
members  contract  a  narrow  esprit  de  corps,  habits 
of  insincerity  when  a  purpose  n  to  be  served,  and 
of  reckless  vituperative  aspersion.  But  in  addition 
to  members  from  honest  conviction,  every  political 
association  of  any  consequence  requires  a  hired 
staff— creates  a  class  which  has  a  corrupt  interest 
in  continuing  agitation  for  mercenary  profit.  Po- 
litical associations  unavoidably  tend  to  pervert  and 
obscure  the  truth — to  increase  and  perpetuate  a 
fierce  spirit  of  faction— to  disturb  public  credit,  and 
introduce  uncertainty  into  all  a^cultural  and  com- 
mercial arrangements.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  confine 
the  activity  of  such  bodies  to  special  questions :  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  their  interference  extending 
beyond  the  professed  object.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  ^at  anti-com-law  organization  has  hitherto 
remained  comparatively  free  from  the  vices  of  its 
class ;  but  it  has  not  been  entirely  pure,  and  who 
can  vouch  for  the  future !  There  is  but  one  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it ;  and  that  is  by  redressing  the 
aclmowledged  abuse,  unpalliated  by  any  show  of 
utility,  which  men  tolerate  the  leaguers  existence 
for  assailing. 

It  is,  however,  less  by  arguments,  than  by  the 
silent  eloquence  of  a  reaUy  «K)d  measure,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  must  look  to  reassure  the  doubtful  and 
convert  opponents.  Afler  his  speech  on  the  ad- 
dress, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  in  the 
elevation  of  the  sentiment  with  which  he  approach- 
es his  task — in  the  comprehensive  view  of  what 
must  ultimately  be  accomplished — he  has  raised 
himself  to  a  level  with  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. On  Tuesday  it  will  be  seen  whether  his 
power  of  detailed  execution  is  eoual  to  his  power 
of  general  conception.  There  is  little  danger  if  he 
remember  that  for  a  great  end,  like  what  he  has  in 
view,  simplicity  is  the  first  and  last  requisite.  Of 
course  it  is  indispensable  that  his  measure  be  of  a 
nature  to  settle  the  question — ^put  an  end  to  agitation. 
However  promising  it  may  oe  in  appearance,  yet 
not  being  tested  and  stamped  by  experience,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  received  with  some  lingering 


ficial  bolstering ;  immediatey  in  its  legislative  com- 
pleteness and  begun  finality,  enabling  all  to  know 
what  awaits  them. 


From  the  Spectator. 
BITRNS'    HISTORY  OF  THE    FOREIGN    PROTES- 
TANT  REFUGEES. 

The  crosses  that  have  formed  the  existing  Brit- 
ish breed — Celt,  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Nor- 
man— are  ever  present  to  the  memory ;  but  we  do 
not  so  well  call  to  mind  the  various  imporuttoos 
that  have  contributed  to  form  the  nation — meaning 
by  that  term  the  varioas  arts  that  enrich,  refine,  or 
please  society.  Yet  how  little  is  really  indige- 
nous, even  if  we  reckon  the  Saxons  and  Normans 
as  **  sons  of  the  soil."  The  worsted  manufacture 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  established  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  (1100— 1135,)  when 
an  inundation  drove  many  Dutchmen  from  their 
homes,  who  settled  in  Norfolk :  this  branch  of  the 
woollen  business  was  not,  however,  of  any  conse- 
quence till  Edward  the  First  induced  many  Flem* 
ings  to  jjoin  their  countrymen.  But  the  Spanish 
perseontions  in  the  Netherlands,  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  gave  the  greatest  impulse  to  English 
art,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  some  of  iu  principal 
manufactures,  as  they  indirectly  contributed  to 
some  of  the  more  graceful  adornments  of  life  by 
the  foreign  connection  they  established.  Except- 
ing worsted,  the  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  glass,  and 
glove  trades,  were  all  founded  through  the  before- 
named  persecutions ;  the  art  of  dyeing,  from  Hol- 
land and  Portugal,  and  that  of  clock-making,  from 
Holland,  were  chieflj  introduced  by  private  enter- 
prise ;  but  calico-'pnnting  seems  to  have  come  in 
with  the  refugees  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes ;  as  did  ox-tail  soup  and  stewed  rumps. 
"  Previous  to  1685,  the  butchers  of  London,  in 
disposing  of  bullocks*  hides  to  the  fellmongers, 
were  accustomed  to  leave  on  the  tails.  The 
French  Refugees,  however,  bought  them  up,  and 
introduced  into  use  that  nutritious  dish  called  ox- 
taO  soup."  The  art  of  draining  fens  was  ink- 
ported  from  Holland,  by  what  we  should  now  call 
speculators,  in  the  time  of  the  First  James  and 
Charles  ;  and  to  the  Flemings  we  are  indebted  for 
flower-gardens  and  horticuhnre. 

These  subjects  are  only  incidentally  and  sue* 
cinctly  noticed  in  the  volume  before  us :  its  i 
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object  is  the  Teligioue  history  of  the  foreign  Pro- 
testant refugees.  A  commission  was  issudi  some 
years  since  for  collecting  non-parochial  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials ;  and  Mr. 
Southerden  Bum  was  appointed  secretary.  The 
records  of  most  of  the  refugee  congregations  con* 
sequently  came  into  his  custody ;  and  not  only 
suggested  the  undertaking,  but  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  present  work.  Formally  it  em- 
braces an  historical  notice  of  each  church  that  was 
founded  in  this  country  ;  first  classed  according  to 
the  nation — as  Walloon,  Dutch,  French,  and  so 
forth ;  and  then  subdivided  by  the  locality — ^as 
London,  Canterbury,  Norwich.  The  more  strik- 
ing occurrences  connected  with  the  congregations 
are  briefly  narrated,  and  copious  extracts  given 
from  the  registers.  But  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  is  its  incidental  or  extraneous  matter:  the 
sketches  of  the  secular  story  of  the  refugees ;  the 
arts  they  introduced  ;  the  popular  prejudices  they 
sometimes  encountered,  ending  in  riots ;  the  steady 
protection  they  seem  to  have  received  from  all  the 
successive  governments,  no  matter  what  their  par- 
ticular politics,  (though  the  churches  were  once 
troubled  by  Laud ;)  and  the  man^  glimpses  their 
connection  with  the  authorities  gives  of  the  mind 
and  practices  of  the  times  :'*all  which  Mr.  Bum 
has  collected  with  great  industry  from  various 
•oorces.  The  influx  of  so  man^  strangers  induced 
pretty  constant  investigations  into  their  numbers 
mud  denominations.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Elizabeth *s  reign,  when  various  conspiracies 
affainst  her  crown  and  life,  and  the  wild  fanatics 
of  Germany  broaching  so  many  doctrines  revolting 
to  morals  and  social  order,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  take  care  that  dangerous  characters  might  not 
be  harbored  under  the  garb  of  refugees.  Thus, 
between  1560  and  1570,  frequent  inquiries  were 
made  from  the  wards  of  London  touching  resident 
strangers ;  and  the  third  in  the  list  of  questions 
was,  '*  Whether  they  be  setters  forwards,  or 
favorers  of  anie  nanghtie  religion  or  sect."  In 
1667— 

'*  The  bishop  of  London *s  '  certificate  of  the 
numbers  of  all  manners  of  straungers  within  the 
aeverall  wardes  and  parishes  of  the  saide  citie,  as 
folio weth,  viz. :'  the  number  of  *  Venetians  10 — 
Italians  128— Frenche  513— Dutche  2993— Por- 
tingalls  23 — Skottes  36— Blackmors  2— Spaniards 
54 — Gretians  2 — '  making  3,760  to  be  the  '  sum 
total  of  all  the  straungers  aforeeaide.'  *'      •    • 

**  1581.  Names  of  certain  especial  strangers 
meet  to  be  enquired  of,  which  are  of  no  church  : 

«  Jacob  Powell  a  Physition  and  Surgeon. 

**  Ambrose  his  Man. 

"  Jacob  Hinck  a  Velvet  Wever. 

«*  John  Ck)ke  a  Scholar." 

THB  NORWICH  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

"  On  the  7th  June,  1575,  came  a  letter  to  the 
mayor  from  Uie  high  commissioners,  to  inform 
them  that  divers  strangers  having  been  examined 
before  them,  have  b^n  found  to  maintain  the 
horrible  and  damnable  error  of  the  Anabaptists  ; 
and  therefore  commanding  to  call  before  him  all 
strangers  in  the  city,  as  well  men  as  women, 
being  of  the  years  of  discretion,  to  give  their 
assent,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  Articles  following, 
viz. : 

**  1.  Thfit  Chryste  toke  fletch  of  the  substance 
of  the  Virgin  Marye. 

<<  2.  That  the  infaunts  of  the  feythefull  are  to  be 
baptized. 
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"  3.  That  yt  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  take  an 
othe. 

"4.  That  a  Christian  man  may  be  a  magestnte 
and  beare  the  sworde  of  oflice  of  aucthorite. 

**  5.  That  yt  is  lawful  for  a  magistrate  to  exe- 
cute obstinate  heretiques. 

**  6.  That  yt  is  lawfuU  for  a  Christian  man  to 
warre. 

"  7.  That  yt  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  re- 
quire the  awcthorite  of  the  maffestrate,  and  of  the 
lawe,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  wrong,  and 
restored  to  right. 

**  8.  That  a  Christian  may  lawfully  have  pro- 
prietye  in  his  goodes,  and  not  to  make  them  com- 
mon ;  yet  owght,  acoordinge  to  the  rewle  of 
charite,  to  relieve  the  nedye  accordinge  to  his 
habilitye. 

**  To  all  which  articles  the  whole  company  of 
aliens  did  set  their  hands,  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month." 

Except  such  articles  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
age  embraced  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
the  perfect  toleration  which  the  strangers  were 
allowed  is  worthy  of  note.  Laud  himself  only 
wanted  the  native-bom  to  attend  the  parish- 
church  ;  on  other  occasions  the  church  and  state 
adopted  a  sort  of  modem  Congregationalism.  An 
Anglican  Bishop  sometimes  gave  force  and  dignity 
to  excommunication  by  pronouncing  sentence ; 
and,  so  far  from  encouraging  schisms,  the  state,  on 
petition,  would  interfere  to  advise  the  youth  to 
stick  to  their  own  church  and  not  run  after  strange 
ministers.  The  refugees,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  been  equally  cautious ;  only  administering 
the  offices  of  the  church  with  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy.  Here  is  an  example  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Southampton  in  1666 
(the  year  of  the  ^freat  and  last  plague  :)  it  is  also 
a  specimen  of  their  registers. 

<*  <  Dieu  ayant  afflig^  notre  ville  du  nlus  terrible 
de  ses  fleaux,  qui  a  oblig^  la  plus  part  des  habitans 
d'abandoner  leurs  maisons,  et  Monsieur  Bemert, 
leur  pasteur,  estant  detenue  de  maladie  et  ayant 
est^  constraint  de  quitter  sa  demeure,  pour 
changer  d^air  h,  la  compagne,  nous  avons  en  son 
absence  baptist  dans  notre  Efflise  Fran^ise  un 
petit  enfant  anglois  appelM  Nicolas,  et  ce  par 
rordre  de  Mr  L«  Maire,  le  23  Jueillet  1665.'^ 
Faict  a  I'Eglise  de  St.  Jean. 

'*  Le  dit    enfant    a        Cooraod,  Pasteur, 
est^  present^  par  son       James  Page. 


pere  Jean  Fawcet  et 

Kar    la    sage    femme 
[arguerite  prevost. 


Aron  Guillaumott. 
Jean  Ralins. 
Baillehache. 


**  *  Ce  Jourd'huy,  26  Novembre,  1665,  j'ay  bap- 
tist en  Tabsence  de  Mr.  Beraert,  qui  n'est  paa 
encore  de  retour,  un  enfant  appell^  Marie,  fiUe 
putative  et  naturelle  de  Richart  Schidle  et  de 
Jebanne  Busgrove,  ayant  est^  present^  au  bap- 
tesme  par  sa  grand  mere.* 

"  CouRAtiD,  Pasteur.*' 

The  following  is  a  significant  hint  of  the  devas- 
tations of  pestilence  in  former  times. 

**  The  ravages  of  the  plague  [at  Canterbury]  in 
February,  1582,  are  very  pathetically  yet  simply- 
recorded  in  the  following  entries  of  the  deaths  in 
one  family. 

La  feme  Direlin, 

Un  autre  efant, 

Magdalene  sa  ^e^         (^ r^r^r^]r> 

Un  autre  petit,  gitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Et  Qn  autre  le  otdame  jor, 
La  dernier  fille." 


We  might  extend  this  notice  by  remarks  or  ex- 
tracts on  varioQs  topics  ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  book.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees  has  also  a 
practical  utilUy.  The  registers  collected  by  the 
commission,  nearly  seven  thousand  in  number,  are 
now  deposited  with  the  registrar-general  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  They  are,  by  statute, 
receirable  in  evidence  in  all  courts  of  law ;  and 
"  the  practice  of  the  French  church  of  inserting  the 
parentage  of  the  parties  baptized  or  married,  with 
the  maiden  name  of  the  mother,  affords  a  most 
excellent  means  of  tracing  pedigrees,  and  makes 
these  registers  invaluable.'*  To  the  professional 
man,  who  is  or  may  be  engaged  in  such  investiga- 
tions, Mr.  Bum's  book  has  a  value  apart  from  its 
htBTkry  interest.  The  whole  subject  is  clearly 
mapped  out :  the  copious  extracts  and  lists  o? 
ministers  may  often  furnish  hnn  with  lights  or 
hints,  when  tracing  the  story  of  families  of  foreign 
descent,  which  reckon  in  their  ranks  the  names 
of  Romilly,  Martiiieau,  Sanrin,  and  other  eeleb- 
ritiet. 


Prom  the  Specutor. 

MRS.    EIBKLAND's*   WESTERN  CLEAEINOS 

Mat  want  some  of  the  freshness  which  distin- 
guished her  New  Home,  but  in  most  other  features 
tiie  work  is  an  improvement.    There  is  not  so 
much  of  what  Lord  Sydenham,  in  recommending 
jthat  book  to  one  of  his  correspondents  for  its  pic- 
rture  of  Western  life,  called  *'  Broadway  finery  ;" 
T^he  eomposition  is  generally  closer,  with  less  of 
tthe  weakness  of  continually  presenting  herself  or 
•opinions  to  the  reader,  like  the  writer's  protot3rpe, 
'Miss  Mitford.    If  every  species  of  life  or  class  of 
•manners  requires  to  be  depicted  in  a  style  indige- 
inous  to  itseK,  then  no  doubt  Western  Clearings,  as 
'Well  as  ito  predecessor,  is  critically  defective ;  be- 
«eause  the  eomposition  resembles  that  which  origi- 
nated in  a  state  of  society  totally  different,  and 
•where  the  submission  arising  from  a  great  difier- 
•  ence  of  ranks  produced  some  of  the  effects  of  deli- 
.€acy,  if  not  always  delicacy  itself.     In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  tales  whose  structure  rather  reminds  one 
.  of  Annual  literature,  and  of  a  style  which  has  but 
;  slight  congruity  with  the  subject  matter,  Western 
(Curings  sustains  the  interest  of  the  reader,  from 
!  the  obvious  truth  and  reality  of  the  descriptions. 
Whether  we  listen  to  a  tale  of  love  (not  so  senti- 
mental as  the  lover  of   unsophisticated    nature 
might  suppose) — wander  with  the  ^lite   of  the 
neighborhood  on  a  nutting  or  picnic  party — follow 
the  people  to  their  rejoicings  on  Independence-day 
—learn  what  constitutes  a  **  social  position"  in  the 
backwoods,    (which  sounds  oddly  enough,  and 
renders  exclusiveism  ridiculous  by  the  argumentum 
.  6bsurdxmi\'~ox  trace  the  various  aspects  and  dis- 
guises wnich  idleness  and  bad  management  will 
take  in  the  far  West — we  see  clearly  that  the  sub- 
.  stance  has  been  drawn  from  life,  however  the  artist 
may  have  arranged  and  heightened  matters  for 
.effect.    Nor  is  it  that  the  independence  of  the 

nple  and  their  mode  of  living  could  only  be 
nd  in  a  newly  settled  district ;  their  Western 
.American    character  is  distinctly    portrayed,  as 

*  The  lady  has  chaomd  her  name  since  the  appearance 
r  of  her  first  work :  whether  "  Clavers  "  was  but  assumed, 
'  we  cannot  say. 


diffSn-ent  from  British,  Irish,  Canadian,  or  geoaiiie 
Yankee. 

The  greater  part  of  Western  Clearings  connsts 
of  tales  laid  in  *'  Our  Village,"  and  professing  to 
describe  the  incidents  and  characters  of  its  daily 
life :  even  those  chapters  which  take  the  shape  of 
essay  or  article — such  as  "  Harvest  Musings" — 
mostly  illustrate  their  positions  by  personal  exam- 
ples. In  extent  of  range  and  fulness  of  exposition 
for  practical  household  purposes,  the  present  vol- 
ume is  inferior  ,to  A  New  Home;  but  it  will  be 
found  a  very  agreeable  book  ;  the  literature  good 
enough  to  have  imparted  attraction  to  commoner 
matter,  and  the  matter  novel  enough  to  have 
interested  even  with  less  cleverness  in  its  exhibi- 
tioit. 

**  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land  ;'* 
and  it  seems  there  is  poverty  in  the  far  West. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  absence  of  all  household 
comforts,  the  presence  of  slatterliness  and  a  badly- 
regulated  home,  with  an  endless  uniformity  of 
badly-cooked  food,  such  as  a  respectable  Ekigliah 
artisan  would  turn  from;  but  what  the  district 
itself  considers  poverty  and  ill  success;  and  which 
nothing  but  the  paucity  of  inhabitants,  in  a  country 
where  unappropriated  land  is  in  plenty,  prevents 
from  sinking  into  abject  destitution.  Here  is  a 
part  of  one  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's  sketches,  general 
and  particular :  hut  it  requires  some  correction, 
perhaps,  as  regards  the  *'  hard  work" — unless  it 
be  upon  the  principle  that  idle  people  take  the 
most  pains. 

"  Among  the  various  settlers  of  the  wide  West, 
there  is  no  class  which  exhibits  more  striking  pe- 
culiarities than  that  which,  in  spite  of  hard  work, 
honesty,  and  sobriety,  still  continues  hopelessly 
poor.  None  find  more  difficulty  in  the  solution  of 
the  enigma  presented  by  this  state  of  things  than 
the  sufferers  themselves ;  and  it  is  with  some  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  that  they  come  at  last  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  difference  between  their  own  condi- 
tion and  that  of  their  prosperous  neighbors  is 
entirely  owing  to  their  own  *  bad  luck ;'  while  the 
prosperous  neighbors  look  musmgly  at  the  ragged 
children  and  squalid  wife,  and  regret  that  the  head 
of  the  house  *  ha'nt  no  faculty.'  Perhaps  neither 
view  is  quite  correct. 

*'  In  the  very  last  place  one  would  have  selected 
for  a  dwelling — in  the  centre  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
low,  marshy  land— on  a  swelling  knoll,  which 
looks  like  an  island-r-stands  the  forlorn  dwelling 
of  my  good  friend  Silas  Ashbum,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  victims  of  the  '  bad  luck'  alluded  to. 
Silas  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  our  part 
of  the  country,  and  had  half  a  county  to  choose 
from  when  he  *  located'  in  the  swamp— half  a 
county  of  as  beautiful  dale  and  upland  as  can  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes.  But  he 
says  there  is  *  the  very  first-rate  pasturing'  for  his 
cows ;  (and  well  there  may  be  on  forty  acres  of 
wet  grass!)  and  as  for  the  agues  which  havo 
nearly  made  skeletons  of  himself  and  his  fiimily, 
his  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  have  made  a  bit  of 
diflferencer  if  he  had  settled  on  the  highest  land  in 
Michigan,  since  *  everybody  knows  if  you  've  got 
to  have  the  ague,  why  you  've  got  to,  and  all  the 
high  land  and  dry  land  and  (^tecn  Ann^  in  the 
world  would  n't  make  no  odds.' 

"  Silas  does  not  get  rich,  nor  even  comfortably 
well  ofiT,  although  he  works,  as  he  says  *  like  a 
tiger.'  This  he  thinks  is  because  '  rich  folks  ainH 
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wniug  poor  folks  should  live,'  and  because  he,  in 
particular,  always  has  such  bad  luck.  Why 
shouldn't  he  make  money!  Why  should  he  not 
have  a  farm  as  well  stocked,  a  house  as  well  sup- 
plied, and  a  family  as  well  clothed  and  cared  for  m 
all  respects,  as  his  old  neighbor  John  Dean,  who 
came  with  him  from  'York  State V  Dean  has 
never  speculated,  nor  hunted,  nor  fished,  nor 
found  honey,  nor  sent  his  family  to  pick  berries  for 
sale.  All  these  Silas  has  done,  and  more.  His 
family  have  worked  hard ;  the^  have  worn  their 
old  clothes  till  they  well  nigh  dropped  off;  many 
a  day,  nay,  month,  has  passed,  seeing  |)otatoeB 
almost  their  sole  sustenance:  and  all  this  time 
Dean's  family  had  plenty  of  everything  they 
wanted,  and  Dean  just  jogged  on,  as  easy  as  could 
be;  hardly  ever  stirring  from  home,  except  on 
'lection  days ;  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time,  too, 
(so  Silas  thinks,)  'helping  the  women  folks.* 
'  But  some  people  get  all  the  lock.' 

''These  and  similar  reflections  seem  to  be 
scarcely  ever  absent  from  the  mind  of  Silas  Ash- 
bum  ;  producing  any  but  favorable  results  upon  his 
character  and  temper.  He  cannot  be  brought  to 
believe  that  Dean  has  ma^e  more  money  by  split- 
ting rails  in  the  winter  than  his  more  enterprising 
neighbor  by  hunting  deer,  skilful  and  successful  as 
he  IS.  He  will  not  notice  that  Dean  often  buys  his 
venison  for  half  the  money  he  has  earned  while 
Silas  was  hunting  it.  He  has  never  observed, 
that  while  his  own  sallow  helpmate  goes  barefoot 
and  bonnetless  to  the  brush-heap  to  fill  her  ragged 
apron  with  miserable  fuel,  the  cold  wind  careenng 
through  her  scanty  covering,  Mrs.  Dean  sits  by  a 
good  fire,  amply  provided  by  her  careful  husband, 
patching  for  the  twentieth  time  his  great  over-coat ; 
and  that  by  the  time  his  Betsy  has  kindled  her 
poor  blaze,  and  sits  cowering  over  it,  shaking 
with  ague,  Mrs.  Dean,  with  well-swept  hearth  is 
busied  in  preparing  her  husband's  comfortable 
sapper. 

"  These  things  Silas  does  not  and  will  not  see ; 
and  he  ever  resents  fiercely  any  hint,  however 
kindly  and  cautiously  given,  that  the  steady  exer- 
cise of  his  own  ability  for  labor,  and  a  little  more 
thrift  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  would  soon  set  all 
things  right.  When  he  spends  a  whole  night 
'  coon-huntinff,'  and  is  obliged  to  sleep  half  the 
next  day,  and  feels  good  for  nothing  the  day  after, 
it  is  impossible  to  convince  him  that  the  *  varmint' 
had  better  been  left  to  cumber  the  ground,  and  the 
two  or  three  dollars  that  the  expedition  cost  him 
been  bestowed  in  the  purchase  of  a  blanket. 

"*A  blanket!'  he  would  exclaim  angrily; 
*  don't  be  pultin'  sich  uppish  notions  into  my  folks' 
heads !  Let  'em  make  comfortables  out  o'  their 
old  gowns;  and  if  that  don't  do,  let  'em  sleep  in 
their  day-clothes,  as  I  do !  Nobody  need  n't  suf- 
fer with  a  great  fire  to  sleep  by."' 

A  part  if  not  the  whole  of  these  papers  has 
already  appeared  in  American  publications,  whence 
they  are  now  reprinted.  The  tale  of  clerical 
wooing  in  the  West,  called  "  Chances  and  Chan- 
ges," we  remember  to  have  read  in  an  American 
annual ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
matter  has  appeared  in  this  country. 


FISHING   FOR   ALLIGATORS. 

Most  of  the  African  tribes  excel  in  address  and 
intrepidity.  A  remarkable  instance  is  given  by  our 
author.  While  on  the  banks  of  the  Bengo,  said  to 
abound  io  alligators,  crocodiles,    and   enormous 


snakes,  which  oden  lurk  in  the  impenetrable  jnn* 
gle  of  reeds,  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  river 
really  contained  any  of  the  former ;  and  for  a  snudl 
reward,  a  negro  fisherman  ofifered  to  catch  one  :— 
"The  intrepid  fisherman  immediately  killed  a 
suokinfi^pig,  and  ran  a  moderately  thick  stick 
through  the  entire  length  of  its  body,  which  he  cut 
open.  To  the  middle  of  this  stick  he  attached  an 
iron  chain,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  by  means  of  a 
clamp,  and  then  further  elongated  the  chain  by  fas- 
tening a  cord  to  it.  Armed  with  two  strong  barbed 
iron  lances,  he  went  on  board  his  liffht  canoe,  and 
put  out  a  short  distance  frOm  the  shore,  while  we 
remained  in  the  hut  watching  his  proceedings  with 
great  interest  and  curiosity.  At  a  venture,  he 
threw  the  pig  into  the  river,  and  scarcely  a  minute 
had  elapsed,  ere  a  pair  of  enormous,  widely-extend- 
ed jaws  rose  above  the  surface,  and  quickly  diss^ 
peared  with  the  treacherous  prize.  The  fisherman 
took  advantage  of  this  moment,  to  fasten  the  end 
of  the  rope  to  his  canoe,  and,  also,  to  attach  his 
two  lances  by  lonff  ropes  to  the  boat.  The  vora- 
cious animal  soon  devoured  his  boo^,^md  drew  the 
boat,  which,  of  course,  followed  his  every  move- 
ment, first  to  one  side  of  the  river,  and  then  to  tl^ 
other,  always  seeking  for  the  deepest  water.  The 
rope  being  continuaSy  drawn  tighter  and  tighter, 
the  alligator  darted  with  great  violence  above  the 
surftu^,  whereupon  the  negro  vigorously  thrust  the 
lance  at  his  head,  and  the  monster  again  dived. 
Certain  of  approaching  victory,  he  stood  calmly 
with  uplifted  lance,  waging  for  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  it  again,  whenever  his  adversary  might 
rise  above  the  surface.  We  were  much  astonished 
at  the  man's  patient  assiduity,  for  there  was  once  a 
pause  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  animal  did 
not  appear,  but  as  he  gradu^ly  became  weaker,  he 
rose  more  frequently,  and  at  last  always  widi  his 
laws  wide  open.  The  numerous  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  lance,  and  consequent  loss  of  blood,  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  the  poor  alligator,  that  he  had 
great  difliculty  in  drawing  the  Iraat  after  him  ;  but 
suddenly  collecting  all  his  remaining  strength,  he 
pulled  the  boat  on  one  side,  with  such  violence,  that 
the  fisherman  fell  into  the  wator.  In  an  instant  he 
dexterously  flung  himself  into  the  boat,  and  contin- 
ued to  strike  his  antagonist  with  his  harpoon.  The 
combat  lastod  nearly  an  hour  and  a  hall,  when  the 
alligator  yielded,  without  resistance,  to  the  supe- 
rior force  of  the  negro,  who  gradually  brought  his 
boat  alongside  of  us,  and  then  suddenly  leaping 
on  shore,  fastened  the  rope  to  a  cocoa-palm  in  front 
of  his  hut.  He  then  fearlessly  approached  the 
animal,  which  was  nearly  covered  with  water,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  possibility  of  escape,  by  inflict- 
ing several  deep  wounds.  Life  was  not  extinct, 
when  the  alligator  was  abandoned  to  his  fate,  but 
it  was  devoted  to  inevitable  death ;  and  when  we 
gave  the  man  his  promised  guerdon,  he  observed, 
coollj,  that  he  would  gladly  exhibit  a  similar  proof 
of  his  skill  every  day.  This  animal  was  twenty 
feet  long."— Dr.  Tarns'  Vitit  to  the  Portuguese 
Possessions  in  South  Western  Africa. 

A  PIGEON,  which  was  dispatehed  from  South- 
ampton at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  arrived 
at  its  home  in  Drury  Lane  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  eleven  ;  upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  eighty- 
five  minutes. 

Promotion  for  Brouoham. — On  the  night  of 
the  address,  Brougham  made  a  speech  in  the  lords, 
80  entirely  foolish  and  unreasonab|e,,idj^^UJ:|sa|d 
he  is  to  be  made  a  duke. — Punch,  ^  o 
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From  the  SpecUtor. 
COUNT    MONTHOLON's    CAPTIVITY  OF  NAPO- 
LEON.* 

This  work  appears  an  age  too  late.  The  oat- 
eries  of  Napoleon  about  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  retaining  him  a  prisoner — his  various 
undignified  and  disingenuous  tricks — the  intermina- 
ble squabbles  between  hiro  and  Sir  Hudsim  Lowe 
upon  his  "  rations''  and  his  household  aflfairs — 
with  his  vain  and  consequently  ridiculous  efforts  to 
kick  against  the  pricks — have  long  since  ceased  to 
have  any  interest  in  Iheir  expanded  particulars. 
The  present  (generation  knows  nothing  personally, 
as  it  were,  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  they  have  not 
daily  encountered  his  name  as  a  moving  principle 
of  life,  and  exulted  or  felt  dismayed  with  every 
rumor  of  his  whereabout  and  his  deeds.  He  has 
taken  something  like  an  historical  place ;  and,  whig 
party  purposes  being  no  longer  to  be  answered  by 
fnlsome  panegyrics,  the  falsehood  and  unscrupu- 
loosness  of  his  nature,  and  the  theatrical  glitter  of 
his  character,  are  beginning  to  be  more  distinctly 
recognived — his  displays  of  bad  breeding  and 
thorough  want  of  persona]  self-respect  to  be  more 
appreciated.  There  b  much  in  blood  and  training. 
As  men  and  women,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
moral  fatality  attending  the  Stuart  race ;  but  their 
bearing  in  misfortune  was  perfect  as  king  or 
qneen.  The  long  imprisonments  of  Mary,  with 
Uie  execution  hall  of  Fotheringay — the  hardships 
of  Charles  after  the  fatal  field  of  Naseby — the  in- 
dignities he  endured  on  his  trial,  and  his  composed 
submission  on  the  scaffold — have  thrown  the  halo 
of  martyrdom  around  characters  in  other  respects 
very  unworthy.  To  this  calm  and  patient  dignity, 
the  littleness,  the  querulousness,  the  endless  com- 
plaints about  trifles,  and  the  mock  heroic  assump- 
tion of  a  martyr's  part,  in  the  exile  of  St.  Helena, 
form  a  sickening  or  ridiculous  contrast. 

Here  is  an  example  of  both.  Napoleon  having 
thought  fit  to  declare  that  he  had  no  funds,  ordered 
Ids  plate  to  be  broken  up  and  sold,  and  china  to  be 
sent  for :  yet  the  man  who  for  nearly  thirty  years 
of  his  life  had  dined  off*  earthen-ware,  wanted  de- 
termination to  carry  out  his  own  resolve,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  the  merest  insignificance. 

''The  emperor,  on  his  side,  required  that  I 
should  persist  in  what  I  had  said,  namely  that  his 
plate  was  his  only  resource  at  St.  Helena ;  and  I 
received,  for  the  third  time,  orders  to  have  all  the 
plate  broken  up,  with  the  exception  of  twelve 
covers.  Fresh  remonstrances  on  my  part  would 
have  been  useless  and  unbecoming:  I  refrained 
from  making  any,  and  the  emperor  believed  him- 
self obeyed. 

**  Four  baskets  of  broken  plate,  weighing  alto- 
gether 390  pounds  19  ounces,  were  conveyed  from 
Longwood  on  the  35th  of  December,  1816;  and 
dinner  was  served  on  bad  ehina,  brought  by  Cipri- 
ani from  James  Town. 

*'  When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  made  acquainted 
with  this  third  and  last  despatch,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  china,  he  saw  that  he  was  conquered ;  came 
to  express  to  me  his  lively  regret,  and  plainly 
showed  how  much  afraid  he  was  of  blame  from  his 
government ;  he  had  told  me  that  he  onl^  acted  on 
the  conviction  that  we  had  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
at  Longwood ;  that  he  had  been  assured  of  this ; 

*  History  of  the  «»ptivity  of  Napoleoo  at  St.  Helena. 
By  Cteoeral  Count  Monthnloo,  the  einperor*8  compemoa  in 
exile,  and  testamentarj  executor.  Volt.  i.  and  li.  Cd- 
bora. 


and  that  he  would  never  have  allowed  a  sb^ 
piece  of  plate  to  be  broken,  could  he  have  rap- 
posed  that  matters  would  go  so  far  as  to  ledooe 
General  Bonaparte  to  eat  ofiT  dishes  like  those  of 
the  lowest  colonist  in  the  island ;  that  he  woqU 
send  immediately  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
procure  a  suitable  service,  until  such  time  n  he 
could  receive  one  from  England. 

'*  The  emperor  was  enchanted  with  the  acooant 
which  I  gave  him  of  this  communicatioo  ;  but  his 
joy  was  changed  Into  perfect  disgust  when  be  nt 
down  to  his  dinner  served  on  the  china  broaghtbv 
Cipriani.  The  physical  eflfect  upon  him  was  socb 
that  he  ate  nothing  ;  and  said  to  me,  on  leaving  the 
dinner  table,  '  It  must  be  allowed,  my  son,  that  we 
are  all  great  children.  Can  you  conceifc  that  I 
could  not  conquer  my  disgust  at  this  badly-eened 
dinner  ? — I,  who  when  I  was  young,  ate  from 
black  dishes !  In  truth,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
to-day.' 

** '  Let  the  shame  be  of  short  duration,'  replied 
I,  *  for  to-morrow  your  majesty  will  dine  with  ap- 
petite.' '  I  hope  so,'  answered  he,  '  for  this  would 
be  too  foolish.' 

**  His  ioy  was  infantine,  when,  next  momhig, 
Marchand  brought  to  him  in  the  bath  his  soope  t 
la  Reine,  as  usual,  in  the  little  silver-gilt  bowl 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  for  many  yean  to 
see." 

Nor  does  Count  Montholon  tell  us  anything  veiy 
new.  The  narratives  of  the  naval  ofiScers,  oflkial 
documents,  and  debates  in  parliament  grounded  oo 
briefs  transmitted  to  Holland  House,  with  the  pob- 
lications  of  O'Meara,  Las  Casas,  and  others,  htTe 
unfolded  in  detail  a  great  deal  more  than  every 
one  now-a-days  would  care  to  know,  from  the  em- 
barkation at  Rochefort  to  the  whole  story  of  the 
captivity ;  and  if  Count  Montholon  may  give  some 
correspondence  that  has  not  yet  appeared,  teQ 
some  new  stories  of  squabbles,  or  set  already-re- 
corded disputes  in  another  light,  they  are  sot 
needed.  Enough  and  more  than  enough  exists  to 
enable  any  one  to  draw  a  conclusion  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  neither  the  topics  nor  the  manner  of 
stating  them  excite  interest. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  two  volames 
(nearly  a  half)  consists  of  this  kind  of  matter. 
The  rest  embraces  a  narrative  of  events  from  Na- 
poleon's return  from  Waterloo  to  the  embarkatioB 
at  Rochefort,  and  the  dictations  upon  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  his  history,  which  he  was  ia 
the  habit  of  making  as  a  means  of  employineDt. 
Neither  of  these,  however,  contain  infonnatioo  at 
all  proportioned  to  their  bulk ;  and  in  themselres 
they  have  no  value  fur  their  style,  or  any  other 
literary  quality.  We  are  not  enlightened  by 
Count  Monthoion  upon  anything  which  took  place 
from  the  arrival  at  raris  to  the  embarkation.  The 
desertion  of  the  courtiers  and  the  military^tbe 
manner  in  which  Napoleon  lingered  at  MalmaisoD, 
in  hopes  of  something  "  turning  up,"  till  any 
chance  of  escape  to  America  was  cut  off— the  de- 
termination of  the  Jacobins  and  republicans,  who 
were  powerful  in  the  assembly,  to  drive  him  ^om 
Paris  and  France,  as  well  as  the  unceremooioos 
way  in  which  they  set  about  it— are  well  knows. 
Count  Monthcdon  is  indeed  full  of  hopes  how  this, 
that,  and  the  other  niiffht  have  been  done,  bad  not 
Napoleon  been  unwilling  to  *'  shed  the  Mood  of 
Frenchmen"  for  his  personal  objects!  sad  wt 
think  be  paints  the  disposition  of  the  rabble  and  the 
rank  and  file  as  naore  favorably  disposed  towards 
him  than  othen  have  done.    Hie  only  poiat  « 
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eonsequence,  howeTer,  which  he  deTelope,  is  Na- 
poleon's apathy — ^that  want  of  decision  of  mind 
and  promptness  of  action  which  always  seem  to 
have  attended  him  whenever  he  was  checked  in 
full  career,  except  at  Aspem. 

The  dictations  were  done  in  this  wise. 

"  His  first  dictation  was  the  expression  of  his 
Tecollections,  uttered  without  reflection  or  classi- 
fication :  and  it  was  necessary  carefully  to  avoid 
making  him  observe  its  disorder  or  incoherence ; 
for  this  produced  on  the  flow  of  his  thoughu  the 
instantaneous  effect  of  breaking  the  principal  spring 
in  a  watch. 

*'  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  write  as  quick 
as  he  spoke,  and  never  to  make  him  repeat  even 
the  last  word ;  and  he  generally  dictat^  in  this 
manner  for  several  hours  together  his  recollections 
of  his  campaigns,  or  the  principal  events  of  his 
reign. 

"  The  copy  of  his  first  dictation  served  him  as 
notes  for  the  second ;  and  the  copy  of  this  second 
became  the  subject  of  his  own  personal  work :  he 
corrected  it  with  his  own  hand  ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, almost  always  in  pencil,  because  he  found  it 
more  convenient  to  write  with  a  pencil;  and,  be- 
cause, besides,  he  did  not  in  this  case  soil  his 
fingers  with  ink,  which  he  never  failed  to  do  when 
he  used  a  pen." 

Memorials  composed  under  such  circumstances 
can  have  no  literary  value,  because  all  that  dicta- 
tion can  ever  do  is  to  save  the  mechanical  labor 
of  writing.  If  the  work  is  to  be  solid  in  substance, 
complete  in  structure,  and  tolerably  close  in  style, 
the  labor  of  preparation  must  be  Undergone  just  as 
much  when  we  dictate  as  when  we  write ;  and 
perhaps  more,  because  we  do  not  ponder  so  much 
over  talking  as  we  do  at  the  desk.  But  the  rapid 
haphazard  talk  of  Napoleon  must  have  been  mere 
ontpouring  of  what  came  uppermost ;  whose  faulty 
structure  no  revision  could  remedy,  and  wliich  de- 
pended for  its  interest  altogether  upon  the  acci- 
dent of  subject. '  When  this  related  to  personal 
feelings  or  personal  character,  which  formed,  so  to 
speak,  a  part  of  the  man  himself,  and  would  be 
pretty  much  the  same  let  him  speak  when  he 
would,  the  attraction  is  considerable.  When  we 
get  to  any  great  event  or  critical  circumstance,  it 
will  possess  an  analogous  kind  of  interest — pro- 
Tided  it  is  one  that  can  be  dealt  with  critically ;  for 
if  Napoleon's  character  or  interests  are  at  all  in 
question,  he  immediately  gets  into  King  Camby- 
ses'  vein,  and  what  he  states  cannot  be  depended 
apon.  There  is  not  much  of  this  larger  kind  of 
subject,  and  what  there  is  we  know  already  from 
previous  publications :  the  old  story  that  the  fng- 
lish  planned  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Emperor 
Paul ;  that  Napoleon  ought  to  have  gainea  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  how  he  intended  to  have  in- 
vaded England,  and  what  he  would  have  done 
when  he  got  to  London  in  overturning  the  oligar- 
chy ;  with  his  defence  al>out  the  massacre  of  the 
Turks  at  JaflTa,  and  the  poisoning  his  own  troops. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  dictations  is  merely  a 
tedious  and  detailed  story  of  particular  incidents, 
(chiel^  in  the  Italian  war,)  not  a  complete  account, 
and  so  far  as  we  see  throwing  no  new  light  of  con- 
sequence npon  anything,  though  an  historian 
might  possibly  pick  out  a  new  particular  here  and 
there  ;  whilst  there  is  so  little  of  "  secret  history" 
that  the  dictations  abound  in  proclamations  and 
similar  productions.  Sometimes  the  topics  are 
merely  the  results  of  Napoleon's  reading.  There 
18  a  sketch  of  Corsican  history,  curious  as  an 


efllbrt  of  memory ;  and  another  of  the  coostitotion 
and  later  history  of  Holland,  also  showing  bis 
reading  and  memory,  but  nothinff  more  than  what 
hundr^s  of  other  men  could  do.  It,  however, 
leads  into  some  family  particulars  about  Louis 
Bonaparte,  and  lets  us  into  an  idea  of  what  stran- 
ger potentates  must  have  felt  under  his  constant 
interference  and  exactions,  when  even  his  own 
brothers  could  not  bear  with  him. 

<*  *  As  a  king.  Prince  Louis  always  exhibited  a 
truly  paternal  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  his 
people,  and  sacrificed  to  them  even  all  his  patriotic 
feelings  as  a  Frenchman  ;  tfnd  no  Dutchman  could 
ever  say  that  he  was  a  more  ardent  lover  of  his 
country  than  the  king.  His  abdication,  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  was  the  action  of  a  morbid 
mind  ;  but  the  consequence  of  the  course  of  politi- 
cal conduct  which  he  pursued,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  those  principles  which  had  placed  the  crown 
on  his  head.  The  error  which  my  brotliers  com- 
mitted consisted  in  not  comprehending  that  they 
were  not  and  could  not  be  kings  except  as  support- 
ers of  my  policy ;  and  that  their  kingdoms  could 
never  acquire  prosperity  except  as  satellites 
of  France.  The  act  of  the  king  of  West- 
phalia in  Quitting  the  Grand  Army  with  his 
guard,  in  order  not  for  a  moment  to  be  under  the 
command  of  a  French  marshal,  and  that  of  the 
king  of  Holland,  in  submitting  as  a  question  to  his 
privy  council,  whether  they  should  not,  at  the  can- 
non's mouth,  refuse  entrance  into  Amsterdam  to 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  are  things  which 
common  sense  could  scarcely  believe,  were  it  not 
that  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses  of  those 
moments  of  infatuation  does  not  permit  the  facts  to 
be  doubted. 

"  '  The  first  cause  of  coolness  between  the  king 
of  Holland  and  my  cabinet,  was  a  question  respect^ 
ing  commercial  duties^  The  manufactures  of 
Leyden  and  the  linens  of  Overyssel  and  Haarlam 
suffered  extremely  from  the  protection  granted  to 
articles  of  the  same  description  by  the  tariflfof  cus- 
toms established  in  the  empire ;  and  I  constantly 
resisted  all  the  importunities  of  the  king  to  obtaia 
some  reduction  or  modification  of  these  duties. 

**  *  Shortly  afterwards,  the  military  condition  of 
Holland  became  also  a  subject  of  vexation  and  bit- 
terness. I  required  that  its  army  should  be  main- 
tained on  a  respectable  footing ;  and  on  this 
promise  I  had  consented  to  withdraw  the  25,000 
Frenchmen,  whom  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  support,  clothe,  and  pay,  in  compliance 
with  the  treaty  of  1799.  The  Dutch  army,  how- 
ever, underwent  most  important  reductions  in  its 
eflfective  force ;  and  secret  orders  from  the  king  had 
successively  recalled  into  the  ports  of  Holland, 
under  pretence  of  repairs,  but  in  fact  to  be  dis- 
armed, the  vessels  belonging  to  the  flotilla  of  Bou- 
logne. There  was  no  longer  lefl  at  Boulogne 
anything  except  a  few  Dutch  sloops,  out  of  a  flotilla 
of  above  one  hundred  sail.'  " 

Joseph  never  had  Spain  suflSciently  under  regu- 
lar rule  to  know  what  he  might  have  done ;  but 
Lucien  was  restive  like  Louis :  and  all  this  was 
merely  political,  for  on  Napoleon's  downfall  his 
family  rallied  round  him  and  proflfered  what  they 
could. 

The  work  of  Count  Montholon,  or  rather  the 
count  himself,  seems  more  trustworthy  than  some 
other  authors  among  Napoleon's  friends.  He  is 
indeed  a  partisan,  and  looks  at  everything  with  the 
fflasses  or  party,  and  of  course  as  a  foreigner  ;  hot 
he  seems  to  state  the  truth  so  far  as  his  mind  eo- 
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ables  him  to  reach  it.  Here  is  hi«  character  of  a 
once  celebrated  man,  a  common  mark  for  whig 
witlings. 

**  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  something  prepossessing 
in  his  appearance.  At  that  tiip6  he  was  a  man 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  above  the 
middle  size,  with  the  cold  and  gracious  smile  of  a 
diplomatist ;  his  hair  was  beginning  to  turn  grey, 
but  still  preserved  the  primitive  tints  of  light 
brown,  although  his  long  and  lowering  eye- 
brows were  of  a  deep  red.  His  look  was  penetra- 
ting, but  he  never  looked  honestly  in  the  face  of 
the  person  whom  he  addressed.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  down,  but  swayed  about  whilst 
speaking  with  hesitation,  and  in  short  rapid  sen- 
tences. It  was  undoubtedly  his  eye,  which  had 
something  treacherous  in  it,  that  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  emperor. 

**  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  had  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  giving  to  all 
his  actions  such  a  coloring  as  suited  the  object 
which  he  proposed  to  effect.  An  excellent  man 
of  business,  and  of  extreme  probity.  Amiable 
when  he  pleased,  and  knowing  now  to  assume  the 
most  engaging  form. 

**  He  might  have  acquired  our  gratitude,  but  he 
preferred  the  disgraceful  reprobation  which  has  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  tomb.  He  was  said  to  be  a  good 
father  and  a  good  husband.  I  know  nothing  of 
him  in  any  relation  except  in  his  connexion  with 
Longwood ;  in  which  the  whole  of  his  conduct  was 
marked  with  the  stamp  of  an  insatiable  hatred — 
outrages  and  vexations  completely  useless  as  re- 
garded the  emperor :  and  T  should  have  said,  with 
a  profound  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  the  deathpf 
the  emperor  was  his  object,  had  he  not  said  to  me, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  with  all  the  accent  of 
truth — *  His  death  is  my  ruin.' 

**  The  ruling  vice  of  Sii^  Hudson  Lowe's  char- 
acter was  an  unceasing  want  of  confidence — a  true 
monomania.  He  often  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  night — ^leaped  out  of  bed  in  haste,  from 
dreaming  of  the  emperor's  flight — mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  like  a  man  demented  to  Longwood, 
to  assure  himself,  by  interrogating  the  officer  on 
duty,  that  he  was  laboring  under  the  efifects  of 
nightmare,  and  not  of  a  providential  instinct ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  impression  on  his 
mind  was  so  lively  that  he  could  never  decide  on 
leaving  Longwood  till  he  received  our  word  of 
honor  that  the  emperor  was  in  his  apartments. 
There  was  then  almost  an  efifusion  of  gratitude  on 
his  part,  and  he  excused  himself  for  having  dis- 
turbed us  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

'*  To  relate  this  anecdote  is  to  ^ive  a  complete 
character  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe :  it  is  to  explain  the 
whole  bearing  of  bis  conduct  during  those  years,  in 
which  he  transformed  the  office  of  governor  of  St. 
Helena  into  the  functions  of  the  gaoler,  or,  I 
might  rather  say,  the  executioner  of  Napoleon." 

The  work  is  to  be  continued ;  and  it  may  prob- 
ably have  more  freshness,  if  not  more  interest,  as 
it  proceeds,  since  the  present  volumes  relate  to  the 
first  two  years  after  the  downfall,  in  which  the 
accounts  of  O'Meara,  Las  Cases,  and  Grouigaud 
have  forestalled  Montholon.  In  due  time  the 
count  will  have  it  all  to  himself. 

From  the  Athenaam. 
Ir  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  forming  an 
impartial  judgment  of  the  character  and  career  of 
Napoleon,  there  are  abundant  signs  of  its  near 
approach.  Passions  have  cooled  down ;  prejudi- 
ee«  have  abated  ;  Bonaparte  is  no  longer  stigma- 


tized as  a  demon,  or  worshipped  as  a  demigod; 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  England  was  not 
as  excessive  in  her  enmity  as  France  was  in  hex 
adulation ;  and  on  this  side  of  the  channel  there  is 
a  growing  desire  to  scrutinize  facts,  rather  than 
listen  to  invectives.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Coam 
Montholon 's  work  should  com^l  us  to  touch  the 
most  painful  and  irritating  pointB-  of  controveny 
that  yet  remain  undecided-— the  circumstances  of 
Napoleon's  abdication  and  his  subsequent  captiv- 
ity. Count  Montholon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
executors  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  on  the  other,  have 
resolved  that  the  world  shall  not  have  the  option 
of  burying  these  events  in  oblivion  ;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  avoid  a  discussion,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
conduct  it  with  that  calmness  and  impartiality 
which  should  characterize  historical  criticism.  On 
the  present  occasion,  we  shall  allow  Count  Moa 
tholon  to  make  his  charges  of  inculpation,  with 
only  such  comment  as  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cross-examination  of  evidence. 

From  the  field  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Paris  without  an  army  ;  he  was  thus  at  the  mercy 
of  the  chambers,  and  could  not  refuse  the  act  of 
abdication  when  it  was  demanded.  He  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son  ;  the  chambers  resolved  to  evade 
the  condition ;  and  it  has  been  a  question  whether 
Napoleon  seriously  expected  its  fulfilment.  On 
this  subject  Montholon  gives  some  new  informa- 
tion : — 

*'  I  leave  to  avenging  history,  whose  sole  mis- 
sion it  is,  the  task  of  enumerating  the  intrigues 
and  the  defections  of  those  days,  so  full  of  dis- 
grace to  the  French  chambers.  I  am  only  anxious 
to  remember  and  record  the  generous  efiforts  of 
Druet,  Labedoy^re,  and  Regnault  de  St.  Jean 
d'An^ely,  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  peers  and 
deputies  the  solemnity  of  their  oaths,  and  shall 
confine  myself  to  stating  a  fact  known  to  few,  thai 
the  emperor  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  a  privy 
council  the  question.  Whether  the  h^itation  of  the 
chambers  to  proclaim  Napoleon  the  Second,  and 
the  treachery  and  falsehood  which  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies — whether, 
in  short,  the  loudly-expressed  feelings  of  devoted 
attachment  to  his  person  did  not  make  it  his  duty 
to  resume  the  care  of  saving  his  country  from  the 
yoke  of  foreigners,  or  from  a  counter-revolution, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  de- 
nouncing to  the  people  the  treachery  of  some,  and 
appealing  to  their  indignation  to  conquer  the  com- 
mon enemy.  It  was  in  this  council  that  Prince 
Lucien  revealed  his  ambition.  After  having  fully 
explained  the  rela^ons  which  for  fifteen  years  be 
had  eontinued  to  maintain  with  the  republicans,  his 
recent  communications  with  them,  their  numbers, 
their  hopes,  and  his  profound  conviction  that  the 
national  crisis  would  be  terrible  and  irresistible  if 
the  eniperor  would  lay  down  the  crown,  and  sufier 
him,  (Lucien  Bonaparte,)  to  invest  himself  with  a 
dictatorial  power,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
people  of  the  Faubourgs:  he  even  ventured  to 
push  the  illusions  of  this  constant  hope,  which  he 
brought  to  light  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as  to  say 
to  the  emperor, — '  France  has  no  longer  an?  faith 
in  the  magic  of  the  empire ;  it  is  eager  for  liberW 
even  with  its  abuses,  and  prefers  the  charter  to  all 
the  greatness  of  your  reign.  With  me  she  will 
make  the  republic,  because  she  will  believe  in  it 
I  will  confer  upon  you  the  chief  command  of  the 
army ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  your  sword,  I  will 
save  the  revolution.'  The  emperor  listened  to 
these  strange  words  without  betraying  his  impres- 
aions  by  the  slightest  indications.   It  was  the  i 
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Lacien  who  five  years  before,  pretended  not  to 
covet  power,  who  now,  as  a  future  dictator,  offered 
to  his  brother  the  command  of  the  troops  of  his 
republic.  He  merely  turned  to  Camot,  and  re- 
quested him  to  reply  in  his  stead.  '  I  accej^t,'  said 
Camot,  *  the  duty  which  your  majesty  imposes 
upon  me,  of  stating  my  views  respecting  the  sin- 
gular proposition  which  we  have  just  heard. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  better  entitled  than  my- 
self to  call  himself  the  representative  of  the  true 
republicans.  I  have  had  great  experience  of 
them,  and  I  declare  that  there  is  none  of  them 
who  would  wish  to  exchange  the  dictatorship  of 
your  genius  for  that  of  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Five  Hundred.  The  chambers  are  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  an  unexampled  disaster ; 
they  are  blinded  by  the  cannon  of  Waterloo,  and 
betray  their  duty  without  knowing  it.  You  alone 
can  save  us  from  the  knout  of  the  allies.  Trust 
to  the  people ;  the  abuses  of  its  power  will  be  only 
a  just  vengeance.    Blucher  and  Wellington  will 

Sause  at  its  sight,  as  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Irunswick  was  stopped  on  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, when  the  people  of  Paris  rose  en  masse ; 
and  the  revolution  will  be  saved.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  abdicate,  Louis  XVIH.  will  reenter 
Paris,  and  the  counter-revolution  will  be  accom- 
plished." 

Napoleon  refused  to  fullow  Garnet's  advice  and 
appeal  to  the  people ;  he  was  equally  reluctant  to 
adopt  the  course  suggested  by  Jerome  and  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  relics  of  his  army ;  he 
deliberated,  and  was  lost :  but  his  hesitation  was 
natural,  when  he  had  evidence  that  treachery  was 
around  him,  and  that  plots  existed  to  deprive  him 
even  of  his  pecuniary  resources : — 

"  A  case,  containing  some  valuable  snuflT-boxes, 
adorned  with  portraits  sets  in  diamonds,  which  had 
just  been  sent  by  the  high-chamberlain,  was  placed 
by  Greneral  Bertrand  on  the  chimney-piece  of  his 
cnamber.  During  a  few  moments,  in  which  he 
approached  the  window  with  the  messenger  of  M. 
de  Montesquieu,  only  a  single  person  entered  the 
room — but  when  General  Bertran^  recollected  the 
case,  and  went  to  look  for  it,  it  had  disappeared. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
happened  to  the  emperor  himself.  One  of  his 
ministers  had  brought  him  some  millions  of  nego- 
tiable paper,  canal  shares,  and  other  securities; 
the  emperor  having  counted  them,  placed  them,  in 
their  cover,  under  one  of  the  cushions  of  his  sofa. 
The  minister  was  followed  by  a  man  whom  the 
emperor  had  be^n  accustomed  to  receive  in  his 
cabinet  ever  since  the  campaign  in  Italy ;  his  rank, 
and  the  high  functions  which  he  discharged,  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  accusation.  No  other 
]>erson  entered  the  cabinet  between  that  and  the 
time  in  which  the  emperor  proceeded  to  take  up 
his  papers,  in  order  to  place  them  in  safety  in  his 
bureau.  He  immediately  perceived  that  they  had 
been  touched,  and  were  incomplete.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  had  been  abstracted.  Who 
had  taken  them  t  The  mystery  was  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  the  diamonds.*' 

From  the  time  that  Napoleon  quitted  Paris  until 
he  reached  Rochefort,  he  was  almost  incessantly 
solicited  to  revoke  his  abdication  and  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  and  an  insurrectionary 
force.  We  extract  the  description  of  one  of  these 
scenes : 

"  The  news  of  his  presence  in  Niort  soon  spread 
through  the  town  and  amongst  the  troops;  the 
enthusiasm  was  such  as  to  prevail  over  every  other 


consideration.  Both  people  and  soldiers  exhibited 
a  degree  of  fanatical  exultation.  A  halt  of  a  few 
hours  was  changed  into  a  sojourn  of  forty-eight 
hours,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  emperor's 
issuing  orders  for  departute.  The  popular  demon- 
strations had  assumed  a  very  serious  character, 
and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  in  garrison  at  Niort 
wished,  at  all  risks,  to  conduct  the  emperor  into 
the  midst  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  The  army  of 
La  Vendue,  commanded  by  General  Lamarque, 
and  the  army  of  the  Gironde  at  Bourdeaux,  under 
General  Clausel,  exhibited  jthe  same  disposition. 
Nothing  appeared  easier  than  to  accuse  the  pro- 
visional government  of  treason,  and  to  march  upon 
Paris  at  the  head  of  between  20  and  S5,000  men, 
escorted  by  100,000  fanatical  peasants.  The  state 
of  things  was  communicated  by  writing  to  the  two 
generals  above  mentioned,  and  General  Clausel 
answered,  that  he  was  ready  to  bring  10,000  men, 
whom  he  had  under  his  command.  General  La- 
marque  negotiated.  He  did  not  feel  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  act  in  person  against  a 
government  appointed  by  the  chambers,  but  he 
fully  perceived  the  danger  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed,  and  was  ready  to  fight  against  its 
euemies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  in 
writing  to  Lamarque  and  Clausel,  had  rather 
yielded  to  the  urgent  requests  of  the  Duke  of 
Hovigo  and  General  Lallemand  than  followed  his 
own  opinion,  for  he  felt  a  real  repugnance  to  the 
resumption  of  power,  and  could  not,  moreover, 
believe  it  possible  that  the  provisional  government 
would  allow  the  Bourbons  to  reenter  Paris;  io 
addition,  he  felt  himself  restrained  by  an  unfeigned 
aversion  to  having  the  social  destinies  of  France 
committed  to  him  for  a  second  time.  In  fine,  this 
new  revolution  came  to  nought,  like  those  br 
which  it  had  been  preceded ;  and  at  fonr  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  the  emperor 
descended  the  steps  of  the  Prefecture,  thanking 
the  people,  whilst  he  was  getting  into  his  carriage, 
for  the  generous  reception  which  they  had  given 
him.  dries  of  '  Vive  l'Empbrbur  ! — Rsmaih 
WITH  us.  Sire!'  reechoed  from  all  sides;  bnt 
the  imperial  exile  made  a  signal  with  his  hand  to 
the  postilions,  and  the  carriage  was  driven  off  at 
full  speed." 

Among  the  various  plans  proposed  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Rochefort,  the  most 
daring  was  that  of  Captain  Pon^t,  of  the  Medusa, 
which  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  public : — 

**  The  proposition  of  this  second  Cortius  was  as 
follows :  He  proposed,  under  favor  of  the  night, 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  Saale,  to  surprise  the  Bell- 
erophon  at  anchor,  to  engage  her  at  close  combat, 
and  to  lash  his  vessel  to  her  sides,  so  as  to  neutral- 
ize her  efforts  and  impede  her  sailing.  The  en- 
gagement miffht  last  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  Medusa,  carrying  only  sixty  guns,  and 
the  Bellerophon  seventy-four,  she  would  necessa- 
rily be  destroyed,  hot  cluring  this  time,  the  Saale, 
takinff  advantage  of  the  breeze  which  every  even- 
ing blew  from  the  land,  might  gain  the  sea,  and 
a  sloop  of  twenty-two  guns,  and  a  ship's  pinnace, 
which  comprised  the  remainder  of  the  English 
flotilla,  could  not  detain  the  Saale,  which  was  a 
frigate  of  the  first  class,  carrying  twenty-four 
pounders  between  decks,  and  thirty-six  pound  car- 
ronades  in  her  upper  deck.  Two  cireomstancee 
were  opposed  to  this  heroic  project ;  the  refusal  of 
Captain  Philibert,  of  the  Saale,  and  the  repug- 
nance of  the  emperor  to  s^e];ifi(ffy\^4£r0^^ 
crew  to  his  personal  safety^"        '  O 
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When  no  hope  remained  of  escaping  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  cruisers,  and  when  the  sub- 
mission of  France  to  the  Restoration  had  become 
inevitable,  Napoleon,  who  had  delajred  to  the  last 
moment,  had  to  choose  between  kindling  a  civil 
war,  which  he  had  previously  refused — waiting  to 
be  arrested,  which  must  inevitably  have  occurred 
in  a  few  days— ^r  surrendering  to  one  of  the  allied 
powers.  lie  resolved  to  trust  himself  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  Here  a 
question  has  been  raised,  whether  Napoleon  came 
to  Captain  Maitland  as  a  guest  or  as  a  capitulating 
prisoner.  Napoleon's  own  view  of  the  case,  as  he 
dictated  it  dunng  his  passage  to  England,  must,  in 
all  fairness,  be  laid  before  the  reader.  He  admits 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
sea  by  means  of  the  frigates : — 

'*  Under  these  circumstances  I  called  a  privy 
ooanoil,  composed  of  the  officers  of  my  suite — in- 
formed them  of  the  impossibility  of  any  lonjrer 
calculating  on  reaching  America  by  means  of  the 
frigates ;  and  aAer  haying  unreservedly  explained 
to  them  my  position,  I  requested  them  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  course  which  it  seemed  best  to 
adopt.  Two  courses  of  action  presented  favorable 
chances,  to  try  the  fiite  of  arms  in  France,  or  to 
appeal  to  the  hospitality  of  England.  In  order  to 
commence  the  former,  I  could  have  placed  myself 
at  the  head  of  1,500  marines,  full  of  zeal,  and 
completely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  leader. 
They  would  have  conducted  me  to  Rochefort, 
where  I  should  have  been  reinforced  by  the  garri- 
son of  that  city,  whose  spirit  was  excellent.  The 
l^-'-^fton  of  La  Rochelle  was  also  confidently  to  be 
reckoned  on ;  it  was  composed  of  four  battalions 
of  confederates,  who  had  offered  their  services, 
and  were  in  a  condition  to  form  a  junction  with 
General  Clausel,  who  had  commanded  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  had  protested  his  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  the  empire;  and  further,  this 
would  have  made  it  easy  to  unite  the  armies  of  La 
Vendue  and  the  Loire,  and  to  maintain  a  civil  war, 
if  we  could  not  have  succeeded  in  reentering 
Paris.  But  the  chambers  were  dissolved ;  from  50 
to  60,000  foreign  bayonets  were  in  France,  and 
were  arriving  from  all  sides.  Civil  war  could  have 
had  no  other  result,  than  that  of  placing  me  as 
emperor  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  arrange- 
ments more  favorable  to  my  personal  interests; 
but  I  had  renounced  sovereignty,  and  only  wished 
for  a  peaceful  asylum ;  I  could  not,  thererore,  con- 
tent to  expose  all  my  friends  to  destruction  for 
such  a  result — to  be  the  cause  of  the  desolation  of 
the  provinces,  and  finally,  in  a  word,  to  deprive 
the  national  party  of  its  true  supports,  by  which, 
soouer  or  later,  the  honor  and  independence  of 
France  would  be  established.  I  only  wished  to 
live  as  a  private  individual.  America  was  the 
most  suitable  place — the  country  of  my  choice ; 
but  finally,  England  itself  with  her  positive  laws, 
might  be  also  a  proper  asylum.  It  appeared  from 
the  language  of  Captain  Maitland,  that  the  Belle- 
rophon would  convey  me  to  England,  where  I 
should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
English  people  were  too  fond  of  glory,  to  fail  in 
takmg  advantage  of  a  circumstance  which  would 
form  one  of  the  brightest  paffes  of  the  history  of 
their  country.  I  determined  to  go  on  board  an 
English  ship;  but  assuredly  I  would  not  have 
taken  this  course,  had  I  entertained  any  suspicion 
4>f  the  unworthy  treatment  which  was  reserved  for 
me.    My  letter  to  the  prince  regent  was  a  public 


declaration  of  my  confidence  in  the  generosity  of 
my  enemies,  and  Captain  Maitland,  to  whom  it 
was  communicated  before  my  going  on  board  tlie 
Bellerophon,  having  made  no  observation  on  its 
contents,  by  this  fact  alone  recognized  and  conse- 
crated the  sentiments  which  it  contained." 

Here  Napoleon  confesses  that  he  had  renounced 
the  altemauve  of  civil  war,  which,  whatever  wer© 
its  chances  on  the  21st  of  June,  would  have  been 
utterly  hopeless  on  the  15th  of  July  ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledges that  no  stipulations  whatever  were 
made  with  Captain  Maitland.  On  the  other  hand. 
Captain  Maitland  did  not  receive  or  treat  him  as  a 
prisoner ;  he  did  not  demand  the  swords  of  the  ex- 
emperor  and  his  suite.  The  fact,  then,  appears  to 
be,  that  all  parties  understood  that  the  nature  of 
the  position  which  Napoleon  should  occupy  was 
lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  British  pveroment. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  modem  French 
writers  have  honorably  withdrawn  the  charges 
made  against  Captain  Maitland,  declaring  tliat  be 
^ve  no  invitation  and  offered  no  guarantee  to 
Napoleon. 

The  question  to  be  decided  by  the  British  ^v- 
ernment  was  one  of  pure  policy  ;  its  deliberations 
were  fettered  by  no  stipulations  on  either  side,  and 
Napoleon*s  friends  have  damaged  their  cause  by  a 
course  of  special  pleading  on  every  phrase  which 
fell  from  the  mouth^f  an  English  officer  during  the 
voyage.  Many  of  the  officers  wished  that  Napo- 
leon should  be  received  as  a  guest ;  no  one  had 
authority  to  say  that  he  should  not  be  treated  as  & 

Srisoner.  Without  discussing  whether  the  final 
ecision  was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  necessary  to 
keen  firmly  in  view  that  the  whole  responsibility 
of  tne  decision  rests  on  the  British  pvernment  of 
that  day,  and  that  no  particle  of  it  rests  on  the 
naval  officers. 

Montholon  speaks  in  much  higher  terms  of  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  who  conveyed  Napoleon  io  St. 
Helena,  than  is  usual  with  the  French  writers.  A 
little  anecdote  will  show  that  though  the  admiral 
refused  to  Napoleon  the  honors  of  a  crowned  head, 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  relax  strict  etiquette  to 
gratify  the  ex-€tnperor*s  vrishes : — 

<'  One  day  Napoleon  perceived  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  who,  not  having  the  honor  of  an  epaulette, 
although  responsible  tor  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
vessel,  as  a  pilot  would  be;  avoided  coming  in  hti 
way.  He  walked  straight  to  him,  questioned  him 
about  his  rank  and  functions  on  board,  conversed 
long  with  him,  and  concluded  by  saying  to  him, 
'  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow.'  The  aston- 
ished master  could  not  believe  that  the  invitation 
was  not  a  malicious  trick  of  the  midshipman  who 
interpreted — it  was  obliged  to  be  repeated  to  him, 
accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  emperor's 
custom  of  honoring  merit  in  whatever  rank  he 
found  it.  '  But,'  said  the  poor  man,  quite  over^ 
come  with  so  much  honor ;  '  the  admiral  and  my 
captain  will  not  like  a  master  to  sit  at  their  table.' 
*  Very  well,'  answered  the  emperor,  *  if  they  do 
not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them ;  you  shall  dine 
with  me  in  my  cabin.'  This  was  a  pleasure  to  the 
whole  crew,  and  formed  the  subject  of  genera)  con- 
versation among  us.  When  the  admiral  rejoined 
the  emperor,  and  learned  what  had  just  passed,  he 
affected  much  graciousness  in  assuring  him,  that 
any  one  invited  by  him  to  the  honor  of  sitting  at 
his  table,  was  by  this  circumstance  alone  placed 
above  all  rules  of  discipline  and  of  etiquette,  and 
sending  for  the  master,  he  assured  him  that  ha 
would  he  welcome  to  dinner  next  day.'t^X  i^ 
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The  landinff  at  St.  Helena  has  been  oAea  de- 
scribed, and  the  recent  publication  of  Miss  Bal- 
oombe  renders  it  unnecessary  to  notice  Napoleon's 
xesidence  at  the  Briars  ;  we  pass  on  then  to  intro- 
dace  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  whose  name  has  gained 
such  unenviable  celebrity. 

The  opinions  which  posterity  will  form  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  must  in  some  degree  be  reffulated 
by  future  revelations.  We  do  not  know  ue  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  his  being  selected  for  such 
an  undesirable  office.  Was  it  offered  to  others 
before  him  ?  Did  he  solicit  the  appointment  ?  Did 
he  show  any  eagerness  to  accept  it !  Had  he  any 
private  instructions  materially  differing  from  those 
given  in  puhhc  ?  Were  the  orders  he  subsequently 
received  from  home  marked  by  vacillation  between 
severity  and  generosity,  according  as  the  passions 
of  a  clique  or  the  feelings  of  a  country  obtamed  the 
ascendancy  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Bathurst  1  Until 
these  questions  are  answered,  it  is  but  fair  to  sus- 
|>end  the  confirmation  of  **  the  disgraceful  reproba- 
tion" which  followed  the  unfortunate  governor  to 
the  tomb.  That  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  occasionally 
showed  indiscretion  and  ill  temper  is,  we  fear,  too 
true  ;  his  conduct  is  far  from  appearing  to  advan- 
tage in  the  following  anecdote : — 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Skelton,  who  was  return- 
ing to  Europe,  had  pressed  me  strongly  to  take 
into  my  service  a  Lascar,  who  was  an  excellent 
.Talet-de-chambre,  and  from  whom  he  parted  with 
lesret,  and  I  had  consented  to  it.  The  man  was 
at  Xiongwood,  without  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  knowl- 
edge— at  least,  he  pretended  so.  As  misfortune 
would  have  it — he  saw  him,  on  making  one  of  his 
usual  tours  of  inspection  to  know  all  that  was 
^ing  on.  His  rage  was  extreme.  He  took  no 
time  to  reflect  on  the  brutal  impropriety  of  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  and,  without  asking  for  any 
account  from  the  officer  on  duty  at  Longwood,  he 
dashed  full  gallop  on  the  poor  Lascar,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  as  a  policeman  would  grasp  a 
thief,  he  ordered  a  dragoon  belonging  to  his  escort 
to  conduct  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  town,  to  be 
there  examined.  None  of  the  French  had  seen 
him — the  English  did  not  dare  to  iflform  me,  and  it 
was  not  till  I  was  dressing  for  dinner,  that,  having 
sent  to  call  my  valet  in  all  directions,  I  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  scene  which  had  been  enacted 
by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The  emperor  was  offended ; 
the  man  pleased  him,  and  he  vnshed  him  to  wait  at 
table  ;  his  Indian  costume,  his  turban,  his  muslin 
tunic,  embroidered  with  gold,  his  cachemire  shawl, 
the  toutensemble  recalled  his  recollections  of  the 
East.  He  ordered  the  grand  marshal  to  write  to 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  on  this  occasion  at  least, 
was  convinced  that  he  was  wrong,  and  excused 
himself  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  true 
situation  of  the  Lascar  at  Longwood ;  but  ho 
never  restored  him  to  me,  for,  foreseeing  the 
issue  of  these  explanations,  he  had  taken  care 
to  send  him  on  board  ship  two  hours  after  his 
arrest." 

Another  story  is  worse,  for  it  amounts  to  positive 
shabbiness : — 

''The  Newcastle  frigate  had  brought  us  out 
several  large  boxes  of  nooks.  This  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  emperor,  and  it  afforded  him  occu- 
pation for  several  days  to  classify  and  arrange 
them  on  the  shelves  of  an  extempore  librarv,  which 
be  had  caused  to  be  made  of  beards,  in  uie  room 
which  I  had  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  our 
establishment  at  Longwood,  and  which  now  be- 
for  the  future  the  library.    These  Wks 


were  sent  by  the  government,  but  as  they  had  been 
bought  according  to  the  instructions  of  General 
Bertrand,  the  ministry  required  the  price  of  them, 
which,  according  to  them,  amounted  to  36,000 
francs.  Three  K)wling-pieces  had  also  been  sent 
with  this  cargo.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  took  great 
care  to  send  Uiem,  specifying  it  as  a  piece  of 
politeness  on  the  part  of  the  pnnce  regent ;  but  the 
emperor  caused  them  to  be  sent  back  agam  to 
Plantation  House,  saying,  that  he  had  no  need  of 
fowling-pieces,  since  he  was  confined  to  a  space 
encircled  by  dry  lava,  where  there  were  no  wild 
animals  except  rats.  He  added,  that  he  could  not 
but  believe  tnat  wronp^  ideas  were  entertained  in 
England  respecting  his  condition,  or  otherwise  he 
could  not  consider  the  present  of  fowling-pieces  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  an  odious  mockery. 
As  the  grand  marshal  constantly  refused  to  reim- 
burse, the  36,000  francs,  without  having  received 
the  bills,  &c.,  the  books  were  seized  by  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  after  the  emperor's  death,  and  sold  by 
him  as  the  property  of  the  government  for  4  or 
5,000  francs,  without  his  having  informed  either 
Genend  Bertrand  or  myself  of  the  circumstance. 
Many  of  these  books  were  covered  with  notes 
written  by  the  emperor,  and  nearly  all  contained 
his  impressions  on  reading  them.  The  sale  of 
these  books  was  a  subject  of  real  grief  to  me,  but  I 
cannot  reproach  myself  with  having  left  any  means 
untried,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  of  appro- 

Sriating  them  to  myself,  by  offering  to  pay  imme- 
iately  the  sum  claimed  for  them.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  asserted,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  books,  which 
were,  de  facto ^  the  property  of  the  government." 

We  have  next  an  imputation  of  falsehood, 
which,  however,  may  have  arisen  from  some  mis- 
understanding : — 

**  The  emperor  havinfi:  learned  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  said  to  the  officers  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  them  any  more,  and  that  a  red  coat  made 
him  sick  at  heart,  sent  for  Captain  Poppleton,  and 
said  to  him,  '  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  the  oklest 
captain  of  the  53d ;  tell  your  comrades  that  a 
falsehood  has  been  stated  to  them,  when  it  was 
insinuated  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see  them  any 
more,  and  that  a  red  coat  made  me  sick  at  heart ; 
tell  them  that  I  see  them  at  all  times  with  pleas- 
ure ;  I  esteem  the  53d— they  are  a  regiment  of 
brave  men,  and  have  fought  valiantly;  the  ser- 
vice which  the  regiment  is  here  called  upon  to 
perform,  is  a  painful  duty,  which  they  fulfil  like 
men  of  honor.  In  saying  this,  sir,  I  only  do  my 
duty  towards  you  and  all  your  companions.  I  am 
an  old  soldier,  and  admire  brave  men  who  have 
received  the  baptism  of  fire,  under  whatever  colors 
they  have  served."  Captain  Poppleton  thanked 
the  emperor  for  the  kindness  of  what  he  said,  and 
assured  him  that  the  53d  were  filled  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
person.'* 

Napoleon's  family  did  not  desert  him  during  his 
misfortunes.  On  the  celebrated  occasion  when  he 
broke  up  and  sold  his  plate — a  measure  not  entirely 
the  result  of  necessity — an  appeal  was  made  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters : — 

**  The  emperor  had  letters  sent  to  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  his  family,  informing  them  that 
he  was  destitute  of  the  roost  necessary  things— of 
the  comforts  of  life.  They  all  hastened  to  ofieT 
him  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  their  for- 
tunes. King  Joseph  opened  an  account  of  ten 
millions;  Madame  Mdre^^C^^B^Hortense,  and 
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the  Princess  Pauline,  pot  all  that  they  had  at  his 
disposal.  The  Princess  EHiza  wrote  that  her  eir- 
ctraistances  were  extremely  narrow ;  that  she  had 
harely  20,000  francs  in  stock  of  disposable  pro- 
perty ;  bat  that  she  should  be  Tery  happy  to  diride 
them  with  her  brother.  The  Princess  Catherine 
of  Wurtemb^r^  offered  an  example  of  the  noblest 
deTotedness ;  she  and  her  husband,  King  Jerome, 
offered  the  emperor  all  that  they  had  saved  from 
shipwreck.  Kin^  Louis  also  snowed  a  devoted 
tenderness  towards  his  brother ;  he  put  all  his  for- 
tune at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor,  and  yet  he 
was  at  that  very  time  writing  his  historical  docu- 
ments on  Holland  during  his  reign ;  a  work  which 
deeply  displeased  Napoleon." 

Napoleon ,  however,  did  not  evince  much  respect 
for  his  relatives ;  he  spared  Joseph  more  than  any 
of  the  rest,  but  he  dealt  harshlv  with  the  charac- 
ters of  Louis  and  Jerome,  and  his  criticism  of 
Lucien*s  unreadable  epic  is  at  least  as  severe  as 
the  occasion  justified  : — 

*'  How  much  labor  and  mind  badly  employed ! 
Twentythonsand  lines,  without  character  or  ob- 
ject. When  Voltaire,  who  was  a  master  of  his 
language  and  of  poetry,  made  shipwreck  with  his 
Henriade,  in  Pans,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary, 
how  could  Lucien,  whose  first  thoughts  were  m 
Italian,  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
write  a  French  poem  in  Rome,  where  his  mind 
was  under  the  daily  influence  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  foreign  poetry  1  Still  more,  how  could 
ne  venture  to  pretend  to  create  a  new  rhythm! 
He  composed  a  bad  history  in  bad  verse ;  but  he 
did  not  write  an  epic  poem. .  An  epic  poem  can- 
not be  made  subservient  to  the  history  of  a  partic- 
ular man  ;  but  must  be  the  historian  of  a  remote 
and  a  great  event.  Lucien,  perhaps,  may  have 
wished  to  write  a  work  of  reaction  !  How  could 
he  indulge  the  illusion  of  believing  that  he  was 
about  to  restore  the  power  of  Rome  t  How  can 
one  admit  that  he  consecrated  twenty  thousand 
lines  to  preach  absurdities  which  no  longer  belong 
to  the  age ;  to  defend  prejudices  which  he  can  no 
longer  entertain! — and  he,  above  all — all  whose 
opinions  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  theory 
of  republicanism !  What  a  perversity  of  mind  ! 
What  he  could  really  have  done,  is  a  history  of 
Italy.  He  possesses  the  necessary  talents,  facil- 
ity, skill,  and  aptitude  for  labor ;  he  is  at  Rome  in 
the  midst  of  the  richest  materials ;  his  rank,  his 
social  relations,  and  the  favor  of  the  pope,  furnish 
the  means  of  the  most  complete  success  in  his 
researches,  with  a  view  to  throw  light  upon  the 
most  hidden  mysteries  of  history.  He  could  have 
made  a  real  offering  to  knowledge,  and  won  an 
immortal  reputation.  He  has  preferred  ridicule. 
This  passion  of  Lucien,  and  others  of  my  family, 
for  writing  poetry  and  romance  is  something  quite 
inexplicable — Louis  and  Elisa  write  romances ! 
There  may  be  clearness  and  interest  in  Louis* 
romances,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  will  con- 
sist of  sentimental  metaphysics  and  philosophical 
absurdity.  As  to  Elisa,  I  am  at  fault  if  she  does 
not  give  us  the  sequel  of  the  Monk.*' 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  anecdotes  related 
of  the  English  ofiicers  are  apocryphal ;  the  exiles 
were  too  ready  to  listen  to  any  tale  which  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  complaint, 
and  we,  therefore,  hesitate  in  yielding  belief  to 
(he  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 
Reade,  in  a  matter  where  be  had  no  business  to 
interfere : — 

''  Towards  the  middle  of  December,  Sir  Thomas  , 


Strange,  judge  of  the  supreme  eonrt  in  Galcntta, 
having  calted  at  St.  Helena  on  his  return  from 
England,  made  a  request  through  Sir  H.  Lowe  to 
be  allowed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor  ;  be 
was  not,  however,  reoeived.  The  impression  of 
the  forcible  removal  of  Las  Cases  was  still  too 
recent :  '  Tell  the  governor,'  said  the  emperor  to 
the  grand  marshal,  Mhat  those  who  have  gone 
down  to  the  tomb  receive  no  visits;  and  take 
care  that  the  judge  be  made  acquainted  with  my 
answer.'  On  receiving  the  message  from  Gen- 
eral Bertrand,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  anger,  and  gave  way  to  violent  pas- 
sion ;  but  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade  was, 
if  possible,  stiU  more  extravsgant,  and  it  has  been 
said,  that  on  this  occasion  he  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing expressions ;  *  If  I  were  governor,  I  would 
bring  that  dog  of  a  Frenchman  to  his  senses; 
I  would  isolate  him  from  friends,  who  are  no  bet- 
ter than  himself;  then  I  would  deprive  him  of  his 
books.  He  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  miserable 
outlaw,  and  I  would  treat  him  as  such.  By  G-;-, 
it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  King  of  France 
to  rid  him  of  such  a  fellow  altogether.  It  was  a 
piece  of  great  cowardice  not  to  have  sent  him  at 
once  to  a  court-martial,  instead  of  sending  htm 
here.' " 

We  also  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
notes,  which  are  placed,  undated,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  represented  to 
have  written — 

"  General  Bonaparte  cannot  be  allowed  to  tra- 
verse the  island  freely.  Had  the  only  question 
been  that  of  his  safety,  a  mere  commission  of  the 
East  India  Company  would  have  been  sufficient  io 
guard  him  at  St.  Helena.  He  may  consider  him- 
self fortunate  that  my  government  has  sent  a  man 
so  kind  as  myself  to  guard  him,  otherwise  he 
would  be  put  in  chains,  to  teach  him  to  conduct 
himself  better."  To  this  note  the  emperor  re- 
plied : — *'  In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
instructions  given  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  by  Lord 
BathuTst  and  Castlereach  do  not  contain  an  order 
to  kill  me,  a  verbal  order  must  have  been  given  ; 
for  whenever  people  wish  mysteriously  to  destroy 
a  man  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  cut  him  off 
from  all  communication  with  society,  and  surround 
him  with  the  shades  of  mystery,  till  having  accus- 
tomed  the  world  to  hear  nothing  said  of  him  and 
to  forget  him,  they  can  easily  torture  him,  or 
make  him  disappear." 

A  new  year*8  day  in  St.  Helena,  is  said  to  have 
been  interrupted  by  the  perverse  suspicions  of  the 
governor : — 

*'  Instead  of  the  Tuileries,  our  miserable  habita- 
tion, instead  of  our  France,  so  often  regretted,  St. 
Helena,  so  oAen  lamented  ;  instead  of  the  caresses 
of  a  fkmily  ;  the  congratulations  of  courtiers,  the 
shouts  of  a  nation,  and  the  homage  of  Europe — 
the  good  wishes,  though  without  hope,  of  some 
companions  in  captivity,  whose  numbers  might  at 
any  moment  be  diminished  by  the  caprice  of  an 
odious  gaoler.  The  emperor  received  with  kind- 
ness our  good  wishes  and  our  homage.  '  I  believe 
you,'  said  he  to  us ;  *  but  I  only  expect  from  fata 
that  death,  which  will  terminate  my  misfortunes. 
Tou  yourselves  see  that  every  day  is  marked  by 
some  new  outrage ;  I  pity  yon,  for  the  more 
proofs  you  give  me  of  your  devotion,  the  more  yoa 
must  feel  my  suflferings.  Let  us  hope,  at  least, 
that  Mr.  Lowe  will  allow  roe  to  pass  this  day 
without  condemning  me  to  remain  shut  up  in  mf 
room  to  avoid  meeting  him  in  the  garden.    Yoar 
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children  shall  dine  with  me.  I  wish  their  joy  to 
be  complete.  Come,  Hortense,  you  shall  have 
the  first  present.'  The  hopes  of  the  emperor 
were  not,  however,  to  be  realized  ;  and  the  insult 
would  forcibly  have  brought  back  his  thoughts  to 
his  cruel  position,  had  not  General  Grourgaud  kept, 
till  the  next  day,  the  secret  of  the  pretended  mis- 
take, which  caused  him  to  remain  ^r  an  hour  the 
prisoner  of  a  sentry.  One  of  the  sentries  of  Hut's- 
gKie  interpreted  his  orders  wrong,  and  arrested 
Genera]  Gourgaud,  who  was  only  set  free  at  the 
expiration  of  this  sentry's  guard  by  the  corporal 
who  relieved  him.  The  grand  marshal  hastened 
to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  complain,  but  obtained  no 
other  answer  than  the  general  one,  that  it  was  an 
error  which  should  not  be  repeated ;  and  yet  a 
week  afterwards  the  same  error  occurred.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  sentry, 
who  interpreted  his  orders  in  our  favor,  received 
a  hundred  lashes,  whilst  the  interpreting  them 
against  us  was  merely  considered  as  an  excess  of 
zeal,  a  proof  of  fidelity,  a  mark  of  bad  intentions 
towards  us.  We  learned  on  this  occasion  that  Sir 
Hudson  very  frequently  gave  orders  to  the  sentries 
during  his  rides,  without  the  commanders  of  the 
detachment  knowing  anything  of  them,  except  by 
the  report  of  the  corporal  who  had  relievea  the 
sentinel  to  whom  such  extraordinary  orders  had 
been  given,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of 
military  service.  We  heard  also,  that  the  soldier 
who  had  arrested  General  Gourgaud  had  received 
from  Sir  Hudson  positive  orders  to  arrest  any 
Frenchman  who  should  present  himself  at  Hut's- 
gate  to  pass,  except  he  were  accompanied  by  an 
English  officer,  even  if  it  should  be  General  Bona- 
parte himself.  But  Hut's-gate  was  within  our 
limits,  which  extended  for  more  than  a  mile 
beyond  this  in  two  directions ;  in  the  third  direc- 
tion alone,  Hut's-gate  formed  the  boundary.  The 
dinner  was  really  a  family  dinner ;  all  the  expenses 
were  borne  by  our  children,  and  their  childish 
happiness  awakened  in  the  emperor  the  remem- 
brance of  his  youth  ;  his  first  love  and  his  first 
meditations  on  happiness  returned  to  his  recollec- 
tion." 

Two  projects  of  esc&pe,  not  previously  divulged, 
are  thus  described  : —  / 

**  Several  vessels  arrived  from  Indja  and  the 
cape,  and  almost  all  the  officers  of  these  vessels 
obtained  permission,  to  be  presented  at  Long  wood. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Captain availed 

himself  of  the  opportunity  to  place  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  emperor,  and  offered  to  conduct 
him  wherever  he  pleased.  He  said  that  this  feel- 
ing was  inspired  by  his  strong  indignation  at  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  English  government,  and 
above  all,  at  that  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe— an  indig- 
nation, he  added,  which  was  shared  by  all  classes 
in  England,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  private 
friends  of  the  ministers.  The  emperor  listened 
with  the  kindest  interest  to  this  noble  and  gener- 
ous offer — but  refused  to  accept  it.  It  was  about 
the  same  period,  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  conceived  a  plan  of  escape,  the  success  of 
which  was  almost  certain.  His  plan  was  to  reach 
the  shore  at  a  point  of  the  coast  opposite  to  James' 
Town,  which  was  guarded  merely  by  a  post  of 
infantry;  small  boats  alone  could  approach  the 
shore  at  this  place,  but  a  boat  well  provided  with 
rowers  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  the 
fugitives  to  reach  the  vessel  appointed  to  receive 
them.  This  point  was  only  an  hour's  walk  dis- 
tant.   But  whether  the  emperor  at  this  time  had 


relinquished  all  idea  of  desiring  to  escape,  or 
whether  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  offers 
which  were  made  to  him,  or  the  possibility  of 
their  success,  he  refused  to  accept  them." 

The  last  quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  the 
governor,  recorded  in  these  volumes,  arose  about 
a  set  of  chessmen.  It  is  probable  that  if  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  had  known  all  the  circumstances,  his 
conduct  would  have  been  different : — 

*'  The  honorable  Mr.  Elphinstone,  with  a  view  of 
discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  sent 
to  St.  Helena  several  small  cases,  containing  a  set 
of  chessmen  of  ivory,  of  marvellously  beautiful 
ix^orkmanship,  a  box  of  dice,  another  of  counters, 
and  two  magnificent  baskets,  of  large  dimensions, 
all  exquisitely  carved.  Each  of  these  objects  was 
ornamented  with  the  imperial  crown — eagles  and 
the  letter  N.  We  have  already  said,  that  this  vi  as 
an  act  of  grateful  homage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  El- 
phinstone, which  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stances : — On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, Captain  Elphinstone,  brother  of  the  gentle- 
man in  question,  had  been  grievously  wounded,  and 
was  lying  stretched  on  the  field  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. The  emperor  happened  to  pass  near  him, 
observed  his  situation,  and  sent  the  surgeon  in 
attendance  on  his  person  to  make  the  necessary 
application  to  staunch  his  wounds,  from  which  the 
blood  was  copiously  flowing.  His  natural  goodness 
towards  the  wounded  prompted  him  also  to  give 
him  some  wine  from  the  silver  flask  which  one  of 
the  chasseurs  of  the  ^uard  always  carried  on  ser- 
vice near  his  person,  m  case  of  a  hall  or  bivouac. 
This  providential  assistance  saved  Captain  Elphin- 
stone's  life.  These  presents,  as  well  as  some 
others,  gave  rise  to  very  lively  discussions  between 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the  grand  marshal,  whilst 
more  than  a  month  elapsed  between  their  arrival 
at  St.  Helena  and  their  being  delivered  to  the 
emperor.  Mr.  Manning,  who  had  received  the 
commission  to  deliver  them,  yielded  to  the  wish 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  of  leaving  ns  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  and  left  the  boxes  at  James^ 
Town,  in  prder  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the 
government,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  emperor  or  not." 

Here  we  must,  for  the  present,  conclude ;  the 
historical  dictations  made  in  the  interval  between 
the  disputes  with  the  governor  have  too  much 
interest  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  details  of  petty 
jealousies  and  peevish  dissensions.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  policy  that  treated 
Napoleon  as  a  captive,  and  made  St.  Helena  his 
prison ;  and  though  we  have  admitted  much  that 
inculpates  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  we  shall  give  no 
opinion  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  promised  defence. 

We  are  now  about  to  inquire  what  new  light 
these  records  of  the  conversations  and  dictations  of 
Napoleon  throw  on  the  incidents  of  his  historical 
career,  and  in  this  examination  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  emperor  is  the  commentator  on  his 
own  actions,  and  therefore  naturally  disposed  to  set 
them  in  the  most  favorable  light.  We  most  also 
observe,  that  he  followed  no  regular  plan  or  order 
in  his  dissertations  ;  some  incident  of  the  day,  some 
casual  remark  in  conversation,  suggested  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  and  he  summoned  his  secretary 
to  write  while  this  subject  was  prominent  in  mem- 
ory. There  is  still  another  question,  the  solution 
of^ which  must  depend  on  our  estimate  of  Courjtg 
Montholon's  character,  namely,  the  fidelity  of  the 
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reports  of  convenations  and  dictations.  There  is 
this  presumption  in  their  favor,  that  they  harmo- 
nize with  all  the  other  accounts  of  Napoleon's 
opinions  that  rest  on  anythinjr  like  good  authority ; 
and  that  they  are  replete  with  unstodied  traits  of 
individuality.  There  are  two  dissertations — one 
on  Holland  and  the  other  on  Corsica — which  enter 
more  deeply  into  historical  and  antiquarian  details 
than  the  occasions  to  which  they  are  ascribed  would 
seem  to  justify;  but,  as  Napoleon  was  a  little 
proud  of  his  knowledge  of  modern  history,  he  may 
have  thought  that  a  professional  lecture  would  be 
a  source  of  recreation  in  the  dulness  of  St.  Helena. 

The  first  historical  point  to  which  our  attention 
is  directed  is  the  allej; ed  murder  of  Captain  Wright. 
The  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  that 
escorted  the  emperor  to  St.  Helena  was  also  named 
Wright,  and  this  circumstance  naturally  introduced 
the  subject : — 

"  His  name  struck  the  emperor :  *  Are  you  a 
relation,'  he  asked  one  day, '  of  the  Captain  Wright 
whom  your  libellers  accuse  me  of  having  stran- 

fled  r  *  Yes,  sire,'  answered  he,  *and  by  my  faith 
should  be  curious  to  know  from  you  how  the  poor 
devil  killed  himself;  for  I  never  believed  that  you 
had  hung  him  without  reason.'  'Well,  I  will  tell 
you,'  answered  the  emperor.  '  Captain  Wright 
commanded  the  brig  which,  during  four  mon&s, 
had  been  landing  on  the  steep  shores  of  B^ville  the 
accomplices  of  Georges,  Coster,  St.  Victor  Lahage, 
and  St.  Hilaire,  who  had  already  figured  in  3ie 
plot  of  the  infernal  machine.  They  concealed 
themselves  by  dsiy  in  farms  or  country  houses, 
forming  stations  between  Paris  and  the  coast;  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  money,  paid  largely,  and  easily 
corrupted  poor  peasants ;  one  named  Mek^e  de  la 
Fouchc,  whom  your  ministers  paid  to  favor  con- 
spiracies, but  who  had  sold  himself  to  my  police, 
ffave  the  first  information  concerning  these  disem- 
barkments,  and  the  secret  object  of  the  cruise  of 
Capuin  Wright's  brig.  I  was  wearv  of  all  these 
intrigues,  and  resolvS  to  put  an  end  to  them.  I 
ordered  the  records  of  the  police  to  be  brought : 
one  eveninff ,  when  I  was  turning  them  over,  I  re- 
marked, I  know  not  why,  the  name  of  a  younff 
man,  named  Gu^ral,  calling  himself  a  student  of 
medicine  ;  I  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  brooght 
before  a  council  of  war,  to  be  watched  with  care, 
and  notice  to  be  taken  of  all  his  words.  My  fore- 
sight was  just ;  he  confessed  everything  after  his 
condemnation  to  death,  and,  in  order  to  gain  his 
pardon,  detailed  all  the  smallest  particulars  of  the 
plot.  Savay  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
pUces  indicated,  accompanied  by  disguised  gens- 
d*arme3 :  he  surprised  a  party  disembarking.  At 
this  same  time,  Captain  Wright,  a  description  of 
whom  had  been  sent  to  all  the  different  points  of 
the  coast,  ventured  to  set  his  foot  on  land  ;*  he  was 
hnmediately  arrested,  conducted  to  Paris,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Temple.  I  might  have  had  him 
included  in  the  number  of  the  accomplices  of  Geor- 
ges, and  have  had  him  judged  and  condemned  along 
with  them :  I  did  not  do  it ;  I  would  have  kept 
him  in  prison  till  the  peace,  but  grief  And  remorse 
overwhelmed  him — ^he  committed  suicide ;  and  you 
English  ought  to  be  less  astonished  than  any  other 
people  at  such  an  occurrence,  because  amon^ 
jrou  suicide  is  almost  a  national  habit.  Tour  miu- 
isters  seized  this  opportunity  to  accuse  me  of  a 
crime,  as  in  the  case  of  Pichegru,  although  they 
knew  very  well  that  Pichegru's  presence  before  a 
criminal  tribunal  would  have  been  a  hundred  times 
more  advantageous  to  my  cause  than  his  death. 


But  it  mattered  little  to  them  to  He  to  their  own 
consciences — it  was  one  calumny  more.'  " 

Few  persons  now  believe  Napoleon  to  haye  been 
guilty  of  assassination  ;  with  all  his  faults,  he  had 
nothing  mean  or  treacherous  in  his  character. 
Wright  was  a  victim  beneath  the  scope  of  his  Tcn- 
geanpe,  were  he  inclined  to  indulge  such  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  no  adequate  motive  can  oe  assigned  for 
the  anxiety  of  any  party  to  remove  the  unfortunate 
man  out  of  the  way.  His  defence  of  the  execotioa 
of  the  Due  d'Enghein  was  equally  sincere,  though 
not  equally  satisfactorr : — 

'*  The  emperor  had  written  and  sealed  up  his 
will  about  twelve  days,  when  he  first  saw,  m  the 
European  papers,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghein,  an  attack  as  unjust  as  it  was  viru- 
lent, against  twopersons  to  whom  no  blame  what- 
ever attached.  These  were  the  Dukes  of  Yicensa 
and  Rovigo — *  Bring  me  my  will,'  said  he;  and 
having  broken  the  seal  by  a  convulsive  movement, 
he  seized  his  pen,  and  wrote,  in  characters  scarcely 
legible,  '  I  decreed  and  determined  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d*Enghein,  because  it  was  necessary  for  the 
safety,  interest,  and  honor  of  the  French  people, 
when  the  Count  d'Artois  maintained  sixty  assassios 
in  Paris.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  I  would 
act  in  the  same  manner.'  An  hour  after  having 
performed  this  act,  he  called  us,  made  us  seal  up 
the  will  and  codicils,  and  place  our  own  seals  and 
signatures  upon  the  envelopes." 

In  order  that  this  defence  should  be  valid,  satis- 
factory evidence  should  be  adduced  to  connect  the 
residence  of  the  Due  d'Enghein  at  Ettenheim  with 
the  royalists  plots  in  Paris.  There  was  proof  that 
the  conspirators  expected  aid  from  one  of  the 
French  princes ;  Napoleon  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  prince  must  be  the  one  nearest  the 
frontier :  Thiers  declares  that  he  was  mistaken, 
and  that  the  Due  de  Berry  was  the  prince  designed 
to  head  tlie  meditated  insurrection.  Napoleoo 
might  palliate  the  crime,  by  referring  to  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  royalist  plots ;  he  might  have 
shown  that  it  was  committed  in  haste  and  under 
misapprehension  :  but  to  justify  it,  by  referring  to 
the  conduct  of  other  branches  of  the  Bourbons, 
was  hardly  less  a  blunder  than  the  deed  itself. 
The  third  deed  of  personal  spite  ascribed  to  Napo- 
leon was  the  incarceration  and  torture  of  the  Count 
d'Entraigues,  which  once  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  bead-roll  of  crimes  with  whicn  it  was  the 
fashion  to  charge  '*  the  perfidious  Corsicao.'* 
Count  Montholon  turns  the  tables  on  the  accuser: 

**  Just  as  the  French  army  was  entering  Venice, 
Count  d'Entraigues  escaped  from  that  town.  He 
was  stopped  at  the  Brenta  by  the  troops  of  Bema- 
dotte'saivisidu,  and  sent  to  head  quarters  at  Milan. 
The  Count  d'Entraigues  was  from  Nivemois.  As 
one  of  the  deputies  from  the  nobility  to  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  in  *88 
and  '89  ;  but  shortly  afler  the  beginning  of  the 
general  assembly,  being  a  nephew  of  M.  de  St. 
Priest,  he  changed  sides,  emigrated  ^  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  agents  of  royalty  in  other  countries, 
and  unceasing  in  his  intrigues.  He  had  been  at 
Venice  for  two  years,  nominally  attached  to  the 
English  embassy,  but  in  fact,  as  minister  of  the 
counter-revolution,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  all  the  plots  for  injuring  or  rising  against  the 
French  army.  He  was  suspected  ofhavinff  had  a 
share  in  the  massacre  at  Verona.  Generals  Ber- 
thier  and  Clarke  searched  his  papers,  made  a  lilt 
of  all  the  contents  of  his  secretaire,  and  sent  this 
list  to  Paris.     The  French  government  sent  u 
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inswer,  ordering  d'Entrai^aesto  be  brought  before 
a  military  tribunal,  and  judged  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  republic ;  but,  in  Uie  mean  time,  he  had 
interested  Napoleon,  who  had  seen  him  several 
times.  Not  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  his  position, 
he  took  pains  to  please  him  who  alone  had  power 
OTer  his  fate ;  he  spoke  to  him  without  reserve, 
discovered  to  him  several  intrigues  then  in  pro- 
gress, and  compromised  his  party  much  more  than 
he  was  called  on  to  do.  This  plan  succeeded ;  he 
Was  allowed  to  reside  in  the  town  on  his  parole, 
and  shortly  aderwards  made  his  escape  into  Swit- 
serland.  So  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  him, 
that  it  was  only  some  six  or  seven  days  after  his 
departure  from  Milan,  that  it  was  discovered  that 
ho  had  broken  his  parole.  Not  long  afterwards,  a 
sort  of  pamphlet  by  him  was  spread  all  over  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  calumniating  his  benefactor.  He 
described  the  horrible  dungeon  in  which  he  had 
been  immured,  the  torments  which  he  had  suflered, 
the  boldness  which  he  had  displayed,  and  the  risks 
he  had  run  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Every  one  at 
Milan,  where  he  had  been  seen  in  every  company, 
on  the  public  promenade  and  elsewhere,  was  indig- 
nant at  this  conduct ;  several  members  of  the  corps 
diplomatique  shared  the  general  indication,  and 
even  published  declarations  on  the  subject." 

The  massacre  of  the  Turks,  and  poisoning  of 
the  sick  in  Jaffa,  have  been  so  often  discussed  that 
the  world  is  weary  of  the  subject.  Count  Mon- 
tholon  adds  nothing  to  what  has  been  long  before 
the  public;  he  simply  denies  the  poisoning,  and 
extenuates  the  massacre  on  the  plea  that  these 
Turks  had  violated  the  capitulation  of  El  Arish. 
It  is  not  stated  how  the  identity  of  the  victims  was 
ascertained,  and  unless  this  had  been  established 
satisfactorily,  the  fusillade  of  eight  hundred  men 
must  still  stand  in  history  as  a  Imrbarous  atrocity. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer  from  this  incident 
that  Napoleon  was  naturally  of  a  sanguinary  dis- 
position ;  he  always  spoke  with  horror  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Jacobins  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  declared  that  the  dread  of  similar  crimes  being 
perpetrated,  prevented  him  from  maintaining  a civU 
war  in  1815  : — 

**  It  was  the  3rd  of  September ;  the  emperor 
remarked  upon  this  on  reading  the  date  of  the  de- 
spatch which  I  communicated  to  him.  He  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  sitting  before  a  large  fire,  and 
aaid  to  us : — *  It  is  to-day  the  anniversary  of  a 
hideous  remembrance,  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  a 
bloody  stain,  which  was  the  act  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris — a  rival  power  to  the  legislature,  which 
built  its  strength  upon  the  passions  of  the  dregs  of 
the  people.  I  often  asked  Roederer,  who  was  pro- 
cureur-general,  for  an  explanation  of  this  massacre, 
commenced  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  he  always 
answered,  that  it  was  an  act  of  fanaticism ;  the 
commune  neither  called  it  forth  nor  protected  it, 
and  merely  let  it  alone,  because  it  would  have  com- 
promised itself  had  it  endeavored  to  prevent  it. 
The  Septembriseurs  did  not  pillage ;  they  only 
wished  to  murder,  and  they  even  hanged  one  of 
their  own  number  for  having  appropriated  a  watch 
which  belonged  to  one  of  their  victims.  They 
danced  like  cannibals  around  the  still  palpitating 
body  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  while  devouring 
her  heart.  We  most  acknowledge,  that  there  has 
been  no  political  change,  without  a  fit  of  popular 
vengeance,  as  soon  as,  tor  any  cause  whatever,  the 
mass  of  the  people  enter  into  action.  The  Pros- 
aian  army  had  arrived  within  forty  leagues  of  Paris, 


the  famous  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  to  be  seen  on  all  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
people  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  first 
pleoffe  of  the  safety  of  the  revolution  was  the  death 
of  all  the  royalists.  They  ran  to  the  prisons  and 
intoxicated  themselves  with  blood,  to  the  cry  of 
*  Vive  la  RevohUian,*  Their  energy  had  an  elec- 
tric eflfect,  by  the  fear  with  which  it  inspired  the 
one  party,  and  the  example  which  it  gave  to  the 
other;  100,000  volunteers  joined  the  army,  and 
the  revolution  was  saved.  1  might  have  saved  my 
crown,  by  letting  loose  the  people  against  the  men 
of  the  restoration .  You  well  recollect,  Montholon , 
when,  at  the  head  of  your  regiments  o{  faubouriens, 
you  wished  to  punish  the  treachery  of  Fouch^, 
and  to  proclaim  my  dictatorship— I  aid  not  choose 
to  do  so  ;  my  whole  being  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  being  king  of  another  Jacquerie.'  '* 

Napoleon  on  several  occasions  entered  into  a 
labored  defence  of  his  conduct  towards  Holland, 
seeming  to  evince  a  lurking  consciousness  that  he 
had  not  treated  Loui^  well,  after  he  had  given  him 
the  crown  of  that  country.  The  origin  of  the 
coolness  between  Napoleon  and  Louis  is  thus 
suted:— 

*'  An  accidental  circumstance  which  occurred 
during  this  campaign,  (against  Russia,)  developed 
in  the  mind  of  the  king  of  Holland  the  feeling  of 
distrust  which  destroyed  all  his  relations  with  the 
emperor.  General  Inipont-Chaumount,  the  minis- 
ter of  France  at  the  Hague,  under  the  former  gov^ 
ernment,  had  not  yet  been  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king,  although  he  still  continued  to  be 
the  channel  through  which  all  diplomatic  relations 
were  carried  on.  He  was  an  old  soldier  of  reputa^ 
tion,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  talent ;  the  king 
induced  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  army,  perhaps 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  military  experience,  and 
perhaps,  also,  because  of  the  interest  which  he  felt 
in  the  recitals  of  the  early  event  of  our  revolution, 
and  of  the  wars  of  the  republic,  in  which  this  gen* 
eral  had  taken  a  very  active  part.  All  the  reserve 
of  diplomacy  gradually  disappeared  before  the  inti- 
macy of  military  companionship ;  the  roost  secret 
instructions  of  the  ambassador  were  divulged ;  the 
king  learned  that,  if  new  credentials  were  not  de- 
livered to  him,  if  he  was  only  regarded  in  the 
grand  army  as  a  French  prince,  if  the  order  of  the 
union,  the  guards  of  the  Dutch  marshals,  and  finally 
the  coronation  itself  still  remained,  notwithstanding 
his  warm  importunity,  questions  unresolved  by  the 
emperor,  it  was  because  the  affairs  of  Holland 
were  not  yet  definitively  settled  in  his  political 
scheme,  and  that  the  country  was  reserved  as  a 
sacrifice  for  a  peace  with  England.  It  was  from 
this  circumstance  that  was  dated  Louis'  resolution 
secretly  to  resist  all  my  wishes,  my  advice,  and 
even  my  orders.  *  I  cannot,'  said  he,  *  resist  roy 
brother  by  open  force ;  but,  if  I  have  been  deceived 
b^  him  as  to  the  character  which  awaited  me  as 
king  of  Holland,  I  will  prove,  at  least,  to  my  people 
and  to  posterity,  that  nothing  has  been  able  to 
make  me  deviate  from  what  I  owe  to  a  country 
which  has  become  mine,  and  to  which  I  am  bound 
by  the  most  sacred  oaths  and  obligations.'  " 

It  appears  that  Napoleon  was  not  the  only  em- 
peror wnose  brothers  were  ambitious  of  kingdoms ; 
he  told  Count  Montholon — 

"  After  Wagram  I  did  not  partition  Austria;  I 
could  have  done  it — nothing  would    have  been 
easier ;  for  one  of  the  arch-dukes  begged  me  to 
separate  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  fionip 
that  of  Austria ;  and  he  said  to  me — *  Plaoe  me^ 
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upon  the  throne,  I  will  give  yoo  every  possible 
guarantee  that  yon  can  require,  and  then  only  you 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Austrian  power, 
whose  policy  is  the  depression  of  France.  Met- 
ternich  is  your  personal  enemy ;  my  brother  sufieis 
himself  to  be  led  blindfold  by  him ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  said,  he  will  still  remain  master  under  the 
reiffn  of  my  nephew." 

An  act  of  mercy  and  policy  in  Bonaparte's  Ital- 
ian campaigns  deserves  to  be  recorded  ;  for  though 
it  is  noticed  by  some  historians,  it  has  been  passed 
over  in  silence  by  too  many : — 

**  Several  thousand  French  priests,  who  had  left 
their  country,  were  now  sojourning  in  Italy ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  French  army  advanced  into 
the  Peninsula,  the  tide  was  rolled  back  upon 
Rome.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  army  entered 
the  papal  states,  they  found  themselves  deprived 
of  further  means  of  retreat  or  refuge.  Some  of 
the  more  timid  had  crossed  the  Adtge  in  good  time, 
and  returned  into  Germany,  for  Naples  had  re- 
fused them  an  asylum.  The  heads  of  the  different 
convents,  on  whose  resourceeT  they  were  a  heavy 
burden,  seized  upon  the  pretext  of  the  arrival  of 
the  army,  and  affected  to  fear  that  the  presence  of 
the  French  priests  would  draw  down  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conqueror  upon  their  convents,  and 
they  drove  away  these  unfortunate  men.  Napo- 
leon made  a  decree,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  be  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  the  French 
priests,  and  commanded  the  convents,  bbhops,  and 
chapters,  to  receive  them,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  everything  necessary  for  their  support  and 
comfort.  He  prescribed  to  them  the  duty  of  look- 
ing upon  those  priests  as  friends  and  countrymen, 
and  ordered  them  to  receive  and  treat  them  as 
such.  The  whole  army  became  animated  by  the 
same  feelings,  and  this  led  to  a  great  number  of 
very  affecting  scenes ;  man  v  of  the  soldiers  recofir- 
nized  their  old  pastors,  and  these  unfortunate  old 
men,  living  in  exile  many  hundred  leagues  from 
their  own  country,  received,  for  the  nrst  time, 
marks  of  respect  and  affection  from  their  country- 
men, who,  until  then,  had  treated  them  as  enemies 
and  criminals.  The  news  of  this  measure  was 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, and  especially  in  France.  Some  critics  were 
unfavorable  to  this  policy,  but  their  views  were 
stifled  by  the  feeling  of  general  approbation,  and 
especially  hy  that  of  the  directory." 

The  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  the  dispute  between 
the  Grisons  and  the  Valtelins,  has  been  much 
misrepresented :  he  is  said  to  h^ve  acted  as  an 
enemy  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Switz- 
erland, though  the  course  he  pursued  was  Uiat  of  a 
friend  to  justice  and  freedom  :-^ 

*'  Napoleon  had  a  dislike  to  interfere  in  any 
questions  which  might  have  reference  to  Switzer- 
land, and  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  were  of 
general  importance.  However,  having  caused  the 
documents  relating  to  the  affair  to  to  shown  to 
him,  which  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Milan,  he  perceived  that  the  Milanese  government 
was  called  upon  to  sive  a  guarantee ;  and  as  the 
Grison  league  also  solicited  his  protection,  to  cause 
their  subjects  to  reenter  into  their  allegiance,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  mediator,  and  ordered  the 
two  parties  to  present  themselves  before  his  tribu- 
nal, m  the  course  of  the  following  month  of  July, 
to  defend  their  respective  rights.  During  this 
delay  the  Grison  league  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  Helvetic  body.  Barthelemy,  the  French  min- 
ister at  Berne,  solicited  warmly  in  their  fiivor.    At 


length,  afler  many  proceedings  on  both  sides,  Na- 
poleon, before  giving  a  final  decision,  advised  the 
two  ^parties  to  have  recourse  to  an  amicable  ai^ 
rapgement,  and  proposed  to  them,  as  a  means  of 
conciliation,  that  the  Valteline  should  make  a 
fourth  in  the  Grison  league,  equal  in  everything  to 
the  three  others.  This  advice  deeply  wounded  the 
pride  of  the  Grison  peasants.  They  could  not  «iir 
derstand  how  a  peasant  who  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Adda^  could  be  the  equal  of  one  who  drank  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine.  They  were  indignant  at  such  an 
unreasonable  proposal  as  that  of  equalling  Catholic 
peasants,  speaking  Italian,  rich  and  enUghlened, 
with  Protestant  peasants,  sveaking  German,  poor 
and  ignorant.  The  ringleaaers  did  not  share  these 
prejudices,  but  they  were  led  astray  by  their  inter- 
ests. The  Valteline  was  for  them  a  very  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue  and  of  riches,  which  they 
could  not  resolve  upon  giving  up.  They  intrigued 
at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  at  Berne.  Everywhere  they 
received  promises;  they  were  advised  to  gain 
time;  they  were  blamed  for  havinff  invited  and 
accepted  any  mediation.  They  declined  making 
any  arrangement,  and  did  not  even  send  any  depu- 
ties at  the  time  appointed  for  discussing,  before 
their  mediator,  the  question  regarding  the  treaties, 
in  opposition  to  the  deputies  of  the  Valteline. 
Napoleon  condemned  the  Grison  league  by  default ; 
and  as  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  the  two  parties,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Milanese  government 
which  had  guaranteed  the  capitolations  of  the 
Valtelins,  he  pronounced  his  judgment  in  these 
terms,  on  the  16th  Vend^miaire,  year  6  (October 
10th,  1797.") 

In  our  review  of  "  The  Nelson  Despatches,"  we 
had  occasion  to  introduce  the  name  of  Queen  Car- 
oline of  Naples ;  we  shall  take  from  Napoleon  an 
anecdote  illustrative,  if  true,  of  the  character  of 
one  for  whose  gratification  our  naval  hero  incurred 
the  darkest  reproach  that  stains  his  reputation  :— 

'*  The  aged  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  was  liv- 
ing in  Sicily,  overwhelmed  with  vexation,  and 
steeped  in  humiliations.  The  English  had  un- 
worthily sacrified  her  to  their  ambitious  views  upon 
Sicily.  She  was  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  her 
imagination—degraded  by  all  the  blood  which  she 
had  caused  to  be  shed,  when  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  directory  reopened  to  her  the  gates  of  Naples — 
could  not  be  restrained  within  any  bounds,  when 
she  thought  she  saw  a  ray  of  hope.  The  mar- 
riage of  one  of  her  daughters  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  made  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the 
moment.  On  the  birth  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
she  conceived  the  infernal  idea  of  offering  hiro  up 
as  a  holocaust  in  order  to  buy  back  the  crown  of 
Naples.  '  This  child,'  she  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
'  will  one  day  become  a  dangerous  rival  of  your 
son  ;  he  will  fully  represent  a  principle  of  concilia- 
tion between  interests  which  you  have  amalga- 
mated in  appearance,  but  which  your  death  will 
separate  anew.  Restore  to  me  the  crown  of 
Naples,  and  I  will  at  the  same  time  serve  3rour 
cause,  and  satiate  my  hatred  of  the  English,  hy 
new  Sicilian  Vespers,  which  will  swallow  up  a 
whole  race  of  rivals  of  your  dynasty.'  The  em- 
peror was  filled  with  indignation,  and  caused  the 
bearer  of  this  execrable  message  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  state-prison ;  there  he  would  have  long  re- 
mained, had  not  the  events  of  1814  restored  him 
to  liberty." 

Napoleon's  opinion  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  nego- 
tiations at  Vienna,  was  not  more  contemptuous 
than  that  of  the  world  in  general ;  but  the  en* 
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peror,  instead  of  attiibating  it  to  vanity,  daped  by 
the  politic  civilities  of  kings  and  emperors,  as- 
cribes it  to  a  systematic  design  against  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people  : — 

'*  The  conduct  of  the  English  ministry  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  negotiations  of  the 
treaty  of  1815 ;  its  forgetfulness  of  all  duty  and 
patriotism,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  secret  design,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  reduce  the  English  people  under  the  yoke  of 
military  power ;  to  forge  chains  to  fetter  all  their 
liberties ;  to  reduce  their  constitutional  institutions 
to  the  shadow  of  their  former  selves,  and  to  cover 
them  with  the  mantle  or  despotism,  all  which 
would  be  in  perfect  accordance  wiih  those  princi- 
ples which  Prince  Mettemich  wished,  and  wishes, 
to  triumph  as  the  rule  of  European  organization 
born  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Tho  liberty  of 
England  is  a  subject  of  continual  alarm  in  Vienna 
and  Petersburg.  When  the  English  people  feel 
the  royal  yoke  too  heavy  to  bear ;  or  when  their 
distress  becomes  insupportable — the  grape-shot  or 
the  cord  of  the  executioner  are  the  implements  of 
justice.  This  is  possible  as  long  as  tJie  evil  has 
not  penetrated  to  the  marrow  of  the  masses ;  but 
when  it  has  touched  the  vitals,  then  those  who 
were  only  a  mob  in  the  deluded  eyes  of  power, 
become  a  nation ;  and  then  it  is  seen,  when  too 
late,  that  it  is  indeed  the  masses  which  constitute 
the  people,  and  not  a  few  nobles  or  millionnaires ; 
'  for  tho  rabble  no  sooner  gains  the  ascendancy  than 
it  changes  its  name,  and  calls  itself  the  nation.  If 
conquered,  a  few  wretches  are  seized — they  are 
denominated  rebels  or  robbers ;  and  thus  the  world 
goes :  Mob,  robbers,  rebels,  or  heroes,  according 
to  the  chances  of  the  strife.    Poor  humanity !" 

The  following  anecdote  is  new ;  it  shows  that 
Napoleon  had  learned  one  great  lesson  from  expe- 
rience : — 

*'  Some  news  which  he  received  from  his  brother 
Joseph  led  him  to  speak  of  Spain  ;  he  told  me 
that  during  the  hundred  days,  the  most  influential 
chiefs  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  the  guerillas  and  the 
army,  had  communicated  with  him,  and  assured 
him  that  an  aid  in  money  would  enable  them  to 
bring  back  King  Joseph  to  Madiid,  and  to  effect 
in  Spain  what  the  landing  at  Cannes  had  produced 
in  France ;  so  deeply  had  an  immense  majority 
of  the  Spaniards  become  aware,  since  the  return 
of  Ferdinand,  of  all  the  benefits  to  Spain  contained 
in  the  constitution  of  Bayonne.  *  In  any  other 
circumstances,'  added  the  emperor,  *'  I  would  have 
assisted  them,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  render  my 
position  more  complicated  by  interfering  in  the 
afiairs  of  others,  before  having  finished  my  own. 
I  could  not  forget  that  the  misfortunes  of  1813  and 
1814,  proceeded  from  my  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain.  It  was  tlie  events  of  Bayonne  which 
destroyed  my  morality  in  Europe,  divided  my 
forces,  multiplied  my  embarrassments,  and  opened 
a  school  to  the  English  army.  I  committed, 
besides,  great  faults  in  the  choice  of  my  instru- 
ments, for  the  fault  lies  much  more  in  the  machiney 
than  in  the  principle.' " 

A  conversation  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  afforded  Napoleon  an  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating his  favorite  doctrine  of  fatality : — 

*'  Paul  was  a  man  who  had  a  soul,  and  was 
accessible  to  noble  resolutions,  but  all  his  moral 
faults  were  concentrated  by  the  restless  forebod- 
ings of  that  animal  instinct  which  I  have  so  often 
observed  in  some  of  my  bravest  soldiers;  Lasalle, 
for  example,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  wrote 
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to  me  from  bivouac  on  the  battle-field  of  Wagram, 
to  ask  me  to  sign  immediately  the  decree  for  the 
transmission  of  his  title  and  his  majorat  of  count 
to  his  wife's  son,  because  he  felt  that  he  was 
about  to  fall  in  the  battle  on  the  ensuing  day ;  and 
the  unfortunate  mail  was  right.  Cervoni,  who 
stood  near  me  at  Eckmuhl,  and  now  faced  cannon 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war  in  Italy,  said  to  me, 
*  Sire,  you  forced  me  to  quit  Marseilles,  which  I 
loved,  by  writing  to  me  that  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  was  only  to  be  won  by  soldiers 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Here  I  am — but 
this  is  my  last  day.'  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afler- 
wsffds,  a  ball  carried  away  his  head.  Paul  I.  was 
constantly  dreaming  of  conspiracies  and  assassina- 
tion. He  had  brought  a  skilful  mechanic  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  make  him  a  number  of  secret 
passages  by  which  he  might  escape  from  the  dif- 
ferent chambers  which  he  most  frequently  used  in 
his  palace.  There  was  one  man  alone  who  had 
his  entire  confidence,  and  that  was  Count  Pahlen, 
governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  chief  director  of 
the  police.  He  was  at  supper  with  the  general 
the  night  before  his  assassination,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  revealing  to  him  the  most  minate 
details,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  conspiracy,  nam- 
ing Count  Pahlen  as  the  chief,  and  warning  him 
that  the  plot  was  completely  ripe  for  execution. 
Some  fatality  prevented  him  from  breaking  the 
seal,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it  when  he  retired 
to  his  private  apartments.  Had  he  opened  the 
letter,  he  would  have  been  saved  !" 

If  this  work  is  to  be  continued,  we  should 
recommend  that  the  facilities  of  reference  should 
be  increased ;  conversations  and  dictations  follow- 
ing no  chronological  order,  and  relating  to  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  require  every  assistance  that 
can  be  afforded 'to  render  the^i  available  for  con- 
sultation. 


Decline  or  the  Turkish  Empire. — ^I  don*t 
think  I  have  anything  nrore  to  say  about  the  city, 
which  has  not  been  much  better  told  by  greater 
travellers.  I  with  them  could  see  (perhaps  it  was 
the  preaching  of  the  politicians  that  warned  roe  of 
the  fact)  that  we  are  looking  on  at  the  last  days 
of  an  empire ;  and  heard  many  stories  of  weak- 
ness, disorder,  and  oppression.  I  even  saw  a 
1»arkish  lady  drive  up  to  Sultan  Achmet's  mosque 
in  a  Brougham.  Is  not  that  a  subject  to  moralize 
upon?  And  might  one  not  draw  endless  condn* 
sions  from  it,  that  the  knell  of  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion is  rung ;  that  the  European  spirit  and  institu- 
tions once  admitted  can  never  be  rooted  out  again ; 
and  that  the  skepticism  prevalent  amongst  the 
higher  orders  must  descend  ere  very  long  to  the 
lower;  and  the  cry  of  the  Muezim  from  the 
mosque  become  a  mere  ceremony  ? — Titmarsh. 

Turkish  Ladies  Shopping  in  a  Bazaar. — 
When  the  ladies  of  the  seralio  came  to  that  bazaar 
with  their  cor/^^e of  infernal  black  eunuchs,  stran- 
gers are  told  to  move  on  briskly.  I  saw  a  bevy 
of  about  eight  of  these,  with  their  aides-de-camp ; 
bpt  they  were  wrapped  up,  and  looked  just  as  vul- 
gar and  uglv  as  the  other  women,  and  were  not,  I 
suppose,  of  the  most  beautiful  sort.  The  poor 
devils  are  allowed  to  come  out  half-a-dozen  times  in 
the  year  to  spend  their  little  wretched  allowance  of 
pocket-money  in  purchasing  trinkets  and  tobacco ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  time  they  pursue  the  beautiful 
duties  of  their  existence  in  the  walls  of  the  sacred 
harem.— 7t^mar«A«  uigmzea  Dy  vj  v/v/^  iv 
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STEAM    NAVIGATION   ON  THE    NILE. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  a  few 
days  since  from  Cairo  will  interest  most  of  our 
readers : — 

"  The  Nile,  that  hoary  patriarch  of  rivers,  is, 
like  many  others,  gradually  donning  the  new 
Nizam  of  Watt,  Fulton,  and  Bell,  and  travellers, 
instead  of  day  after  day  listlessly  waiting  the  feeble 
breeze  with  oar  and  sail,  and  striking  the  balance 
between  the  pleasures  of  hope  and  the  miseries  of 
tedium,  will  soon,  through  the  agency  of  steam, 
make  as  light  an  affair  of  a  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt 
as  a  trip  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone.  The  Lower 
Nile  is  well  known,  the  Rosetta  or  Balbitine 
branch  being,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  the 
usual  channel  of  communication  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo.  It  is  navigated  from  Cairo  to 
Atfch,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Canal  of  Alexan- 
dria, all  the  year  through,  twice  a  month,  by  small 
steamers,  for  the  transit  service,  and  intermedi- 
ately for  local  travellers.  The  steamers  of  the 
Pasha  and  his  family  frequently  ascend  and  descend 
the  Damietta  or  Buralic  branch ;  but  there  is  no 
regular  passenger  service,  as  on  the  Rosetta 
branch. 

"  The  Upper  Nile,  from  Cairo  to  the  Nubian 
frontier,  is  free  from  obstacles  to  steam  navigation, 
and  was  ascended  by  steam  when  the  Pasha  made 
his  celebrated  trip  to  Senaar.  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
with  the  enterprise  which  belongs  to  his  character, 
on  a  subsequent  ascent,  passed  the  first  cataract  in 
a  small  steamer,  and  ascended  as  far  as  Korosko, 
the  point  at  which  a  portion  of  the  Senaar  caravans 
begin  to  cut  off*  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile  above 
Dongola;  since  that  time  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  pass  the  cataracts  with  steam. 

**  Still,  nearly  700  miles  of  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation, with  as  few  sinuosities  as  any  other  river 
on  the  globe,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
with  that  noble  group  of  countries  which  the 
ancients  called  Ethiopia,  and  which  now  go  under 
the  names  of  Dongola,  Senaar,  Cordofan,  &c., 
entitle  the  Nile  to  be  considered  a  natural  canal  of 
the  first  importance,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
.  regular  steam  service  during  the  winter  months, 
which  should  unite  not  only  facilities  fur  Euro- 
pean travellers  visiting  Egypt  and  Nubia,  but  give 
a  certain  impulse  to  the  commerce  and  civilization 
of  those  distant  regions,  is  a  subject  frequently 
mooted  by  the  more  advanced  and  intell^ent 
oatives  of  the  country. 

"  The  first  European  party  that  ascended  the 
Nile  was  that  of  Cot.  Barnett  and  some  other  con- 
sub  two  years  ago ;  the  second  was  that  of  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  a  few  months  ago ;  the 
third  was  that  of  Sir  James  Emerson  TennenU 
From  reference  to  notes  made  during  this  last  voy- 
age and  the  logbook  of  the  steamer,  I  have  put 
together  the  following  brief  observations : — 

**  The  period  of  inundation  makes  a  great  dififei^ 
ence  in  facilities  for  steam  navigation.  Calcula- 
tions have  been  made  that  at  a  high  inundation  the 
volume  of  the  Nile  is  32  times  greater  than  when 
at  the  lowest  point  of  summer.  The  navigable 
season  is,  therefore,  from  August  to  April.  The 
Duke  de  Montpensier  having  made  the  voyage  to 
Assouan  in  July,  the  three  steamers  which  carried 
him  and  his  suite  frequently  got  aground.  The 
same  danger  besets  vessels,  m  a  minor  degree,  in 
September,  when  the  inundation  is  at  the  highest, 
foft  then,  from  the  overflow  of  waters  and  the  width 
of  the  stream,  the  usual  landmarks  disappear  and 
pOotage  is  difllcult,  the  Nile  seeming  in  many 


places  a  lake.  The  most  fiiTorable  season  is  tlM 
winter,  after  the  waters  have  subsided  into  their 
natural  channel,  but  before  the  cessation  of  the 
Abyssinian  rains  and  the  commencement  of  the 
heats  of  summer  have  reduced  the  river  to  the  low 

Joint.  Our  voyaee  having  been  made  in  the  latter 
ays  of  October,  Uie  inuncuition  was  still  high.  In 
summer  the  current  averages  two  miles  and  a  half 
per  hour,  but  our  captain  estimated  the  current  u 
this  period  as  varying  from  three  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter to  three  miles  and  three  quarters  per  hour. 

*'  The  distance  from  Cairo  to  Assouan,  the  last 
town  in  Upper  Egypt  previous  to  crossing  the 
Nubian  frontier,  is  545  miles.  This  we  performed 
in  Ibrahim  Pasha's  No.  1  steamer.  She  is  of 
great  length,  but  draws  only  2  feet  6  inches  water, 
and  carries  engines  of  24-horse  power. 

**  We  Ascended  at  a  rate  of  somewhat  less  than 
5  knots  an  hour,  and  descended  at  the  rate  of 
between  10  and  11.  The  voyage,  including  three 
days  at  Thebes,  a  trip  to  PhUoe,  and  other  stoppa- 

Sis,  took  15  days,  and  the  depots  of  c^  were  at 
eni  Souef,  Mioieh,  Siout,  Gheneh,  and  Esneh. 
'*  A  canal,  a  railway  connecting  the  Red  Ses 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  barraffe  of  the 
Nile,  have  been  in  turns  announced  as  &o\ii  to  be 
undertaken  in  Egypt.  The  last-mentioned  project 
has  been  most  spoken  of  since  m^  arrival  here ; 
but  whoever  knows  the  dilatory  habits  and  change- 
able ideas  of  all  Oriental  governments  will  give  no 
credit  to  the  realization  of  any  of  these  projects 
until  they  be  well  advanced.  We  will  not  attempt 
a  discussion  of  the  projects  of  inter-maritime  com- 
munication until  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
localities,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  as  soon 
as  this  great  question  be  settled,  the  regulation  of 
the  first  cataract,  or  a  short  canal  and  tunnel, 
which  would  .enable  steam  navigation  to  penetrate 
to  Upper  Nubia,  would  be  a  most  popular  project. 
All  engineers  agree  in  opinion  that  the  second  cat- 
aract is  impassable  for  steamers,  except  at  an  enor- 
mous unremunerating  cost;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  entrepot  established  at  Wady  Hulfa, 
which  is  the  highest  point  of  navigation  on  this 
side  of  the  second  cataract,  would  have  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  calling  out  the  resources  of  New 
Dongola,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  on 
the  Nile;  and,  since  the  total  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  is  impossible,  if  Wady  Hulfah  were 
made  the  point  of  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  frmn 
Darfour,  the  long,  painful,  and  often  deadly  jour^ 
ney  to  Siout  by  the  western  desert  might  be 
avoided,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  suffering  of  the 
journey  much  alleviated.  TWs  short  cut  would 
make  Uie  steam-navigable  portion  of  the  river  to  be 
nearly  1000  miles  in  length.  It  is  calculated  that 
for  the  first  year  or  two  the  line  would  not  pay  its 
own  expenses,  but  once  ^ven  an  impetus,  and 
there  is  no  saying  where  it  might  stop." 

BcWs  Messenger, 

Street  Christenino. — We  learn  from  the 
French  papers  that  a  new  street  has  been  built  in 
Paris  callea  the  Rue  D^Isly,  We  advise  our  lively 
neighbors  to  christen  their  next  street  the  Rue  d* 
Abd-el'Kader,  for  that  is  their  only  chance,  we 
think,  of  ever  seeing  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris. — 
Punch, 

Court  Irony.— The  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
asked  "  Why  Mr.  Cobden  is  not  made  a  peerV* 
yfe  can  at  once  detect  the  artifice  of  his  grace. 
He  would  raise  Cobden  to  the  peerage,  as  he  feels 
the  only  chance  of  making  him  powerless  and  ridio- 
oloos,  is  to  make  him— s  duke. — Punt^. 
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Prom  Um  JSmninar,  a  Wblf-Badi«a,  bItMrij  oppoMd  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

SIR   ROBERT  PEEL's  PLAN. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  has,  in  the  main,  far 
exceeded  our  expectations.  The  faults  of  it  have 
realized  our  apprehensions,  hut  the  merits  have 
surpassed  our  hopes.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  scheme, 
fraught  with  future  advantages  to  Uie  country  hard- 
ly to  he  estimated,  and  presenting  a  guiding  exam- 
ple to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  protective  system  is  abandoned,  condemned 
root  and  branch,  presently  aboUshed  in  manufac- 
tures, and  prospectively  in  agriculture.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  the  principle  of  free  trade  will 
bo  established.  Maintaining  all  the  opinions  we 
have  held  against  the  gradual  change,  and  ques- 
tioning the  grounds  of  certain  boons  to  the  landed 
interest,  we  yet  must  heartily  acknowledge  that, 
with  all  defects  and  drawbaclu,  the  plan  promises 
an  immense  balance  of  benefit  to  the  communi^. 
For  its  defects  we  were  prepared,  but  not  so  for  its 
scope  and  range  of  principle.  The  very  worst 
faults  in  it  would  have  been  accepted  as  substantial 
im^^Tovements  three  years  ago.  The  project  might 
easily  be  improved,  but  the  marvel  is,  that  it  is  so 
good ;  and  as  the  structure  of  commercial  freedom 
rises,  it  will  connect  its  architect's  name  with  a 
revolution  enthroning  industry  in  its  rights,  and 
tending  to  bind  the  nations  of  the  world  together  in 
the  amity  of  common  interests. 

There  was  a  fault  in  Sir  Robert  Peers  speech 
corresponding  with  the  feiult  in  his  plan ;  in  several 
instances  he  argued  as  if  he  had  not  decided  whe- 
ther protection  was  a  bane  or  a  benefit,  or  whether 
he  was  doing  harm  or  good  to  interests  concerned 
in  taking  it  away. 

If  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  and  not  detrimental  to  the  agricultur- 
ists, why  delay  it ;  why  continue  the  period  of  the 
vain  fears  and  the  injunous  uncertainties  ?  What  a 
wretched  straw  to  cling  to  is  the  sliding-scale,  so 
pared  and  dwindled  away,  affording  its  slender 
fnai^mum  of  protection  when  little  competition  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  abroad,  and  which  is  to  be 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  three  years,  precisely  the 
period  when  foreign  lands  will  be  brought  into  cul' 
tivation  to  supply  our  markets. 

During  the  three  years,  agitation  and  strife,  witfi 
aU  their  evils,  will  be  continued.  The  agricultur- 
ists will  carry  on  the  conflict,  hoping  to  the  last 
that  they  may  defeat  th6  intention ;  the  free  traders 
will  not  be  less  active,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
may  accelerate  the  consummation.  The  intended 
gradual  change  will  not  prepare  people  abroad  or 
at  home  for  the  new  state  of  things :  it  will  betray 
the  former  into  large  sanguine  calculations  of  our 
wants,  it  will  keep  the  latter  in  contention,  and  de- 
lusive hopes  of  averting  what  they  dread  instead  of 
making  up  their  minds  to  it,  and  forming  their  ar-, 
rangements  accordingly. 

^Bsides  these  considerations,  it  is  a  great  wrong 
and  injustice  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  in- 
terests, whose  protections  are  withdrawn,  to* sub- 
ject them  in  tiie  first  trying  three  years  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  remnant  of  the  corn  monopoly. 
The  detriment  may  be  comparatively  small,  but  it 
is  more  than  it  is  fair  for  them  to  bear,  starting  in 
a  new  race.  All  should  start  on  even  terms,  none 
buying  according  to  the  laws  of  protection,  and 
selling  according  to  those  of  free  traide. 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  one 
good  object  that  can  be  attained  by  the  proposed 
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delay.  It  is  granted  solely  in  tenderness  to  un- 
reasonable fears ;  but  it  is  rather  too  hard  that  one 
half  of  the  community  should  suffer  in  its  known 
and  substantial  interests  out  of  consideration  for 
the  foolish  selfish  alarm  of  the  other  half.  And 
is  there  any  one  so  ignorant  of  the  affricultural 
mind  as  to  suppose  that  its  alarms  will  he  com- 
posed in  the  interval  allowed  it  for  looking  at  its 
ghost  1 

The  more  it  gazes  at  the  coming  change,  the 
more  it  will  be  scared  by  it.  The  true  humanity 
and  policy  is  to  make  it  see  at  once  that  the  sud- 
den reality  has  no  such  terrible  consequences  as 
were  apprehended,  and  that  corn  will  find  its  fair 
market,  even  though  the  ports  be  free.  But  instead 
of  Uiis  wholesome  lesson,  the  frightened  child  is  tu 
be  kept  in  the  dark  for  some  space  awaiting  its  hob- 
goblin. 

The  late  eccentric  Martin,  of  Galway,  once  hor- 
rified the  house  of  commons  by  a  story  that  Ma- 
jendie  the  anatomist  split  a  ffreyhound  in  two, 
and  dissected  one  section  and  let  the  other  run 
about  for  two  or  three  da3rB  before  he  completed 
his  experiments,  and  put  an  end  to  the  animale 
torments ;  and  like  this  is  Sir  Robert  PeePs  pro- 
posal to  lengthen  out  the  operation  on  the  a^cul- 
turists,  splitting  them  at  the  backbone  of  their  pro- 
tection, and  letting  the  moiety  run  for  three  years. 

A  more  merciful  man  was  that  sultan  who,  hav- 
ing sentenced  his  vizier  to  decapitation,  and  who, 
being  graciously  pleased  to  perform  the  execution 
with  his  own  hand,  which  was  peculiarly  expert 
in  such  performances,  was  entreated  by  the  offend- 
er to  grant  some  littie  delay.  The  sultan  acceded, 
but  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  vizier  should 
wish  to  defer  tastinf^  the  joys  of  paradise  from  fear 
of  so  mild  an  operation  unattended  with  pain,  add- 
ing, '*  I  will  just  put  the  back  of  the  scimitar  to 
your  throat,  and  you  will  then  have  a  sample  of  all 
that  you  will  suffer  when  I  use  the  edge.''  He 
appeared  to  do  so,  and  asked  the  vizier  what  he 
felt.  The  visier  answered,  that  the  scimitar  was 
only  of  an  agreeable  coolness.  '*  Now  shake  your 
head,"  said  the  sultan.  The  vizier  did  as  he  was 
bade,  and  his  head  rolled  off,  having  been .  uncon- 
sciously severed.  If  such  operations  must  be  pei^ 
formed,  this  is  the  model  of  the  humane  mode  of 
executing  them,  in  the  worst  view  of  the  case. 
Whether  the  change  be  one  of  pain  or  one  for  the 
better,  the  amunent  is  equally  good  against  post^ 
ponement.  To  let  the  agriculturists  frighten 
themselves  out  of  their  wits  for  three  years  is  a 
cruelty  not  to  be  countenanced.  The  postpone- 
ment implies  what  is  inconsistent  with  tne  argu- 
ment, that  the  withdrawal  of  protection  is  an  evil 
to  the  class  concerned.  Some  interests  in  peculiar 
circumstances  certainly  may  suffer,  but  even  they 
would  be  spared  additional  embarrassments  by  im- 
mediate settlement.  Prolonged  alarms  and  uncei> 
tainties  will  impair  whatever  good  there  may  he  in 
the  change,  and  will  aggravate  whatever  may  be 
the  evils.  It  is  hke  that  mental  torment  of  break- 
ing bad  news  to  people,  which  is  no  breaking  of  the 
blow  at  all,  hut  a  broking  of  the  spirit  and  fortitude 
to  bear  it.  Every  sensible  man  says,  let  me  know 
the  worst  at  once. 

The  measures  of  relief  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposes  for  the  landed  interest,  by  improved  man- 
agement, or  by  transferring  certain  charges  which 
have  hitherto  been  local  to  the  public,  are  not  put , 
on  the  footing  of  compensation,  but  are  recooK 
mended  as  administrative  reforms ;  and  if  they  iiK 
deed  be  such,  Uie  agricultpgg  ^c^Jipi^^il^ 
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to  them,  irrespective  of  the  change  in  the  com 
laws. 

But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  landed  interest  to 
require  compensation  for  whatever  serves  it.  How 
loudly  they  complain  of  highway  rates,  raised  and 
expended  oy  themselves  for  the  advantage  of  their 
own  estates,  which,  without  roads,  or  with  bad 
loads,  would  be  but  sorry  possessions.  Then,  when 
they  are  approached  by  railways,  what  a  clamor  is 
raised  against  the  nuisance,  and  what  exorbitant 
terms  are  had  for  compensation.  Ckimpensation  for 
what?  Compensation  for  improving  their  proper- 
ties! 

With  consistency,  then,  as  the  agriculturists  de- 
mand compensation  for  what  benefits  them,  they 
instinctively  claim  compensation  for  the  abolition 
of  protection. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Where  is  the  com- 
pensation ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  say  with  the  great 
architect,  Grcumspice.  The  scheme  is  full  of  com- 
pensations ;  there  is  the  give  and  take  throughout 
It.  The  pit>ducer,  who  is  made  to  surrender  some- 
thing of  very  doubtful  advantage  to  him,  has  it 
made  up  to  him  many  times  over  in  what  he  gains 
as  a  consumer,  from  a  similar  treatment  of  other 
interests.  If  the  landlord's  com  rents  be  tempora- 
rily lowered  for  a  time,  (and  short  must  the  time 
be,  with  improving  skill  and  a  population  growing 
at  the  rate  of  a  mmion  every  three  years,)  he  buys 
his  clothing,  his  timber,  his  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  so  much  the  cheaper.  The  manufacturer 
and  tradesman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  to  en- 
'Counter  an  open  foreign  competition  instead  of  the 
.^vert  contraband  tralic,  will  find  his  costs  dimin- 
ished in  every  article  that  had  been  enhanced  by 
protection,  and  his  trade  sharing  in  the  new  impulse 
;  given  to  commerce  by  the  openmg  of  channels  hith- 
i.erto  dammed  up. 

Jt  is  unreflectingly  said,  that  where  many  gain 
csome  must  lose ;  that  one  man's  meat  is  another 
f  man's  poison ;  but  the  converse  certainly  does  not 
(hold  good,  that  one  man's  poison  is  anoUier  man's 
I  meat ;  and  if  the  protectionists  have  been  poisoning 

•  themselves,  as  we  believe,  their  ceasing  to  do  so  wiU 
'  take  no  man's  meat  away,  nor  incapacitate  them  to 
.eni^  their  own. 

We  have  seen  many  beneficial  changes  from 
^  which  the  certain  ruin  of  the  country  was  predict- 
.  ed,  but  we  have  never  before  had  to,  contemplate 
.one  fraught  with  such  substantial  good,  and  which 
.we  sincerely  believe  will,  dve  years  hence,  make 
^^very  memlier  of  the  community,  from  the  highest 
'  to  the  humblest,  feel  that  his  condition  is  improved, 
:  and  that  he  lives  in  a  more  thriving  and  more  hap- 

•  py  country. 

'  It  is  easy  to  prophesy  the  min  of  the  country ; 
but  those  who  talk  and  write  most  glibly  of  the 
^  min  of  the  country  have  been  unable  to  accomplish 
what  their  own  policy  was  calculated  to  effect; 
for  it  is  the  ^rodd  fortune  of  this  country  that  it 
bears  up  against  the  very  worst  management,  and 
what  will  not  the  same  robust  faculties  do  when 
-the  most  perverse  system  for  depression  and  ob- 
iStmction  gives  place  to  one  stimulating  and  favor- 
ing the  development  of  all  the  energies  and  re- 
:  sources! 

The  alarm  which  we  shall  have  to  witness  will 
'be  the  same  that  every  change  has  raised  within 
*the  last  thirty  years,  and  will  prove  ^lout  as  well 
rfonnded  in  course  of  experience.  The  Catholic  re- 
Flief  bill  was  tohave  destroyed  the  religion  of  the 
^country :  the  reform  bill  was  to  have  overthrown 
dlhe  xnenarchy,  sM  the  commercial  reform  bill  is, 


with  as  much  trath,  to  beggar  the  land,  and  rediiee 
it  to  a  wilderness. 

So  Swifl^s  spider,  when  he  espies  the  hoosewiib 
with  a  broom,  cries  out  that  heaven  and  earth  are 
coming  together ;  but  the  coming  together  of  hea- 
ven and  euth  is  but  the  coming  to  the  ground  of  a 
miserable  cobweb. 

The  interests  preposterously  alarmed  have  been 
serving  themselves  for  ages,  and  to  what  a  pitiable 

5 ass  have  they  brought  themselves  by  all  their  cod- 
ling cares.  It  has  been  the  malade  imaginarw 
quacking  itself  to  death ;  and  it  is  high  time  to  take 
its  treatment  out  of  its  own  hands,  misguided  by  a 
very  intense,  a  very  narrow,  and  a  very  benighted 
selfishness. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  present  plan,  or  to  pronounce  our  opinion  ota 
the  parts  of  so  large  and  complicated  a  scheme,  the 
exemption  of  which  from  error  is  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  possibility.  In  the  reduction  of  duties,  the 
great  point  to  be  looked  to  is  whether  the  diminn* 
tion  goes  far  enough  to  abolish  protection,  and  whe- 
ther what  remains  is  merely  fiscal,  or  protective 
only  to  such  small  extent  as  is  incident  to  the  fiscal 
policy  and  fimess.  The  sugar  duties  cannot  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  an  exception  to  the  free-trade  rale 
on  a  hypocritical  pretence. 
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The  opening  debates  of  three  or  four  represen- 
tative assembUes  of  great  nations  have  of  late 
come  before  the  public.  We  have  had  the  Ameri- 
cans blustering  on  one  side,  the  French  **  ialoue- 
ing"  on  the  other,  whilst  John  Bull,  clothed  as 
the  demure  Sir  Robert,  has  stood  between,  on- 
moved  by  the  fire-eaters  around,  offering  to  one 
fierce  fellow  to  take  his  com,  telling  another  no 
less  fierce  to  send  in  his  silks,  whikt  to  a  third, 
the  fiercest,  is  addressed  the  melting  proposal  of 
admitting  his  tallow. 

How  these  fellows  can  keep  up  the  military 
swagger  in  the  face  of  such  demureness,  such  pro- 
fessional ofi^ers  made  by  this  '*  nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers," we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  But  unfortu- 
nately countries,  'or  their  population,  are  mar- 
shalled in  lines,  of  which  the  front  rank  alone  is 
able  to  see  fully  the  object  before  it,  and  of  course 
to  judge  whether  it  be  amicable  or  hostile.  The 
hinder  ranks  are  obliged  to  take  the  word  of  the 
foremost,  as  to  what  is  before  them,  passing, 
promising,  or  menacing.  Unfortunately  the  front 
rank  of  Americans  and  of  French,  those  who  un- 
dertake to  see,  judge,  keep  watch,  and  give 
warning  for  hinder  and  humbler  ranks  less  in- 
formed and  more  occupied — these  front  rank  men 
are  horribly  given  to  lyinp.  -  They  care  not  one 
jot  for  giving  trae  information.  All  their  anxiety 
IS  to  communicate  something  striking,  something 
^ which  demonstrates  their  own  vigilance,  their  own 
patriotism,  the  great  advantage  of  their  fellows  in 
having  such  heroic  and  unflinching  representatives 
and  chiefs.  Determined  upon  being  and  remain- 
ing popular  leaders — for  without  being  a  populai 
leader  a  man  in  America  or  in  France  is  nothing— 
they  are  obliged  to  create  the  popular  passions, 
which  correspond  to  the  existence  of  a  leader. 
War,  freedom,  reliffion,  alone  form  these  passions. 
But  freedom  and  religion  have  been  so  harped  upon 
as  to  provoke  but  apathy  and  disgust.  War  is  at 
present  the  freshest  note :  and  all  your  oraton 
blow  it  east  and  west.  Polk  thunders  it,  Case 
cymbals  it,  even  Qumoy  Adams  flutes  it ;  whibt 
uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^^lv 
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M.  Thiers,  though  possessed  of  oo  more  stirring 
instroment  than  an  oboe,  doth  still  perform  his 
war-march  upon  that  quiet  and  pastoral  little  in- 
strument. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  or  more  melancholy 
instance  of  the  necessity  which  bows  down  the 
best  men  into  mere  echoes  and  flatterers  of  popu- 
lar caprice,  than  the  speech  of  old  Quincy  Adams, 
recommending  no  compromise  in  the  matter  of 
Oregon,  but  the  most  stem  defiance  of  England. 
Why  1  The  yeteran  confesses  that  the  southern 
powers  haying  successfully  defied  England  on  the 
question  of  Texas,  the  northerns  can  do  no  less  on 
that  of  Oregon.  The  justice  of  the  case,  the  truth 
offsets,  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  nothing  to  Mr. 
Adams.  He  has  one  arch-enemy,  namely,  the 
cause  of  slayery  and  of  the  South.  In  order  to 
combat,  to  resist,  to  be  eyen  with  them,  he  would 
throw  the  whole  world  into  turmoil.  It  shows 
how  irrational  and  mad  are  the  best  of  Americans, 
eyen  in  the  best  of  causes.  They  cannot  be  eyen 
philanthropical  without  fanaticism. 

Whilst  the  Washington  debates  show  the  An- 
glophobia to  be  at  its  height  in  America,  those 
which  haye  been  spun  out  to  some  length  in  Paris 
eyince.  Oft  the  contrary,  that  this  epidemy  is  there 
somewhat  on  the  decline.  The  liberal  chiefs, 
indeed,  retain  their  grudge,  and  yoid  their  rheum 
upon  "  perfidious  England ;"  but  the  warmth  of 
the  country  on  this  subiect  is  subsiding ;  at  least, 
the  generality  of  deputies  do  not  seem  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  denouncing  and  recording  their  hatred 
to  England :  which  they  infollibly  would  do  at  the 
present  moment,  if  they  thought  it  a  recommend- 
ation to  the  electors,  whom  they  must  so  soon 
meet.  Instead  of  clamoring  about  the  Marquesas, 
and  Pritchard,  and  Morocco,  and  the  honor  of  the 
French  flaff,  the  liberals  in  general  have  resusci- 
tated the  old  and  forgotten  themes  of  electoral  cor- 
ruption, of  a  contempt  shown  for  the  laws  and 
notes  of  the  legislature  by  the  goyernment.  Thejse 
recriminations,  which  form  nine  tenths  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  French  address  are  uninteresting 
to  the  British  public. 

Almost  the  only  exception  to  the  silence  of  the 
A  nti- Anglicans  was  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers. 
That  gentleman  had  risen  fresh  from  poring  mto 
the  documents,  and  writing  the  history,  of  the 
great  struggle  between  England  and  Napoleon ; 
and  he  has  unfortunately  merged  his  own  natural 
ideas  of  the  present  in  the  more  rancorous  ones  of 
the  past.  He  thus  made  a  speech  that  might 
have  better  filled  a  chapter  of  his  history  of  the 
Consulate,  than  made  part  of  M.  Thiers'  personal 
history  in  1846.  The  speech  is  replete  with  old 
arguments,  and  prognostics,  and  ideas  which  pre- 
yailed  when  England  inyaded  the  riff ht  of  neutrals, 
and  when  NapoleoQ  proclaimed  me  continental 
blockade.  M.  Thiers  ^poke  more  in  the  spirit 
which  dictated  the  sale  of  Louisiana  by  Napoleon 
to  America ;  and  professed  the  old  and  now  anti- 
quated policy,  that  all  which  France  could  not 
grasp  herself  should  be  ceded  or  sold  by  her  to 
the  enemies  of  England.  All  these  ideas,  preached 
by  M.  Thiers,  are  as  superannuated  as  they  are 
ungenerous ;  and  we  are  confident,  that  if  he  could 
hot  lift  up  his  eyes  from  his  books  and  book- 
making  to  turn  them  upon  the  world — upon  the 
realities  and  necessities  of  the  present — M.  Thiers 
would  not  commit  the  anile  folly  of  preaching  in 
1846  a  crusade  of  France  and  the  United  States 
against  England.  Were  we  to  preach  and  promise 
a  future  union  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
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world  against  the  Gallo-Franks,  we  should  be  pro- 
pounding nothing  so  unlikely,  so  absurd,  or  so 
barbarous  as  M.  Thiers.  But  we  must  appeal 
from  M.  Thiers  the  historian  to  M.  Thiers  the 
politician.  He  is  for  the  present,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  year,  but  the  chronicler  and  the  panegyrist 
of  Napoleon.  He  must  get  rid  of  the  monomania, 
too  naturally  acquired  in  such  a  task,  ere  he  can 
re-become  a  politician.  He  has  put  back  his 
statesmanship  to  1805,  and  is  full  half  a  century 
behind  the  present  time.  M.  Thiers'  politics,  as 
developed  in  his  speech,  are  but  an  absurdity  and 
an  anachronism. — Examiner, 
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Lord  Brougham  has  rendered  a  most  seasona- 
ble and  important  service  in  apprizing  parliament 
of  the  betrayal  of  our  claims  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. A  fouler  treason  was  neyer  coimnitted,  but 
the  happy  discovery  of  it  suggests  the  expedient 
for  counteracting  it,  and  **  hoisting  the  engineer 
into  the  air  with  his  own  petard.'*  It  will  be 
remarked  that  Lord  Brougham  approaches  the 
subject  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  momentous 
nature,  and  does  not  omit  "  to  grace  his  tale  with 
decent  horror." 

"Lord  Brougham,  seeing  the  noble  earl,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  place,  begged 
to  put  a  question  to  him  on  a  subject  of  yery  con- 
siderable delicacy,  and  of  equal  importance.  He 
had  not  given  the  noble  earl  notice  of  the  question 
he  had  intended  to  put,  because  it  was  upon  a 
topic  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  should 
be  approached  with  caution,  and  because,  more- 
over. It  was  of  great  consequence  that,  if  his  ques- 
tion should  prove  offensive  to  any  party,  the  noble 
earl  should  stand  entirely  clear  of  having  been  in 
any  way  instrumental  in  offering  or  sanctioning 
such  offence,  which,  from  his  (I^rd  Aberdeen's) 
total  ignorance  of  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  inten- 
tion, could  not  but  be.  The  question  he  wished 
to  put  to  the  noble  earl  was,  whether  any  state 
paper  or  official  document  had  come  under  his 
observation  recently,  respecting  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, in  which  state  paper  it  was  stated  as  a  fact 
that  the  English  geographers  had  already  given 
on  their  globes  the  whole  of  the  boundaries  ii^  dis- 
pute, according  to  the  American  doctrine. 

•*  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  stated,  that  no  such 
'state  paper,'  nor  any  such  information  as  that 
referred  to  by  the  noble  lord,  had  come  under  his 
knowledge  or  observation. 

**  Lord  Brougham  then  was  prepared  to  inform 
the  noble  earl  tlwt  there  was  an  English  globe-^nakcr 
from  whom^  if  he  asked  concerning  the  matter^  he 
wouid  learn  that  a  globe  had  been  constructed  wherein 
the  boundary  of  the  disputed  territory  was  laid  down 
according  to  the  American  doctrine^  and  that  this 
globe  hc3i  been  purchased  by  the  American  minister. 
He  did  not  blame  Mr.  Everett  for  being  a  partjr  to 
a  transaction.  It  was,  no  doubt,  highly  flattering 
to  him,  and  perhaps  the  globe-maker  had  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  flattering  a  customer. 

**  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  thought  he  had  heard 
something  of  the  matter  before,  now  the  noble 
lord  had  explained  himself;  but  the  noble  lord 
was  in  error  respecting  the  date  of  the  transaction, 
which  was  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  present 
American  minister. 

"  Lord  Brougham  had  had  his  information  from 
the  globe-maker  himself.** 

And  to  flatter  a  customer  this  villanous  globe- 
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maker  gave  away  a  large  tract  of  coantrv  and  a 
riVer  into  the  bargain,  and  Mr.  Everett,  ne  upon 
him,  bought  it  all  for  some  thirty  shillings  or  so. 
Is  the  country  to  be  robbed  of  its  rights  in  this 
fashion  1  Are  the  globe-makers  to  parcel  out 
dominions  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  to  torn 
a  penny  by  giving  away  territories. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  putting  the  matter 
right,  and  that  is,  to  employ  another  globe-maker 
to  lay  down  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory  as 
pertaining  to  England.  The  British  Minister  and 
the  American  President  may  then  settle  the  dis- 
pute by  playing  a  game  of  long  taw  with  those 
two  globes. — Examiner, 

Lord  Francis  £k»ERTON,  in  moving  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  queen's  speech,  mentioned  a  fact 
which  stamped  the  occasion  with  interest.  Twenty 
years  before  he  had  done  the  same  thing,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  now  he  was 
coming  forward  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name 
and  the  respectability  of  his  authority  to  one  who 
was  so  long  believea  to  have  been  in  antagonism 
with  that  minister,  and  who,  after  having  rejected 
liim  as  too  liberal,  now  comes  forward  to  propose 
measures  ten  times  more  liberal  than  any  which 
Mr.  Canning  ever  conceived. 

The  Winter  in  Portugal. — ^The  Lisbon  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  Tiroes"  writes : — ^The  weather 
during  the  last  three  weeks  has  been  perfectly 
delicious.  I  speak  from  personal  experience  when 
I  declare  that  it  has  been  quite  equal  to  the  finest 
Madeira  winter,  except  that  the  temperature  has 
been  a  very  few  degrees  lower.  Fires  have  here 
become  almost  quite  unaeoessary.  From  sunrise 
to  sunset  it  is  a  scene  of  perpetual  splendor,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  sky  surpasses  all  but  the  very 
finest  summer  days  in  England.  Thb  is  our  com- 
pensation for  a  rather  broken  summer.  Vegetation 
IS  proportionably  rapid  and  favorable.  The  oranges 
are  unusually  fine,  the  early  flowers  are  beginning 
to  expand  their  beauties,  and  all  those  vegetables 
whose  nature  is  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the 
rigor  of  occasional  cold  are  t^ginning  to  shoot  up 
in  abundance.  We  have  not  been  entirely  exempt 
from  the  potato  disease,  but  it  has  been  merely 
nominal — sufficient  barely  to  attest  its  existence  ; 
and  in  every  species  of  agricultural  production 
Portugal  is  even  more  than  usnally  prolific.  The 
▼ery  opposition  journals,  in  commenting  on  the 
great  question  of  human  sustenance,  which  now 
absorbs  our  countrymen  at  home,  admit  that  the 
people  here  have  food  in  abundance,  and  somewhat 
jesoitically  implore  their  ralers  not  to  take  it  from 
them. 

The  Omititutiormd  sta^  that  the  cases  of 
premature  interment,  prevented  by  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, amount  in, France,  since  the  year  1833, 
to  ninety-four.  Of  those,  thirty-five  persons  awoke 
of  themselves  from  their  lethargy  at  the  moment 
the  funeral  ceremony  was  about  to  commence; 
thirteen  recovered  in  consequence  of  the  affectionate 
oare  of  their  families ;  seven  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  coffins  in  which  they  were  enclosed ; 
nine  owed  their  recovery  to  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
needle  in  sewing  their  winding-sheet ;  ^^^  to  the 
sensation  of  sufinication  they  experienced  in  their 
coffin  ;  nineteen  to  their  interment  having  been  de- 
layed by  fortuitous  circumstances ;  and  six  to  their 
interment  having  been  delayed  in  consequence  of 
doubts  having  b^  entertained  of  their  death. 


Grucc. — ^I swear solenmlythat I woald  rather 
have  two  hundred  a  year  in  Fleet  Street,  than  be 
King  of  the  Greeks,  with  Basileus  written  before 
my  name  round  their  beggarly  coin  ;  with  tb6 
bother  of  perpetual  revolutions  in  my  huge  plaster 
of  Paris  palace,  with  no  amusement  but  a  drive  in 
the  afternoon  over  a  wretched  arid  countiy,  where 
roads  are  not  made,  with  ambassadors  (the  deuce 
knows  why,  for  what  good  can  the  Enghsh,  or  the 
French,  or  the  Russian  party,  get  out  of  such  a 
bankrupt  alliance  as  this ; )  perpetually  pulling  and 
tugging  at  me,  away  from  honest  Grermany,  where 
there  is  beer  and  aesthetic  conversation,  and  operas 
at  a  small  cost.  The  shabbiness  of  this  place 
[Athens]  actnallr  beats  Ireland — and  that  b  a 
strong  word.  The  palace  *of  the  Basileus  is  an 
enormous  edifice  of  plaster,  in  a  square  conuining 
six  houses,  three  donkeys,  no  roads,  no  fountains 
(except  in  the  picture  of  the  inn)  :  backwards  it 
seems  to  look  straight  to  the  mountain ;  on  one 
side  is  a  beggarly  garden.  The  king  goes  out  to 
drive  (revolutions  permitting)  at  five ;  some  fbur- 
and-twenty  blackguards  saunter  up  to  the  huge 
sand-hill  of  a  terrace  as  his  majesty  passes  by  in  a 
gilt  barouche  and  an  absurd  fancy  dress  ;  the  gilt 
barouche  goes  plunging  down  the  sand  hills ;  the 
two  dozen  stildiers,  who  have  been  presenting  arms, 
slouch  off  to  their  quarters ;  the  vast  barrack  of  a 
palace  remains  entirely  white,  ghastly  and  lonely ; 
and^  save  the  braying  of  a  donkey  now  and  then, 
(which  long-eared  minstrels  are  more  active  and 
sonorous  in  Athens  than  in  any  place  I  know  J)  all 
is  entirely  silent  round  Basileus'  palace.  How 
could  people  who  knew  Leopold  fancy  he  would  be 
so  *'  jolly  green''  as  to  take  such  a  berth  t  It  was 
only  a  gobemouche  of  a  Baravian  that  ooold  ever 
have  b^n  induced  to  accept  it. 

I  beseech  you  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  bOl 
and  the  bugs  at  the  inn  which  induced  the  writer 
hereof  to  speak  so  slightingly  of  the  residence  of 
Basileus.  These  evils  are  now  cured  and  forgotten. 
This  is  written  off  the  leaden  flats  and  mounds 
which  they  call  the  Troad.  It  is  stem  justice  alone 
which  pronounces  this  excruciating  sentence.  It 
was  a  farce  to  make  this  place  into  a  kingly  capi- 
tal ;  and  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  that  king 
Otho,  the  very  day  he  can  get  away  unperceived, 
and  get  together  the  passage-money,  wOI  be  off  for 
dear  old  Deutschland,  Fatherland,  Beerland ! — Mr, 
TUmarsh, 

English  in  Italy. — ^The  English  hare  little 
idea  how  strictly  they  are  observ^,  and  how  sen- 
sitively Italians  remark  any  deviation  from  doty  on 
OUT  parts.  Even  young  foreigners,  whose  minds 
are  too  often  warped  by  infidelity,  look  up  to  us 
for  conscientious  adherence  to  our  own  principles. 
The  observance  of  our  Sabbath,  for  instance,  they 
all  highly  respect,  and  think  lightly  and  indifferent- 
ly of  those  who  sufller  themselves  to  fall  into  the 
neglect  and  profanation  of  it.  No  Englishman  has 
ever  shown  himself  at  the  theatre  on  a  Sunday 
evening  without  losing  the  ^ood  opinion  of  every 
native  who  saw  or  heard  of  him  there ;  and  no  Eng- 
lish clergyman  has  ever  played  the  man  of  fashion 
or  the  worldling  in  Italy  who  has  not  brought  upon 
himself  a  variety  of  animadversions  little  honorable 
to  his  cloth  or  the  religion  of  whidi  he  b  a  minis- 
ter. <*  So  your  priest  gives  a  ball  to-niffht !"  was 
the  sarcasm  the  young  Count  C- —  addressed  to 
us,  the  first  time  we  were  in  Florence,  many  years 
ago :  "is  that  apostolic V'—Afrt.  SHsUtTs Liters. 
uigitizea  Dy  "kjkjkj^  ly 
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Ckeeoer  and  Lewis  on  Capital  Ptmishment,  New 
York,  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  writers  of  these  essays,  in  the  preface  to 
the  volume,  claim  that  they  hold  strictly  the  nega- 
tive position  of  defence ;  that  upon  the  opponents 
of  capital  punishment  rests  the  ontu  prcbandi ;  that 
they  are  the  innovators  upon  a  law  which,  aidmitr 
ting  the  truth  of  Revelation,  was  given  by  the 
Almighty  himself,  once  to  all  mankind  and  subse- 
quenUy  to  his  own  peculiar  people,  and  which  has 
been  acted  upon  by  all  ancient  and  modern  legisla- 
tion. The  writers  therefore  hold  that  their  task  is 
to  oppose  experiments,  **  new  views  of  law  and 
government  and  penalty,  and  of  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  political  philosophy." 

To  this  **  defence"  thev  have  unquestionably 
brought  the  reputation  of  high  names,  and  it  may 
DOW  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  strength  on  both 
sides  has  been  Drought  out.  The  entire  argument 
in  opposition  to  and  in  defence  of  the  death  penalty 
is  tangibly  before  the  community,  and  passing  by 
&11  minor  and  incidental  contributions  to  the  con- 
troversy, we  may  seize  upon  the  volume  as  the 
ultimatum  of  the  defenders  of  the  existing  usage. 
Dr.  Cheever  in  **  defence  of  capital  punishment," 
and  Taylor  Lewis  in  an  **  essay  on  the  ground  and 
reason  of  punishment,  with  special  reference  to  the 
penalty  of  death,"  are  entitled  to  and  will  receive 
a  candid,  attentive  hearing  from  both  sides.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  volume  is  an  examination  of  Bur- 
leigh's **  Thoughts  on  the  death  penalty." — Com, 
Advertiser. 

Itfe  in  California,  By  an  American.  New  York. 
Wiley  &  Putnam. 
This  is  a  well  timed  publication.  The  public 
are  alive  to  anything  and  everything  that  concerns 
Oalifornia,  and  the  observations  of  one  who  has 
resided  several  years  in  that  territory,  and  more- 
over appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of  good  practical 
sense  and  observant  withal,  cannot  fail  to  find  many 
readers  at  this  juncture  of  affairs.  We  apprehend 
that  the  volume  will  afford  a  better  insight  into  the 
manners,  onstoms  sod  resources  of  the  country 
than  most  people  have  yet  been  able  to  acquire. 
A  eonsiderable  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  mis- 
sionary establishment,  wliich  of  course  are  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  denomination.  Numerous  ilkis- 
trative  engravings  are  scattered  through  the  vol- 
ume. A  historical  account  of  the  origin,  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  Alta-California  is 
annexed,  translated  from  an  original  Spanish  man- 
uscript.— Com,  Advertiser. 

The  Book  of  Peace,  New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd. 
This  is  a  seasonable  collection  of  tracts  which 
bave  been  published  by  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety, and  are  now  bound  up  to  the  number  of  fidy 
or  sixty,  in  one  volume.  A  table  of  contents  is 
prefixed,  wherein  the  names  of  the  authors  are  in 
most  instances  given.  Selections  are  found  from 
Erasmus,  Chalmers,  Neckar,  Robert  Hall,  Thomas 
Clarkson,  Channing,  Worcester,  Ladd,  Ghrimk^, 
Jay  and  Joseph  John  Gurney.  These  take  in 
nearly  the  whole  ground,  and  present  an  array  of 
facts,  statistics  and  arguments  sufficient,  we  should 
think,  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  and  enlist  the 
most  relucunt  in  the  cause  of  peace,  the  first  great 
want  of  the  age  and  of  the  world. — Com,  Advertiser. 

A  GOOD  Book. — Leigh  Hunt's  last  work,  just 
pnUishedx  called  Stories  of  the  Italian  Poets,  is 


one  of  the  roost  pleasing  and  instructive  that  wa 
have  recently  read.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  most  eminent  poets  of  Italy,  as  Dante, 
Pulci,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Ac.,  with  prose  versions 
of  their  most  remarkable  works.  It  is  written 
throughout  in  the  kindly  and  pleasant  Tein  so 
characteristic  of  the  author.  In  his  account  of 
Dante,  however,  he  departs  from  the  usual  tone 
of  the  critics  towards  him,  and  while  confessing 
the  grandeur  and  intensity  of  his  genius,  berates 
him  roundly  fur  cruelty,  intolerance,  and  excessive 
Tindictiveness.  But  to  those  who  do  not  read  Ital- 
ian, his  narratives  taken  from  the  poems  of  these 
masters  will  be  found  charming  and  instructive. — 
N.  Y,  Evening  Post, 

Charles  Ehoood,  or  the  Infidel  converted.    By  O. 
A.  Bruwnson. 

This  novel  is  a  reprint  of  an  American  work, 
and  professes  to  record  the  mental  history  of  Mr. 
Brownson  in  his  progress  from  Infidelity  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christianity,  however,  is  of  such  a 
pecuhar  kind,  that  no  existing  church,  we  imagine, 
would  recognize  it,  unless  the  congregation  of  his 
character,  Mr.  Morton,  be  a  true  fact ;  for  he  ap- 
pears to  place  inward  inspiration  above  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  to  render  each  man  independent 
and  irresponsible  of  all  churchmen,  to  enable  any 
one  who  pleases  to  preach,  to  assign  an  inspiration 
to  the  Scriptures  differing  little  from  that  of  pro- 
fane writers,  and,  in  short,  would  seem  to  verge 
▼ery  closely  upon  some  forms  of  Unitarianism,  but 
that  he  receives  the  Trinity  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own.  The  novel  is  written  in  the  autobiocraphical 
form,  and  is  of  course  disquisitional  rather  than 
narrative  or  dramatic — perhaps  more  so  than  such 
a  work  needed  to  be.  The  chief  event  is  a  separ- 
ation between  the  hero  and  his  betrothed  through 
the  persuasion  of  her  minister  and  brother,  and  the 
rescue  of  El  wood  from  sickness  and  distress  by  a 
benevolent  philanthropist,  whose  goodness  is  really 
the  means  of  his  conversion.  The  preface  is 
rather  a  curiosity  for  its  independent  style  towards 
the  reader — **  like  it  or  lump  it."  Every  one  has 
heard  of*'  the  republic  of  letters  ;"  Mr.  mownson 
introduces  us  to  the  democracy  of  literature. 

Spectator. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul^  during  his  second 
and  third  Apostolical  Journeys.  Arranged  for 
use  in  the  Collegiate  Schools,  Liverpool. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  at  the  Colle- 
giate Schools  of  Liverpool,  that  the  pupils  do  not 
seem  to  realize  the  persons  and  places  of  Scripture 
as  they  do  those  or  profane  history.  To  obviate 
this  is  the  object  of  the  present  little  book  ;  which 
contains  the  "  central  portion  of  St.  Paul's  life— 
that  which  came  after  the  early  visits  to  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch,  and  his  first  Apostolic  mission,  and 
brfore  his  troubles  in  Judea."  This  is  done  by 
taking  the  exact  text  of  the  Acts,  (xv.  30,  xxi. 
17,)  and  inserting  in  a  different  type  the  Epistles 
Paul  is  assumed  to  have  written  during  his  jour- 
neying ;  by  which  means  the  reader  is  presented 
with  the  fife  and  writings  of  Paul,  so  far  as  the 
period  in  question.  This  period  has  no  doubt  been 
chosen  after  consideration;  but  we  shouki  have 
thought  the  subsequent  scenes  in  Judea,  with  the 
speeches  before  Felix  and  Festus,  would  have  had 
more  of  biographical  interest. — Spectator. 
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Tqe  Marriage  of  th£  Pacha  of  Egypt's 
Daughter. — ^Towards  ihe  cloee  of  the  lasi  month, 
a  fine  steam  frigate  arrived  at  Alexandria  from 
Constantinople,  having  on  board  the  ambassador 
sent  by  the  suhan  to  assist  at  the  marriage  festivi- 
ties of  Mehemet  Ali's  daughter.  The  presents 
consist  of  a  handsome  sword  set  in  diamonds  to 
the  viceroy  from  the  sultan,  who  sent  to  the  bride- 
groom a  snuff-box  and  a  Turkish  pipe,  both  richly 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  to  the  bride  a 
magnificent  tiara  or  diadem.  The  sultan's  mother 
sent  two  splendid  pipes,  a  rosary,  and  a  bouquet 
of  precious  stones  to  the  young  couple.  Those 
who  went  to  Cairo  have  returned  to  Alexandria, 
full  of  the  magnificent  sights  they  saw.  The  first 
day  of  the  festivities  (which  in  all  lasted  six  days,) 
there  was  a  grand  banquet  at  the  citadel  of  800 
covers,  at  four  tables,  at  which  the  viceroy,  the 
pachas,*  the  consul-generals,  and  high  dignitaries 
were  present.  The  ladies  were  admitted  to  a  mag- 
nificent supper  given  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
pacha,  widow  of  the  late  Deflerdar,  (Lord  Treas- 
urer,) where,  including  the  slaves,  not  less  than 
3,500  women,  from  all  nations,  &c.,  were  present, 
and  it  is  said  300  cooks  were  employed  to  prepare 
this  stupendous  feast.  The  female  slaves  performed 
music  during  the  repast,  and  aAerwards  pipes, 
sherbets,  ices,  &c.,  were  handed  round,  during 
which  all  sorts  of  dances  were  performed,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Bedouin,  &c.,  and  the  last  were  an  Euro- 
pean quadrille  and  waltz.  Some  of  the  European 
ladies  remained  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
harem,  where  they  were  provided  with  everything 
they  could  desire.  The  whole  town  was  illumi- 
nated, fireworks  were  exhibited  on  the  public 
squares,  mountebanks,  circuses,  and  theatres  were 
erectnd  for  the  public,  and  a  horse-race  took  place 
the  second  day.  The  pacha  had  at  the  citadel  a 
theatre  erected  for  the  occasion,  which  he  himself 
attended  with  his  whole  court,  and  a  separate  box 
was  kept  for  the  consul-generals.  Italian  operas, 
French  vaudevilles,  and  lulian  dramas  were  per- 
formed. It  is  asserted  that  these  feasts,  with  the 
marriage  presents,  cost  the  viceroy  the  sum  of 
X200,()00  sterling. 

Siege  Operations  at  Chatham. — On  Tuesday 
was  witnessed  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
field  works  of  the  royal  engineers,  near  to  the 
Casemate  barracks,  Brompton,  under  the  entire 
direction  of  lieutenant-colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith, 
K.H.R.E.,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne, 
K.C.B.,  who  came  purposely  to  witness  the  evo- 
lutions ;  and  there  were  also  present  Sir  Thomas 
Willshire,  bart.,  commandant  of  the  garrison  ; 
colonel  Weare,K.H.,  of  the  provisional  battalion ; 
major  of  brigade,  captain  O'Brien,  and  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The 
first  militanr  movement  was  that  of  breaching  a 
stockade  of  a  most  substantial  construction,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  pieces  of  solid  timber  united 
together  with  ribbons  of  oak  plank,  top  and  bottom 
firmly  nailed  with  ten-inch  spikes,  and  was  thirty 
feet  in  length,  each  piece  of  timber  being  a  foot 
square  and  about  twelve  feet  ]ong,*and  were  firmly 
rammed  into  the  earth  about  three  feet.  This 
stockade  had  two  rows  of  loopholes  for  musketry 
firing,  one  so  as  to  enable  soldiers  to  fire  standing 
on  the  ground,  and  the  other  near  to  the  bottoms, 
to  fire  as  if  the  men  were  standing  in  a  trench ;  the 
whole  had  been  so  managed  as  to  represent  the 


same  sort  of  obstruction  as  our  troops  encountered 
recently  at  New  Zealand,  when  so  many  hves  of 
British  soldiers  were  sacrificed  in  attacsing  with 
only  their  muskets  and  bayonets;  indeed  every 
pains  had  been  taken  to  make  this  stockade  as  salh- 
stantial  as  could  possibly  be  put  together.  The 
first  trial  of  making  a  breach  was  an  experiment  of 
30  lb.  of  powder,  placed  in  a  bag  opposite  to  the 
top  ribbon  of  the  stockade,  by  slingmg  it  at  the 
end  of  two  pieces  of  slight  timber  in  the  shape  of 
a  triangle  placed  against  the  structure,  and  on  its 
being  fired  was  found  to  have  no  other  effect  than 
removing  out  of  their  places  at  the  spot  a  few  pieces 
of  the  timber,  about  four  ihches,  out  of  the  line 
towards  the  top.  A  second  charge  of  SO  lb.  of 
powder  in  a  bag  was  then  'laid  on  the  ground,  in 
the  centre  of  the  stockade,  closely  clamped  with 
four  damp  sand  bags,  which,  on  being  fired,  made 
a  breach  of  a  space  of  two  feet  nine  inches,  driving 
one  of  the  piles  out  of  the  earth,  and  breaking 
another  asunder  like  a  twig.  To  effect  a  toiu 
destruction  of  this  strong  built  stockade  two  chai^ 
ges  of  powder  well  tamped  with  sand  bags  were 
placed  in  bags ;  one  consisting  of  a  bag  containing 
70  lb.  of  powder,  and  another  of  50  lb.,  in  equal 
distances,  close  against  the  building,  and  on  their 
being  fired  they  had  such  an  effect  that  it  raked  the 
piles  of  timber  out  of  the  earth,  and  drove  some  of 
them  to  a  distance  of  150  feet  from  the  spot,  and 
scattered  the  splintered  timber  to  a  very  consider- 
able distance,  some  of  the  pieces  flying  up  in  the 
air  like  so  many  birds.  The  report  was  tremen- 
dous, and  it  produced  a  most  magnificent  sight. 
A  pass  having  been  made,  a  number  of  sappers 
and  miners,  to  about  SOO^assed  Ihrouffb,  repre- 
senting taking  the  plac^.  The  object  of  destroying 
the  stockade  was  to  ascertain  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  powder  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  firrai 
the  result  of  their  experiments  it  is  evideat  that  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  containing  90  lb.  will  destroy 
any  stockade,  however  firmly  put  together,  provided 
the  action  of  the  powder  is  confined,  bv  being  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  bags  of  earth  about  the 
size  of  a  bushel  each.  The  next  scene  of  attrac- 
tion was  that  of  the  mining  operations.  The  firsi 
was  the  firing  of  a  countermine  containing  a  charge 
of  150  lb.  of  powder  lodged  in  a  chamber  of  a  g^ 
lery  several  feet  under  ground,  which  on  being  fired 
produced  an  explosion  with  a  loud  report,  produc- 
ing a  strikingly  perceptible  effect  on  the  earth,  felt 
by  persons  standing  on  the  glacis  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  trench,  and  throwing  the  earth  up  a 
considerable  distance,  and  formin|^  a  crater  of  neariy 
twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  three  feet 
deep.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  moments  br 
another  explosion  of  a  charge  of  170  lb.  The  earth 
and  fragments  were  blown  up  in  the  air,  and  form- 
ing a  crater  of  thirty-three  feet  by  sixteen  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  six  feet,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
for  some  distance.  To  witness  this  mode  of  war- 
fare the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  royal  marines 
were  present,  beside  a  vast  number  of  civilians. 
The  weather  was  particularly  fine.  At  the  con- 
clusion a  few  experiments  were  tried  with  f^obes 
of  compression  at  the  end  of  holes  bored  m  the 
earth  by  means  of  a  boring  apparatus,  with  small 
charges  of  gunpowder  placed  at  the  end,  and  well 
rammed  up  with  earth.  These  experiments  were 
tried  to  ascertain  the  size  of  chambers  that  small 
charges  of  powder  would  make  in  solid  earth, 
being  applicable  to  defensive  mines.  Hie  whole 
of  the  arrangements  commenced  al  two  o'clock  P. 
M.,  and  dosed  at  four  o'olock^i^.V  ^"^6 


The  Russians  and  Circassuns. — ^The  *'  Jour- 
nal de8  Debats*'  pablishes  a  letter  from  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  30tb  ult.,  which  states  that  the  Russian 
'  cmisers  in  the  Black  Sea  no  longer  prevent,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  the  exportation  of  young 
girls  from  Circassia  and  Anatolia  to  be  sold  as 
uaves  to  the  Turks.  '*  It  will  be  remembered," 
says  the  writer  of  that  letter,  *'  that  the  obstacles 
which  the  Russian  government  threw  in  the  way 
of  that  shameful  commerce  was  one  of  the  principu 
causes  of  the  hatred  of  the  Circassians  against 
Russia." 

Thx  Jews  in  Russia. — From  the  1st  inst.  the 
ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  concerning  the 
costume  of  the  Jews  will  be  extended  to  Poland. 
Ai\er  1850  no  Jew  will  be  allowed  to  wear  a  par- 
ticular costume.  A  singular  destiny  is  that  of  the 
children  of  Jacob.  Formerly  a  costume  was  im- 
posed upon  them  in  different  parts  of  Europe — now 
they  are  forbidden  to  wear  one. 

Precious  Stones  and  Precious  Bones. — ^The 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Rome  of 
the  8th  inst. : — *''  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  testi- 
fied his  gratitude  to  the  Pope  for  his  hospitable  re- 
ception, by  presenting  him  with  a  superb  and  costly 
crucifix,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  richly  stud- 
ded with  jewels,  and  his  holiness,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand in  generosity  with  his  mighty  ally,  has  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  presenting  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  return,  the  relics  of  the  great  St. 
Nicholas,  the  emperor's  patron  saint.  The  ffih 
and  the  return  are  worthy  of  the  parties  making 
them.  One  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  think  of  Gu 
Bias,  in  nearly  similar  circumstances.  The  empe- 
ror does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  put  out  by  the 
result,  as  the  nephew  of  the  canon  of  Oviedo.  He 
is  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter. 
The  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  are  to  be  carried  into 
Russia,  and  are  to  be  inaugurated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg with  great  ceremony.  A  ship  of  war  is  to  be 
sent  to  Italy  to  carry  the  pr^ious  remains  to  their 
new  destination,  and  thanksgivings  are  to  be  of- 
fered up  in  all  the  churches  in  the  empire  on  the 
occasion. 

Conspiracies  Snubbed. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the 
4th  inst.,  had  a  conversation  with  the  prince-gov* 
ernor,  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  late  arrests.  This  is  very  possible, 
especially  as  the  emperor,  on  a  former  occasion,  is 
said  to  have  forbidden  any  discovery  of  conspiracy 
for  the  future,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  such  pro- 
ceedings irritate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  on 
the  other  hand  put  the  treasury  to  great  expense. 

Naval  Gunnery  Experiments. — A  trial  was 
made  last  week,  from  the  Excellent,  of  the  resist- 
ing power  of  heavy  boats  when  attempted  to  be 
blown  up.  Two  old  launches  were  drawn  from 
the  dockyard  and  anchored  off*  the  ship,  and  a  hole 
being  bored  through  the  bottom  of  one  of  them,  a 
charge  of  lib.  of  powder  was  passed  and  fired — the 
explosion  onlv  swamped  the  boat ;  a  second  charge, 
containing  sfbs.  of  powder,  was  then  tried,  and 
the  bow  of  the  launch  was  blown  out,  and  the  boat 
rendered  perfectly  useless.  Further  trials  wefe 
made  on  Monday  with  the  other  boat,  and  concus- 
sion shells  fired  at  the  steam-ship  funnel.  A 
number  of  shells  were  projected  at  the  funnel, 
many  striking  it,  and  many  exploding  in  the  tim- 
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her  supporting  it,  but  still  the  funnel  stood  the 
test,  and  clearly  proved  that  knocking  away  a  fun- 
nel from  a  steamer  is  not  such  an  easy  task  atf  has 
hitherto  been  very  generally  believed.  The  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  Ethiopian  Serenaders. — Five  Americao 
artists  have  been  for  the  last  four  years  creating  a 
great  sensation  in  the  transatlantic  world,  by  their 
delineation  of  African  character.  They  dress  in 
the  Young  England  style,  and  are  painted  raven 
black,  wiUi  red  lips.  They  pass  tor  real  *<  nig- 
gers," such  is  their  admirable  acting ;  but  their 
excellent  qualities  as  vocalists  and  instrumental- 
ists, and  their  selection  of  European  melodies, 
prove  that  they  are  not  of  Ethiopian  extraction, 
although,  from  the  certificates  they  have  brought 
over  from  the  highest  authorities  in  America, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  great  talents  in  imi- 
tating the  African  attributes.  The  only  question 
that  arises  for  the  musician  here  is,  how  far  he  is 
to  regard  their  original  songs  as  authentic  speci- 
mens of  African  music.  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch,  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  allude  to 
the  sistrumt  a  very  ancient  Egyptian  instrument  of 
oval  shape,  and  made  of  a  sonorous  plate  of  metal, 
the  circumference  pierced  with  different  opposite 
holes,  through  which  rods  also  of  metal,  were 
passed  with  rings  on  them.  The  musical  sounds 
were  emitted  by  shaking  a  handle  by  which  it  was 
held.  The  sistrum  served  instead  of  a  trumpet, 
and  Cleopatra  is  described  by  Virgil  as  using  it  as 
a  signd.  Then  there  were  the  lyre  and  tamborine 
imported  into  Ethiopia  from  Egypt.  The  flute, 
kettle-drum,  and  trumpet,  were  introduced  from 
Palestine.  The  guitar  was  known  also  in  Abys- 
sinia. Mr.  Bowditch  describes  the  Fantees  as 
having  in  their  music  sweetness  and  animation, 
although  wild  and  irreffular.  The  Ashantees  sing 
all  in  recitative  resembling  cathedral  chanu.  The 
Ashantee  castanets  are  made  of  iron,  and  rattles 
are  made  of  hollow  gourds,  filled  with  pebbles, 
performed  with  comical  grimaces.  The  banjore, 
a  stringed  instrument  of  the  guitar  kind,  is  played 
by  the  African  tribes,  as  also  the  congo,  a  species 
of  lute.  The  ^orah  is  the  instrument  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, consisting  of  a  slender  stick  with  a  string 
of  catgut  drawn  from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
slight  curve,  like  the  bow  of  a  violin.  A  flat 
piece  of  an  ostriches  quill  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  string  connecting  it  with  the  stick,  and 
this  quill,  by  strong  inspirations  and  respirations  is 
made  to  vibrate.  We  really  do  not  know  in  what 
category  we  are  to  class  the  "  Ethiopian  Serenad- 
ers.'' One  has  the  castanets,  another  the  banjo, 
another  the  congo,  the  fourth  the  tamborine.  Thus 
far  the  African  instruments  are  used  ;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  accordeon,  an  invention  quite  of 
modern  date  1  Setting  aside  the  question  of  au- 
thenticity, the  exhibition  is  highly  amusing.  The 
four  vocalists  who  execute  the  glees  harmonise 
beautifully,  and  the  castanet  and  tamborine  per- 
formers exhibit  extraordinary  slull,  and  are  first 
rate  humorists.  The  representation  of  a  rail-road 
train  in  full  speed,  its  stopping,  with  the  noise  of 
the  engine  and  the  scream  of  the  whistle,  is  one 
of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  ever  witnessed.  The 
Castanet  executant,  with  his  bones,  times  wonder- 
fully well,  and  accomplishes  the  most  intricate 
passages,  from  a  fortissimo  down  to  a  pianissimo^ 
with  remarkable  precision  and  delicacy.  Their 
concerts  will  no  doubt  prove  attractive?  v^^v^x  t^ 
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Proposed  Tunnel  under  London. — ^The  works 
of  this  unrivalled  and  stupendous  undertaking,  as 
we  ^ther  from  a  copy  of  the  plans  and  sections, 
prepared  for  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament  by 
Mr.  Stephenson,  are  to  commence  at  the  Cam- 
dentown  station  of  the  Birmingham  railway,  cross- 
ing the  Hampstead-road  by  means  of  two  arches 
of  70  feet  span  and  16  feet  in  height,  the  junction 
with  the  London  and  Birmingham  requiring  no 
alteration  of  level.  From  the  Hampstead-road 
the  line  is  proposed  to  pass  (by  means  of  a  yiaduct 
varying  fnim  18  to  21  feet  in  height,  and  at  an  in- 
clination of  1  in  97)  over  Grange-street,  Ley  bourne- 
road,  to  the  Kentish-town-road,  and  from  thence 
over  the  Camden- road,  Brecknock- place,  Great 
College  street,  and  the  Camden-road  Villas,  at  an 
inclination  of  1  in  134,  and  at  a  height  varying  be- 
tween 20  and  16}  feet.  Afler  passing  the  King*s 
road,  the  viaduct  is  to  be  succeeded  by  an  embank- 
ment at  an  inclination  of  1  in  60  feet,  and  then  by 
a  cutting  to  the  western  side  of  Maiden-lane,  and 
to  the  north  of  Randall's  tile-kilns.  At  this 
point  the  proposed  tunnel  commences,  being  at  a 
distance  of  1  mile  165  feet  from  the  Camden  sta- 
tion, at  a  depth  of  37  and  a  width  of  30  feet.  The 
tunnel  takes  its  course  under  Carlton-gardens 
and  William  street,  Caledonian-road,  at  a  depth 
Tanking  from  38  to  45  feet,  and  thence  under  the 
Caledonian-road  at  a  depth  of  54  feet.  From  this 
point  the  tunnel  fo  proposed  at  a  gradually  increas- 
ing depth  under  the  tunnel  of  the  Regent's  Canal, 
near  Half-Moon-crescent,  where  the  depth  is  90 
feet.  The  direction  of  the  tunnel  is  then  under 
Penton-street,  Chapel-street,  and  While  Lion- 
street,  Pentonville,  the  depth  being  no  less  than 
101  feet,  and  the  inclination  being  1  in  1,062. 
From  hence  the  tunnel  passes  under  the  City-road, 
at  Claremont-terrace,  in  the  rear  of  St.  Mark's 
church,  Myddelton-square,  at  a  depth  of  87  feet, 
ffraduail^  decreasing  until  the  tunnel  arrives  at  the 
New  River  Head,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  carried  at  a  depth  of  68  feet.  A  gradual  de- 
crease in  depth  then  takes  place.  Under  Myddel-^ 
ton-street,  Clerkenwell,  it  is  51  feet ;  Gloucester- 
street,  48  feet;  Skinner-street,  Clerkenwell,  43 
feet;  Corporation-row,  Seckfoid-street,  and  Suf- 
folk-street, each  at  a  depth  of  42  feet ;  Aylesbury- 
street  (leading  to  the  Sessions-house,)  41  feet; 
And  St.  John's  square,  38  feet.  From  this  point 
the  tunnel  passes  under  the  closely-populated  dis- 
tricts of  St.  Sepulchre  Without  at  depths  gradually 
decreasing  until  it  reaches  Cow-cross,  where  it 
will  be  only  25  feet  below  the  surface.  Here  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  the  tunnel  at  a  depth  varying 
from  28  to  33  feet,  from  Greenhiirs  rents  to  West 
Smithfield,  at  an  inclination  of  1  in  1,062.  Passing 
under  the  Greyhound  inn-yard  at  a  depth  of  31 
feet,  the  tunnel  is  proposed  to  reach  Hosier-lane  at 
28  feet.  Cock-lane  at  29  feet,  and  the  Saracen's 
head  inn-yard  at  a  similar  depth.  Under  Skinner- 
street  Snow-hill,  the  depth  will  be  28  feet,  and 
the  tunnel  will  terminate  at  Angel-court,  on 
the  southern  side  of  Skinner-street,  at  a  depth  of 
24  feet.  A  small  cutting  will  here  commence, 
passing  through  Green  Arbor-court,  at  a  depth  of 
19  feet;  Bishop's  court,  14  feet;  Sea-coal  lane, 
II  feet;  ^Fleet-lane,  5  feet;  and  thence  into 
the  city  terminus.  Fleet  Prison-yard,  where  the 
line  will  emerge  on  a  level.  The  entire  length  of 
the  intended  extension  will  be  three  miles  4} 
chains,  of  which  the  tunnel  will  occupy  two  miles. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  tunnel  will  pass  under 
only  one  main  sewer.    The  London  ana  Birming- 


ham company  propose  taking  powers  for  carryiog 
out  a  deviation  line,  if  foimd  neoessarr,  and  to 
take  such  property  as  may  be  required  for  that 
purpose.  The  plans,  which  are  engraved  in  a 
very  elaborate  stvle  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Ross^ 
of  the  Hampstead-road,  indicate  the  various  houses 
which  the  company  prq>ose  to  purchase  alto- 
gether, or  to  affiird  oompensation  for,  if  injuriously 
affected  by  the  projectea  line.  For  the  convenience 
of  a  grand  city  terminus,  the  company  propose  to 
take  powers  for  obtaining  the  whole  range  of 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Skinner-street,  ex- 
tending from  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  east  to  Tum- 
again-fane  on  the  west,  and  including  from  that 
point  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  the  eastern  side  of  Far- 
ringdon-street,  and  passing  to  the  rear  of  the  prison 
yanl,  extending  again  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  Prupean-square,  thus  occu- 
pying the  site  of  all  the  intermediate  houses.— 
JKoikifoy  Telegraph. 

The  Petrified  Forest  near  Cairo. — The  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  from  an  account  given  by 
Dr.  Duist,  of  Bombay,  in  explanation  of  some 
specimens  of  silicified  wood  presented  by  him  to 
the  Literary  Society  of  St.  Andrews: — "The 
specimens  consisted  of  about  forty-five  pieces  of 
wood ; — trunks,  roots,  knots  and  branches,  from 
three  inches  to  three  feet  in  length ;  some  were 
exhibited  sliced  and  transparent,  showing  the  sap 
vessels  snd  the  medullary  rays;  some  cut  into 
bracelets  and  brooches,  in  explaining  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these.  Dr.  Buist  stated  that  few  things 
were  more  remarkable — few  less  noticed  (consid- 
ering bow  worthy  it  was  of  examination) — than 
the  petrified  forest  near  Cairo.  From  the  city  yon 
proceeded,  by  the  caliphs'  tombs,  to  the  south- 
east. Passing  for  ^ve  miles  through  an  arid  val- 
ley, through  which  a  river  torrent  appeared  to 
have  flowed,  skirted  on  both  sides  by  low,  brown, 
rocky  ridges,  the  traveller  turns  suddenly  off  to 
the  right,  and  beyond  the  first  range  of  sand  hills 
finds,  spreading  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  vast 
expanse  of  rolling  hillocks,  covered  with  prostrate 
trees.      At  first  sight  these  wear   exactly  the 


aspect  of  rotten  wood  due  out  from  a  Scottish  or 
Irish  peat-bog.  The  color  and  the  amount  of 
decay  seem  the  same.  They  are  lying  in  all  posi- 
tions and  directions  on  the  surface  of  the  burning 
sand — some  forty  or  fifly  feet  in  length,  and  one 
or  two  feet  in  thickness ;  not  continuous  or  entire, 
but  in  a  line  broken  across,  \e(i  in  their  pIsces 
like  sawn  trunks.  On  touching  them,  instead  of 
proving  mouldering  and  decay^,  they  turn  out  to 
be  hard  and  sharp  as  flints.  They  ring  like  cast- 
iron,  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch  glass. 
The  sap-vessels  and  medullary  rays — the  very 
bark  and  marks  of  worms  and  insects,  and  even 
the  spiral  vessels — remain  entire;  the  minutest 
fibres  of  the  vegetable  structure  are  discernible  by 
the  microscope.  Here  you  have  the  carbon — the 
most  indestructible  matter  known  to  us — entirely 
withdrawn,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  mass  of 
silica — a  matter  insoluble  by  any  ordinary  agent, 
and  at  any  common  heat.  Yet  so  tranquilly  has 
the  exchange  been  accomplished  that  not  one  atom 
has  been  disturbed;  the  finest  (iBSuee  remain 
entire ;  the  most  delicate  arrangements  unioter- 
fered  with.  The  limits  of  the  petrified  forest  are 
unknown ;  it  probably  extends  over  an  area  of 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles.  It 
has  never  been  described  with  any  care,  and  extra- 
ordinary as  it  is,  has  excited  very  little  attention. 
The  trees  are  scattered  loosely  and  at  intervals 
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Ofer  the  desert  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  Saei,  a 
distanoe  of  86  nilee.  No  dieorj  of  their  ailieifi- 
eatioo  or  their  appearance  where  they  are  found 
has  erer  been  atteo^ted.  The  late  Dr.  Maleolm- 
aon  iband  fra^ents  of  the  wood  imbedded  in  the 
eonflomerate  which  contains  the  Egyptian  jas- 
pers, and  threw  it  ont  as  possible  that  they  and 
the  gravel  of  the  desert,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  jasperSf  might  possibly  be  the  result  of  abrasion 
or  denudation.  This  threw  the  difficulty  only  one 
step  further  back  ;  besides  this,  that  the  appear- 
mnoe  of  the  forest  is  at  yariance  with  the  theory. 
No  agates  or  gravel  appeared  around ;  the  trees 
seemed  to  have  been  petrified  as  they  lay ;  thev 
looked  '  like  a  forest  felled  by  mighty  winds.'  A 
farther  mystery  was  this ;  they  lay  on  the  surface 
of  bare  drift  sand  aiid  gravel,  and  reposing  on 
limestone  rucks  of  the  most  recent  tertiary  forma- 
tion— the  texture  and  color  of  the  imbedded  oyster 
shells  were  as  fresh  and  pure  as  if  brought  not 
six  weeks  from  the  sea." 

POWKR    or    DISTINGUISH  mo   COLORS   IN   ▲  MaN 

BLIND  FROM  INFANCY. — Bv  J.  Blsck,  M.  D.,  Glas- 
gow.— Mr.  Thompson  lost  his  sight,  when  twenty 
months  old,  by  a  second  attack  of  small-pox ;  not- 
withstanding this,  he  could  with  great  ease  dis- 
tinguish one  color  from  another,  refuting  that 
common  saying,  "  that  such  a  one  is  no  more  able 
to  judge  of  this  or  that  thing  than  a  blind  man  is 
of  colors."  He  eonld  impart  all  kinds  of  colors 
to  all  kinds  of  cloth,  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  all  ihade$  of  colors.  He  was  by 
trade  a  dyer,  and  followed  that  occupation,  unas- 
sisted, with  great  success,  for  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years.  The  drysalter  that  supplied  him  with  dye- 
stuflls  says,  no  man  was  a  better  judge  of  their 
qualities  than  Mr.  Thompson.  I  inquired.  How 
he  was  able  to  give  lighter  and  darker  shades  to 
his  goods  t  This  he  did  by  submitting  them  to  a 
longer  or  shorter  process — and  how  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  the  goods  that  were  clouded  from 
those  that  were  uniformly  colored?  '*That  is 
more  than  I  can  tell,"  said  he,  and  I  believe  he 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  so ;  for  when  one  of 
the  external  senses  is  destroyed,. or  constitutionally 
wanting,  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  frequent 
employment,  are  in  most  cases  endowed  with  an 
extracirdinary  degree  of  energy,  as  if  the  share  of 
sensorial  power,  naturally  l^longing  to  the  lost 
organs,  was  distributed  among  the  rest  and  modi- 
fied to  their  respective  uses ;  and  the  facility  with 
which  Mr.  Thompson  managed  every  department 
of  his  intricate  business  is  an  interesting  example 
of  what  has  just  now  been  stated.  He  seemed 
to  understand  the  common  rules  of  perspective. 
After  reading  to  him  a  description  of  a  landscape, 
I  asked  him  if  he  saw  it  in  his  mind*s  eye  ?  He 
said  *•  Perfectly  well."  The  writer  first  brings 
into  view  a  stream,  then,  beyond  the  stream  is  a 
level  plain,  which  is  bounded  by  a  circle  of  high 
mountains,  at  the  same  time  stretching  out  his  arm 
to  different  lengths,  which  represented  the  dis- 
tances of  the  diflferent  objects  nMotioned.  This 
strengthens  a  declaration  of  Professor  Reid's, 
**  That  sight  discovers  almost  nothing  which  the 
blind  ma^  not  comprehend."  I  informed  him 
that  if  his  sight  coald  be  restored  by  ao  opera- 
tion, the  obiects  which  he  conceived  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance would  appear  to  his  eye  as  all  on  one  line, 
and  he  would  have  to  learn  only  by  experience  to 
judge  of  their  distance.  But  this  doctrine  he  was 
slow  to  believe.  I  informed  him  that  the  patients 
who  were  couched  by  Cheselden,  Wardrop,  and 


others  thought  everything  they  saw  touched  their 
eyes ;  '*  It  may  be  so,"  says  he,  '*  but,  as  this  is 
a  lesson  I  will  never  need  to  learn,  I  will  say 
nothing  more  en  the  subject."  Mr.  Thompson's 
life  shows  what  patienoe  and  perseverance  will 
accomplish.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
young ;  and  though  the  greatest  object  left  in  a 
large  family,  yet  without  bis  aid  they  would  have 
been  lef\  destitute.  He  had  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion, was  temperate  in  hrs  habits,  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  and  food  of  music. — Medical  Times, 

What  a  world  of  dream-land  seemed  to  vanish 
from  before  us,  as  we  read,  in  a  sort  of  every-day 
paragraph,  in  an  every-day  paper,  an  account  of 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Venice  to  Yi- 
cenza !  Venice  to  Vicenza  by  railroad !  The  old 
sea-girt  queen  of  the  Adriatic  chained  and  bound 
to  the  mainhind !  "  The  railroad  between  Venice 
and  Vicenza,  which  passes  over  the  magnificent 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Lagunes,  and  the  three 
other  bridges  over  the  rivers  Tessina,  Bochigliere, 
and  Retrone,  and  through  two  tunnels  near  Vi- 
cenza, was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  The  departure 
took  place  from  Venice  a  few  minutes  before  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  the  train  passed  the  bridge 
across  the  Lagunes  in  eight  minutes,  a  distance 
which  is  not  accomplished  by  a  gondola  in  so  little 
time  as  an  hour.  The  whole  journey  to  Vicenza 
was  performed  in  a  little  less  than  two  hours.  The 
weather  was  fine,  the  road  was  found  to  be  perfect, 
and  the  departure  and  arrival  of  the  train  were 
hailed  with  loud  cheers  by  a  large  concourse  of 
persons,  assembled  at  both  en£." — Aihenaum^ 
Jan,  31. 

Terra-Cotta  Church  at  Platt,  near  Man- 
chester.— ^This  church  is  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Sharp.  Each  separate  piece  of  the 
terra-cotta  is  cast  to  the  required  form,  and  is  much 
about  the  same  size  as  a  corresponding  block  of 
stone.  Every  piece  is  hollow,  being,  as  it  ap- 
peared, afterwards  filled  or  backed  up  with  con- 
crete. They  are  all  nothing  more  than  pots,  and 
from  the  trial  we  made,  seem  to  have  less  cobe* 
sive  power  than  brick.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
made  to  support  great  weights.  The  piers  of  the 
church,  which  appear  remarkably  slender,  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  these  pots.  The  plan  b  the 
clustre  of  tour  shafts.  There  are  the  usual  defects 
incidental  to  the  burning;  parts  of  the  mullions 
are  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  lines  of  the 
window-sill  undulate  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. Indeed,  the  whole  building,  though  good  in 
design,  and  not  deficient  in  ornament,  wOl  not  bear 
a  near  approach.  The  face  of  each  piece  is  scored 
with  lines  to  imitate  the  tooling ;  and  the  mortar 
joints  are  large  and  obtruding. — JBuilder, 

The  Danish  government  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  resume,  if  not  the  colonization,  at  least  the 
farming  of  the  Nicobar  Islands— once  already 
abandoned  because  of  the  deadly  nature  of  their 
climate  to  European  constitutions.  The  group 
abounds  in  timber  and  ebony  ;  and  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  fertile  even  beyond  the  average  fertility  of 
their  meridian.  An  expedition  has  been  fitted 
out,  composed  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  to 
examine  and  report  upon  their  capabilities.  Tht 
islands  are  peopled  1^  a  race  considered  to  belong 
to  the  wide  Malay  dififusioii — mild  in  character, 
and  friendly  to  strangers.  The  Danes  calculate 
on  cultivating  Theresa  Islands,  the  most  westerly 
of  the  group,  by  Chinese  from  the  Sunda  Islands; 
who  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  moist 
heats  of  their  dangerous  climate. — Ath,,  Jan.  24. 
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Buenos  At rc8.— There  has  been  some  dispute 
between  the  journals  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  goT- 
ernroent  in  the  affairs  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
CbnstittUionnel  accuses  M.  Guizot  of  duplicity  in 
sanctioning  the  appointment  of  Captain  rage  as  a 
secret  negotiator  to  the  court  of  Rosas,  and  makes 
a  pretty  romantic  narrative  of  the  intrigues  of  that 
officer  with  the  daughter  of  the  dictator.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  French  in- 
vention : — 

"  While  we  were  apparently  interposing  openly 
and  firmly  for  the  independence  of  Monte  Video, 
and  for  the  execution  of  the  royal  treaty  of  1840, 
we  were  demanding  in  an  under  tone  from  Rosas 
some  apparent  concessions,  a  little  more  wisdom 
and  mildness,  promising  him,  no  doubt,  that  we 
would  in  some  other  way  second  his  designs,  and 
one  day  or  another  establish  by  pacific  mean^  the 
unity  of  his  empire  on  both  banks  of  the  Plata, 
According  to  custom,  the  confidential  agent  of  M, 
Guizot  and  Admiral  de  Mackau,  Captain  Page, 
communicated  with  Rosas  through  the  able  and 
acute  Manuelita,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator. 
Captain  Page  took  the  ^eatest  precautions  not  to 
wound  the  just  susceptibility  of  Baron  Defiaudis 
and  Admiral  Lain^,  tne  official  negotiators.  His 
only  mission  was  to  ^ive  Rosas  the  l^t  assurances, 
and  trace  out  to  him  his  line  of  conduct  in  the 
negotiations.  Manuelita  listened  to  these  sugff( 
tions  with  feigned  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
ffallant  diplomatist.  The  beautiful  and  astute 
daughter  of  the  Guacho  displayed  in  this  diplo- 
matic game  alt  the  ability  and  archness  she  for- 
mally showed  in  amorous  intrigue.  Manuelita 
exacted  by  a  thousand  coquetries  positive  proofs 
of  the  sincerity  of  M.  Guizot,  and  at  last  Captain 
Page,  aAer  making  the  best  defence  he  could,  sur- 
rendered his  arms,  and,  drawn  in  by  his  irresisti- 
ble adversary,  consented  to  read  the  letter  entrusted 
to  him  by  M.  Guizot.  Manoelita  confessed  her 
conviction,  but  said  that  her  father,  having  been 
80  often  deceived,  would  still  doubt ;  adding,  that 
if  the  captain  would  but  confide  the  letter  to  her 
for  only  a  few  minutes,  she  would  bring  him  back 
a  most  satisfactory  answer,  and  place  in  his  hands 
the  entire  management  of  the  affiiir.  Our  novice 
in  diplomacy  deuvered  up  the  mysterious  paper. 
From  that  day  he  has  never  seen  it  again.  At 
first  he  reclaimed  it  in  friendly  terms,  then  politely, 
but  firmly,  and  at  last,  being  driven  into  a  rage, 
used  menaces.  He  was  told  that  the  precious 
document  would  be  kept  until  it  was  published, 
and  the  good  disposition  of  M.  Guizot  towards 
Rosas  made  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
ader  which  the  manuscript  should  be  returned  to 
him." 

The  letter  alluded  to,  sent  by  M.  Guizot  to  Ad- 
miral Mackau,  approving  the  appointment  of  Capt. 
Page,  is  published  by  the  ConstihUionnel ;  but 
simply  expresses  M.  Guizot*s  desire  for  peace  on 
the  banks  of  the  Plata,  and  a  hope  that  Rcsas  will 
accept  the  mediation  of  France  to  efifect  it.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  the  QmstitutionneTs 
romance,  Capt.  Page  publishes  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  it : — 

'*  I  owe  to  the  dignity  of  an  officer  commanding 
one  of  the  king's  ships,  and  charged  with  a  specif 
mission,  to  declare — ^fiist,  that  the  letter  whicn  you 
have  published  was  delivered  by  myself  into  the 
hands  of  his  Excellency  M.  Arana,  minister  for 
foreign  afi[airs  of  the  Argentine  confederation ,  to  be 
fully  and  entirely  communicated  to  his  Elxcellency 


Greneral  Rosas,  according  to  the  orders  I  had  i^ 
ceived  ;  secondly,  that  this  letter  was  returned  to 
me  by  M.  Arana  himself,  and  that  it  is  still  io  mj 
possession ;  thirdly,  that  at  th^  time  of  the  presen- 
tation of  this  letter,  and  of  my  first  audience  of 
General  Rosas,  I  had  never  in  my  life  seen  Donna 
Manuelita,  his  daughter.  Consequently,  I  eive 
the  most  formal  contradiction  to  whoever  may  dare 
to  repeat  or  maintain  the  truth  of  the  fable  yoa 
have  published  as  to  the  pretended  intervention  of 
Donna  Manuelita  in  the  presentation  of  ihe  letters 
which  accredited  me  to  the  governor  of  the  Argen* 
tine  confederation." 

This  is  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  news- 
paper assertions  are  not  always  founded  on  truth* 
It  would  be  curious  if  the  speculations  of  one  oi 
our  contemporaries  on  a  much  more  important 
matter  turned  out  to  be  as  fabulous  as  the  pretty 
romance  of  Donna  Manuelita. 

Madagascar. — ^The  ConstUtUionnd  says,  that 
the  squadron  for  the  expedition  against  Madagas- 
car is  about  to  sail.  It  is  composed  of  the  frigates 
La  Ghire,  Captain  Aubry  Bailleul ;  Armide^  Cap- 
tain Despointes  ;  12etn  Blanche,  Captain  Gatier ; 
Belle  PouUy  Captain  Grael ;  and  Psyche,  Captain 
Doret.  But  as  Captain  Grael  is  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  he  will  on  his  arrival 
be  replaced  by  Captain  Desfoss^,  commandant  of 
that  station,  who  will  take  the  general  command 
of  the  expedition.  The  frigates  will  not  take  out 
their  full  complements,  because  they  will  have  to 
carry  troops  or  infantry,  marine  artillery,  and  engi- 
neers. Two  or  three  store-slctops  will  accompany 
them.  The  command  of  the  troops  is  given  to 
General  Duvivier,  who  has  served  for  a  long  time 
in  Africa. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  object  the  ex- 
pedition can  hope  to  accomplish.  Madagascar  is 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  barbarians  in  the 
world, — numerous,  hardy,  warlike,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  European  weapons,  artillery 
and  musketry.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  un- 
known ;  the  coasts  barren  where  they  are  not  for- 
tified ;  and  the  climate  fatal  to  European  consti- 
tutions. It  requires  little  foresi|rht  to  predict  that 
the  expedition  must,  for  all  practical  consequences, 
be  a  complete  failure.  The  French  will  find  the 
conquest  of  Madagascar  a  very  dififerent  afito  to 
the  seizure  of  Tahiti.  It  is  unlikely  they  will  ever 
get  beyond  the  coast,  fur  the  country  is  believed  to 
be  difficult,  and  the  roads  almost  inaccessiUe. 
For  the  present,  the  expedition  is  flattering  to 
French  vanity. 

MomiMiNT  TO  SouTHnr. — A  monument,  the 
funds  for  which  were  raised  by  subscription,  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Southey,  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  the  north  aisle  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  It 
consists  of  a  bust,  executed  in  white  marble,  (by 
Baily,  R.  A.,  also  a  native  of  Bristol,)  io  his  be^ 
style,  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  grey  marble,  which 
bears  the  following  brief  inscription  ; — '^  Robert 
Southey,  b^m  in  Bristol,  October  4,  1774  :  died  at 
Keswick,  March  21,  1843." 


PLATING   AT  SOLDIERS. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  militia  b  being  organised 
with  the  charitable  purpose  of  allowing  a  certain 
martial  prince  the  opportunity  of  rekearsin^  the 
very  difl^colt  character  of  oommander-iiiHcbief.— 

Punch. 

uigitizea  Dy  \>jkj\j^ik. 
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India. — As  matters  stand  at  present,  there  is  no 
ffroond  for  hostilities  a^nst  the  kingdom  of 
Lahore.  The  government  has  not  declared  against 
the  British ;  there  has  heen  no  invasion  of  mitish 
territory ;  no  insult  to  British  power ;  the  goTem- 
ment  is  actually  in  alliance  with  the  British  ;  has 
been  so  for  these  twenty  years ;  and  in  the  Aflghan 
war  it  rendered  us  valuable  service.  What  possi- 
ble righi  have  we  to  go  to  war  with  such  a  state? 
The  soldiery  of  the  Sikhs  may  be  turbulent,  and 
craving  for  additional  pay,  and  may  now  and  then 
shoot  their  governors ;  but  what  is  that  to  us  ? 
We  have  no  more  right  to  invade  Lahore,  because 
its  subjects  are  turbment,  than  France  would  have 
to  invade  Ireland  because  the  tenants  assassinate 
their  landlords.  Nor  even  in  the  extreme  case  of 
a  burst  of  the  unruly  Sikh  soldiery  into  the  British 
Indian  territory,  should  we  have  any  more  right  to 
make  war  on  the  government  than  Spain  would 
have  had  a  right  to  make  war  on  England  for 
having  suffered  the  Evans  legion  to  disembark  on 
her  shores. 

We  must  have  no  equivocal  wars ;  all  wars  of 
aggression  are  scandalous  in  the  sight  of  man,  and 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  No  territorial 
advantage  can  compensate  for  their  insult  to  jus- 
tice. They  are  always  punished ;  sometimes 
alowly,  because  other  punishments  are  involved  in 
them;  but  sometimes  suddenly,  nay,  sometimes 
immediately,  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
strike  men  with  the  sense  of  their  enormities. 
The  whole  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  was 
but  one  great  lesson  of  the  guilt,  and  of  the  pun- 
ishment, of  aggression.  The  aggression  of  Pru- 
sia,  Austria,  and  Russia  on  Poland  was  punished, 
before  mankind  had  lost  the  sense  of  the  aggres- 
sion, by  the  desperate  defeats  and  profound 
humiliation  of  the  whole  three.  The  whole 
French  war  was  an  aggression ;  and  France  with- 
in a  few  years  was  punished  for  it,  by  exactly  the 
same  species  of  penalty— desperate  defeats  on  her 
own  soil,  and  the  double  capture  of  her  capital. 
But  even  the  episodes  of  the  French  war  were  full 
of  the  same  moral.  The  aggression  on  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  in  the  invasion  of  .Egypt  was  in- 
stantly punished  by  the  loss  of  her  finest  fleet,  by 
the  capture  of  her  whole  Egyptian  army,  by  the 
Russian  conquest  of  Italy,  and  by  the  loss  of 
100,000  men  in  its  useless  defence. 

Spain  was  the  great  aggression  of  Napoleon. 
That  war,  after  wasting  Uie  strength  of  France, 
degrading  her  military  tame,  and  wasting  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  troops,  finished  by 
bringing  an  invader  across  the  Pyrenees,  the  first 
invader  of  France.  The  next  aggression  was  the 
invasion  of  Algiers.  That  war  has  continued  now 
for  fifteen  years,  a  perpetual  drain  on  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  France.  Tet  Algiers  is  no  more 
now  a  French  territory  than  it  was  in  the  first  hour 
of  the  invasion.  That  aggression  w{^  solemnly 
▼isited  on  the  dynasty  and  the  administration  by 
which  that  great  national  crime  was  committed. 
With  the  suddenness  of  a  thunder-clap  t^ie  Bour- 
bons were  driven  from  the  throne,  its  ministers 
were  flung  into  the  dungeon,  and  its  general  was 
sent  to  roam  the  world  in  exile. 

And  with  lessons  like  those  before  us,  what 
blindness  would  it  be  to  the  common  experience 
of  man,  and  what  provocation  of  the  fearful  judg- 
ments of  Heaven  would  it  be,  to  make  a  war  of 
aggression  on  the  Punjaub,  or  even  to  coerce  the 
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eocmtry  into  receiving  a  British  force,  which,  after 
all,  would  be  but  a  more  insidious  shape  of  con- 
quest. What  is  it  to  us  if  the  people  are  barbari- 
ans, if  they  slaughter  the  succession  of  kings  and 
viziers  as  barbarian  as  themselves,  and  if  a  daring 
soldiery  usurps  the  power  of  a  degraded  sovereign  ? 
We  may  lament  that  such  atrocities  should  be 
committed  by  human  beings,  but  what  right  have 
we  to  be  their  teachers  ?  We  are  not  accountable 
for  thciir  morality,  nor  can  any  good  come  of  the 
teaching  which  begins  by  fire  and  sword,  and  ends 
by  the  seizure  of  their  territory. 

But  we  are  told  of  the  expense  which  this  riot^ 
ous  condition  of  the  Punjaub  entails  upon  our  gov- 
ernment, in  the  maintenance  of  a  frontier  army. 
This  is  a  mere  pretext :  the  army  must  be  main- 
tained somewhere,  and  the  additional  expense  of 
its  maintenance  on  the  western  frontier  is  not 
worth  speaking  of  in  an  imperial  point  of  view. 
That  there  is  a  lurking  desire  among  Indian 
officials  foi  the  seizure  of  the  Puniaub  has  been  so 
often  declared  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  it. 
New  appointments  and  new  emoluments  are 
tempting  things.  No  army  ever  objects  to  a 
campaign  in  prospect,  however  it  may  reprobate 
its  suflferings  daring  its  progress,  and  regret  their 
fmitlessness  at  its  conclusion.  To  the  shame  of 
that  literature  which  ought  to  teach  justice  and 
humanity,  the  Indian  journals  are  all  clamorous  for 
war.  lliey  talk  of  havoc  as  a  necessary  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  peace,  and  predict  a  suc- 
cession of  bloody  battles  with  the  calmness  of  a 
national  necessity.  They  may  be  assured  that 
such  views  will  gain  them  no  popularity  at  home, 
and  that  such  are  not  more  shallow  in  the  sight  of 
political  sagacity  than  they  are  oflfensive  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  mankind.  Let  them  exercise 
their  powers  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  Indian 
oivUization,  in  pacifying  the  spirit  of  Indian  hos- 
tility, in  educating  the  mind  of  the  great  country 
of  which  they  ought  to  be  the  intellectual  leaders ; 
in  curtailing  and  controlling  the  ambition  of  those 
rash  and  daring  fools  who  would  embroil  the  world 
for  their  personal  gain,  and  let  them  as  Christians 
inculcate  the  first  and  highest  lesson  of  Christi- 
anity— glory  to  God,  and  good  will  to  man. — 
Britannia. 

Ireland.— The  accounts  from  Ireland  continue 
to  be  of  the  most  painful  and  humiliating  order  to 
the  national  character.  Assassination  is  absolutely 
systematized  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and 
no  man  in  any  part  of  the  countrjr  can  regard  his 
life  as  safe  a  moment  from  the  time  when  he  de- 
mands a  debt,  expels  a  fraudulent  tenant,  brings  a 
villain  to  justice,  or  exercises  any  one  duty  belong- 
ing to  the  member  of  a  civilized  community.  That 
infamous  palliative  of  murder,  which  calls  itself 
wild  justice,  instantly  sets  its  machinery  at  work. 
An  assassin  is  sent  for,  set  upon  the  steps  of  his 
victim,  the  deed  is  done,  and,  vrith  his  hands  reek- 
ing with  the  blood,  the  murderer  walks  away  with 
the  eyes  of  the  population  upon  him,  not  one  of 
whom  will  seize  him,  nor  give  information  a^inst 
him,  nor  appear  as  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  on 
his  trial. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  what  i^  called 
Catholic  emancipation  was  granted,  on  the  most 
solemn  pledge  of  popery  that  it  would  satisfy  all 
its  wishes,  reconcile  all  its  feelings,  and  lay  on  the 
whole  popish  body  an  obligation  of  perpetuaL 
peace.  And  yet  the  conditioji^^^}ai^<^Dyhd  C 
hour  has  been  deteriorating.  O 
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HousB  or  Commons — ^Nsw  Elsction. — On  tlie 
whole,  thoofffa  any  attempt  to  draw  pontiye  mfer^ 
eoces  fipom  data  so  vague  as  we  possess  respecting 
the  temper  of  the  present  house  of  commons  must 
be  oncertain,  it  does  appear  possible  to  settle  the 
corn-law  question  by  means  of  the  present  hoose. 
The  conduct  of  its  members,  as  of  most  men,  will 
be  guided  not  so  much  by  reason  and  con? iction  as 
by  the  urgency  of  affairs.  Time  given  for  delibera- 
tion is  rarely  used.  Inquiry  is  postponed  from  day 
to  day ;  ana  men  act  at  last  because  they  cannot 
help  It,  just  as  they  would  have  done  at  first.  Two 
thirds  of  the  absentees,  when  it  comes  to  the  vote, 
will  be  as  undecided  as  ever  on  the  merits  of  a  free 
trade  in  com,  and  will  give  any  vote  for  a  quiet  life. 
A  minister  who  in  the  present  house  of  commons 
adopts  the  policy  of  the  party  who  have  a  definite 
object  in  view,  and  will  not  rest  till  it  is  attained, 
can  carry  his  measure ;  and  the  house  which  a  dis- 
solotion  is  likely  to  give  us  conld  do  no  more,  if  it 
did  so  much.  A  house  more  workable  for  the  ends 
of  total  repealers  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  tre- 
mendous electioneering  contest.  The  struggle  for 
the  reform  bill  was  ali^ming  enough  to  the  aristoc- 
racy. They  were  made  to  feel  the  odinm  they  in- 
curred b]^  opposing  a  comparatively  abstract  politi- 
cal doctrine.  What  might  be  the  consequence  of 
tikeir  being  for  weeks  and  months  denounced  in 
every  town  and  hamlet  as  the  withholders  of  bread 
horn  the  hungry  poort  That  is  the  form  in  which 
the  question  would  be  put.  The  volunteer  agents 
of  the  league  woald  prt>claim  this  doctrine  every- 
where ;  aiMl  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Miles 
— who,  as  it  is,  have  to  fly  from  meeting  to  meeXr 
in^  lest  the  wrongs  of  the  protectionists  should  lack 
voice — ^would  find  it  impossible  so  to  multiply  them- 
selves as  to  meet  their  accusers  ever]n)^'here.  A 
general  election  turning  on  the  corn-law  question 
must  inevitably  render  the  aristocracy  hateful  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  population  :  success  in  that 
election  would  almost  insure  their  destruction  as  an 
estate  of  the  realm.  And,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions of  such  a  possible  revolution,  the  fierceness 
and  inveteracy  of  the  struggle  while  it  lasted — ^the 
total  interruption  to  industrious  pursuits,  and  the 
temporary  paral3rsis  of  credit  it  would  occasion — 
are  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  witbont 
dretA.—'Spectaior* 

Mandfacturbs — Colonies. — Our  manifacturers 
say  they  do  not  fear  foreign  competition.  Perhaps 
not,  in  the  home  markets.  But  with  unrestrioted 
free  trade  they  will  no  longer  have  the  advantages 
thej  now  enjoy  in  our  colonial  markets.  As  Ja- 
maica  will  have  no  protection  for  her  su^,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  in  her  ports  any  discrim- 
inative duties  can  be  maintained  on  British  manu- 
factures. Our  colonial  markets  must  be  freely 
open  to  all  the  world ;  and  when  that  is  the  case, 
¥Hiat  will  be  the  use  of  our  maintaining  them  at 
a  considerable  expense  as  dependencies  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown?  We  may  as  well  allow  Australia  to 
declare  its  independence,  and  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  to  be  surrendered  to  the  United  Sutes. 
Why  should  we  care  for  the  Oregon,  ulien  its 
possession  can  confer  no  advantage  on  the  empire  ? 

With  entire  free  trade  we  must  throw  open  our 
ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  on  the  same  tenns 
that  they  are  open  to  oar  own  bottoms.  Reciprocity 
treaties  must  be  disregarded.  We  must  invite 
mareserved  competition  in  shipping  as  well  as  in 
agricnlture. 

We  might  go  on  further  to  dwell  on  the  compe- 
titioa  to  which  vast  bodies  of  our  artisans  must  be 


exposed.  The  Spitalfidds  maan&ctarers  most  so 
longer  look  for  protection  against  the  fabrics  of 
Lyons.  But  we  prefinr  here  to  confine  ourselves 
to  great  commercial  and  trading  interests,  becane 
we  fear  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  plead  tbs 
cause  of  the  artisan  apart  from  those.  I^bor  has 
latterly  been  the  last  commodity  thought  worth 
protection. 

WiU  the  minister,  on  Tuesday,  indeed  have  the 
temerity  to  propose  the  eventual  repeal  of  all  pro- 
tective duues,  domestic  and  colonial,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  free  opening  of  all  our  domestic  and 
colonial  markets  to  foreign  produce  and  manofac- 
tores  ?  It  would  seem  so  from  his  speech ;  bat 
we  can  never  believe  that  a  British  parliament  will 
be  so  insane  as  to  adopt  his  recommendation. — 
Britannia,  24  Jan, 

Railway  Deposits. — A  short  hot  extremely 
important  conversation  took  place  in  the  commons 
last  night,  on  the  means  by  which  the  required 
amount  of  railway  deposits  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  accountant-general.  From  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Mangles  and  Mr.  Masterman,  whose 
opinions  on  commercial  subjects  aie  entitled  to 
great  respect,  we  find  that  this  operation  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience  to 
the  mercantile  community,  unless  measures  are 
adopted  by  the  government  to  ease  that  pretanre 
on  the  money  market  which  the  absorption  of  nine 
or  ten  millions  of  capital  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Masterman  complains,  and  apparently 
with  good  reason,  of  the  reserve  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Certainly  companies  and  bank 
ers  ought  not  to  be  kept  until  the  last  moment  n 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  those  securities  which 
will  be  accepted  as  deposits. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  present  pro- 
poses to  take  only  government  stock,  exchequer 
bills,  and  India  bonds.  The  restriction  to  these 
securities  appears  unnecessary.  All  that  oarlia- 
ment  can  require  by  its  standing  order  is  tne  de- 
posit in  money,  or  money  value,  of  cenaio  sums 
to  establish  the  bon&fide  character  of  the  schemes 
that  come  before  it.  Now  there  can  be  no  ^oubt 
that  there  are  n>any  other  descriptions  of  stock  of 
quite  as  sulid  value  as  those  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  consents  to  receive.  The  stock  of  any 
paying  line  of  railway  is  as  sure  a  representative 
of  money  as  an  exchequer  hill.  A  better  repre- 
sentative, iiidet'd,  as  it  gives  its  holder  the  right  Is 
a  certain  portion  of  railroad  prooerty,  while  an 
exchequer  bill  owes  its  value  solely  to  the  credit 
of  government,  as  a  hill  of  exchange  does  to  the 
credit  of  an  individual.  Stock  in  the  London  and 
Birmingham  and  Great  Western  hues  ought  sorely 
to  be  regarded  as  no  less  available  as  security  for 
any  purpose  than  an  India  bond.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  dock  and  canal  shares,  of  bank  shares, 
and  of  shares  in  mines,  always  presuming  that  the 
undertakings  are  of  a  sound  character  and  are  pay- 
ing dividends,  {f  taken  by  the  accountant-gene- 
ral at  the  market  price,  they  are  of  no  less  real 
valne  than  government  stock.  With  the  prospect 
of  their  fluctuation  in  price  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
He  would  receive  shares,  and  he  would  retam 
ihem  exactly  as  he  would  consols  or  exchequer 
bills. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  suggestion,  it 
is  plainly  the  duty  of  government  to  fsusilitate,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  this  important  monetaiT 
operation,  and  to  set  at  rest  the  uneasiness  whidl 
the  subject  at  present  excites  in  the  best-infiuttsf 
commercial  circlea. — Britannia. 
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ArrtR  all,  it  cannot  be  a  very  enviable  post — 
that  of  Emperor  of  Ronia,  as  at  present  fiUed  by 
the  magnificent  potentate.  His  imperial  greatness 
must,  occasionally,  be  terribly  flustered  by  his  dig- 
nity. Suspicion  mnst  be  to  him  a  continual  body- 
guard. Of  this  pleasing  truth  we  read  the  strong- 
est evidence  in  a  letter  nom  Venice,  quoted  in  the 
Constituiionnd.  We  are  told  that  "  on  his  arrivad 
at  Padua,  he  himself  visited  the  apartment  in 
which  he  was  to  sleep,  striking  the  walls  with  a 
hammer,"  lest,  we  presume,  two  or  three  Poles 
should  be  concealed  behind  the  wainscot,  ready  to 
pay  a  midnight  visit  to  the  benefactor  of  their 
coantry.  He  ^  then  caused  the  mattresses  of  the 
bed  to  be  removed,"  lest  they  should  have  been 
crammed  with  combustibles,  to  explode  upon  the 
imperial  pressure — *<and  replacea  by  a  leather 
mattress,  which  was  filled" — with  roses  ?  asks  the 
reader;  no—-"  with  hay  under  his  eyes  !"  And 
then  catch  his  magnificence  taking  bite  or  sup,  for 
fear  of  ratsbane.  No :  <*  he  refused  to  taste  any 
of  the  dishes  prepared  for  his  supper,  and  called 
for  his  travelling  case,  out  of  which  he  took  a 
bottle  of  Malaga  wine,  and  a  cold  roast  fowl, 
which  he  shar^  with  Count  Orloff."  Whether 
the  emperor  had  previously  drawn  and  superin- 
tended the  roasting  of  the  fowl  himself,  is  not 
stated :  nevertheless,  it  would  not  make  a  bad 
ideal  subject  for  the  picture  gallery  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  to  have  Nicholas,  the  father  of  his  country, 
duly  limned  for  posterity — with  one  eye  watching 
the  spit,  and  the  other  fixed  on  a  new  ukase  about 
to  "be  issued  against  the  Russian  Catholics  and 
^  Jews.  When  he  went  to  the  opera  at  Venice, 
"  he  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  Count  Orloff  sat  in  the  front, 
attired  in  a  rich  uniform" — that  the  bullets,  if  any 
should  be  fired,  might  be  oflicially  delivered 
through  that  officer.  The  play  being  over,  four 
carriages  drove  up  to  the  gate;  "but  nobody 
could  tell  which  was  the  one  intended  for  the 
eoiperor." 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Nicholas  has,  in  his  ovni 
mind,  insured  himself  as  doubly  hazardous.  In  the 
Qesta  Eomanorum^  there  is  a  story  of  a  beautiful 
girl  who  was  fed  upon  serpents,  and  then  sent  to 
a  certain  tyrant.  She  kissed  him,  and  *'  venom 
did  its  work;"  the  tvrant  died.  Nicholas  has, 
assuredly,  never  read  the  story^-otherwise  he 
would  never  present  hb  hand — "  his  red  right 
hand" — to  the  lips  of  any  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects. 

DISSOLVING   VIEWS. 

We  recommend  an  addition  to  the  "  Dissolving 
Views"  exhibited  at  the  Poljrtechnic.  Could  not 
the  managers  of  that  institution  coptrive  to  include 
among  their  tableaux  a  view  of  the  existing  com 
laws! 

THE    DUKES. 

We  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
one  or  two  other  dukes  are  about  to  petition  her 
majesty  for  leave  to  lay  aside  their  title  for  awhile, 
and  take  a  plain  Mr. :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
certain  other  dukes  having  brought  the  nominal 
dignity  into  such  very  bad  odor.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  already  ordered  a  new  card-plate, 
aunply  inscribed — ^'^  Mr.  Russell." 


THE  CA?  WILL  riT. 


In  consequence  of  the  recent  displays  of  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  certain  dukes,  it  has  been  proposed, 
in  dame-schools,  to  substitute  the  ducal  coronet 
for  the  dunce's  cap. 


EMIGRATION. 

It  has  been  seriously  proposed  that,  instead  of 
sending  strong  working  men  out  of  the  country, 
large  premiums  be  ofilred  for  the  future  to  the 
dukes,  to  induce  them  to  emigrate. 

THE  last  new  POLK-XR. 

Mr.  Polk  would  persuade  us  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  is  by  special  desire  of  the  people 
of  that  state.  The  defence  is  inffenioos,  but  not 
original,  being  manifestly  copied  nom  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  IB&rrow's  "  Uipsies  of  Spain  :" — 

"  There  runs  a  swine  down  yonder  hill 
As  fast  as  e'er  he  can. 
And  as  he  runs  he  crieth  still, 
'  Come  steal  me  Gipsy  man.' " 

THE  R0BERTSE8  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

It  is  with  no  small  deffree  of  pleasure  that  we 
announce  the  death  of  Nuv,  Roberts,  aged  10  vols. 
Her  last  moments  had  been  anything  but  happy. 
She  died  in  extrenie  poverty,  on  the  first  of  January, 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  She  was,  bow- 
ever,  roost  afi^tionately  attended  to  the  last  by 
Mrs.  Trollops.  One  or  two  old  readers  survive 
her  loss. 

We  have  read  in  the  papers  accounts  of  the  ex- 
tensive naval  preparations  that  are  bein^  made  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  we  are  enabled  to  add  to 
the  reports  by  stating,  on  undeniable  authority, 
(namely,  our  own,)  that  his  lordship  has  given  an 
order  to  Mr.  Holman,  the  coach-maker  of  Long 
Acre,  for  the  immediate  construction  of  &ye  hun- 
dred captain's  gigs,  for  the  use  of  the  British 
navy. 

The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  has  sent  a  gene- 
ral invitation  to  the  Wonderful  Boy  at  the  Nore, 
to  attend  all  his  levees.  He  has  likewise  sent  a 
confidential  captain  to  Smithfield  Market,  to  pur- 
chase for  him  the  finest  Sow-wester,  to  try 
whether  he  will  swim  in  a  trough  of  the  sea  he 
has  ordered  to  be  sent  up  expressly  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

8EA  SONGS  FOR  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 

Dibdin's  songs  are  said  to  have  done  miracles 
for  the  BriUsh  navy,  by  inspiring  a  love  for  the  sea 
into  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  What  a  true 
benefactor  to  the  country  will  that  poet  be  who  can 
infuse  into  the  head  of  Lord  Ellenborough  any 
knowledge  of  that  element  over  which  he  has  been 
chosen  to  preside,  or  the  smallest  comprehension 
of  even  the  rudiments  of  that  service  he  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of. 

We  shall  endeator  from  time  to  time  to  implant 
into  his  lordship's  mind,  through  the  medium  of 
the  muse,  a  proper  admiration  for,  and  some  little 
comprehension  of,  that  glorious  pursuit  which  he 
vrill  in  future  have  not  to  follow,  but  to  lead  and  to 
control. 

We  insert  a  few  specimens  of  the  style  in  which  ^ 
the  Nautical  Lyric  for  Lord  Ellenborough  will  be 
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written.  They  are  of  course  adapted  to  his  lord- 
"^hip's  present  state  of  adyancement  in  the  science 
to  which  they  relate,  or,  in  other  words,  *'  to  the 
meanest  capacity,**  and  are  intended  to  he  sung  to 
guitar  accompaniments  :-* 

"  I  MAY  BE  WORTHY  YET." 

When  from  the  tranquil  hay  of  Heme, 

I  watched  the  steamer  ffo. 
And  saw  the  paddles  genUy  turn 

With  motion  faint  and  slow ; 

I  thouif  ht,  H  is  thus  we  live  and  learn 

Of  things  unknown  before. 
As  fortune's  paddles  take  a  turn 

To  some  strange  distant  shore. 

And  as  I  watched  the  fading  smoke 

Rise  upwards  from  the  sea, 
I  thought  '*  this  is  a  precious  joke 

To  make  first  Lord  of  me." 

But  never  mind,  some  knowledge  slight 

I  may  hereafter  get. 
And  of  my  new  o£&cial  light 

I  may  be  worthy  yet. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

\  Ye  mariners  of  England, 

I  '11  thank  you  if  you  please 
To  come  and  tell  me  something  of 

The  service  of  the  seas : 
I  've  something  heard  of  horse  marinesy 

But  nothing  do  I  know  ; 
Though  a  trip  in  a  ship 

I  to  India  once  did  go. 

If  enemies  oppose  me. 

And  say  I  *m  very  far 
From  being  what  1  ought  to  be, 

I  'II  say  that  others  are. 
So  come,  brave  tars,  and  teach  me 

A  vessel  for  to  know ; 
If  the  heel  is  the  keel — 

Or  abaft  means  down  below. 

Then  courage,  all  you  admirals, 

And  never  be  dismay 'd. 
For  I  'm  a  bold  adventurer,  ^ 

That  never  learnt  my  trade. 
Our  ministers  employ  me 

To  vote  for  them,  you  know ; 
Then  be  bold,  when  you  're  told 

That  by  interest  things  go. 

Then  here 's  a  health  to  Wellington, 

Who  made  of  me  the  choice ; 
And  to  his  worthy  colleagues  hold, 

Who  scorn  the  public  voice. 
Tell  France  and  tell  America 

They  may  begin  to  crow  ;— 
While  I  reign  o'er  the  main 

Is  the  time  to  strike  a  blow. 


INTmSL  TURKEY  AND  CHRISTIAN  ENGLAND. 

We  gather  from  a  writer  in  Blackwood^  that  we 
might  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  and  humanity  even 
from  the  barbarous  Turks.  In  Turkey,  the  crim- 
inal code  has  been  so  much  amended,  that — ''  The 
extreme  repagnanoe  of  the  present  Sultan  to  sign 
death-warrants,  even  in  cases  which  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  considered  as  amounting  to  wilful 
murder,  has  rendered  capital  punishment  extreme- 
ly rare."  Hence,  we  much  doubt  whether  be- 
nighted Constantinople  would  ofSst  snoh  ghastly 


exhibitions,  as  have  this  week  edified  the  popula- 
tion of  Christian  London.  The  divan  does  not  shed 
blood  in  revenge  :  the  council  of  St.  James'  still  de- 
mands an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  after 
the  good  old  Jewish  way.  The  English  minister 
hangs  according,  as  he  says,  to  the  fiible ;  whilst 
it  would  seem  the  barbarous  Turk  legislates  in  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 

NICHOLAS  SNUBBED. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  been  to  Rome,  to 
see  the  Pope.  The 'meeting  began  with  great 
civility, 

*'  And  so  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Bright- 
ness, 
There  passM  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness." 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  pope  took  his  em- 

Serorship  in  hand,  as  oaroorrespondent  assures  as, 
ealing  the  knout  upon  the  emperor's  soul,  as  lust- 
ily as  the  emperor  s  executioner  ever  knouted  a 
Polish  matron.  Some  aver  that  the  emperor  shed 
tears  ;  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
small  globules  of  iron  subsequentljr  found  where 
the  emperor  stood.  And  then  Nicholas,  taking 
the  eood  old  man  by  surprise,  would  kiss  the 
pope's  hand  ;  whereu{>on  his  holiness,  turning  to 
Carnal  Lambruschini,  quoted  in  a  low  voice, 
from  Shakspeare,  glancing  at  the  tainted  member 
the  while — '*  All  Uie  spices  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  this  little  hand." 

And  then  the  pope  had  the  hardihood  to  talk  to 
the  emperor  of  death  and  judgment :  it  mnst  be 
owned  very  free,  very  extraordinary  subjects  to  be 
broached  to  imperial  ears.  His  holiness  even  sug- 
gested to  Nicholas  that  he  might  some  day  be 
called  on  to  "  render  an  account  of  his  govern- 
ment;" whereupon,  we  learn  that  the  emperor* 
turned  a  little  pale,  and  shook  somewhat — possi- 
bly seeing  for  a  moment  the  blood  of  mangled  Po- 
land— possibly  hearing  her  multitudinous  shrieks. 
And  the  end  of  all  this  was,  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  Nicholas  that  he  would  not  treat  his 
Koman  Catholic  subjects  like  oxen,  but  really 
allow  them  some  liberty  of  soul.  And  with  this 
promise,  and  crest-fallen  like  an  eagle  with  the 
pip,  he  departed  from  the  hol^  father. 

And  then  the  emperor  tried  the  old  imperial 
way.  .  He  gave  money  to  Roman  charities ;  he 
bought  statues  and  pictures  ;  but  the  stale  trick  did 
not  succeed.  The  Komans  treated  Nicholas  with 
marked  contempt ;  in  which  they  certainly  showed 
higher  morality  than  many  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. They  would  not  forget  his  wholesale  rob- 
beries because  he  gave  a  few  thousand  scudi  to  the 
poor — they  would  not  forget  his  hourly  cruelties 
practised  on  ten  thousand  images  of  breathing  hu- 
manity, because,  forsooth,  he  may  have  bought 
Mercy  in  marble,  and  the  son  of  Mercy  on  canvass. 

NOTHING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  Times*  commissioner  writes  thus  of  the 
cottages  of  Derrynane  Beg : — **  The  cottai[[es  in- 
side were  almost  invariably  quite  dark,  and  filled 
with  smoke."  Why,  of  course.  How  otherwise 
could  Mr.  O'Connell  gather  the  repeal  fund  from 
poverty  and  ignorance,  if  he  did  not  keep  them 
''  quite  dark,  and  filled  with  smoke!" 


PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 

Hannibal  got  through  mountains  of  rock  by  the 
application  of  vinegar.     Ben  D'Israeli 
melt  Sir  Robert  Peers  heart  next  i 
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From  the  S|MCUtor«  31st  Jan. 
THE  MEASURE. 

Tbb  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
propounded  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  is  before  parliar 
ment  and  the  country.  It  both  falls  short  of  the 
most  extravagant  expectation  and  exceeds  it:  it 
abolishes  the  com  laws  less  abmptly  than  to  many 
would  have  been  desirable ;  it  does  more  than  abol- 
ish the  com  laws.  The  whole  scheme  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  three  great  parts,  each  contaming 
many  subdivisions. 

One  part  deals  with  the  com  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  plan  with  wheat  is  this :  the 
iliding-scale  of  duties  is  contracted  at  each  end, 
and  made  to  range  from  45.  to  IO5. ;  the  range  of 
prices  is  from  475.,  at  which  the  maximum  duty  is 
imposed,  to  535. ;  indicating,  so  far  as  an  artificial 
enactment  can,  a  price  of  575.  at  the  highest.  The 
inferior  grains  are  admitted  at  a  correspondingly- 
reduced  scale  of  duties.  AU  colonial  grain  is  ad- 
mitted at  a  nominal  duty — a.  great  b^n  to  the 
Anstralias.  Maize  and  buck-wheat,  as  grain  used 
in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  are  admitted  at  the  nomi- 
nal duty  of  l5.,  their  meal  at  an  equivalent  rate. 
Seeds  for  agriculture  and  food  for  cattle  are  admit- 
ted free.  Other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  used 
as  food— cattle,  meat,  and  vegetables — are  admitted 
free ;  others  at  reduced  duties.  The  new  acdle  of 
00m  duties  is  to  last  for  three  years ;  then,  by  the 
proposed  enactment,  to  cease  and  determine. 

As  a  preliminary  condition,  the  manufacturers 
are  called  upon  to  make  good  their  offer  to  give  up 
protection  on  their  part.  From  the  great  staple 
manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woollen  adl  duty  is  to 
be  absolutely  withdrawn ;  on  other  finer  manufac- 
tures, employing  more  domestic  labor,  protection  is 
»to  be  reduced  from  20  per  cent,  to  10.  There  is 
to  be  a  concurrent  revision  of  the  general  tariff; 
and  the  duties  on  a  multitude  of  articles  are  to  be 
reduced,  notably  on  spirits.  The  sugar-duties  are 
scarcely  touched.  High  duties  not  protective,  as 
those  on  tea  and  tobacco,  are  left  alone. 

Next  come  a  number  of  auxiliary  measures,  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  landed  interest,  though  the 
name  of  compensation  is  repudiated.  Loans  of 
public  money  are  to  be  made,  on  application  by 
persons  contemplating  a^cultural  improvements. 
Enormous  waste  and  mismanagement  are  to  be 
saved  by  a  consolidation  of  the  highway  depart- 
ments— establishing  some  six  hundred  separate 
boards  in  place  of  sixteen  thousand.  The  law  of 
settlement  is  altered :  a  five-years  **  industrial  resi- 
dence*' b  to  give  a  settlement ;  preventing  the  re- 
eurgitation  of  paupers  from  the  tactory  to  the  mral 
districts.  The  county-rates  are  to  be  relieved  of 
the  cost  of  prisoners ;  parochial  education  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  state ;  half  the  cost  of  medical  relief  is 
to  be  so  paid ;  with  many  minor  measures  of  a  cog- 
nate kind. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  scheme.  It  is 
received  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  more  staunch  adhe- 
rents with  acclamation ;  by  the  Richmond  party, 
and  a  few  waverers  who  have  now  deserted  the 
premier,  with  violent  protests  ;  by  some  of  the  lib- 
eral party,  with  hints  of  dislike  to  details,  by  othen 
with  gladness ;  out  of  doors,  by  the  protectionist 
press,  with  execration ;  by  some  of  the  eonserva- 
tiye  press,  with  dread ;  by  the  Leading  Journal, 
with  patronizing  pleasantry ;  by  the  factious  liberal 
papers,  with  a  tendency  to  disparagement — the 
impolicy  of  which  was  quickly  seen,  and  in  part 
repaired. 
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What  really  is  the  scheme  worth  t  It  has  its 
defects,  no  doubt,  and  in  our  estimation  serious  de- 
fects. It  wants  the  simplicity  appropriate  to  a  mea- 
sure the  best  for  its  chief  purpose.  It  is  too  large, 
or  not  large  enough — ^too  like  a  reorganization  of 
our  whole  commercial  sjrstem,  without  being  so ;  it 
disturbs  too  many  things,  without  always  effecting 
a  change  worth  the  turmoil.  The  alteration  of  the 
sugar-duties,  for  instance,  abating  35.  6d,  in  the 
dirorence  on /nee-labor  sugar,  deserves  the  term  of 
paltry.  It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  insist  on 
a  delay  of  three  yeara  before  the  final  abolition  of 
the  sliding  scale.  It  is  alleged  that  the  delajr  is 
injurious  to  that  very  interest  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
intended — the  agricultural :  if  on  mature  considera- 
tion the  protectionists  discover  that  tmth,  we  dare 
say  the  premier  vnll  be  happy  to  oblige  them  by 
waiving  the  three  years.  Considered  with  refer- 
ence solely  to  its  main  object,  the  measure  appears 
to  be  unduly  cumbered  with  auxiliaries :  the  whole 
scheme  is  in  too  many  small  parcels  to  be  conve- 
niently carried — like  an  old  maid's  coach-luggage, 
which  keeps  her  in  a  perpetual  fever  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  leaves  her  to  deplore  the  loss  of  part  at 
the  end. 

But,  on  a  broader  view,  what  does  the  measure 
dof  It  provides  for  abolishing  the  corn  laws.  It 
declares  the  principle  of  protection  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  wipes  away  hair  the  elaborate  works  of 
protection  at  once.  It  does  meet  the  emergency 
of  the  dearth,  so  far  as  that  is  admitted :  for  the 
dearth  is  not  one  to  the  wheat-eating,  but  to  the 
potato-eating  part  of  the  community ;  and  to  them 
the  reduction  on  duty  on  inferior  grains,  with  the 
free  admission  of  maize,  is  a  virtual  ropeal  of  the 
corn-laws  total  and  immediate.  If  the  delay  in 
sweeping  away  the  frapnents  of  the  protection  ma- 
chinery do  not  materially  serve  the  farmers,  but 
only  sooth  their  panic,  it  will  not  be  without  its 
good.  The  auxiliary  measures,  although  rogard- 
ed  as  incumbrances  to  the  main  project,  are  on  the 
whole  not  bad  in  themselves.  The  temporary  as- 
sistance may  give  a  timely  stimulus  to  that  agricul- 
tural improvement  which  competition  and  the  free 
interchange  of  the  raw  materials  for  agriculture 
will  keep  up.  The  new  law  of  settlement  is  just 
both  to  land-owner  and  to  pauper ;  protecting  the 
land-owner,  who  is  made  to  pension  the  wom-out 
servant  of  the  manufacturer ;  the  wom-out  work- 
man, who  is  now  hunted  with  his  famUy,  like  ver- 
min, from  parish  to  parish.  The  consolidation  of 
highways  may  effect  a  great  saving  of  expenditure 
and  an  equal  improvement  in  managing  the  paro- 
chial roads.  In  some  degree  the  framer  or  the 
scheme  has  taken  care  for  all  classes,  from  the  rich 
man,  who  is  to  pay  less  duty  on  his  foreign  car^ 
riage,  to  the  "  sanspotato,"  who  is  to  learn  to  rel- 
ish Indian  corn.  The  solicitor  for  the  producer, 
hitherto  exclu^vely  mling  our  tariff,  is  extended  to 
the  customer. 

Taxes  aro  romitted,  money  is  to  be  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  auxiliary  measures,  increased  expen- 
dituro  for  defence  was  announced  in  the  queen's 
speech ;  but  there  is  to  be  no  increase  of  the  in- 
come-tax :  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes  no  new  taxa- 
tion ;  having  confidence  in  the  reproductive  power 
of  a  liberal  policy  to  maintain  the  revenue.  Per- 
haps that  declaration  will  help  as  much  as  anything 
to  fulfil  the  hope  on  which  it  rests. 

Such  is  the  measure.    Shrewd  calculatora  say 
that  the  chances  are  in  favor  pf  its  passing  the  com- 
mons by  a  large  majority ;  and  the  lords  are  notf  ^^ 
likely  to  court  the  odium  which  collision  with  the^^ 
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lower  house  on  mth  a  subject  would  create.  The 
liberals  have  begun  to  learn  that  it  is  the  part  of 
earnest  free-traders  to  push  the  measure,  although 
its  details  may  not  be  identical  with  those  that  they 
themselves  would  have  framed.  It  is  not  clear  tluit 
the  whigs  would  have  advanced  one  so  broad  in  its 
■cope,  still  less  that  they  could  have  carried  it. 
Defeat  for  this  attempt  might  postpone  free  trade 
until  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  after  the  next. 
Let  the  measure  pass,  and  free  trade,  with  onlj 
such  impeifections  as  time  will  easily  remove,  is 
the  law  of  the  land ;  protection  a  tradition  of  the 
past,  traced  only  in  ruins  doomed  to  rapid  decay. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  BE-PRINT3. 


Largest  Factory  Building  ih  thb  World.— 
The  central  part  of  the  Portsmouth  (American) 
steam  factory,  which  is  304  feet  long,  is  now  two 
thirds  op.  The  eastern  wing,  of  150  feet,  will  be 
built  in  the  spring,  and  the  western  wing,  of  150  (eet, 
wfll  probably  be  built  in  the  course  of  next  year. 
The  centre  part  is  to  be  six  stories  high,  the  wings 
five  stories.  Height  of  the  lower  story  13  feet,  of 
the  other  stories  12  feet.  The  len&th  of  the  front 
will  be  504  feet,  or  about  a  tenth  of  a  mile.  There 
will  be  about  four  acres  of  flooring  in  the  Porta- 
aouth  factory.  Number  of  spindles,  50,000 ;  num- 
ber of  operatives  from  1300  to  1500.  In  the  rear 
two  parallel  buildings,  two  stories  high,  will  be 
extended  100  feet  back  from  the  junction  of  the 
main  building  with  the  wings ;  and  between  those 
buildings,  50  feet  from  the  main  structure,  the 
boiler-hoase  is  to  be  erected.  The  foundation  of 
the  chimney,  which  is  to  be  140  feet  high,  is  laid 
and  is  in  progrMS  of  erection.  A  gentleman  who 
has  been  travelling  the  last  year  in  pursuit  of  infor- 
mation respecting  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  who  has  visited  more  than  a  thousand  factories, 
informs  that  the  largest  factory  building  he  has 
seen  or  beard  of  is  at  Manchester,  in  this  State, 
which  is  440  feet  in  length.  There  is  no  factory 
in  England  to  compare  with  it  for  size. — Port*- 
mouth  Journal. — (BeWs  Messenger,) 

Anecdote  of  William  the  Fourth. — ^Tn  a 
recent  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  M.  P.,  an 
anecdote  is  introduced,  exemplifying  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  the  character  of  the'  honest  and  kind- 
hearted  sailor  king.  It  is  recorded  as  follows  in 
the  inscription  on  a  splendid  silver  salver,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Irving  a  few  months  previous  to  his 
majesty's  death  : — (royal  arms.)  **  King  William 
the  Fourth  has  given  this  piece  of  plate  to  John 
Irving,  Esq.,  the  representative  of  his  Majesty's 
late  highly  esteemed  friend  John  Rae,  Esq.,  in 
commemoration  of  a  review  dinner,  given  by  his 
Majesty,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1805,  at  Bedu)rd ; 
and  in  discharge  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds, 
which  the  King  on  that  occasion  borrowed  of  Mr. 
Rae,  his  guest — a  debt  which  had  not  recurred 
to  his  Majesty's  recollection  until  recently.— d8th 
March,  1837." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINTS. 

Harpers^  Piriorial  BihU,  No.  50,  is  carried  to  the 
first  Greneral  Epistle  of  Peter,  so  that  a  few  more 
will  complete  the  work. 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,    Ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Lee.     Part  13. 

iify  Mother^ s  Bible:  founded' on  an  incident  which 
happened  in  New  York. 

Barpers'  Select  NoveU :  No.  73.  The  Elves,  from 


the  German  of  Tieek,  by  Thomas  Cailyle ;  No. 
75,  the  Stepmother,  by  G.  P.  R.  Jamee. 

Memoir  of  the  Ute  AUxandmr  Promdfit,  D.  D.,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fomyth.    Harper  &  Brothers: 
New  York. 
The  Golden  Censer:  a  Collection  of  Anthems,  Col- 
lects, Prayere  and  Thanksgivings,  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  w- 
ranged  aocordiog  to  the  seasons  and  offices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Fuller,  D.  D.     J.  B.  Dow :  Doston. 
We  cannot  give  a  better  description  or  recom- 
mendation of  this  work,  than  is  contained  in  the 
title-page. 

The  Connection  between  Oeographf  and  Mstarw. 

A  Lecture,  by  George  S.Hillard.   W.D.Tidk- 

nor  &  Co. :  Boston. 

We  heard  this  lecture  delivered.  It  was  moie 
generally  interesting  than  many  others  of  a  large 
course.  We  advise  aU,  old  or  young,  who  are 
readers  of  geography  or  history,  to  make  this  aa 
early  part  of  their  studies. 

Keats'  Poetical  TVar*«.— (Nos.  56  and  57  of  Wiley 
&  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading.) 
Poetry  has  an  essence—a  life  and  reality,  apvt 
from  the  brilliancy,  pathos  and  humor  embodied  in 
its  expression.  This  essence  we  hold  to  consist 
mainly  in  the  quick  perception,  and  clear  expres- 
sion of  that  subtle,  mysterious,  but  no  leas  b^uti- 
fuUy  real  analogy  which  exists  between  nature  and 
the  soul  of  man, by  which  outward  things  are  made 
types  and  emblems  of  inward  powere  and  feelinga, 
and  whi<^  leads  us  almost  instinctively  to  ascribe  Uk 
and  sentiment  to  everything  that  interests  us  ia  the 
aspects  of  external  nature.  If  such  be  the  essence 
of  true  poetry,  these  volumes  are  full  of  it ;  with, 
all  the  extravagances  of  sentiment  and  languap 
which  they  contain,  they  display  poetical  genius  m 
its  purest  manifestations.  Keats  died  at  an  earty 
age,  broken  down  in  spirit,  it  is  said,  hj  a  savage 
and  unjust  critique  from  some  brutal  reviewer,  who 
had  just  sense  enough  to  sneer  at  the  faults  of  his 
poems,  and  lash  their  manifest  abeurditiea  and  af- 
fectation, vrithout  possessing  the  taste  to  a|^>redate, 
or  the  manliness  to  acknow^ge  their  unquealionar 
ble  beauties.  *'  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
written  in  water,"  was  the  inscription  which  Keats 
ordered  to  be  placed  upon  his  humble  tomb-stone. 
But  time  has  not  failed  to  bring  him  justice,  and 
although  the  peculiarities  of  his  works  axe  such  ss 
to  forbid  the  idea  of  their  ever  enjoying  an  exten- 
sive popularity,  they  possess  merit  sufikient  to  se- 
cure for  him  an  honorable  place  in  the  company  of 
English  poets. — Protestant  Churchman. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Mirror  will  commence  a 
new  v<dume  on  the  first  of  April.  We  copy  a  part 
of  the  prospectna,  which  shows  the  spirit  with 
which  the  proprietor  enten  upon  a  new  series : — 
''  It  is  the  determination  of  the  proprietor  to  make 
it,  from  the  date  of  the  nkw  volume,  the  very  bist 
LiTBRAftT  JOURNAL  IN  AifxaiCA,  and  to  cany  out 
the  i^an,  no  pakis  or  expense  will  be  spared.  The 
begging  system,  so  much  in  vogue  with  some  el 
tM  periodicals  of  the  day,  will  not  he  rdied  on  ia 
the  editorial  department  of  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror ;  and  what  the  editor  and  his  assistants  camist 
produce  themselves,  authore  of  real  talent  and  ge- 
nius will  be  liberally  paid  for  writing.  We  shall 
be  aMe  to  give  a  copbus  foreign  and  domcstic 
oorrbspondence,  of  the  very  highest  character  and 
style,  with  original  tales  a^^^^^^^Mt  «P> 
passed  by  any  other  journal."  o 
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From  the  China  Mail 
VISIT   OF   THE   HIGH   IMPERIAL  COMMISSIONEE 
KEYING  TO   HONGKONG. 

On  the  30th  November  last,  about  sunset,  the 
Virgin  steamer,  which  had  been  sent  to  Canton  for 
the  purpose,  arrived  at  Hongkong  with  the  com- 
missioner and  suite.  As  the  vessel  approached  the 
wharf,  the  Chinese  band  '*  poured  round  a  torrent 
of  shrill  sounds,'*  and  on  Keying^s  stepping  on 
shore,  three  gigantic  crackers  were  nred  off, 
which  we  presume  is  the  Chinese  method  of 
saluting.  Having  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
am  attendant  with  a  brush  having  dusted  the  soles 
of  his  immense  shoes,  the  procession,  composed  of 
English,  Chinese  and  Indians,  proceeded  along  the 
road,  producing  a  picturesque  effect.  Near  the 
head  of  the  crowd  was  a  Chinese  band,  making, 
like  that  of  Chrononhotonthologos, "  rou^h  music," 
and  taking  due  advantage  of  their  position  to  let 
their  instruments  be  heard,  followed  by  a  parcel 
of  boys  fluttering  little  banners,  but  whether  in 
triumph  or  in  defiance  we  could  not  make  out. 
There  were  also  men  bearing  alof^  pavilions  such 
as  our  readers  at  home  may  see  on  porcelain 
cups  and  lackered  ware ;  and  mingled  with  these 
were  others  carrying  large  boards  on  their  shoul- 
ders inscribed  with  Chinese  characters,  which 
may  have  been  intended  to  set  forth  the  titles  and 
dignities  of  the  commissioner ;  and  the  bare  feet 
and  tattered  appearance  of  the  fellows  themselves 
might  also  have  been  intended  to  mark  the  con- 
trast between  the  great  men  and  their  persuivants. 
The  guard  which  followed  must  have  been  one  of 
honor  solely ;  for  their  weapons,  of  all  imaginable 
shapes,  were  merely  of  painted  wood,  the  blades 
being  ornamented  with  gold-leaf  and  tin-foil.  There 
-was  something  very  fantastic  about  these  men  of 
war,  and  the  effect  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
towering  tinsel  head-dress  of  some,  and  the  red 
hats  of  others,  with  a  feather,  which,  instead  of 
standing  stifif  and  erect,  by  the  rule  of  contraries 
which  prevails  in  China,  hung  loose  and  dangling 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  executioners  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  this  group.  They 
were  clad  in  sober-colored  frieze,  with  grey  hats 
shaped  precisely  like  those  of  the 'guards,  and 
each  anoed  with  a  whip  or  other  instrument  of  cor- 
rective justice.  At  some  distance  followed  a  body 
of  sepoys  with  their  band,  sadly  puzzled  to  keep 
time  or  tune  with  another  Chinese  one,  immediate- 
ly behind,  consbting  of  eight  performers  on  gongs, 
cymbals,  and  wind  instruments ;  for  it  must  be 
remarked  that  all  the  available  music  was  to  be 
heard  together,  mingled  in  one  inharmonious 
whole.  The  principu  wind  instruments  were  in 
shape  like  a  flageolet  with  a  child's  brass  trumpet 
stuck  to  the  end  of  it,  emitting  a  sound  precisely 
like  the  chanter  of  a  bagpipe  without  the  drone. 
Then  came  Keying  in  a  large,  comfortable  sedan 
chair,  borne  by  eight  coolies,  and  guarded  by  a 
body  of  police ;  and  behind  were  the  officers  of  the 
military  staff  of  the  colony,  and  a  series  of  chairs 
having  mandarins  of  superior  button  and  unques- 
tionable feather,  down  to  others  who  had  nothing 
to  distinguish  their  rank  except  the  company  they 
were  found  in.    The  next  forenoon  the  governor, 
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accompanied  by  the  major-general  and  military 
staflT,  called  upon  Keying,  who  received  his 
visitors  with  his  accustomed  graceful  urbanity, 
embracing  his  excellency  and  the  general.  The 
aj>pearance  of  the  attorney-genersd  gowned  and 
wigged,  created  some  astonishment,  which  was 
spe^ily  turned  to  laughter  by  the  good  humor  of 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  himself. 
Being  a  visit  of  compliment,  iCeying  was  not  for- 
getful of  the  usual  forms  of  Chinese  etiquette,  and 
when  the  company  rose,  he  accompanied  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  outer  door  and  took  a  ceremonious 
leave.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  the  Chi- 
nese returned  the  visit  in  state,  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied the  governor  to  witness  a  review  of  the 
troops. 

In  the  evening  Keying  and  the  more  distin- 
guished members  of  his  suite  dined  at  the  govern- 
or's, where  they  met  the  general,  admiral,  and 
heads  of  departments.  About  nine  o'clock  a 
partjT  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled,  and 
dancing  was  shortly  af&rwards  commenced.  One 
of  the  Chinese,  a  member  of  the  imperial  family, 
offered  his  arm  to  a  lady  en  cavalier,  and  had  she 
not  apparently  misunderstood  his  meaning,  would 
probably  have  helped  to  form  a  set  at  a  quadrille. 
As  it  was,  he  took  the  arm  of  an  aide-de-camp  and 
stood  beside  one  of  the  dancers,  keeping  time  with 
head,  hands  and  feet,  and  waggishly  ogling  the 
ladies. 

The  next  day  the  imperial  commissioner  partook 
of  the  hearty  hospitality  of  the  major-general.  The 
imperial  commissioner,  accompanied  by  five  other 
mandarins  of  high  rank,  and  attended  by  his  motley 
group  of  retainers,  arrived  at  the  major-general's 
about  a  quarter  before  seven.  Upon  alighting  from 
his  chair,  the  commissioner  was  received  with  all 
the  honors  due  to  his  distingubhed  rank,  the  guard 
presenting  arms,  and  the  band  playing  the  national 
anthem.  The  party  at  dinner,  from  the  smallness 
of  the  apartments,  was  limited  to  sixteen.  In  the 
centre  was  placed  the  imperial  standard  of  China« 
waving  beside  the  banner  of  England.  Over  the 
doorways  were  hung  appropriate  Chinese  mottoes 
on  crimson  silk,  expressive  of  the  good  understaod- 
inj^  existing  between  the  two  nations;  and  this 
being  in  accordance  with  Chinese  custom,  the  for- 
eign visitors  expressed  themselves  much  gratified 
with  the  attention .  Upon  the  cloth  being  renMved, 
the  major-general  gave  first : — **  The  Que«n  of 
England  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  may  the 
happy  relations  subsisting  between  the  two.  coun- 
tries be  productive  of  increased  commerce  and 
prosperity  to  both."  The  general  in  the  second 
toast  addressed  Keying  more  at  len^h,  and  ai^er 
expressing  the  honor  and  gratification  he  felt  in 
receiving  him  on  the  present  occasion,  added  that, 
bred  and  bom  a  soldier  like  himself,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  occupy  much  time  with  unnecessary 
compliments,  but  simply  to  assure  him  that  he  gave 
him,  with  all  sincerity,  a  soldier's  wefcome,  and 
felt  satisfied  there  was  that  professional  sympaihjf 
between  them,  that  would  lead  him  to  accept  it 
with  corresponding  cordiality.  Having  said  thus, 
much,  the  major-general  continued — 'T must  not 
forget  the  high  representative  and  diplomatic  cp^ 
padty  in  which  his  excellency  is  now  among  us,  ov 
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the  great  objects  of  commercial  union  and  peace  he 
is  come  here  to  consolidate.  In  that  capacity, 
therefore,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  highest 
authority  in  China,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  his  health 
— the  health  of  Keying  the  enlightened  statesman, 
and  who,  alike  the  friend  of  England  and  of  China, 
has  taught  us  to  respect  him  as  much  for  his  p>oliti- 
cal  talents,  as  we  value  him  for  his  social  qualities." 
Keying  listened  with  great  attention,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  have  every  sentence  translated  fully  as 
the  general  went  along.  After  the  loud  applause 
with  which  his  health  had  been  drunk  had  some- 
what subsided,  Keying  replied  with  great  grace  and 
readiness,  to  the  effect  that,  **  though  his  talents 
had  been  greatly  overrated,  the  general  had  only 
done  justice  to  his  sincerity,  for  he  could  assure 
him  on  the  faith  of  a  Tartar  soldier,  while  he  had 
any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  China,  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  both  our  countries  should  be  always 
the  objects  nearest  to  his  heart."  He  then  gave 
his  hand  to  the  major-general  and  the  ffo? ernor,  who 
sat  beside  him,  with  earnest  good-will,  as  if  anxious 
by  this  act  to  convey  at  once  his  public  feeling  and 
his  personal  acknowledgment.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  afiability  and  good  humor  of  Keying, 
accompanied  by  the  highest  tact  and  good  breeding. 
He  was  jovial  at  dinner,  but  without  excess ;  and 
after  havmg  volunteered  a  Mantchow  Tartar  song, 
which  he  gave  with  great  spirit,  the  Conipany  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room,  where  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  ladies  of  the  giirrison,  with  most  of 
the  naval  and  military  officers  and  civil  residents, 
had  assembled.  Keying  went  the  round  of  the 
room  with  the  utmost  blandness,  offering  his  hand 
to  each  of  the  ladies,  and  distinguishing  one  or  two 
'of  them  by  little  presents  of  purses  or  rosaries 
rtaken  from  his  person.  There  was  one  little  girl 
iin  particular,  about  seven  years  of  age,  present,  in 
whom  Keying  seemed  much  interested,  and  it  was 
rdelightful  to  witness  the  good  nature  and  benevo- 
lence of  his  manner  when  he  took  her  upon  his 
knee  to  caress  her,  and  then  placed  an  ornament 
-  about  her  neck.  His  fine  Tartar  head  and  person, 
iprouped  with  the  infant  beauty  of  the  little  stranger, 
formed  quite  a  picture.  Keying  retired  shortly 
after  eleven  o^clock,  but  not  till  he  had  asked  the 
general,  with  characteristic  good  nature,  if  he 
wished  him  to  remain  any  longer,  evidently  desir- 
"Ons  not  to  disappoint  the  guests,  who  crowded 
round  him  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  respect  and 
curiosity.  There  was  another  instance  of  high 
breeding  worthy  of  being  recorded.  A  married 
lady  who  was  sitting  near  him  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  his  attention,  and  having  desired  one  of  his 
attendants  to  bring  him  a  silk  handkerchief  be  pre- 
^sented  it  to  her,  and  begged  he  might  retain  her 
own  in  exchange  for  it.  The  lady  was  moment- 
arily embarrassed,  and  Keying  seeing  this,  said, 
**  he  hoped  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  our 
usages  of  propriety,"  an  apology  which  was  im- 
mediately appreciated  and  understood. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  last  con- 
ference took  place  between  the  English  and  Chi- 
nese plenipotentiaries,  and  in  the  evening  Keying 
ffave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  Chinese 
fashion.    The  hour  of  dinner  specified  in  the  invi- 

•  tations,  which  are  curiosities  in  their  way,  was  six 

•  o'clock,  and  before  that  time  all  the  guests  had 
assembled  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  except  the 

^^vemor,  upon  whose  arrival  being  announced, 
Keying  hurried  to  welcome  his  excellency  at  the 
'  landing  place,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a  seat  in  the 

•  centre  of  the  room—the  rest  of  the  company  sitting 


in  arm-chairs  formally  placed  on  eidier  side,  with  a 
small  table  between  each  two.  The  half  boor 
before  dinner,  proverbially  dull  and  trying  to  the 
patience  in  Europe,  is  in  China  relieved  by  the 
sedulous  attentions  of  the  entertainen,  and  by  re- 
freshments of  the  finest  tea,  which  are  offered  to 
each  guest  in  little  cups — ^what  with  us  is  the  saucer 
being  made  to  perform  the  more  useful  office  of  a 
cover  to  preserve  the  aroma.  Dinner  being  an- 
nounced, the  company  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the 
sound  of  music  which  had  not  the  least  reseroblaaee 
to  the  '<  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England."  A  large 
table  was  set  out  in  the  spacions  saloon,  at  the 
centre  of  which  sat  Keying,  with  Sir  John  Davis 
on  his  lefl  hand,  and  major-general  D'Aguilar  on 
his  rifht. 

Bemre  each  guest  was  placed  a  plate  and  both 
itZj  or  cbopsticlu,  on  one  side,  and  a  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon,  on  the  other.  The  chopsticks,  how- 
ever, were  pretty  generally  used,  a  little  awkwardly 
it  must  be  admitted,  by  the  English,  while  the 
mandarins,  probably  out  of  politeness  to  their 

S nests,  occasionally  made  use  of  fork  and  spoon, 
ieyond  the  plates  were  ranged  innumerable  little 
pyramids  of  preserves,  pickles,  and  dried  seeds, 
which,  fVom  the  experiments  we  made,  we  pre- 
sume were  not  intended  to  be  eaten,  hot  placed 
merely  for  show  ;  but  at  the  left  hand  there  was  a 
small  saucer  of  sweetmeats  and  salted  relishes* 
which  were  partaken  of  and  washed  down  with  a 
glass  of  wine.  And  then  commenced  th^  more 
important  part  of  the  feast  by  the  army  of  servants 
setting  betore  each  guest  a  small  bowl,  about  the 
size  of  a  moderate  breakfast  cup,  of  birds*-nest 
soup,  which  might  pass  for  very  good  vermicelli 
at  home,  and  scarcely  merits  the  celebrity  it  has 
obtained,  or  seems  worth  the  enormous  price  it  is 
said  to  cost.  After  the  birds '-nest  soup  there  were, 
venison  soup,  duck  soup,  never-to-be-sufficiently- 
praised  sharks'-fin  soup,  chestnut  soup,  pork  stew, 
a  sort  of  vegetable  pat^,  with  gravy  m  a  separate 
saucer,  stag-sinew  soup,  shark-skin  soup,  second 
only  to  his  elder  brother  of  the  fin,  earth-nut  ragout, 
a  gelatine  soup  made,  we  were  told,  of  the  pith  of 
stags'  horns,  macerated  mushroom  and  chestnut 
soup,  stewed  ham,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  syrup, 
a  stew  of  bamboo  shoots,  another  of  fish-maws, 
esculents  with  hot  sauce,  slices  of  hot  cakes  and 
cold  jam-pufls ;  with  numerous  other  nondescript 
soups  and  stews,  in  large  bowls  placed  in  the  cenue 
of  the  table,  of  which  vegetables,  pigeons,  eggs, 
and  more  especially  pork  seemed  to  be  component 
parts,  showing  Chinese  cooks,  like  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's,  to  be  "  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
mysteries  and  hidden  knowledge  of  all  soups, 
sauces,  and  salads  whatsoever."  In  such  a  laby- 
rinth of  novel  dishes,  even  the  most  practised  gour- 
mand might  have  been  excused  for  feeling  a  little 
at  a  loss  ;  and  our  entertainers  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  circumstance ;  for  when  any  particular  good 
mess  came  upon  the  table,  they  would  put  some 
upon  the  plates  of  those  near  them ;  and  Keying, 
with  the  most  refined  Chinese  politeness,  more 
than  once  took  a  tit-bit  from  his  own  dish,  and  con- 
veyed it  with  his  chopsticks  to  the  honored  guests 
beside  him.  Lest  there  might  have  been  any  one 
who  could  not  contrive  to  make  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner from  such  materials,  there  were  in  the  eentrs 
of  the  table  roast  peacock,  pheasant,  and  ham  ;  and 
tea  was  several  times  served  to  retiere  this  actrra 
**  alimentary  progression,"  never  dreamt  of  by 
Ude  or  Brillat-Savarin.  It  is  worth  noting  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  during  the  whok 
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dinner  there  was  not  a  grain  of  rice  on  the  table, 
not  eyen  mixed  with  other  food,  though  almost  uU 
writers  tell  us  it  is  never  wanting  at  a  Chinese  din- 
ner of  any  sort.  There  was  no  lack  of  eood  wines, 
liqueurs,  and  mandarin  samshoo  at  dinner,  nor 
were  the  Chinese  unmindful  to  do  due  honor  to 
them  by  frequently  pledging  their  guests ;  and  this 
soon  came  to  be  no  light  matter,  for  they  were 
never  satisfied  with  a  mere  sip,  but  insisted  on 
bumpers  every  time,  and  that  the  glass  should  be 
turned  upon  tne  table  in  proof  of  its  having  been 
honestly  emptied.  The  effect  upon  themselves 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  though  we  remarked  a 
formidable-looking  Tartar  opposite  where  we  sat, 
who,  besides  his  share  of  champagne  and  other 
wines,  discussed  the  greater  part  of  a  bottle  of 
maraschino,  and  made  serious  inroads  upon  another 
of  noyean,  stroking  his  chin  and  exclaiming 
*'  Hoh !''  at  each  glass.  The  succession  of  soups 
must  have  occupied  neariy  three  hours ;  and  when 
it  at  length  came  to  a  close,  Keying  rose  to  dedi- 
cate a  cup  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  and  forthwith 
a  series  of  low  benches  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
were  ranged  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  were  speedily  loaded  with  roast  pig,  hams, 
fowls,  and  other  substantial  dishes,  and  before  each 
a  cook,  or  butcher,  we  could  not  tell  which,  sat 
down  i^Ia-Chinois,  and,  taking  a  knife  like  a  cut^ 
lass,  commenced  slicing  it  down,  in  defiance  of  the 
maxims  of  '*  The  Carver's  Guide,"  ^n^a^in?  the 
joint  with  the  left  hand,  the  longnails  of  which 
served  for  both  fork  and  spoon.  The  ceremony  is 
intended  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  is  gone  through  before 
the  guestB  to  show  them,  that  even  aAer  the  exu- 
berance of  dishes  with  which  they  have  been 
served,  there  is  still  enough  and.  to  spare.  The 
sliced  meat  was  set  upon  the  table,  as  were  also 
cold  mutton  and  pork,  none  of  which  were  eaten  ; 
and  then  succeeded  a  dessert  of  fruits  and  preserves, 
with  abundance  of  wine,  cordials,  and  samshoo. 
The  **  most  prolonged  breakfast,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  **  cannot  well  last  above  an  hour,"  but  he 
does  not  set  any  limits  to  dinners,  as  in  his  own 
practice  he  observed  none.  The  one  we  are  speak- 
ing of  had  already  extended  almost  to  four  hours ; 
and  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  the  more  sub- 
stantial food  was  not  entirely  removed  when  the 
dessert  came  upon  the  table,  while  the  toasts  we 
think  had  commenced  beforehand.  The  first  was 
**  The  Queen  of  Eneland  and  the  Emperor  of 
China,"  which  was  drunk  with  tremendous  ap- 
plause, the  Chinese  bein?  especially  vociferous, 
huzzaing,  clapping  their  hands,  and  beatinj^  the 
table  in  the  most  approved  English  public  dmner 
fashion,  the  band  in  the  adjoining  room  striking  up 
what  we  presume  was  an  appropriate  air,  but 
which  sounded  to  our  ears  not  unlike  a  Highland 
pibroch.  A  few  other  toasts  followed,  amongst  the 
rest  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, each  of  whom  had  a  subject  among  the  guests ; 
and  Keying  then  called  upon  the  governor  for  a 
song,  as  a  condition  to  giving  one  himself,  which 
he  afterwards  did,  and  very  well  to,  and  joined 
lustily  in  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received. 
Twany-tsye-shmg  gave  us  two  songs ;  the  empe- 
ror's son-in-law  excused  himself  on  account  of  a 
hoarseness,  brought  on  doubtless  hj  the  unwonted 
exercise  of  his  lungs  during  the  visit;  and  an  at- 
tendant Tartar,  a  descendant  of  Grenghis-khan,  we 
were  told,  chanted  a  wild  lilt,  bavin?  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  old  Scottish  or  Irish  air.    On 
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the  part  of  the  English  guests,  besides  the  gover- 
nor, songs  were  sung  by  the  major-general,  the 
chiefjustice,  the  Honorable  Frederick  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Shortrede.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of  enliven- 
ing their  entertainments  with  shows  and  dramatic 
euiibitions,  and  most  authors  speak  of  these  as  in- 
variable accompaniments.  The  present  dinner  was 
an  exception,  probably  because  visits  to  foreign 
powers  never  having  been  before  dreamt  of  in 
China,  players  form  no  part  of  an  ambassador's 
retinue.  However,  a  suostitute  was  found  in  a 
ffame  which  we  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
described.  Two  flowers  (dahlias)  were  given  to 
Keying,  who  first  twirling  them  round  his  head, 
and  then  holding  them  to  his  nose,  ^ave  one  to  the 
governor  and  another  to  the  general,  who  was  de- 
sired to  hand  them  round  the  table.  In  the  mean 
time  a  drum  was  kept  beating  in  the  outer  room, 
the  performer  at  random  making  a  sudden  stop ; 
and  the  person  in  whose  hand  the  flower  then 
chanced  to  be  found  was  required  to  quafl^  ofi"  a 
bumper  of  wine.  This  sport,  from  the  sort  of 
esprti  de  patrie  with  which  it  was  kept  up,  created 
a  good  deal  of  amusement,  the  Chinese  bein^ 
especially  mindful  to  watch  their  victims,  and 
laughing  good-humoredly  when  caught  themselves. 
In  sporting  phrase,  the  pace  of  the  evening  had 
been  uncommonly  fast,  and  all  '*  caroused  potations 
pottle  deep ;"  but  whether  it  was  the  excellence 
of  the  drink  or  the  counteracting  efliects  of  the  ra- 
gouts, every  one,  European  and  Chinese,  seemed 
quite  able  to  carry  his  liquor  discreetly.  The 
company  broke  up  about  eleven  o'clock,  Keyinj^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  accompanying  their 
ffuests  down  stairs,  and  taking  leave  of  them  at  the 
door,  both  appearing  to  be  mutually  satisfied  with 
the  meeting. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  next  morning,  the  min- 
ister embarked  on  board  the  steamer  for  Canton. 
A  man  so  famous  in  the  western  world  as  Keying, 
was  of  course  the  observed  of  all  observers  during 
his  visit.  He  is,  we  should  suppose,  of  some  fifty 
years  of  age,  his  taU  and  majestic  iosm  being 
graced  with  manners  at  once  di^ified  and  courte- 
ous. His  whole  deportment,  in  short,  was  that 
of  a  perfectly  well-bred  man  of  the  world ;  and, 
but  for  his  dress  and  language,  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  English  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  class.  As  we  saw  him  on  such 
public  occasions  his  bland  countenance  was  beam- 
ing with  good-humored  benevolence  ;  but  it  is  of 
an  intellectual  cast,  and  lighted  up  with  a  twinkling 
eye,  which  as  occasion  demands  would  be  equally 
expressive  of  penetrating  shrewdness  as  of  soci^ 
glee. 


The  Sherborne  Journal  gives  the  following  state- 
ment respecting  the  farm  of  the  Reverend  A.  Hux- 
table,  at  Sutton  Waldron — **  Our  readers  may  re- 
collect a  reference  made  at  Sturminster  to  the 
value  of  dead  horses,  reduced  with  sulphuric  acid, 
as  manure.  We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  the  farm  at  a  time  when  this  process  was 
going  on  ;  but  we  witnessed  something  that  will 
astonish  the  incredulous  still  more— the  dissolving 
of  rats  for  the  same  purpose.  All  the  vermin 
caught  in  the  farm  are  tnrown  into  sulphuric  acid ; 
by  which  they  are 'soon  converted  into  manure  as 
valuable  as  bone-dust.  Thus,  on  an  improved  S3rs- 
tem  of  fanning,  the  very  pests  and  scourges  of  the 

fanner  may  be  converted  to  his  advanUge."     ,1^ 

■^  uigitizea  Dy  vJrOv^VlC 
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THE  LADY  OF  ELM-WOOD. 


From  Fnatr'M  Magaxlne. 
.    THE  LADY  OF  ELBl-WOOD. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  eyening  shadows  were  stealing  on,  at  the 
close  of  a  cold,  bright  winter's  Hay.  stretched  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  pale,  wasted,  silent,  lay  the  lady 
of  Elm-wood.  The  curtains  of  purple  velvet,  dark 
and  gloomy  in  the  fading  light,  hung  heavily 
round  her,  and  through  an  opening,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  a  gleam  of  red  light  from  the  blazing  fire 
now  and  then  fell  on  her  face,  but  did  not  rouse 
her  from  the  deep  thought  in  which  she  seemed 
plnnged.  There  was  much  beauty  even  yet  in  her 
large,  dark  eyes  and  delicately  formed  features; 
but  her  cheek  was  hollow,  and  the  tightly  closed 
lips  looked  as  if  no  smfle  of  joy  had  ever  parted 
them. 

A  hired  nnrse,  the  only  watcher  by  that  sick- 
bed, was  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire, 
rousing  herself  now  and  then  to  glance  at  the 
lady,  who  was  totally  regardless  of  her  presence. 
The  old  woman  began  to  feel  chilly  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  and  she  was  rising  to  draw  the  curtains 
before  the  window,  when  the  clear,  ^y  laughter 
of  a  child  rang  on  the  frosty  air,  floating  up  from 
the  garden  below.  A  look  of  misery  pai»ed  across 
the  lady's  face,  and  she  sighed  heavfly. 

"Did  you  speak,  my  lady?"  asked  the  nnrse, 
movinff  to  the  bed-side. 

"  No,  nurse,"  answered  a  sweet,  yet  feeble 
yoice ;  "  I  want  nothing — nothing  that  you  can 
give  me,"  she  murmured,  as  the  old  woman  turned 
away.  "  Oh,  for  a  loving  voice  to  cheer  me  in 
this  dark  hour!" 

Again  she  lay,  silent  and  thoughtful  as  before ; 
but,  after  a  time,  she  called  the  nurse,  and,  as  if 
by  a  strong  effort,  said,  *•  Go  to  him — to  my  hus- 
band— and  tell  him  I  am  very,  very  ill.  Say  that, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  I  entreat  him  to  come  to 
me!" 

She  half  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow  to  listen 
to  the  old  woman's  slow  footsteps,  till  the  sound 
died  away  in  the  long  and  distant  corridors.  The 
slamming  of  a  door  gave  her  notice  when  the 
nurse  had  reached  her  destination,  and  she  clasped 
her  thin  hands  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  as  it 
seemed,  to  know  the  result  of  her  mission. 

"  Surely,  surely  he  will  come  now,"  she  said ; 
"  he  does  not  love  me ;  he  has  taught  my  child  to 
scoff  at  me ;  and  yet,  now,  surely  he  will  feel 
something  for  me !" 

The  door  was  heard  a^ain,  the  nurse  tottered 
back,  and  stood  once  more  oeside  her  charge. 

"  My  lord  bids  me  say,  he  is  engaged  now,  but 
will  come  by  and  by." 

The  lady^B  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and  the 
color  that  had  risen  to  her  cheek  for  a  moment 
faded  away.  The  nurse  had  been  used  to  look  on 
scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  perhaps  age, 
too,  had  blunted  her  feelings,  for  she  reestablished 
herself  in  her  comfortable  chair,  and  sank  into  a 
doze.    The  lady's  voice  once  more  aroused  her. 

"  Go  to  him  again,  nurse !  say  that  I  am  dying  ; 
you  see  I  am  ;  tell  him,  I  entreat  him  to  send  for 
Mr.  Paterson  to  pray  for  my  departing  soul.  Beg 
him  earnestly  to  grant  me  this,  only  this !" 

Again  the  messenger  departed,  and  again  the 
lady  listened  anxiously  for  her  return,  yet  with  less 
hope  in  her  sorrowful  eyes  than  before.  Her 
heart  sank  evidently  when  she  heard  the  nurse 
returning  immediately. 

"  My  lord  says,"  said  the  old  woman,  "'  it  is 
your  fancy  that  is  sick." 


"  And  did  yon  tell  him,  nurse,  that  yoa  knew 
I  was  dying!''  interrupted  her  listener. 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  but  he  said,  of  oouxse  I  should 
swear  to  anything  yon  bid  me  say." 

"  And  Mr.  Patersont"  inquired  the  lady. 
"May  I  send  for  him?" 

"  My  lord  said,  *  No,  he  would  have  do  canting 
priests  here.' " 

The  old  woman  hobbled  back  to  her  seat,  and 
the  lady,  covering  her  face,  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Cruel,  even  to  the  last!"  she  said  at  length. 
"  This  life,  that  some  call  so  happy,  how  dr^ry 
has  it  been  to  me  !  long,  miserable  years,  ending 
in  a  death  like  this !"  And  words  of  long-sup- 
pressed anguish,  thoughts  that  had  burdened  the 
heart  with  a  weight  of^oaisery  for  years,  burst  ftom 
her  dying  lips. 

"  Poor  lady !"  muttered  the  nurse,  "  her  mind 
wanders.  I  've  heard  strange  stories  about  her. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  something  wrong,  or  my 
lord  would  never  have  kept  her  mewed  ud  so  close ; 
and  I  dare  say  the  thought  of  it  troubles  ner  now." 

"To  be  sure  there  was  something  wrong !" 
The  words  had  been  in  many  mouths,  till  it  came 
to  be  believed  that  some  dark  secret,  some  hidden 
error,  was  the  cause  of  the  seclusion  in  which  she 
was  kept  by  her  husband.  The  sadness  of  her 
countenance  was  held  to  be  occasioned  by  remorse, 
and  the  tears  that  were  sometimes  seen  to  faU,  as 
she  knelt  in  prayer  in  the  house  of  God,  were 
looked  upon  as  tears  of  penitence.  The  patience 
and  meekness  with  which  she  bore  the  impertinence 
of  some,  who  hinted,  even  in  her  presence,  at  the 
suspicions  they  entertained,  only  confirmed  them 
in  their  belief  that,  in  some  way,  she  had  erred 
grievously.  "  And  then,  my  lord,"  they  iai4, 
"is* so  easy  and  good-humored,  anybody  might 
be  happy  with  him  !"  So  by  degrees  a  belief  had 
gained  ground  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be 
with  the  beautiful  lady  of  Elm-wood,  and  some 
dared  to  speak  scornfully  of  her,  even  thoM  who 
were  unworthy  to  wipe  the  dust  firom  her  feet. 

For  the  suspicions  that  had  gone  abroad,  the 
undefined  mysterious  whispers  against  her,  were 
unjust,  as  they  were  cruel.  There  was  nothing 
of  shame,  though  God  knows,  there  was  enough 
of  bitter  sorrow,  in  her  blushes  and  her  tears.  Her 
spirit  was  too  utterly  broken  by  daily  and  hourly 
trials,  of  which  the  coarse  world  knew  tu)thing,  to 
resent  insult  or  reply  to  impertinence.  None 
knew — ^how  should  they  know  5 — how  a  course  of 
petty  oppression,  beginning  in  her  earliest  years, 
had  conquered  all  cheerfulness  and  crushed  all 
hope  ;  and,  during  her  married  life,  to  none  but  to 
her  God  did  she  breathe  a  word  of  the  troubles 
which  subdued  her,  and  to  which  she  submitted 
without  a  struggle.  The  little  world  about  Elm- 
wood  had  only  seen  her  brought — in  triumph,  as  it 
seemed — as  a  bride  to  her  husband's  ancestral 
home.  They  had  seen,  at  first,  a  gay  succession 
of  guests  at  .the  old  hall,  and  the  young  bride  pre- 
siding at  brilliant  entertainments.  But  the  number 
of  guests  fell  off  by  degrees,  ladies  ceased  to  be 
amon^  the  few  remaining  visitors,  and,  when  an 
occasional  party  met  at  Elm-wood,  the  lady  was 
no  longer  seen  among  them.  Her  husband  thought 
it  necessary,  at  first,  to  excuse  her  absence  on  the 
plea  of  ill  health,  but  it  was  soon  understood  that 
there  were  other  reasons  (although  none  knew 
what  such  reasons  were)  why  she  appeared  no 
more,  and  her  name  was  never  mentioned. 

She  was  sometimes  seen  by  persons  who  visited 
Elm-wood  on  business,  wandering  alone  in  the 
woods  near  the  house,  like  a  pale  yet  beauttful 
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spirit,  or  tendin^r  the  flowers  in  a  small  garden 
sheltered  by  the  far-stretching  walls  of  the  old 
hall.  Some,  who  had  purposely  thrown  them- 
selves in  her  way,  said,  that  she  replied  gently  to 
their  greeting,  but  always  in  a  tone  of  sadness. 
On  Sunday,  she  never  failed,  unless  when  detained 
at  home  by  severe  illness,  to  walk  to  the  church 
in  the  neighboring  village.  It  was  built  upon  the 
edye  of  her  husband's  park,  and  a  little  path  led 
to  It  from  the  great  house,  through  old  dark  woods, 
and  by  a  little  stream,  that  stole  away  at  last,  sing- 
ing as  it  went,  into  the  fields  below  the  churchyard. 
The  whole  village  was  part  of  the  Elm-wood  pro- 
perty, and  the  church  contained  many  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  its  possessors.  The  family  pew 
had  still  its  velvet  cushions  and  draperies,  faded 
though  they  were,  and  here  the  lady  knelt  alone 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  Raio  and  cold,  frost  and 
snow,  all  seemed  alike  to  her.  The  Rood  rector, 
who  soon  learned  to  take  an  interest  in  her  pale 
and  melancholy  face,  never  failed  to  glance  at  that 
humble  worshipper,  so  constant  in  her  attendance. 
Sometimes  he  saw  that  she  was  weeping;  and  his 
kind  heart  longed  to  breathe  comfort  to  her  evi- 
dently wounded  spirit.  His  attempts  to  make  her 
acquaintance  at  her  own  house  had  all  proved  vain. 
Her  husband,  whose  manner  to  the  good  old  priest 
was  full  of  scarcely  suppressed  contempt,  always 
replied  to  his  inquiries  about  the  lady,  by  saying, 
she  received  no  visitors.  To  speak  to  her  on  her 
way  to  or  from  the  church  was  his  only  chance  of 
proving  to  her  how  much  he  felt  interested  in  her 
welfare.  She  always  waited  till  all  others  had 
left  the  church,  and  then  stole  quietly  across  the 
graveyard,  and  through  the  little  gate  into  the 
park.  One  wet  and  stormy  Sunday,  when  the 
congregation  was  very  scanty,  the  clergyman,  Mr. 
Paterson,  to  his  surprise,  saw  the  delicate  form 
of  the  lady  of  Elm-wood  kneeling  in  her  usual 
place,  her  meek  head  bowed  in  prayer.  When 
the  service  was  over,  he  went  to  her,  and  offered 
to  assist  her  in  getting  home.  She  took  his  arm 
in  silence,  and,  feeling  that  she  was  trembling 
with  cold,  he  led  her  towards  the  rectory,  whither 
his  wife  and  daughter  had  preceded  him.  He 
looked  compassionately  upon  her,  as  he  endeavored 
to  shield  her  from  the  beating  rain,  for  she  ap- 
peared so  feeble,  that  without  his  help  she  must 
have  fallen. 

*'  This  is  trying  weather  for  one  who  seems 
so  delicate  and  weak  as  you,''  he  said  gently. 
**  Surely  you  should  not  venture  to  leave  home  on 
a  day  like  this." 

**  I  come  here  for  consolation/'  she  answered 
sadly  ;  **  you  know  not  how  much  I  need  it." 

"  But  God  is  in  every  place,  dear  lady.  From 
your  secret  chamber.  He  hears  your  prayer  arise, 
and  surely  it  is  not  well  to  risk  your  life  thus." 

**  Afy  life  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  grief 
that  brought  tears  into  the  old  man's  eyes;  **my 
life!  Why  should  I  nurse  and  cherish  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  precious  thing?  Who  would  miss  me  if  I 
were  gone?  Forgive  me!  oh,  forffive  me!"  she 
added,  after  a  short  silence ;  '*  I  know  these  are 
wild  and  sinful  words.  Forget  that  I  have  spoken 
them.  Think  of  me  only  as  of  one  sorely  tried, 
to  whom  your  ministrations  have  given  more  com- 
fort than  aught  else  on  earth,  uood  and  kind  I 
know  ^oa  are.  Let  my  name  be  sometimes  on 
your  lips  when  you  pray  to  your  God.  We  are 
told  the  prayer  of  a  nghteous  man  availeth  much. 
Will  you  do  this?"  she  said,  earnestly,  raising 
her  eyes  to  bis  face. 


''  As  I  hope  for  peace  I  will,"  answered  he, 
with  much  emotion. 

**  And  when  you  hear  that  T  am  dead,  do  not 
grieve  for  me,  bui  thank  God  that  a  wounded  spirit 
has  found  peace." 

*'  Do  not  speak  so  sadly,  dear  lady/'  said  the 
rector.  **  You  must  be  familiar  with  God's  Word  ; 
you  have  read  there,  that  He  who  made  the  worlds, 
even  He,  *  healeth  the  broken  in  heart.'  " 

**  Yes,  I  feel  it,"  she  replied.  "  He,  indeed, 
healeth  them,  but  it  is  by  taking  them  to  himself. 
I  have  looked  round  roe  here,"  she  continued, 
pointing  to  the  graves  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, **  and  envied  those  who  have  gone  before 
me  to  that  home  where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Some  few  words  of  comfort  the  good  rector 
spoke,  as  he  approached  his  own  house,  and  opened 
the  glass  door  that  led  into  the  little  study  where 
his  daughter  awaited  him.  The  lady  hesitated, 
and  seemed  half  fearful  of  entering,  but  he  led 
her  in,  and  seated  her  beside  the  fire,  while  his 
daughter  divested  her  of  some  of  her  damp  gar- 
ments., and  insisted  on  wrapping  her  in  her  own 
cloak. 

There  was  something  so  humble  in  the  lady's 
gratitude,  something  so  sorrowful  even  m  her 
extreme  beauty,  uncared  for  and  neglected  as  she 
seemed,  that  the  kind-hearted  family  at  the  rectory 
could  not  but  feel  a  touching  interest  in  her ;  and 
when  at  length  her  carriage,  for  which  a  messen- 
ger had  been  dispatched,  arrived  to  convey  her 
home,  many  kind  words  were  spoken,  and  none 
could  have  supposed  that,  till  that  day,  the  lady 
had  been  a  stranger. 

The  next  Sunday  was  fine  and  bright,  but  the 
lady  was  not  in  her  usual  place.  She  was  seen 
no  more  even  in  her  garden ;  and  the  rector,  who 
made  several  vain  attempts  to  be  admitted  to  her 
presence,  heard  that  she  was  very  ill.  He  doubted 
not,  remembering  her  weakness  and  her  wan  looks, 
that  the  hour  for  which  she  longed  was  approach- 
ing, and  gladly  would  he  have  endeavored,  as  the 
minister  of  God,  to  smooth  the  way  before  her  to 
the  grave.  We  have  seen  that  she,  too,  wished 
for  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  but  even  this  was 
denied  to  her.  Young,  (for  she  was  only  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year,)  innocent,  beautiful,  yet  broken- 
hearted, she  was  left  to  meet  her  death  alone. 

CHAPTER   II. 

It  is  time  that  we  say  something  of  the  cause 
of  that  grief  which  oppressed  the  lady  of  Elm- 
wood,  and  which  the  ignorant  and  unkind  attrib- 
uted to  some  error  of  her  past  life.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  history  of  her 
early  years.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  an 
infant,  and  her  father,  a  man  of  extravagant  hab- 
its, married  a  second  time  within  a  year  of  his  first 
wife^s  death.  His  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress 
freed  him  for  a  while  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, but  destroyed  forever  the  peace  of  his  home. 
His  bride  was  haughty,  vain,  and  ill-tempered,  and 
the  indifiference  he  had  felt  for  her  at  first  quickly 
deepened  into  positive  dislike.  For  a  time,  he 
seemed  to  find  in  the  caresses  of  his  child  a  conso- 
lation for  the  disagreeables  of  his  domestic  life ; 
but  his  weak  mind  soon  thirsted  for  excitement, 
and  he  found  it  at  the  gaming-table.  By  degrees 
a  passion  for  play  abMrbed  every  other  feeling. 
The  birth  of  an  heir,  though  it  appeared  to  give 
him  pleasure,  did  not  long  keep  him  from  his  dar^ 
ling  pursuit,  and,  as  years  passed  by,  he  saw  less 
and  less  of  his  family,  and  appeared  to  become 
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totally  indiffbrent  as  to  their  welfare.  Thus  his 
daughter  was  left  a  victim  to  the  caprice  and  ill- 
humor  of  her  vain  and  friTolous  step-mother.  Few 
were  the  rememhrances  of  our  childhood,  which 
she,  even  in  the  deeper  trials  of  her  afWr-life, 
could  recall  with  anything  of  pleasure.  The  spoiled 
and  petted  son  of  her  step-mother,  imitating  the 
small  tyranny  of  his  parent,  on  every  occasion 
asserted  his  superiority  over  the  gentle  girl,  whose 
spirit  was  already  learning  its-  lesson  of  humility 
and  submission.  When  she  had  ;?rown  to  woman- 
hood, her  extraordinary  beauty,  though  it  did  not 
increase  the  ffood-will  of  her  8iep-m(»ther,  was  yet 
looked  upon  by  her  father  with  sdmetliincr  of  self- 
ish pride,  and  he  already  calculated  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  to  himself  from  her  making 
what  is  termed  a  good  match. 

It  was  while  these  thoughts  were  maturing  into 
plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  that 
he  made  acquaintance  with  the  lordly  owner  of 
Elm-wood— a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  yet,  like 
himself,  an  habitual  gambler.  In  their  frequent 
meetings,  these  two  men  became  intimate,  and 
frequently  played  together — up  to  a  certain  time, 
with  about  equal  success.  At  length  the  younger 
gambler  be^an  to  lose ;  one  by  one  he  pledged  all 
his  possessions,  and,  in  the  end,  Tf»se  from  the 
Up\e  a  mined  man.  He  might  raise  the  money  to 
pay  his  debt,  but  only  by  injuring  his  property 
past  the  hope  of  recovery.  His  companion  oh- 
served  the  struggle  in  his  mind ;  he  balanced  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  insisting  on  the 
payment  of  the  debt ;  for,  while  he  wanted  money, 
he  yet  did  not  wish  for  the  publicity  which  the 
present  affair,  if  persevered  in,  must  give  to  the 
nature  of  his  resources. 

"  Come !"  said  he,  after  some  reflection,  **  I  know 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  yon  to  pay  a  sum  like 
this.  Let  us  compromise  the  matter.  I  have  a 
daughter,  beautiful  as  an  angel :  marry  her,  and  I 
will  take  your  doing  so  as  three  quarters'  payment 
of  your  debt." 

"  You  must  be  very  fond  of  your  daughter," 
said  his  auditor,  sarcastically,  "  very  fond  indeed. 
Does  she  at  all  resemble  yourself?" 

**  I  have  told  you  she  is  beautiful,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  You  may  even  ajee  her,  if  you  will,  before 
you  decide." 

The  young  man  remained  for  a  while  in  a  state 
of  moody  alwtraction,  and  then  exclaimed,  '*  No, 
no !  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  I  '11  marry  her, 
if  she  is  as  ugly  as  sin.  There 's  my  handf  upon 
it!" 

They  sat  down  again,  called  for  writing  mate- 
rials, and  wrote — the  one  a  promise  of  marriage  to 
a  woman  he  had  never  seen  ;  theother,adi8charffe 
of  three  fourths  of  the  debt  due  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  agreed  upon. 
The  two  papers  were  duly  signed ;  and  the  par- 
ties separated.  And  thus  the  fbther  bartered 
away  his  child — ^thus  the  lord  of  Elm-wood  ob- 
tained his  bride  !  She  was  told  to  prepare  to 
receive  her  future  husband,  and  she  obeyed ; 
for  she  knew  resistance  would  be  in  vain.  Her 
father  had  become  so  entirely  estranged  from 
her,  that  she  dared  say  nothing  in  opiKieitioii  to 
his  commands;  and  her  step-mother  showed  too 
openly  the  joy  she  felt  in  the  prospect  of  being  rid 
or  one,  whose  verv  patience  was  a  tacit  reproach 
to  her  conscience  ftir  the  poor  girl  to  entertain  a 
hope  that  she  would  intercede  for  her. 

The  future  husband  came,  and  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  repugnance  of  his  betrothed.    His 


pride  and  self-love  were  interested  at  once ;  and 
he  devoted  his  attentions  to  the  hitherto  neglected 
girl,  filling  her  ear  with  the  sweet  voice  of  praise 
and  seeming  love,  till  he  won  not  only  her  grati- 
tude but  her  affection.  In  a  very  few  weeks  sbe 
became  his  bride,  and  went  with  nim  to  his  statelv 
home,  where,  for  a  while,  she  deemed  herselt 
happier  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  But  he 
soon  slackened  in  his  attentions,  and  sometimes 
betrayed  the  bitterness  and  violence  of  his  temper 
even  to  her.  One  day,  when  he  had  spoken  to  her 
with  cruel,  and,  as  she  felt,  undeserved  harshneis, 
the  feelings  that  had  for  some  time  been  gathering 
strength  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she 
passionately  entreated  to  know  what  she  bad  dose 
to  forfeit  his  love. 

**  My  love !"  he  said,  contemptuously,  "  did 
you  never  hear  why  I  married  you?*' 

•*  I  thought — I  hoped  you  loved  me,"  she  ao- 
swered,  in  a  low,  timid  voice. 

*'  You  thought — you  hoped !  Did  your  fathet 
never  tell  you  of  our  bargain?  I  gave  yoa  rov 
hand  in  payment  of  a  gambling  debt  to  your  excel- 
lent and  respected  father.  Mighty  innocent  yoa 
are,  no  doubt,  and  never  knew  that  you  were 
forced  upon  me;  and  that  now  your  every  look 
reminds  me  of  the  most  hateful  hours  of  my  life! 
There— dry  your  eyes.  Your  revered  parent  has, 
no  doubt,  made  you  a  capital  actress ;  but  we  need 
not  pretend  to  misunderstand  each  other.  We 
have  each  won  our  reward  in  this  blest  union; 
you  are  mistress  of  Elm-wood,  and  I  am  sared 
from  ruin,  which  would  be  bad  enough,  and  ex- 
posure, which  would  be  worse." 

"  My  father !"  stammered  the  lady. 

**  Yes.  No  doubt  his  conduct  proceeded  from 
the  purest  affection  for  yourself.  He  had,  of 
course;  every  reason  to  believe  I  should  make  aa 
excellent  husband.  There  was  nothing  of  aeiif 
interest  in  what  he  did — no  desire  to  make  use  of  my 
house  and  fortune,  or  to  make  a  tool  of  myself.  It 
matters  not,"  he  added  with  increased  biuemcsB, 
'*  I  have  inade  myself  a  promise  that  he  shall 
never  cross  my  threshold  ;  and  I  never  broke  mv 
word  yet,  as  yoa  know,"  bowing  to  her  with  mod[ 
civility. 

He  left  the  room,  and  his  bewildered  hearer 
remained  kmg  standing  in  the  same  attitude,  ut- 
terly confounded  by  the  words  he  had  spoken. 
*<  Was  it  true?  Had  he,  indeed,  said  he  aid  not 
love  her?  Was  every  hope  gone  from  her  for- 
ever? Was  her  very  presence  hateful  to  himt 
Oh,  that  she  had  died  in  the  blessed  belief  that  he 
loved  her !  Where  could  she  turn  for  help,  for 
advice  ?  Her  dream  of  happiness  was  past ;  no- 
thing could  restore  it."  Such  were  the  thoughts 
that  passed  across  her  mind  again  and  again ;  aad, 
in  truth,  it  was  a  hard  thing  for  a  heart  so  young, 
and  so  loving,  to  feel  itself  desolate  and  fonttken. 

After  a  time,  the  hope  of  winning  his  affectioo 
rose  within  her,  and  long  and  patiently  she  strove 
to  realize  it ;  but  alas,  in  vain !  Months  passed 
on,  and  the  hour  drew  near  in  which  she  expected 
to  become  a  mother.  When  a  son  was  bora  to  her, 
once  more  her  hope  revived.  *•  Surely,"  she 
thought, ''  fbr  the  sake  of  his  child  he  will  love 
me.''  But  again  she  was  disappointed.  He 
had  returned  to  his  old  friends,  and  to  his  old 
amusements;  and  she  felt  at  last,  however  unwil- 
lingly, that  she  could  never  fill  a  place  in  his 
heart. 

Eight  years  elapsed  between  the  tinae  of  her 
marriage  and  the   iM^  S^th  which   our  tale 
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opened.  AH  that  she  had  endured  in  that  interral, 
none  may  know.  Her  oldest  hoy,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  talk',. became  his  father's  plaything, 
and  quickly  learned  to  laugh  at  his  mother^s  au- 
thority. A  second  son,  who  was  still  dearer  to 
her  than  the  first,  because  she  was  still  more  un- 
happy at  the  time  of  his  birth,  lived  only  a  few 
months;  and  she  wept  alone  beside  his  grave. 
Her  youngest  darling,  a  bright,  rosy  girl,  with 
dimpled  smile,  and  eyes  full  of  gladness,  was  little 
more  than  a  year  old  at  the  time  the  lady  of  £lm- 
wiMid  lay  on  her  death-bed. 

We  return  to  that  death-bed,  where  we  left  the 
dying  sufferer  breathing  aloud  the  sorrows  that 
had  weighed  down  her  spirit  for  years.  Exhaust- 
ed at  length,  she  had  once  more  suok  into  silence, 
when  a  light  knock  was  heard  at  the  door;  in  a 
few  moments,  the  nnrse  admitted  a  woman  carry- 
ing a  loTely  infant.  The  lady  clasped  the  child  in 
her  arms,  kissed  a^in  and  asain  its  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  almost  smiled  when  she  felt  the  touch  of 
its  cool  hand  on  her  brow.  <*  You  must  leave  her 
with  me  to-night,  Alice,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
young  woman  who  haid  carried  the  child.  "  I 
will  undress  her.    Nurse,  help  me  to  get  up.'* 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  nurse  remonstrated, 
the  lady  persisted ;  and,  supported  by  pillows,  she 
sat  up  m  her  bed,  and  tenderly  loosened  the  baby's 
clothes,  and  wrapped  it  in  its  little  night-dress. 
She  even  played  with  it  as  of  old,  and  smiled  to 
hear  its  merry  laughter.  She  dismissed  Alice, 
but,  recallinff  her  as  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
said,  earnesUy — **  Alice,  you  love  this  child :  she 
will  soon  be  motherless,  there  will  be  none  to  care 
for  her.  Oh,  be  faithful  to  your  charge  !  Cherish 
her,  do  not  desert  her ;  and  may  the  blessing  of 
her  dying  mother  be  with  you  to  your  last  hour !" 

The  young  woman  left  the  room  in  tears,  the 
nurse  sighed  as  she  turned  away ;  and  the  lady 
lay  down  with  her  beautiful  baby  on  her  bosom. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  prayer,  though  her  voice 
was  hushed,  lest  she  should  disturb  the  slumber 
that  was  stealing  over  the  child.  Its  calm,  regular 
breathing  was  music  to  her  ear ;  the  smiles  that 
broke,  Cke  gleams  of  sunshine,  on  its  sweet, 
sleeping  hce  soothed  her,  and  stole  into  her 
thoughts.  Full  of  faith  and  hope,  she  commended 
that  precious  one  to  the  care  of  her  Saviour ;  and 
when  some  struggling  wish  would  arise,  that  she 
might  have  lived  to  protect  and  cherish  it,  still  she 
oonld  say  in  sincerity,  "  In  Him  is  my  trust." 

Long  past  midnight,  the  old  nurse  was  awak- 
ened from  a  deep  sleep  by  a  hasty  step  advancing 
across  the  apartment.  It  was  the  lord  of  Elm- 
wood,  who  thus  tardily — his  evening's  amusement 
heing  concluded— answered  his  wife^s  summons. 

"I  am  here,  Eleanor,"  he  said,  withdrawing 
the  curtain;  ''  whv  did  you  send  for  me?"  No 
votoe  replied ;  and  he  moved  the  lamp,  so  as  to 
throw  its  light  on  the  bed.  The  sight  that  met 
his  eyes  touched  even  him.  There  lay  his  wife, 
dead;  and,  on  her  bosom,  its  rosy  cheek  touching 
her  cold  lips,  its  round  arm  thrown  about  her  neck, 
lay  her  infant,  in  its  calm,  happy  sleep.  He  bent 
over  them — he  gazed  upon  that  faded  form,  now 
awful  in  its  stillness,  and  on  that  joyful  in&nt  so 
full  of  life  and  happiness.  He  remembered,  as  he 
looked  on  the  dead,  her  patience,  her  humility,  her' 
unfailing  submission  to  his  capricious  will ;  he  re- 
membered to  what  a  life  of  solitude  he  had  con- 
demned her,  and  then  he  thought  of  her  as  she 
waa  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  when  those  eyes 


looked  lovingly  upon  him.  Only  a  few  hours  a2o, 
she  was  even  as  his  dave,  trembling  at  his  word, 
obedient  to  his  will.  Now,  perhaps,  she  was 
pleading  her  cause  against  him  before  the  throne  of 
God.  Oh,  if  he  had  but  come  earlier!  If  he 
could  only  have  heard  one  word  of  forgiveness 
from  those  lips,  which,  in  their  silence,  seemed 
yet  to  whisper  that  he  had  been  a  murderer ! 

He  turned  away :  **  Take  the  child,"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  **Take  it  away  from  her — she  is 
dead."  He  left  the  room.  The  nurse  followed, 
and  put  a  paper  into  his  hand : — 

''My  lady  bade  me  give  you  this  after  she 
should  be  gone,"  she  said. 

He  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  hurried  into  his 
study,  where,  having  carefully  closed  the  door,  he 
again  drew  it  forth,  and  began  to  read.  It  was  a 
short  letter,  dated  but  two  days  back. 

**  Something  I  must  say  to  you," — so  it  was 
worded, — ''something  I  must  say,  of  all  the 
thoughts  that  now,  in  my  last  hours,  crowd  upon 
my  brain.  I  have  no  friend  to  sit  beside  my 
death-bed,  and  listen  to  my  last  words ;  no  friend 
to  go  with  me  to  the  threshold  of  the  grave  and 
uphold  me  when  my  faith  falters. 

"Alone,  and  uncared  for,  I  wait  for  death; 
sometimes  full  of  fear,  sometimes  eagerly  lon^inff 
for  its  coming.  For  years  I  have  had  no  friend 
but  my  God  ;  He  alone  has  heard  the  voioe  of  my 
sorrows,  and  He  alone  is  with  me  now. 

"  Do  not  fear  a  word  of  reproach  from  me.  My 
short  life  has  been  a  sad  one ;  but  it  is  to  you  I 
owe  the  only  dream  of  gladness  that  has  cheered 
it.  For  those  few  months,  during  which  I  be- 
lieved I  was  dear  to  you,  I  was  perfectly  happy. 
I  know  my  belief  was  vain ;  but  I  do  not  blame 
you.  Our  love  is  not  our  own  to  give  anH  take 
back  as  we  will. 

"  It  is  strange,  that  though  ^ears  have  passed 
since  I  was  undeceived — ^years  m  which  you  have 
repulsed  all  my  efforts  to  win  your  confidence, 
and  to  be  to  you  even  but  a  companion,  when 
others  failed  you,  yet  now,  all  that  long  interval 
of  grief  is  forgotten ;  and  every  kind  word  yon 
spoke  in  that  happier  time  seems  sounding  in  my 
ear  once  more. 

"  But,  why  do  I  say  this  to  you !  Those  kind 
words  came  not  from  your  heart ;  and  I  am  nothing 
to  you  now.  I  can  appeal  to  you  only  as  a  dying 
woman,  and  pray  you,  by  Heaven's  mercy,  to 
attend  to  my  last  wish.  My  baby,  my  fair,  happy 
baby !  Oh,  look  with  pity  upon  her  wbe^  she  is 
motheriess !  Do  not  let  her  grow  np  among  those 
who  will  not  love  her?  It  is  a  dreadful  tmng  to 
live  on  year  by  year  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  and 
yet  to  have  that  love  despised  and  rejected.  If  I 
might  dare  ask  of  you  compliance  with  my  last  wish, 
I  would  say,  let  her  be  placed  with  Mrs.  Peterson, 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  happy  in  that  home  of 
peace. 

"Farewell!  I  linger  over  these  last  words. 
Would  that  I  might  lay  my  head  on  your  bosom, 
and  breathe  away  my  life,  dreaming  once  more 
that  you  loved  me!  My  presence  has  been  a 
harden  to  you.  Even  now  you  will  not  come  to 
me.    It  is  almost  over ! 

"Once  more,  I  commend  to  yon  my  child. 
You  surely  will  love  her.  There  is  nothing  in  her 
sonny  face  to  remind  you  of  me.  I  am  weary^ 
and  can  write  no  more  ;  perhaps,  even  now,  I  have 
said  too  much  ;  but  my  poor  heart  was  full,  and  I 
had  none  to  comfort  me.    May  God  bless  yon !" 
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The  letter  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  wept  like 
a  child.  A  change  had  come  over  his  feelings 
towards  his  wife,  hut  it  was  too  UUe, 

Some  days  afVer  the  lady  had  been  laid  in  her 
grave,  a  group  of  villagers  gathered  round  the  old 
nurse,  questioning  her  as  to  all  that  had  happened 
at  Elm-wood. 

**  You  see  he  roust  have  been  very  fond  of  her 
afYer  all,"  said  one.  *'  He  has  asked  Mrs.  Pater- 
son  to  Uke  the  baby,  as  my  lady  wished  ;  and  did 
you  see  how  he  cried  at  the  funeral  V* 

•*  Bah !  don't  talk  to  me  of  such  love,"  said  the 
old  nurse,  impatiently.  **  If  he  *d  shown  but  a 
quarter  of  the  kindness  towards  her  a  year  ago 
that  he's  shown  since  she  was  dead,  and  could 
feel  it  no  longer,  she  'd  have  been  a  happy  living 
woman  this  day.  Heaven  preserve  us  all  from 
love  like  his!" 


From  Frater't  Magasim. 
A   LETTER   PROM   RIPPOLDSAU.* 

This  sweet  Rippoldsaa ! — how  delightful  after 
fisMhionable  Baden-Baden,  with  its  gaieties  and 
gambling,  its  saddening  Conversations  Hans,  where 
iii&  sound  that  rests  longest,  and  echoes  roost 
roournfully  on  the  sensitive  ear,  is  that  which  has 
rung  like  the  death-doom  of  hope  and  happiness 
through  many  a  heart,  and  carried,  if  not  a  demo- 
niac, an  unfeeling  joy  to  another's.  "  Le  rouge 
gagne,  le  noir  pei^ — messieurs,  faites  votre  jeu  ;'* 
and  so  sounds  on  from  minute  to  minute,  hour  to 
hour,  and  night  to  night,  the  monotonous  indiffer- 
ent voice  of  the  croupier,  while  misery,  ruin,  it 
may  be,  death,  attend  his  accents; — "Le  noir 
gagne,  le  rouge  perd — ^messieurs,  faites  votre 
jeu." 

Even  the  Alte  Schloss  has  become  a  ooffee< 
house,  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  daily  penetrate 
its  surrounding  shades,  and  ascend  its  once  com 
manding  height — to  regale  themselves  with  beer 
and  tobacco.  Adieu  then  to  Baden,  without  one 
sigh  of  regret !  for  there,  solitude  is  peopled.  Five 
German  ladies  screaming  from  a  hired  carriage, 
whose  two  weary  horses  revolted  from  such  a 
burthen,  and,  asserting  their  claim  to  nationality, 
stood  stock-still  at  the  last  hard  pull  of  the  moun* 
tain  ascent,  suffering  the  carriage  and  its  freight  to 
pull  them  down  again  in  a  backward  direction,  dis- 
turbed the  visions  of  the  *>  olden  time,"  which  I 
was  beginning  to  indulge  as  I  sat  to  rest  beneath 
the  dark  shade  of  the  pines ;  and  when  I  gained 
the  summit,  and  beheld  that  relic  of  feudal  power 
and  uncivilized  greatness  surrounded  by  well-filled 
little  tables  with  their  laboring  waiters,  and  half 
enveloped  in  the  fumes  from  pipes  and  cigars,  I 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  past  had  fled  far,  far  away 
from  the  Alte  Schloss  of  Baden-Baden.  I  entered 
a  little  building,  called  '*  Sophia's  Repose,"  hoping 
there  to  be  alone ;  but  in  it  I  met  a  French  papa 
and  mamma,  with  a  nurse  and  a  little  boy,  whom 
they  had  brought  riding  on  an  ass  to  see  the  Alte 
Schloss ;  and  while  they  were  all  resting  in  So- 
phia's repose,  the  little  dear  was  amusing  himself 
and  his  fond  parents  by  dragging  the  donkey  round 
\nd  round  the  circular  table,  while  the  hideous 
contortions  of  the  creature's  mouth,  being  ration- 
ally attributed  to  its  obstinacy,  caused  papa  to 
interfere,  and  aid  his  son's  efforts  by  sundiy  blowa 

*  "  Rippoldiaa,  one  of  the  most  attractive  bit  least 
known  of^the  Bnmnens  of  Germany."— 3ftirray*f  Hand- 
Book. 


and  cries,  which  expedited  the  donkey's  circuit  of 
the  table,  and  made  me  fly  from  "  Sophia's  Re- 
pose." Finally,  Baden  was  left,  and  the  gkirioos 
view  from  the  lof\y  Kniebis  reconciled  me  almost 
to  the  loss  of  time  I  had  sustained  there ;  for  if  I 
had  not  gone  to  Baden-Baden,  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  sweet,  tranquil  Rippoldsau.  Some  sav 
that  the  gambling-tables,  others  that  the  railroad, 
have  spoiled  Baden,  or,  at  least,  rendered  still 
more  motley  its  motley  society  ;  I  know  not  which 
is  most  to  blame  in  that  respect ;  and,  perhaps,  to 
my  natural  aversion  to  all  such  places  is  chiefly 
attributable  my  discontent :  a  Frenchman  assored 
me  it  was  a  paradise,  and  an  Irishman  told  me  that 
at  Baden  everything  that  any  one  could  desire  in 
this  world  was  to  be  found. 

<*  The  noblest  study  of  mankind,  is  man," 

says  our  poet.  Granted ;  but  to  avoid  being  cyn- 
ical, let  me  not  pursue  that  study  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  Rippoldsau,  however,  achieved  a 
conquest;  it  was  the  only  place  where  mineral 
waters  or  mineral  water-drinkers  agreed  with  me. 

"Ah  how  iristef**  exclaimed  a  young  baron, 
alighting  from  his  carnage,  and  desiring  his  horses 
to  be  ready  to  start  again  in  a  few  hours.  **(^, 
how  delightful!"  I  ejaculated,  as,  with  a  heart 
that  thanked  God  for  the  capability  of  enjoying  his 
works,  the  works  of  nature,  I  climbed  the  pleasant 
hill,  and  sank  into  the  depths  of  the  silent  forest. 

Rippoldsau  is  one  house,  or  rather  a  collection 
of  houses,  united,  or  communicating  together, 
forming  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  village  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  Schwartzwald— rorct 
noir,  or  Black  Forest — within  a  morning's  journey 
of  Strasburg  or  Baden,  yet  as  retired  asif  a  desert 
intervened.  From  the  former  it  is  approached 
from  the  town  of  Offenbach,  through  the  charming 
vale  of  Kensig ;  and  from  the  latter,  by  the  ro- 
mantic and  better  known  (though  by  no  means 
more  lovely)  valley  of  the  Mourg ;  or,  for  dili- 
gence travellers,  from  the  railway  station  of  Ap- 
penweir,  over  the  lofty  Kniebis. 

The  pretty  valley  of  Schapbach,  in  which  it  b 
situated,  possesses  those  healing  streams  which 
have  given,  and  most  deservedly,  some  celebrity 
to  Rippoldsau ;  I  speak  from  experience,  and 
grateful  experience,  when  I  say  it  is  impossible  to 
taste  the  mineral  waters  of  Rippoldsau  withoat 
feeling  that  they  possess  natural  and  inherent 
virtues. 

The  place  itself  is  a  curiosity ;  the  domain  of 
the  landlord  of  the  h6tel,  who  is  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  youngest  son  of  the  former  manager: 
he  was  able  to  purchase  the  entire  property  twenty 
years  ago  from  the  Prince  of  Furstenburg,  and 
since  then,  to  aggrandize  and  improve  it  have  been 
his  pleasures  and  his  occupation.  He  is  the  patri- 
archal head  of  his  establishment,  and  takes  as 
much  pleasure  in  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  ita 
several  members  as  any  good-natured  papa  can 
possibly  do.  I  shall  have  to  relate  some  instances 
of  this  again  ;  at  present,  let  me  only  say,  that  this 
most  amiable  Monsieur,  or  rather  Herr  Goringer, 
has  cut  walks,  and  placed  seats,  and  built  httle  pa- 
vilions, wherever  a  walk  or  a  seat,  or  a  pavilion 
could  be  made  on  the  slopes  of  the  pine-covered 
mountains — the  dark  Sommerberg  in  front,  and  the 
Winterherg  at  the  bapk  of  his  mansion,  at  the  foot 
of  which  are  agreeable  gardens;  and  in  anyone 
of  these  seats  or  pavilions  I  can  find  a  scribbling- 
place,  for  few  of  the  bathers  and  water-drinken, 
of  which  there  argj^^rgjl^^^ftej^ygi^t*^"* 
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hundred — moet  good  humored  and  united  folks — 
[not  Englbh]  break  through  the  regular  rules 
which  water-drinkers  usually  observe.  There 
they  are,  hurrying  through  that  little  court,  run- 
ning down  like  night  travellers,  wrapped  in  their 
great  cloaks,  as  soon  as  the  bell  rings  at  half-past 
^ve  or  six  o'clock,  hastening  away  to  begin  with 
two,  and  end  perhaps  with  twelve  glasses  of  that 
most  admirable,  and  to  me  who  never  exceeded 
three,  most  exhilarating  water; — then  up  and 
down  the  pretty  and  silent  road,  which  passes 
straight  through  our  court,  and  leads  to  Wolfbach 
and  Offenbach,  for  about  two  hours,  when  the 
tables  at  each  side  of  the  court  become  supplied 
with  guests  partaking  of  coffee  and  rolls :  after 
which,  every  one  disai)pears.  I  did  not  know  at 
first  what  was  then  going  on,  but  felt  it  was  very 
unfashionable  in  me  to  be  rambling  about  hither 
and  thither  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  I  found,  however,  it  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  take  the  baths  about  ten  o'clock,  then  go  to 
bed,  and  afterwards  make  the  toilet ;  at  this  time, 
one  might  suppose  every  one,  save  myself,  was 
dead  in  the  hotel.  About  half-past  eleven  or 
twelve  the  gentlemen  become  visible,  moving  about, 
or  sitting  reading  the  journals,  or  devoutly  smok- 
ing. Portly  l^fore  one,  the  ladies  and  their 
I>arasols  make  their  appearance  in  the  court,  knit- 
ting as  devoutly  as  the  gentlemen  smoke;  for 
sorely,  if  the  pipe  is  the  symbol  of  the  male  Ger- 
man, the  knitting-needle  is  that* of  the  female. 
Thus,  they  await  the  summons  to  the  table  d'hote, 
and  a  really  beautiful  and  well-supplied  table  d'hdte 
it  is.  The  salle  k  manger,  built  over  the  river,  does 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  The  Grer- 
mans  do  not  talk  very  much  at  dinner,  therefore 
that  stunning  music  in  the  orchestra  is  less  annoy- 
ing ^than  it  might  otherwise  be.  When  the  table 
d'hote  breaks  up,  the  court  serves  as  the  general 
withdrawing  room :  merry  voices  are  heard,  and 
good-humored  laughter;  then,  for  a  short  space, 
all  relapses  into  repose ;  and  again  our  little  com- 
munity comes  forth,  and  generally  disperses  in 
groups  on  excursions  into  the  delightful  neighbor- 
hood. Music  usually  enlivens  the  evening,  for 
there  are  almost  always  some  amateurs  to  give  a 
little  exercise  to  the  grand  pianoforte  in  the  great 
salle  k  danse  ;  but  the  day  at  Rippoldsau  may  be 
properly  said  to  conclude  with  the  arrival  of  the 
diligences,  about  eight  o'clock,  one  from  Appen- 
weir,  the  other  from  Offenbach.  Every  one  gathers 
round  to  behold  the  probable  acquisitions  to  their 
society;  an  Englishman — the  only  one,  alas! 
among  us — told  me  his  object  was  to  look  at  the 
lug^^e  that  was  dismounted,  by  which  criterion 
he  judged  of  the  party  to  whom  it  appertained ! 
As  soon  as  the  diligence  is  unloaded  our  whole 
party  enter  their  quarters,  and  generally  repair  to 
the  salle  k  manger,  where  a  very  nice  supper  can 
be  had  ^  la  carte  by  all  who  wish  for  such.  I 
wish  I  could  give  a  sketch  of  Rippoldsau,  with  its 
double  line  of  white  houses,  one  side  ancient,  with 
an  old  chapel  on  a  small  eminence ;  the  other  new 
and  handsome — ^both  bounded  by  the  towering 
pines  that  clothe  the  lofly  mountains,  and  blend 
their  murmur  with  the  perpetual  music  of  the  ever- 
flowing  streaqos.  The  proprietor  of  this  charming 
spot  comprises  everything  within  his  own  domain. 
There  is  the  post-office,  and  the  bakery,  and  the 
forge,  and  a  large  hall  appropriated  to  various 
sorts  of  tradespeople,  pedlars  and  haberdashers. 
It  is  a  little  seigneurie,  and  Herr  Goringer,  the 
master  of  the  hotel,  is  the  seigneur.    Here  there 


is  no  formality,  no  restraint,  no  grandeur  and  vul- 
garity mixing  together,  no  vice,  walking  unabashed 
and  unrepressed — nothing,  in  short,  like  what  one 
meets  at  Baden-Baden. 

But  I  believe  I  must  for  the  present  stop  short  in 
description,  in  order  to  relate  a  story — a  singular 
history.  I  shall  tell  more  about  my  favorite  Rip- 
poldsau another  time.  I  was  invited  one  afternoon 
to  join  a  party  to  visit  the  Wasserfall,  the  chief 
beauty  of  which  consists  in  the  singularity  of  the 
rocks  over  which  it  falls,  resembling  exactly  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  cresting  the  mountain. 
Herr  Groringer  made  a  little  pavilion  here  at  its 
foot,  and  named  it  after  the  Grand  Duchess  Ste- 
phanie, and  then  save  a  splendid  fete  to  celebrate 
its  completion.  There  was  abundance  of  coffee 
and  champagne,  and  the  band  played  away  as 
loudly  as  could  be  desired^  All  his  guests  had 
been  invited,  and  all  agreed  to  go ;  but  when  the 
hour  arrived,  one  unfortunate  monsieur,  having 
delayed  too  long  to  make  his  toilet,  or  spent  too 
much  time  in  making  it — could  he  be  German  ?•— 
sent  a  message  to  say  he  would  follow  when  the 
said  toilet  was  completed.  He  did  follow,  but, 
unluckily,  not  in  the  right  path — lost  himself  in 
the  mountains  and  woods,  out  of  reach  even  of  the 
music,  whose  noise  might  have  guided  him  aright ; 
and  when,  at  last,  he  was  conducted  back  to  the 
hotel,  after  having  missed  the  fete,  he  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  get  rid,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
of  the  toilet  that  had  taken  so  much  time  to  make. 

Instructed  by  this  warning,  I  did  not  begin  to 
make  excuse  when  asked  to  join  a  party  to  the 
waterfall ;  for,  fond  as  I  am  of  solitary  walks,  I 
had  alrea^dy  found  it  quite  sufficient  to  be  once 
lost  in  the  Black  Forest.  I  went,  therefore,  in 
company,  and  found  there  was  no  chance  of  having 
lost  myself,  even  if  alone. 

But  how  strange  is  often  my  lot !  Why  is  it 
that  I  am  so  frequently  brought  into  the  sorrows 
of  others?  made  the  depositary  of  woes  which, 
without  greatly  lightening  another,  do  not  a  little 
burden  myself?  1  know  not — but  God  knows. 
This  has  not  always  been  without  a  purpose, 
without  an  end. 

Returning^ from  the  waterfall,  I  had  been  walk- 
ing with  a  grave  Swiss  professor  of  theology  and 
astronomy,  and  left  him  to  join  the  ladies,  viho 
formed  the  advanced  corps.  I  was  struck  by  the 
worn  and  altered  countenance  of  one  of  these,  a 
widow  lady,  judging  by  her  dress,  who  was  my 
regular  neighbor  at  the  table  d'hote,  where  she 
was  most  remarkable  from  always  wearing  her 
black  bonnet,  with  a  thick  crape  fail,  that  entirely 
covered  the  upper  part  of  her  face.  I  inquired  if 
she  were  fatigued,  or  ill. 

'*  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  ill/'  she  answered,  impa- 
tiently ;  **  let  us  go  in  there  and  get  some  coffee— 
I  must  be  alone.' 

I  entered,  with  her,  a  little  summer-house  or  re- 
freshment-room, in  a  small  garden  fronting  an  inn, 
still  called  the  Klosterle,  that  ancient  convent, 
whose  monks  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  olden 
time  the  patrons  of  the  springs  of  Rippoldsau, 
being  now  converted  into  a  church,  a  pictures<jue 
and  prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  and  an  inn 
which  affords,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  sleeping 
accommodation  for  the  surplus  of  Herr  Goringer's 
guests. 

In  this  offset  to  the  Inn  of  Klosterle,  my  com- 
panion threw  herself  on  a  bench,  and  her  bonnet 
on  the  table,  exhibiting  to  me,  for  the  first  time,  a 
face  which,  without  being  positively  ugly,  ranked 
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among  those  so  well  described  by  the  tenn  plain, 
tt  was  only  for  an  instant,  however,  for  the  next  it 
was  buried  in  her  open  hands,  with  a  gesture  in- 
dicative of  emotion  bordering  on  despair.  She 
was  not  only  plain  in  feature,  bat  her  figure  bore 
marks  of  early  debility,  which  had  left  some  de- 
formity in  its  formation ;  one  shoulder  was  higher 
than  the  other,  and  the  bust,  instead  of  that  open 
carriage  so  charming  in  woman,  was  considerably 
contracted.  Yet  the  early  malady  which  had 
caused  this  irregularity  of  shape  had  left  an  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance,  which  rendered  it  in 
general  one  of  interest. 

At  this  moment,  however,  its  only  expression 
was  that  of  passion  or  of  misery. 

**  You  are  very  illV  I  said,  in  an  inquiring 
manner. 

**  Yes,  but  it  comes  from  the  heart,"  was  her 
answer;  **it  is  one  of  my  bad  moments:  how 
insufferable  to  me  was  the  society  I  was  in !" 

I  thought  she  was  really  suffering  from  a  heart 
complaint ;  but,  in  answer  to  my  solicitude,  she 
murmured — '*  No  no ;  it  is  feeling — ^it  is  the  mind 
that  sufiers :  these  moments  will  come  on." 

''  Had  she  no  friends  with  herV*  I  demanded ; 
**  no  family  t  was  she  quite  alone t" 

"  Alone  !*'  she  repeated,  with  a  sort  of  shiver ; 
"alone? — yes,  quiie  alone;  always  alone — ^I  am 
dead!" 

I  became  alarmed ;  surely  I  was  in  company 
with  a  deranged  person.  She  saw  my  uneasiness. 
"  Pardon  me,"  she  added,  in  a  calmer  tone.  "  I 
am  the  most  miserable  creature  on  earth ;  bat  I 
cannot  excuse  myself  for  thus  giving  way  to  my 
always  concealed  misery  in  your  presence.  I 
know  not  why  I  have  done  so ;  it  is  the  first  time ; 
and  yet,  you  are  quite  a  stranger  to  me." 

"A  stranger,  undoubtedly,"  I  replied,  "but 
one  who  can  feel  for  human  woe.  Why  will  you 
say  you  are  the  most  miserable!  ah  !  who  can  say 
80 1 — who  dare  say  they  will  not  be  yet  more  mis- 
erable ?  God  is  very  merciful ;  we  are  not  over- 
whelmed at  once  ;  his  chastisements  are  those  of  a 
father  who  would  draw  his  children  closer  to  him. 
Can  you  not  look  to  Heaven  for  peace  and  com- 
fort?" 

"  Ah,  truly  I  can — ^I  do.  Yes,  God  is  my  de- 
pendence ;  I  have  a  right  to  look  to  Him :  for,  if 
God  supports  those  who  deserve  his  help.  He  will 
support  me." 

"  Deserve !  ah,  there  is  the  root  of  misery ! 
Pride  deprives  us  of  the  help  we  need — pride 
leaves  us  to  our  own  support." 

"  I  am  not  proud,"  she  answered,  in  a  monrn 
fnl  voice ;  "oh,  no  !  But  do  you  not  think  that 
those  who  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  good 
or  happiness  of  his  creatures,  are  not  entitled  to 
believe  that  they  merit  the  support  and  favor  of 
God?" 

"  No,  we  merit  nothing ;  because  nothing  is 
perfect  or  entire  on  our  part :  even  the  sacrifices 
we  make  to  his  will  and  our  duty  are  seldom 
entire,  or  if  so,  are  often  regretted  or  repented  of. 
A  single  regret  or  repentance  must  efface  their 
merit ;  and  som'etimes  the  saerifices  we  make  are 
made  to  our  own  will,  or  the  will  and  desires  of 
others,  not  to  those  of  our  God :  those  to  whom 
we  make  such  stcrifieee  ooeupy,  perhaps,  his 
place  in  our  souls." 

"Ah,  there  is  something  in  that !"  she  mnr- 
iBured,  burying  her  face  again,  with  a  low  moan^ 
in  her  extended  hands. 

"Y^ttreadtbeSoriptmres?"    I  asked. 

"Yes." 
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"  Behold,  then,  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  the 
only  entire,  pure,  and  constant  sacrifice  of  self,  yet 
a  sacrifice  continually  sustained  by  prayer,  and 
accompanied  with  perfect  submission." 

"Ue  sacrificed  himself  to  others,  and  was 
accepted,"  she  rejoined. 

"Yes,  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  good  of 
others.  The  sacrifices  we  make  to  those  we  love 
or  idolize  are  generally  made  to  their  temporal 
welfare  or  happiness ;  we  may  mistake,  and  do 
evil  when  we  would  do  good  ;  and  when  the  effect 
of  these  sacrifices  upon  ourselves  is  that  of  in- 
ducing a  repining  or  unhappy  spirit,  we  may  be 
sure  there  is  something  wrong.  God  lovetb  a 
cheerful  giver." 

"  You  blame  me,  then?" 

"Blame  you!  how  can  I?  I  know  not  what 
you  have  done." 

"  Ah !  God  alone  knows  that.'* 

"  Then  you  must  look  to  him  alone  for  comfort, 
support,  direction." 

"  Yes,  I  will — I  sometimes  do  try  to  do  so ;  I 
like  you,"  she  added,  glancing  at  me  for  an  in- 
stant; "I  liked  you  from  the  first  moment  yoo 
spoke  to  me  :  it  was  something  in  the  tone  of  your 
voice,  I  believe.  I  think  it  would  do  me  good  to 
speak  to  you  often  ;  I  should  weep  then  more  than 
I  do  now." 

At  this  moment  the  pretty  madchen  entered 
with  our  coffee,  and,  though  we  spoke  in  French, 
the  conversation  c^ised,  and  was  not  afterwards 
renewed.  I  saw  some  large  tears  roll  down  the 
pallid  cheeks  of  my  suffering  companion  ;  and,  m 
her  state  of  evident  excitement,  I  felt  that  these 
woold  probably  afford  her  more  relief  than  my 
words  would  be  able  to  do.  It  was  only  two  days 
afterwards  that  one  of  those  strange  events  whidi 
the  romance  of  real  life  affbrds  occurred  in  the 
hotel  of  Rippoldsau,  the  nature  of  which  was 
known  only  to  myself  and  the  unfortunate  heroine 
of  my  story. 

We  were  seated  at  the  table  d'h6te,  when  a 
newly  arrived  couple,  who  had  been  arranging 
their  toilet,  appeared  entering  the  large  ante- 
chamber called  the  salle-^-^cmse,  and  approaching 
the  folding-doors  of  the  udle-^manger.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  splendid  figure  of  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life — ^perhaps  about  thirty-five  years  age, 
the  eyes  full  of  expression,  lofty  brow,  and  rich, 
curling  hair — ^that  struck  the  instant  attention  of 
our  whole  party,  as  the  air  of  mingled  happioesB 
and  pride  which  breathed  on  every  feature,  ani- 
mated even  his  movements,  and  caused  every 
beholder's  eye  to  turn  upon  his  companion,  as  if 
to  seek  the  object  that  inspired  such  sentiments. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  capable  of  doing  so.  Never  did 
I  behold  a  sweeter  vision  of  human  loveliness  in 
real  human  form  than  in  that  of  the  lady  who 
leaned  upon  his  arm.  She  appeared  to  be  two  or 
three-and-twenty,  of  an  exquisite  fairness,  and  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  feature,  united  to  an  expression 
impossible  to  describe.  When  I  heard  afierwardi 
the  remark  repeated,  "  When  she  looks  down,  it 
is  a  Madonna  !  when  she  looks  up,  a  Hebe !"  I 
recognized  the  same  kind  of  idea  that  had  occurred 
to  myself. 

But  a  cold,  hard  grasp  of  my  arm  drew  my 
attention  from  this  brilliant  pair.  I  turned  to  my 
unhappy  neighbor ;  the  paleness  of  death  was  oii 
her  face  ana  lips,  which  were  overshadowed  by 
her  crape-fall,  so  as  only  to  be  seen  when  1  best 
my  head  beneath  hers ;  her  eyes  rolled  like  one  is 
a  fit.  An  exclamation  that  had  almost  burst  frstt 
me  aloud  was  repressed  by  the  word,  proooasoed 
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in  a  hollow  voice,  but  in  one  that  bespoke  a  deter- 
mination to  be  firm — 

"  Save  me — save  them!*^ 

She  seized  my  arm  more  tightly,  and  arose. 

Led  by,  rather  than  leading  her,  we  got  out  of 
the  room  and  reached  her  chamber.  She  entered 
it  with  me,  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and  sank 
fainting  on  the  floor.  I  had  perceived  enough  to 
know  that  it  might  be  of  conseqaence  to  her  to 
escape  notice,  and  to  suspect  that  this  strange 
agitation  had  been  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
the  new  comers.  I^Tevertheless,  I  proposed  call- 
ingthe  native  physician,  who  resides  on  the  spot. 

This  was,  perhans,  the  strongest  cordial  I  could 
administer;  she  rallied  her  powers,  and  assisted 
my  efforts  to  place  her  on  the  couch. 

**  No,  no  !'*  she  cried,  lifting  her  hands  in  sup- 
plication, **  you  will  not  do  that  ?  No  physician 
can  do  me  good,  save  he  wlio  suffers  me  to  die  !  I 
shall  be  better  now — more  tranquil ;  I  know  all — 
suspense  is  torture— doubt  is  worse  than  certainty ; 
yes,  my  sacrifice  is  accepted — I  have  not  died  in 
vain  V* 

Convinced  that  the  unhappy  woman  was  men- 
tally deranged,  I  remained  quite  silent,  treating 
her  as  one  would  do  a  patient  raving  in  fever. 

'*  Tou  think  me  mad,"  she  said.  "I  am  not 
so  :  from  this  hour  I  shall  be  calmer,  better — per- 
haps happier.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear ;  the  refieo- 
tion  of  their  happiness — his  happiness— can  it 
reach  me  ?  have;  they  not  walked  over  my  tomb  to 
gain  it!*' 

•*  Compose  yourself,  I  entreat,"  I  said,  **  or  I 
must  summon  the  doctor."    I  rose  to  go. 

"  You  will  leave  me  ?  I  deserve  you  should  ; 
but  you  will  tell  the  doctor,  you  will  tell  every  one 
that  I  am  mad  :  they  will  come  to  see  me — oh  !" 
she  turned  her  head  aside,  and  groaned  bitterly. 
*'  Ah !  do  not  do  so  !  sit  down  li^side  me — ^listen 
to  roe^ — do  not  leave  me !  I  will  tell  you  all,  you 
will  know  then  that  I  am  not  mad." 

I  sat  down  beside  her  greatly  afl^ected,  and,  re- 
questing that  she  would  not  speak  at  all,  promising 
to  come  and  listen  the  next  day  to  anything  she 
wished  to  tell  me. 

**  To-morrow!"  she  exclaimed,  "to-morrow 
you  and  I  may  speak  no  more.  You  are  a  stran- 
ger to  me,  but  I  love  you.  Listen !  it  will  do  me 
^ood  to  speak ;  to  think,  perhaps,  would  make  me, 
indeed,  what  you  imagine  I  already  am." 

She  held  my  hand  tightly  in  hers,  as  if  fearful  I 
should  escape,  and  thus  began  her  extraordinary 
recital :— - 

« I  was  an  only  child,  and,  being  delicate,  was 
educated  without  discipline,  and  allowed  to  amuse 
myself  by  reading  whatever  books  I  pleased.  My 
father  died  in  my  childhood  and  left  me  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  independent  of  my  mother.  I 
thought  I  loved  her  even  passionately ;  but,  per- 
haps, it  was  because  I  had  then  no  other  love.  I 
was  the  sole  object  of  her  cares— ^f  her  more 
gentle  afi!ections. 

"  She  had  a  friend  of  her  youth,  a  Hungarian 
lady,  who  married  a  Polish  officer.  The  husband 
was  killed  ;  and  the  lady  in  her  widowhood  came 
to  reside  in  a  small  house  adjoining  ours.  She 
was  poor,  for  her  husband's  property,  which  was 
settled  on  her  only  son,  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
an  uncle  until  the  youth  entered  his  twentieth 
year,  provision  only  being  made  for  the  expenses 
of  his  education  at  college. 

*'The  gardens  of  our  houses  communicated. 
We  had  little  other  society,  for  my  mother  was  a 
being  afiUcted  fhim  her  youth  up.    Disappointed 
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m  the  affections  of  a  wife,  she  hoped  to  be  repaid 
in  those  of  a  daughter.  She  had  a  few  intimate 
friends,  and  her  own  feelings  and  my  delicate 
health  rendered  these  sufficient  to  her  wishes. 

'*  The  son  of  her  Hungarian  friend  was  two  or 
three  years  older  than  myself:  ill  health  and 
bodily  debility  rendered  me  capricious  and  exacts 
ing.  I  liked  to  be  quiet  and  at  rest ;  but  I  never 
imagined  that  any  one  else  might  like  the  same. 
Waldemar  was  bold,  active,  full  of  fire  and  spirit, 
and  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition.  His 
mother,  who  was  indebted  to  mine  for  almost  daily 
acts  of  kindness  and  consideration,  wished  her  sou 
in  return  to  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  me.  He 
loved  her  fondly,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  poor  boy 
tasked  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  her 
wishes.  I  believe  that  I  was  always  either  im- 
perious and  irritable,  or  silent,  occupied  in  my  own 
reveries  drawn  from  the  imaginative  woi*k8  which 
formed  my  almost  constant  reading.  A  disorder 
of  the  spine  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  take 
exercise  reclining  on  a  little  carriage.  Waldemar 
was  employed  to  draw  me  about  the  gardens.  I 
believe  he  hated  the  task ;  but  I  read  almqst  all 
the  time,  and  never  thought  whether  he  hated  it 
or  not,  uttering  only  a  peevish  expression  or  an 
angry  exclamation  when  some  accident  or  unfor- 
tunate jolt  disturbed  my  repose.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  however,  he  went  to  college;  and  on 
leaving  it  obtained  a  commission  in  an  Austrian 
regiment  of  cavalry. 

"  I  saw  him  in  his  twentieth  year,  just  as  he 
came  into  possession  of  his  property  ;  and  with  a 
generous  and  bounding  heart  hurried  to  his 
mother's  humble  abode,  and  would  have  made  her 
leave  it  to  reside  with  him  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
into  whose  pleasures  he  was  beginning  to  enter 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  young  and  glowing  soul. 
The  struggle  was  great  in  the  mother's  heart, 
between  the  desire  to  maintain  her  beloved  retire- 
ment, and  the  maternal  solicitnde  that  mfied  her 
to  watch  over  her  son,  and  shield  him  by  her  love. 

**  The  latter  triumphed ;  and  Waldemar  only 
left  her  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  her 
residence  at  Vienna. 

**  I  saw  him  then,  the  slave  of  my  girlish  days, 
now  young,  rich,  handsome,  elegant,  admired,  a 
favonte  even  at  the  Austrian  court ;  and  I  saw 
him  all  this  without  ever  dreaming  that  he  could 
be  more  to  me  than  any  other  fine  young  man, 
brimful  of  the  world,  life,  and  their  pleasures. 

*'  In  the  short  interval  that  was  to  elapse  before 
his  mother  joined  them,  what  events  and  changes 
took  place  !  The  revolution  broke  out  in  Poland. 
Waldemar  deserted  bis  regiment  to  aid  the  struggle 
of  a  country  he  knew  not  by  experience  against  its 
tyrants. 

*'  The  result  of  that  struggle  is  too  well  known. 
Europe  looked  on,  and  Poland  fell-  again  into  the 
jaws  of  the  vast  monster  from  which  it  would  have 
extricated  itself.  Alas,  alas !  for  the  subsequent 
history  of  its  exiled,  and  too  often  self-abandoned 
ones !  Waldemar  had  not  completed  his  twentieth 
year.  With  unheard-of  rashness  he  reentered  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  found  himself  beside  a 
gendarme  reading  his  own  name  in  the  list  of  the 
proscribed,  which  wnn  overhung  by  the  citizens 
with  a  laurel-wreath.  Crossing  the  Carpathian 
mountains  on  foot,  exhausted,  wounded,  foot-sore, 
he  reached  his  mother's  dwelling,  which  he  had 
left  last  in  all  the  pride  and  fiush  of  hope,  and 

South,  and  wealth, — an  exile,  deprived  of  all,  save 
fe  and  honor  only,  he  returned  to  sink  his  weary 
head  on  that  still  loving  and  ever  unreproving  heart. 
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<*  I  had  seen  Waldemar  in  his  hrilliant  hour, 
and  if  I  too  admired  him,  no  other  sentiment  was 
then  in  m^  breast.  Something  more  than  beauty, 
than  brilbancy,  than  wealth,  than  the  admiration 
of  others,  was  requisite  to  gain  such  love,  such 
fatal  love,  as  mine.  That  something  was  suffer- 
ing, for  I  believe  a  woman  never  can  love  the  man 
she  admires  as  she  can  love  him  whom  she  pities. 
I  saw  Waldemar  again — an  exile,  denounced, 
wounded,  faint,  deprived  of  all  save  honor.  I 
loved  him — such  is  woman's  fate." 

She  hid  her  face,  was  silent,  and  sobbed 
deeply. 

**  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  I  blush,  though  I  have 
been  liis  wife,  to  say  it ;  I  loved  one  who  would' 
never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  sentiment  on  my 
part  any  more  than  on  his  own.  I  hid  it  long  in 
my  heart.  The  feelings  I  was  conscious  of 
cherishing  made  me  more  distant  and  reserved 
towards  their  object,  while  I  envied  his  mother  and 
mine  the  cares  they  bestowed,  the  tender  offices 
his  state  required,  for  his  head  had  been  nearly 
laid  open  by  a  sabre-cut,  and  the  wound  was  im- 
perfectly healed.  I  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  the  least  of  them,  and  thus,  doubtless,  increased 
his  alienation,  for  if  he  was  kind  or  attentive  to  me 
it  must  have  been  for  the  sake  of  our  parents.  As 
soon  as  he  was  well  Waldemar  was  to  ioin  his 
compatriots,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  France, 
from  whose  government  he  had  resolved  to  accept 
the  trifling  pension  allowed  to  the  [)atriot  Poles, 
instead  of,  as  his  mother  wished,  repairing  to  Eng- 
land— a  country  which  owed  less  to  the  Polish 
arms  and  Polish  nation,  but  whose  people,  at 
least  individually,  sympathized  with  them  as  much. 

'*  It  was  only  when  he  was  actually  mounted  on 
horseback  at  his  mother's  door,  about  to  part  from 
us  perhaps  forever,  that  some  indication  of  my 
loog-repressed  feelings  appeared.  I  approached 
with  a  rapid  movement  to  the  side  of  his  horse, 
pressed  the  hand  he  offered  me  to  my  cheek,  and 
cried,  *  Farewell !  Heaven  bless  thee,  Walde- 
mar. Mayest  thou  at  least  be  happy  !*  With  a 
burst  of  smothered  anguish  I  rushed  into  the  house. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  often  thought 
of  that  unusual  emotion,  which  he  had  never  be- 
lieved me  capable  of  feeling ;  so  little  known  in 
j^neral  are  those  passions  which  nm  dark  and  low 
m  their  own  rarely  approached  current.  Five 
years  afterwards  Waldemar  came  once  more  to 
our  retirement,  iu  order  to  receive  the  last  blessing 
and  attend  the  funeral  of  his  beloved  mother. 
They  had  been  years  of  trial  to  him.  The  im- 
poverished exile^s  lot  is  a  bitter  and  too  generally 
a  ruinous  one ;  but  he  still  retained  his  noble 
character  and  disposition.  As  for  his  aspect — you 
have  seen  it. 

"These  five  years  had  dragged  their  weight 
over  me.  I  fancied  I  had  loved  my  mother.  Alas ! 
I  did  not  seek  her  happiness,  that  sole  proof  of 
love  was  wanting.  I  was  unhappy  myself,  I  did 
not  care  for  the  happiness  of  others.  Oh !  how 
clearly  one  sees  one's  conduct  when  the  time  to 
amend  it  is  forever  gone  ! 

"  After  his  poor  mother's  death  Waldemar  re- 
mained, during  the  rest  of  his  visit,  entirely  in  our 
house.  He  was  uniformly  kind  and  attentive  to 
me.  I  did  not  then  think,  as  I  afterwards  did,  that 
his  feelings  were  those  of  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  his  mother.  I  heard  of  all  his  pri- 
rations  and  humiliations,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  his  talents  as  a  painter  to  support  him- 
self, and  I  experienced  a  sort  of  delirious  joy  in 
hearing  of  them,  for  I  knew  that  my  fortune  could 


free  him  ftom  them,  and  I  resolved  to  bUnd  my 
eyes  to  my  own  wishes  and  to  cause  my  mother  to 
make  him  an  offer  of  this,  together  with  my  hand, 
as  an  act  of  generous  friendship  on  my  part. 

"  I  told  my  mother  my  wishes,  but  1  refused  to 
listen  to  her  arguments  against  them  ;  I  was  deaf 
to  her  persuasions,  her  entreaties.  She  loved 
Waldemar,  but  she  opposed  my  project.  Perhaps 
she  savr  our  unsuitabiiity  ;  perhaps — perhaps  she 
was  aware  of  his  total  want  of  reciprocity  with  my 
sentiments. 

**  Accustomed,  notwithstanding,  to  obey  me— at 
least,  to  yield  to  my  will,  for  with  a  spoiled  child 
the  parent's  place  is  always  reversed,  she  managed 
to  make  known  to  Waldemar  the  offer  of  my  for- 
tune and  my  hand.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
the  deepest,  most  unbounded  gratitude  ;  assured 
her  he  saw  all  the  magnanimity  that  dictated  it ; 
but,  taking  to  himself,  or  appearing  to  do  so,  all 
the  credit  of  a  generous  self-renunciation,  he  de- 
clined, as  he  said,  for  our  sakes,  to  avail  himself 
of  it. 

**  We  did  both  give  him  credit  for  magnanimity, 
but  in  consequence  I  fell  ill.  In  the  hours  of  suf- 
fering I  opened  my  long-closed  heart  to  my  motha. 
She  saw  all  my  deep-rooted  love,  she  knew  that  I 
only  lived  and  breatned  for  Waldemar.  Probably 
she  foresaw  misery  on  either  side,  but  her  affection 
for  me  conquered  her  scruples ;  she  suffered  Wal- 
demar to  be  aware  of  my  affection.  She  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  turned  pale  as  death  on  hearing 
of  it,  and  pressing  her  hand  in  silence  to  his  lips, 
quickly  left  the  room.  In  a  short  time  he  returned ; 
the  strucrgle,  whatever  caused  it,  was  over;  he 
requested  permission  to  see  me  directly.  In  short, 
we  were  soon  afterwards  man  and  wife." 

A  silence  of  some  moments  followed  the  Ust 
words.  Raising  up  her  head  with  a  deep  sigh, 
the  unhappy  narrator  continued  :•— 

«  Waldemar  wished  to  make  France  still  bis 
residence.  We  removed  there  with  my  mother. 
Poor  woman !  I  never  then  reflected  on  what  it 
must  have  cost  her  to  leave,  at  her  age,  her  own 
native  land  to  live  amon^  strangers  to  whose  lan«( 
guage  she  had  a  then  national  antipathy,  and  which 
she  could  not  in  the  least  understand.  I  had  other 
cares,  other  attentions  to  offer.  I  never  thought 
of  her  nearly  solitary  existence  in  the  house  of  her 
daughter.  iBut  now,  oh !  how  drearily  souods 
upon  my  heart  the  echo  of  her  oft-repeated  words, 
*  Mein  faderland !'  Poor  woman  !  she  was  taken 
from  the  evil — she  died  before  the  hour  of  my  pun- 
ishment arrived.  More  than  a  year  after  my 
mother's  death  I  was  then  myself  a  mother.  The 
orphan  daughter  of  one  of  her  relations,  who  had 
entered  into  business  in  England  when  a  young 
man,  and  married  an  English  lady,  wrote  to  me 
expressing  her  intention  of  going  to  reside  in  Ger- 
many among  her  late  father's  connections,  her 
mother  having  died  in  her  infancy  :  she  hnd  little 
acquaintance  jvith  her  English  relations,  and  it  was 
her  father's  desire  that  she  should  reside  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  property  he  left  her  would  ren- 
der her  sufficiently  independent.  A  family  going 
to  France  had  offered  to  convey  her  there,  and  she 
proposed  coming  to  me  in  hopes  that  I  could  fur- 
ther her  on  her  road  to  the  south  of  Germany.  I 
was  glad  to  receive  her  visit,  glad  to  think  I  might 
be  useful  to  her,  for  I  knew  my  mother  would 
have  been  so,  and  already  consdenoe  made  me  feel 
its  sting,  though  not  yet  had  I  awoke  to  a  sense 
of  the  worth  1  had  lost— of  the  affection  I  had 
latterly  so  scantily  returned. 

"Rosa  came.    Well!  I  see  you  listen  with  ex- 
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pectation.  You  expect  that  I  have  some  complaint 
to  make,  some  wrongs  to  deplore— <M)mmitted 
against  me,  too,  by  one  who  has  appeared  to  you 
80  pure,  so  lovely.  I  have  none,  save  that  she  was 
too  good — ^too  beautiful,  that  her  soul  was  filled 
with  pure  and  poble  sentiments,  and  that  a  voice 
of  thrflling  sweetness  conveyed  them  irresistibly  to 
the  listener's  heart.  Yes,  I  admired — ^I  loved  her. 
Her  gentleness,  her  unassumed  modesty,  the  blush 
that  kindled  on  her  cheek  as  she  uttered  in  correct 
French,  but  in  her  own  sweet  English  accents, 
words  of  wisdom  and  heavenly  love,  setting  us 
right  in  many  opinions  and  notions  with  the  air  of 
a  learner  far  more  than  that  of  a  teacher — these 
would  have  won  my  regard,  even  without  the  affec- 
tion which  she  constantly  showed  to  my  child  and 
myself.  She  came  among  us  when  the  infant  was 
only  a  few  days  old,  and  from  the  moment  she  took 
it  in  her  arms  it  seemed  to  enter  into  her  affections. 
It  was  during  Rosa's  visit  that  I  became  first  en- 
lightened as  to  my  husband's  true  disposition  and 
character. 

*'  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  my  idola- 
try— the  devotion  of  my  love  to  him — I  was  more 
sensible  of  its  faults  than  of  its  virtues.  But  my 
love  was  not  of  that  nature  which  seeks  to  remedy 
defects  in  its  object,  and  aims  to  love  perfection. 
It  was  in  Rosa's  society  that  Waldemar  seemed  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  himself,  or,  if  previously 
sensible  of  the  defects  of  a  character  for  which  ed- 
ucation had  done  little,  it  was  from  her  that  he  ap- 
peared to  catch  that  inspiration  which  tends  to  all 
that  is  high,  and  elevating,  and  ennobling  in  man. 
He  felt  her  influence,  and  was  grateful  for  it.  I 
had  never  thought  of  exerting  any,  even  if  I  could 
have  possessed  it,  and  a  child  in  comparison  of  age 
was  my  superior  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  every 
quality  that  renders  woman  the  dignified  and  wo> 
Uiy  companion  of  man. 

"  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  during  Rosa's  visit  that 
I  became  enlightened  as  to  my  husband's  real  dis- 

r)sition.  Alas !  too  late,  too  fintally  enlightened ! 
discovered  that  it  was  susceptible,  ardent,  tender, 
and  passionate  ;  I  found  that  his  deep  and  fervent 
feelings  had  lain  ever  dormant,  that  he  had  never 
loved !  This  I  had  sometimes  suspected ;  indeed, 
from  his  words  had  even  almost  concluded ;  but 
who  could  see  the  altered  expression  of  his  face, 
of  those  speaking  eyes,  and  not  now  perceive  that 
a  new,  a  transforming  passion,  had  for  the  first 
time  entered  his  soul?  I  knew,  I  felt  it — ^with 
horror  for  him,  far,  far  more  than  for  myself.  The 
victim  of  my  own  unrestrained  will,  I  had  shrouded 
that  brilliant  life  with  gloom,  and  cast  the  dull, 
chill  shadow  of  death  over  that  ardent  heart  and 
impetuous  spirit.  I  had  loved  without  being  be- 
loved, and  I  must  cling  like  a  blighted,  destructive 
thing  about  the  object  which  that  love  destroyed." 

**  Oh !  spare  yourself,"  I  exclaimed ;  **  for  pity 
do  not " 

**  Ah !  do  not  interrupt  me,"  she  replied,  squeez- 
ing my  hand  tightly  in  hers,  "  you  cannot  think 
the  relief  that  words  sometimes  impart.  Let  me 
talk  on  for  the  first — the  last  time. 

**  At  first  it  was  for  Waldemar  only  I  felt,  for 
his  conduct,  his  manner  was  such  as  to  prevent  me 
from  knowing  the  oitter  sting  of  jealousy.  It  was 
not  for  long,  however,  that  I  was  free  from  that 
cruel  pang.  I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  felt 
it.  Waldemar  was  a  skilful  painter,  and  in  the 
time  of  his  poverty  had  employed  himself  in  por- 
trait-painting. He  stUl  amused  himself  in  taking 
Hkeneases,  and  was  employed  one  day  on  Rosa's 
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when  1  only  was  present.  Pushing  the  portrait 
from  him,  as  if  discontented  with  his  work,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud, '  It  is  impossible !  who  could  depict 
such  a  face?  When  she  looks  down  it  is  a  Maoon- 
na,  when  she  looks  up  a  Hebe.' 

*'  I  glanced  at  the  opposite  mirror,  saw  my  owo 
triste  countenance  and  plain  features,  and  wished  I 
were  Rosa,  or  that  Rosa  were  in  my  place.  The 
love  I  bore  to  Waldemar  was  such  that  my  happi- 
ness, even  if  he  were  outwardly  unchanged  to  me, 
could  never  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  his.  I 
knew  now,  that  though  until  that  time  he  had  been 
content,  he  had  never  known  happiness,  at  least 
what  now  appeared  to  him  to  be  happiness,  and  he 
was  past  the  age  of  vivid  and  momentary  passion^ 
he  had  reached  that  period  when  the  feelings  be- 
come concentrated,  deep,  unchangeable. 

**  The  next  circumstance  that  served  to  con- 
firm these  sentiments  on  my  part,  was  one  that  is 
ever  present  to  my  memory,  even  to  my  sight. 
Rosa  sat  in  a  window  holding  my  child  asleep  on 
her  lap.  She  was  looking  down  on  its  peaceful 
face ;  her  own  was  as  calm,  as  pure.  I  was  en- 
gaged on  some  small  household  occupation  in  the 
room,  and  twice  called  Waldemar  to  my  aid  with- 
out receiving  a  reply.  I  turned,  and  saw  him  sit- 
ting opposite  the  nurse  and  child,  his  regards  fas- 
tened upon  them,  and  these  regards  so  mdicative 
of  that  deep  and  ardent  afifection  which  dwelt  une- 
licited  within  his  soul.  Oh !  the  serpent's  stin|r 
then  indeed  pierced  my  very  heart.  I  felt  that 
these  two  were  the  objects  of  his  love ;  I  sufiered 
myself  to  think  that  even  the  child  would  have  been 
more  beloved  had  it  called  Rosa  mother. 

Yes,  I  was  wrong;  I  see  you  think  so ;  but 
do  not  interrupt  me.  The  second  time,  or  perhaps 
the  third,  that  I  called  Waldemar,  Rosa  looked  up 
at  him,  and  caught  that  same  regard.  He  started 
like  one  awaking  from  a  dream,  and  mechanically 
hastened  towards  me.  She  colored  deeply,  and 
meeting  a  sorrowful  glance  from  me,  turned  very 
pale.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  though  Walde- 
mar, without  having  observed  what  past,  returned 
to  his  seat,  she  rose  up,  and  giving  me  the  infant, 
made  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  room.  She  never 
again  took  it  in  her  arms  when  he  was  present. 

**  Just  at  this  time  one  of  his  relations  died,  and 
Waldemar  inherited  his  property.  Alas !  what  a 
few  years  before  would  have  conferred  happiness, 
perhaps  now  increased  his  regrets.  Had  he  then 
possessed  his  fortune  I  should  not  have  been  his . 
vdfe — not  that  he  married  me  for  money.  No,  it 
was  for  pity.  Well,  I  will  be  calm ! — There,  do 
not  speak ;  let  me  go  on.  Rosa's  visit  had  been 
prolonged  from  time  to  time,  because  we  gave  her 
hopes  of  accompanying  her  into  Germany  when  our 
child  was  a  few  months  older.  She  would,  how- 
ever, be  no  longer  delayed.  I  knew  her  reason,  I 
saw  her  sense  of  delicacy,  and  no  longer  offered 
any  resistance  to  a  departure  that  for  all  our  sakes 
both  pleased  and  pained  me.  I  was  well  aware 
that  Waldemar  had  never  by  words,  nor,  volunta- 
rily, even  by  a  look,  betrayed  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, if  this  were  fully  knovni  to  himself.  They 
say  love  is  blind,  but  certainly  it  believes  all  others 
are  so. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  the  approaching  sep- 
aration that  clearly  revealed  to  himself  the  truth  to 
which  I  could  not  be  insensible.  It  was  the  day 
before  Rosa's  departure  that  I  reached,  without 
being  perceived,  the  arbor  in  the  garden,  which 
was  a  lavorite  resort  with  us  all,  and  generally  oor 
cupied  by  Rosa  and  Waldemar.    There  they  had' 


ment  hoon  in  reading,  drawing,  and  atni^ing. 
All  her  tastes  and  puisuits  agreed  with  hist—none 
of  mine. 

"  As  I  approached  the  summer-house  I  heard 
the  sound  of  Waldemar's  voice  speaking  in  a  re- 
pressed tone,  and  savr  him  leaning  with  his  arm 
over  the  back  of  his  seat,  turned  towards  his  com- 
panion, but  his  face  concealed  from  her  behind  her 
shoulder.  I  saw  he  was  agitated,  and  curiosity, 
which  so  oflen  brings  its  own  punishment,  tempted 
me  to  stop  and  listen. 

**  *  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  am  glad  you  are  going 
away.* 

**  *  You  are  not  complimentary,'  replied  Rosa, 
smOing,  but  her  smile  seemed  forced,  and  turning 
her  head  over  her  shoulder  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  countenance.  '  Ah !  Waldemar,'  she  cried, 
'  you  suffer — ^you  are  unhappy !' 

**  He  turned  suddenly  round ;  that  Yoice  of  8U> 

Srise  and  emotion,  of  unaffected  anxiety,  was  in- 
eed  irresistible.  He  hastily  caught  her  hand  and 
looked  in  her  fiice. 

'<  *  Yes,  I  suffer,  I  am  unhappy,'  he  said ;  *  the 
most  miserable,  the  most  hopeless  of  men.  Oh, 
Rosa,  if  you  knew  all !' 

**  *  I  should  perhaps  hate  you,'  she  abruptly  in- 
terrupted, turning  very  pale,  and  withdrawinj;  her 
hand.  Waldemar's  head  sunk  back  to  its  firmer 
position. 

'*  The  next  moment  Rosa's  sweet  womanly 
feeling  reproached  her  severity;  she  turned  en- 
tirely round  towards  him,  and  giving  him  beck  her 
hand — 

"  *  Waldemar,  my  friend,  and  my  friend's  hus- 
band,' she  said,  in  a  tone  that  struggled  for  firm- 
ness, <  do  not  be  angry  with  me.  Listen  calmly  to 
what  I  say.  I  am  younff,  it  is  true,  and  Jcnow 
very  little  of  the  world.  You  have  known  much ; 
but  still ,  at  times,  even  a  very  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced woman  may  prove  a  useful  or  a  consoling 
counsellor.  I  can  scarcely  tell  why  I  said  I  should 
perhaps  hate  you  if  I  knew  all — that  is  to  say,  if  I 
Knew  the  cause  of  your  unhappiness ;  but  it  is  sin 
that  causes  the  chief  part  of  the  unhappiness  of 
mankind ;  and  I  have  ever  been  taught  to  shrink 
from  all  that  is  not  pure,  and  good,  and  virtuous, 
and  just  to  others.  Waldemar,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
your  confidante.  Little  as  I  know  of  life,  my  own 
heart  teus  me  that  a  married  man*s  confidante 
ought  to  be  his  wife  only.  If  I  were  a  wife,  I  am 
sure  I  should  feel  this :  all  other  female  confidences 
may  be  dangerous  or  treacherous.  You  have  a 
devoted  wife.  If  there  be  nothing  in  your  heart 
you  should  not  conceal  from  her,  open  it  to  her ;  if 
there  be  anything  there,  any  single  sentiment,  you 
would  shrink  from  unfolding  to  her,  or  blush  to  tell 
her,  oh,  Waldemar !  you  would  not,  coiUd  not  im- 
part it  to  mef* 

"  A  silence  followed :  I  feared  to  stir ;  and  anx- 
iety as  to  Waldemar's  conduct  contributed  to  keep 
me  stationary.  AAer  a  long  pause,  during  which 
his  face,  concealed  partly  by  his  hand,  might  have 
showed  the  emotion  which  swelled  the  veins  of  his 
temples,  he  looked  up,  pale,  but  with  composure, 
and  raising  the  hand  he  held  to  his  lips — 

'* '  Rosa,'  he  said,  *  you  have  saved  me — saved 
me  from  sinking  in  your  esteem ;  saved  me  from 
my  own  remorse ;  saved  me  from  shrinking  from 
tlie  regards  of  my  wife !  Yes,  my  sweet  guardian 
angel  shall  not  have  to  blush  for  having  called  me 
her  friend ;  for  still  calling  me  so,  were  that  title 
maintained  by  the  sacrifice  of  life.'  His  lips  touched 
her  bountiful  and  open  forehead. 

"  Rosa,  trembling   with   emotion,  arose,   she 
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pressed  his  hand  between  both  of  hers,  and  miir> 
muring,  *  Grod  grant  it  may  be  so ;  and  that  I,  too, 
if  ignorantly  I  have  erred,  may  be  saved  from  my 
own  remorse !'  withdrew  too  quickly  to  aDow  Wal- 
demar to  reply  to  these  last  words,  and  horried 
alonff  the  path  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  on 
whidi  I  stood.  Waldemar,  respecting  her  feelings 
and  conduct,  did  not  attempt  to  follow ;  but  turned 
away  to  the  other  side,  and  consequently  stood  be- 
fore me  ere  I  had  time  to  eecape,  even  had  I  de- 
sired to  do  so.  An  involuntary  start  of  surprise  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  and  an  expression 
of  conscious  guUt,  equally  involuntary,  and  perhaps 
still  more  causeless,  for  an  instant  discomposed  ms 
candid  countenance.  The  next  he  had  recovered 
himself;  and  speaking  with  gravity,  and  with  a 
manner  that  might  have  reassured  me  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  said — 

'* '  Maria,  have  you  been  here  long  enough  to 
learn  with  me  to  admire  more  fully,  and  rev^^enee 
more  deeply,  the  noble  and  lovely  character  of  your 
friend?' 

*'  That  was  the  turning  point  in  my  life's  histo- 
ry :  had  I  used  it  ariffht,  Waldemar  mi^ht  still 
liave  been  my  husband.  But  what  wifi,  what 
woman  ever  submittefl  tranquilly  to  such  emotioBS 
of  jealousy  as  then  tormented  met  Instead  of 
meeting  the  candid  spirit  of  my  husband  with  meek- 
ness or  affection,  instead  of  causing  him  to  feel, 
amid  the  wanderingaof  his  own  heart,  the  fixed- 
ness of  mine,  I  coolly  answmd,  in  commonplace 
terms, '  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  to 
regret  the  folly  that  urged  me  to  place  myself  or 
my  fortune  at  tne  diaposnl  of  one  who  was  to  prote 
himself  so  regardless  of  an  undesired  boon.' 

**  Fire  flawed  from  the  proud  eyes  that  were 
bent  upon  me.  A  look  of  scorn — ^the  first  I  had 
ever  met — ^made  me  feel  the  littleness  that  had 
breathed  in  my  words ;  that  lofty  brow  seemed  to 
distend,  the  nostrils  dilated.  But  Waldemar's 
conscience  was  not  dear  of  having  wronged  me,  at 
least  in  heart ;  impetuous  as  he  was,  he  checked 
the  rising  passion.  My  own  heart  had  whispered 
to  me, '  Throw  yourself  at  his  feet,  into  his  aims 
— it  is  not  yet  too  late.'  But  pride  and  jealousy 
spoke  otherwise. 

**  *  Maria,'  Waldemar  resumed,  <  I  will  not  be 
angry,  for  in  some  respects  I  deserve  your  re- 
proaches.   As  for  yourself ' 

*'  I  was  in  hopes  he  was  going  to  make  some  in- 
sulting remark ;  but  be  only  added — 

'* '  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  restitution  in  that  re- 
spect ;  but  as  to  your  fortune,  from  henceforth  not 
a  penny  of  it  shall  ever  pass  through  my  hands. 
You  say  these  gifYs  were  unsolicited.  It  is  true ; 
but  you  cannot  believe  that  in  accepting  them  I 
was  influenced  by  mercenary  motives,  since  they 
were  unhesitatingly  declined  when  I  thought  that 
the  desire  of  freemff  me  from  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  a  proscribed  man  alone  dictated  that  gen- 
erous offer.  Yet,  Maria,  though  the  knowlnlge 
of  your  afl^tion  alone  actuat^  me  in  aooeptiog 
them,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  done  better  had  I 
candidly  told  you  that  the  recollections  of  my  boy- 
hood had  done  anything  but  prepare  the  way  for  a 
love  of  riper  years;  but,  when  flattered  by  the 
hope  that  a  union  with  me  w^uld  promote  your 
happiness,  I  was  also  tempted  to  believe  that  I 
should  be  more  satisfied  with  my  feelings  as  a  hus- 
band than  I  could  be  with  them  as  a  profesEsed 
lover.  I  knew  your  disposition.  I  knew  that,  to 
the  man  who  possessed  your  strong  afiSactions,  you 
would  prove  a  devoted  wife.  BCuia,  have  I  ever 
failed  in  that  respectful  tenderness  wlucb,  fiEon  tbt 
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moment  you  gave  me  your  hand,  I  ever  desired  to 
show  towards  you  t  I  speak  now  without  premed- 
itation, and  under  peculiar  circumstances.  You 
know  that  I  am  smcere.  Tell  me  if  I  have 
failed?' 

'*  *  Nerer,  Waldemar !'  I  cried !  and  with  an  ef- 
fort, an  unfortunate  effort,  refrained  from  sinking  on 
that  noble  heart  which  had  involnntarily  wronged 
me — yet  not  wronged— only  given  to  another  what 
I  had  unjustly  clamied. 

"  *  Then  let  the  past  be  forgotten,'  he  said,  gen- 
tly pressing  my  hand.  *  Depend  on  my  efforts  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  your  confidence ;  depend 
upon  the  gratitude  of  your  husband.' 

"Oh,  that  bitter  word  gratitude!  how  it  stung 
my  inmost  heart !  and  Wudemar  unhappUy  com- 
pleted the  impression  it  made,  by  adding — 

"  *■  And  do  not  visit  my  wrongs  upon  Rosa ;  she 
is  wholly  guiltless  even  of  a  thought  injurious  to 
you.' 

*'  Ah,  if  he  had  not  added  these  words !  if  he 
had  not  alluded  to  her !  But  why  do  I  say  if  J 
Are  not  these  things  the  work  of  destiny,  of  Provi- 
dence?" 

"  Oh !"  I  interrupted,  '*  do  we  not  too  often  make 
our  own  destiny?" 

**  Well,  well,  do  not  speak.  Hear  me.  We 
must  not  discuss,"  she  resumed  as  follows : — 

"  I  coldly  answered,  *  Waldemar,  all  shall  be 
forgiven;^  and  I  turned  away  by  the  path  Rosa 
nad  taken,  leaTing  him  to  continue  the  other 
alone. 

**  That  evenine  I  was  cold  to  her.  I  knew  I 
was  unjust,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  hated  her 
because  she  was  so  much  better,  sweeter,  lovelier 
than  myself.  She  perceived  my  coldness,  and  her 
eyes  were  constantly  brimful  of  tears,  which  she 
took  every  pains  to  prevent  Waldemar  from  see- 
ing. He  was  miserable.  The  hour  of  separation 
was  a  relief  to  us  all.  The  next  morning  Rosa 
left  us. 

'*  I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  existence  that 
my  husband  and  I  dragged  on  afterwards ;  it  was 
that  of  prisoners  confined  together,  chained  to- 
gether; but  denied  all  social  intercourse.  Yet 
there  was  no  enmity  on  either  side ;  a  reproach, 
an  insinuation  was  never  heard.  One  would  have 
said  our  feelings  were  stagnant  at  our  hearts ;  yet, 
perhaps,  they  only  floweid  too  deeply,  too  wildly 
there.  This  cruel  state  of  life  was  entirely  owing 
to  me — ^it  was  my  finult  alone.  I  knew  af^rwards 
that  it  was  so.  All  this  time  he  occupied  my  en- 
tire thoughts,  my  heart  and  soul ;  but  to  conceal 
this  fifom  him,  to  aflfect  indiflference— even  apathy, 
was  my  sedulous  care.  Men,  I  had  heard,  despise 
what  is  easily  gained.  The  recollection  of  my  of- 
fered hand  m»le  me  wretched ;  and,  fool  that  I 
was,  T  now  imagined  that  the  apparent  coldness  of 
the  wife  mi^bt  atone  for  the  unsought  love  of  the 
maiden.  What  a  means  of  making  him  forget  the 
blank  which  the  departure  of  Rosa  had  left  in  our 
society !  I  devoted  myself,  in  my  whole  attentions 
outwardly,  to  my  child — it  was  the  only  link  be- 
tween us ;  and  when  I  looked  at  it,  it  was  not  so 
much  with  a  mother's  fondness  as  with  a  wife's 
anxietiee.  I  felt  that  my  affection,  my  care  for  it, 
were  all  a  pretence.    I  was  punished  for  this  also. 

^'  One  day  the  little  thing  was  standing  on  my 
knees,  its  little  feet  planted  firmly  there,  as  I  held 
it  erect,  wondering  at  its  strength,  and  gazine 
sadly  at  it  while  it  laughed  its  infant  joy.  It  su£ 
denly  gave  a  sort  of  spring,  fell  back,  turned  black 
in  the  face,  and  died,  xes,  all  was  over;  the 
linky  the  only  link  was  broken.    I  had  seen  my 


error  towards  my  poor  mother  when  it  was  too 
late.  I  always  see  my  errors  when  I  can  no  longer 
repair  them.  I  now  saw  my  error  towards  my 
child.  I  had  made  it  an  excuse.  I  had  been  a 
hypocrite,  a  false  mother,  because  a  too  anxious 
wife.  My  miserable  love  for  one  who  had  never 
loved  me  had  lost  me  my  mother  and  my  child. 
So  T  thoufifht,  so  I  felt." 

•*  You  know  well  the  art  of  self-tormenting,"  I 
interposed. 

"Yes,  yes;  perhaps  so.  However,  my  grief, 
though  immoderate,  was  silent,  even  sulky.  I  re- 
fused my  husband's  sympathy.  I  appeared  to  think 
it  impossible  he  could  share  my  regrets.  My 
health,  which  was  always  indififerent,  grew  daily 
worse. 

"  One  day  while  conversing  with,  rather  than 
consulting  my  doctor,  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  could  not  prevail  on  my  husband  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Grerman  waters,  which  he  had  prescribed 
as  absolutely  essential  for  his  restoration  to  health. 
My  husband!  Waldemar!  Was  he  ill?  He  who 
had  never  known  a  day's  illness  in  his  life  save 
from  the  efllects  of  his  wounds !  He,  the  object  of 
my  unceasing  meditation,  ill,  sufl^ring  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  knew  it  not :  uttering  daily  my  own 
complaints;  sensible  to  th^  burden  of  my  own 
misery,  I  had  all  this  time  been  unconscious  of  his ! 
Ah,  if  he  were  to  die  now  ?  I  burst  into  a  hyste- 
teric  laugh  as  the  idea  of  what  my  state  would 
then  be  presented  itself  to  me. 

"  The  doctor,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  his  dis- 
closure, was  also  astonished  at  my  previous  igno- 
rance, and  justly  attributed  it  to  my  excelleot  hus- 
band's tenderness  for  my  feelings.  Alas !  he  had 
been  silent  because  I  haa  been  to  him  as  a  stranger. 
I  saw  immediately  the  cause  of  his  refusing  to  go 
to  Germany  ;  I  saw  his  unwillingness  to  excite  my 
suspicions,  and  I  resolved  to  act  another  part.  My 
eyes  once  opened,  I  beheld  with  astonishment  the 
change  in  his  aspect,  the  hollows  beneath  his  eyes, 
the  heavy  brow,  the  faded  complexion — all  spoke 
pain  of  mind  still  more  than  that  of  body. 

<*  That  night,  in  my  silent  chamber,  I  formed 
my  plan  ;  I  took  my  solemn,  steadfast  resolution. 
It  was  my  wish  to  be  divorced ;  to  see  Waldemar 
again  at  liberty  would,  I  thought,  render  me  happy. 
But  there  were  no  grounds  for  obtaining  a  divorce, 
even  in  Grermany ;  and,  if  it  were  obtained,  it  could 
not  eflfect  the  object  I  now  had  in  view,  for  I  knew 
too  well  Rosa's  delicate  sentiments  and  English 
prejudices. 

*'  Another  plan  of  self-sacrifice,  and  one  that 
depended  wholly  on  myself,  was  necessary.  I 
asked  myself  had  I  strength  to  perform  it,  and  I 
felt  1  had. 

**  The  next  day  Waldemar  found  me  a  different 
person,  such  as  I  had  been  six  or  eight  months  be- 
fore. I  spoke  freely  to  him,  apologized  for  my  late 
behavior,  imputing  it  only  to  miserable  health  and 
broken  nerves.  He  was  surprised  at  this  return 
of  affection,  and  admitted  that  he  had  suffered 
deeply,  and  felt  my  injustice.  He  imputed  this 
change  in  me  to  the  discovery  I  had  made  of  his 
state  of  hefdth.  As  the  pledge  of  our  reconcilia- 
tion, I  exacted  a  promise  that  he  would  obey  the 
physician,  and  repair  to  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau. 
He  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him.  I  en* 
treated  that  this  should  not  be  a  stipulation.  My 
mind,  I  said,  had  need  of  entire  repose.  I  wished 
to  chanj^  the  scene  and  air,  but  could  not  endure 
a  watenng-place.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  my 
wish,  if  he  would  consent  to  it,  to  spend  some  time 
in  travel,  especially  in  thoee  conntnes  with  which 
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we  were  so  intimately  and  unhappily  connected, 
but  which  he  was  prohibited  from  entering,  Hun- 
gary and  Poland. 

'*  To  this  natural  desire  my  husband  made  no 
objection  ;  he  belieyed,  indeed,  that  such  a  change 
would  tend  to  restore  me  to  the  peace  I  had  lost. 

*'  Finally,  we  both  set  out  and  separated  in  Ger- 
many. I  had  arranged  to  take  a  travelling  servant 
from  thence,  and,  after  I  parted  from  Waldemar, 
found  an  excuse  for  parting  also  with  my  female 
attendant,  and  taking  one  who  was  quite  a  stranger 
to  me.  I  then  hastened  to  the  banker's  where  ray 
money  was  lodged.  Drawing  out  a  part  of  it,  1 
purchased  a  small  annuity  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  leaving  the  residue  so  that  it  could  be  reclaimed 
by  Waldemar,  I  set  forth  on  my  projected  tour.  I 
wrote  often  to  "Waldemar,  and  received  letters  from 
him,  the  tone  of  which,  far  from  that  of  an  assumed 
affection,  was  truly  consolatory  to  my  heart.  It 
told  me  that  I  was  understood,  that  I  was  appre- 
ciated, that  I  was  pitied.  I  felt  that,  so  far  as  de- 
pended on  himself,  Waldemar  would  be  a  still 
better  husband  to  me  for  the  time  to  come.  But 
this  conviction  did  not  move  me,  my  resolution  was 
taken ;  his  kindness,  his  goodness,  only  gave  me 
fresh  strength  to  perform  it.  I  resolved  that  he 
should  be  happy.  Once  beyond  the  frontier  of 
Poland,  my  letters  conveyed  to  him  repeated  com- 
plaints of  my  stiH  failing  health.  This,  indeed, 
was  true ;  and  a  severe  illness  had  nearly  accom- 
plished my  purpose  without  a  falsehood.  But  I 
soon  after  carried  that  purpose  into  effect. 

*'  I  easily  got  a  person  of  my  acquaintance,  on 
some  trifling  excuse,  to  write  a  letter  of  m3r  dicta- 
tion, as  if  to  acquaint  one  of  my  friends  with  the 
event  of  his  wife's  death  ;  the  person  who  wrote 
it  neither  knowing  who  it  was  to,  nor  suspecting 
that  I  was  myself  the  wife  whose  death  I  described. 
I  got  another  to  direct  it  to  Waldemar,  and  carried 
it  myself  to  the  post.  The  letter  contained  an  en- 
closure in  my  own  writing — a  few  lines,  as  if 
written  before  my  death,  aflfectionately  addressed 
both  to  him  and  Rosa,  conveying  to  them  jointly 
the  residue  of  my  property,  but  without  the  least 
allusion  to  the  connexion  that  was  to  subsist  be- 
tween them  ;  the^  expressed  only  the  resignation 
with  which  I  quitted  forever  all  I  had  loved  or 
known. 

^*  This  was  true ;  my  sacrifice  was  complete ;  I 
was  dead  to  the  world.  There  was  no  chance  of 
detection.  Waldemar  could  never  discover,  even 
were  he  disposed  to  seek  it,  the  place  of  my  tomb : 
for  it  was  in  Poland,  his  unhappy  land.  Nearly 
two  years  have  passed  since  my  death  was  made 
known ;  Waldemar  has  been  the  most  of  that  time 
a  widower,  but  was  his  heart  so  1  Yet  sure  I  am 
he  gave  me  some  tears,  and  they  were  honest  ones. 

**  The  change  in  my  appearance,  my  widow's 
dress  and  assumed  name,  saved  me  from  detection. 
I  thought  I  might  reside  with  safety  in  a  retired 
part  of  Germany,  my  native  land.  It  was  while 
on  my  way  to  the  retreat  I  had  selected,  that, 
hearing  of  the  charming  seclusion  of  the  baths  of 
Rippoldsau,  I  was  tempted  to  seek  relief  from  its 
valuable  waters.  Could  I  have  imagined  an  idea 
so  wild  as  that  Waldemar  my  husband,  with  his 
lovely  and  adored  bride,  would  have  chosen  to  pass 
their  honeymoon  in  the  same  retreat? 

**  I  shall  henceforth  be  calm.  Suspense  is  worse 
than  certainty — my  s-icrifice  is  accepted — he  is 
happy— I  have  not  died  in  vain  !" 

it  would  be  useless  to  record  here  the  observa- 
tions I  made  when  at  last  permitted  to  speak.  Ar- 
gument, indeed,  was  now  useless  with  the  unhappy 


victim  of  her  own  sensibility  and  error.  To  indoee 
her  to  look  to  another  world  for  the  happiness 
which  she  had,  perhaps  wilfully,  lost  in  this  was 
all  my  words,  few  and  feeble  as  they  were,  aimed 
to  do. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  her  chamber  to  see 
how  she  had  passed  the  nigiit.  It  was  locked,  and 
I  knocked  without  obtaininor  an  answer.  Believ- 
ing that,  like  many  others  who  expose  their  hearts 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  she  had  now  repented  of 
having  done  so,  and  shrunk  from  seeing  me,  I  re- 
tired, intending  after  the  table-d'hZte^  at  which  I 
knew  she  would  not  appear,  again  to  make  inqui- 
ries for  her.  But  at  that  table  I  heard  a  sinf^ular 
tale  related,  and  saw  Rosa  listening  to  it  with  the 
sweet  face  of  a  pitying  angel. 

The  poor  widow  lady,  it  was  said,  who  had  been 
taken  ill  at  dinner  the  day  before,  had  the  same 
evening  been  distressingly  summoned  to  her  home. 
She  was  a  most  afflicted  creature;  her  husband's 
sudden  death  had  plunged  her  into  such  a  state  of 
grief  that  she  was  induced  to  come  to  Rippoldsau 
to  try  the  *'  cure,"  leaving  her  children  to  the  care 
of  a  nurse,  who,  to  avoid  being  troubled  by  her 
charge,  placed  them  all  on  a  table  while  she  was 
otherwise  engaged.  Endeavoring  to  amuse  them- 
selves there  at  play,  the  others  had  rolled  the 
youngest  oflT  the  table,  and  if  not  actually  dead 
when  the  express  for  its  mother  arrived,  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  not  be  alive  when  she  reached 
her  home. 

Stories,  unlike  stones,  gather  by  moving !  Per- 
haps some  nearly  incoherent  expressions  bad  es- 
caped this  unfortunate  woman  in  her  distress,  and 
amid  the  bustle  of  a  sudden  departure,  relating  to 
her  husband  and  her  child,  and  these  being  ill  un- 
derstood by  the  wondering  madchen,  were  related 
to  another  and  another,  until,  as  the  story  passed 
on  through  the  community  it  assumed  its  present 
connected  form  ;  or  another  solution  of  it  crossed 
my  mind,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  believe  it.  Was  it 
possible  she  might  have  herself  given  rise  td  it  by 
making  a  somewhat  similar  excuse  for  her  abrupt 
departure  ?  Only  two  particulars,  as  likely  to  be 
facts,  I  further  understood  ;  namely,  that  she  had 
not  gone  to  rest  that  night,  and  set  off*  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  mominj^. 

In  my  long  and  solitary  walks  through  the  pine- 
covered  mountains  that  border  on  the  Black  Forest, 
I  had  usually  found  them  left  to  myself;  but  now 
I  was  never  sure  of  being  there  alone.  Many  a 
time  I  saw  the  seat  to  which  I  was  hastening  al- 
ready occupied  by  two  happy  creatures — like  the 
Adam  and  Eve  of  my  late  lonely  paradise,  I  be- 
held their  bright  forms  glancing  amid  the  dark 
trees,  and  starting  forth  in  life  and  joy  from  the 
wild  thickets,  or  landing  their  beamy  countenances 
over  the  mountain  stream ;  I  heard  the  music  of 
their  happy  voices,  I  felt  the  sunshine  of*  their  joy- 
ful faces  beam  upon  my  own  heart,  and,  away  from 
all  other  sights  and  sounds,  I  could  have  said  the 
world  is  full  of  joy  and  love,  till  a  sudden  thought 
overcast  its  shade,  and  I  felt  the  reflection  of  their 
happiness  no  longer  !  I  had  often  said  to  myself, 
Wnat  a  sweet  spot  is  Rippoldsau  to  pass  a  honey- 
moon !  I  thought  so  now  again,  while  these  two, 
doubtless,  shared  the  thought  and  echoed  the 
words ;  but  I  shuddered  while  I  reflected  that  a 
word  from  me,  an  unregarded  stranger,  oould  strike 
away  all  the  sweetness  from  that  place  and  time, 
and  east  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  of  death  over 
that  beautiful  and  now  blushing  cheek. 

Rippoldsauj  August  20,  1845.  Seunju 
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Pram  the  Bjctmlntr. 

Niftes  of  a  Journey  from  Cornfult  to  Grand  Cairo, 
by  v)ay  of  Lisoony  Athens^  Constantinople,  and 
Jerusalem,  Performed  in  the  Steamers  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  By  Mr.  M. 
A.  TiTMARSH,  Author  of  the  **  Irish  Sketch- 
Book."    Chapman  &  Hail.* 

Wb  are  going  to  ffive  a  verr  unsatisfactory  ac- 
count, we  fear,  of  a  book  that  nas  given  us  a  very 
singular  pleasure. 

Somehow,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  sort  of 
{Measure.  One  should  begin  as  if  an  Arabian 
Nights^  Entertainment  were  going  to  begin.  Won- 
der and  enchantment  are  in  the  unpretending  little 
volume.  As,  in  boyhood's  charminff  stories,  to 
hear  from  a  lowly-looking  damsel  Uiat  she  was 
Princess  of  Ormuz,  or  Grand  Sultana  of  the  Isles 
of  Kaleedan,  was  the  rarest  delight,  but  a  delight 
we  could  not  for  our  lives  have  written  down ;  so, 
now  to  hear,  from  the  sensible  cit^-bred  Mr.  Ht- 
marsh,  of  our  old  boyi^  realm  of  marvel  and  of 
jaodigy,  of  suhans  and  of  Cadis,  of  one-eyed  cal- 
endars and  Arab  robbers,  of  camd  trains  and  flocks 
and  shepherds,  of  dead  nlent  pomp  and  bine  starlit 
skies,  of  bazaars  and  khaans,  of  talkinff-fountains 
and  dancing  dervishes,  of  barbers  and  basket-ma- 
kers, of  mosques  and  domes  and  minarets,  of  blue- 
veiled  homed  women  from  the  Lebanon,  and  of 
sparrows  still  chirping  and  twittering  on  the  house- 
tops at  Jerusalem — ^brmes  something  in  the  dreamy 
Sleasure  of  it  so  idle  and  enjoyable,  that  one  is  quite 
isinclined  to  talk.  If  the  reader  buys  and  reads 
the  book,  (which  we  advise  him  to  do,)  he  will 
have  precisely  that  feeling,  and  be  dbposed  to  ex- 
cuse this  extremely  indiflferent  notice. 

Eothen  was  a  wonderful  book ;  but  this  is  not 
like  it.  It  is  the  book  of  a  man  who  has  some- 
thing of  his  own  to  say ;  and,  if  he  does  not  say  it 
with  such  startling  strength' of  style,  the  manner 
of  it  is  his  own^too,  and  is  very  easy,  picturesque, 
and  pleasant.  You  must  not  turn  to  it  for  Eothen' s 
adventurous  vicissitude.  It  has  no  winter  cruis- 
ings  with  Greek  sailors,  nu  roughing  it  with  wild 
aid  lawless  Arabs,  no  nomadic  pitehmprs  of  tents, 
no  battlings  with  Egyptian  plague,  no  bivouacking 
by  the  Dead  Sea  shore.  The  Peninsular  and  On- 
ental  company  watched  over  the  traveller.  There  is 
something  in  the  tone  throughout  that  tells  us  this, 
and  gives  even  the  peculiar  character  and  charm  to 
the  writing.  It  is  the  book  of  an  artist,  not  an  ad- 
yenturer.  It  is  a  book  of  sights  and  pictures,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  fancies  that  play  around  them ; 
it  is  a  book  we  dare  to  say  not  the  less  true,  for 
not  insisting  always  on  the  literal  truth ;  very  often 
there  is  a  kindly  imagination  in  it,  plainly  at  war 
with  a  sharp-seeing  eye ;  and  for  all  the  attempt  to 
ten  us  that  the  East  has  not  been  maligned,  that  its 
life  is  chiefly  a  brutish  life,  and  that  all  its  enchant- 
ments are  over — ^we  feel  the  more  strongly  that  the 
enchantments  have  been,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  old,  and  in  what  seems  to  have  passed 
away,  that  is  everlasting  still.  If  we  are  to  hear 
that  Mahometanism  is  bankrupt,  and  pining  off, 
i^ost  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  it  through  such  lament- 
ings  as  these  of  Mr.  Titmarsh — when  he  fancies 
the  Houris  in  Paradise  saddening  at  the  infrequent 
arrivals  of  the  faithful. 

From  Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  back  to  the 
Quarantine  Harbor  at  Malta,  took  some  days  over 
three  months.    There  was  half-an-hour  at  Vigo,  a 
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day.  at  Lisbon,  a  couple  of  hours  at  Cadiz,  and 
more  leisurely  views  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Athens, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Rhodes,  Beyrout,  Ja£b, 
Jerusalem,  and  Cairo.  But  even  the  half-hour  at 
Yigo  gives  a  good  glimpse  of  the  queer  little  Span- 
ish town ;  shows  us  its  little  tawdrjr  theatrical  offi- 
cers ;  and  whisks  past  us  a  smirkmg  bachelor  or 
so  out  of  the  pa^  of  Gil  Bias,  Then  the  Lisbon 
day  is  hot  and  dusty,  but  full  of  business ;  and  one 
feels  at  the  close  of  it  that  quite  enough  has  been 
seen  and  said  of  the  crackling,  clattering,  sunburnt 
city.  As  for  the  two  hours  at  Cadiz,  we  may  wish 
they  had  been  two  dozen,  but  we  have  read  a  vol- 
ume that  told  us  less  of  the  pleasant  town ;  of 
its  blue  sky,  and  sunny  market-place ;  of  its  taU 
white  balconied  houses,  and  long  narrow  cleanly 
streets;  of  its  real  donnas  with  comb  and  mantle, 
its  real  cabelleros  with  cloak  and  cigar,  and  its  real 
Spanish  barbers  lathering  out  of  brass  basins. 

Before  we  get  to  Gibraltar  we  have  made  soma 
cabin  friends  we  are  loth  to  part  with.  An  obse- 
quious archbishop,  and  a  particularly  meek,  sofl- 
hearted  bishop,  we  would  most  gladly  enthxxme  at 
Lambeth  or  £xeter.  But  the  universal  favorite  will 
be  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  her  majesty's  maib, 
Bundy  by  name,  and  by  nature  as  follows.  We 
desire  the  reader  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  open- 
ing sentence. 

**  There 's  a  certain  sort  of  a  man  whose  doom 
in  the  world  is  disappointment — ^who  excels  in  it-^ 
and  whose  luckless  triumphs  in  his  meek  career  of 
life,  I  have  often  thought,  must  be  regarded  by  the 
kind  eyes  aboye  with  as  much  favor  as  the  si^n£d 
successes  and  achievements  of  coarser  ana  more 
prosperous  men.  As  I  sate  witii  the  lieutenant 
upon  deck,  his  telescope  laid  over  his  lean  less ; 
and  he  looking  at  the  sunset  with  a  pleased,  with- 
ered old  face,  he  save  me  a  little  account  of  his 
history.  I  take  it  he  is  in  nowise  disinclined  to 
talk  about  it,  simple  as  it  is :  he  has  been  sevc^n-' 
and-thirty  years  in  the  navy,  being  somewhat  more 
mature  in  the  service  than  Lieutenant  Peel,  Rear- 
Admiral  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  other  command- 
ers, who  need  not  be  mentioned.  He  is  a  very 
well-educated  man,  and  reads  prodipjously — ^tray- 
els,  histories,  lives  of  eminent  worthies  and  heroes 
in  his  simple  wa^.  He  is  not  the  least  angry  at 
his  want  of  luck  m  the  profession.  *  Were  I  a  boy 
to-morrow,'  he  said,  *  I  would  begin  it  again ;  and 
when  I  see  my  school-fellows,  and  how  they  have 
got  on  in  life,  if  some  are  better  off  than  I  am,  I 
find  many  are  worse,  and  have  no  call  to  be  discon- 
tented.' So  he  carries  her  majesty's  mails  meekly 
through  this  world,  waits  upon  port-admirals  and 
captains  in  his  old  glazed  hat,  and  is  as  proud  of 
the  pennon  at  the  Ik>w  of  his  little  boat,  as  if  it 
were  flying  from  the  mainmast  of  a  thundering 
man-of-war.  He  gets  two  hundred  a-year  for  his 
services,  and  has  an  old  mother  and  a  sister,  living 
in  England  somewhere,  who,  I  will  wager,  (though 
he  never,  I  swear,  said  a  word  about  it,)  have  a 
good  portion  of  this  princely  income." 

It  is  not  the  least  agreeable  characteristic  of  the 

E resent  book  by  Mr.  Titmarsh,  that  he  not  only 
as  these  kind^  impulses,  and  draws  for  us  these 
gentle  thoughtful  pictures,  but  has  the  courage  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  them.  He  is  not  in  a  nervous 
fidget  to  intercept  your  liking  of  him,  or  them,  by 
an  idle  guffaw  at  himself,  or  you.  Some  trivisd 
ways,  and  missed  opportunities,  he  leaves  us  still  to 
regret ;  but  they  are  few.  Even  at  Athens,  where 
he  gets  up  an  indifference  not  natural  to  him,  h^p 
rewards  us  by  his  hap^  strokes  of  humor  at  thr^ 
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needy  monarch,  and  by  such  oocasional  trne  and 
tasteful  passages  as  this. 

'*  It  was  flat  for  eix  miles  along  the  plain  to  the 
city  ;  and  you  see  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
the  purple  mount  on  which  the  Acropolis  rises,  and 
the  gleaming  houses  of  the  town  spread  beneath. 
Round  this  wide,  yellow,  barren  plam — a  stunt  dis- 
trict of  olive-trees  is  almost  the  only  vegetation  vis- 
ible— there  rises,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  chorus  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountains ;  the  most  elegant,  gra- 
cious, and  noble  the  eye  ever  looked  on.  These 
hills  did  not  appear  at  all  lofty  or  terrible,  but  su- 
perbly rich  and  aristocratic.  The  clouds  were 
dancing  round  about  them ;  you  could  see  their 
rosy,  purple  shadows  sweeping  round  the  clear, 
serene  summits  of  the  hills.  To  call  a  hill  aristo- 
cratic seems  affected  or  absurd ;  but  the  difference 
between  these  hills  and  the  others,  is  the  difference 
between  Newgate  prison  and  the  travellers'  club, 
for  instance :  ho\h  are  buildings ;  but  the  one  stern, 
dark,  and  coarse ;  the  other  rich,  elegant,  and  fes- 
tive. At  least,  so  I  thought.  With  such  a  stately 
palace  as  munificent  Nature  had  built  for  these 
people,  what  could  they  be  themselves  but  lordly, 
beautiful,  brilliant,  brave,  and  wiseT' 

So  where,  in  a  Une  or  two,  he  lifls  up  a  piece  of 
the  soft  white  marble  of  the  Parthenon,  and  makes 
it  gleam  and  brighten  against  the  wonderful  blue 
ricy— or  where  he  comes  to  the  bay  of  Glaucus, 
and  shows  yon  Uie  old  silent  ruin  of  Telmeseus, 
with  the  couched  camels,  the  wandering  ragged 
^ddldren,  the  cheerful  old  desolate  village,  and  the 
.charming  little  ruins  of  the  theatre  lying  out  on  the 
tshore,  and  looking  over  the  sweet  bay  and  the 
'.swelling  purple  islands — he  may  have  his  laugh  at 
TTi/;rro  if  he  will,  but  he  cannot  conceal  that  he  too 
iB  an  Arcadian. 

But  we  have  hurried  on  too  fast.  We  meant  to 
^ve  noted  his  tribute  to  all  on  board  the  steamer 
4hat  carried  him  to  Gibraltar  Straits,  (''  down  even 
to  the  cook,  vith  tattooed  arms,  sweating  among 
-the  saucepans  in  the  galley,  who  used,  with  a 
touching  affection,  to  send  us  locks  of  hair  in  the 
:80up,")  and  to  have  given  a  look  at  Malta  as  we 
passed.    This  last  we  will  yet  do. 

**  Nor  does  it  disappoint  you  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, as  many  a  foreign  town  does.    The  streets 
:are  thronged  with  a  lively,  comfortable-looking  pop- 
ulation ;  the  poor  seem  to  inhabit  handsome  stone 
palaces,  with  balconies  and  projecting  windows  of 
heavy  carved  stone.    The  lights  and  shadows,  the 
.cries  and  stenches,  the  fruit-shops  and  fish-stalls, 
the  dresses  and  chatter  of  all  nations;  the  soldiers 
in  scarlet,  and  women  in  black  mantillas ;  the  beg- 
gars, the  boatmen,  barrels  of  pickled  herrings  and 
maccaroni ;  the  shovel-hatted  priests  and  bearded 
.capuchins ;  the  tobacco,  grapes,  onions,  and  sun- 
shine;  the  sign-boards,  bottle-porter  stores,  the 
statues  of  samts  and  little  chapels  which  jostle  the 
-stranger^s  eyes  as  he  goes  up  the  famous  stairs 
from  the  water-gate,  make  a  scene  of  such  pleasant 
confusion  and  liveliness  as  I  have  never  witnessed 
'  before.    And  the  effect  of  the  groups  of  multitudi- 
nous actors  in  this  busy,  cheerful  drama,  is  height- 
-ened,  as  it  were,  by  the  decorations  of  the  stage. 
The  sky  is  delightfully  brilliant;  all  the  houses 
:  and  ornaments  are  statelv ;  castles  and  palaces  are 
rising  all  around ;  and  the  flag,  towers,  and  walls 
..of  Fort  St.  Elmo  look  as  fresh  and  magnificent  as 
rif  they  had  been  erected  only  yesterday.'* 

But  we  must  make  more  skips,  and  get  to  Smyr- 
0A.    Here  the  real  interest  begins. 

''  When  I  got  into  the  bazaar  among  this  race, 


somehow  I  felt  as  if  they  were  all  friends.  Thece 
sat  the  merchants  in  their  little  shone,  quiet  aod 
solemn,  but  with  friendly  looks.  There  was  bo 
smoking,  it  was  the  Ramazan ;  no  eating,  the  fish 
and  meats  fizzing  in  the  enormous  pots  of  the  cook- 
shops  are  only  for  the  Christians.  The  childreQ 
abounded  ;  the  law  is  not  so  stringent  upon  them, 
and  many  wandering  merchants  were  there  selling 
figs,  (in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  doubtless,)  for 
their  benefit,  and  elbowing  onwards  with  bsskets 
of  grapes  and  cucumbers.  Countrymen  passed 
bristling  over  with  arms,  each  with  a  huge  belly- 
ful of  pistols  and  daggers  in  his  girdle ;  fierce,  but 
not  the  least  dangerous.  Wild,  swarthy  Arabs, 
who  had  come  in  with  the  caravans,  walked  sol- 
emnly about,  very  different  in  look  and  demeaaofr 
from  the  sleek  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Greeks 
and  Jews  squatted  and  smoked,  their  shops  tended 
by  sallow-faced  boys,  with  large  eyes,  who  smiled 
and  welcomed  you  in ;  negroes  bustled  about  in 
gaudy  colors;  and  women,  with  black  nose-bags 
and  shuffling  yellow  slippers,  chattered  and  bu^ 
gained  at  the  ooors  of  the  little  shops.  There  was 
the  rope  quarter  and  the  sweetmeat  quarter,  and 
the  pipe  bazaar  and  the  arm  bazaar,  and  the  little 
turned-up  shoe  quarter  and  the  shops  where  ready- 
made  jackets  and  pelisses  were  swinging,  and  the 
region  where,  under  the  niRj?^  awnings,  regiments 
of  tailors  were  at  work.  The  sun  peeps  Uirough 
these  awnings  of  mat  or  canvass,  which  are  hun^ 
over  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  bazaar,  and  ornaments 
them  with  a  thousand  freaks  of  li^ht  and  shadow. 
Cogia  Hassan  Alhabbal's  shop  is  in  a  blaze  of 
light ;  while  his  neighbor,  the  barber  and  cotfoe' 
house  keeper,  has  his  premises,  his  low  seats  and 
narghiles,  nis  queer  pots  and  basins,  in  the  shade. 
The  cobblers  are  always  good-natured ;  there  was 
one  who,  I  am  sure,  has  been  revealed  to  me  in  my 
dreams,  in  a  dirty  old  green  turban,  with  a  pleasant 
wrinkled  face  like  an  apple,  twinkling  lus  little 
grey  eyes  as  he  held  them  up  to  talk  to  the  gos- 
sips, and  smiling  under  a  delightful  old  grey  beard, 
which  did  the  heart  good  to' see.  You  divine  the 
conversation  between  him  and  the  cucumbeMnan, 
as  the  sultan  used  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  birds.  Are  any  of  those  cucumbers  stuffed 
with  pearls,  and  is  that  Armenian  with  the  blade 
square  turban  Harun  Alraschid  in  disguise,  stand- 
ing yonder  by  the  fountain  where  the  children  are 
dnnking — ^the  gleaming  marble  fountain,  checquer- 
ed  all  over  with  light  and  shadow,  and  engraved 
with  delicate  arabesques  and  sentences  from  the 
Koran  ? 

^*  But  the  greatest  sensation  of  all  is  when  the 
camels  come.  Whole  strings  of  real  camels,  bet^ 
ter  even  than  in  the  procession  of  Blue  Beard,  with 
soft  rolling  eyes  and  bended  necks,  swaying  from 
one  side  of  the  bazaar  to  the  other,  to  and  fro, 
and  treading  gingeriy  with  their  great  feet.  0, 
you  fairy  dreams  of  boyhood  !  0,  you  sweet  med- 
itations of  half-holidays,  here  you  are  realized  for 
half  an  hour!  The  genius  which  presides  over 
youth  led  us  to  do  a  good  action  that  day.  There 
was  a  man  sitting  in  an  open  room,  ornamented 
with  fine  long-t^ed  sentences  of  the  Koran ;  some 
in  red,  some  in  blue ;  some  written  diagonally  over 
the  paper ;  some  so  shaped  as  to  represent  ships, 
dragons,  or  mysterious  animals.  The  man  squat- 
ted on  a  carpet  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  with 
folded  arms,  waggling  his  head  to  and  fro,  sway- 
ing about,  and  smging  through  his  noee  choice 
phrases  from  the  sacred  work.  But  from  the  room 
above  came  a  clear  noise  of  many  little  shautiny 
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voices,  much  more  moacal  than  that  of  Naso  in 
the  matted  parlor,  and  the  guide  told  us  it  was  a 
school,  so  we  went  np  stairs  to  look." 

Very  pleasant — ^is  it  nott  And  so,  throngh  sights 
and  scenes  as  richly  tasting  of  "  Araby  the  blest," 
we  come  to  Constantinople,  and  begin  by  taking  a 
most  surprising  Turkish  bath.  What  wonders  else 
await  VLB — ^fat  pashas  and  withered  feeble  eunuchs, 
ladies  in  broughams  a  visiting  the  sultan,  sultanas, 

C'**}  and  sweetmeats,  eastern  palace  grounds  like 
e\y  English  parks,  and  eastern  domestic  trage- 
dies hke  home  tragedies  all  the  world  oyer — we 
must  pass,  to  take  this  flying  glimpse  of  the  light 
and  refuge  of  the  world. 

"  The  Padishah,  or  father  of  all  sovereigns  on 
earth,  has  not  that  majestic  sdr  which  some  sove- 
reigns possess,  and  which  makes  the  beholder^s 
eyes  wink,  and  his  knees  tremble  under  him :  he  has 
a  black  beard,  and  a  handsome  well-bred  face,  of  a 
French  cast ;  he  looks  like  a  young  French  roui 
worn  out  by  debauch ;  his  eyes  bright,  with  black 
rings  round  them;  his  cheeks  pale  and  hollow. 
He  was  lolling  on  his  horse  as  if  he  could  hardly 
hold  himself  on  the  saddle ;  or,  as  if  his  cloak,  fas- 
tened with  a  blazing  diamond  clasp  on  his  breast, 
and  falling  over  his  horse's  tail,  pulled  him  back. 
But  the  handsome  sallow  face  of  the  refuge  of  the 
world  looked  decidedly  interesting  and  intellectual. 
I  have  seen  many  a  young  Don  Juan  at  Paris,  be- 
hind a  counter,  with  such  a  beard  and  countenance ; 
the  flame  of  passion  still  burning  in  his  hollow  eyes, 
while  on  hb  damp  brow  was  stamped  the  fatal  mark 
of  premature  decay." 

Kkodes  follows  Constantinople :  and  such  a 
dreamy,  sunny,  idle  place,  that  one  would  have 
liked  a  longer  stay  there.  * 

**  Not  even  at  Cadiz,  or  the  Piraeus,  had  I  seen 
sands  so  yellow,  or  water  so  magnificently  blue. 
The  houses  of  the  people  along  the  shore  were  but 
poor  tenements,  with  humble  court-yards  and  gar- 
dens ;  but  every  fiff-tree  was  gilded  and  bright,  as 
if  it  were  in  a  Hesperian  orchard ;   the  palms, 

Slanted  here  and  there,  rose  with  a  sort  of  halo  of 
ght  round  about  them ;  the  creepers  on  the  walls 
quite  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers  and 
leaves ;  the  people  lay  in  the  cool  shadows,  happy 
and  idle,  with  handsome  solemn  faces;  nobody 
seemed  to  be  at  work;  they  only  talked  a  very 
little,  as  if  idleness  and  silence  were  a  condition 
of  the  delightful  shining  atmosphere  in  which  they 
lived." 

Between  Hhodes  and  Beyrout  a  white  squall 
intervenes,  told  in  some  seven  pages  of  admirable 
Terse,  with  one  or  two  daring  rhymes,  such  as 
where 

"  The  rushing  water  soaks  all 
The  seamen  in  the  fo'ksal," 

worthy  of  Hudibras  himself;  and  with  touches  of 
quiet  beauty  worthy  of  any  rhymer  of  them  cJl. 

At  Bejnrout,  to  say  nothing  of  the  haberdasher 
received  at  Windsor  for  a  Syrian  prince,  and  with 
whom  our  traveller  passed  for  Colonel  Titmarsh  of 
the  household,  plenty  of  busy  eastern  sights  and 
sounds,  full  of  music  and  color,  are  in  waiting  for 
us;  and  we  wish  we  could  have  stayed  for  the 
scene  on  one  of  the  quays,  while  Mr.  Titmarsh 
sketched,  and  groups  came  staring  about  him. 
But  we  must  hasten  on  to  Jafifa,  where  everybody 
is  sleeping  through  the  weary  daylight  hours  of 
Ramazan ;  where  the  streets  are  squalling  at  ni^ht 
with  the  very  gamblers  and  story-tellers  of  old ; 
and  where  queer  little  hints  of  oriental  life  peep  out 
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from  a  comical  police  scene  in  the  divan  of  a  digni- 
fied Cadi. 

And  now  past  Jaffa  to  the  plain  beyond — 

'*  The  heaven  shone  with  a  marvellous  brilliancy 
— the  plain  disappeared  far  in  the  haze — the  tow- 
ers and  battlements  of  the  town  rose  black  against 
the  sky — old  outlandish  trees  rose  up  here  and 
there— clumps  of  camels  were  couched  in  the  rare 
herbage — dogs  were  baying  about — groups  of  men 
lay  sleeping  under  their  haicks  round  about — round 
about  the  tSll  gates  many  lights  were  twinkling — 
and  they  brought  us  water-pipes  and  sherbet — and 
we  wondered  to  think  that  London  was  only  three 
weeks  off'." 

— where  the  little  cavalcade  from  the  steamers  set 
out  on  their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  A  journey  over 
yellow  and  gloomy  plains;  past  petrified  water- 
falls ;  enlivened  with  black  goats,  and  negro  shep- 
herds, and  roaring,  ragged  Arabs ;  over  dark,  lone- 
ly, and  sad  mountains ;  and  through  the  forlorn 
landscape  up  to  the  solemn  ridges  ^*  on  which  the 
most  sacred  eyes  that  ever  looked  on  this  world 
have  gazed."  A  journey  well  told ;  and  with  a 
threat  or  so  of  danger  from  a  certain  Abou  Gosh, 
evaded  chiefly  by  the  non-warlike  tendencies  of  the 
travellers.  They  were  simply  armed  with  umbrel- 
las. In  proof  of  the  superior  virtue  of  which  ac- 
coutrements, a  story  is  told  of  a  certain  Honorable 
Hoggin  Armer,  (admire  the  name !)  who,  lately  trav- 
elling in  the  east,  wore  about  his  stomach  two  brace 
of  pistols  of  such  exquisite  finish,  that  a  sheikh  in 
the  Jericho  country  robbed  him  for  the  same. 

We  do  not  think  the  description  of  Jerusalem  so 
successful  as  other  parts  of  the  book,  but  there  are 
fine  touches ;  as  of  the  crowds  at  the  porch  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  of  the  calm  insolent  gaze  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen within ;  and  here  is  a  little  wayside  sketch 
on  the  road  to  Bethlehem. 

'<  Now  and  then  a  little  troop  of  savage  scowling 
horsemen — a  shepherd  driving  his  blacK  sheep,  his 
gun  over  his  shoulder — a  troop  of  camels— or  of 
women,  with  long  blue  robes  and  white  veils,  bear- 
ing pitchers,  and  staring  at  the  strangers  with  their 
great  solemn  eyes— or  a  company  of  laborers,  with 
their  donkeys,  bearing  grain  or  grapes  to  the,  city 
— met  us  and  enlivened  the  little  ride.  It  was  a 
busy  and  cheerful  scene." 

We  must  wind  up  quickly.  Noisy,  bustling  Al- 
exandria contrasts  with  the  grave  dead  silence  of 
Turkeydom ;  and  a  perpetual  shriek  of  donkey- 
boys  disturbs  even  the  placid  sphynxes  brooding 
over  Nile.  Over  Nile's  level  and  lonely  landscape 
we  find  our  way  to  Cairo;  where  everybody  is 
robbing  and  cheating ;  but  where  there  is  plenty 
of  brilliancy  and  buede,  and  manliness  and  enter- 
prise ;  and  where,  past  the  roaring  and  rich  bazaars, 
and  frantic  street  buffoonery,  the  desolate  noble  old 
tombs  of  the  caliphs  carry  us  away  to  a  little  quiet 
solemn  thought.  ■ 

We  should  like  to  have  stayed  in  Cairo  sonne- 
what.  We  recognize  an  old  friend  here ;  amid  a 
charming  mystery  of  seraglio  and  servants,  and 
camels  and  gazelles ;  leading  a  most  dreamy,  hazy, 
lazy,  tobaccofied  life ;  and  wanting  only  still "  more 
nothing  to  do."  We  should  like  to  have  put  him 
in  this  type  of  ours.  We  should  like  to  have  de- 
scribed the  ride  to  th6  pyramids,  ^oo — through 
dates,  and  cranes,  and  herons,  and  cool  lakes,  and 
water-courses,  and  brilliant  green  fields,  and  drom- 
edaries, and  old  marble  bridges — ^but  we  must  really 
stop.  For  will  not  the  reader,  as  we  began  by  ack 
vising' him,  buy  and  read  fcr  himself  tbia^Mjt[g 
agreeable  book  of  Mr.  Thackeray's r  O 
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We  must  not  forget  to  say  that  it  has  a  nioely- 
colored  street  Constantinople  scene,  and  several 
wood-cut  sketches  as  witty  and  observant  as  the  let- 
ter-press. 

,  From  tbe  Atbennnm. 

It  appears  from  the  preface,  that  in  the  antamn 
of  1844,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  started,  in 
the  Iberia  steamboat,  on  one  of  those  pleasure 
trips  up  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  provided  by 
tbe  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and  hold 
out  as  a  temptation  that  tbe  voyager  wUl,  in  two 
months,  see  more  men  and  cities  than  Ulvsses  saw 
in  ten  years;  and  here  we  have  a  record  of  these 
soeings,  sayings,  and  doings.  Of  course,  such  a 
work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  light  as  air — as  thin  air ; 
it  is  to  be  read  running,  as  it  was  written :  and  tbe 
parpose  of  the  writer  is  attained  if  the  reader  be 
amused.  We  think  he  will  be ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, allow  Michael  Angelo  room  and  verge  enough 
to  make  his  good  qualities  known. 

The  very  first  of  his  foreign  memoranda  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  work.  When  the 
lieutenant  went  on  shore  at  Vigo  to  deliver  her 
majesty's  mails,  Mr.  Titmarsh  and  others  resolved 
to  follow  his  example,  and  though  but  for  half  an 
hour,  to 'taste  real  Spanish  chocolate  on  Spanish 
ground : — 

"  It  was  low  tide,  and  the  boat  could  not  get  up 
to  the  dry  shore.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offers  of  sundry  gallegos,  who 
rushed  barelegged  into  the  water,  to  land  on  their 
shoulders.  Ttie  approved  method  seems  to*  be  to 
sit  upon  one  shoulder  only,  holding  on  by  the  por- 
ter's whiskers;  and  though  some  of  our  party 
were  of  the  taDest  and  fattest  men  whereof  our 
race  is  composed,  and  their  living  sedans  exceed- 
ingly meagre  and  small,  yet  all  were  landed  with- 
out accident  upon  the  juicy  sand,  and  forthwith 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  mendicants.  *  *  Through 
this  crowd  we  passed  up  some  steep  rocky  steps, 
through  a  little  low  gate,  where,  in  a  little  guard- 
house and  barrack,  a  few  dirty  little  sentinels  were 
keeping  a  dirty  little  guard ;  and  by  low-roofed, 
white-washed  houses,  with  balconies,  and  women 
in  them — the  very  same  women,  with  the  very 
same  head  clothes,  and  yeflow  fkns  and  eyes,  at 
once  slv  and  solemn,  which  Murillo  painted — ^by  a 
neat  church  into  which  we  took  a  peep,  and, 
finally,  into  the  Plaza  del  Constitucion,  or  grand 
place  of  the  town,  which  may  be  about  as  bigas 
that  pleasing  square,  Pump  Court,  Temple.  We 
were  taken  X/o  an  inn,  of  which  I  forget  the  name, 
and  were  shown  from  one  chamber  and  storr  to 
another,  till  we  arrived  at  that  apartment  where 
the  real  Spanish  chocolate  was  finsdly  to  be  served 
out.  All  these  rooms  were  as  clean  as  scrubbing 
and  whitewash  could  make  them;  with  simple 
French  prints,  (with  Spanish  titles,)  on  the  walls ; 
a  few  ncketty  half-finished  articles  of  furniture; 
and,  finally,  an  air  of  extremely  respectable  pov- 
erty. A  jolly,  black-eyed,  yellow-shawled  Dulci- 
nea  conducted  us  through  the  apartment,  and  pro- 
vided us  with  the  desirM  refreshment.  Sounds  of 
d^ons  drew  our  eyes  to  the  Place  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  forgotten  to  say,  that 
that  majestic  square  was  filled  with  military,  with 
exceedingly  small  firelocks,  the  men  ludicrously 
young  and  diminutive  for  the  most  part,  in  a  uni- 
form at  once  cheap  and  tawdry — like  ^ose  sup- 
plied to^the  warriors  al  Astle^'s,  or  from  still 
Dumbler^theatrioal  wardrobes:  indeed,  Uie  whole 
ras  just  like  that  of  a  little  theatre;  the 


houses  curiously  small,  with  arcades  and  baksonies, 
out  of  which  looked  women  apparently  a  great 
deal  too  big  for  the  chambers  they  inhabited ;  the 
warriors  were  in  ginghams,  cottons,  and  tinsel; 
the  officers  had  huge  epaulets  of  sham  silver  koe 
drooping  over  their  bosoms,  and  looked  as  if  they 
were  attired  at  a  very  small  expense.  Only  the 
general — the  captain-general,  (Pooch,  they  told 
us,  was  his  name :  I  know  not  how  't  is  written  in 
Spanish) — ^was  well  got  up,  with  a  smart  hit,  a 
real  feather,  huge  stars  glittering  on  his  portly 
chest,  and  tights  and  boots  of  the  first  order. 
Presently,  afler  a  good  deal  of  trumpetinff ,  the  lit- 
tle men  marched  off  the  place,  Pooch  and  his  staff 
coming  into  the  very  inn  in  which  we  were  await* 
ing  our  chocolate.  Then  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  some  of  the  civilians  of  the  town. 
Three  or  four  ladies  passed,  with  fan  and  mantle; 
to  them  came  three  or  four  dandies,  dressed  smartly 
in  the  French  fashion  with  strong  Jewish  physiog- 
nomies. There  was  one,  a  solemn  lean  fellow  in 
black  with  his  collars  extremely  turned  over,  and 
holding  before  him  a  long  ivory-tipped  ebony  cane, 
who  tripped  along  the  little  plaoe  with  a  soleom 
smirk,  which  gave  one  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
the  troth  of  Gil  Bias,  and  of  those  delightful  badi- 
elors  and  licentiates  who  have  appearea  tp  us  all  in 
our  dreams.  In  fact  we  were  out  half  an  hour  in 
this  little  queer  Spanish  town ;  and  it  appears  like 
a  dream  too,  or  a  little  show  got  up  to  amuse  us. 
Boom !  the  gun  fired  at  the  end  of  the  funny  little 
entertainment.  The  women  and  the  balconies,  the 
beggars  and  the  walking  Murillos,  Pooch  and  the 
little  soldiers  in  tinsel,  disappeared,  and  were  ^nt 
up  in  their  box  again.  Once  more  we  were  car- 
ried on  the  beggars'  shoulders  out  of  the  shore, 
and  we  found  ourselves  again  in  the  great  stalwart 
roast-beef  world ;  the  stout  British  steamer  bearing 
out  of  the  bay,  whose  purple  waters  had  grown 
more  purple.  The  sun  had  set  by  this  time,  and 
the  moon  above  was  twice  as  big  and  bright  as  our 
degenerate  moons  are." 
Important  cities  are,  of  course,  difficult  to  be 

Sapmed  with  in  such  hurried  visits.  Besides,  aa 
r.  Titmarsh  observes,  at  Lisbon — 
'*  A  great  misfortune  which  befalls  a  man  who 
has  but  a  single  day  to  stay  in  a  town,  is  that  &ta] 
duty  which  superstition  entails  upon  him  of  vis- 
iting the  chief  lions  of  the  city  in  which  he  may 
happen  to  be.  Ton  must  go  through  the  cere- 
mony, however  much  you  may  sigh  to  avoid  it; 
and  however  much  you  know  that  the  lions  in  one 
capital  roar  very  much  like  the  lions  in  another; 
that  the  churches  are  more  or  less  large  and  splen- 
did; the  palaces  pretty  spacious;  au  the  woxld 
over ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  capital  city  in 
this  Europe  but  has  its  pompous  bronae  statue  or 
two  of  some  peri-wigged,  hook-nosed  emperor,  in 
a  Roman  habit,  waving  his  bronze  baton  on  his 
broad-flanked  brazen  charger.  We  only  saw  these 
state  old  lions  in  Lisbon,  whose  roar  has  long  since 
ce«sed  to  frighten  one.  First  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Roch,  to  see  a  famous  piece  of  mo- 
saic work  there.  It  is  a  famous  work  of  art,  aod 
was  bought  by  I  don't  know  what  king,  for  I  don't 
know  how  much  money.  All  this  information 
may  be  perfectly  relied  on,  though  the  feet  is  we 
did  not  see  the  mosaic  work ;  the  sacristan  who 
guards  it  was  yet  in  bed ;  and  it  was  veUed  fim 
our  eyes  in  a  side  chapel  by  great  dirty  damask 
curtains,  which  could  not  be  removed,  except  what 
the  sacristan's  toilette  was  done,  and  at  the  piioa 
of  a  dollar.    So  we  were  spared  this  moaaic  ezhb 
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Intitm ;  and  I  think  I  always  feel  relieved  when 
such  an  erent  oconrs.  I  feel  I  have  done  my  duty 
ia  coming  to  see  the  enormons  animal — if  he  is  not 
mt  home,  Virtute  mea  me,  ^-c, — we  have  done  oar 
best,  and  mortal  can  do  no  more." 

As  a  summary  of  his  observations,  we  may  state, 
that  the  churches  at  Lisbon  are  of  the  '*  florid 
periwig  architecture'* — the  palaces  large,  as  pala- 
ces usually  are — the  pictures  in  them  somewhat 
more  than  usually  abundant  in  allegories — that  the 
fltjtreets  are  thronged  with  mules,  gallegos  with 
water-barrels  on  their  shoulders,  and  Uelema  omni- 
buses; that  the  men  are  good-looking,  but  the 
women  bnly  so-so  ;  that  there  are  **  little  dusty- 
powdered  eardens,  in  which  the  people  make-be- 
lieve to  enjoy  the  verdure" — and  a  state-carriage 
museum : — 

'*  A  museum  of  huge,  old,  tumble-down,  gilded 
coaches  of  the  last  century,  lying  here,  mouldy 
and  dark,  in  a  sort  of  limbo.  The  gold  has  van- 
ished from  the  great,  lumbering,  old  wheels  and 
pannels ;  the  velvets  are  wofully  tarnished.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  patches  and  powder  that  have 
simpered  out  of  those  plate-glass  windows — ^the 
mitred  bishops,  the  big-wigged  marshals,  the 
shovel-hatted  abb^s  which  they  have  borne  in  their 
time — the  human  mind  becomes  affected  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  Some  human  minds  heave  a 
sigh  for  the  glories  of  bygone  days ;  while  others, 
considering  rather  the  lies  and  humbug,  the  vice 
and  servility,  which  went  framed  and  glazed  and 
enshrined,  creaking  along  in  those  old  Juggernaut 
cars,  with  fools  worshipping  under  the  wheels, 
console  themselves  for  the  decay  of  institutions 
^at  may  have  been  splendid  and  costly,  but  were 
ponderous,  clumsy,  slow,  and  unfit  for  daily  wear. 
jRie  guardian  of  these  defunct  old  carriages  telb 
some  prodigious  fibs  concerning  them ;  he  pointed 
out  one  carriage  that  was  six  hundred  years  old  in 
his  calendar ;  but  any  connoisseur  in  bricabrac  can 
see  it 'was  built  atraris  in  the  Regent  Orleans* 
time." 

Two  hours  only,  require  a  quick  eye  and  a 
ready  hand  to  turn  even  Cadiz  to  profitable 
use  and  publishing  advantage.  Yet  Titmarsh  ob- 
serves— 

'*  To  have  passed  only  two  hours  in  Cadiz  is 
something— to  have  seen  real  donnas  with  comb 
and  manUe — ^real  caballeros  with  cloak  and  cigar — 
real  Spanish  barbers  lathering  out  of  brass  basins 
— and  to  have  heard  guitars  under  the  balconies ; 
there  was  one  that  an  old  beggar  was  jangling  in 
the  market,  whilst  a  huge  leering  fellow,  in  bushy 
whiskers  and  a  faded  velvet  dress,  came  singing 
and  jumping  afler  our  party — not  singing  to  a  gui- 
tar, It  is  true,  but  imitating  one  capitally  with  his 
voice,  and  cracking  his  fingers  by  way  of  casta- 
nets, and  performing  a  dance  such  as  Figaro  or 
Lablache  might  envy.  How  clear  that  fellow's 
voice  thrums  on  the  ear  even  now  ;  and  how  bright 
and  pleasant  remains  the  recollection  of  the  fine 
city  and  the  blue  sea,  and  the  Spanish  ila^s  float- 
ing on  the  boats  that  danced  over  it,  and  Joinville's 
band  beginning  to  play  stirring  marches  as  we 
puffed  out  of  the  bay." 

The  view  of  Gibraltar  from  the  ship's  deck,  is 
better  than  the  more  elaborate  one  of  the  town 
itself:— 

**  The  Hock  looks  so  tremendous  that  to  ascend 
it,  even  without  the  compliment  of  shells  or  shot, 
Mems  a  dreadflil  task — what  would  it  be  when  all 
those  mysterious  lines  of  batteries  were  vomiting 
fixe  and  brimstone ;  when  all  those  dark  guns  that 
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you  see  poking  their  grim  heads  out  of  evenr 
imaginable  cleft  and  zigzag  should  salute  you  wiw 
shot,  both  hot  and  cold ;  and  when,  after  tugging 
up  the  hideous  perpendicular  place,  you  were  to 
find  regiments  of  British  grenadiers,  ready  to 
plunge  bayonets  into  your  poor  panting  stomach, 
and  kt  out  artificially  the  litUe  breath  left  there! 
It  is  a  marvel  to  think  that  soldiers  will  monnt 
such  places  for  a  shilling— ensigns  for  five  and 
ninepence — a  day:  a  cab-man  would  ask  double 
the  money  to  go  halfway." 

Malta  also  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  para- 
graphs ;  the  rest  of  the  description,  though  of 
more  pretension,  has  less  merit.  A  first  impres- 
sion IS  a  reality  which  twenty  years*  residence 
ought  not  to  modify : — 

'*  On  the  5th,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all,  we 
reached  Yaletta,  the  .entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  agreeable 
scenes  ever  admired  by  sea-sick  traveller.  The 
small  basin  was  busy  with  a  hundred  ships,  from 
the  huge  guard-ship,  which  lies  there  a  city  in 
itself;  merchantmen  loading  and  crews  cheering, 
under  all  the  flags  of  the  world  flaunting  in  the 
sunshine ;  a  half- score  of  busy  black  steamers, 
perpetually  coming  and  going,  coaling  and  paint- 
ing, and  puffing  and  hissing  in  and  out  of  fa^bor; 
slim  men-of-wars'  barges  shooting  to  and  fro,  with 
long  shinbg  oars  flashing  like  wings  over  the 
water ;  hundreds  of  painted  town-boats,  with  high 
heads  and  white  awnings — down  to  the  little  tubs 
in  which  some  naked,  tawny  young  beggars  came 
paddling  up  to  the  steamer,  entreating  us  to  let 
them  dive  for  halfpence.  Round  this  busy  blue 
water  rise  rocks  blazing  in  sunshine,  and  covered 
with  every  imaginable  device  of  fortification :  to 
the  ri|^ht,  SU  Elmo,  with  flag  and  lighthouse  ;  and 
opposite,  the  Military  Hospital,  looking  like  a 
palace  ;  and  all  round,  the  houses  of  the  city,  for 
its  size  the  handsomest  and  most  stately  in  the 
world.  Nor  does  it  disappoint  you  on  a  closer  in- 
spection, as  many  a  foreign  town  does.  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  a  lively  oomfortable- 
looldng  population ;  the  poor  seem  to  inhabit 
handsome  stone  palaces,  with  balconies  and  pro- 
jecting windows  of  hea\y  carved  stone.  The 
lights  and  shadows,  the  cries  and  stenches,  the 
fruit-shops  and  fish-stalls,  the  dresses  and  chatter 
of  all  nations ;  the  soldiers  in  scarlet,  and  women 
in  black  mantillas ;  the  beggars,  boatmen,  barrels 
of  pickled  herrings  and  maccaroni ;  the  shovel- 
hatted  priests  and  bearded  capuchins ;  the  tobacco, 
grapes,  onions,  and  sunshine ;  the  sign-beards, 
bottle-porter  stores,  the  statues  of  saints  and  little 
chapels,  which  jostle  the  stranger's  eyes  as  he 
goes  up  the  famous  stairs  from  the  water-gate, 
make  a  scene  of  such  pleasant  confusion  and  live- 
liness as  I  have  never  witnessed  before.  And  the 
effect  of  the  groups  of  multitudinous  actors  in  this 
buay,  cheerful  drama,  is  heightened,  as  it  were,  by 
the  decorations  of  the  stage.  The  sky  is  delight- 
fully brilliant ;  all  the  houses  and  ornaments  are 
stately  ;  castles  and  palaces  are  rising  all  around ; 
and  the  flag,  towers,  and  walls  of  Fort  St.  Elmo 
look  as  frew  and  magnificent  as  if  they  had  been 
erected  only  yesterday." 

Respecting  Athens,  Mr.  Titmarsh  has  a  word 
or  two  to  say,  which  may  be  thought  pertinent 
or  impertinent,  according  to  the  reader's  hu- 
mor : — 

"Not  feeling  any  enthusiasm  myself  about 
Athens,  my  bounden  duty,  of  course,  is  dear  to 
sneer  and  laugh  heartily  at  all  who  have.    In  fact, 
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what  business  has  a  lawyer,  who  was  in  Pmnp- 
oourt  this  day  three  weeks,  and  whose  common 
reading  is  law  reports  or  the  newspaper,  to  pretend 
to  Ml  in  love  for  the  long  vacation  with  mere 
poetry,  of  which  1  swear  a  great  deal  is  very 
doubtfol,  and  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm  quite  foreign 
to  his  nature  andosaal  calling  in  life?  What  call 
have  ladies  to  consider  Greece  *  romantic,'  they 
who  get  their  notions  of  mythology  from  the  well- 
known  pages  of  *  Tooke's  Pantheon  ?'  What  is 
the  reason  that  hlundering  Yorkshire  squires, 
young  dandies  from  Corfu  regiments,  jolly  sailors 
from  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  yellow  old  Indians 
returning  fromBundelcund,  should  think  proper  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  a  eountrv  of  which  they 
know  nothing ;  the  mere  physical  beauty  of  which 
they  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  comprehend  ;  and 
because  certain  characters  lived  in  it  two  thousand 
four  hundred  ^ears  ago  ?  What  have  these  people 
in  common  with  Pericles — what  have  these  ladies 
in  common  with  Aspasia  (0  fie!)!  Of  the  race 
of  Englishmen  who  come  wondering  about  the 
tomb  of  Socrates,  do  you  think  the  majority  would 
not  have  voted  to'  hemlock  him  ?  Yes  ;  for  the 
▼ery  same  superstition  which  leads  men  by  the 
nose  now,  drove  them  onward  in  the  days  when 
the  lowly  husband  of  Xantippe  died  for  daring  to 
think  simply  and  to  speak  the  t];uth.  I  know  of 
no  quality  more  magnificent  in  fools  than  their 
faith ;  that  perfect  consciousness  they  have  that 
they  are  doing  virtuous  and  meritorious  actions, 
when  they  are  performing  acts  of  folly,  murdering 
Socrates,  or  pelting  Anstides  with  holy  oyster- 
shells,  an  for  virtue's  sake." 

Titmarsh  states  modestly  that  he  was  not  in  a 
right  temoer  of  mind  to  profit  by  his  visit,  but  we 
cannot  admit  this;  the  last  sad  truth  alone  is 
proof  to  the  contrary.  But  let  him  state  his  own 
case:— 

**  This  is  an  improper  frame  of  mind  for  a  per- 
son visiting  the  land  of  .^schylus  and  Euripioes ; 
add  to  which,  we  have  been  abominably  over- 
charged at  the  inn  :  and  what  are  the  blue  hilb  of 
Attica,  the  silver  calm  basin  of  Pireus,  the 
heathery  heights  of  Pentelicus,  and  yonder  rock 
crowned  by  the  Doric  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  thin  Ionic  shaAs  of  the  Erechtheum,  to  a 
mi^n  that  has  had  little  rest,  and  is  bitten  all  over 
by  bugs  ?  Was  Alcibtades  bitten  by  bugs,  I  won- 
der ?•••  I  wished  all  night  for  Socrates* 
hammock  or  basket,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
^  Clouds ;'  in  which  resting-place,  no  doubt,  the 
abominable  animals  kept  pc^orce  clear  of  him." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Smyrna  is  the  first  place  that  satisfies  the  travel- 
ler. Lisbon  is  declared  a  failure,  Athens  a  dead 
failure,  Malta  very  well,  but  not  worth  the  trouble 
and  sea-sickness ;  but— 

'*  Smyrna  came,  and  rebuked  all  mutinous  cock- 
neys into  silence.  Some  men  may  read  this  who 
are  in  want  of  a  sensation.  If  they  love  the  odd 
and  picturesoue,  if  they  loved  the  Arabian  Nights 
in  their  youth,  let  them  book  themselves  on  board 
one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  vessels,  and  try 
one  dip  into  Constantinople  or  Smyrna.  Walk 
into  the  Baxaar,  and  the  East  is  unveiled  to  you ; 
how  often  and  oAen  have  you  tried  to  fancy  this, 
lying  out  on  a  summer  holiday  at  school !  It  is 
wonderful,  too,  how  like  it  is  ;  you  may  imagine 
that  you  have  been  in  the  ^\fice  before,  you  seem 
to  know  it  so  well !  The  beauty  of  that  poetry  is, 
to  me,  that  it  was  never  too  handsome ;  there  is 
00  fatigue  o(  sublimity  about  it.    Shanibac  and 


the  Little  Barber  play  as  great  a  part  in  It  as  tlw 
heroes  ;  there  are  no  uncomfortable  sensations  ci 
terror ;  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  great  Afreet, 
who  was  ^oiog  to  execute  the  travell^  for  killii^ 
his  son  with  a  date-stone.  Morpiana,  when  abe 
kilb  the  forty  robbers  with  boilmg  oil,  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  them  in  the  least ;  and  though  King 
Schahriar  makea  a  practice  of  cutting  oflf  his  wives' 
heads,  yet  you  fancy  they  have  got  them  on  again 
in  some  of  the  back  rooms  of  the  palace,  where 
they  are  dancing  and  playing  on  dulamers.  How 
fresh,  easy,  good-natured,  is  all  this!  How  de- 
lightful is  that  notion  of  the  pleasant  Eastere 
people  about  knowledge,  where  the  height  of 
science  is  made  to  consist  in  the  answenag  of 
riddles !  and  all  the  mathematicians  and  magiciaas 
bring  their  great  beards  to  bear  on  a  conui^rum ! 
When  I  got  into  the  bazaar  among  this  race,  some- 
how I  felt  as  if  they  were  all  friends.  There  sal 
the  merchants  in  their  little  shops,  quiet  and 
solemn,  but  with  friendly  looks.  There  was  no 
smoking,  it  was  the  Ramazan ;  no  eating ;  the 
fish  and  meat  fizzing  in  the  enormous  pots  of  the 
cook-shops  are  only  for  the  Christians.  The  chil- 
dren abounded  ;  the  law  is  not  so  stringent  upon 
them,  and  many  wandering  merchants  were  there 
selling  figs  (in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  doubtless,) 
for  their  benefit,  and  elbowidlg  onwanls  with  bas- 
kets of  grapes  and  cucumbers.  Countrymen  passed 
bristling  over  with  arms,  each  with  a  huge  belly- 
ful of  pistols  and  daggers  in  his  girdle  ;  fierce,  bet 
not  the  least  dangerous.  Wild  swarthy  Arabs, 
who  had  come  in  with  the  caravans,  walked 
solemnly  about,  very  difi^erent  in  look  and  de- 
meanor from  the  sleek  inhabitants  of  the  tows. 
Greeks  and  Jews  squatted  and  smoked,  their  shops 
tended  by  sallow-fiiced  boys,  with  large  eyes,  who 
smiled  and  welcomed  you  in;  negroes  bustled 
about  in  gaudy  colors ;  and  women,  with  blade 
nose-bags  and  shufiling  yellow  slippers,  chatted 
and  bargained  at  the  doors  of  the  little  shops. 
There  was  the  rope  quarter  and  the  aweetmest 
quarter,  and  the  pipe  bazaar  and  the  arm  bazaar, 
and  the  little  turned  up  shoe  ouarter,  and  the  ahops 
where  ready-made  jackets  and  pelisses  were  swing- 
ing, and  the^region  where,  under  the  nigff^  awn- 
ings, regiments  of  tailors  were  at  work.  jThe  saa 
peeps  through  these  awnings  of  mat  or  canvass, 
which  are  bung  over  the  narrow  lanes  of  the 
bazaar,  and  ornaments  them  with  a  tboesand 
freaks  of  light  and  shadow.  Cogia  Hassan  Alhab- 
bal's  shop  IS  in  a  blaze  of  light ;  while  his  neigh- 
bor, the  barber  and  coflfee-house  keeper,  has  bis 
premises,  his  low  seats  and  narghiles,  his  queer 
pots  and  basins,  in  the  shade.  The  cobblers  sie 
alwaya  good-natured  ;  there  was  one  who,  I  am 
aure,  has  been  revealed  to  roe  in  my  dreams,  in  a 
dirty  old  green  turban,  with  a  pleasant  wrinkled 
face  like  an  apple,  twinkling  hia  little  grey  eyes  as 
he  held  them  up  to  talk  to  the  gossips,  and  smiling 
under  a  delightful  old  grey  beard,  which  did  the 
heart  good  to  see.  You  divine  the  coaversatioa 
between  him  and  the  cucurobei^man,  as  theSuhsn 
used  to  understand  the  language  of  the  birds.  Are 
any  of  those  cucumbers  stuflTed  with  pearls,  and  is 
that  Armenian  with  the  black  square  turban  Harnn 
Alraschid  in  disguise,  standing  yonder  by  the  ibua> 
tain  where  the  children  are  drinking — the  glMia- 
ing  marble  fountain,  chequered  all  over  with  Uj^t 
and  shadow,  and  eneraved  with  delicate  aia- 
besques  and  sentences  from  the  Koran  !  But  the 
greatest  sensation  of  all  is  when  the  camek  oomb 
Whole  atringa  of  real  camels^  better  even  thaa  m 
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the  pTooeaeion  of  Bloe  Beard,  witb  aod  rolling 

Ses  and  bended  necks,  swayinff  from  one  side  of 
e  bazaar  to  tbe  other  to  and  fro,  and  treading 
fingerly  with  their  ffreat  feet.  O,  you  fairy 
dreams  of  boyhood  !  0,  you  sweet  meditations  of 
half-holidays,  here  you  are  realized  for  half  an 
hour !  *  *  From  this  scene  we  rushed  off  to 
inake  a  breakfast  off  red  mullets  and  grapes, 
melons,  pomegranates,  and  Smyrna  wine,  at  a 
dirty  little  comfortable  inn,  to  which  we  were 
recommended ;  and  from  the  windows  of  which 
we  had  a  fine  cheerful  view  of  the  gulf  and  its 
bnsy  craft,  and  the  loungers  and  the  merchants 
along  the  shore.  There  were  camels  unloading 
mt  one  wharf,  and  piles  of  melons,  much  bigger 
than  the  Gibraltar  cannon-balls  at  another.  It  was 
the  fig  season,  and  we  passed  through  several 
alleys  encumbered  with  long  rows  of  fig-dressers, 
children  and  women  fur  the  most  part,  who  were 
packing  the  fruit  diligently  into  drums,  dipping 
them  in  salt  water  first,  and  spreading  them  neatly 
over  with  leaves.*' 

There  is  more  of  the  same  pleasant  quality ;  but 
he  concludes  philosophically  : — 

**  These  are  very  humble  incidents  of  travel. 
Wherever  the  steamboat  touches  the  shore  adven- 
ture retreats  into  the  interior,  and  what  is  called 
romance  vanishes.  It  won^t  bear  the  vulgar  gaze ; 
or  rather  the  light  of  common  day  putsi  it  out,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  dark  that  it  shines  at  all.  There 
is  no  cursinff  and  insulting  of  Giaours  now.  If  a 
cockney  looks  or  behaves  in  a  particularly  ridicu- 
lous way,  the  little  Turks  come  out  and  laugh  at 
him.  A  Londoner  is  no  longer  a  spittoon  for  true 
helievers :  and  now  that  dark  Hassan  sits  in  his 
divan  and  drinks  champagne,  and  Selim  has  a 
French  watch,  Znleikha  perhaps  takes  Morrison's 
pills,  Byronism  becomes  aosurd  instead  of  sublime, 
ftnd  is  only  a  foolish  expression  of  cockney  won- 
der. They  still  occasionally  beat  a  roan  for  going 
into  a  moB(}ue,  but  this  is  almost  the  only  sign  of 
ferocious  vitality  left  in  the  Turk  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  and  strangers  may  enter  scores  of 
mosques  without  molestation.  The  paddle-wheel 
is  the  ffreat  conqueror.  Wherever  the  captain 
cries  *  Stop  her,'  civilization  stops,  and  lands  in 
the  ship's  ooat,  and  makes  a  permanent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  savages  on  shore.  Whole  hosts  of 
crusaders  have  passed  and  died,  and  butchered 
here  in  vain.  But  to  manufacture  European  iron 
into  pikes  and  helmets  was  a  waste  of  metal :  in 
the  shape  of  piston-rods  and  furnace  pokers  it  is 
irresistible ;  and  I  think  an  allegory  might  be 
made  showing  how  much  stronger  commerce  is 
than  chivalry,  and  finishing  with  a  grand  image  of 
Mahomet's  crescent  being  extinguished  in  Fulton's 
holler." 

Havinff  at  length  reached  a  place  which  has 
**  excited  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  admiration  in 
the  bosom  of  the  stony"  Titmarsh,  we  will  leave 
him  there  for  a  week. 

From  Smyrna,  the  party  steamed  off  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  first  view  of  the  city  Michael  An- 
gelo  compares  to  one  of  Stanfield's  best  the- 
atrical pictures,  seen  in  youth,  when  fancy  roams 
at  pleasure.  The  city  itself,  somewhat  disap- 
pointed him;  but  the  quays  and  the  Bosphorus 
restored  his  good  humor.  We,  however,  can 
only  spare  room  for  a  sketch  of  a  Turkish  bath : — 
^  "  The  Turkish  bath  is  certainly  a  novel  sensa- 
tion to  an  Englishman,  and  may  be  set  down  as  a 
most  queer  and  surprising  event  of  his  life.  *  * 
The  spacious  hall  has  a  hoge  fountain  in  the 


midst.  •  •  An  round  the  room  and  the  galle- 
ries were  matted  enclosures,  fitted  with  numerous 
neat  beds  and  cushions  for  reposing  on,  where  lay 
a  dozen  of  true  believers  smoking,  or  sleeping,  or 
in  the  happy  half-dozing  state.  I  was  led  up  to 
one  of  these  beds  to  rather  a  retired  comer,  in  con- 
sideration of  my  modesty ;  and  to'  the  next  bed 
presently  came  a  dancing  dervish,  who  forthwith 
began  to  prepare  for  the  bath.  When  the  dancinjg 
dervish  had  taken  off  his  yellow  sugar-loaf  cap,  htt 
gown,  shawl,  &c.,  he  was  arrayed  in  two  large 
blue  cloths ;  a  white  one  being  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  another  in  the  shape  of  a  turban 
plaited  neatly  round  his  head ;  the  garments  of 
which  he  divested  himself  were  folded  up  in  ano- 
ther linen,  and  neail)r  put  by.  I  beg  leave  to  state 
I  was  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
dancing  dervish.  The  reverend  gentleman  then 
put  on  a  pair  of  wooden  pattens,  which  elevated 
him  about  six  inches  from  the  ground ;  and  walked 
down  the  stairs,  and  paddled  across  the  moist 
marble  floor  of  the  hall,  and  in  at  a  little  door,  by 
the  which  also  Titmarsh  entered.  But  I  had  none 
of  the  professional  agility  of  the  dancing  dervish ; 
I  staggered  about  very  ludicrously  upon  the  high 
wooden  pattens ;  and  should  have  oeen  down  on 
my  nose  several  times,  had  not  the  dragoman  and 
the  master  of  the  bath  supported  me  down  the 
stairs  and  across  the  hall.  Dressed  in  three  larsje 
cotton  napkins,  with  a  white  turban  round  my  head, 
I  thought  of  Pall  Mall  with  a  sort  of  despur.  I 
passed  the  little  door,  it  was  close  behina  me— I 
was  in  the  dark — ^I  could  n't  speak  the  language— 
in  a  white  turban— Mon  Dieu !  what  was  going  to 
happen?  The  dark  room  was  the  tepidarium,  m 
moist  oozing  arched  den,  with  a  light  faintly 
streaming  from  an  orifice  in  the  domed  ceiling. 
Yells  of  frantic  hughter  and  song  came  booming 
and  clanging  throu^^  the  echoing  arches,  the  doors 
clapped  to  with  loud  reverberations.  It  was  the 
laughter  of  the  foUowers  of  Mahound.  rolliokinff 
and  taking  their  pleasure  in  the  public  bath.  1 
could  not  p)  into  that  place ;  I  swore  I  would  not ; 
they  promised  me  a  private  room,  and  the  drago- 
man left  me.  My  agony  at  Pj^ting  from  that 
Christian  cannot  be  described.  When  you  get  into 
the  Sudarium,  or  hot  room,  your  first  sensations 
only  occur  about  half  a  minute  after  entrance, 
when  you  feel  that  you  are  choking.  I  found  my- 
self in  that  state,  seated  on  a  nurble  slab ;  the 
bath-man  vras  gone ;  he  had  taken  away  the  cotton 
turban  and  shoulder  shawl :  I  saw  I  was  in  a  nar^ 
row  room  of  marble,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  a 
fountain  of  warm  and  cold  water ;  the  atmosphere 
was  in  a  steam,  the  choking  sensation  went  off, 
and  I  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure  presently  in  a  soft  boil- 
ing  simmer,  which,  no  doubt,  potatoes  feel  when 
they  are  steaming.  Ton  are  left  in  this  state  for 
about  ten  minutes ;  it  is  warm  certainly,  but  odd 
and  pleasant,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  reverie. 
But  let  any  delicate  romd  in  Baker-street  fanc}r  my 
horror,  when,  on  looking  up  out  of  this  reverie,  1 
saw  a  great  brown  wretch  extended  before  roO| 
only  half  dressed,  standing  on  pattens,  and  exag* 
gerated  by  them  and  the  steam  ontfl  he  looked  like 
an  ogre,  grinning  in  the  most  horrible  way,  and 
waving  his  arm,  on  which  was  a  horsehair  glove. 
*  *  This  grinning  man  belabors  the  patient 
violently  with  the  norse-brui^.  When  he  has 
completed  the  horse-hair  part,  and  you  lie  expiring 
under  a  squirting  fountain  of  warm  water,  and 
fancying  all  is  done,  he  refippears  with  a  largo 
brass  basin,  containing  a  quantity  of  lather,  in  the 
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nadat  of  which  is  something  like  old  Miss  Mac 
Whirter's  flaxen  wig  that  she  is  so  proud  of,  and 
that  we  have  all  laughed  at.  Just  as  you  are 
ffoing  to  remonstrate,  the  thing  like  the  wig  is 
dashed  into  Your  face  and  eyes,  covered  over  wiUi 
soap,  and  for  five  minutes  you  are  drowned  in 
lather ;  you  can't  see,  the  suds  are  frothing  over 
your  eyeballs ;  you  can't  hear,  the  soap  is  whizzing 
mto  your  ears ;  you  can't  gasp  for  oreath,  Miss 
Mac  Whirter's  wig  is  down  your  throat  with  half 
a  pail  full  of  suds  in  an  instant — ^you  are  ^11  soap. 
Wicked  children,  in  former  days,  have  jeered  you, 
exdaiming,  *  How  are  you  off  for  soap  V  You 
little  knew  what  saponacity  was  till  you  entered  a 
Turkish  bath.  When  the  whole  operation  is  con- 
ehided,  you  are  led— with  what  heartfelt  joy  I 
Deed  not  say — sofUy  back  to  the  cooling  room, 
havmg  been  robed  in  shawls  and  turbans  as  before. 
You  are  laid  gently  on  the  reposing  bed  ;  some- 
body brings  a  narghile,  which  tastes  as  tobacco 
must  taste  in  Mahomet's  Paradise  ;  a  cool,  sweet, 
dreamy,  languor  takes  possession  of  the  purified 
frame ;  and  half  an  hour  of  such  delicious  laziness 
is  spent  over  the  pipe  as  is  unknown  in  Europe, 
where  vulgar  prejuoice  has^most  sham^ully  ma- 
ligned indolence,  calls  it  foul  names,  such  as  Uie 
luher  of  all  evils,  and  the  like ;  in  fact,  does  not 
know  how  to  educate  idleness  as  these  honest 
Turks  do,  and  the  fruit  which,  when  properly  cul- 
tivated, it  bears.  The  after-bath  state  is  the  most 
delightful  condition  of  laziness  I  ever  knew,  and  I 
tried  it  wherever  we  went  afterwards  on  our  little 
tour." 

We  now  proceed  to  Rhodes,  with  a  motley 
eompany,  made  up  of  Poles,  Russians,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  Englishmen,  Chris- 
tians, Jews  and  Heathens  : — 

**  There  was  a  Greek  Papa,  a  noble  figure  with 
a  flowing  and  venerable  white  beard,  who  had  been 
living  on  bread  and  water  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  years,  in  order  to  save  a  little  money  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  There  were  several 
fiimilies  of  Jewish  Babbies,  who  celebrated  their 
^  feast  of  tabernacles'  on  board ;  their  chief  men 
perfoiming  worship  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  dretned 
m  their  pontifical  habits,  and  bound  with  phylac- 
teries :  and  there  were  Turks,  who  had  their  own 
ceremonies  and  usages,  and  wisely  kept  aloof  from 
their  neighbors  of  Israel.  The  dirt  of  these  chil- 
dren of  captivity  exceeds  all  possibility  of  descrip- 
tion ;  the  profusion  of  stinks  which  they  raised, 
the  grease  of  their  venerable  garments  and  faces, 
the  horrible  messes  cooked  in  the  filthy  pots,  and 
devoured  with  the  nasty  fingers,  the  squalor  of 
mats,  pots,  old  bedding,  and  foul  carpets  of  our 
Hebrew  friends,  could  hardly  be  painted  by  Swift, 
in  Us  dirtiest  mood,  and  cannot  be  of  course 
attempted  by  my  timid  and  genteel  pen." 

After  a  little  rough  weather  they  arrive  safe : 

**  Ambassadors  ttom  our  Hebrews  descended  at 
Rhodes  to  buy  provisions,  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  their  dealings :  there  was  our  venerable  Rabbi, 
who,  robed  in  white  and  sflver,  and  bending  over 
lus  book  at  the  morning  service,  looked  Uke  a 
patriarch,  and  whom  I  saw  chaffering  about  a  fowl 
with  a  brother  Rhodian  Israelite.  How  they 
fought  over  the  body  of  that  lean  animal !  The 
:ftreet  swarmed  with  Jews — goggling  eyes  lodged 
out  from  the  old  carved  casements-booked  noses 
issued  from  the  low,  antique  doors — ^Jew  boys 
driving  donkeys — Hebrew  mothers  nursing  chil- 
4ren;  dusky,  tawdry,  ragged  young  beauties — 
ind  most  venerable  grey-bearded  Others — were  all 


gathered  round  aboat  the  afiSiir  of  the  hettl 
at  the  same  time  that  our  Rabbi  was  anrangiDg  the 
price  of  it,  his  children  were  instructed  to  procme 
bundles  of  green  branc^ies  to  decorate  the  ship 
during  their  feast." 

Rhodes  itself  is  sketched  lightly,  but  with  strong 
effects : — 

**The  chivalrous  relics  at  Rhodes  are  very 
superb.  I  know  of  no  buildings  whose  stately  ana 
picturesque  aspect  seems  to  correspond  better  with 
one's  notions  of  their  proud  founders.  The  toweis 
and  gates  are  warUke  and  strong,  but  beautiful  and 
aristocratic :  you  see  that  they  must  have  been 
high-bred  gentlemen  who  built  them.  The  edi- 
fices appear  in  almost  as  perfect  a  condition  as 
when  they  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  noble 
knights  of  St.  Jolm  ;  and  they  have  this  advantage 
over  modem  fortifications,  that  they  are  a  thousand 
times  more  picturesque.  Ancient  war  conde- 
scended to  ornament  itself,  and  built  fine  carved 
castles  and  vaulted  gates :  whereas,  to  judge  from 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  nothing  can  be  less  romantic 
than  the  modem  military  architecture;  which 
sternly  regards  the  fighting,  without  in  the  least 
heeding  the  war-paint.  Some  of  the  huge  artil-  . 
lery,  with  whidi  the  place  was  defended,  still  lies 
in  the  bastions ;  and  tne  touch-holes  of  the  guns 
are  preserved  by  being  covered  with  rusty  old 
corslets,  worn  by  defenders  of  the  fort  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  Turks,  who  battered  down 
chivalry,  seem  to  be  waiting  their  turn  of  destruc- 
tion now.  In  walking  tmrough  Rhodes  one  is 
strangely  affected  b^  witnessing  the  signs  of  this 
doubfe  decay.  For  instance,  in  the  streets  of  the 
knlffhts,  you  see  noble  houses,  surmounted  br 
noble  escutcheons  of  superb  knights,  who  lived 
there,  and  prayed,  and  quarrelled,  and  murdered 
the  Turks ;  and  were  the  most  gaOant  pirates  of 
the  inland  seas ;  and  made  vows  of  chastity,  and 
robbed,  and  ravished;  and,  professing  hunulily. 
would  admit  none  but  nobility  into  their  order :  and 
died  recommending  themselves  to  sweet  St.  John, 
and  calmly  hoping  for  heaven  in  consideratioi^  of 
an  the  hcHEithen  they  had  slain.  When  this  superlit 
fraternity  was  obliged  to  yield  to  courage  as  great 
as  theirs,  faith  as  sincere,  and  to  robbers  even 
more  dexterous  and  audacious  than  the  noblest, 
knight  who  ever  sang  a  canticle  to  the  Virgin, 
these  haUs  were  filled  by  magnificent  pashas  and 
agas,  who  lived  here  in  the  intervals  of  war,  and, 
having  conquered  its  best  champions,  deroised 
Christendom  and  chivalry  pretty  much  as  an  fkig- 
lishman  despises  a  Frenchman.  Now  the  fiunous 
house  is  let  to  a  shabby  merchant,  who  has  his 
little  beggarly  shop  in  the  bazaar ;  to  a  small  offi- 
cer, who  ekes  out  nis  wretched  pension  by  swind- 
ling, and  who  gets  his  pay  in  bad  coin.  Mahome- 
tanism  pays  in  pewter  now,  in  place  of  silver  and 
gold.  The  lords  of  the  world  have  ran  to  seed. 
The  powerless  old  sword  frightens  nobody  now — 
the  steel  is  turned  to  pewter  too,  somehow,  and 
will  no  longer  shear  a  Christian  head  off  any  stioul- 
ders.  In  the  Crasades  my  wicked  sympathies 
have  always  been  with  the  Turks.  They  seem  to 
me  the  best  Christians  of  the  two ;  more  humane, 
less  brutally  presumptuous  about  their  own  merits, 
and  more  generous  in  esteeming  their  neighbors. 
As  far  as  I  can  get  at  the  authentic  story,  Saladin 
is  a  pearl  of  refinement  compared  to  the  bratal 
beef-eating  Richard,  about  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  led  all  the  wor)4  astray.  *  *  All  the  town 
of  Rhodes  has  this  Appearance  of  decay  and  min» 
except  a  few  consuls'  houses  planted  on  the  se» 
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tide,  kex6  tad  there,  with  hrif  ht  flsffs'  flaontiiig  in 
the  sun  ;  freeh  paint,  Englitii  eroekeiy ;  shining 
mahogany,  &e. — so  many  emblems  of  the  new 
fiiosperity  o£  their  trade,  while  the  old  inhabitants 
were  goin^  to  rack — ^the  fine  (^uroh  of  St.  John, 
convened  mto  a  moeqne,  is  a  ruined  charch,  with 
a  mined  mosqoe  inside;  the  fortifications  are 
moddndng  awa^r*  ^  much  as  time  win  let  them. 
There  was  considerable  bustle  and  stir  about  the 
little  port;  but  it  was  a  bustle  of  people,  who 
looked  for  the  most  part  to  be  beggars ;  uid  I  saw 
no  shop  in  the  bazaar  that*  seemed  to  have  the  value 
of  a  peidlar's  pack.  ^  *  We  went  otit  upon  the 
lines  of  fortification,  through  an  ancient  gate  and 
guard-house,  where  once  a  chapel  probably  stood, 
and  of  wbidi  the  roofe  were  richly  carved  and 
gilded.  A  ragged  squad  of  Turkish  soldiers  lolled 
about  the  gate  now — a  couple  of  boys  on  a  donkey ; 
a  grinning  slave  on  a  mule  ;  a  pair  of  women  flap- 
ping alouff  in  yellow  papooshes ;  a  basket-maker 
sittmg  under  an  antique  carved  portal,  and  chant- 
ing or  howling  as  he  platted  his  osiers ;  a  peacefn] 
well  of  water,  at  which  knights'  chargers  had 
drunk,  and  at  which  the  double-boyed  donkey  was 
now  refireshing  himself— would  have  made  a  pretty 
picture  for  a  sentimental  artist.  *  *  The 
astonishing  brightness  and  clearness  of  the  sky 
under  which  the  island  seemed  to  bask,  struck  me 
as  surpassing  anything  I  had  aeen^-not  even  at 
Cadiz,  or  the  Pireus,  had  I  seen  sands  so  yellow, 
or  water  so  magnificently  blue.  *  *  It  really 
aoemed  as  if  everybody  was  to  have  a  sort  of 
sober  cheerfulness,  and  must  yield  to  indolence 
under  this  charming  atmosi^ere.  I  went  into  the 
eourt-yard  by  the  sea-shore,  (where  a  few  lazy 
ships  were  lying,  with  no  one  on  board,)  and  found 
it  was  the  prison  of  the  place.  The  door  was  as 
wide  open  as  Westminster  Hall.  Some  prisoners, 
one  or  two  soldiers  and  functionaries,  and  some 
prisoners'  wives,  were  lolling  under  an  arcade  by  a 
fountain  ;  other  criminals  were  straying  about  here 
and  there,  their  chains  clinking  quite  cheerfully ; 
and  they  and  the  guards  andofl£nals  came  up  chat* 
ting  quite  friendly  tO|ffether,  and  gazed  languidly 
over  the  portfolio,  as  I  was  endeavoring  to  get  the 
likeness  of  one  or  two  of  these  comfortable  male- 
'  factors.  One  old  and  wrinkled  she-miminal,  Whom 
I  had  selected  on  account  of  the  peculiar  hideous- 
ness  of  her  countenance,  eovered  it  up  with  a  dirty 
doth,  at  which  there  was  a  general  roar  of  laugh- 
ter amon^  thii  good-humored  auditory  of  cut- 
throats, pick-podc^s,  and  policemen.  The  only 
symptom  of  a  prison  about  the  place  was  a  door, 
across  which  a  couple  of  sentinels  were  stretched, 
yawning ;  while  within  lay  three  freshly-caught 
pirates,  chained  by  the  leg.  They  had  committed 
some  murders  of  a  very  late  date,  and  were  awaitr 
ing  sentence;  but  their  wives  were  allowed  to 
communicate  freely  vdth  them  :  and  It  seemed  to 
roe,  that  if  half  a  dozen  friends  would  set  them 
free,  and  they  themselves  had  energy  enough  to 
move,  the  sentinds  would  be  a  great  dieal  too  lazy 
to  walk  after  them." 

All  we  can  devote  to  Jafia  is  a  tittle  searview 
vignette : — 

''  On  the  8d  of  October  our  eMe  rushed  with  a 
hage  rattle  into  the  Uue  sea  before  JafRt,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  considerably  more  than  a  mile  of  the 
town,  which  lay  berore  us  very  dear,  with  the 
flags  of  the  consuls  flaring  in  the  bright  sky,  and 
mdcing  a  cheerful  and  hospitable  show.  The 
bouses  a  great  heap  of  sun-baked  stones,  sur^ 
mounted  here  and  there  by  minarets  and  countless 
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little  white-washed  domes ;  a  few  date  trees  spread 
out  ^eir  fan-like  beads  over  these  dull-looking 
buildings;  long  sands  stretched  away  on  dther 
side,  with  low  purple  hills  behind  them ;  we  could 
see  specks  pf  camels  crawling  over  these  yellow 

f>]ains;  and  those  persons  who  were  about  to 
and,  had  the  leisure  to  behold  the  sea-spray 
flashing  over  the  sands,  and  over  a  heap  of  black 
rocks  which  lie  before  the  entry  to  the  town." 

A  day  and  night  in  Sjrria,  though  it  includes 
an  adventure  or  two,  and  a  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
must  not  detain  us ;  and  here  we  are,  ofi"  to  Alex- 
andria : — 

'*  I  had  been  preparing  myself  overnight,  by  the 
help  of  a  cigar  and  a  moonlight  contemplation  on 
deck,  for  sensations  on  landing  in  Egypt.  I  was 
ready  to  yield  myself  up  with  solemuity  to  the 
mystic  grandeur  of  the  scene  of  initiation.  Pom- 
pey's  pillar  must  stand  like  a  mountain,  in  a  yel- 
low plain,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  obelisks,  as 
tdl  as  palm  trees.  Placid  sphinxes,  brooding  o'er 
the  Nile — mighty  Memnonian  countenances  calm 
—had  revealed  £gypt  to  me  in  a  sonnet  of  Tenny- 
son's, and  I  was  ready  to  gaze  on  it  with  pyra- 
midd  wonder  and  hierogljrphio  awe.  The  land- 
ing quay  at  Alexandria  is  hke  the  dock-yard  quay 
at  Portsmouth  :  with  a  few  score  of  brown  faces 
scattered  among  the  popdation.  There  are  slop- 
sellers,  dealers  in  manne  stores,  bottled  porter 
shops,  seamen  Idling  about;  flies  and  cabB  are 
plying  for  hire ;  and  a  yellinff  chorus  of  donkey 
boys,  shrieking,  *  Ride,  At  !— donkey,  sir ! — ^I  say, 
sir!'  in  excellent  English,  dispel  all  romantie 
notions.  The  placid  sphinxes,  brooding  o'er  the 
Nile,  disappeared  with  that  shriek  of  the  donkey 
boys.  You  might  be  as  well  impressed  with 
Wapping,  as  with  your  first  step  on  Egyptian 
soil.** 

We  will  now  make  a  hurried  run  up  the  canal, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  **  a  muddy  bank 
on  each  side,  and  a  blue  sky  overhead,"  and  pay 
our  respects  to  old  father  Nile. 

«*  Towards  evening,"  says  Mr.  Titmarsh,  "  we 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Atfeh— half  land,  hdf 
houses,  half  palm  trees,  with  swarms  of  hdf-naked 
people  crowaing  the  rustic  shady  bazaars,  and  bar- 
tering thdr  produce  of  fruit  or  many-oolored  grain. 
Here  the  cand  came  to  a  check,  ending  abruptly 
with  a  large  lock.  Some  little  fleet  of  masts  and 
country  ships  were  beyond  the  lock,  and  it  led  into 
Tub  Nile.  After  all,  it  is  something  to  have 
seen  these  red  waters.  It  is  ody  low  green  banks, 
mud  huts,  and  pdn>-clumps,  with  the  sun  setting 
red  behind  them,  and  the  great,  ddl,  sinuous  river, 
flashing  here  and  there  in  the  light.  But  it  is  the 
Nile,  Uie  dd  Saturn  of  a  stream— a  divinity  yet^ 
though  younger  river-gods  have  deposed  him. 
Hdl !  O  venerable  father  of  crocodiles !  We 
were  all  lost  in  sentiments  of  the  profoundest  awe 
and  respect ;  which  we  proved,  by  tumbting  down 
into  the  cabin  of  the  Nile  steamer  that  was  wdt- 
ing  to  receive  us,  and  fightbg  and  cheating^  for 
deeping  berths." 

The  next  day  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Pyra* 
mids,  in  thirty  hours  at  Boulak,  and  then  there 
was  a  donkey  race  into  Cairo.  But  we  shdl  con- 
clude with  a  visit  to  Ae  Pyramids : — 

*'  The  bunches  of  purpHng  dates  were  pending 
from  the  branches ;  grey  cranes  or  herons  were 
flying  over  the  eool,  diintng  lakes,  that  the  river's 
overflow  had  left  behind ;  water  was  gurgling 
through  the  courses  hy  the  rude  locks  and  barriers 
fonuM    there,  and   overflowing   this   patch   of 
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ffToand ;  whilst  the  neighhoring  field  was  fast  hud- 
diDg  into  the  more  brilliant  fresh  green.  Single 
dromedaries  were  stepping  along,  their  rideis  Idl- 
ing on  their  hunches ;  low  sail  boats  were  lying  in 
the  canals :  now,  we  crossed  an  old  marble  bridge ; 
now,  we  went,  one  by  one,  over  a  ridge  of  slippery 
earth ;  now,  we  floundered  through  a  smidl  lake 
of  mud.  At  last,  at  about  hal^a-mile  off  the 
pyramid,  we  came  to  a  piece  of  water  some  two 
score  yards  broad,  where  a  regiment  of  half-naked 
Arabs,  seizing  upon  each  individual  of  the  party, 
bore  us  off  on  their  shoulders,  to  the  laughter  of 
aU,  and  the  great  perplexity  of  several,  who  every 
moment  expected  to  be  pitched  into  one  of  the 
many  holes  with  which  the  treacherous  lake 
abounded.  It  was  nothing  but  joking  and  laugh- 
ter, bullying  of  guides,  shouting  for  interpreters, 
quarrelling  about  sixpences.  We  were  acting  a 
farce,  with  the  pyramids  for  the  scene.  There 
they  rose  up  enormous  under  our  eyes,  and  the 
most  absurd,  trivial  things  were  going  on  under 
their  shadow.  The  sublime  had  disappeared,  vast 
as  they  were.  Do  you  remember  how  Gulliver 
lost  his  awe  of  the  tremendous  Brobdignag  ladies! 
Every  traveller  must  go  through  all  sorts  of  chaf- 
fering, and  bargaining,  and  paltry  experiences  at 
this  spot.  Tott  look  up  the  tremendous  steps, 
with  a  score  of  savage  ruffians  bellowing  roond 
you  ;  you  hear  faint  cheers  and  cries  high  up,  and 
catch  sight  of  little  reptiles  crawling  upwards ;  or, 
having  achieved  the  summit,  they  came  hopping 
and  bouncing  down  again  from  degree  to  degree— 
the  cheers  and  cries  swell  loader  and  more  dis- 
a^eable ;  presently  the  little  jumping  thinff,  no 
bigger  than  an  insect  a  moment  ago,  bounces  down 
upon  you  expanded  into  a  panting  major  of  Bengal 
cavalry.  He  drives  off  the  Arabs  with  an  oatC— 
wipes  bis  red  shining  face  with  hb  yellow  hand- 
kerchief, drops  pamng  on  the  sand  in  a  shady 
comer,  where  eoid  fowl  and  hard  eggs  are  await- 
ing him,  and  the  next  minute  you  aee  his  nose 
plunged  in  a  foaming  beaker  of  brandy  and  soda- 
water.  He  can  say  now  and  forever,  he  has  been 
np  the  pyramid.  There  is  nothing  sublime  in  it. 
Yon  cast  your  eye  once  more  up  that  staggering 
perspective  of  a  sig-sag  line,  which  ends  at  the 
summit,  and  wish  yon  were  up  there,  and  down 
again.  Forwards ! — Up  with  you !  It  must  be 
done.  Six  Arabs  are  behind  you,  who  wo*n't  let 
you  escape,  if  you  would.  *  *  The  ascent  is 
not  the  least  romantic,  or  diflloalt,  or  sublime  : 
you  walk  up  a  great  broken  staircase,  of  which 
some  of  the  steps  are  four  feet  high.  It  *s  not 
hard,  only  a  little  high.  You  see  no  better  view 
from  the  top  than  you  behold  from  the  bottom; 
only  a  little  more  river,  and  sand,  and  rice 
field." 

All  this  is  .amusing  enough,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  worthy  Michael  has  honestly  recorded  bis 
own  feeling ;  hot  aAer  all,  though  he  may  pride 
himself  on  being  honest  and  '*  impartial,"  is  he 
not  a  little  "  Btony-hearted !" 


WB  SHALL  BB  RAFPT  TBT. 
BT  MRS.  JAina  GRAY. 

Fear  not,  beloved,  though  elouds  may  lower, 
Whilst  rainbow  visions  melt  away. 

Faith's  holy  star  has  still  a  power 
That  may  the  deepest  midnight  sway. 

Fear  not!  I  take  a  pr<^et'a  tone. 
Our  love  can  neither  wane  nor  set ; 


My  heart  grows  strong  in  trust— mine  own. 
We  shall  be  happy  yet ! 


What  though  long  anxious  years  have  , 

Since  this  true  heart  was  vowed  to  thine. 
There  oomes,  for  us,  a  light  at  last. 

Whose  beam  upon  our  path  shall  shine. 
We  who  have  loved  'midst  doubts  and  fears. 

Yet  never  with  one  hour's  regret. 
There  comes  a  joy  to  gild  our  tears— 

We  shall  be  happy  yet ! 

Ay,  by  the  wandering  birds,  that  find 

A  home  beyond  the  mountain  wave. 
Though  many  a  wave  and  storm  confined 

To  bow  them  to  an  ocean  graye— 
By  summer  suns  that  brightly  rise. 

Though  erst  in  mournful  tears  they  set. 
By  all  love's  hopeful  prophecies, 

We  shall  be  happy  yet ! 

M  Y.  TnbmiB. 


Ffoui  Nm1*«  Stturdijr 
NOT  A  POET. 
BT  FANNY  F0RRE8TIR. 

I  AM  a  little  maiden. 

Who  fain  would  touch  the  lyre ; 
But  my  poor  fingers  ever 

Bring  discord  from  the  wire. 
'T  is  strange  I  'm  not  a  poet ; 

I'here  's  music  in  my  nMrt ; 
Some  mystery  must  linger 

About  this  angd  art. 

I  'm  told  that  joyous  spirits. 

Untouched  by  grief  or  oaie. 
In  mystery  so  holy 

Are  all  too  light  to  share. 
My  heart  is  very  gladsome ; 

But  there 's  a  comer  deep. 
Where  many  a  shadow  nestles, 

And  future  sorrows  sleep. 

I  hope  they  '11  not  awaken, 

As  yet  mr  many  a  year ; 
There  *s  not  on  earth  a  jewel. 

That 's  worth  one  gnef-bom  tear. 
Long  may  the  heart  be  silent, 

If  sorrow's  touch  idone, 
Umin  the  chords  descending. 

Has  power  to  wake  its  tone. 

I  'd  never  be  a  poet. 

My  bounding  heart  to  hush. 
And  lay  down  at  the  altar. 

For  sorrow's  foot  to  crush. 
Ah,  no !  I  '11  gather  sunshine, 

For  coming  evening's  hours ; 
And  while  the  spring-time  Ungeis, 

I  '11  gamer  up  its  flowers. 

I  ftin  would  leara  the  musio 

Of  those  who  dwell  in  heaven ; 
For  woe-tuned  harp  was  never 

To  seraph  fingers  gi^ren. 
But  I  will  strive  no  longer 

To  waste  my  heait4eh  mirth ; 
I  wiD  mind  me  that  the  gifM 

Are  the  stricken  ones  of  earth. 


uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^; 
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TBE  FEINCH  AND  HABAOASCiE. 


THE  PBENCH  AND  MADAOA8CAE. 

Whils  the  French  are  struggling  to  maintain 
military  occupation  of  Algeria,  they  are,  although 
the  minister  would  deny  it,  seriously  meditating 
the  conquest — ^ay,  and  the  colonization  too,  of 
Madagascar.  Unquestionably  this,  if  it  be  one,  is 
the  maddest  mo?e  of  all,  as  the  reader  must  see 
at  a  glance,  from  the  following  description  of  this 
new  object  of  French  ambition. 

Madagascar  is  about  ei^ht  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  France,  or  about  twenty  times  as  far  off 
as  Algeria.  Its  extent  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  France  itself.  Its  climate 
is  not  a  temperate  but  a  tropical  one,  and  as  it 
happens,  it  is  one  of  the  very  worst  of  the  latter. 
This  great  island  runs  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
twenty 'fifth  decree  of  south  latitude,  so  that  every 
foot  of  it  lies  within  the  direct  sweep  of  hurricanes 
and  typhoons  The  whole  coast  of^  Madagascar  is 
low,  hot,  damp,  and  insalubrious.  It  is  peculiarly 
prejudicial  to  the  European  constitution.  No 
nation  has  had  so  much  experience  ol  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  climate  as  the  very  people  who  are 
now  intent  on  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the 
island,  for  it  is  this  very  insalubrity  that  has 
repeatedly,  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  baf- 
fled all  their  attempts  at  establisliing  themselves, 
even  on  a  few  isolated  spots. 

Then,  as  to  the  people  that  are  to  be  conquered, 
they  amount  to  about  ^ye  millions  in  number. 
About  a  million  of  these  are  a  superior  race,  who 
consider  the  majority  as  mere  Helots,  selling  them 
for  exportation  as  they  do  their  oxen.  This  supe- 
rior race  are  the  Hovas,  who  exercise  dominion 
over  the  whole  island,  and  the  same  men  who  a 
few  months  ago,  at  a  mere  outpost,  defeated  a 
joint  expedition  of  the  French  and  English,  with 
eonsiderable  slaughter.  The  people  of  Madagas- 
car have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful  arts. 
.They  work  the  metals,  and  they  have  tamed  the 
ordinary  domestic  animals  for  food  and  labor. 
Cattle  abound  with  them,  and  they  raise  rice,  not 
onlj  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
even  a  little  for  exportation.  Moreover,  they  grow 
cotton,  and  manufacture  it  for  clothing.  Still 
they  are  truly  barbarians,  for  they  have  neither 
had  the  ingenuity  to  invent  letters  themselves,  nor 
the  sense  to  adopt  the  A  B  C  of  other  people. 
Their  religion,  in  point  of  decency  and  morality, 
is  on  a  par  with  witcheiafi,  to  which  in  all  re- 
spects, indeed,  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance. 

The  kind  of  civilization,  however,  which  the 
Madagagashs  have  atuined,  and  this  is  remarkable 
among  so  rude  a  people,  is  efficient  fur  producing 
cohesion  and  union,  as  is  evinced  by  the  existence 
of  one  government  and  one  language  over  the 
whole  island.  The  certain  effect  of  this  will  be— 
power  to  resist  an  invader.  We  know  that  the 
inclination  to  do  so  exists.  Three  times  over  they 
have  expelled  the  Christian  missionaries  for  intro- 
ducing what  they  deemed  innovations  dangerous 
to  their  national  independence.  In  the  sixteenth 
oentnry  they  drove  out  the  Portuguese  on  this 
account;  in  the  seventeenth  the  French  Jesuits 
with  a  massacre.  The  English  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  not  been  more  successful,  for  after 
^ght  years  of  apparent  prosperity,  thev  were 
finally  expelled  so  late  as  1895,  and  on  tha  very 
aame  grounds  as  their  predecessors. 

It  is  difficult  to  oooeeive  any  country  of  such 
extent,  and  even  fertility,  as  Madagascar  with  so 
mall  a  capacity  for  foreign  commerce.'  Its  coast 
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is  very  little  indented,  and  consequently  contains 
few  harbors  in  a  latitude  where  shelter  is  much 
needed.  It  lies  out  of  the  highway  between 
Europe  and  India.  The  continent  of  Africa  is  its 
nearest  neighborhood,  but  it  is  more  barbarous  and 
poor  than  itself.  Five-and-thirty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  the  calms  of  the  equator  lie  between  it 
and  the  nearest  point  of  Arabia.  The  nearest 
portion  of  Hindustan  is  five  thousand  miles  off. 
In  short,  the  best  markets  for  the  psoduce  of  Mad- 
agascar are  the  two  specks  in  the  ocean  called 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 

As  to  the  colonization  of  Madagascar,  in  any 
intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  that,  of  course,  is 
impossible,  for  the  one  plain  and  obvious  reason^ 
besides  many  other,  that  Madagascar  is  already 
settled  by  a  people  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
and  whose  progress  in  agriculture  is  such  as  ena-^ 
hies  them  to  raise  cheap  and  abundant  food  for 
5,000,000.  As  a  remunerable  conquest  the  mat- 
ter is  equally  bad,  for  so  rude  a  people  have  neces- 
sarily little  to  give,  and  no  disposition  to  contribute 
that  little.  In  a  word,  they  are  poor — indocile- 
pugnacious.  These  are  not  a  people  to  pay  taxes 
to  a  conqueror  like  Hindus  or  Italians. 

But  suppose  the  French  determined  on  the  con* 
quest  of  Madagascar.  To  make  even  a  beginning, 
we  cannot  suppose  the  attempt  will  be -hazarded 
with  an  army  of  less  than  30,000  men.  This  was 
the  amount  of  Napoleon's  veterans,  that  in  1803 
attempted  the  re-conquest  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
was  defeated  and  nearly  destroyed — all  civilized 
Europe  looking  on,  and  England  rather  favoring 
than  opposing  the  expedition.  Now,  the  French 
knew  everv  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  hardly  know 
one  foot  of  Madagascar,  which  is  seven  times  the 
size  of  St.  Domingo,  with  ten  times  its  population 
— that  population  consisting  of  negroes  m  the  one 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  expedition  now 
fitting  out  in  the  French  ports,  although  on  a  large 
and  expensive  scale,  is  wholly  inadequate. 

An  expedition  of  30,000  men,  or  such  a  one  as 
would  have  a  feasible  appearance  for  the  object, 
would  form  an  army  of  three  times  the  amount  q( 
any  that  has  ever  been  afloat  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
It  will  take  three  months  to  reach  the  shores  of 
Madagascar,  and  require  at  least  300  sail  of  men- 
of-war,  store  ships,  and  transports  to  convey  it. 

The  first  object  of  a  judicious  enterprise  will  be 
to  make  for  the  interior,  so  as  at  once  to  avoid  the 
pestiferous  marshes  of  the  coast  and  strike  a  blow 
at  the  capital  and  power  of  the  Hovas.  That  capi- 
tal is  in  the  centre  of  the  broadest  part  of  the  island^ 
and  consequently  at  least  200  miles  from  the  coast, 
implying,  in  a  country  without  roads,  where  the 
thermometer  is  seldom  under  eighty  degrees,  and 
where  some  resistance  must  be  expected,  at  least 
twenty  msrches,  and  the  establishment  of  at  least 
twenty  posts  to  maintain  the  commonicaiioo  with 
the  fleet.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  army  remains  on 
the  coast,  the  malaria  and  the  Hovas  will  do  its 
busioess---decimate  it  in  a  month,  and  cut  off  nine 
parts  out  often  within  a  twelve-month. 

Such  is  the  scheme  that  French  ioumalists  are 
busying  themselves  in  recommending  to  their 
countrymen.  Next  in  folly  to  this  i»  the  bickering 
of  our  press  respecting  the  right  of  France  io 
make  the  attempt.  The  bare  questioning  of  her 
right,  on  our  part,  is,  in  her  present  humor,  quite 
sufficient  to  make  her  persevere.  The  only  real 
harm  that  France  can  do  to  us  by  such  enterprises 
as  the  conquest  of  Algeria  and  Madagascar,  is  the 
holding  up,  on  the  part  of  a  great  and  civilised 
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ITALIAN  BTB-WIT  INRS — ^WBDDIIfO  RING. 


nation,  of  an  example  of  mad  and  aimless  ambi- 
tion. 

Letters  from  Brest  state  that  the  jn^parations 
for  the  naval  expedition  to  Madagascar,  which 
Were  snspended  at  the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resigned  office,  and  when  it  was  sapposed  that  Lord 
John  Russell  would  have  succeeded  in  forming  a 
ministry,  are  now  going  on  with  great  activity. 
The  troops  which  are  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
expedition,  coflsisting  of  artillerv,  engineers,  and 
marines,  are  ordered  to  assemble  at  the  port  of 
Brest,  on  the  20th  of  January,  where  they  will  be 
embarked  for  their  destination,  on  board  the  Japi- 
ter  line-of-battle  ship,  and  the  Armide  and  La 
Reine  Blanche  frigates.  The  land  forces  will  be 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fieron  and  Lient.- 
Colonel  Goutrot.  Fnrther  preparations  for  the 
same  expedition  are  going  on  at  Toulon.  The 
Neptune  ship-of-war  is  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and 
will  in  a  few  days  take  on  board  two  battalions  of 
the  3d  regiment  of  marines  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Barolet.  It  is  thought  that  General  Duvi- 
▼ier,  the  conmiander-in- chief  of  the  expedition, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  will  take  his  passage  by 
the  Neptune.  The  expedition  is  to  sail  ffom 
Brest  and  Toulon  about  the  15th  of  February. — 


Italian  Bti-wat  Inns. — One  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  these  inns,  where  an  Engli^  family 
rarely  or  never  stopped  before,  is  that  we  became 
objects  of  curiosity  to  the  people  of  the  house.  We 
have  had  three  generations  about  us  this  evening ; 
which  has  spared  you  a  much  longer  letter.  First, 
mil  ages  poured  forth,  and  volunteered  to  empty  the 
carnage,  a  trouble  we  never  take  except  they  desire 
it,  saying,  the  coach-house  has  no  lock.  They 
then  begged  permission  to  examine  our  various 
travelling  conveniences,  particularly  my  chaise 
longue,  which  makes  a  soft  bed  in  an  emergency, 
and  yet  folds  up  so  small  that  it  goes  into  an  oil- 
cloth cover,  aim  hangs  by  a  strap  on  the  dash- 
board. Volleys  of  questions  fbUowed ;  the  first  is 
always  if  my  niece  is  my  daughter,  and  how  many 
I  have  besides?  then,  where  we  came  fVomt  com- 
plimenting us  on  speaking  Italian  .<*  propria  come 
ItaHani,  anche  meglio  ;**  and,  all  these  subjects  ex- 
hausted, the  old  ones  begin  to  tell  their  own  bisto- 
ries  and  woes,  generally  of  some  sick  member  of 
the  family,  as  in  this  case,  for  whom  I  prescribe, 
which  immediately  establishes  a  sympathy  between 
OS.  This  would  be  tiresome  to  the  generality  of 
travellers ;  b^t  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor  are 
always  interesting  to  those  who,  like  us,  go  loiter- 
ing along,  and  love  to  observe  the  character  of  the 
Deople  ;  and  we  encourage  rather  than  repel  their 
nmiliarity.  The  Italians  are  sd  sensitive  a  peo- 
ple, that  a  word  or  look  is  enough  to  put  the  in- 
truders to  flight ;  but  the  opportunity  of  being  ose- 
M  to  their  sick,  and  of  comforting  their  sorrows  by 
directing  tiiem  to  the  source  of  ul  consolation,  re- 
pays fufiy  the  loss  of  time.  I  have  never  had  rea- 
son to  repent ;  and  local  information  is  likewise  to 
be  obtained  by  this  kind  of  harmless  gossipping. 

One  precaution  is,  however,  needful,  that  you 
may  part  on  equally  good  terms :  your  agreement 
ahouJd  be  made  beforehand ;  particularly  in  little 
inns,  where  they  do  not  know  what  to  charge. 
The  plan  we  pursue  is  to  establish  fair  bills  for  the 
first  day  or  two,  and  carry  them  with  us :  on  show- 
ing these,  we  have  rarely  any  difficulty :  but  I  al- 
ways go  and  recontioitre  the  apartment,  and  select 
the  hen  first,  ordering  the  horses  not  to  be  taken 


off  till  onr  agreement  is  made.  Having 
lated  a  number  of  reasonable  bills  •during  our  vin- 
ous journeys,  I  always  carry  them  in  a  portfolio  in 
the  pocket  of  the  carriage ;  and  I  believe  we  pay 
little  more  for  ourselves  than  the  "  vetturini,*'  and 
for  our  horses  always  *'  I'ordinario,"  which  is  their 
tariff.— il^.  8Hsted*s  Letters. 


From  the  Untod  8um  QmHH. 
ON  A  YBRT  OLD  WEDDING  BOfO. 

BY  O.  W.  DOANB. 

7%e  Deviee.—Two  hearts  vnltad. 

Th€  Motto.—*'  Dear  love  of  mioe,  my  heart  la 

I  LIKE  that  ring — that  ancient  rinff. 

Of  massive  &rm  and  virgin  gdd, 
As  firm,  as  free  from  base  alloy, 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 
I  like  it — for  it  wafts  me  back. 

Far,  far  along  the  stream  of  time, 
To  other  men  and  other  days. 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  suUiitte. 

But  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  well  requited  love ; 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered, 

And  youthful  faith  disdained  to  rove, 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  preferred. 

Though  SHE,  unpitying,  long  denied. 
Till,  softened,  and  subdued,  at  last. 

He  won  his  '*  fair  and  blooming  bride.' 

How,  tin  the  appointed  day  airived. 

They  blamed  the  lazy-footed  I 
How,  then,  the  white-robed  maiden  trsio 

Strewed  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers; 
And  how  before  the  holy  man, 

They  stood  in  all  their  yoothfnl  pride, 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vowed  thoee  vowt. 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride. 

All  this  it  tells ;  the  plighted  troth^ 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thinff — 
The  hand  in  hand — the  heart  in  neart — 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring 
I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device ; 

"  Two  blended  hearts,"  though  time  may  wear 
them. 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 

'*  Till  death,"  shall  e*er  in  sunder  tear  them. 

Year  after  year,  'neath  snn  and  storm, 

Their. hopes  in  heaven,  their  trust  in  God, 
In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy  love, 

These  two  the  world's  rough  pathway  trod. 
Age  might  impair  their  youthfVil  fires, 

Their  strength  might  fail  'mid  life's  Ueak 
ther, 
Still  hand  in  hand  they  travelled  on — 

Kind  souls !  they  sluniber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy  too ; 

*<  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine !" 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  alone. 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine, 
**  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love  !'* 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  forever ; 
Thine,  till  the  springs  ot  life  shall  fail, 

Thine,  till  the  coras  of  life  shall  sever. 

Remnant  of  days  departed  long, 
Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken. 

Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness, 
Ofhesutfelt,  holy  love  the  tokem;  j 

What  varied  feelings  roimd  it  cMng,OOQlC 
For  these  I  like  thai  ancient  ring.        ^ 


HBLUSLSY  HAIX* 


From  tbo  MatropoUUQ. 

HfiLMSLBir  HALL. 

Tbe  mioliiMry  for  diMiniDg.  pknted  ia  tbe  human 
brain,  wu  not  planted  for  natnmg.  That  faenlty,  in 
aUiaaee  with  tha  myatery  of  darkneia,  ia  the  ooa  neat 
tube  throuffb  which  man  communicatea  with  tbe  abad- 
owy. — De  QuiTicy. 

It  ia  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that  during 
one  of  tbe  last  reaUy  warm  aammera  with  whieh 
tbia  island  baa  been  favored,  I  spent  seTeral  months 
in  an  ancient  cathedral  city  in  the  west  of  England, 
with  the  family  of  a  clerical  friend  who  ba£very 
recently  entered  ap<fn  a  prebendal  stall  there.  I 
had  never  before  resided-  near  a  cathedral,  and 
there  was  something  inexpressibly  captivating  to 
my  imagination  in  its  services,  and  in  the  whole 
character  of  the  place.  Its  venerable  antiquity,  so 
carefully  guarded  from  ruin  or  decay,  yet  all 
belonging  to  a  former  age,  and  having  so  Utile  in 
common  with  the  present ;  its  stillness,  its  seclu- 
sion, so  far  removed  from  tbe  din  and  tumult  of 
tbe  work-a^av  world,  with  the  perpetual  atmos- 
phere of  m^ody,  tbe  morning  and  evening  incense 
of  ffrayer  and  praise  overshadowing  and  sanctify- 
ing all  the  ongoings  of  life  within  its  precincts ; 
all  these  things,  which  to  a  mind  endowed  with 
an  Y  degree  of  poetical  feelinff  can  never  lose  their 
soleiui  and  affecting  charm,  bad  for  me  tiie  added 
attraction  of  novelty;  and  I  felt  as  if  suddenly 
transported  into  another  state  of  existence,  and  one 
belonging  to  a  tisie  when  the  world  was  younger 
and  more  in  earnest  than  it  is  in  the  present 
age. 

To  the  living  adjuncts  of  this  time-hallowed 
place,  the  dignified  clergy  who,  with  their  fami- 
lies, composed  its  principal  society,  the  same 
charm  of  novelty  for  awhile  attached  itself;  and  I 
found  something  consonant  to  tbe  character  of  the 
scene  in  the  polished  ceremoniousness  and  grave 
formality  of  a  society  which,  like  those  of  all 
cathedral  towns,  piqued  itself— -and  with  justice— 

00  its  superior  style  and  unimpeachable  respecta- 
bility. But  after  a  time,  as  I  became  more  ini- 
tiated into  its  secrets,  I  discovered  in  it  as  great  a 
lack  of  tbe  elements  of  poetry,  as  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  these  in  the  place  itself;  de- 
tected the  dulness  and  inanity  of  provincial  lite  as 
distinguished  from  rural ;  the  bondage  of  a  lim- 
ited circle,  where  everybody's  motions  are  matter 
of  universal  notoriety,  and  where  freedom  of 
action,  and  even  of  thought,  are,  in  consequence, 
nearly  unattainable ;  and  felt  even  my  first  emo- 
tions within  the  precints  of  tbe  minster  becom- 
ing less  and  less  vivid  beneath  the  weight  of  "  le 
mantean  de  plomb,"  to  which  Madame  de  Stael 
so  feelingly  compares  mediocrity  like  that  by  which 

1  was  surrounded. 

From  this  state  of  feeling — a  most  repugnant 
one  to  a  mind  full  of  lively  imagination — ^f  was 
aroosed  by  the  acquisition  of  a  most  agreeable 
companion  in  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman 
whose  seat  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  town, 
and  who  came  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  tbe  house  of 
a  family  very  intimate  with  tbe  friends  with  whom 
I  was  a  guest.  Similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits 
soon  created  an  intimacy  between  us,  and  my  new 
friend  being  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  I  speedily 
acquired  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
neighborhood  of  the  town  under  her  guidance, 
and  learned  much  that  was  interesting  in  local 
history  from  her  accurate  knowledge  of  her  native 
country.  One  day  we  departed  together  on  a  walk 
of  two  miles  or  thereabouts,  to  visit  an  old  hall, 
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the  grounds  of  which  were  said  to  be  very  beauti* 
ful,  and  which  at  present  stood  untenanted ;  tbe 
proprietor,  who  bad  succeeded  to  it  as  heir  of 
entaU,  having  a  residence  of  bis  own  in  another 
county,  and  only  visiting  it  occasionally.  The 
day  we  Jiad  chosen  was  one  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  displaying  to  advantage  the  beauties  of  the 
rich  woodland  scenery  tmrough  which  our  road 
lay.  It  was  one  of  those  summer  days  that  alter- 
nate between  bright  and  dark ;  when  large,  heavy 
masses  of  white-edged  clouds  at  times  swallow  up 
the  sunlight,  causing  the  blue  depths  between  to 
look  deeper  and  yet  more  intensely  blue,  and  then 
ag:ain  the  glonous  radiance  bursts  forth,  tbe 
brighter  from  its  temporary  obscuration,  casting 
tbe  most  beautiful  variety  of  light  and  shadow  over 
the  masses  of  foliage,  the  green  lawns,  the  mead- 
ows greener  still  with  their  second  crop  of  clover, 
and  tbe  ripening  fields  of  com.  Our  road  lay 
through  deep  shady  lanea,  and  paths  skirting  the 
edges  of  extensive  woods ;  till  crossing  bv  a  rustic 
bridge  over  a  little  quiet  brook,  not  flashing  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  and  hurrying  with  its 
nppliog  music  over  tiny  rocks  and  pebbles,  like 
the  <*  bickering  bumies"  of  my  native  land,  but 
stealing  gently  along  as  is  the  wont  of  streams  in 
a  level  country,  between  banks  fringed  with  wil- 
lows and  fragrant  meadow  sweet,  we  reached  a 
small  gate  in  tbe  park-paling,  which  admitted  us 
to  tbe  grounds  of  Helmsley  Hall. 

Tbe  gate  was  unlocked ;  for,  as  my  companion 
informed  me,  it  never  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
former  fomily  to  exclude  any  respectable  visitors 
from  their  grounds.  ''They  were  good,  kind, 
old-Euglish  hearts  tbe  Stanleys,  one  and  all," 
said  she,  '*  pleasant  neighbors  to  the  rich,  and 
unfailing  friends  to  the  poor;  and  I  fancy  they 
thought  the  safety  of  their  property  better  secured 
in  tbe  good-will  of  all  who  knew  them,  than  by 
locks  and  bolts,  or  man-traps  and  spring-guns. 
And  so  it  proved,  for  one  never  heard  of  any 
unfair  advantage  being  taken  of  their  open  gates 
and  the  free  ingress  to  their  grounds.  And  now 
the  gates  are  lefl  open  because  it  has  always  been 
the  custom,  and  there  is  nobody  suflciently  inter- 
ested in  the  place  to  care  to  shut  them.'* 

These  words  excited  my  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  tbe  history  of  "the  former  family,"  a  phrase 
which  always  conveys  a  melapcholy  impression, 
particularly  when  coupled  with  a  fine  old  place 
like  that  which  we  were  now  approaching,  and 
my  companion  promised  to  satieiy  me  presently, 
but  in  the  mean  time  called  my  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  tbe  paths  we  were  traversing.  '*  It 
would  be  a  pity,"  she  said,  '<  to  withdraw  your 
attention  firom  them  to  listen  to  a  very  mournful 
though  not  very  eventful  story,  which  I  can  tell 
you  as  well  at  another  time." 

They  were  indeed  beautiful  woodland  paths ; 
not  gravelled  walks,  but  merely  foot-ways  broad 
enough  for  two  to  walk  abreast,  cut  in  the  mossy 
turf;  and  once  trimly,  kept,  but  now  encroached 
upon  by  the  vegetation,  as  though  it  were  lonff 
since  any  one  hM  cleaned  or  weeded  them.  And 
beautiftil,  most  beautiful,  were  the  old  umbrageous 
trees  amongst  which  they  wound ;  scattered  singly 
or  in  groups,  over  the  green  grass  of  what  my 
friend  told  me  bad  once  Men  a  deer-park,  but  wis 
now  grazed  by  sheep  alone.  The  way  we  were 
going  led  us  through  a  deep  shrubby  dingle,  at 
tbe  U>ttom  of  whksh  ran  tbe  brook  already  men- 
tioned, which  we  crossed  by  a  second  bridge,  and^/> 
aseeuding  the  opposite  side,  passed  by  another 
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g3.ie  into  the  lawn  more  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  found  oareelyes  in  the  approach 
which  led  to  it  from  the  principal  lodg^e,  a  long 
way  round  compared  to  the  short  cut  by  which  we 
had  come  from  the  town. 

The  hall  was  one  of  those  old  Elizabethan  man- 
sions of  which  one  finds  so  many  amongst  the 
country  residences  of  England ;  not  in  itself  re- 
markable for  anything  save  its  look  of  time-hon- 
ored respectability,  and  of  having  been  preserved 
inviolate  from  modern  innovations. 

All  was  in  keeping,  all  in  accordance  with  the 
age  of  the  building,  which  stood  upon  a  gentle 
slope,  sheltered  by  a  grove  of  magnificent  trees, 
looking  coeval  with  itself.  Along  one  side  of  the 
house  ran  a  terrace-walk,  edged  by  an  ancient 
carved  balustrade  of  stone,  nearly  covered  by 
climbing  plants,  amongst  which  the  yellow  and 
white  jasmine  were  in  most  profusion,  and,  clothed 
with  their  pale  and  golden  little  stairs,  were  load- 
ing the  very  air  with  sweetness.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  this  terrace  a  flight  of  stone  steps  descended 
to  another,  and  that  again  to  a  third  and  fourth  ; 
all  the  lower  terraces  bordered,  instead  of  a  stone 
balustrade,  by  a  hedge  of  yew,  so  thick  and  close 
as  to  look  like  a  green  wall,  and  allowed  at  regu- 
lar intervals  to  grow  to  a  considerable  height,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cot  into  the  monstrosities 
so  dear  to  the  gardeners  of  our  forefathers — St. 
George  with  the  dragon,  griffins,  and  above  all, 
the  Stanley  crest,  the  eagle  and  child — at  least 
what  purported  to  represent  that  device — bnt  all 
sadly  neglected  and  grown  out  of  shape.  These 
warm  sunny  terrace-walks  were  each  bordered  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  hedge  with  flowers,  on 
whose  cultu^  it  was  evident  that  no  small  pains 
had  once  been  bestowed,  and  still,  uncared-for  as 
they  seemed,  their  desolate  luxuriance  overspread 
the  Dounds  that  had  once  confined  them,  and  in 
various  nooks  stood  old  stone  benches,  and  several 
rustic  seats  of  more  modem  date,  but  dropping  to 
pieces  from  exposure  to  the  weather. 

There  was  a  peculiar  degree  of  solemn  stillness 
and  silence  diffused  over  this  deserted  pleasance, 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  so  many  generations,  un- 
changed amid  all  their  changes,  and  now  smiling 
in  its  unheeded  beauty  and  repose  beside  the  empty 
house  whence  these  generations  had  passed  away, 
and  beneath  the  eternal  skies  that  watch  the  muta- 
tions of  this  lower  world. 

A  word  or  audible  sound  seemed  out  of  place 
in  this  atmosphere  of  memory ;  and  my  friend  and 
I  proceeded  without  speaking  from  one  terrace  to 
another,  till,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  small  circular  fish-pond, 
surrounded  by  banks  of  turf  once  shaven  as  smooth 
as  velvet,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  stone  dolphin, 
with  tail  erect,  had  in  former  days  discharged  a 
fountain  from  its  open  jaws.  Immediately  opposite 
to  where  we  stood  a  turfen  walk,  straight  as  a  dart, 
and  bordered  by  gigantic  yew  hedges,  was  termi- 
nated by  the  lofty  iron  gates  of  the  garden.  Amid 
its  •*  pleached  bowers  and  alleys  green  "  we  ram* 
bled  along,  contrasting  its  beautiful  diversity  with 
the  prim  formality  of  a  modem  garden  ;  then  quit- 
ting it  we  pursued  a  winding  walk,  overhung  by 
the  depending  branches  of  fine  old  lime  trees, 
'*  musical  with  bees,"  which  skirted  the  banks  of 
an  artificial  lake,  at  whose  upper  extremity  stood 
an  old-fashioned  summer-house. 

*•  Now,"  said  my  friend,  as  we  entered  it,  "  if 
you  will  rest  here  awhile  I,  who  am  a  better  pedes- 
trian, and  not  in  the  least  fatigued,  will  return  to 
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the  house  by  a  shorter  way  than  the  one  we  htfs 
come,  and  inouire  if  we  can  be  admitted  to  see  it 
It  is  not  a  show  house,  and  I  know  there  are  ne 
orders  to  exhibit  it  to  visitors ;  hut  an  exeeption 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  our  fkvor,  and  there  is  a 
beauoful  picture,  a  family  group,  that  I  want  to 
show  you  before  telling  you  the  hbtory  of  those 
who  compose  it.  If  I  find  that  we  cannot  be  al- 
lowed admission,  why  then  we  must  return  whence 
we  came,  and  I  know  that  we  can  get  out  of  the 
grounds  in  this  direction  without  l^ing  forced  to 
retrace  our  steps." 

My  remonstrances  on  the  additional  trouble  this 
arrangement  would  cause  her  being  overruled,  she 
accordingly  left  me  to  rest  in  the  summer-house, 
which,  to  own  the  truth,  I  was  not  loth  to  do.  1 
seated  myself  by  one  of  its  windows,  looking 
directly  down  a  steep  bank  into  a  sort  of  nook, 
which  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  I 
had  yet  seen  in  this  place  so  full  of  sweetness  and 
beauty.  It  was  a  small  grassy  semieircle,  open  in 
front  to  the  lake,  and  everywhere  else  surrounded 
by  trees  and  flowering  shrubs ;  near  its  centre  grew 
a  very  fine  acacia,  ^neath  which  stood  a  rustic 
sofa,  formed  of  fantastically-twisted  branches,  and 
less  completely  fallen  to  decay  than  the  other  seats 
which  I  had  seen.  Whilst  I  was  gazing  down 
upon  it,  in  the  listless  dreaming  mood  induced  bv 
fatigue,  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  perfect  still- 
ness of  the  scene  around  me,  I  suddenly  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  not  far  ofl^*— sounds  not  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene,  for  they  were  low,  sweet, 
and  inexpressibly  mournful ;  and  glancing  through 
the  open  door  of  the  summer-house,  I  beheld  the 
figures  of  two  ladies  in  deep  mourning  slowly  ad- 
vancing, arm-in-arm,  up  the  lime-tree  walk ;  and, 
as  they  came  nearer,  I  recognized  them  as  persons 
whose  appearance  had  greatly  interested  roe  in  the 
minster,  where  they  seemed  unfailing  attendanu 
at  morning  service,  which  I  rarely  missed,  and  at 
which  they  sat  very  near  the  place  I  occupied.  I 
had  more  than  once  attempted  to  find  out  who  they 
were,  but  the  friends  with  whom  Iresided,  them- 
selves new  comers,  could  tell  me  nothing  of  them. 
They  were,  so  I  imagined,  sfeters,  both  young,  and 
she  who  seemed  the  younger  was  attired  in  widow's 
weeds ;  both  were  possessed  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  beauty,  and  in  the  demeanor  of  both  there 
was  added  to  much  natural  refinement,  something 
of  that  elevation  of  aspect,  that  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  invests  those  upon  whom  the  Almighty  hss 
laid  his  chastening  hand,  and  to  whom  he  has  hal- 
lowed the  chastisement.  There  was  a  mournful 
contrast  between  the  yonthfulness  of  outhne  and 
the  unfurrowed  clearness  of  comple;iion  in  the  faces 
of  both,  and  their  pale,  calm  immobility,  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  eyes,  which  told  of  floods  of  tears, 
and  that  peculiar  expression  about  the  mouth,  which 
to  the  physiognomist  always  unfolds  a  tale  of  much 
bygone  suffering.  But  whatever  had  been  the 
peculiar  trials  of  these  two  sisters,  they  were  evi- 
dently no  longer  in  their  first  intensity.  Theirs 
was  not  the  aspect  of  present  but  of  past  soflfering 
— the  calm,  the  stillness,  that  follow  the  wasting 
storm — the  serenity  of  those  for  whom  life  offers 
little  more  to  hope  or  fear — ^not  apathy,  nor  indif- 
ference, but  resignation. 

Although  I  never  had  met  them  in  society,  nor 
when  I  happened  to  be  with  any  one  who  could 
gratify  my  curiosity  with  respect  to  their  names 
and  history,  we  had  had  one  or  two  chance  encoun- 
ters in  walking  on  the  ancient  rampart  of^the  town, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  venerable  cloisters  wfaicfc 
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oa  tbrea  sides  surronnd  a  small  WtdM  coaTt  con- 
necting the  cathedral  with  the  bishop's  palace. 
Here  I  need  to  fancy  something  appropriate  to  the 
monastic  character  of  the  scene  in  their  mourning 
garments  and  noiseless  tread,  in  their  black  Toils, 
thrown  back,  and  disclosing  their  pale,  sweet  ^ces, 
and  in  the  low  tones  of  their  conversation  an  they 
passed  slowly  by,  or  lingered  to  catch  the  long 
rays  of  the  sun  slanting  Uirongh  the  dark  browed 
arches  and  across  the  court  or  the  long  yista  of  the 
aisles,  sometimes  given  to  view  by  the  opening  of 
m  door. .  And  with  every  encounter  I  becaune  more 
anxious  to  know  more  of  them. 

Now  marvelling  at  the  odd  coincidence  which 
bad  led  those  who  so  deeply  interested  me  to  choose 
the  same  day  with  myself  for  visiting  the  hall,  I 
watched  their  gradual  approach  till  the  slope  of 
the  bank  concealed  them  from  my  view.  In  a 
minute  after  their  voices  sounded  nom  the  nook 
below  the  summer-houses,  and  turning  to  the  win- 
dow«  I  sa^  them  approach  as  if  to  seat  themselves 
beneath  the  acacia  tree.  Unwilling  to  play  the 
part  of  eaves-dropper,  I  rose  to  quit  the  summer- 
bouse,  but  my  steps  were  arrested  for  a  few  mo- 
ments by  the  touching  voice  of  the  young  widow. 
I  hoped  I  was  not  doing  very  wrong  in  lingering, 
for  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  tear  myself  away. 

"Yes,  Jane,"  she  said  to  her  sister;  **  yes,  let 
OS  sit  here  to-day.  I  never  had  courage  before, 
but  this  is  so  like  thai  day,  Jane  !  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  come  here,  and  sit  upon  this  seat  again." 

"  Marion,  dearest,"  the  elder  began,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance. 

**  No,  no,  Jane  ;  we  need  not  try  to  cheat  each 
other  out  of  memory  ;  we  need  not  deprive  our^ 
selves  of  the  solace  of  weeping  together.  There 
is  no  one  at  home,  Jane,  to  be  grieved  by  the  sight 
of  our  pale  cheeks  and  swollen  eyes." 

J*  No  one  !  no  one !"  was  uttered  by  Jane  in  a 
▼nice  of  such  desolation,  such  hopeless  sorrow,  as 
wrung  the  very  heart  to  hear.  **  No  one  to  care 
for  us,  Marion  ;  no  one  to  grieve  over  our  grief, 
or  be  comforted  by  our  cheerfulness  now.  It  is 
Tory  true  we  need  not  wear  a  mask  to  each  other." 

**  And  could  we  wear  it  Aere,  Jane,  where  every 
step  recalls  what  we  have  lost !  And  in  this  place, 
and  to-day  ?  Just  such  a  day  as  this  it  was ;  and 
here  we  sat — and,  oh!  how  many,  many  a  happy 
hour  aAer  that  day  !  It  was  the  last  spot  we  visited 
before  we  went  away ;  and  we  each  pulled  a  litUe 
branch  from  the  acacia  to  keep  as  a  memorial.  I 
have  them  both.  How  often  did  we  look  at  them, 
till  the  picture  of  this  sweet  spot  seemed  to  rise  up 
before  us  !  and  how  often  did  he  pray  that  we  both 
might  live  to  sit  here  again  !  and  I  believe  he  did, 
Jane  ;  I  do  believe  God  granted  that  prayer — ^I 
would  not  think  otherwise.  And  now  /  have  come 
to  sit  here !     0  Arthur,  Arthur !  " 

And  at  these  words  she  cast  herself,  with  the 
mbandonroent  of  a  despairing  child,  upon  the  neck 
of  her  sister,  and  both  *'  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
wept." 

My  own  eyes  were  overflowing,  and  I  felt  that  I 
was  unwarrantably  intruding  upon  a  scene  of  afflic- 
tion too  sacred  for  any  eye  but  that  of  Heaven.  I 
hastened  from  the  suramer-house,  and  met  my  friend 
not  far  frono  it.  She  uttered  an  exclamation  at 
sight  of  the  tears  which  I  could  not  control ;  and  I 
explained,  in  a  few  words,  their  cause* 

**  Ah  !"  she  ejaculated,  **  the  poor  young  widow, 
Mrs.  Arthtir  Stanley.  The  housekeeper  told  me 
that  she  and  pOor  Jane  Stanley  had  been  here  all 
the  morning,  and  in  the  house  for  a  long  while ;  1 
Mfk  ao  gUd  they  did  not  meet  us." 


"  They  are  sisters,  are  they  not!"  I  asked. 

f'  Sisters-in-law,  and  almost  more  than  sisters  in 
afibction.  I  shall  t^l  you  their  story  as  we  go 
home.  Now,  come,  for  1  have  obtained  permission 
to  show  you  the  picture  I  mentioned." 

I  entered  the  house  with  a  new  interest,  finding 
it  thus  connected  with  these  sweet  mourners,  over 
whose  probable  history  I  had  so  often  pondered. 
It  was  one  which  must  have  been  a  paradise  of 
domestic  comfort  in  the  days  of  its  inhabitation, 
though  now,  with  its  furniture  displaced,  piled  up 
in  heaps,  and  covered  over  for  the  sake  of  preser- 
vation, its  echoing  stairs  and  passages,  and  its 
empty  apartments ;  it  wore  that  aspect  of  desolation 
which  always  broods  over  the  deserted  dwellings 
of  man,  and  which  in  the  present  instance  was 
more  painfully  felt  from  the  knowledge  that  this 
desolation  had  been  produced  by  a  series  of  domes- 
tic calamities. 

The  picture  I  had  come  to  see  was  a  very  good 
one,  and  represented  the  late  Mr.  Stanley,  his  wife, 
and  four  children,  two  bojrs  and  two  girls.  Group- 
ing, design,  and  coloring,  combined  to  render  it  a 
beautiful  painting,  but  an  interest  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  these  seemed  to  invest  this  memento  of 
'*  the  former  family" — all  that  now  remained  to 
recall  the  traces  of  them  in  the  halls  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

**  Lacic-a-day  I"  exclaimed  the  respectable 
elderly  woman  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
house  ;  "  little  did  my  good  master  think,  the  day 
that  picture  was  hung  up  here,  how  soon  it  would 
be  all  that  was  left  of  him  and  his !  Poor  dear 
Mrs.  Arthur,  ma'am,  and  Miss  Stanley,  *i  would 
have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  them  stand 
crying  before  it  this  morning.  Thinks  I  to  myself, 
many  folks  would  have  given  it  them,  for  sure 
there 's  nobody  here  to  care  for  it.  •  But 't  is  what 
they  calls  a  hare-loom,  it  seems,  and  that 's  a  word 
that  always  comes  in  Uie  way,  like,  when  anything 
kind  ^s  to  be  done." 

In  the  course  of  our  homeward  walk  my  friend, 
as  she  had  promised,  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
latter  days  of  the  Stanley  family,  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  in  more  connected  terms. 
It  was  one  of  those  tales  of  blight  and  decay  of 
which  one  sometimes  hears,  in  which  man  is  irre^ 
sistibly  impelled  to  the  conviction  that  the  hand  of 
God,  and  that  hand  alone,  is  dealing  with  him  for 
its  own  mysterious  purpose.  Spea£ng  as  unsanc- 
tified  humanity  might  be  supposed  to  do,  no  reason 
could  be  discerned  why  this  family  should  be  thus 
afflicted,  thus  gradually  extinguished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  were,  as  my  friend  had  said, 
good,  kind,  old-English  hearts;  an  excellent  race 
of  men  and  women  for  generations,  and  the  last 
owner  of  Helmsley  Hall  preeminently  so  in  every 
relation  of  life.  Yet  these  were  taken,  and  others 
infinitely  less  deserving  left ;  for  Grod  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth,  and  it  is  not  in  general  on  this  side  of 
time  that  the  just  meet  with  their  reward. 

The  late  Mr.  Stanley  was,  as  the  picture  repre- 
sented him,  the  father  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  who  all  lived  to  grow  up  in  vigorous 
youth  around  him.  Of  the  daughters,  Jane,  the 
last  survivor,  was  the  elder  by  five  years ;  the 
second  brother,  Arthur,  coming  between  her  and 
Lucy,  a  lovely,  bright-eyed,  joyous  girl,  the  darl- 
ing of  the  whole  family.  A  young  orphan  rcla^ 
tive,  Marion  Neville,  exactly  Lucy's  age,  had  lived 
with  them  as  a  daughter  of  the  house  from  the 
period  of  attaining  her  fourteenth  year,  and  b^/> 
people  unacquainted  with  the  family  history  was 
always  tal^en  for  a  third  daught^,  so  perfect  n^ 
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the  union  amongst  them,  and  ao  impartial  the  kind- 
neB8  shown  her*  A  happier  circle,  or  one  more 
amiable,  it  was  impoeaiue  to  see,  until  its  first 
trial  occurred  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  about 
eight  years  previous  to  the  time  at  which  I  heard 
the  story.  This  blow,  a  dreadful  one  to  all,  sank 
most  deeply  on  the  heart  of  her  surviving  paitoer ; 
and  from  that  period  Mr.  Stanley  felt  his  hold 
upon  this  world  loosened,  and  but  for  his  chil- 
dren's sakes  would  little  have  cared  how  soon  the 
decree  had  gone  forth  which  should  send  him  to 
follow  her.  But  the  /affectionate  group  around 
him,  and  their  devoted  care  of  his  comforts,  bound 
him  to  earth,  and  in  them  all  his  hopes  and  wishes 
centred.  Of  his  two  sons,  Arthur  was  perhaps  in 
secret  his  lather's  favorite.  Frederic,  the  elder, 
was  a  fine,  warm-hearted  young  man,  and  fondly 
attached  to  hb  family ;  but  there  waa  a  degree  of 
wilfulness  and  recklessness  in  his  character  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  an  anxious  parent,  not  only  on  his 
own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  sisters'  happi- 
ness, should  they  henceforth  be  left  to  his  guardian- 
ship. Arthur,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  energy  and 
firmness  without  which  the  b^  qoalitiea  in  a  man 
are  comparatively  valueless,  united  a  degree  of 
tenderness  and  consideration  for  others,  almost 
feminine  in  their  total  unselfishness ;  and  in  him 
his  father  reposed  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
Their  turn  of  mind,  their  tastes  and  pursuits, 
assimilated  greatly,  aiu)  a  friendship  more  perfect 
between  a  father  and  a  son  could  raiely  be  seen. 
He  must,  in  truth,  have  been  a  gallant  and  noUe 
beisft,  as  my  friend  described  him,  and  of  an  out- 
ward mien  harmonizing  with  his  open,  ffeMix>us, 
kindly  nature.  I  pictured  him  to  myself,  as  she 
dwelt  upon  his  bright  blue  eye  and  beaming  smile,* 
hii  tall,  graceful,  athletic  figure,  and  the  (rank, 
winning,  irresistible  cordiality  of  his  address,  till  I 
could  have  fancied  I  beheld  him  at  Marion's  side- 
Marion  as  she  must  then  have  been — beneath,  the 
acacia  tree  where  he  first  had  told  the  love  that 
had  grown  op  between  them  since  boy  and  girl- 
hood, and  thoaght  what  k>ve  it  nsust  have  been, 
and  what  must  now  be  the  bitterness  of  her  lonely 
sorrow. 

True  love  indeed  it  was— earnest,  devoted  love ; 
and  yet  its  course  ran  amooth ;  its  ^lief  course,  for 
never  let  human  heart  reckon  upon  the  long  oon- 
tinnance  of  such.  As  surely  as  the  shadow  fol- 
lows on  the  sunbeam,  so  surely  must  the  cup  of 
mortal  happiness  be  dashed  with  bitterness ;  and 
those  amongst  us  whose  rare  lot  it  has  been  to 
taste  the  draught  only  fit  for  heaves— the  un- 
miogled  draught  of  love  and  joy*— have  never  been 
permitted  to  do  more  than  taste  it.  The  generous 
father  offered  no  opposition  to  Arthur's  choice, 
though  Marion  was  portionless.  He  had,  he  said, 
long  loved  her  as  his  child,  and  he  knew  bis  dear 
boy  deserved  her,  and  would  make  her  happy. 
But  he  exacted  a  uronuse  of  delay  until  Arthur, 
who  had  embraced  the  military  profession,  for 
which  he  had  shown  a  decided  bent  since  bojrhood, 
should  have  obtained  his  captain's  commistton, 
arrangementa  for  the  purchase  of  which  had  been 
made.  A  promise  this  not  hurd  to  give,  nor  hard 
to  keep,  living  as  Marion  did  in  the  bosom  of  such 
afiection,  cheered  by  such  letters,  and  seeing 
Arthur  whenever  he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence, 
even  for  a  few  days — ^if  poesible  even  more  de- 
voted to  her  for  their  separation.  So  tune  glided 
on,  and  Murien  was  nineteen,  and  Arthur  nearly 
twenty-three,  when  his  comnnsdon  was  gasetted. 
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aad  his  regimeiil  ■ncpeetedly  oideied  lo  Bm- 
bay! 

This  was  a  cruel  Uow  to  dl  paftiss— to  the 
father  and  aislers  unutterably  so.  Even  MsiioQ, 
who  would  have  followed  Ajrthur  to  the  weiM's 
end,  fek  as  if  her  heart  were  rent  in  twain  whea 
she  thought  of  leaving  the  beloved  inhabitants  of 
Helmdey ,  uid  leaving  them  so  desolate.  She  had 
Arthur,  but  they  would  lose  both.  The  ysaar 
soldier  himself,  deeply  as  he  feh  the  prospect  of 
this  long  separation,  still,  full  of  the  buoytnt  im- 
pulses of  young  life,  and  hope,  and  love,  cheered 
them  all,  even  in  their  own  despite,  by  his  m- 
doubtinff  anticipations  for  the  future,  and  his  per- 
petual dwelling  on  the  time  when  they  shooH 
meet  again. 

All  nom  this  time  Ibrth  vras  hurry  and  bewO- 
derment ;  Arthur  and  Marion  were  married  hi  the 
old  parish  <^ftureh  of  Hehnsley ;  where  long  gese- 
rations  of  Stanleys  had  been  wedded  and  buried 
before  them.  A  few  days'  wandering  together 
among  the  Welsh  raountaina— days  in  whose  brief 
spaoe  the  Miss  of  years  seeided  eeneeiHiated^-s 
few  weeks  of  troubled,  feverish,  grief-blended  joy 
under  their  father's  roo^— and  then  all  wts  trm. 
The  loving  father  and  son,  the  brother  and  siKen 
who  had  never  known  an  hour's  anger  or  estrange- 
ment, parted  to  meet  no  more  io  &ia  world ;  and 
Marion  tore  henelf  from  the  arms  of  those  die 
loved  se  dearly  to  follow  him  who  was  new^to  be 
all  the  worid  to  her. 

From  this  time  forth  heaTy  ciouds  begSs  to 
settle  down  upon  Helmsley  Hall.  The  sunifaiiie 
that  departed  with  Arthur  and  Marion  nevte  re- 
turned again.  Even  Lucy's  joyous  spirit  drooped 
'<  like  some  Ipne  bird  vnthout  a  mate*'  from  the 
hour  that  severed  her  from  Marion — her  twio-ris- 
ter,  as  she  had  been  used  fondly  to  call  her.  Jiae 
Stanley  had  been,  ^nce  very  earty  womanhood,  t 
subdued  and  pensive  giri.  Some  story  there  was, 
of  whidi  no  one  knew  any  distinct  particulan,  of 
a  blight  of  that  nature  which  at  once,  and  for  Hfe, 
breaks  the  spirits  of  a  woman— a  tale  of  young, 
warm,  trusting  affection,  basely  trifled  with,  tad 
fiuBg  back  upon  the  heart  which  had  writtea— 

«<•    •    •    With  its  fiery  rain 
Wfld  words  on  dust:" 

A  common  tale  it  is,  but  whatever  had  been  its 
peculiar  features  in  her  case,  its  eflfeets  had  been  to 
sadden,  not  sour,  her  gentle  nature  ;  and  a  deemr 
shade  of  melancholy  was  aU  that  could  now  be  dis- 
cerned of  alteration  in  her  demeanor.  But  upon 
Lucy  the  change  was  painful  to  see ;  and,  alis ! 
deeper  and  heavier  sorrows  soon  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  pr^^nt.  Frederic  Stanley  had  of  tae 
caused  much  distress  to  his  father.  He  had  been 
much  from  home;  had  travelled  lonr  upon  the 
continent ;  and  at  Florehoe  had  been  led  into  an 
unfortunate  intimacy  with  some  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  belonging  to  what  ia  called  the  sp&rtkg 
circles— that  class  of  tourists  who  gain  an  unen- 
viable notoriety  abroad  for  themselves  and  their 
country.  This  intimacy,  and  the  tastes  resoltio| 
from  It,  continued  after  his  return  home;  ana 
about  a  year  from  the  time  of  Arthur's  depaitoxe 
Mr.  Stanley  found  himself  compelled— to  save  his 
son  from  dishonor^— to  psy  racing  debts  for  him  ts 
a  very  large  amount.  Not  only  was  this  in  itself 
an  acute  pang  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Uffh- 

tened  prtncipfes,  but  a  serious  trouble  in  anomcr 

*^        '^     '    uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^'pi  i\^ 
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point  of  ?iew.  ffi«  hi^  pioperty  being  •trictlv 
entailed,  it  was  not  in  hia  power  to  borden  it  with 
an  adequate  proTidon  for  hit  younger  children. 
Their  roother^s  fortune,  fifteen  thoomd  pounds, 
was  settled  in  equal  shares  upon  them ;  but,  anx- 
ious to  augment  it,  he  had  for  ^ears  laid  by  an 
annual  sum  to  accumulate  for  their  behoof.  Most 
unfortunately  this  was  not  done  on  the  now  univer- 
sal plan  of  efiecting  an  insnranee  on  his  own  life— 
which  in  those  days  was  not  so  well  understood  as 
at  present — and  the  payment  of  Frederic's  debts 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  tnfle.  That  generous  though 
imprudent  young  man,  stung  to  the  heart  by 
remorse  for  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct  to 
his  sisters  and  brother,  and  the  de^e  to  which  he 
perceived  the  subject  prey  upon  his  father's  mind, 
formed  many  resolutions  of  amendment  and  of 
future  compensation  to  them,  came  down  to  Helms- 
ley  and  there  remained  quietly  tdi  several  months, 
to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  cheerfulness 
and  comfoi)  of  the  household.  Mr.  Stanley  new 
began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  his  son's 
future  steadiness,  and  to  look  with  less  despon- 
dency on  the  prospects  of  his  daughters.  But  the 
hand  of  the  destroying  angel  was  stretched  forth 
against  his  house. 

Frederic  Stanley  was  a  rash  and  dauntless 
equestrian,  and  to  divert  his  leisure  in  the  country 
had  undertaken  the  task  of  breaking  a  higln 
epirited  young  horse.  With  his  characteristic 
wOfuIness  and  contempt  of  danger,  he  persisted,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  old  groom — the 
experienced  head  of  the  stable  department — in 
taking  this  animal  oat  of  the  park  and  along  the 
high  road  long  before  that  functionary  considered 
it  safe  to  do  so.  The  impunity  of  several  days' 
trial  augmented  his  daring  into  utter  recklessness ; 
and  one  morning,  having  bad  the  horse  as» usual 
brought  to  the  door,  he  galloped  oft  in  the  wildest 
spirits,  with  many  laughing  mjunctions  to  the  old 
man  to  come  in  a  short  wh3e  and  look  for  his  body 
at  the  foot  of  Barnham  Rise,  a  steep  and  danger- 
ons  height,  down  the  face  of  which  the  road  to 
'  wound  in  those  days. 

Jane  and  Lucy  were  standing  on  the  terraee, 
near  enough  to  the  front  of  the  house  to  see  and 
hear  all  Uiat  passed ';  and  both  at  the  same  mo- 
ment were  struck  by  a  peculiar  look  and  ominous 
shake  of  the  head  with  which  the  old  groom  gazed 
alter  his  youaff  master  as  these  parking  words  died 
away  in  the  datter  of  the  headlong  speed  with 
which  he  darted  off.  *^1  likes  no  suc'i  jests,'* 
they  heard  him  mutter  to  himself  as  he  turned 
from  the  door.  Both  sisters  afterwards  averred 
that  at  that  instant  the  most  deadly  sinking  of  the 
heart  fell  upon  them.  They  left  the  terrace  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  reentered  the  drawing-room, 
and  sat  down  to  their  usual  occupation's  in  silence. 
Three  hours  after  Lucy  rose  from  her  chair,  came 
vp'  to  Jane,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  hers  whose 
marble  coldness  made  her  start. 

**  Jane,"  gasped  she,  in  a  choking  voice,  ''  I — 
I  wish  Frederic  were  oome  home*'* 

'*  So  do  I,  Luey,"  whispered  Jane,  vainly  try- 
ing to  control  the  nervous  trembling  which  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot.  '*  How  com  it  is!"  she 
ejaculated  after  a  minute's  pause,  crouching  down 
towards  the  fire.  '*  Lucy,  darling,  it  is  foolish 
in  us  to  frighten  ourselves  so  ;  how  often  have  we 
seen  Frederic  ride  off  in  that  wild  way  and  return 
quite"    •    •    •    • 

The  vrord  was  arrested  on  her  lips  by  the  slow 
opening  of.  the  drawing-room  door.    Both  sisters 
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started  to  their  firat,  and  stood  gating  at  it  as" 
though  they  had  expected  the  entrance  of  a  spec- 
tre. And  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  living'  man 
was  he  who  now,  unannounced,  stood  before  them. 
It  was  Sir  Henry  Monthermer,  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor and  intimate  friend,  in  full  hunting  costume, 
splashed  from  head  to  foot,  his  face  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  manifestly,  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
efifms,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Luey  sank  upon  a  chair.  Jane  advanced  a  step. 
**  Tell  me  at  once.  Sir  Henr^,"  she  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  **  tell  me  what  it  is." 

'*  My  dear  Miss  Stanley,"  exclaimed  Snr  Henry, 
taking  her  hand    •  •  •  • 

The  old  housekeeper  and  several  of  the  other 
female  servants  were  clustered  near  the  door  in 
tears.  Suddenly  a  shriek  resounded  within  the 
drawing-room,  so  vrild,  so  piercing,  as  nothing  but 
the  very  height  of  agony  can  wring  from  the 
stricken  heart.  The  Ml  rang  fnriondy,  and  the 
women  rushed  in.  They  found  Sir  Henir  Mon- 
thermer supporting  the  insensible  form  of  Lucy. 
Jane  vras  on  her  knees  by  her  sister's  chair,  her 
hands  locked  together,  her  face  white  as  marble, 
her  tearless  eves  distended,  and  her  bosom  heaving 
almost  to  sufiocation. 

<<  Where  is  my  poor  father!"  she  gasped  out  as 
the  servants  entered. 

"  Dr.  Willis  is  with  my  master,  ma'am,  in  1h» 
library,"  whispered  the  housekeeper,  advancing. 

**  Take  care  of  ker,  Mrs.  Peters,  I  must  go  to 
pap." 

She  rose  from  her  knees-and  leaned  for  a  minute 
against  a  chair. 

•<  Bear  Miss  Stanley,  do  not  attempt  it,"  Sir 
Henry  anxiously  exclaimed. 

'<  I  mtii^,"  said  Jane,  "  I  am  ^uite  able.  I 
nrost  go  to  my  father." 

Over  the  anguish  of  that  dreadful  day  I  draw  a 
veil.  What  language  could  picture  itt  Too 
fearfuUy  tme  had  been  poor  Frederic's  wild  words. 
At  the  head  of  Barnham  Rise  the  hounds,  in  full 
cry,  had  burst  from  the  woods,  and  crossed  the 
road  directly  before  him,  followed  by  a  large  field 
of  sportsmen.  The  young  horse,  already  excited 
by  the  speed  at  which  he  had  been  going,  became 
utterly  ungovernable ;  a  fierce  contest  ensued  ;  he 
reared,  he  plunged,  he  sprang  with  all  his  four  feet 
into  th«  air,  but  the  undaunted  rider  kept  his  seat 
At  last  he  dashed  frantically  down  the  steep  de- 
scent. A  sharp  turn  occurred  near  its  foot ;  the 
maddened  animal  ran  full  against  the  vrall  which 
fenced  it,  the  concussion  struck  him  bleeding  to 
the  earth,  and  pitched  his  unfortunate  master  nght 
over  the  wall  upon  his  head.  The  horror-struck 
spectators  galloped  to  his  assistance.  In  a  few . 
seconds  a  doaen  hands  were  raising  him ;  but  the 
speed  of  lightning  could  have  brought  no  help  to 
bun.  His  neck  was  broken,  and  his  death  had 
been  instantaneous.  That  very  afternoon,  the  old 
ffroom,  with  the  other  sorrowing  servants  of  his 
uther's  house,  repaired  to  Barnham  Else,  thence 
to  bear  home  the  lifeless  remains  of  him  who  had 
that  morning,  in  the  exuberance  of  youthful  darings 
uttered  the  unconscions  prophecy  of  his  own  fate. 

This  awful  termination  to  the^  career  of  his  err- 
ing, virayward,  but  most  attached  son,  proved  the 
fkSier's  death  blow.  He  never  recovered  frara  the^ 
diock,  which  for  a  time,  by  its  Tery  excess  of  hor- 
ror, seemed  to  have  d^ened  him  to  the  fkculty 
of  sufi^ng ;  but  whose  fktsl  effects  became  dai^' 
Uiore  pen^ptible.  It  was  long  too  ere  poor  Liunr* 
arose,  the  niadow  of  her  former  self,  twin  the  tki^ 
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bed  on  which  the  same  cause  had  laid  her  pros- 
trate. While  Jaoe  was  saved,  by  the  absolute 
necessity  for  exertion,  from  similar  bodily  suffer- 
ing, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  repressed 
misery,  the  stifled  anguish  of  her  heart,  were  not 
more  dreadful  than  theirs,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  not  reacting  upon  her  health,  and 
BO  leaving  her  faculties  in  jul  their  unimpaired 
intensity.  Desolate  indeed  would  have  been  her 
situation,  but  for  the  unfailing,  almost  parental 
kindness  and  attention  of  Dr.  Willis,  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  her  father's  bosom  friend  since  their 
college  days ;  and  who,  upon  this  terrible  occasion, 
thought,  felt,  and  acted  for  all.  It  was  be  who 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  apprizing  Arthur  of 
what  had  occurred ;  and  to  whom  Mr.  Stanley  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  think  collectedly  of  any- 
thmg,  delegated  the  office  of  writing  to  urge  npon 
his  only  surviving  son  the  necessity  for  taking 
immediate  steps  to  leave  the  army,  that  he  micrht 
come  home  to  dose  the  eyes  which  his  &ther  felt 
had  well  niffh  looked  their  last  upon  this  world, 
and  to  afford  a  home  and  protection  to  his  sisters. 
It  was  sickening  to  reflect  on  the  length  of  time 
which  must  elapse  ere  Arthur  could  receive  and 
act  upon  the  letter ;  for  India  was  indeed  in  those 
days  a  banishment,  to  a  degree  which  in  ours  we 
have  nearly  learned  to  forget. 

Frederic  Stanley  met  his  death  earlr  in  the 
month  of  February :  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  June,  his  father  lay  upon  his  death-bed. 
BIr.  Stanley's  decay  was  gradual,  and  latterly 
almost  painless — ^more  a  sinking  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers, thap  positive  disease,  and  soothed  to  himself 
and  those  around  him  by  the  most  humble  spirit  of 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  undoubting 
:tni8t  in  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour.  One  thought 
rslone  remained  to  trouble  the  serenity  of  his  de- 
' parting  soul.  He  had  committed  his  poor  girls  to 
the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  he  had  them  ever  in 
•his  sight,  ho  knew  them  to  be  safe  at  home,  and 
rtrusted  their  future  with  confidence  to  their  affec- 
rtionate  brother ;  but  that  brother,  where  was  bet 
.'bow  was  it  with  hin^  then  t  Could  he  but  see 
Arthur,  could  he  but  embrace  his  dear  boy  once 
more,  he  would  die  in  peace.  This  he  repeated 
incessantly.  It  is  true  the  letters  from  Arthur  and 
Marion  were  unfailing  in  their  arrival;  their 
family  had  missed  none,  and  had  never  been  ha- 
rassed by  lon^  delay  in  their  correspondence ;  but 
they  were  all  inevitably  of  such  old  dates,  so  many 
things  might  have  occurred  since  they  were  vrrit- 
ten,  that  it  could  onljr  be  a  yery  imperfect  joy  to 
receive  them  at  any  time,  and  much  more  at  the 
present.  The  longings  of  the  father's  heart  were 
Dnappeasable,  and  comd  not  be  controlled. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  evening  afWr  a  day 
of  burning  heat.    Not  a  leaf  was  stirring ;  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  old  trees  round  Helmsley  Hall  hung 
down  in  heavy,  motionless  masses,  casting  their 
dark  shadows  on  the  silvered  turf.    The  atmos- 
phere was  odoriferous  with  flower-scents,  and  in 
the  perfect  stillness,  the  plashing  of  the  fountain 
in  this  pleasance  came  low  and  musically  on  the 
•  ear.    The  fragrant  scents,  the  sweet  murmur  of 
the  falliag,  water,  stole  into  the  chamber  of  the 
'dyinjg^  man,  where  a  window  had  been  leA  open  to 
admit  the  air,  and  where,  in  solemn  stillness,  his 
daughters  knelt  beside  his  bed  to  partake  with 
'  him,  for.  the  last  time,  the  memorials  of  that  sacri- 
rfice  through  whose  effioacy  he  trusted  ere  long  to 
4UiteT  into  eternal  rest. 
The  sacred  rite  was  over,  and  shortly  after  Jane 


and  Lucy  left  their  father,  at  his  request,  a  litde 
while  alone  with  his  faithful  friend.  They  stole 
soflly  into  the  dressing-room  which  opened  firom 
his  apartment,  and  seated  themselves  in  one  of 
the  windows  which  looked  out  into  an  angle  of 
the  old  house,  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  jieamt 
the  front*  The  other  window  oommaoded  tlM 
entrance,  the  square  court  edged  hj  eyergreest, 
with  its  broad  gravel  sweep,  its  lofty  iron  gatai, 
and  part  of  the  approach  beyond. 

The  sisters  sat  in  total  silence,  each  fearing  to 
trust  her  voice  in  words,  each  with  her  arm  twised 
round  the  other,  and  Lucy's  head  laid  npon  the 
shoulder  of  Jane.  They  did  not  look  out  into  tbe 
lovely  moonlight-— they  could  not  bear  the  mmtj 
of  its  contrast  with  their  own  feelings — the  peace, 
the  repose,  the  fulness  of  beauty  and  sweetoets 
without,  the  aching,  bleeding,  sinking  heaiu 
within.  Suddenly  a  distant  sound  struck  upon 
their  ears.  Both  started,  raised  their  heads,  and 
held  their  breath  to  listen.  It  came  swifUj  on, 
nearer  and  nearer,  more  and  more  distinct^-tlM 
sound  of  a  carriage  and  horses,  driving  rapidlj  ap 
the  approach. 

"  Who— who  con  it  be  !'*  munnnred  Lucy.  "  0 
Jane,  if  it  were  possible    ••••»> 

They  could  neither  of  them  rise  from  their  aeau 
to  look  out ;  the  very  intensity  of  suspense  chained 
them  down.  On,  on  it  came ;  they  eoold  distio- 
guish  the  grinding  of  the  wheels  upon  the  grsfd, 
the  rapid  beat  of  tbe  horses'  hoofs ;  at  last  it 
dashed  round  the  sweep,  and  eame  to  a  stop  at 
the  front  door. 

Both  sisters  sprang  to  their  feet,  mshed  to  the 
window,  threw  it  open,  and  leaned  out.  Tbtrs 
was  nothing  below  !  The  moonlight  disclosed  tbe 
minutest  objects  ss  distincUy  as  day,  and  not  a 
moving  thing  was  yisible.  The  court  lay  still,  and 
calm,  and  yacant  beneath  their  eyes. 

In  stupified  silence  they  gazed  out  for  soom 
minutes,  then,  drawing  back  their  heads,  fixed  their 
eyes  on  each  other's  pale  and  aWe-struck  cooate- 
nances. 

'*  Were  we  dreaming?"  aaid  Jane:  '<weM 
heard  it!" 

A  low  murmur  of  voices  in  the  hall  below  caoght 
their  ears.  SoiUy  opening  a  door  which  conoia- 
nicated  with  the  principal  staircase,  they  advanoed 
into  the  passage,  and  leant  over  the  balostiade  to 
listen.  The  sounds  proceeded  from  seveial  of 
the  servants,  who  had  apparentljr  hurried  into  the 
hall  to  open  the  door  upon  hearing  the  carriage- 
wheels. 

'*They  have  heard  it  too,  Jane,"  whispered 
Lucy.  *'Hush!  do  you  hear  what  thej  are 
saying  r* 

The  servants  were  talking  eageriy,  though  in 
aubdued  tones,  amongst  themselves,  all  aflirming 
that  the  same  sounds  had  reached  them  in  difka- 
ent  parts  of  the  house,  and  exdahninff  in  terror 
and  astonishment  at  the  onacoountaiHe  circuni- 
stance.  The  voice  of  Mrs.  Peters  was  then  audi- 
ble, enioining  silenoe,  and  the  others  disperwd, 
the  old  butler  lingering  aminute  behind.   . 

"  Mrs.  Petere,^'  the  sisters  heard  him  say,  *'I 
fear  we  shall  have  sad  hearts  before  the  night  be 
over.  You  know  toto  it  was  all  we  heard  jott 
now." 

"  Ay,  too  well,  too  well,  Mr.  Jones,"  was  Mrt. 
Peters'  reply — and  her  voice  seemed  choked  by 
weeping.  **  I  was  a  girl  when  the  old  sqoire  died 
•—our  master's  father— but  well  do  I  remenber 
all  the  neighbors  talking  of  it ;  and  my  aost,  whs 
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was  housekeeper  at  the  hall  in  those  days,  has  told 
me  many  a  time  how  the  sound,  as  it  were,  of  a 
carriage  and  fonr  seemed  to  come  up  from  the 
lodge  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  till  the  whole  house 
hevd  it  dri?e  op  to  the  front  entrance  and  stop ; 
and  how  the  men  all  hurried  to  open  the  door — 
for  BO  one  h&d  gone  to  bed,  the  squire's  death  being 
hourly  expected — and  not  a  liYing  thing  was  there, 
horse  nor  carriage— no,  nor  the  track  of  a  wheel, 
nor  a  hoof-mark  on  the  gravel,  for  the  night  was 
dark,  and  they  took  out  torches  to  look ;  and  how 
old  John  Waters,  who  had  been  about  the  hall, 
man  and  boy,  well  nigh  seventy  years,  and  had 
seen  three  generations  of  the  mmily,  shook  his 
head  where  he  sat  in  his  chair  by  the  fireside  and 
told  them  they  might  spare  their  pains,  for  no 
mark  of  that  carriage  or  horses  would  they  dis- 
cover. He  had  heard  it ;  it  always  foreshows 
the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family." 

The  cold  hands  of  the  sisters  were  tightly 
clasped  together,  as  they  listened  to  these  words, 
which  seemed  to  embody  the  half-formed  emotions 
of  awe  and  fear  that  possessed  them.  Clinging 
closely  to  each  other,  they  stole  back  in  shudder- 
ing silence  to  the  room  they  had  quitted,  and 
almost  screamed  when  a  few  minutes  after  the 
door  from  their  father's  room  was  sofUy  opened. 

It  was  Dr.  Willis  who  appeared,  and  beckoned 
them  to  enter.  The^  approached  their  father's 
bed.  Even  in  the  brief  space  of  their  absence  a 
change  had  come  o?er  his  countenance — a  strange 
and  unaccustomed  expression.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  them  as  they  bent  over  him  with  a  gaze 
of  unutterable  Ioto  and  sorrow. 

*'Ki8s  roe,  my  darling  girls,"  said  the  dying 
man.  *'God  bless  you,  my  dear,  good,  dutiful 
children !  G^  bless  and  protect  you !  My  poor 
Arthur !  my  little  Marion !  If  I  could  but  have 
seen  them  again !  But  fS«  holy  will  be  done ! 
You  will  give  them  my  blessing,  Jane." 

These  were  the  last  connected  words  audible  to 
his  sobbing  daughters.  He  lay  back  upon  the 
pillows  of  his  bed,  his  eyes  half-closed,  the  last 
dread  sound — ^the  death-rattle— already  beginning 
in  his  throat.    • 

"  Let  us  pray !"  said  the  voice  of  Dr.  Willis. 
Jane  and  Lucy  dropped  upon  their  knees  by  the 
bedside,  and  without  the  half-opened  door  of  the 
dreSsing-room  Mr.  Stanley's  old  faithful  valet, 
Mrs.  Peters,  and  Jones,  were  seen  kneeling,  while 
the  solemn  and  beautiful  prayers  for  the  sick  and 
dying  arose  from  the  chamber  of  death  to  speed 
the  departing  soul. 

The  service  closed  in  a  stillness  only  broken  bv 
the  half-snfibeating  sobs  of  the  two  sisters.  Sud- 
denlv  the  dying  &ther  sprang  up  erect,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  some  object  which  appeared  to  be  visi- 
ble to  him  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  his  arms  out- 
stretched, and  hb  whole  countenance  illuminated 
by  a  smile  of  the  most  ineflfable  rapture. 

** Arthur  !**  be  exclaimed  in  a  clear  and  joyous 
voice.  And  even  as  the  beloved  name  escaped  his 
lips,  his  arms  dropped,  he  fell  gently  back,  and 
expired  without  a  struggle. 

The  wedded  happiness  of  Arthur  and  Marion 
Stanley — happiness  in  each  other  as  perfect  as 
ever^was  bestowed  on  humanity — had  been,  if 
possible,  confirmed  and  strengthened  within  a  year 
after  their  marriage  by  the  birth  of  a  son ;  the 
intelligence  of  which  event,  reaching  Helmslev 
about  two  months  previous  to  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick, had  caused  tne  last  strong  emotion  of  joy 


and  thankfulness  which  had  visited  the  hearts  of 
any  there.  But  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  fatd 
termination  of  Mr.  Stanley's  illness,  a  letter  had 
arrived  from  poor  Marion  addressed  to  Jane,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  her  baby  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  These  tidings  the  medical  men  in  attend- 
ance strongly  urged  upon  Jane  the  necessity  of 
concealing  from  her  father.  Even  then  they  did 
not  hide  from  her  how  faint  were  their  hopes  vf 
his  restoration  to  health  ;  and,  as  they  truly  said, 
it  would  be  a  needless  pan^  to  inflict  upon  him. 
He  died  in  ifi^norance  that  his  infant  grandson  had 
been  recalled  from  the  parents  who  for  five  happy 
months  had  so  rejoiced  in  his  dawning  loveliness, 
intelligence,  and  apparent  strength ;  but  many  a 
tear  did  Jane  and  Lucy  shed  over  Marion's  touch- 
ing detail  of  the  illness  and  death  of  her  little 
darling.  She  told  how  she  and  Arthur  had  sat 
beside  his  cot  when  all  hope  was  over,  and  watched 
the  film  of  death  stealing  over  those  sweet  blue 
eyes  which  had  looked  so  brightly  and  lovingly 
into  theirs,  and  kissed  the  soft  cheek  so  oflen  pil- 
lowed on  their  hearts,  and  with  each  kiss  felt  it 
become  colder  and  colder,  till  all  was  over,  and 
the  pure  spirit  gone  back  to  God ;  and  how  they 
had  watched  all  nlffht  beside  his  little  coffin  weep- 
ing and  prayinff  tor  grace  to  resign  him  without 
murmuring ;  and  in  the  morning  had  taken  the  last 
look,  the  last  kiss,  and  parted  with  him  forever  in 
this  world.  *  She  described  the  desolation  of  the 
house,  the  horrible  stillness,  the  blank  around  her ; 
the  wandering  into  her  baby's  room,  with  a  va^e 
expectation  of  something  to  relieve  the  craving 
sense  of  want  at  her  heart ;  and  the  start,  the  shock, 
the  horrible  tide  of  recollection  awakened  by  the 
sight  of  the  empty  cot.  She  told  how  she  had 
collected  and  put  by  with  her  own  hands  every- 
thing belonging  to  him — his  clothes,  his  little  play- 
things, the  veriest  trifle  connected  in  her  mind  with 
him,  and  how  she  did  it  with  dry  eyes  that  could 
not  shed  a  tear,  and  a  choking  sense  of  suflTocation 
at  her  heart  till  she  came  upon  a  rattle  with  which 
she  had  been  amusing  him  the  day  before  his  fatal 
illness  began,  and  at  sight  of  it  her  baby's  smiling 
face,  as  he  hid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  then  looked 
slyly  up' at  her,  arose  once  more  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  sat  down  and  wept  till  she  could  weep  no 
more. 

Marion  detailed  all  this  and  more  in  the  fulness 
of  a  woman's  heart,  which  must  have  woman's 
sympathy  in  its  woes ;  but  she  detailed  her  conso- 
lations as  well ;  she  dwelt  upon  Arthur's  tender- 
ness, his  devotedness,  his  total  forgetfulness  of 
self ;  told  how  he  had  checked  his  own  agonizing 
sobs  over  the  lifeless  form  of  his  first-bom  to  whis- 
per comfort  to  her ;  how  he  had  thought  of  her, 
felt  for  her,  with  more  than  feminine  sympathy ; 
and  she  said  with  truth  that  this  hard  trial  seemed, 
if  possible,  to  have  drawn  them  more  closely 
together ;  that  she  had  never  known  all  that  Ar- 
thur was  to  her  until  she  had  clung  to  him  by  the 
deiUh-bed  of  her  baby.  And  months  rolled  on 
with  them  and  brought  calmness,  resignation,  and 
even  returning  sensations  of  happiness;  for  they 
became  daily  more  and  more  to  each  other,  and 
little  did  they  guess  how  those  very  months  were 
passing  at  home. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  June— the  rainy  sea- 
son— and  everything  around  Poonah,  where  Ar- 
thur's regiment  was  stationed,  was  at  its  greenest 
and  most  beautiful,  when  one  evening  he  and  Mar- 
ion rode  out  on  horseback,  as  was  their  daily  cus- 
tom, before  sunset.    An  unusual  cloud  of  sadneto 
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had  hang  all  day  on  Aithar*8  brow,  and  the  first 
■ule  or  two  of  their  ride  passed  almost  ia  silence. 
At  leoffth  they  found  themselves  on  a  solitary  and 
beauUAl  road,  and  one  to  which  they  were  fre- 
qoently  in  the  habit  of  resorting ;  when  Arthur, 
checking  his  horse's  speed,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
pommel  of  Marion's  saddle,  and  so  they  proceeded 
at  a  foot  pace. 

"  Marion,  dearest,"  he  said,  '<  do  you  know  I 
had  a  very  extraordinary  dream  last  night,  or 
rather  early  this  morning.  It  has  haunted  me  this 
whole  day,  and  I  most  tell  it  you,  though  at  first  I 
thought  1  should  Jiot. ' ' 

<*  Why  not  tell  me,  Arthur  V  exclaimed  ^e. 
**  I  was  sure  something  was  the  matter,  and  was 
just  going  to  ask  you  what  it  was.  Let  me  hear 
It,  dearest." 

<<  I  was  afraid  of  making  you  uneasy,  my  own 
darling,"  replied  her  husband;  <'but  I  cannot 
keep  anything  seeret  from  you,  I  find.  Well,  then, 
my  dream  b^an — ^I  cannot  tell  how,  for  there  was 
much  confusion  in  it,  but  the  pervading  fancy  was 
that  I  was  wandering  alone  through  strange  soli- 
tary pkoes  where  I  could  not  discover  my  way. 
At  last  I  found  myself  in  the  Ume-walk  beside  the 
lake  at  Helmsley.  The  rest  of  the  dream  was 
singularly  vivid,  and  its  minutest  details  are,  as  it 
were,  distinctly  fkiirUed  before  me.  I  never  had  so 
life-like  a  dream,  or  one  which  I  remembered  so 
perfectly.  It  appeared  to  me  a  beautiful  moon- 
ught  night,  very  much  as  it  was  likely  to  b^  in 
reality  at  this  season ;  bright  moonlight,  showing 
every  object  distinctly.  I  walked  op  the  lake  to 
our  seat,  BCarion,  our  own  dear  seat  below  the 
acacia,  of  which  I  have  often  dreamt,  but  never 
half  so  vividly  before.  There  was  the  very  a^i 
before  nle  just  as  we  saw  it  last ;  the  light,  grace- 
ful branches  bending  over  it  as  when  we  plucked 
the  leaves  to  t^e  away  with  us.  I  sat  down  and 
•aid  to  myself,  <  Thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
this  place  once  more.'  It  seemed  to  mo  that  you, 
dearest,  were  not  far  off,  and  that  I  was  to  wait  for 
you  there ;  but,  with  the  usual  inconsistency  of 
dreams,  I  fislt  no  surprise  or  uneasiness  at  your 
non-appearance.  I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  branches  flickering  against  the  moonlight  sky 
with  an  indescribable  sensation  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity pervading  my  mind.  How  long  this  lasted 
I  cannot  tell,  but  suddenly  the  scene  changed,  and 
I  found  myself  aacendinff  the  staircase  at  the  haQ. 
I  went  up  and  on  till  I  reached  the  door  of  my 
Other's  room.  There  were  lights  within;  the 
curtains  were  drawn  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  left 
open  at  the  sides.  On  that  nearest  the  door  Jane 
and  Lucy  were  kneeling  and  weeping  bitterly.  I 
did  not  see  Frederic,  but  Dr.  Willis  stood  by  the 
head  of  the  bed  with  an  open  prayer-book  in  his 
hand.  I  advanced  to  the  foot,  drew  the  curtain 
aside,  and  looked  in.  There  la]r  my  fether,  Mar- 
ion, as  if  dying,  supported  by  pillows,  and  appa- 
rently nearly  insensible.  But  at  the  instant  I  opened 
the  curtain  he  started  up,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
me,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  with  a  look— such  a 
look !  so  full  of  joy !  I  see  it  now ! — he  exclaimed, 
*  Arthur!*  then,  as  suddenly  fell  back  lifeless  on 
his  pillow.  This  is  all  I  recollect.  I  fancy  I 
awoke  directly  after.  But  was  it  not  a  strange 
dream,  Marion  t" 

''Very,  very  strange!"  exclaimed  Marion. 
"  Oh !  Arthur,  I  wish  we  had  letters  fnm  Eng- 
land." 

«  Long,  long,  it  will  be  ere  we  have  letters  up 
to  tiuU  dtaie,"  said  Arthur.    "  It  may  seem  weak- 
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ness,  Marion,  but  I  own  I  shall  not  be  eaay  until 
we  have.  I  cannot  teU  yon  how  the  extraordihazy 
minuteness  of  that  dream  haunts  me.  I  have 
made  a  memorandum  of  the  date  and  of  the  bov, 
which,  making  allowance  for  the  diffisrenoe  of  tone, 
must  have  be^  about  eleven  at  night  there.  Tinm 
will  show  whether  or  not  it  were  mgre  tkaa  a  mere 
imaffination." 

Tixae  !  alas !  the  sands  of  tkae  were  wdl  nigh 
run  out  liQir  him,  to  whom,  as  it  afterwards  tnnMd 
out,  when  Marion  related  to  her  sisters  the  partio- 
ulars  of  this  unfor^fotten  dream,  a  mysterious  com- 
nmnicatfton  with  his  £iuher's  departing  ^nrit  had 
been  thus  strangely  pemiitted ;  for  the  ute  and 
the  hour  exactly  oorresponded  with  those  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  death ! 

One  morning  about  a  week  after  this  time,  Ar- 
thur (who,  in  die  ccKorse  of  some  regimental  doty, 
had  been  exposed  tne  previoua,  day  to  a  drenching 
fall  of  rain,  after  having  been  violently  heated) 
complained  of  illness.  Alarmed  by  his  looks,  and 
by  a  complaint  from  him,  for  his  usual  haldt  was 
to  make  light  of  any  feeling  of  indisposition, 
Marion  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  fbr  tiM 
regimental  surgeon;  but  even  before  he  eonld 
reach  the  house  it  was  plain  that  her  hnsband'a 
was  no  trivial  disorder.  The  case  proved  to  be 
one  of  internal  inflammation,  and  dcdSed  aU  that 
care  and  skill  could  do  to  arrest  its  fatal  [gogreas. 
Twenty-four  hours — ^hours  in  whose  brief  spaee 
were  ooncentiated  a  whole  lilietime  of  misery---did 
Marion  hang  over  his  oooch,  in  vain  endeavors  ta 
assuage  the  agony  of  that  diead  strife  betwixt  life 
and  death  in  the  vigorous  frame  of  young  manhood, 
till  all  hope  was  over ;  and  in  the  mteml  of  ease 
from  sufiering  immediately  preceding  dissolution, 
she  bent  her  ear  to  listen  to  the  whispered  words 
of  his  last  farewell ;  the  words  that  bade  her  }o€k 
for  comfort  to  the  Redeemer,  on  whom  his  humble 
trust  was  stayed ;  the  words  of  love,  of  tenderness, 
of  bitter  anguish  for  her  whom  he  was  leavins 
behind  him  so  desolate,  ten^iered  by  the  iaith 
which  looked  forward  to  their  eternal  reunion. 

'*  Marion,  my  own  beloved  wife !  we  shall  meet 
again." 

These  were  the  last  audiye  sounds  that  escaped 
his  lips ;  and  then  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on  her, 
his  hands  clasped  hers,  till  those  bright  and  loving 
e]res  grew  dim  and  glased,  those  faithfcl  hands 
soffened  in  her  grasp,  and  the  land,  the  upright, 
the  noble  heart  of  Arthur  Stanley  eeased  to  beat. 

He  died  at  eariy  morning— the  glorions  hour  of 
an  Indian  morning  at  that  season— with  elouds  of 
inoense  steaming  up  fnm  the  ^leen  earth  and  the 
unfolding  flowers  to  hail  the  rising  sun  !  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  of  splendor  without — how  fisarfully 
coutrasting  with  the  aoene  within !  And  all  that 
long  bright  day  did  Marion  sit  in  the  darkened 
room,  beside  tlie  bed,  in  tearless,  vdcaelees  desola- 
tion. There  were  some  gentle  hearts  of  her  own 
sex  near  her,  who  had  flown  to  her  help  on  hear- 
ing of  her  calamilj*  ^^  many  male  mends,  fbr 
all  his  brother  officers  had  loved  and  honorsd 
Arthur,  and  nowhere  are  the  claims  of  our  sorrow* 
ing  fellow-beings  so  quickly  felt,  and  re^>onded  to 
by  so  much  of  active  Vndneas,  as  in  India;  bat  no 
one  ventured  to  intrude  upon  her  last  watch  by  the 
dead.  She  sat  alone  and  silent  She  ooidd  amber 
weep  nor  pray — scarcely  even  jfM---beyond  the 
stifling  sense  of  some  unutterable  w^ht  of  woe. 
The  wih  sign  of  oousdousness  she  evuoed  was  in 
a  convulsive  start  whenever  the  difibrent  bock, 
calls  which  mark  the  passage  of  the  day  k  a  i;^ 
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iary  oantonment  piereed  the  air  with  their  melan- 
dioly,  wailing  notes.  Similar  notes  had  fallen  on 
her  ear  at  intervals  through  the  agoniiing  hours  of 
the  previous  day,  and  who  that  has  suffered 
requires  to  he  told  of  the  strength  of  association 
eonnected  with  musical  sounds?  Often  heard 
hefore,  but  never  heard  as  then^  ftom  that  time 
fbrih  what  unknown  depths  of  anguish  were 
stirred  by  their  recurrence  within  her  soul? 

The  long  bright  day  was  nearly  over,  and  with 
it  was  departibff  the  iasty  last  shadow  of  his  pres- 
ence who  had  but  a  few  brief  hours  before  gone 
Ibrth  to  enjoy  just  such  another  evening,  in  health 
and  vigor  by  her  side.  Short  is  the  interval 
between  life  and  death  every  where— shortest  of  aU 
in  India :  and  yet  more  awfully  short  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  grave.  Ere  sunset  that 
evening  was  the  dust  to  be  ffiven  back  to  dust. 
And  Marion  took  her  last  look,  her  last  kiss,  of 
Arthur ;  and  with  that  last  kiss  came  rushing  on 
her  heart  the  memonr  of  the  first — the  memory  of 
that  summer  noon  when  they  sat  together  beneath 
the  acacia  tree.  That  memory  thawed  the  icy 
chain  that  seemed  to  bind^own  her  heart ;  and  as 
a  kind  and  pitying  hand  gently  loosened  the  eon- 
▼alsive  grasp  with  which  her  arms  were  dinging 
round  £e  coffin,  she  sank  upon  the  now  vacant 
pillow  in  a  burst  of  hysteric  agony  which  saved 
her  reason  from  giving  way ;  and  after  a  time— -a 
long  time,  when  she  was  kindly  and  wisely  left 
again  alone,  she  arose  and  went  onto  her  Father, 
feU  upon  her  knees  by  her  husband's  death-bed, 
and  nrayed, 

"  1  remember  no  circumstance,*'  said  my  friend, 
when  her  narrative  had  reached  this  climax ;  <*  I 
remember  no  circumstance  which  caused  so  uni- 
▼ersal  a  sensation  as  the  tidings  of  Arthur  Stan- 
ley's death  did  in  this  neighborhood.  Such  an 
event,  so  dreadful,  so  entirely  tinexpected,  so  an- 
nihilating to  the  poor  sisters,  whose  only  consola- 
tion since  the  deaths  of  their  father  and  elder 
brother  had  been  derived  from  anticipatiods  of 
their  reunion  with  Arthur  and  his  wife.  Oh !  it 
was  fearful  even  to  think  of  what  their  ^nsations 
must  be  in  hearing  it !  The  coldestrhearted  weie 
moved  to  pity,  and  those  who  really  knetr  and 
loved  them  lamented  almost  as  for  a  brother  of 
their  own.  And  he  was  so  universally  beloved, 
and  precisely  one  of  those  beings  with  whom  one 
eannot  connect  the  idea  of  death,  and  scarcely 
even  of  sorrow,  so  full  of  bright,  joyous,  energetic 
life.  Amid  all  possible  contingencies,  ths  never 
had  occurred  to  any  one,  and  the  efiect  of  its  an- 
nouncement was  stunning,  bewildering.  Never 
shall  I  forget  it.  There  was  one  universal  gosh 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  But  what  could  any 
human  sympathy  avail  in  such  a  ease!  And  there 
was  more  even  than  the  present  burden  of  afBiction 
involved  in  this  direful  calamity.  The  sisters 
would  awake  from  the  first  stupenictioa  of  grief  to 
find  themselves  and  their  brother's  yooog  Widow 
eompelled  to  quit  the  home  of  their  childhood, 
and  go  forth  into  the  desolate  world  to  seek 
anotlMr.  This,  the  miserable  resuk  of  an  entail 
upon  the  male  line,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
Arthur's  dying  childless.  Had  the  poor  baby 
lived  they  would  at  least  have  been  spared  the  an- 
guish of  leaving  Helmsley.  And  in  consequence 
of  Frederic's  unfortunate  involvements,  their  por- 
tion of  worldly  goods  would  be  but  small  to  those 
accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  wealth  and  ease ; 
whilst  poor  Marion,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal 
ptovision  for  an  event  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 


so  seemingly  improbable  as  her  husband's  suor 
ceeding  to  the  property,  would  augment  their 
united  Dieans  only  by  Arthur's  share  of  his  mo- 
ther's fortune,  and  her  pension  as  his  widow.  Not 
that  they  were  any  of  them  capable  at  this  period 
of  a  thoujrht  connected  with  such  topics;  but 
these  considerations,  occurring  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  their  fate,  augmented,  if  anything 
oould,  the  sorrow  felt  for  them.  The  heir  of  en- 
tail, Mr.  Cressingham  Stanley,  a  disunt  relation 
whom  they  had  never  seen,  was  known  to  be  sn 
extravagant,  needy  spendthrift,  who  had  married 
an  heiress,  of  whose  possessions  he  retained  little 
save  the  name  he  had  assumed  on  their  account, 
and  the  incumbrance  of  a  house  and  grounds  too 
extensive  for  his  means.  No  kindness  or  assistance 
was  to  be  expected  from  him  towards  his  unfortu- 
nate young  relations ;  and  in  truth  it  was  well  that 
nothing  tons  expected,  as  his  subsequent  unfeeling 
conduct  has  proved.  Never  was  any  household 
made  desolate  by  a  more  melancholy  tissue  of  do- 
mestic calamities ;  and  the  extinction  of  the  good 
old  line  of  the  Stanleys  was  felt  by  rich  and  poos 
as  a  public  misfortune." 

I  inquired  how  the  sisters  bore  the  announce- 
ment of  their  brother's  death. 

**  At  first,"  replied  my  friend,  «*  I  suppose  it 
was  hard  to  say  on  which  the  shock  fell  most  kill* 
ingly ;  I  know  no  particulars,  for  except  Dr.  Wil- 
lis, no  one  saw  them.  Even  Lady  MoBthermer, 
one  of  their  roost  intimate  female  niends,  did  not 
for  some  time,  and  indeed  made  no  eSbtt  to  do  so, 
feeling,  as  every  delicate  mind  must  do,  that  deep 
sorrow  is  best  left  to  itself  at  first.  I  mywif  had 
always  been  on  very  intimate  and  affectionate 
terms  with  the  Stanleys,  but  I  never  dreamt  of 
intruding  upon  them  until  I  received  a  message 
from  Jane,  to  say  that  she  should  like  to  see  roe. 
I  went  immediately ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  our 
meeting.  It  was  not  only  the  uneontrolhihle  agi- 
tation, of  an  intensity  which  I  have  seldom  expe- 
rienced, which  rendered  it  so  memorable,  but  it 
was  the  shock,  the  shock  which  I  could  scarcely 
dis|fuise,  with  which  I  beheld  Lucy  Stanley,  and 
which  instantly  brought  to  my  heart  the  conviction 
that  yet  another  bereavement  was  in  store  for  her 
poor  sister ;  that  the  work  of  the  destroyer  was 
not  finished  in  that  devoted  family.  Wasted  to  a 
shadow,  pale,  w^tte,  as  marble,  save  for  a  deep 
pink  spot  burning  on  each  cheek,  her  blue  eyes  so 
unnaturally  large,  so  bright,  not  even  dimmed  by 
all  the  tears  they  had  shM ;  her  hair,  which  used 
to  curl  naturally,  clinging  in  damp,  heavy  masses 
round  her  hollow  temples  ;  the  very  expression  of 
her  countenanee,  an  etxnetii,  anxious  look,  which  I 
oannot  describe  m  words,  but  which  you  will  un- 
derstand if  you  ever  happened  to  see  any  one  dying 
of  a  lingering  disease — all  told  me  at  a  glance  that 
her  doom  was  tealed,  and  I  oould  scarce  command 
vmoe  or  words  to  go  through  our  interview,  even 
after  its  first  emotions  were  ^med,  with  tolerable 
coufiposure.  Poor,  poor  Lm^ !  how  often  one  sees 
these  briffht,  gay,  joyous  bemgs  sink  at  once,  and 
utterly,  heneath  the  pressure  of  affliction !  and 
theirs  was  such  an  accumulated  burden.  Sorrow 
hid  been  so  alien  to  her  happy  nature  it  was  like 
an  untimely  frost  killing  some  beautiful  delicate 
flower.  Jane,  who  had  been  tried,  early  schooled 
in  the  woman's  lesson, '  to  sni^r  and  he  still,'  hsd 
been  so,  doubtless,  in  the  mysterious  discifdine 
which  proportions  all  our  trials  to  the  part  assigned 
us  in  this  life,  and  educates  us,  aa  it  were,  both  for 
time  and  eternity.    Her  part  was,  and  is,  to  live 
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for  others ;  to  repress  her  own  sorrows  for  their 
sakes,  to  exert  her  energies  for  them ;  yes,  and  to 
fiod — or  there  is  no  troth  in  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel — peace  for  her  own  wounded  spirit,  in  its 
hnmble  submission  and  self-forgetting  devoted- 
ness. 

**  I  found  Jane  preparing  to  leave  home  for  a 
purpose  which  she  could  scarcely  command  her 
feehngs  sufficiently  to  tell  me.  She  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Liverpool,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Indiaman  in  which  Marion  had  taken  her  pas- 
sage home,  and  which  was  looked  for  in. a  few 
days.  Agonizing  as  the  effort  was,  she  was  re- 
solved to  make  it.  She  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  her  poor  young  sister  landing  among  strangers, 
or  receiving  from  any  lips  but  hers  the  tidings  of 
which  she  must  arrive  m  ignorance,  that  she  was 
returning,  a  mourner,  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  had  no  longer  a  father's  home  led  to  shelter 
her.  '  The  small  comfort,'  she  said,  '  that  her 
presence  could  bring  her,  Marion  should  not  lose 
through  any  selfish  shrinking  from  trial  on  her 
part.  Kind,  good  Dr.  Willis  insisted  on  aocom- 
panyin^  her,  and  Lucy,  who,' — here  her  voice  fal- 
tered still  more — '  who  was  not  equal  to  the  fatigue 
and  agitation,  was  anxious  for  her  to  go,  and  quite 
content  to  be  left  imder  Mrs.  Peters'  careful  nurs- 
ing. 

*'  She  departed  accordingly,  and  daring  the  ten 
days  of  her  abaenoe  I  went  constantly  to  see  Lucy, 
who  seemed  to  find  comfort  in  my  visits.  From 
many  things  she  said  to  me  I  drew  the  conclusion 
that  she  herself  was  perfectly  sensible  of  her  own 
approaching  death.  She  never  said  it  in  so  many 
words ;  I  Uiink  she  had  not  nerve  to  utter  what 
must  involve  the  idea  of  such  added  suffering  to 
the  survivors ;  hot  for  herself,  in  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  the  bitterness  of  death  was  over  to  her 
youn^and  gentle  heart,  and  she  was  resigned  to 
go.  I  never  saw  her  after  that  time,  and  1  never 
shall  forget  her  as  I  saw  her  last.  It  was  the  day 
before  that  on  which  her  sisters  were  expected 
home :  she  was  nervous,  agitated,  and  excited  to  a 
great  degree,  and  welcomed  my  visit  as  a  relief 
uroro  her  own  thoughts ;  so  that  I  remained  longer 
than  usual  with  her,  until  the  darkening  of  the 
short  November  afternoon  warned  me  to  be  gone. 
I  had  bidden  her  farewell,  and  left  her  in  the  sit- 
ting-room which  was  then  in  daily  use— that 
sweet  little  old-fashioned  apartment  which  ]rou 
may  remember  my  pointing  out  to  yon,  opening 
from  the  drawing-room  and  looking  ont  npon  the 
terrace.  As  I  was  crossing  the  large,  empty,  de- 
serted room  beyond,  a  sudden  impulse  prompted 
me  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  door  of  that  I  had 
quitted,  and  look  once  more  npon  its  inmate.  She 
had  sunk  back  in  the  large  easy  chair  which  she 
occupied,  her  eyes  closed,  her  small  white  attenu- 
ated hands  laid  listlessly  upon  her  lap,  making  a 
mournful  contrast  with  her  monrning  garmentSi 
and  through  the  gathering  gloom  her  form,  in 
its  languid  repose,  looked  almost  death-like.  All 
was  so  still,  so  dark,  around  her,  that  I  almost 
sliuddered  as  I  looked  in ;  when  suddenly  the  set- 
ting sun,  which  had  been  sinking  unperoeived 
behind  heavy,  morkv  clouds,  struggling  through 
them  for  a  space  ere  he  disappeared,  cast  a  bright 
beam  full  upon  the  window  opposite  her  seat,  and 
her  golden  hair  and  pallid  brow  became  lighted  np< 
and  encircled,  as  it  were,  with  a  glory.  It  seemed 
it  was  a  light  from  heaven,  an  earnest  of  that  bet- 
ter light  which  should  brighten  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.    I  gaxed  upon  the  lovely  vision, 


and  turned  away  with  a  heart  full  of  sadness,  yet 
full  of  consoling  thoughts.  How  often  have  I  re- 
called that  moment,  and  how  often  rejoiced  that 
such,  so  holy,  so  beautiful,  should  be  my  last  re- 
colleetion  of  that  sweet  d^ng  girl  \ 

'*  Jane  and  Marion  arrived  at  the  hall  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  ;  another  gloomy 
November  day — calm,  dark,  and  still,  without  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  bonghs  whenoe  the 
vi(ithered  leaves  were  stealing  quietly  down.  I 
remember  thinking  it  a  seasonable  day  for  such  a 
return.  Her  heart,  who  had  left  these  woods  a 
happy  bride  little  more  than  two  years  heforo,  in 
all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  summer,  was  even  more 
altered,  more  withered  than  they,  and  not  like 
them  to  revive  again.  Bright  sunshme  and  green 
glancing  boughs  would  have  seemed,  as  the  love- 
liness of  nature  often  does  seem  in  this  sad  world, 
a  mockery  of  its  woe.  I  could  turn  my  thoughts 
to  no  other  subject  that  day  than  the  dreary,' the 
unutterably  dreary  arrival  of  that  young  creature 
at  the  once  happy  home  whence  she  had  departed 
so  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and  the  dreadful  meeting 
between  the  three  bereaved  mourners  who  were  so 
soon  to  be  driven  from  that  home,  still  so  dear  even 
in  its  desolation.  I  pictured  it  to  myself  in  all  its 
particulars,  with  all  the  torrent  of  memories  that 
would  rush  in  to  aggravate  its  bitterness,  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  the  reahty  far  transcended  any  imagina- 
tion of  mine. 

*'  It  happened  that  I  was  then  about  to  leave 
home  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the  north,  and 
when  I  returned  at  Christmas  time  the  Stanleys 
had  quitted  the  hall.  Thehr  departure,  already 
necesmated  hy  the  cruel,  indecent  eagerness  shown 
by  Mr.  Cressingham  Stanley  to  receive  poesessioo 
of  the  premises,  had  been  hastened  by  the  increased 
illness  of  Lucy,  and  the  advice  of  her  medical  st- 
tendant  to  remove  her  to  Devonshire  ere  the  sev^- 
ity  of  winter  set  in.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  the 
agent  who  had  for  many  years  conducted  businesa  , 
for  their  fiither  Uie  charge  of  breaking  up  their 
establishment,  and  delivering  over  to  the  new 
owner  all  to  which  he  could  lay  a  daim,  and  to 
Mrs.  Peters  and  the  old  steward  that  of  removing 
all  belonging  to  themselves,  they  set  off  with  at 
little  delay  as  possible  for  Torquay,  attended  by 
the  faithful  Jones,  who  positively  refused  to  leave 
hb  youn^  mistresses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  end 
his  days  m  their  service.  What  must  have  been 
their  sensations  in  departing  thus  ftom  Helmsley ! 

**  And  now  there  is  little  more  to  tell.  Lucy 
Stanley  lingered  through  the  winter  and  died  in 
early  spring ;  but  upwards  of  a  year  dapaed  from 
the  period  of  her  death  ere  the  survivoirs  returned 
hither  and  established  themselves  in  the  house 
where  they  live  at  present.  It  was  a  little  before 
this  time  twelvemonth  they  returned  ;  and  when  1 
went  to  call  on  them,  I  saw  Maricm  for  the  firrt 
time.  I  found  her  altered  indeed — still  lovely,  but 
so  unlike,  so  totally  changed  from  the  beautifal 
bloomini^  girl  whom  I  had  last  beheld,  as  I  weQ 
rememberMJ,  walking  on  the  terrace  at  the  hall,  in 
all  the  pretty  consciousness  of  a  young  bride, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  handsome,  animated, 
happy  husband.  It  was  but  four  summers  unos ; 
hot  forty  winters  have  paraed  over  the  heads  of 
many  and  left  them  less  completely  bankrupt  in 
all  that  makes  the  difilbrence  between  age  and  yoath 
in  the  heart.  Yet  there  was  no  sollenoees,  no 
gloom  or  bitterness  in  her  sute  of  feeling.  Bless- 
edly for  herself,  Marion's  is  one  of  those  lowly 
minded,  gentle,  ohild-hke  natures,  in  whiefa  them 
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b  no  rebellion  agabst  the  chastisements  of  Prori* 
dence.  Sorrow  has  broken  her  spirit — not  chafed 
it — and  she  has  acknowledged  a  Jrather^s  hand  in 
all.  It  is  a  most  touchinff  thing  to  see  how  she 
clings  to  Jane,  and  how  the  two,  leA  as  they  are 
alone  on  earth,  seem  erery  day  more  closely  drawn 
to  each  other — but  not  selfishly  so ;  they  are  not 
absorbed  in  their  own  griefs  to  the  exclusion  of 
sympathy  for  their  fellow-creatures.  If  thev  shrink 
from  mingling  in  general  society,  and  feel  that  with 
the  lighter  scenes  of  this  life  they  can  henceforth 
have  nothing  in  common,  they  are  to  be  heard  of 
wherever  there  is  want  or  sorrow  to  alleviate  ;  and 
they  always  welcome  the  visits  of  their  old  friends, 
and  manifest  a  warm  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
them,  which  shows  that  they  have  not  yielded  to 
the  excliisiveness  of  feelinir  apt  to  be  engendered 
by  brooding  over  private  afAietions.  Many  people 
wondered  at  their  choosing  to  return  to  this  oeigh- 
borhoood,  but  I  thought  I  could  perfectly  under- 
stand the  feeling  which  prompted  it.  So  long  as 
Mr.  Cressingham  Stanley  had  remained  at  Helms- 
ley  I  can  believe  they  would  not  willinj;ly  have 
done  so  ;  but  that  gentleman,  after  a  few  months' 
residence  at  the  hall,  during  which  he  must  have 
perceived  himself  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
the  neighborhood,  pronounced  the  place  dull  and 
detestable,  and  removed  his  family  once  more  to 

his  wife's  property  in shire,  which  1  lately 

heard  of  their  havmg  \e(i  for  the  continent.  He 
tried  to  let  the  hall,  but  failed  to  find  a  tenant,  and 
now  he  is  cutting  down  timber  so  far  as  permitted 
by  the  entail,  which  fortunately  protects  all  within 
a  wide  circuit  of  the  mansion,  and  allowing  every- 
thing to  go  to  ruin.  Thus  poor  Jane  and  Marion 
have  at  ^1  Umes  access  to  the  grounds  and  the 
house,  and  their  walks  thither  generally  end,  thev 
tell  me,  in  the  cottage  near  the  village,  to  which 
their  good  old  fViend,  Mrs.  Peters,  has  retired  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days,  with  her  to  in- 
dulge in  the  melancholy  luxury  of  talking  and 
veeping  over  the  past.    They  fixed  their  residence 

in  the  town  of ,  they  say,  instead  of  the 

country,  partly  because  there  was  no  country  resi- 
dence to  be  had  within  so  easy  a  distance  of  the 
hall,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  living  close  by 
the  cathedral.  It  is  impossible^ — ^both  sisters  have 
often  told  me — ^to  express  the  soothing,  consoling, 
sanctifying  influence  the^  have  derived  from  the 
service  there ;  the  relief  it  has  repeatedly  afforded 
them  from  the  pressure  of  bitter  thoughts,  or  the 
degree  to  which  it  seems  to  temper  the  fitful  fever 
of  this  earthly  life  with  the  peace  and  repose  of 
the  heavenly.  I  have  often  wished  that  those  who 
entertain  a  mistrust  of  the  feelings  excited  by  our 
sublime  church  music  could  hear  the  testimony  in 
its  favor  borne  by  those  whose  own  experience  cer- 
tainly has  qualified  them  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 
I  think  they  would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  a  class  of  feelings  not  in  themselves  en- 
tirely devotional,  but  which  in  their  intensity  and 
their  purity,  above  all,  in  their  elevation  above  the 
littleness  of  earthly  things,  are  calculated  to  lead 
the  soul  from  earth  towards  heaven :  and  that 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  excite  and  cherish  such 
feelings  cannot  in  itself  be  otherwise  tlian  good. 
A  heart  so  crushed  beneath  a  load  of  sorrow  that 
the  voice  of  speech,  though  uttered  by  the  best 
and  wisest  of  men,  would  fall  on  the  ear  in  vain, 
may  yet  be  reached  by  the  power  of  music — 
touched,  sofXened,  and  won  to  thoughts  of  calmness 
and  submission.  Surely  it  is  not  well  to  seek  to 
dispense  with  so  potent  an  auxiliary.*' 


ThuA  closed  the  narrative  of  my  friend ;  and 
after  hearing  it,  it  may  be  conceived  with  what 
added  feelings  of  interest  I  revisited  Helmsley 
Hall,  which  I  did  again  more  than  once  in  her 
company  ;  while  those  who  possess  a  natural  bent 
towards  the  dreaming  and  the  visionary  will  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  seat  beneath  the  acacia, 
and  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Stanley  had  died, 
should  have  been  the  two  spots  which  I  most  par* 
ticularly  loved  to  haunt,  connected  as  the^  were  in 
my  mind  with  one  of  those  mysteries  which  in  this 
world  do  sometimes  occur  to  baffle  all  the  matter- 
of-fact  explanations  of  the  most  severely  rational 
philosophers,  and  whose  real  explanation  we  shall 
never  come  at  till  we  reach  that  place  where  all 
the  mysteries  that  now  encompass  our  being  shall 
be  made  plain. 

During  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at 1  more 

than  once  accompanied  my  friend  in  her.yisits  to 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Stanley,  and  found  them  all  that  she 
had  represented — 

" Souls,  by  force  of  sorrows,  high 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  humanity." 

Brief  as  the  space  of  our  acquaintance  had  been, 
neither  she  nor  iney  were  creatures  to  be  forgotten, 
and  I  sorrowed  deeply  on  leaving  them  when  the 
time  arrived  for  my  departure.  Yet  I  consoled 
myself  by  the  idea  that  as  the  hospitable  family 
whom  I  had  been  visiting  had  pressed  me  warmly 
to  return  again,  I  should  certainly  do  so,  and  should 
then  find  this  attractive  acquaintance  ripen  into 
intimacy.  But  the  trite  old  saying,  *\  Man  proposea 
and  God  disposes,*'  which  meets  with  new  exem- 
plification every  day,  was  not  belied  in  this  in- 
stance. Events,  at  that  time  totally  unexpected, 
occurred  to  alter  all  my  plans  and  prospects  soon 
after  m3r  return  home ;  and  it  was  only  last  year 
that  having  shortly  before  returned  from  a  length- 
ened residence  abroad,  I  once  more  found  myself 

at .    Amid  all  the  changes  which  I  beheld  on 

my  return  to  England— changes  which  in  the  space 
of"^a  few  years  have  transformed  the  whole  outward 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  have  not  done 
much  less  to  alter  its  moral  features,  this  ancient 
and  somewhat  secluded  place  had  preserved  more 
of  its  former  character  than  any  1  had  as  yet  re- 
visited. It  is  true  that  a  railroad  had  made  its  way 
thither,  and  that  in  consequence  the  fine  old  cathe- 
dral had  become  a  Lion  for  tourists  during  the 
summer  months ;  but  upon  the  whole,  beyond  the 
inevitable  alteration  in  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
consequent  upon  the  rising  up  of  a  new  generation 
amongst  its  inhabitants,  1  found  matters  proceeding 
in  a  manner  wonderfully  resembling  that  of  eight- 
een years  ago  ;  and  it  gave  roe  a  sensation  of  peace 
and  repose  to  turn  from  the  feverish  turmoil  of  the 
accelerated  speed  at  which  everybody  I  had  as  yet 
met  with  appeared  to  be  hurrying  through  life,  to 
the  still,  untroubled  ouiescence  of  the  cathedral 
close,  and  the  holy  and  venerable  associations  en- 
twined with  the  unaltered  routine  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice. 

One  of  my  earliest  cares  was  to  seek  out  my 
pleasant  companion  and  friend  of  former  days, 
whom  I  found  still  unmarried,  and  no  lon^r 
young,  but  kind  and  agreeable  as  ever,  presiding 
as  mistress  of  her  father's  house,  and  guardian  of 
several  younger  sisters.  From  her  1  anxiously 
sought  for  accounts  of  those  in  whom  I  had  felt  aa 
warm  an  interest  during  my  first  visit  to— ^ 
and  learned  what  I  could  not  call  $ad  tidings,  to- 
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fitr  as  they  were  concerned,  and  yet  bow  bitterly 
did  I  weep  over  them!  The  lone-severed  were 
united  at  last! — parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  those  even  more  tenderly  attached 
— the  husband  and  wife,  whose  brief  day  of  wedded 
love  bad  been  followed  by  so  dark  a  ni^ht  of  sor- 
row— all  were  now  restored  to  each  other,  their 
days  of  mourning  were  ended,  and  the  last  of  the 
Stanleys  had  entered  into  rest.  And  who  was 
the  hutf  On  which  of  those  gentle  beings  had 
that  dread  doom  been  laid — 

"  •     •    •    To  be 
The  last  leaf  which,  by  Heaven's  decree, 
Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  ireeT' 

It  was  on  Karion ;  on  that  clinging,  loving, 
trusting  heart.  She,  in  the  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence,  willing,  dpubtIe8s,to  perfect  her  faith 
tbroQffh  the  sore  tribulation  of  losing  her  last 
earthly  brop  and  stay,  was  for  five  years  led 
alone.  When  I  heard  this  she  had  been  upwards 
of  a  twelvemonth  in  her  grave,  and  the  death  of 
her  sister  Jiad  preceded  hers  by  that  length  of 
time.  Jane's  last  illness  was  a  brief  one — an 
attack  of  fever,  which  at  the  end  of  ten  days  ter- 
minated fatally.  Her  last  hours,  during  which 
her  mind  was  perfectly  collected,  and  her  bodily 
tuffering  at  an  end,  were  a  meet  close  fur  such  a 
Ufe,  hallowed  by  the  faith,  the  hope,  which  on  the 
threshold  of  eternity  realized  the  unseen  things  of 
beaTcn,  and  rendered  her  death-bed  in  very  deed 
the  gate  of  life.  At  her  own  reauest  Marion  and 
^e  were  for  a  long  while  left  alone  together  the 
dav  before  she  died.  The  particulars  of  that  last 
solemn  interview  none  ever  heard  ;  but  its  hallow- 
ing infloenoe  remained  to  calm  the  agony  of  her 
for  whom,  from  that  time  forth,  there  were  to  be 
no  more  hours  of  confidence,  no  more  unrestrained 
outpourings  of  the  heart,  who  had  no  one  left  on 
earth  with  whom  to  recall  the  short-lived  joys  and 
long  sorrows  of  the  past.  It  was  Marion's  band 
that  closed  the  eyes  which  so  long  had  beamed 
upon  her  path  with  more  than  a  sbter's  love,  and 
Marion's  voice  which,  when  the  last  struggle  was 
over,  found  atrength  to  ejaculate,  *'  B\emed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  She  even 
learned  to  be  thankful  that  Jane,  who  had  suffered 
so  puch  and  so  long,  had  been  spared  the  utter 
solitud^  of  heart  in  which  her  own  life  was  doomed 
to  close. 

After  a  time,  when  she  overcame  the  iconizing 
feelings  which  caused  her  to  shrink  at  first  with 
terror  from  the  thought  of  going  6ut  alone,  Marion's 
constant  walk,  so  long  as  her  strength  continued 
equal  to  it,  was  to  Helmsley  church,  the  resting- 
place  of  those  whom  she  had  loved  so  dearly, 
llie  Stanley  family  were  buried  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  church,  which  contained  within  its  walls  sev- 
eral altar-tombs,  and  other  ancient  monuments  of 
the  race ;  and  outside  many  inscriptions  of  later 
date ;  amongst  which  were  two  white  marble 
monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr, 
Stanley  by  his  daughters,  and  to  that  of  Arthur, 
whose  remains  were  mouldering  so  far  from  his 
kindred  dust,  by  his  widow ;  another  whose  simple 
and  pathetic  inscription  recorded  the  untimely  fate 
of  Frederic ;  a  little  tablet,  bearing  tho  name  of 
**  Arthur,  infant  son  of  Arthur  and  Marion  Stan- 
ley;*' and  oncy  the  last  of  all,  inscribed  with  those 
cf  Lacy  and  of  Jane,  with  a  space  left  beneath, 
destined  one  day  to  be  filled  up  with  hers,  the  one 
•urvivor.  Here  she  would  sit  for  hours  beneath 
one  of  the  fine  yews«which  ornament  that  beautiful 


old  churchyard,  gasing  upon  these  beloved  i 
and  feeling,  doubtless,  more  of  eompsjiiooship  ia 
the  neighlM)rhood  of  the  dead  than  reinaiiied  for  her 
amongst  the  living ;  for  she  had  not  one  link  left 
to  the  days  of  old.  Dr.  Willis,  that  invalaaUs 
friend,  had  been  some  years  dead  ;  and  in  a  coner 
of  the  churchyard,  not  far  from  her  usual  seat, 
two  head -stones,  of  difl^erent  dates,  recorded  the 
virtues  and  faithful  servitude  of  the  good  old 
housekeeper  and  of  Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
died  under  her  roof  a  couple  of  years  before,  hav- 
ing long  survived  Mrs.  raters.  It  had  been  tbe 
care  of  herself  and  Jane  to  erect  these  meiooriab 
of  their  grateful  remembrance  of  those  honbls 
friends,  for  whose  loss  they  had  felt — ^and  instly 
felt — ^that  they  could  never  m  this  world  find  eon- 
pensation. 

The  last  walk  that  Marion  ever  took  was  to  the 
hall.  That  beloved  place  had  been  for  ten  yean 
past  closed  to  her  and  her  sister,  having  been  let 
on  lease  during  that  period  to  a  family  who  resided 
there  constantly.  But  during  the  last  summer  of 
her  life  they  left  it,  and  the  agent  of  its  worthleai 
owner,  now  naturalized  in  Italy  by  the  pressue 
of  debts  which  rendered  his  return  home  impossi- 
ble, had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  finding  another 
tenant.  Thus  Marion  found  herself  once  more  at 
liberty  to  resume  those  visits  to  it,  their  enforced 
deprivation  of  which  had  been  so  severely  felt  by 
both  during  the  last  years  of  Jane's  life.  Tbe 
one  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  on  a  beantiful 
day  in  the  month  of  June,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  she  spent  in  the  house  and  grounds ;  sod 
she  was  observed  sitting  for  a  lon^  while  beneath 
the  acacia  near  the  lake.  My  informant  paid 
her  a  visit  the  following  day,  when  she  told  her 
where  she  had  been,  and  dwelt  upon  the  strange 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  with  which  aho 
had  found  herself  there  once  more.  She  spoke  of 
Jane,  too,  of  Lucy,  of  Arthur,  and  of  the  old  days 
ofHebnsleyHall. 

**  It  was  long,"  she  said,  "  long  ere  I  eoiild 
utter  those  names  aiWr  dear  Jane  was  called 
away,  but  of  late  I  have  felt  less  of  pain  than  of 
comfort  in  speaking  of  them  to  jou,  who  knew 
and  loved  them  all.  It  is  now  within  a  few  days 
of  twenty  years  since  Arthur  died.  T\ae»ty  yeart ! 
What  should  I  once  hare  thought — with  what 
horror  should  I  have  deprecoed  the  idea — had  any 
one  told  me  that  twenty  yean  after  that  day  ot 
anguish  I  should  be  alive  to  talk  of  it !  Tes,  and 
alive  as  I  am — ahne,  1  thought  I  could  not  sur- 
vive him.  I  prayed,  in  my  first  wild  desMir,  that 
I  might  not;  but  grief  does  not  kill,  xet  it  is 
well  that  we  do  not  know  the  path  that  lies  before 
us." 

My  friend  said  something  of  the  long  years  of 
suflfcring  which  she  most  have  endured. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Marion,  '*  God  alone  knows  tbe 
bitterness  of  my  sorrow,  and  the  struggles  of  my 
heart  ere  it  could  learn  submission.  But,  dearest 
friend,  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  were  to 
say  that  I  have  had  nothing  but  sorrow.  The 
trials  that  come  direct  from  the  hand  of  God,  tf 
they  be  taken  in  a  right  spirit,  bring  in  time  their 
own  consolation  with  them.  I  <uin  fancy  trials 
that  make  fkr  less  of  outward  ahow  Vthose  inflieied 
by  man  on  man— far,  far  more  difficult  to  eadnie 
than  mine.  My  own  dear  Jane's  lot  was  a  noie 
bitter  one ;  and  yet  mine  was  obvious  to  the  eves 
of  all ;  while  few  were  aware  how  every  after 
aflliction  to  her  was  darkened  and  deepened  by 
th.  i«n>«a>br«nce  of  lhe|m;^^«ij»l,iri«fc- 
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ariof  disappointment  of  her  early  hopes  vfoM 
bate  blighted  every  joy,  as  H  gate  poi^ancy  to 
erery  sorrow.  Yet  how  n6bly,  how  patiently  she 
bore  it  all.  How  often  I  hare  felt  rebaked  by 
her  meek  endurance !  As  for  me,  if  there  ha?e 
been  hoars — and  many  there  have  been — when  I 
have  thought  I  coald  not  live,  oonld  not  bear  the 
light  of  day,  deprived  of  that  perfect  love  which 
once  was  all  my  own,  these  agonizing  struggles 
have  passed  away,  they  have  long  been  over,  but 
the  memory  of  that  love  abides  with  me,  it  cannot 
die.  To  think  how  I  have  been  hved-Mo  recall 
nothing,  nothiii^  of  my  short  term  of  wedded  life 
but  affection,  kmdness,  tenderness,  not  a  harsh 
word,  not  an  angry  feelinff ;  to  think  that  it  passed 
away  from  me  untainted  by  one  circumstance  that 
pould  mingle  bitterness  with  the  remembrance  of 
it — this  is  surely  joy  blended  with  sorrow,  for  I 
can  think  of  that  love  as  living  still,  and  again 
to  be  my  own  where  there  are  no  more  parting, 
and  where  I  might  never  have  had  hope  to  arrive 
but  for  the  sharp  trials  that  just  led  my  heart  away 
from  earth.  And  now  that  earth  is  to  me  a  desert, 
its  solitude  seems  to  draw  me  into  closer  oom- 
munion  with  that  world  beyond  the  grave." 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  Arthur's  death 
arrived — a  day  of  brightness  and  beauty,  recalling 
fkint  images  of  that  whose  gorgeous  glories  had 
been  poured  in  vain  on  his  desolated  dwelling ; 
and  Marion,  as  was  her  unfailing  custom,  attended 
at  morning  service  in  the  minster,  on  her  return 
from  which  she  retired,  as  she  was  always  wont 
to  do  upon  such  anniversaries — of  which  she  had 
many  to  observe — to  pass  the  forenoon  in  her  own 
apartment.    Some  hours  after,  her  maid,  having 


occasion  to  deliver  a  message,  knocked  at  her 
door,  and  receiving  no  reply,  repeated  the  sum- 
mons several  times  still  in  vain ;  then  becoming 
alarmed,  gently  opened  it  and  entered.  Her  mis- 
tress was  seated  in  a  chair  whose  back  was 
towards  the  door,  and  on  a  small  table  beside  it 
were  her  Bible — which  had  been  her  husband's-^ 
hi^  miniature,  a  paper  containing  the  rich,  brown^ 
glossy  curls  which  had  been  cut  from  his  head 
that  day  twenty  years  ago,  another  which  held 
the  silky  locks  that  Marion's  own  hand  had  shorn 
from  the  brow  of  her  dead  baby  ere  she  laid  him 
in  his  coffin,  and  the  withered  acacia  leaves  pulled 
by  hereof  and  Arthur  before  they  sailed  for  India. 
Her  hand  rested  on  Arthur's  picture,  and  a  still- 
ness, a  rigidity  in  her  motionless  attitude  alarmed 
the  affectionate  servant,  who  hastily  advanced. 
One  glance  confirmed  her  fears.  Marion  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  a  smile  of  the  most  inefiable 
peaoe  lingering  on  her  lips,  but  the  eyes  were 
fixed,  the  hand  cold  as  marble.  The  spirit,  long 
prepared  ibr  the  last  dread  hour,  had  been  thus 
gently,  thus  painlessly  summoned  to  deoart ;  the 
ransomed  one  was  with  her  God,  the  last  wan- 
derer of  the  fiock  had  gained  the  fold ;  the  parted 
had  met  again ! 

She  was  laid  in  the  vault  at  Helmsley  church, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  her  own  desire,  contained  in 
a  written  paper  found  in  her  desk,  the  acacia 
leaves,  and  the  picture  of  her  husband,  together 
with  his  hair  and  that  of  her  child,  were  placed 
beside  her  in  her  eoffin — memorials  of  a  love 
stronger  than  death. 

<<  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die." 


T 19  vain  to  grieve  for  what  is  past ; 

.  The  golden  hours  are  ^one ; 
My  own  road  hand  the  die  has  cast, 

And  I  am  left  alone ; 
•Tis  vain  to  grieve — ^I  now  can  leave 
No  other  blim-^yet  still  I  grieve ! 

The  dreadful  silenee  of  this  night 

Seems  breathing  in  my  ear ; 
I  scarce  can  bear  the  lonely  light 

That  bums  oppressed  and  near, 
I  stare  at  it  while  half  reclined 
And  feel  its  tbiek  light  on  my  mind. 

The  sweetest  fate  have  I  laid  waste 

With  a  remorseless  heart ; 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  chaste 

For  me  seemed  set  apart ; 
But  I  was  fashioned  to  defy. 
Such  treasure  to  set  richly  by. 

How  could  I  give  up  Tier  whose  eyes 

Were  filled  with  quiet  tears, 
For  many  a  day — when  thoughts  would  rise, 

Thoughts  darkened  by  just  fears 
Of  all  my  vices — memory  sees 
Her  eyes'  divine  remonstrances. 

A  wild  and  wretched  choioe  was  mine, 

A  life  of  low  delight  j 
The  midnight  roun£  of  noise  and  wine» 

That  vex  the  wasted  night ; 
The  bitter  jest,  the  weari^  glee, 
The  strife  of  dark  society. 

To  those  who  plunged  me  in  the  throng 

Of  such  disastrous  joys, 
Who  led  me  bv  slow  craft  along, 

And  stunned  my  mind  with  noise— 


I  only  wish  they  now  could  look 
Upon  my  life's  despoiled  book. 

When  midnight  finds  me  torn  apart 

From  vulffar  revelry. 
The  cold  still  madness  of  the  heart 

Comes  forth  and  talks  with  me  ; 
Talks  with  me  till  the  sky  is  gray 
With  the  chill  light  of  breaking  day. 

My  love  is  lost — my  stndies  marred — 
My  friends  disgraced  and  changed — 

My  thoughts  all  scattered  and  impaired** 
My  reiativee  estranged ; — 

Tet  can  I  not  by  day  recall 

My  ruined  spirit  from  its  thrall ! 

Corcoran, 

Lord  Btron  a  Humbug. — Lord  Byron  wrota 
more  cant  of  this  sort  than  any  poet  I  know  of. 
Think  of  **  the  peasant  girls  with  dark  blue  eves" 
of  the  Rhine — the  brown-faced,  flat-nosed,  thick- 
lipped,  dirty  wenches !  Think  of  '*  filling  high  a 
cup  of  Samian  wine ;"  small  beer  is  nectar  com- 
mired  to  it,  and  Byron  himself  always  drank  gin. 
That  man  never  wrote  from  his  heart.  He  got  up 
rapture  and  enthusiasm  with  an  eye  to  the  public ; 
bat  this  is  dangerous  ground,  even  more  dangerous 
than  to  look  Athens  fiill  in  the  face,  and  say  that 
your  eyes  are  not  dasded  by  its  beauty.    The 

rut  public  admires  Greeoe  and  Byron ;  the  palh> 
knows  best.  Murray's  **  Gruide  Book"  calls 
the  latter  <*  our  native  bard."  Our  native  bard ! 
Man  Dieuf  He  Shakspeare's,  Milton's,  Keata% 
Soott's  native  bard !  Well,  woe  be  to  the  mas 
who  denies  the  public  gods !  The  truth  is,  theD, 
that  Athens  is  a  disappointment ;  and  I  am  angry 
that  it  should  be  so.— Afr.  JUmarsh. 
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OKEGON  :   AN  AMERICAN   YOICE  FOE   ARBITRA- 
TION. 

There  is  a  peenliarity  in  the  legislative  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  in 
Europe  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Even  in  England, 
the  debates  of  the  representative  body  take  their 
tone  from  the  aristocracy  and  men  in  office ;  when 
foreign  relations  are  on  the  tapis,  a  considerable 
amount  of  diplomatic  retenue  prevails.  In  Amer- 
ica, both  booses  are  representative,  the  president 
himself  elected  by  the  people,  the  tone  of  debate 
is  taken  from  the  people,  and  is,  like  them,  out- 
spoken. The  legislature  of  America  is  to  the 
legislature  of  England  as  a  man  who  thinks  alond 
is  to  one  who  matures  his  ideas  in  silence  before 
he  speaks.  In  so  far  as  the  government  and  the 
legislature  are  concerned,  in  England  we  learn 
little  more  than  the  results  of  deliberations  on  fox^ 
eign  affairs;  in  America,  the  whole  process  of 
argumentation  by  which  final  resolutions  are  ob- 
tained lies  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  all.  The  Amer- 
ican bees  work  in  a  glass  hive.  Words  and 
inotions  in  the  legislative  assemblies  at  Washing- 
ton, which  in  the  houses  at  London  or  the  cham- 
bers at  Paris  would  denote  a  foregone  conclusion 
of  war,  are  real  bona  fide  deliberation.  To  Euro- 
pean habits  this  entire  publicity  is  rather  offenuve ; 
It  is  as  if  we  heard  a  person  with  whom  we  drove 
a  bargain  conjecturing  aloud  what  might  be  out 
eonoealed  object,  imputing  all  possible  kinds  of 
meannesses  to  ns,  in  his  anxiety  to  guard  against 
being  overreached — ^yet  all  without  any  deliberate 
intention  to  force  a  quarrel  upon  us.  iNotwith- 
standing  the  vaporing  of  senators  like  General  Cass 
and  Mr.  Sevier,  the  debates  in  the  senate  at  Wash- 
ington, taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  present  much  rea- 
sonable ground  of  alarm  for  the  interruption  of 
peace. 

The  real  statesmen  of  the  union  maintain  a  firm 
attitude,  and  give  the  **  angry  boys"  of  the  west 
full  scope  for  their  railing.  Mr.  Webster  quietly 
assumes  that  the  president,  being  a  reasonable 
man,  cannot  contemplate  war;  Mr.  Crittenden, 
voting  for  the  inquiry  proposed  by  Greneral  Cass, 
rebukes  him  at  the  same  time  for  his  irrelevant  and 
irritating  declamation ;  Mr.  Calhoun  brings  the 
senate  to  agree  that  the  Oregon  inquiries  shall  all 
be  taken  up  at  once,  and  places  the  business  in 
such  a  train  as  shall  leave  members  a  considerable 
time  for  reflection,  and  quiet,  unexaggerated  inter- 
change of  opinion.  An  impression  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Washington  that  the  result  would  be 
a  "  monster  debate"  on  the  great  question  of  war 
or  arbitration,  before  the  close  of  the  session.  As 
if  with  a  view  to  this,  remarkable  resolutions  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts.  They 
are,  in  effect^that  the  Oregon  controversy  is  a  fit 
subject  for  negotiation  and  compromise;  that  for 
Great  Britain  and  America  to  go  to  war  **  upon  a 
question  of  no  immediate  or  practical  interest  to 
either,"  would  be  a  disffraoe  to  the  age ;  and  that 
'<it  is  due  to  the  principles  of  civilization  and 
.Christianity  that  a  resort  to  arbitration  should  be 
had."  To  meet  the  jealousy  of  crowned  arbiters 
insinuated  by  General  Cass,  Mr.  Winthrop  sug^ 

gssta — ^*  That  arbitration  does  not  necessarily 
volve  a  reference  to  crowned  heads ;  and  that  if 
a  jealousy  of  such  a  referenoe  is  entertained  in  any 
quarter,  a  commission  of  able  and  dispassionate 
eitiiens  from  the  two  countries,  or  from  the  world 
at  laige,  otkn  itself  at  an  obvious  and  unobjection- 


able alternative.  These  resolutions  savor  more  of 
Benjamin  Fmnklin  than  anything  that  has  yet  been 
said  on  the  subiect  in  the  union.  Tlie  old  spirit 
of  Faneuil  Hall  breathes  throughout  them.  The 
idea  of  referring  the  disputes  of  nations  to  a  tribu- 
nal of  the  most  intelligent  and  moral  citizens  of 
their  age,  whatever  their  nominal  rank,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  sound  utilitarian  spirit — with  a  due 
sense  of  moral  greatness.  It  was  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  progress  of  such  maxims  of  state  policy, 
that  the  foundation  of  the  experimental  repubue 
of  the  old  Thirteen  was  hailed  with  joy  in  every 
clime  by  the  philanthropists  of  last  century.  Strong 
majorities  in  favor  or  such  resolutions,  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  would  go  far  to  reassure  the 
doubting,  snd  prove  that  if  the  extreme  latitude  of 
public  discussion  in  America  at  times  elicits  jarring 
expressions  of  violent  passion,  the  stormy  conflict 
of  opinion  only  makes  sound  maxims  of  policy 
strike  their  roots  deeper  into  public  conviction. 
The  gain  or  loss  of  Oregon  to  this  country  would 
be  a  trifle  when  compart  with  the  importance  of 
such  a  triumph  of  enlightened  and  humane  opinion. 

Spedator, 

Old 'Ships  — I  see  by  your  paper  that  the  editinr 
of  the  United  States  Gazette,  thinks  a  ship  buUt  ia 
1803,  not  only  old,  but  the  oldest. 

Now  I  am  ^yarikee,  and  as  yankees  donH  like  to 
be  beat  in  anything — I  canH  in  siUnce  let  that  ship 
of  1803  bear  the  flag  which  the  writer  has  put  up. 

Jn  the  district  of  New  Bedford,  the  whaliuff 
emporium,  they  have  ship  editors,  old  ships!  and 
that  toere  old  in  1803.  I  presume  they  have  a 
great  many,  for  I  who  don't  live  there,  know  of 
ttjoo.  One  is  the  ** Herald  "  of  Fair  Haven,  belong- 
ing to  Samuel  Bordon,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  which  is 
between  51  and  52  years  old,  and  is  now  afler  the 
"parmacitti*s."  llie  other  is  the  ship  <*A(crria" 
of  New  Bedford,  a  fast  sailer  and  successfol 
whaler  which  once  made  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Chili,  returning  full  at  the  end  of  ten  and  a  half 
months.— The  Maria  belongs,  J  think,  to  some  of 
the  Rodman  family,  was  brought  from  France  som^ 
time  prior  to  the  American  Revololioa,  by  her 
owner  Mr.  W.  Rotch,  (and  was  then  1  presume  an 
old  ship,)  was  subsequently  given  by  Mr.  Rotch  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Rodman :  it  was  this  shq» 
Maria,  5iMl  jirst  hoisted  to  the  breeze  upon  the 
Thames,  afler  the  revolutionary  war,  the  *'  Stars 
and  Stripes ;"  for  the  first  time  after  the  war,  the 
Londoners  saw  them  playing  from  the  gaft  of  the 
Maria. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  may  be  in  error  about 
some  of  the  family  matters  noted  above,  for  it  was 
an  old  story  in  1803,  but  about  carrying  the  Sters 
and  Stripes  to  London,  I  won" t  fall  a  mite,  and  if 
you  will  **  only  just"  ask  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Mercury,  he  can  <'  brush  up"  a  little 
information  about  these  points  that  will  be  wdl 
worth  knowing. — New  York  Expreu, 

In  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  proofs  of  debt  were 
taken  on  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Ross.  Sir  John 
was  set  down  as  a  banker,  being  proprietor  in  a 
small  joint  stock  bank ;  but  he  is  better  known  as 
the  enterprising  explorer  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  The 
debts  and  liabilities  are  estimated  at  about  10,000if., 
and  the  assets  at  nearly  600/.  Sir  John's  annual 
income  from  all  sources  is  950/.  His  embarrass- 
ment is  attributed  to  losses  sustained  by  the  faOure 
of  his  publishers,  and  to  debts  incurred  in  fitting 
out  one  of  his  expeditions,    oy  \^^\j^  i\. 
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For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  been 
wbhing  that  the  intereaia  of  America  were  repre- 
sented in  Europe,  by  a  weekly  paper  issued  from 
London.  In  this  respect  England  has  set  us  an 
example.  The  New  York  Albion  has  every  week 
for  twenty-five  years  contributed  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  both  nations.  If,  during  all  that  time,  it 
had  effected  no  other  good  than  the  introduction  of 
Indian  com  into  England,  it  would  have  been  a 
▼aluable  subject  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  has  at 
all  times  b^n  ready  to  defend  British  interests 
when  ignoranUy  or  angrily  attacked  on  this  side 
the  water. 

Much  more  necessary  is  a  similar  journal  in 
London,  to  America.  We  have  always  been 
tolerably  well  informed  upon  European  affairs. 
At  least  we  have  always  been  ready  to  give  atten- 
tion to  them.  But  the  public  in  Europe,  even  in 
England,  do  not  understand—do  not  attend  to  us. 
It  is  only  by  the  danger  of  war,  which  would  in- 
Tolve  war  in  Europe,  that  some  portion  of  thought 
has  been  now  sent  this  way  by  the  masses.  They 
have  heretofore  been,  and  yet  are,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  biuerly  prejudiced  and  partially  infoaned 
English  newspapers ; — and  it  has  been  easy  at  any 
time  to  excite  the  fanaticism,  even  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  Britiah  public  against  us.  The  style  in 
which  they  talk  of  us,  seems  to  imply  indeed 
ignorance  of  the  course  of  their  own  government, 
and  the  events  which  happen  within  their  own 
time. 

The  period  of  neglect  has  passed  by.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  said  that  a  sufficient  sale  could 
not  be  had  for  such  a  paper  in  England,  to  defray 
its  expenses.  Now  it  would  circulate  extensively 
in  England  and  France ;  and  in  as  much  of  Ger- 
many as  would  admit  such  a  visiter. 

As  we  can  base  the  defence  of  American 
meaaures,  at  leaat  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
upon  peace  and  justioe^ — ^it  is  very  desirable  that 
we  should  be  able  to  reach  the  fountaina  of  public 
opinion  there. 

Such  a  paper  would  probably  be  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  members  of  our 
▼arioua  European  legations — and  by  American 
travellers  or  residents  abroad. 

The  success  of  Willmer  &  Smith's  European 
Times,  shows  that  such  a  paper  would  have  a  con- 
siderable sale  in  America.  We  suggest  to  these 
gentlemen  the  expediency  of  placing  their  journal 
under  American  editorship,  aa  a  meana  of  gaining 
a  greater  sale  here.  Perhaps  this  might  be  made 
such  a  paper  as  we  have  long  desired. 

The  following  article  from  the  New  York  CJom- 
mercial  Advertiser,  further  illustrates  this  sub- 
ject. 

France  and  thi  Unitid  Statzs. — We  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  inconvenience 
that  arises  from  the  general  dependence  of  the 
press  in  this  country  on  the  English  journals  for 
uformation  of  what  takes  place  on  the  European 


continent ;  an  inconveaienoe  more  perceptible  than 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  those  labor-saving 
but  very  unreliable  papers  in  Liverpool  which  are 

got  up  expressly  for  transmission  to  this  oountrr 
y  the  steam-ships.  Even  if  the  English  journal- 
ists were  fairly  diaposed  to  represent  mattera  as 
they  are,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  giving  a  bias  to  say- 
inga  or  doings,  in  transferring  from  one  language 
to  another ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the- 
English  joumala  obtain  their  information  from  the 
continent,  for  the  most  part,  not  by  translation 
from  the  continental  papera,  but  in  lettera  from 
their  own  correspondents,  whose  representations 
almost  invariably  have  a  more  or  less  decided  ten- 
dency to  English  views  and  English  interests. 
This  waa  particularly  noticeable  in  the  accoonta 
that  first  leached  us  of  the  debates  in  the  French 
Cbambera,  when  the  course  of  M.  Guizot  in  Texan 
and  other  cia- Atlantic affain  was  under  discussion. 
—Every  careful  reader  must  have  observed  how 
assiduously  the  speeches  of  M.  Guiiot  were  favored 
and  those  of  his  assailants  depreciated,  in  the  Eng- 
lish papera. 

The  evil  is  great  but  it  is  difilcult  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  In  the  hurry  of  getting  out  a  great  body 
of  foreign  news  there  is  no  time  for  extensive 
translation,  even  if  we  always  had  the  French 
journals.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  exercising  caution  at  the  moment,  and 
afterward  supply  more  correct  versions,  when 
opportunity  is  afijorded. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  has  recourse  accord- 
ingly to  the  admirable  lettera  of  Mr.  Walsh,  our 
consul  in  Paria,  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  of 
which  we  have  so  often  availed  ouraelves.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Walsh  could  very  efficiently  aid  in  the 
management  of  such  a  paper — having  all  the 
facility  of  preparation  and  practice.  We  go  on  to 
copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  portion 
selected  by  the  New  York  paper.  The  date  was 
Paris,  1  Feb. 

**  You  have  been  informed  by  me  of  the  preg- 
nant discussions  on  the  Texas  or  American  Ques- 
tion in  the  chamber  of  peera  on  the  13th  and  13th 
ultimo,  and  in  that  of  the  deputies  on  the  SOth  and 
31st.  The  subject  was  opened  to  the  peera  by 
Count  Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  once  a  cabinet  minister, 
and  the  author  of  a  good  outline  or  compendium 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  examined 
and  condemned  the  proceedinffs  of  the  government 
in  the  case  of  Texas  as  highly  impoliuc  and  par^ 
tial ;  he  represented  our  country  as  the  surest, 
most  natural  or  necessary  ally  of  France ;  he 
lamented*  that  the  government  had  rendered  im- 
possible its  umpirage  in  the  controveray  between 
the  United  States  and  Euffland.  He  marvelled 
that  alarm  should  be  raised  about  an  imaginary 
universal  republic  of  the  United  States,  when  there 
was  a  real  universal  maritime  monarehy  of  Engw 
land,  which  France  and  the  United  Sutes  together 
alone  could  check  and  resist.  His  sensible  and 
pertinent  atrictures  occupy  about  four  columns  of 
the  Moniteur  Universel,  where  alone  they  are 
properly  reported. — ^His  main  purpose  was  to  force 
Mr.  Guizot  into  an  immediate  explanation  of  hb 
measures  and  viewa,  so  as  to  laj  him  open  for  the 
attacka  which  would  be  made  m  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  . 

<  *  The  minister  satisfied  this  purpose  hj  an  elahcj^ 
rate  exposition  of  his  acts,  motives  and  theoriee. 
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and  a  solemn  dedaration  of  French  neutrality  in 
the  e^ent  of  a  ruptare  between  England  and  our 
Republic. 

'*  His  doctrines  of  a  balance  of  power  for  our 
continent,  and  of  limitation  to  our  republican 
power,  are  wholly  unsusuinable.  He  certainly 
won  the  assent  and  applause  of  the  majority  of  the 
peers.  No  one  of  them  Tentured  to  enter  the  lists 
in  support  of  Count  Pelet.  On  the  20th,  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  Mr.  Thiers  undertook  the 
theme,  and  treated  it  as  became  an  athletic  debater 
and  sagracious  French  statesman.  His  refutation 
of  Mr.  Guizot's  pleading  and  wild  speculations,  and 
his  well  reasoned  preference  of  the  American  to 
the  British  alliance,  fill  a  page  and  a  half  of  the 
Moniteur  of  the  91st  ultimo.  He  placed  himself 
on  lofty  and  broad  grounds,  with  an  admirable  ease 
and  vigor. 

**  Mr.  (ruiaot  asked  a  respite  until  thb  next  day, 
when  the  debate  was  reopened  by  him  in  a  rather 
weak  repetition 'of  what  he  had  uttered  in  the 
other  chamber,  followed, by  an  enlargement  of  his 
balance  theory  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  world. 
Of  the  three  stupendous,  oTorshadowing  nations, 
the  American,  Russian  and  British,  he  deemed  the 
first  the  most  formidable  to  the  universal  equili- 
brium. He  developed  the  topic  of  his  declaration 
of  neutrality,  urging  this  policy  as  a  safeguwd 
against  excitement  and  sympathy  in  France  in 
ftvor  of  the  American  republican  cause,  should 
hostilities  occur.  He  again  defended  and  glorified 
the  entente  cordiale.  His  two  speeches  warranted 
the  common  remark  of  the  London  papers,  that 
they  showed  how  entirely  the  French  government 
was  with  them,  "  heart  and  hand,'*  on  the  Ore- 
ffon,  as  it  had  been  on  the  Texan  question — how 
little  aid  or  aympathy  the  United  States  bad  to 
expect  in  this  meridian.  The  minister  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Bilault,  of  the  left  centre,  an  ani- 
mated, wett-informed,  cogent  speaker,  always 
beard  with  attention,  always  ielt  by  the  different 
parties.  He  expknled  Mr.  Guizot's  principal  state- 
ments and  fancies  with  characteristic  skill,  and 
brought  him,  by  means  of  texts,  into  the  roundest 
self-contradictioii.  The  day  before  yesterday  I 
began  for  you  a  regular  abstract  of  the  official  cor- 
respondence and  of  all  these  exceedingly  interest- 
ing speeches,  but  personal  business  and  various 
interruptions  prevented  me  from  advancing  beyond 
Mr.  Guixot's  first  disclosures  in  the  chamber  of 
peers.  You  can  use  as  you  please  what  I  con- 
trived to  accomplish.  It  imports  the  American 
councils  and  politicians  generally  that  the  effusions 
of  all  the  orators  should  be  submitted  to  their  seri- 
ous reflection,  in  translations  ftom  the  pages  of  the 
Moniteur,  in  which  accuracy  and  plenitude  have 
been  studied.  * 

"  The  strife  was  renewed  in  yesterday's  sitting 
of  the  deputies,  and  with  results  or  incidents 
which  I  lose  no  time  in  noting  briefly.  By  these 
discussions  the  American  question  shows  itself 
with  new  and  important  aspects  for  our  own 
Republie  and  for  France.  It  is  much  indeed  that 
00  many  of  the  influential  orators  and  public  wri- 
ters are  engaged  in  opening  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
their  countrymen  to  the  mistakes  or  deceptions  of 
their  government,  anc|  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
and  relations  suiuble  and  preferable  between  them 
and  our  union.  Berryer,  the  splendid  orator  of 
the  legitimists,  prondaed,  to  a  paragraph  of  the 
address,  this  amendment :  '  If  peace  should  be 
diatntrbed  by  the  eonfiioting  claims  of  two  great 
nations,  Fimoce  will  take  care  that  no  violation 
•haU  be  committed  oo  the  principles  of  public  law, 


which  protect  on  the  seas  the  liber^  and  dignity 
of  international  relations.'  The  old  prescriptive 
doctrines  of  France  on  the  neutral  rights  are,  as 
you  know,  directly  in  conflict  with  the  belligerent 
pretensions  of  Great  Britain. 

*'  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  follow  Berryer  in 
his  impetuous  and  effective  assaults  on  most  of  Mr. 
Guizot's  positions.  He  dissipated  the  pretences 
of  equilibrium  and  neutrality,  and  pronouneed 
ministerial  subserviency  to  the  British  court  and 
cabinet  to  be  the  true  explanation  to  all  that  bad 
been  done,  and  was  now  Tarnished  with  false  or 
ridiculous  glosses.  The  premature  declaration  be 
believed  to  be  meant  to  encourage  the  British  and 
dispirit  the  Americans  in  the  Oregon  negotiatioB. 
Nothing  could  be  ventured  more  hostile  to  the 
latter.  The  beginning  of  the  feigned  neutrality  in 
the  case  of  Texas  vras  adversary  and  leafous 
action ;  the  continuance  of  it  was  the  proclamation 
of  a  passive  system,  thought  to  be  injurious  and 
the  only  practicable  mischief,  for  no  one  imagined 
that  France  could  be  forced  or  betrayed  into  a 
hostile  coalition  with  England  against  the  United 
States.  *  Your  neutrality,'  exclaimed  the  orator, 
*  has  the  most  detestable  character ;  it  is  not 
French,  and  you  demonstrate  this  by  tout  very 
words — by  all  your  special  reasons.'  He  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  more,  after  fuU  prepara- 
tion. 

**Mr.  Gkizot  fought  his  battle  with  his  usual 
intre^iditr.  He  afiirmed  that  there  were  people, 
both  in  England  and  America,  who  represented  to 
one  and  the  other  country  that  France  would  side 
with  one  or  the  other;  that  he  wished  to  belie 
and  defeat  this  allegation ;  he  therefore  proclaimed 
at  once  his  plan  of  neutrality.  *  The  government 
of  England  desires  to  maintain  peace  with  the 
United  States ;  it  sincerely  desires  this  for  good 
reasons,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  do  all  in 
its  power — that  it  will  go,  as  it  has  said,  as  far  aa 
national  honor  will  allow,  to  preserve  peace.  Thus 
there  is  no  great  necessity  to  press  (peser)  on  the 
English  government  to  determine  it  to  peace  ;  it  is 
decided  already  to  the  limits  of  iu  honor.  The  case 
is  not  altogether  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
There  you  have  a  great  party,  powerful,  active, 
noisy,  which  does  not  wish  peace,  which  urges 
war,  and  proclaims  war.  By  the  side  of  this  party 
there  is  another,  very  respectable,  powerful  also, 
that  desires  peace.  This  discordance  exists'even  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ruling  party.  Even  in  the  dem- 
ocratic party  there  are  advocates  of  peace,  and 
advocates  of  war.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that 
I  have  aimed,  by  the  announcement  of  our  neutral 
policy,  to  lend  strength  to  the  friends  of  peace  in 
America.  I  am  persuaded  that  peace  is  deairable 
for  both  countries.  I  sincerely  desire  it  myself. 
I  meant  to  strengthen  the  peace  party,  to  enable 
that  party  to  affirm  that  the  other  must  not  count 
on  dragging  France  into  the  quarrel.' 

'*  Mr.  Guizot  added  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
the  old  maxims  constantly  professed  by  France 
and  msintained,  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  neutral  rights,  would  not  be  abandoned. 
France  would  adhere  to  her  doctrines.  On  this 
head  the  king's  government  was  as  decided  as  the 
honorable  m,  Berryer  could  himself  be.  The 
amendment  was  negatived  as  useless  by  a  large 
majority ;  the  conflict  is  to  be  resumed  on  anotli^ 
amendment;  and  M.  de  Tocqueville  will  finish 
thetaak  of  Berryer." 

The  following  letter,  from  a  eorrespondent  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  is  deejay  impieesive. 
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«*  Pcrif,  Jamiary  SB,  1846. 

"  I  send  Ton  the  report  of  «  recent  debate  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  of  which  our  country  ia  the 
•ubjeot,  and  which  deeply  ooneernB  our  ibture 
history.  You  will  see  that  the  prime  minister  of 
France,  in  vindicatiog  the  interference  of  France 
and  England,  in  the  matter  of  Texas,  now  stows 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  France 
and  the  world,  by  arranf^ing  a  balance  of  power 
that  shall  inclade  the  United  States — that  some 
counterpoise  must  be  sought  for,  in  the  new  world 
or  the  old,  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  a  nation  so 
ambitious  and  advancing  by  strides  so  gigantic. 

'*  This  is  a  new  position,  never  before  avowed, 
and  one  that  involves  very  important  consequences. 
.Tou  will  see  too  that  the  French  papers  denounce 
our  neutral  policy,  prescribed  by  Washington,  as 
a  mean  and  selfish  policy,  such  as  would  disgrace 
a  man  among  men,  and  is  equally  unworthy  of  a 
nation  in  the  graiid  society  of  nations.  For  one 
eause  or  other  this  debate  has  excited  a  very  pro- 
found interest  in  Paris — ^in  the  English  for  a  very 
obvious  reason ;  in  the  French,  because  it  involves 
the  cabinet,  though  principaUy  because  of  the  pur^ 
pose  it  reveals  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  repub- 
lican feeling  of  the  nation ;  in  the  Americans, 
because  it  has  an  aspect  of  reference  to  the  deli- 
cate question  now  pending  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.  To  me^  however,  it  has  had  yet  another 
and  distinct  kind  of  interest,  an  interest  of  fore- 
cast, in  which  I  have  contemplated  the  rising  day 
of  our  nation,  its  appalling  power,  the  enemies 
that  will  be  leagued  against  it,  the  changes  it 
must  work  in  the  relations  of  man  to  government 
everywhere,  conflicts  of  diplomacy  and  possibly 
of  arms  which  jure  to  be  the  necessary  penalty  of 
its  greatness. 

^*  The  delMUe  was  opened  by  M.  Guizot.  A  few 
days  after,  M.  Thiers  took  occasion  to  assail  the 
doctrine  touching  our  country  avowed  by  Mr.  G. 
This  speech  was  received  both  ia  and  out  of  the 
chambers  with  great  enthusiaam.  The  next  day 
M.  Guizot  replied.  By  the  politeness  of  our  con- 
sul, Mr.  Walsh,  I  was  enabled  to  be  present, 
though  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  hear  the 
debate  was  so  great  at  to  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obuin  a  ticket.  Every  niche  in  the  galle- 
ries was  occupied.  And  the  attitude  and  manner 
of  the  assemblage  were  such  as  to  indicate  the 
profouodest  feeling  of  interest.  Dialogue,  and 
gesture,  and  silence,  and  looks  of  though tfulness, 
and  looks  of  passion — all  indicated  that  the  mind 
of  the  ffreat  auditory  was  powerfully  wrought 
upon.  And  the  subject  was  my  countrv! — my 
country  as  a  great  nation,  fit  to  be  viewed,  if  not 
with  enmity,  yet  with  jealous  caution !  The 
debate,  though  scantily  reported,  will  speak  for 
itself.  I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more  power- 
fully moved  than  while  I  sat  there,  a  stranger 
among  strangers,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
•cene.  I  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  dis- 
covered my  country. 

'*  I  had  measured  her  territory,  computed,  a  hun- 
dred times,  the  growth  of  her  |>opu]ation,  foretold 
her  times,  imagined  the  great  circle  of  her  domin- 
ion, at  no  distant  period,  filled  with  swarming  mil- 
lions of  people — but  I  needed  to  he  here,  in  the 
capital  of  France,  the  diplomatic  capital  of  Europe, 
to  see  a  great  nation,  second  in  arts  and  arms  to 
no  other,  debating,  with  profound  seriousness,  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  raise  up  some 
balafiee  of  power  against  the  United  States— to 
hear  it  maintained  that  Russia,  England  and  the 
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United  States  are  the  three  gnat  formidaUc 
powers  that  require  to  be  watched  with  cautioua 
jealousy— this  only  could  make  me  truly  fed  what 
is  the  real  import  of  my  country.  This  debate  ia 
remarkable  too,  as  being  the  first  instance  in  which  * 
the  great  nowers  of  Europe  have  avowed  the 
necessity  of  extending  their  diplomatic  circle  of 
balances  so  as  to  indwle  us. 

"  Hitherto  they  have  held,  for  the  most  part,  the 
gracious  attitude  externally  of  well-wishers,  re- 
garding us  as  a  kind  of  experimental  nation  beyond 
the  aea,  which  it  was  at  least  safe  to  leave  onmo- 
leeted.  But  the  experiment  it  seems,  is  nearly 
over— w[e  are  already  formidable.  It  might  surely 
be  pardoned  to  an  American,  in  such  a  scene,  and 
at  such  a  moment,  if  he  allowed  a  new  sentiment 
of  pride  for  his  country  to  wake  in  his  bosom. 
Neither  would  it  be  wholly  malicioos  in  him  to 
enjoy  the  jealousy  of  such  a  nation  aa  France ;  or 
to  feel,  in  such  a  debate  as  this  which  now  agitates 
the  French  capital,  that  he  is  beholding  the  en- 
trance of  his  nation  into  place  among  the  leading 
powers  of  the  world. 

^'  At  the  same  time  graver  thoughts  wiU  crowd 
upon  him.  He  sees,  at  once,  tha^  it  is  the  pen- 
alty of  increase  to  his  country  thiit  all  its  relations 
to  the  world  must  be  changed.  It  can  no  longer 
be  indulged  in  that  repose  which  obscurity  yields. 
It  must  stand  out  in  the  public  attitude  of  a  great 
nation,  to  be  the  object  oi  fear  and  hatred,  to  main- 
tain its  conflict  with  the  arts,  and  intn^uee  of  polit- 
ical combination,  and  mix  itself  in  vnth  the  great 
flood  of  human  history.  It  may  still  maintain  its 
neutrality,  but  it  cannot  be  what  it  must,  without 
being  dreaded;  and  it  cannot  be  the  object  of 
dread  without  having  a  conflict  to  sustain  on  every 
side. 

*'  The  ocean  too  is  narrowed  to  a  third  of  its  for- 
mer width,  by  the  inventions  of  modem  commerce, 
so  that  while  it  rises  in  power,  it  is  drawing  itself 
up  also  into  a  more  close  and  ominofis  proximity  to 
the  great  nations  of  the  world.  What  will  be  the 
efifect  of  this  new  position  assumed  by  M.  Guizot 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell ;  one  thin^  is  sure,  that, 
however  much  we  may  protest  sgamst  it,  we  can- 
not be  the  nation  that  we  must  be,  without  incur- 
ring all  that  be  proposes.  Nothing  will  save  us 
from  it,  but  to  transfer  the  United  States  to  some 
other  planet.  From  this  moment  onward  our  posi- 
tion is  changed. 

*'  There  is,  too,  another  and  deeper  reason  for 
the  rising  jealousy  that  is  now  manifested — that  I 
mean  which  is  stated  with  so  much  gravity  by  M. 
Thiers,  when  he  says  that  France  can  no  way 
hope  to  obtain  her  freedom  of  adiorif  except  by 
the  growth  and  political  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  He  speaks  like  one  who  knows  the  work- 
ing of  European  diplomacy — ^knows  that  France  is 
restrained  in  the  working  of  its  tree  principles  by  a 
combination  of  governments,  all  engaged  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  institutions  that  may  be 
nncomfortaUe  or  dangerous  to  the  neighborhood 
of  monarchy.  M.  Thiers  is  not  a  republican  in 
name.  He  does  not  speak  as  one  of  the  republi- 
oan  party,  but  he  sees,  with  the  comprehensive  eye 
of  a  statesman,  that  there  is,  in  France,  what  sym-* 
pathizes  with  the  United  States,  and  that  when  the 
United  States  have  become  that  vast  and  mifihty 
nation  which  they  are  destined  to  become,  filling 
the  sea  with  their  power,  and  casting  their  shadow 
across  tfie  nations  of  the  world,  then  there  wiU  be 
a  balance  of  power  cast  on  the  side  of  Francel^ 
She  will  then  nave  her  freedom  of  action.    NotUV^ 
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ing  coald  be  more  true,  and  no  truth  coald  haye  a 
Taster  import. 

"  We  have  only  to  imagine  the  United  States 
becoming  a  nation  of  a  hundred  miltions  of  people, 
'  filling  the  world  with  her  commeroe,  advanced  in 
arts  and  intelliffence  and  social  happiness,  and 
presentiag  her  rormidable  front  to  the  combined 
hostility  of  the  world,  to  see  that  all  the  restraints 
which  now  encompass  France  are  dissolved. 
There  is  a  new  balance  of  moral  power  as  well  as 
physical,  and  France  will  be  assuredly  free  to  do 
her  will,  however  much  it  may  annoy  the  neigh- 
borhood of  monarchy.  I  mistake,  too,  if  the 
French  government,  in  the  new  position  that  is 
avowed,  is  not  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  fact,  for 
the  stability  of  the  present  dynasty  in  France  is 
more  endangered  by  the  republican  feeling  of  the 
nation  than  by  an^  other  cause.  To  call  out  and 
emi>ody  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  present  mode  of 
government  and  against  republicanism  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  times. 

''  But  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
present  dynasty  dies,  notwithstanding,  with  Louis 
rhilippe.  However  that  may  be,  nothing  can  be 
more  sure  thai^  that  there  are  elements  of  sound 
liberty  at  work  in  France,  which  will  somehow 
have  their  way.  I  am  surprised  by  what  I  see  of 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  French  people. 
They  are  fast  becoming  a  new  people.  The  revo- 
lution was  a  terrible,  but  yet  I  am  convinced  a 
cheap  good  to  France.  It  has  broken  up  the  old 
system  and  blown  it  as  chaff  to  the  winds.  Priest- 
craft has  come  to  a  full  end  ;  the  lordly  manners 
of  the  hierarchy  are  utterly  swept  away.  Propr 
erty  has  gone  into  a  new  distribution — it  is  in  fact 
well  distributed — ^better  nowhere,  as  I  might  show 
by  statistics,  save  in  the  United  States.  Industry 
is  called  into  action  and  stimulated  by  new  hopes. 
The  arts  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  W^th 
is  increasing. 

**  Education  b  becoming  a  topic  of  greater  inter- 
est; and  with  all  this  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 
which  must  indeed  be  a  consequence,  that  the 
character  of  the  people  is  undergoing  a  very  marked 
change.  I  had  heard  of  the  volatUity  of  the  French 
people,  as  who  has  not?  and  I  expected  when  I 
entered  France  to  see  nothing  else — and  indeed 
that  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  ke^p  my  gravity. 
But  the  first  thing  that  struck  me,  on  landing  from 
Italy,  was,  that  I  had  come  among  a  sedate,  sober, 
thinking  people.  They  have  a  look  of  care  as 
Tou  pass  them,  and  walk  as  if  they  had  some 
business  on  their  hands.  Judging  from  their  man- 
ner, you  would  think  that  you  had  mistaken  your 
country  and  landed  in  the  United  States.  The 
change  I  speak  of  is  generally  remarked.  Noth- 
ing is  so  common  as  to  hear  that  Paris  is  far  less 
goy  than  it  used  to  be,  and  yet  it  is  richer  and 
more  populous  every  year. 

*'  No  country  in  Europe  is  advancing  as  rapidly 
as  France.  I  doubt  whethcjr  there  is  anywhere  a 
greater  share  of  general  happiness.  You  will  see 
more  of  filth  and  wretchedness  in  London  in  a  day, 
yoQ  will  be  accosted  by  more  beggars,  than  m 
raris  during  a  week.  Indeed,  I  have  scarcely 
been  saluted  by  a  beggar  since  I  have  been  here. 
Even  New  York  is  far  worse  than  Paris  in  this 
respect.  Such  a  nation,  rely  upon  it,  is  destined 
to  be  as  free  as  it  desires,  whether  nominally  re- 
publican or  not.  The  day  is  coming  too  when  all 
that  M.  Thiers  speaks  of  will  be  realized.  Why 
should  not  the  French  government,  beinjf  jealous 
^f  France,  be  jealous  also  of  the  United  States  1 


Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  the  monazdiiet  of 
Europe  are  becoming  alarmed  by  our  inereaae. 
It  means  too  much !  It  is  a  fact  too  formidahla ! 
Let  them  try  their  arts  and  set  their  balances.  Oar 
day  will  come  in  spite  of  them — ^and  theirs  too ! 
The  more  I  see  of  this  world,  however  grand  the 
aspect  of  its  time-worn  features,  the  greater  priv* 
ilege  and  honor  do  I  think  it  to  be  a 

"citizen  of  the  united  states." 

We  go  on  to  copy  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Walshes 
Letters  of  27th  January  to  1st  February  : — 

'<  Our  Paris  politicians  are  struck  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  explanation  of  the  sudden  and  considerable 
increases  of  the  British  naval  and  military  forces ; 
it  corresponded  and  referred  only  to  the  increase  of 
the  British  colonial  possessions'— a  satire  on  Mr. 
Oui«>t*s  phantasmagoria  of  American  aggraodiae> 
nient.  We  are  not  bound ,  however,  to  Mie ve  that 
there  is  not  something  more  in  the  armaments: 
France  is  active  on  her  side ;  the  assarances  of  the 
British  premier  will  not  beguile  American  vigi- 
lance. 

*'  The  passage  of  Queen  Victoria's  speech  rriat- 
ing  t(i  France  beuig  a  cold  formula  in  comparisoa 
with  the  devout  and  obsequious  fervor  with  which 
the  British  alliance  was  celebrated  by  Louis 
Philippe,  has  keenly  mortified  the  French  coosep* 
vatives :  *  Our  present  union,'  *  good  uoderstandbg 
that  happily  subsists,'  &c.  In  the  Victoria  speeon 
of  this,  as  in  that  of  last  year,  the  emperor  of  Rosshi 
has  precedence,  and  he  is  the  only  sovereign  abeo* 
lutely  obnoxious  to  the  Frendi  court  and  cabinet 
Probably  it  does  not  suit  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  with  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria,  that 
its  relations  with  the  French  should  be  thought  so 
close  and  fond — so  intimett,  as  Mr.  Guizoi  repeats 
edly  proclaimed  them  in  his  anti-American  speech 
of  the  22d  instant.  It  seems  to  me,  moreover, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not  thank  Mr.  Goiiot,  or 
at  least  will  disclaim  responsibility,  for  his  theories 
of  equilibrium  in  America  and  the  scheme  of  limit- 
ing American  republicanism. 

"  The  political  chronicle  of  the  Revue  des  Deox 
Mondes  mentions  the  Texas  debate  as  follows  : 

**  *  A  question  of  great  interest  deeply  engaged 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  will  necessarily  be  again 
discussed  by  the  Deputies.  Count  Pelet  argued 
that  the  French  government  should  have  abstained 
from  all  interference  in  the  case  of  Texas.  The 
minister  of  foreign  a  flairs  is  never  wanting  in  tal- 
ent for  questions  difficult  to  be  defended,  nor  in 
ingenious  theories  and  eloquent  exposition  of  them. 
Provided  Texas  were  well  peopled  and  furnished 
us  with  a  market,  of  what  consequence,  we  ask, 
to  us  whether  independent  or  American  1  Mr. 
Guizot,  with  his  sagacity,  could  not  believe  that 
Mexico  and  New  Grenada  would  become  a  match 
for  the  American  Union,  or  the  Spanish  for  the 
Anglo-Savon  race.  Mr.  G.'s  whole  argument  is 
but  for  the  nonce.  France  has  cause  enough  for 
disquietude  about  England,  and  need  not  conceive 
alarm  about  the  progress  of  the  United  Sutes, 
though  they  should  extend  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  regular  consequence  of 
all  Mr.  Guizot's  alarms  and  theories  is,  that  France 
should  proceed  in  the  case  of  Oregon  as  she  has 
done  in  that  of  Texas.  French  mediation  is  now 
impoesible.  The  French  instructions  against  an* 
nexation  were  pay  for  the  convention  of  May  last 
respecting  visit.  The  minister,  no  one  doubtai 
was  obliged  to  make  a  bargain,  but  it  was  a  tmj 
bad  one.'  uigitizea  Dy  \^jvj\jw  lv^ 
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•*  The  old  proieot  of  imposing  a  Enropean  king 
on  Mexico  has  oeen  revived  in  the  Joarnal  des 
Debate  this  month,  and  duly  assented  to  by  the 
London  Times.  After  stating  that  Mr.  Poinsett, 
conformably  to  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
labored  to  bring  about  the  federal  system  in  Mexico, 
in  order  to  dismember  her  the  more  easily,  the 
Debats  pretends  to  have  been  informed  by  private 
correspondence  and  trustworthy  travellers  that  all 
the  honest  and  well-intentioned  people  of  the  coun- 
try regretted  the  royal  rule,  and  expressed  lively 
wishes  to  see  it  reconstUvted  in  the  hands  of  some 
fbrei^  prince.  '  This  return,'  adds  the  Journal, 
'  of  the  Spanish  American  republics  to  monarchical 
ideas  is  a  serious  subject  for  meditation ;  they  turn 
their  spirits  to  monarchy  as  their  only  means  of 
safety.'  Now,  see  how  the  Times  follows  out  the 
notions  of  the  Debats : 

u  i  3y  yfY^g^i  means  are  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment to  be  restored  in  Mexico!  It  is  clear  to 
demonstration  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  now 
witness  is  rapidly  preparing  the  whole  country  for 
subjugation,  and,  after  having  asserted  their  mde- 
Dend^nce  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  provinces  of 
New  Spain  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Uie  Congress 
of  Washington.  There  is  but  one  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Mexico  cannot  remain  as  it  is.  It  must 
either  sink  without  a  struggle  under  the  yoke  of  a 
Deighboring  republic,  hostile  and  opposed  to  the 
whole  character  of  its  native  population  by  race,  by 
religion,  and  hj  institutions,  or  it  must  seek,  by 
strengthening  its  connexion  with  Europe,  a  pro- 
tection against  the  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment and  dominion  which  is  eager  to  establish  a 
QDiversal  sovereignty  over  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica. Such  a  connexion  with  Europe  can  clearly 
have  but  one  form  and  one  origin — ^the  form, 
monarchical ;  the  origin,  Spanish.  The  results  of 
Mexican  independence  are  before  the  world.  The 
people  of  Mexico  cannot  be  insensible  to  their  own 
ruin,  however  powerless  they  may  be  to  avert  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  reappearance  on  the  shores  of  America 
of  that  flag  of  Spain  which  was  originally  planted 
there  by  the  great  discoverers  and  captains  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  which  left  i indestructible  traces  of 
its  pristine  authority  in  the  colonial  descendants  of 
the  Spanish  people!  It  would  be  as  easy  to  ac- 
complish the  conquest  of  Mexico  at  the  present 
moment,  with  a  handful  of  the  troops  which  form 
the  garrison  of  Cuba,  as  in  the  days  of  the  abori- 
ginal Mexican  princes.  Would  it  be  impracticable 
to  accompany  such  an  expedition  with  political  in- 
stitutions fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, and  calculated  to  rescue  them  from  the  perils 
which  threaten  their  national  existence!  When 
we  threw  out  this  suggestion,  some  months  ago, 
we  confess  that  it  wore  an  air  of  romance,  and 
might  be  received  with  incredulity.  But  the  more 
the  worid  has  learned  of  the  utter  weakness  of 
Mexico,  and  the  unquestionable  designs  of  the 
United  States,  the  more  uroenthas  the  case  become, 
and  the  more  practical  th^application  of  the  only 
remedy  which  has  been  thought  of.  As  far  as 
Spain  herself  is  concerned,  such  an  enterprise 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  man  whose  military 
success  and  whose  resolute  character  have  already 
restored  so  much  of  the  lustre  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  In  Mexico,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Spain,  bringing  with  him  a  moderate  force  to  re- 
store order  to  the  country,  and  the  guaranties  of  a 
constitutional  government  for  the  protection  of  its 
liberties,  would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  a 
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considerable  party,  and  would  confer  ioestimaUe 
benefits  on  the  people,  whibt  he  would  reestablish 
a  natural  and  salutary  connexion  with  the  maritime 
and  constitutional  powers  of  Europe.  Amongst 
the  cognate  suitors  of  Queen  Isabella  it  would  noi 
be  difficult  to  point  out  the  very  individual  best 
fitted  for  such  an  enterprise  by  his  personal  quali- 
ties and  his  liberal  sentiments.  And,  if,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  United  States  were  thwarted  by  a 
measure  with  which  they  have  not  the  most  di»- 
tant  right  to  interfere,  they  are  certainly  not  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  the  united  policy  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  when  its  sole  object  would  be  to  pre- 
serve a  national  government  in  New  Spain,  and  to 
repair  the  disastrous  effects  of  abortive  revolutions 
upon  the  provinces  which  were  once  annexed  to 
the  Spanish  crown.' 

**  You  will  see  that  the  British  are  determined  to 
have  the  most,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  argument  in 
the  Oregon  auestion.  Mr.  Falconer,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  office  in  London,  published 
in  the  newspapers  a  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
able  reply  to  Mr.  Pakenham.  Mr.  Trayers  Twiss, 
D.C.L..and  F.R.S.,  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  put  forth  an  octavo 
(with  two  maps)  entitled,  TTie  Oregon  Qtiestion 
Examined,  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  plied 
the  subject  incessantly  through  one  or  other  of  the 
chief  liondon  organs.  The  titles  of  two  more  of 
the  books  will  suffice  to  show  the  rifeness  of  the 
dispute : 

"  *  Just  ready,  in  8yo.,  price  4s.,  Thx  Oregon 
TxRRiTORY.  Claims  thereto  of  England  and 
America  considered ;  its  Condition  and  Prospects. 
By  a  late  resident  there.  Non  ego  stun  votes,  sed 
prisci  consdus  €tvi.    By  Alex.  Simpson,  Esq.' 

**  *  The  Oregon  Question  determined  by  the  rules 
of  inter-national  law.  By  Edward  J.  Wallace,  M. 
A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Bombay.' 

**  We  have  received  the  proceedings  of  your 
Con^Tess  down  to  the  9th  January.  Abstracts  are 
furnished  in  the  Paris  journals,  and  sought  with 
eagerness.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  has  pro- 
duced some  sensation,  but  greatly  less  than  its 
effect  in  England,  where  it  was  heralded  as  *  most 
important  news  from  America.'  The  vilification 
which  his  late  assertion  of  his  country's  rights  and 
power  has  brought  upon  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel  teaches  the  value  of  the  British  lauda- 
tion which,  some  twelvemonth  ago,  attended  his 
manifestations  promotive  of  favorite  British  ends. 
Thus  would  any  other  American  statesman  or 
patriot  fare,  or  author,  or  journalist,  if,  afler  action 
m  unison  with  foreign  interests  or  purposes- 
cheered  and  flattered  from  abroad — he  happened  to 
give  vent  to  national  sentiments,  and  prefer  national 
rights  obnoxious  to  foreign  claims  and  calculations. 

**  You  will  see  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  in 
quite  a  melting  mood  at  Glasgow  in  regard  to  the 
Oregon  dispute,  and  not  half  so  stern  about  it  last 
week  in  parliament  as  he  was  last  year.  On  the 
27th  ultimo  the  dramatic  representation  proved  less 
general  and  imposing  than  on  the  first  occasion. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  declared  against  Ameri- 
can pretensions  and  recommended  fearful  arma- 
ments, is  vehemently  suspected  of  designs  on  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  by  grace  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  was  welcome  when  he  produced  Oregon  cheers ; 
but,  on  the  27th,  his  new  allegiance  becoming  of- 
ficious. Sir  Robert  *  did  beg  the  honorable  gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Hume)  to  allow  him  to  conduct 
his  own  case.'  f^ 

*'  You  wUl  observe  that  the  premier  designated 
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oatt  M  a  nobler  quality  of  food  than  Indian  corn — 
in  order,  we  may  presnme,  to  gratify  the  Scotch. 
Th9  disparagement  is  almost  a  casus  heUi,  The 
newspapers,  m  their  synopsis  of  his  plan,  express 
themselves  in  this  way,  with  all  ntwoeti : 

"  *  Agricalture :  Indian  com  to  he  admitted  dutjr 
free.  This  is  a  hoon  to  the  agriculturists,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  pointing  out  that  beautiful  dispensation 
of  Providence  by  which  manure  js  rendered  the 
fertilizer  of  the  soil ;  while  the  rising  price  of  rape 
and  linseed  justify  the  free  introduction  of  nutritious 
food  for  fattening  cattle.' 

'^Send  over  a  few  Virffinian  cooks  or  house- 
keepers to  prove  the  exoellences  and  varieties  of 
com  bread,  fit  for  a  royal  repast." 


An  Indian  Hanging. — ^The  first  Indian  that 
was  capitally  executed  by  the  Cherokees,  under 
Cherokee  laws  and  by  a  Cherokee  sheriff,  was  a 
man  named  Nat,  who  was  hanged  several  yenra 
ago,  about  five  miles  from  Van  Buren,  Arkansas, 
for  the  murder  of  another  Indian,  who  was  called 
Musquito.  We  have  the  particulars  from  an  eye- 
witness. The  sheriff  had  caused  a  gallows  to  be 
erected  a  short  distance  from  the  Court  lodge,  but 
when  the  culprit  was  brought  to  it,  he  being  a 
very  tall  man,  it  was  found  to  be  too  short  for  his 
accommodation,  and  some  other  place  had  to  be 
sought  for  the  execution. 

The  whole  band  of  Indiana,  with  the  sheriflTand 
Nat  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  betook  themselves 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  in  search  of  a  nroper 
tree  from  which  to  suspend  the  prisoner  ;  and  alter 
a  little  time,  a  tall  cotton  wood  was  found,  with  a 
projecting  branch  far  up  the  trank,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  all  was  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Nat, 
now  that  all  things  were  ready,  expr^sed  a  wish 
to  bathe  in  the  river  once  more,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do,  carefully  regarded  by  the  rifles  from 
the  shore.  He  went  into  the  water,  frolicked 
abfint  for  some  time,  swam  to  and  fro  with  great 
apparent  pleasure — then  came  to  the  shore,  donned 
his  blanket  and  stood  ready  for  the  last  act  of  the 
drama. 

The  sherifif  now  told  him  to  climb  the  tree,  which 
he  commenced  doing,  the  officer  of  the  law  toiling 
up  after  him  with  the  fatal  cord.  Nat  reached  the 
projecting  limb  of  the  tree,  and  was  desired  by  the 
sheriff  to  work  himself  as  fiur  out  upon  it,  from  the 
trunk,  as  he  could— which  was  oone,  when  the 
sheriff  adjusted  the  noose  around  his  neck,  and 
tied  the  other  end  of  the  rope  around  the  limb. 
All  these  preparations  were  conducted  with  the 
utmost  cooioeas,  and  the  moat  perfect  good  un* 
derstanding  existed  between  the  sherifir  and  the 
Indian. 

When  all  the  arrangements  were  completed^ 
the  sheriff 'told  Nat  that  be  would  slide  down  the 
tree  to  the  ground,  and  make  a  si^:nal  when  he, 
the  prisoner,  must  jump  off  the  limb— to  which 
Nat  cheerfully  assented.  The  sheriff  reached  the 
ground  and  lookinff  up  to  the  limb  upon  which  sat 
the  poor  victim,  he  shouted — **  Now,  Nat,  you 
red  devil,  jump  !"  And  jump  Nat  did,  and  after  ^ 
few  struggles,  hung  a  mass  of  lifeless  clay,  to  the 
infinite  wonderment  of  his  red  brethren,  who  had 
never  before  been  regaled  with  the  sight  of  an 
execution  of  that  kind.— AAony  AUas. 
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Theology :  Explained  and  Defended  in  a  series  of 
Sermons f  by  TImothy  Dwight,  LL.D.,  in  four 
volumes. 

Thi  first  volume  of  this  new  and  cheap  editton 
of  President  Dwight's  great  system  of  theology,  is 
just  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  With  »]^ 
large  religions  denomination  this  is  a  favorite 
work.  It  is  marked  with  gr^t  and  generally 
acknowledged  ability.  Its  fkme  in  Europe  is  evea 
greater  than  in  this  country,  as  a  proof  of  which  it 
has  long  been  the  text  book  in  several  eo|l€fea 
alNToad,  and  among  them  in  the  University  of  Bom- 
buzgh,  of  which  Uie  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmeis  was 
till  recently  the  chancellor.— The  present  editiea 
contains  a  biography  of  the  author,  which  vrill  he 
lead  with  interest.— f^vewm^  Posi. 
Guy  Rwers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia,  by  W.  GoaroRX 

SiMMS. 

This  romance  of  southwestern  life  enjoyed  a 
great  popularity  some  ten  or  twelve  sunnnersBhiee. 
Since  then,  many  to  whom  this  esteemed  novelist 
was  at  that  time  scarcely  known,  have  swelled  the 
ranks  of  readers,  and  with  such  this  fkvorite  pro- 
duction will  find  a  read?  welcome.  It  is  printed 
in  a  single  duodecimo  volume. — Evening  Post, 
MWs  System  of  Loffic,    New  York.    Haepxe  & 

^ROTHEKS. 

T«i8  has  been  pronounced  the  most  important 
work  which  has  appeared  in  the  department  of 
mental  science  since  the  publicatioa  of  Loeke'a 
Essay  on  the  Understanding.  It  presents  what 
we  have  never  had  before,  and  what,  indeed,  many 
writers  have  declared  to  be  impossible,  a  gene> 
ralixation  of  the  methods  of  investigating  truth  b^ 
induction,  a  process  of  which  the  disooveiT  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Bacon,  though  practised  kmg 
before  his  time,  but  of  which  no  scientifio  and 
philosophical  system  had  ever  been  made.  The 
other  branches  of  the  general  subject  are  treated 
with  great  ability  and  in  a  very  full  and  satisia^ 
tory  manner.  The  style  is  clear  and  strong,  and 
the  work  is  in  every  respect  one  which  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  respect  of  all  sound  thinkers  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  adopted 
as  a  text  book  in  all  our  colleges.  It  is  issued  in 
a  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  609 
pages. — Commercial  Advertiser. 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  edited  by  Mas.  Goal. 
New  York.    Harper  A  Brotheia. 

This  spirited  novel  is  founded  on  the  brief  but 
eventful  history  of  Caroline  Matilda^e  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  mother  of  the  late  King  Frederic 
VI.,  the  causes  of  whos»  misfortunes,  which 
involved  her  in  the  fall  of  Strnensee,  the  minister, 
hurled  her  from  the  throne,  tore  her  from  her  chil- 
dren, and  exiled  her  for  life  from  her  adopted 
country,  are  said  to  be  here  detailed  with  truthful- 
ness and  simplicity.— Omtm^rcia/  Advertiser. 
Modem  Standard  Drama.  Vol.  i.  New  York. 
W.  Tayloe. 


This  handsome  volume  contains,  in  good  type. 
Ion,  Fazio,  The  Lady  of  Lyona,  Richlieu,  The 
Wife,  The  Honey  Moon,  School  for  Scandal, 
Money. 

I'  Qnmi  Mian^  or  the  Last  Dam  of  the  Goth.  A 
Historical  Romance.  By  W  Giuioas  Son. 
New  York.    W.  Taykw. 
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Prom  the  Edinburgh  Berlew. 
1.  Qmgrh  de  Vtenru.    RecueU  des  Pikes  Offid- 

eUes,    6  vols.    8vo.    Paris:  1816. 
3.  BecueU  OffickHe  des  Pikes  concematU  le  Droit 

PvJbiic  de  la  Suisse.    2  vols.    8vo.  Zurich: 

1832-34. 

3.  Rapport  de  la  Onnmission  de  la  Dike  sur  le 

prijet  d*Acte  Fidirale,  SvQ,  Geneva:   1833. 

4.  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States.    By  J.  Story,  LL.D.    3  vols.    8vo. 
Boston:  1833. 

Ik  out  review  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  work,  we 
sketched  an  outline,  meagre  and  imperfect,  bat 
still  an  outline  of  the  great  science  which  con- 
siders those  relations  of  independent  oommonities 
which  are  produced  or  regulated  by  international 
law.  The  rights,  however,  and,  consequential  on 
those  rights,  the  obligations,  which  bekraff  to 
aorereiffa  nations  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  not  the  only  relations  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Any  t^  or  more  nations  may 
vary  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations  by  com> 
pact.  Such  nations  stand  towards  one  another  in 
the  federal  rdaOon;  under  which  term  we  include 
every  relation  created  by  treaty,  from  the  slight 
ties  which  connect  England  and  Sweden,  down 
to  the  intimate  confederation  which  binds,  or  is 
intended  to  bind,  together  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  duties  which  may  be  imposed,  and  the 
claims  which  may  be  created,  by  this  relation, 
obviously  differ  from  those  which  owe  their  origin 
to  international  law.  For  if  they  were  the  same, 
treaties  would  be  unneoessanr,  just  as  contracts 
would  be  unnecessary,  if  all  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  were  governed  by  municipal  law. 
All  that  international  la^  in  the  one  case,  and 
municipal  law  in  the  other,  can  do,  is  to  direct 
that  treaties  and  contracts  be  faithfully  performed, 
and  to  give  rules  in  certain  cases  for  their  inter- 
pretation. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate,  or  even  accurately  to 
classifv,  the  objects  for  which  treaties  are  con- 
tracted, would  be  fruitless.  Roughly,  it  xoxj  be 
said  that  their  principal  objects  are  four,  first, 
the  termination  of  existing  disputes  ;  secondly,  the 
avoiding  future  ones ;  thnrdly,  mutual  assistance ; 
and  fourthly,  the  preventing  one  government 
from  using  its  powers  of  external  action,  or  of 
internal  legislauon,  to  the  inconvenience  of  an* 
other. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes  belong  the  treaties 
hj  which  wars  are  ended,  or  by  which  controver- 
sies which  might  have  inflamed  into  virars  are 
settled.  To  the  second  belong  arrangements  of 
boundaries,  of  rights  of  passage  and  of  fishery, 
agreements  on  controverted  questions  in  interna- 
tional law,  and,  stiU  more  directly,  engagements 
that  all  future  ditputes  shall  be  decide,  not  by 
fbfce  but  by  arbitration.  Treaties  for  mutual 
assistance  are  directed  either  a^inst  third  states, 
which  appear  to  the  contracting  parties  to  be 
stBong  enough  to  be  objects  of  alarm,  or  to  be 
weak  enough  to  be  subjects  for  spoliation  or  par- 
tition ;  or  against  particular  classes  of  the  subjects 
of  the  contracting  governments. 
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To  the  fourth  class,  belong  commercial  treaties, 
those  which  stipulate  that  the  subjects  of  each 
government  shall  be  capable  of  holding  land  or 
office  in  the  other ;  those  by  which  one  contract- 
ing purty  renounces  the  right  to  encage  in  war  or 
in  auiances  without  the  consent  of  Uie  other ;  and 
those  which  prohibit  certain  domestic  institutions, 
such  as  a  free  press  or  religious  disabilities.  Of 
coarse,  a  treaty  between  nations,  like  a  contract 
between  individuals,  circumscribes  the  freedom  of 
action  of  each  party ;  and  as  the  purposes  to  be 
effected  in  common  become  more  numerous,  each 
confederate  renounces  more  and  more  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  until  at  length  its  separate  nationality 
may  disappear,  and  the  confederacy  becomes  an 
incorporation. 

In  the  following  P&9^  ^'^  propose  to  consider 
four  of  the  principal  existiog  confederacies— the 
Zollverein,  the  German  Confederation,  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  the  American  Union ;  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  each 
confederacy,  and  of  the  cAusee  which  led  to  their 
adoption  ;  to  point  out  some  of  their  most  material 
ments  and  defects ;  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  states  which  have  formed  them  have  retained 
their  separate  independence. 

TbeZoUverein  belongs  to  the  fourth  class  of 
treaties..  It  is  a  commercial  consolidation  of  the 
contraetinj;  states.  But  this  object  could  not  have 
been  obtamed  unless  each  had  sacrificed  its  power 
of  independent  action  on  several  important  sub- 
jects. The  exterior  frontier  of  the  confederate 
states  is  about  1063  Grerman  miles  in  length— of 
which  774  belong  to  Prussia,  151  to  Bavaria,  58 
to  Saxony,  3  to  Wirtemberg,  60  to  Baden,  and 
the  remaining  16  to  HessA^Jassel ;  leaving  to 
Hesse  Darmsisdt,  Nassau,  the  Thuringian  States, 
and  Frankfort,  no  exterior  frontier  whatever.  If 
the  treaty,  therefore,  had  contained  no  stipulations 
except  for  mutual  f^edom  of  trade,  it  would  have 
deprived  the  latter  states  of  all  revenue  from  cus- 
toms, and  have  altered  capricioisly  the  revenues 
of  the  others; — increasing  those  of  Prussia, 
Baden,  and  Bavaria,  and  diminishing  those  of 
Wirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  To 
prevent  this,  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  collected  along  the  exterior  frontier  should 
be  brought  to  one  account,  and  divided  between 
the  difierent  states  according  to  their  relatiye  popu- 
lation. This  rendered  a  new  set  of  provisions 
necessary :  as  the  revenue  collected  by  each  fron- 
tier state  was  no  longer  her  own,  but  a  portion  of 
a  common  fund,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
allow  her  to  regulate  it.  A  common  tarifiT,  there- 
fore, was  established.  Another  necessary  conse- 
quence was  the  modification  of  excise  duties,  to 
Srevent  the  excise  revenue  of  one  state  from  being 
estroyed  by  the  introduction  of  unexcised  com- 
modities from  the  others.  So  far,  however, 
nothing  was  done  except  with  the  express  consent 
of  each  state.  Bat  neither  a  tarifif  nor  an  excise 
can  remain  long  unaltered.  Each  must  be  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  changes  in  in- 
duction and  in  commerce.  And  if  every  alteratioii 
had  required  a  new  treaty,  and  could  have  been 
defeated  therefore  by  the  opposition  of  a  sfaiffle 
stale ,  the  confederacy  would  m  time  have  been  £•• 
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solved  ;  either  by  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  ^ant  of  reform,  or  by  the  disputes  and  difficul- 
ties which  every  attempt  at  reform  must  have 
created.  A  congress,  therefore,  to  which  each 
state  sends  a  delegate,  meets  annually— considers 
the  changes  which  any  member  of  the  confedera- 
tion may  propose,  and  decides  by  a  majority.  The 
parties  to  the  Zollverein,  therefore,  have  re- 
fbquished  their  separate  independence  on  two 
important  administrative  points — commerce  and 
finance.  The  Prussian  tariff,  which  they  have 
substantially  adopted,  though  in  many  respects 
positively  objectionable,  is  relatively  good; — far 
better  than  that  of  England  with  all  its  modern 
improvements,  and,  of  course,  still  more  superior 
to  the  barbarous  systems  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
The  members  of  the  union,  who,  when  they  joined 
it,  were  subject  to  a  more  liberal  tariS*  than  that 
which  they  now  endure,  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  found  their  new  freedom  of  internaJ  trade 
more  than  a  compensation.  The  danger  is,  that 
if  national  jealousies,  anti-commercial  prejudices, 
and  the  desire  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests 
of  consumers  to  the  temporary  gains  of  landlords 
and  producers,  continue  to  spreM  and  to  increase 
in  intensity,  the  tariff  of  the  Zollverein  may  become 
more  and  more  restrictive  ;  and  the  population  of 
the  confederacy  may  be  forced  to  use  German 
manufactures,  German  wines,  beet-root  sugar,  and 
European  tobacco,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  far  bet- 
ter and  far  cheaper  products  of  England,  France, 
and  the  tropics. 

The  principal,  but  not  the  only,  object  of  the 

German  Confederation,  is  security.    The  ancient 

Germanic  empire  was  not  a  confederacy,  but  one 

great  feudal  state,  m  which  the  imperial  authority 

<was  universally  recognised,   though  imperfectly 

.obeyed.    That  authority,  however,  notwithstand- 

iing  its  weakness,  had  been  eminently  beneficial. 

'Though  it  could  not  prevent  wars  between  the 

•  states  which  admitted  its   supremacy,  it  much 
>  diminished  them.    It  introduced,  first  by  practice, 

and  afterwards  by  law,  the  reference  to  arbitration 
.  of  all  disputes  between  these  states.  It  created 
aa  imperial  chamber  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators;  and  it  placed  at  the 
.  disposal  of  that  court  a  larj^e  military  force,  con- 
tributed by  the  ten  circles  into  which  the  empire 
was  divided*  These  institutions  were  the  great 
sources  and  the  great  schools  of  international  law. 

•  They  afforded  defence  to  the  weak  and  redress  to 
•the  oppressed.     They  enabled  more  than   three 

hundred  petty  states — all  sovereign,  except  their 
.feudal  vassalage  .  to  the  emperor,  but  none  of 
'them  capable  of  resisting  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors— to  preserve  their  independence  for  centuries. 
But  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  irreparably 
weakened  by  the  reformation.  Had  Charles  the 
Fiflh  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  Grermany 
would  have  followed  his  example.  The  public 
mind  was  so  well  prepared  for  those  doctrines,  that 
wherever  they  were  favored  by  the  sovereign,  they 
were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  people;  and  even 
where  the  sovereign  opposed  them*— as  in  Bavaria 
.and  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria — it  re- 
quired centuries  of  oppressbn  to  eradicate  them. 
Communis  of  religion  would  have  bound  together 
the  emperor  and  liis  feudal  subjects.  The  imperial 
4  crown  might  have  become  legally  as  well  as  prao- 
-iically  hereditary ;  the  great  fiefs  might  have  oeen 
rgraduaUy  reunited  to  it,  as  was  the  case  in  France ; 
.and  Germany  migJit  have  become  one  great  Fto- 


testant  empire.  But,  unhappily,  we  think,  for  Eu- 
rope, Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  immediate  snooee»' 
ors,  with  the  doubtfol  exception  of  Maximilian  the 
Second,  were  bigoted  Romanists.  Toleration  was 
not  recognized  by  the  political  morality  of  the  six- 
teenth,  or  even  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
emperor  thought  lawful  every  means  by  whidi 
heresy  could  he  suppressed.  And  when  the  impe- 
rial authority  was  employed  in  persecution,  resist- 
ance ceased  to  be  considered  by  Protestants  as 
treason.  For  more  than  a  century,  from  the  league 
of  Smalkald  in  1530  down  to  the  peace  of  WesK 
phalia  in  1640,  a  large  portion  of  the  empire  was 
in  a  state  of  warfare  against  its  chief— eometiroet 
unavowed,  but  more  fmiuently  open,  and  never  in- 
termitted. The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  put  an  end  to  this  long  contest,  were 
veiT  unfavorable  to  the  central  power.  By  the 
eiehth  article  of  this  treaty  the  emperor  relinquisb- 
ed  the  right,  unless  by  the  assent  of  the  diet,  to 
declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  bind  the  empire  by 
treaties,  to  raise  troops  or  contributions,  or  even  te 
garrison  the  existing  fortresses  of  the  empire,  or  to 
construct  new  ones.  And  by  the  same  article, 
each  sovereign  state  of  the  empire  was  declared  to 
be  independmit  in  its  internal  concerns,  and  even  as 
to  its  foreign  relations — provided  its  measures  weie 
not  hostile  to  the  genenu  body.  From  this  time 
the  imperial  power  rested  on  traditional  reverence, 
and  on  the  preponderance  among  the  German 
states  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  But  that  preponderance  was  much  di- 
minished when  the  electors  of  Hanover,  Branden- 
burg,  and  Saxony,  acquired  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  and  Poland ;  and  still  more  by  the 
sudden  growth  of  Prussia,  and  the  successful  wars 
which  Sie  royal  vassal  waged  against  his  feudal 
lord.  The  traditional  reverence  was  impaired  by 
the  errors  of  a  series  of  weak  emperors,  and  at  la^ 
destroyed  by  the  follies  and  rapacity  of  a  very 
clever  one.  The  constant  endeavors  of  Joseph  m 
Second  to  trample  on  the  ri|rhts  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  to  seize  the  dominions  of  his  neighbors^ 
and  particularly  his  repea^d  attempts  on  &varia« 
showed  that  the  impenal  power,  unless  restrained 
by  a  strong  public  opinion,  might  be  a  formidable 
instrument  of  oppression  and  ambition.  And  un- 
happily, in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centiF 
ry,  public  opinion  had  been  so  often  outraged,  that 
at  length  it  nad  ceased  to  be  sensitive.  The  only 
remark  by  a  British  minister  on  the  first  paititicMi 
of  Poland  was,  <^  that  it  seemed  a  curious  transao- 
uon !" 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the  em- 
pire had  to  resist  the  revolutionary  energy  of 
France.  A  few  months  were  enough  to  show  that 
all  its  vigor,  and  almost  all  its  coherence,  were 
gone.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1792,  the  French 
seized  Mayence ;  and  the  next  day  Frankfort.  On 
the  same  day  the  diet  met  at  Ratisbon  to  consider 
the  state  of  their  relations  with  France,  and  six 
months  elapsed  before  the  forms  were  gone  through 
which  were  necessary  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
war.  But  by  this  time  its  ill-connected  parts  had 
begun  to  separate.  In  the  beginning  of  1793,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  signed  with  France  a  separate 
treaty  of  neutrality.  The  Duke  of  Wirterobew 
soon  after  made  a  similar  proposal,  which,  thougm 
at  first  rejected  by  France,  was  at  l^gth  aeoepted. 
In  April,  1795,  the  King  of  Prusda,  as  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  made  a  separate  peace ;  and  engaged 
for  the  neutrality  of  all  the  states  on  the  north  ef 
the  Main.    Ttas  neutrality  was  immediatelf  te* 
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oepted.by  the  Landgrave  of  Heeee-Caasel,  and 
toon  afterwards  by  the  states  forming  the  circles 
of  Swabia  and  Francooia.  And  in  1797,  Francis 
II.,  finding  the  empire  practically  reduced  to  his 
own  hereditary  dominions,  signed,  aa  emperor,  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

That  peace  set  the  example  of  a  hateful  system 
of  indemnities — a  system  under  which  the  greater 
powers  settled  their  quarrels,  by  agreeing  to  divide 
and  appropriate  the  territories  of  the  w^er  ones 
— a  system  under  which  a  negotiation  for  peace  in- 
spired wider  and  luster  alarm  than  a  declaration  of 
war.  By  the  public  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  Austria  ceded  to  France  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  a  portion  of  Lombardy;  and 
France  handed  over  to  Austria,  Venice,  Istria,  and 
Dalmatia.  By  the  secret  articles,  Austria  engaged 
that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the 
Meuse,  should  belong  to  France ;  and  France  en- 
gaged that  Austria  Miould  be  indemnified  bv  the 
cession  to  her  of  the  Salzburg  territory,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Bavaria. 

^  In  1799,  the  war  between  France  and  the  em- 
pire wa9  renewed ;  and  in  1801,  it  was  again  sus- 
pended b^  a  similar  arrangement,  called  the  treaty 
of  Luneville.  B^  that  treaty,  and  by  the  act  of 
the  diet  carrying  it  into  execution,  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  I&ine,  and  a  fu^ber  portion  of  the 
Austrian  dependencies  in  Italy,  beoune  French ; 
and  the  princes  who  lost  by  these  cessions,  received 
in  exchange  forty-five  out  of  the  sixty-one  ftee 
towns,  and  all  the  territories  of  the  leodesiastical 
sovereigns. 

In  September,  1805,  the  war  recommenced — 
Wirtemburg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  siding  with 
France,  and  Prussia  remaining  neuter.  In  the 
following  December,  it  ended  by  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg,  By  this  peace, 
Austria  relinquished  to  France  the  remainaer  of 
her  Italian  dominions,  and  divided  between  Wir- 
temburg, Bavaria,  and  Baden,  the  Vorarlberg,  the 
Tvrol,  and  her  Swabian  territories.  She  aclmowl- 
edged  the  Dukes  of  Wirtemburff  and  Bavaria  as 
kinffs,  and  consented  that  they,  and  also  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  should  possess  their  new  dominions,  and  also 
their  ancient  ones,  in  full  sovereignty.  By  virtue 
of  this  treaty — a  treaty  to  which  only  France  and 
Austria  were  parties — these  sovereigns  immediate- 
ly abolished  the  representative  constitutions  of 
their  states,  and  assumed  a « despotic  power  over 
their  own  subjects,  aild  over  those  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire  whose  territories  were  surrounded  b^ 
their  own.  To  complete  the  picture  of  the  politi- 
cal morality  of  Germany,  we  must  add  that  a  few 
months  afterwards,  in  April,  1806,  Prussia,  the 
ally  of  England  and  of  Hanover,  by  virtue  of  a 
convention  with  France,  seized  the  Hanoverian  do- 
minions and  annexed  them  to  her  own. 

The  German  empire  was  practically  dissolved  by 
the  peace  of  Presburg,  though  it  existed  nominally 
for  a  few  months  longer.  On  the  1st  of  August, 
1806,  Wirtemburg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  and  twelve  other  inferior  members,  formally 
detached  themselves  from  the  empire,  and  formed 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Protec- 
torate of  France.  Five  days  afterwards,  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1806,  Francis,  the  fifty-fifth  sudScessor  of 
Charlemange,  resigned  the  crown  which  had  been 
worn  for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  released 
from  their  allegiance  all  the  electors,  princes,  and 
states,  which  still  acknowledged  his  supremacy. 

The  act  constituting  the  confederation  of  the 
Bhine,  declared  that  the  sovereigns  of  whom  it 
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consisted  possessed  their  territories— indodiog  the 
interapersed  dominions  of  the  former  princes  of  the 
empire— in  full  sovereignty.  So  attractive  was 
this  bait,  that  when  the  confederation  was  dis- 
solved by  the  ruin  of  its  protector,  it  included  iJl 
Germany  except  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  por- 
tion incorporated  in  France.  Out  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sovereign  states,  not  more  than 
thirty-eight  remained.  All  the  rest  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  France,  or  by  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors. 

In  1814,  when  victory  enabled  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  remodel  central  Europe,  two  propositions 
be^me  obvious.  First,  that  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Germanic  empire  on  its  ancient  basis  was  inex- 
pedient, and  prolMibly  impracticable — impracticable 
because  the  lungdoms  and  grand-duchies  which  had 
arisen  out  of  its  ruins  would  have  resisted  the  attempt 
to  reduce  them  to  feudatories — inexpedient,  because 
that  empire  had  shown  that  it  had  not  cohesion  suf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  first  shock  of  the  compaot 
and  centralized  power  of  France.  And  secondly, 
that  to  give  perfect  independence  to  its  existing 
free  cities,  princes,  and  kin^  of  the  second  order, 
would  create  a  set  of  principalities  still  more  unfit 
for  defence  against  a  common  enemy  than  they  had 
been  when  members  of  the  empire,  and  in  most 
cases  incapable  even  of  keeping  peftce  at  home. 
No  one  ventured  to  propose  to  mediatize  them  all, 
and  partition  Germany  between  the  only  German 
states  that  could  be  called  really  powerful,  Austria 
and  Prussia ;  and  if  such  a  suggestion  had  been 
made,  it  would  have  been  stifled  by  the  general  in- 
dignation of  Europe.  The  only  remainmg  course 
was  to  connect  them  by  a  confederacy ;  and  accor- 
dingly the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
May,  1814,  an  article  which  fixed  the  destinies  of 
perhaps  a  sixth  of  Europe,  stipulates  that  '*  the 
German  states  shall  be  indepenaent,  and  united  by 
a  federal  league." 

In  the  foUowing  autumn  the  negotiations  by 
which  this  vague  stipulation  was  to  be  developed 
and  effected  began.  Saxony,  whose  separate  ex- 
istence was  then  in  question,  was  excluded  firom 
them.  The  right  to  conduct  them  was  assumed 
by  the  other  nve  Germanic  kingdoms — Austria, 
Prussia,  England,  as  representing  Hanover,  Bavie 
ria,  and  Wirtemburg.  We  thinx  it  probable  that 
neither  Bavaria  nor  Wirtemburg  would  have  been 
admitted  to  these  conferences  if  Austria  had  been 
a  free  agent.  But  she  had  entangled  herself  by 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaties  of  Reid.  These 
treaties  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  between 
Austria  and  Wirtemburg,  bear  date  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  Sd  of  November,  1813.  Both, 
therefore,  must  have  been  negotiated,  and  the  first 
was  actuaUy  signed  between  the  battles  of  Dresden 
and  of  Leipsic.  At  that  time,  when  the  fate  ef 
Europe  was  trembling,  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg 
almost  held  the  balance.  Estimating  their  armies 
at  50,000  men,  and  they  rather  exceeded  that  nuBt- 
ber,  their  hostility  or  assistance  made  a  difiereooe 
to  the  allied  forces  of  100,000  men.  Unfortunate- 
ly their  cooperation  was  obtained  a  few  days  too 
late.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  ended  on  the  18th  of 
October.  On  the  16th,  the  Bavarian  army  under 
Wrede  began  its  march  from  Branau  on  the  Inn, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  Bonaparte's  retreat. 
Wrede  reached  Hanau  on  the  28th.  Had  he  been 
two  days  earlier,  he  could  have  intercepted  the 
Frency  army  at  Gelnhausen,  about  twenty  miles 
higher  up  on  the  Kinsig,  where  the  only  road  runs 
between  precipices  on  one  side  and  a  j^i^^fun 
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the  other.  Under  sadi  ciicumsuuioes  the  French 
miffht  hftTe  been  forced  to  sarrender  or  dieperBe, 
MM  the  war  would  have  been  finished  m  a  week. 
As  it  was,  he  had  to  meet  them  in  the  op^  fields 
before  Hanaa,  and  even  then  Bonaparte  lost  more 
than  a  third  of  his  army  before  he  borst  through. 

An  ally  capable  of  each  services  was  to  be  pnr- 
ohased  on  his  own  terms ;  and  the  terms  demanded 
by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  conceded  by  the 
treaty,  were,  absolute  independence  and  full  sove- 
reiffnty.  The  treaty  with  Wirtemberg  contained 
a  clause  in  nearly  the  same  words.  In  the  face  of 
these  treaties  it  was  impossible  to  treat  the  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  as  mere  sabordinates. 
Their  ministers  took  part  m  all  the  discussions  in 
which  the  act  of  federation  was  framed ;  and  as 
nothing  was  decided  excq>t  by  nnanimity,  they 
exercised  a  powerful  and  mischievioiis  influence. 
An  the  provisions  which  tended  to  strenffthen  the 
federal  authority,  all  those  which  would  haYc  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  the  people  of  each  state 
against  its  nuer,  all  that  mipoeed  duties  on  the 
sovereigns  in  favor  of  their  own  subjects  or  of  the 
confederaey — in  short,  all  that  supported  liberty 
and  order  against  arbitrary  authority,  were  pro- 
posed or  supported  hj  the  three  great  poweis, 
jBn^land,  Prussia, and  Austria;  and  opposed  by 
their  new  and  comparatively  inconsiderable  eol- 

Fortdnately  these  discussions  were  recorded  day 
by  day  as  they  occurred,  and  the  record  was  pub- 
lished by  Martens,  who  acted  as  secretary.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  yaluable  historical  documents  of 
that  memorable  period.*  The  following  short 
outline  is  chiefly  taken  from  it : 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference,  on  the 
I6th  October,  1816,  Austria  and  Prussia  presented 
a  project,  which  they  had  agreed  on  as  the  basis 
of^a  new  federal  oonstitution ;  the  object  of  which 
was  declared  to  be  the  preservation  to  all  classes  in- 
the  German  nation  of  external  safety  and  internal 
constitutional  rights.  It  diyided  Germany  into 
seven  cirdes,  over  two  of  which  Austria,  over  two 
Prussia,  and  over  the  remaining  three  Bayaria, 
Hanoyer,  and  Wirtemberg  were  respectively  to  pre- 
side. The  central  government  was  to  reside  in  a 
diet,  divided  into  two  chambers— <»ne  consisting  of 
the  A^re  presidents;  Austria  and  Prussia  having 
each  two  votes,  and  the  three  othen  each  a  single 
yote ;  and  the  other  of  the  subordinate'  princes 
and  the  free  towns.  Each  chamber  was  to  decide 
by  the  majority  of  yotes.  The  first  chamber  to  sit 
permanenUy,  and  to  have  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  confederation ; 
the  other,  to  regulate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
first  chamber,  its  internal  affaira.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  federal  army,  and  the  execution  of  Uie 
decrees  of  the  diet,  to  be  entrusted  to  the  presi- 
dents of  circles ;  the  purdy  German  states  to  be 
inoapable  of  making  war,  or  peace,  or  alliances ; 
and  no  member  of  we  confederation  to  be  capable 
of  enffaging  in  war  with  any  other.  All  their  mu- 
tual disputes  to  be  decided  by  arbitration,  or  by  the 
higher  <mamber  of  the  diet,  or  by  a  federal  tribunal. 
Ever^  confederate  state  to  receive  a  representative 
oonstitutioa,  and  the  federal  compact  to  declare  the 
minimum  ofpopular  rights.  To  this  propcMMd  Ba- 
yaria and  Wirtemberg  objected,  almost  m  toto. 
They  especially  remonstrated  against  the  proyi- 
sions  which  depriyed  the  German  sovereigns  of  the 
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power  of  makmg  war,  peace  or  alliaDees,  lo  tfiose 
which  proposed  a  fbdenl  tribunal,  and  to  those 
which  mentioned  constitutional  rights,  proposed 
representatiye  governments,  and  stipulated  for  a 
mmimum  of  popular  power.  The  Mnf  of  Bayam 
said,  that  he  exercised  over  his  peopw  sovereigii 
riffhts,  sanctioned  by  treaty,  with  whidi  he  wodd 
allow  of  no  interference.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg, 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  no  restriction  on  his 
powen  as  a  sovereign — nowen  actually  in  his 
possession,  and  reco|miied  by  treaties.  He  vras 
willing  to  refer  his  difilerences  with  other  German 
states  to  arbitration  ;  but  would  not  submit  to  be 
dictated  to  as  to  his  foreign  policy,  or  his  manage- 
ment of  his  own  snlyects.  In  particular  he  de* 
dared,  that  even  admitting,  which  he  denied,  the 
propriety  of  inserting,  in  Uie  federal  act,  a  ckose 
fevorable  to  the  universal  introduction  of  represen- 
tative constitutions,  the  time  when  snch  constitn* 
tions  should  be  given  to  each  state,  and  the  amount 
of  popdar  rights  to  be  conceded,  must  be  left  ab- 
solutely to  the  discretion  of  its  sovereign.*  To 
which  Prince  Metteroich,  speakmg  in  the  name  of 
Austria,  orally  answered-—*^  That  it  vras  ahedute- 
ly  necessary  that  the  minimum  of  such  rights 
should  be  fixed  under  the  act — ^That  under  the  an- 
cient empire,  the  subjects  of  every  Grerman  state 
had  rights  against^heir  soverdsn — ^That  in  some 
states  these  rights  had  been  latdy  disregarded,  and 
that  such  oppression  most  be  rendered  impossible 
for  the  future. "f  The  written  answer  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Hanover  was  equally  decided. 

"  The  prince  regent  of  Great  Britain  and  Han- 
over," they  said,  '^cannot  admit  that  the  kte 
changes  in  Germany  have  given  to  its  princes  de- 
spotic power.  The  Grerman  states  from  time  imme- 
morid  haye  enjoyed  representative  constitutions. 
How  can  these  constitutions  have  been  destroyed 
by  conventions  made  by  their  sovereigns  with 
Amaparte?  What  sovereign  will  say,  that  he 
treated  with  a  foreiffn  rder  against  his  own  sob- 
jectst  Even  if  such  a  use  codd  be  made  of  the 
treaties,  those  which  declare  certain  princes  to  be 
sovereigns  (the  allusion  is  to  the  secret  articles  of 
the  treaties  of  Reid)  do  not  thereby  declare  them 
to  be  absolute.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is  as 
much  a  soyerdffu  as  any  oontmentd  prince ;  but 
the  liberties  of  his  people  support,  instead  of 
weakening,  his  throne.  They  demand,  therefore, 
that  it  be  declared  by  a  law  of  the  confederation, 
that  representative  bodies  be  crested  in  the  states 
in  which  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  their  con- 
currence be  reqdsite  in  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
and  in  legislation ;  and  that  they  be  empowered  to 
watch  tl^  administration  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  to  demand  the  punidiment  (m  public  delin- 
quents. They  are  rc«dy  to  acquiesce  in  the  gen- 
erd  rule,  that  questions  between  a  prince  and  bis 
subjects  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  brought  befora 
the  tribunal  of  the  state ;  but  in  that  case,  the 
iudj^  should  be  released  fro  ttmio  from  their  al- 
legianoe,  and  engage  to  decide  aocordiuff  to  law^ 
And  in  all  cases  there  must  be  an  appeal  ih>m  the 
individud  soverdgn  to  the  diet.  In  tho  present 
state  of  men's  minds,"  they  add,  "less  than 
this  will  not  produce  content  or  even  tranquil- 
lity.'t 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover  appear  to  have 
attacked  the  obstinacy  or  ambition  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg  vrith  every  diplomatic  weapon.  They 
received  the  hearty  support  of  the  GenoaB  slates 
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not  admitted  to  the  cenfiireoee.  A  meoMnrial  aiffoed 
by  the  plenipoteutkries  of  these  states,  dated  the 
toth  of  Norember,  1814,  urges  the  aeoessity  of 
pottiog  ao  end  to  all  ai^trary  authority,  by  the 
univeisal  introduction  of  represeutatiye  constitu- 
tions, by  investioff  the  representative  bodies  with 
four  powers,  neany  resembling  those  which  Han- 
over had  requirea— namely  taxation,  legislation, 
superintendence  of  the  public  expenditure,  and 
representation  of  grievances— by  a  federal  tnbunal, 
by  a  federal  army,  and  by  a  central  autbori^  rep- 
resenting the  German  nation,  and  controlling  all 
its  members.*  Even  Russia  was  called  to  aid  the 
cause  of  liberal  principles.  Count  Nesselrode,  in 
his  master*^  name,  declared  his  warm  approbation 
of  the  proposed  basis,  and  particularly  of  the  provi- 
sions for  the  creation,  and  maintenance,  by  the  con- 
federation, of|  representative  constitutions,  the 
guardians  of  liberty  and  property.  "  Germany," 
continued  the  emperor  of  Russia,  "  will  not  enjoy 
tranquillity  until  the  abuses  of  authority  are  pre- 
vented, and  the  rights  of  all  are  fixed  and  protected 
by  powerful  and  libera]  institutions.  His  imperial 
majesty,  therefore,  will  support  the  propositions 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover,  by  the  strongest 
expression  of  opinion,  and  if  necessary  by  actual 
intervention  Vf 

The  royal  recusants  were  proof  against  menace, 
aa  well  as  against  argument.  They  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  a  German  nation,  clung  to  the  treaties  of 
Reid,  and  protested  that  their  duties  towards  their 
subjects  and  the  honor  of  their  crown  prohibitcMl 
them  from  relinquishing  a  particle  of  their  irre- 
sponsible sovereignty.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg 
quitted  Vienna  abruptly,  and  the  conference  was 
broken  up  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  never  re- 
newed in  the  same  form. 

In  February,  1816,  the  minor  princes  and  free 
towns  requested  that  it  might  be  reassembled. 
This  request  was  supported  bv  the  Prussian  pleni- 
potentiaries, in  a  note  in  which,  ai\er  admitting 
that  the  original  scheme  was  in  some  respects 
capable  of  modification,  they  declared  their  firm 
conviction  that  three  provisions  were  absolutely 
essential ;  first,  a  strong  federal  army ;  secondly, 
a. federal  tnbunal;  and  thirdly,  the  establishment 
and  security  of  representative  constitutions.! 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
result  if  Napoleon  had  remained  in  Elba.  Perhaps 
Germany  would  have  continued  a  mass  of  indfe- 
pendent  statesj  with  no  bond  of  union  and  no 
common  supenor.  Perhaps  it  would  have  split 
into  two  great  confederacies,  one  under  the  protec- 
torate of  Austria,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Prussia.  Or,  more  probably,  the  resistance  of  the 
kinp  of  Wirtemberg  and  fiiavaria— a  resistance  in 
which  the  people  of  neither  country  sympathized — 
would  have  been  gradually  overcome ;  the  basis  of 
the  original  scheme  would  have  been  adhered  to ; 
and  Germany  would  have  obtained  an  external 
force  and  an  mtemal  freedom,  which  are  not  sup- 
plied by  the  existing  act  of  oonfederation.  But 
at  this  time  expedition  was  more  important  than 
completeness.  It  was  probable  that,  within  six 
months,  the  countries  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Danube,  would  be  the  seat  of  war ; 
and  experience  showed  how  frtal  that  war  would 
be  if  it  caught  them  discontented  or  even  disquiet- 
ed.   Notime  wasto  be  lost,  and  no  time  was  lost. 

*ReeueUy  Vol.  ii.«  p.  33. 
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Napoleon's  return  was  known  in  Vienna  on  the 
Idth  of  March,  1816,  and  the  act  of  confederation 
was  signed' on  the  6th  of  June  foUowinv, 

The  initiative  was  taken  as  before  by  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  May  her  plenipotentiaries  submitted 
to  Prince  Mettemich  a  project,  of  which  the  mate- 
rial points  were  these :  That  the  division  of  Grer- 
many  into  circles  should  be  abandoned  ;  that  the 
higher  chamber  of  the  diet  should  contain  a  few 
sovereigns  as  permanent  members;  but  that  all 
the  others  should  be  admitted  in  rotation.  The 
constitution  of  the  second  chamber  is  not  stated. 
It  was  probably  intended  to  consist  of  represenu- 
tives  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederation.  All 
executive  acts  were  to  be  performed  by  the  first 
chamber,  taxation  belonged  to  the  second,  and 
both  were  to  concur  in  legislation.  A  federal 
tribunal  was  to  be  established  to  decide  originally 
all  questions  between  sute  and  state,  and,  by 
appeal,  all  between  the  subjects  of  a  state  and  its 
sovereign.  In  each  state  the  judees  to  be  irremo- 
vable except  by  formal  judicial  sentence,  and 
relcMcd,  on  all  questions  between  their  own  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects,  firom  any  oath  of  obedience. 
Existing  representative  constitutions  to  be  main- 
tained,  and,  where  they  did  not  exist,  to  be 
created,  and  every  class  of  citiiena  to  take  part  in 
them.  Religion  and  the  press  to  be  perfectly 
fVee,  subject  as  to  the  latter  to  the  reeponsibiHty 
of  authors  and  printers,  and  to  the  inspection  by 
the  police  of  periodical  writings  and  pamphlets.* 

Austria  proposed  a  counter  project,  under  which 
the  diet  was  to  consist  of  onfy  one  chamber,  and 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  establishment  of  a  federal  tribunal  was  re- 
served for  the  diet ;  but  the  clause  requiring  the 
maintenance  or  introduction  of  representative  con- 
stitutions under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of 
the  cohfederation,  was  retained.  Out  of  these 
two  projects  was  formed  the  plan  submitted  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  new  conference,  and 
with  some  modifications  adopted.  That  confer^ 
ence  assembled  on  the  93d  of  May.  It  was  far 
more  numerous  tlian  the  preyious  one,  containing 
plenipotentiaries  not  only  fVom  Austria,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  and  Bavaria,  but  also  from  Saxony, 
Hesee,  Baden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark, 
and  from  the  minor  princes  and  fVee  towns.  Wir- 
temberg alone  did  not  appear. 

The  proj|ect  was  debated  x  in  ten  conferences. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  federal  act 
which  was  the  ultimate  result.  It  consists  of 
twenty  articles ;  the  eleven  first  are  termed  gen- 
eral provisions,  the  nine  last  special  provisions. 
By  the  three  first,  the  German  states  unite  them- 
selves in  a  perpetual  confederation,  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  members.f  The  4th,  6th,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  articles  create  the  diet  by  which  the 
afllairs  of  the  confederation  are  to  be  managed. 
The  diet  sits,  to  use  an  English  nomenclature, 
either  as  a  honse  or  as  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  In  the  first  case,  the  eleven  principal 
states — that  is,  from  Austria  dovm  to  Luxemburg 
inelttiive— have  each  one  vote,  and  the  twenty-six 
others  have  six  votes  among  them.    But  when  it 

*Reeueil,  vol.  iv.,  p.  20! ;  voL  v.,  p.  29. 

t  The  six  most  important  members,  are  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberv.  Next 
come  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Holstein, 
and  Lnxemburg ;  then  Bnmsvick,  Mecklenbuiv-Schwe- 
rin,  and  Nassau.  The  four  free  towns,  Lubeok,  JFVank- 
ibrt,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  twenty  inferior  princi- 
palities, whose  polysyllabie  names  are  senerally  unxnown 
to  the  Einglish  reader,  finm  the  remainder. 
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sits  as  a  committee,  the  six  roost  important  states 
have  each  four  votes,  the  five  next  three  votes 
each,  the  three  next  two  votes  each,  and  the 
twenty-foar  others  have  a  vote  apiece.  The 
eleven  principal  states,  therefore,  have  eleven 
votes  oat  of  seventeen  vehen  the  diet  sits  as  a 
house,  and  thirty-nine  oat  of  sixty-nine  when  it 
sits  in  committee.  The  diet  in  committee  cannot 
discuss,  it  merely  accepts  or  rejects.  The  major- 
ity must  consist  of  two  thirds,  and  on  questions 
relating  to  the  fundamental  laws  or  organic  insti- 
tutions of  the  confederation,  unanimity  is  requi- 
site. The  diet  as  a  houses  votes,  according  to 
ahsolute  majority,  Austria  having  a  casting  vote. 
It  prepares  all  questions  for  the  committee,  and 
decides  as  to  the  cases  in  which  a  reference  to  the 
diet  sitting  in  committee  is  necessary.  The  ques- 
tions as  to  which  unanimity  is  already  mentioned 
to  be  requisite,  must  be  decided  by  the  diet  in 
committee.  Article  ten  declares,  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  diet,  on  its  meeting  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  shall  be  the  enactment  of  the  fundar 
mental  laws  of  the  confederation,  and  its  organiza- 
tion for  the  management  of  its  foreign,  military, 
and  internal  afiairs.  By  article  eleven,  the  con- 
iederates  engage  that  they  will  contract  no  alli- 
ances wUeh  may  endanger  the  confederation  or 
any  of  its  members — will  not  treat  separately  with 
any  povrar  at  war  with  the  confederation — will 
refer  all  their  mutual  differences  to  the  diet  or  to 
arbitration,  and  on  no  pretext  whatever  will  make 
war  on  one  another. 

Of  the  special  provisions,  the  only  important 
mies  are  the  thirteenth,  which  affirms  that  a  rep- 
resentative constitution  will  take  place  (wird  stati 
finden)  in  every  state;  the  sixteenth,  which  de- 
clares that  in  no  state  shall  differences  as  to 
Christian  faith  afifect  civil  or  political  rights  ;  and 
the  eighteenth,  which  provides  that  the  subjects 
of  each  state  shall  enjoy  throughout  the  confed- 
eracy the  right  to  purchase  land,  to  acquire  and 
lake  away  personal  property,  to  remove  from  their 
own  state  to  any  other  willing  to  receive  them, 
and  to  enter  its  civil  and  military  serviee. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  allusion  to  a  federal 
tribunal,  or  to  any  other  mode  of  redressing  or 
even  besrinjg  the  complaints  or  subjects  against 
their  sovereigns,  is  omitted ;  and  that  the  promise, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  promise,  of  representative  cop- 
stitutioos,  is  expressed  in  terms  so  vague  as  to  be 
valueless. 

The  last  alteration  made  in  this  clause  sliows 
the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  the  absolutist  party. 
It  had  been  pared  down  to  these  words — **/n 
aUen  Bundesstaaten  soil  eine  hndstaerulische  Ver^ 
fassung  besUheny^ — which  may  be  translated,  '*  a 
representative  constitution  shall  be  established  in 
all  the  confederate  states.*'  Bavaria  objected  to 
the  imperative  future  jo//,  answering  to  oor  shall. 
and  to  the  permanence  of  the  word  bestehen,  and 
required  soil  to  be  changed  into  wrrd,  that  is,  shall 
into  tn'//,  and  bestehen  into  stattfinden^  that  is, 
established  into  take  place.* 

These  omissions  were  not  submitted  to  without 
a  straggle.  On  the  first  discussion,  the  princes 
and  free  towns  required  that  the  right  of  the 
representative  bodies  to  concur  in  taxation  and 
legislation,  and  to  represent  their  grievances, 
should  be  secured.f  The  same  demand  was  made 
by  Mecklenburg,!  and  by  Luxemburg,^  (the  King 
of  Holland,) — "What  would  have  been  the  value," 

*  Schoell.  Traitdi  de  Paix^  vol.  ii.,  p.  807. 

fReeueil^  vol.  v.,  p.  100. 

t  Ibid,,  vol  U.,  p.  270.  f  Ibid.,  161. 


plenipotentiary,  "  of  a  promise  by  Ein^ 
the  people  of  England,  that  they  sh 


said  his 

John  to  the  people  of  England,  that  they  shoulil 
have  a  charter  and  a  parliament,  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  the  contents  of  the  one  or  tho 

e»wers  of  the  other  V  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxonr, 
esse-Cassel,  Oldenburg,  Lubeck,  and  all  the 
Saxon  principalities,  protested  formaDy  against 
the  omission  of  a  federal  tribunal.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Hanover  declared  it  to  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  prince-regent  that  the  confederatioa 
should  not  be  a  mere  political  alliance,  but  a 
union  of  the  whole  German  nation ;  That  be  well 
knew  that  neither  the  wants  nor  the  wishes  of  the 
people  would  be  satisfied  until  they  obtained 
representative  constitutions  guaranteed  by  the 
union,  and  supported  by  a  federal  tribunal ;  but 
that,  convinced  that  these  objects  could  not  be 
immediately  attained,  and  that  an  imperfect  con- 
federacy was  better  than  none,  he  authorized  them 
to  sign  the  treaty ;  and  to  accompany  that  signa- 
ture by  a  declaration,  that  he  never  would  relax 
his  eflTorts  until  its  defects  should  be  supplied.* 

Thirty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  Act  of 
Confederation  was  signed,  and  we  can  form  some 
judgment  how  far  it  has  effected  its  proposed 
objects — '*  the  external  and  internal  security  of 
Germany,  and  the  inviolable  independence  of  each 
separate  state."  During  that  neriod,  Grermany 
has  certainly  been  preserved  nom  aggression. 
But  so  has  been  all  Europe  north  of  the  Alps. 
We  cannot  ascribe  to  the  confederation  the  safety 
of  Grermany  during  universal  peace.  How  far, 
then,  has  the  confederation  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing internal  tranquillity?  It  has  not  prevented  a 
royal  revolution  in  Hanover,  or  popular  revolu- 
tions in  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Brunswick. 
It  has  not  prevented  the  King  of  Hanover  from 
trampling  down  the  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  or 
the  people  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Brunswick  from 
deposing  their  sovereigns ;  or  the  mobs  of  Leipsie 
and  Dresden  from  changing  the  constitution  of 
Saxony,  and  forcing  their  king  to  abdicate,  and 
his  immediate  successor  to  resign.  It  promised 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  it  has  destroyed  it  throughoot 
the  whole  of  Germany.  It  promised  improvement 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  confederate 
states ;  it  has  abandoned  them  to  the  2io]lverein. 
It  promised  to  every  German  free  passage  from 
state  to  state ;  and  even  now  a  Bohemian  cannot 
cross  the  mountains  which  separate  him  from 
Saxony,  withoot'sueing  at  Vienna  for  a  passport ; 
and  obtaining  it,  if  he  obtain  it  at  all,  at  consid- 
erable expense,  and  aiier  two  months'  delay.  It 
promised  representative  constitutions  to  every 
state  ;  a  whole  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
still,  in  the  ^&ter  part  of  the  confederacy,  there 
are  none.  Those  which  exist  are  sabject,  not 
only  in  their  acts,  but  even  in  their  deliberations, 
to  the  surveillance  and  control  of  the  diet ;  they  are 
forbidden  to  make  the  granting  supplies  condi- 
tional mi  the  redress  of  grievances  ;  they  are  for- 
bidden to  enact  laws  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  confederacy ;  and  the  diet  declares  itself  to  be 
the  sole  judge  what  is  to  be  held  detrimental. 
What  will  be  the  tendency  of  its  decisions,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
first  article  of  iu  decree  of  1833— **  That  all 
political  power  ought  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
sovereign  of  each  state,  and  that  each  sovereign 
is  not  only  iustified,  but  actually  bound  by  his  duty 
to  the  confederacy,  to  reject  any  proposal  iocon- 
sistent  with  this  principle,  "f  oy  vj  V7v/v  l\^ 

*  Reeueily  vol.  v.,  p.  266. 

t  See  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  S8th  June,  1838. 
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The  result  has  been  external  calm,  and  internal 
fermentation.  The  outbreaks  through  which  the 
popular  indignation  exhaled,  during  the  first  twenty 

J  fears  of  the  confederacy,  have  ceased  in  the  hope- 
essness  of  redress.  But  a  bitter  enmity  to  the 
existing  despotic  institut;}ons  is  general :  and  the 
popular  leaders,  deprived  of  the  experience  and 
the  responsibUity  which  both  inform  and  control 
those  who  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  real 
management  of  the  affairs  of  their  country,  have 
been  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  democratic  and  anarchical 
extravagances.  Never  has  there  been  a  prophecy 
more  thoroughly  fulfilled,  than  that  above  men- 
tioned of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  he  fore- 
told that  Germany  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  a 
constitution  which  did  not  oppose  to  the  abuses  of 
power  **  strong  and  liberal  mstitutions." 

It  may  appear  questionable  whether  states,  sub- 
ject to  this  amount  of  control,  are  individually 
mdependent,  or  merely  members  of  one  empire,  of 
which  the  diet  is  the  aristocratic  ruler.  The 
original  act  of  confederation  certainly  left  them 
independent;  but  the  fundamental  laws  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  diet,  allow,  to  the  purely 
German  states,  little  real  sovereignty.  We  have 
alluded  to  some  of  those  which  gave  a  right  of 
interference  in  their  domestic  concerns.  The  man- 
agement of  their  foreign  relations  is  almost  taken 
out  of  their  hands  by  the  decree  of  1820.  By  the 
thirty-first  article,  any  foreign  state  may  complain 
to  the  diet  of  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  the  diet,  if  the  complaint  be  just, 
is  required  to  force  the  offending  state  to  make 
immediate  and  full  reparation.  And  generally,  in 
case  of  a  controversy  between  any  member  of  the 
confederacy  and  a  foreign  state,  the  diet  is  to  ex- 
amine into  the  question,  and  to  require,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  force,  the  confederate  state  to  accept  or  to 
render  the  satisfaction  that  the  diet  may  think 
reasonable. 

Still  we  apprehend  that  the  different  states  must 
be  considered  legally  sovereign,  whatever  be  the 
practical  subserviency  of  HohenzoUern-Hechingen, 
with  a  territory  of  less  than  seven  square  German 
miles,  an  army  of  345  men,  and  a  revenne  of 
JET  13,000  a  year;  or  of  Liechtenstein,  with  less 
than  three  square  miles  for  its  territory,  fifty-five 
men  for  its  army,  and  £fS200  a  year  for  its  rev- 
CDiie. 

In  the  first  place  no  alteration  cati  be  made  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation,  except 
by  unanimity.  Liechtenstein  may  oppose  its  veto 
to  ^e  wish  of  its  thirty-seven  confederates.  In 
the  second  place,  the  members  of  the  diet  are 
merely  the  delegates  of  theur  respective  sover- 
ei|^8,  speaking  in  their  names  and  obeying  thehr 
oilers.*  Both  these  provisions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  the  diet^s  being  a  supreme  power 
governing  the  confederacy  as  one  nation,  and  acting 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole,  not  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  a  single  member.  And,  lastly, 
which  is  the  decisive  mark  of  a  mere  confederacy, 
'  the  inhabitants  of  each  state  owe  allegiance  only 
to  their  immediate  sovereign.  The  diet,  8a3r8  the 
decree  of  1820,  article  thirty-two,  proeeeds  against 
sovereigns,  not  against  individuals.  Resistance  to 
its  orders,  or  to  its  executive,  is  not  treason.  Under 
the  feeble  rule  of  the  ancient  Germanic  empire,  the 
separate  states  possessed  more  real,  and  less  legal 
independence  than  the  members  of  the  present 
confederacy.    Resistance  to  the  emperor  was  in- 

*  Decree  of  the  3d  June,  1890.    Art.  8. 


deed  always  a  crime ;  bat  in  the  many  cases  in 
which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  punish,  it  was 
not  a  foDy.  Resistance  to  the  diet  can  never  be  a 
crime,  but  in  the  weaker  states  it  must  always  be 
a  folly. 

The  Pade  Ftdhal,  connecting  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons, bears  date  the  7th  of  August,  1815.  like 
that  which  unites  the  German  states,  it  is  an 
alliance  partly  for  personal  and  commercial  inter- 
course, but  principally  for  security. 

For  these  purposes,  however,  particularly  for 
the  former,  it  is  still  less  eflicient  than  the  German 
confederacy,  as  will  appear  from  a  brief  summary 
of  its  principal  provisions. 

By  the  first  article,  the  twenty- two  cantons  unite 
themselves  for  the  preservation  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  for  defence  against  foreign  aggression. 
They  guarantee  to  one  another  their  respective 
territory,  and  their  respective  constitutions,  estab- 
lished by  the  supreme  authority  of  each  canton, 
and  conforming  to  the  principles  of  the  Facte. 
The  Pacie  proceeds  to  declare  that  no  part  of 
Switzerland  shall  in  future  be  subject  to  another ; 
and  that  political  rights  shall  not  bie  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  any  class.  That  no  cantons  shall 
contract  between  one  another  alliances  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  the  others.  That  no  canton  shall 
make  war  on  another ;  and  that  all  differences  be- 
tween them  shall  be  settled  by  arbiters  selected 
ftt)m  among  the  magistrates  of  the  neutral  cantons. 
That  every  canton  may  reauire  from  the  other  can- 
tons assistance  in  case  of  external  aggression  or 
internal  disturbance ; — the  expense  of  the  inter- 
vention falling  on  the  whole  confederation,  in  case 
of  foreign  war,  on  the  canton  requiring  aid  in  the 
case  of  internal  disturbance.  In  the  latter  case 
the  disturbers  are  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
law  of  the  disturbed  canton,  which  has  the  option 
of  trying  them  by  its  own  judges,  or  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  cantons  which  have  assisted  in 
suppressing  the  tumult.  That  the  purchase  of 
commodities,  and  their  passage  from  canton  to 
canton,  shall  be  free — subject  to  any  measures  of 
police  for  the  prevention  of  monopoly  and  fore- 
stalling. That  no  new  tolls  shall  be  created,  or 
the  existing  ones  raised,  or,  if  they  were  originally 
granted  for  only  a  limited  period,  prolonged. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  Pade  with  respect 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  cantons. 

With  respect  to  their  foreign  relations,  the  can- 
tons renounce  their  separate  riffht  to  make  war  or 
peace,  or  contract  alliances.  They  may,  however, 
enter  into  conventions  with  foreign  powers  for 
furnishing  mercenaries,  and  pour  aes  objets  ecofUh 
rmques  et  de  po/ic0— -such,  we  presume,  as  postage, 
or  the  extradition  of  criminals.* 

These  provisions  rendered  necessary  a  central 
authority,  which  should  represent  the  cantons  in 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  direct 
their  common  defence.  For  this  purpose  a  diet  is 
provided,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  twenty- 
two  cantons,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  their 
respective  governments;  each  canton  having  a 
single  vote.  It  meets  alternately  for  two  years  in 
Bern,  Zurich,  and  Luzem..  The  canton  in  which 
it  meets  becomes,  for  these  two  years,  the  directing 
canton,  (Vorortt)  its  principal  magistrate  is  the 
president;  and,  during  the  recess  of  the  diet,  the 
government  of  the  Vorort  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment—communicates with  foreign  powers,  and 
may  convoke  an  extraordinary  session.    The  diet 

*  Supplementary  article  of  the  iSth^^jijN^f^^ 
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bjT  a  majority  of  two  thirds,  may  grant  additional 
powers  to  the  Vorort, 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  diet  are  to  make 
war  and  peace,  and  to  contract  treaties  of  alliance 
and  commerce.  For  these  purposes  a  majority  of 
three  fourths,  or  seventeen  votes  out  of  twenty- 
two,  is  requisite.  It  carries  into  execution  the 
sentences  of  arbiters  between  canton  and  canton. 
It  directs  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  of  foreign 
attack,  or  of  internal  sedition.  And  it  ia  empow- 
ered, generally,  'Mo  take  all  measures,  which 
may  be  necessary,  for  the  internal  and  external 
safety  of  Switzerland.''  For  all  these  purposes 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes,  that  is,  twelve  out  of  twenty-two,  is 
reooisite. 

The  diet  has,  for  its  instrumento,  an  army  and  a 
revenue.  The  army  consists  of  a  federal  militia, 
of  about  forty  thousand  men,  which,  when  re- 
quired, is  to  be  furnished  by  the  cantons,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  per  cent,  to  their  population. 
The  diet  appoinU  the  superior  officers,  calls  it 
oot,  superintends  its  discipline,  training,  and  equip- 
ment, and  commands  its  services.  The  revenue 
consists  of  an  annual  sum  of  about  forty  thousand, 
poonds  sterling,  furnished  by  the  cantons ;  and  of 
the  produce  of  a  duty  varying  from  three^fpenee 
to  threepence  a  hundred  weight  on  impoits ;  from 
which,  however,  the  commodities  which  we  select 
as  the  especial  subjects  of  taxation,  grain,  timber, 
hides,  butter,  hay,  and  straw,  and  generally  the 
articles  most  important  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are  free.* 

As  respects  the  external  relations  of  Switzer- 
land, the  confederation  amounts  to  nearly  a  com- 
plete union.  Except  for  comparatively  unimportant 
details,  all  the  cantons  are  represented  by  the  diet. 
But,  as  respects  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
cantons  and  their  relations  towards  one  another, 
the  pacU  is  a  mere  treaty,  which  attempts  very 
little,  and  of  that  liule  has  eflfocted  only  a  part. 
It  guaranteed  to  each  canton  its  existing  oonsti- 
tation.  During  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed 
sbioe  that  guarantee  was  p^iven,  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cantons— in  all,  mdeed,  except  the  pure 
democracies — ^tfae  constitutions  which  existed  in 
1815,  have  been  subverted  by  violence.  In  some 
there  have  been  successive  revolutions.  It  pro- 
fesses to  guarantee  freedom  of  commeroe  between 
eaaton  and  canton,  and  freedom  of  traiMMt.  The 
Swiss  democracies,  however,  have  fallen  into  the 
vnl^  error  of  thinking  that  they  can  impose 
duties  whioh  shall  fell  upon  foreigners.  Many  of 
the  cantons  surround  their  petty  frontiers  by  canto- 
nal barriers.  They  construct  admirable  roads,  and 
then  subject  those  who  use  them  to  tolls  and  ex- 
aminations, which,  partly  from  their  expensiveness 
in  money,  and  still  more,  from  their  waste  of  time 
and  of  trouble,  make  it  the  interest  of  almost  every 
trader  to  avoid  them.  In  this  respect  Switierland 
is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Zollverein.  In  the 
ZoUverein  the  duties  along  the  foreign  frontier  are 
severe,  but  within  that  great  circle  commerce  is 
free.  In  Switzerland  the  duties  along  the  exterior 
frontier  are  aoaroely  more  than  nominal,  while 
neighboring  cantons  are  striving  each  to  exclude 
the  other  from  the  use  of  its  markets  and  its  roads. 

In  one  respect,  and  a  very  important  one,  the 

*  The  amount  of  this  duty  in  1822jWa8  170.000  Swiss 
francs,  or  about  £l  0,000  sterling.  The  diet  has  also  a 
capital  producing  an  income  of  about  £6000  sterling  a 
year.  So  that  tM  whole  federal  revenue  is  about  £56,000 
a  yeai^lfss  tlwn  the  annual  cost  of  an  Qiglisfa  frigate. 


provisions  of  the  present  facte  have  been  emineady 
sttcoessful.  They  have  cut  short  all  the  wars  b^ 
tween  the  cantons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  federid  bond  were  broken,  a  set  of  petty 
independent  states,  differing  in  religion,  in  lan- 
guags,  in  habits,  and  in  interests,  and  with  the 
propensity  to  war  which  always  accompanies  the 
preponderance  of  the  democratic  element,  would 
be  constantly  trying  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces* 
It  requires  a  strong  independent  authority  to  keep 
the  peace  among  mdiviauals;  and  nations  have 
all  the  bad  passions  of  individuals  in  greater  inten* 
sity.  The  Swiss,  too,  are  eminently  pugnacious. 
In  the  beginning  of  last  year  thousands  of  men 
lefl  their  comfortable  homes,  submitted  to  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  long  mountain  marches, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  be  shot  as  soldiers,  or 
hanffed  as  criminals,  mereljr  to  prevent  an  inde- 
pendent nation  from  exercising  its  own  judgment 
as  to  the  choice  of  some  of  its  professors!  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  very  puanacity,  which, 
if  there  were  no  confederacy,  would  render  virars 
perpetual,  enables  the  ofsntral  authority  to  abridge 
or  prevent  them.  Th^  federal  militia  is  always 
ready  to  start  up  at  the  first  requisition  of  the  diet 
or  vorort.  Its  superior  officers  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  nominated  by  the  diet ;  and  such  is  the  force 
of  military  habits  and  traditions  among  a  people 
of  soldiers,  that  the  whole  body,  though  drawn 
from  so  many  and  so  different  districts,  is  the  blind 
instrument  of  its  military  and  political  chiefs. 

The  events  of  1833  aJbrd  a  remarkable  exam* 
pie.  At  that  time  the  whole  of  Switzerland  was 
distuibed.  The  greater  part  of  the  cantons  had 
been  the  scenes  of  successful  revolutions.  The 
diet  had  resolved  that  the  federal  facte  should  be 
amended,  by  provisions  strengthening  the  central 
power,  and  enabling  every  Swiss  to  settle  and 
follow  his  business  or,  his  profession  in  every  part 
of  Switzerland.  The  three  forest  cantons,  IJri, 
Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  urged  by  the  love  of 
local  independence,  and  the  hatred  of  innovation 
which  belong  to  small  democracies,  and  the  trades- 
men of  Basle  and  Neuchatel,  preferring  to  every 
public  object  their  exclusive  privileges,  would 
consent  to  no  change,  however  beneficial,  which 
might  impair  the  cantonal  sovereignty  of  the  for^ 
mer,  or  disturb  the  municipal  monopolies  of  the 
latter.  They  recalled  their  deputies  from  the  diet, 
and  formed  an  alUanoe,  called  the  league  of  Sar- 
nen,  for  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  all  inno* 
vation.  The  Valais,  Appenzell,  and  "Zug  also 
withdrew  their  deputies ;  and,  though  they  did  not 
ioin  the  league  of  Sarnen,  were  avowedly  favora- 
ble to  its  purposes.  These  eight  cantons  now 
became  what  is  called  in  Switzerland  the  aristo- 
cratic party  ;  not  from  the  forms  of  their  govern- 
ments, all  of  which,  except  Basle  and  Nenchatel, 
are  pure  democracies;  but  from  their  resistance 
to  change  generally,  and  particularly  to  any  change 
which  may  strengthen  the  cemral  at  the  expense 
of  the  cantonal  authority,  or  may  give  to  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  any  power 
over  the  mmority.  On  the  other  hand,  Bern, 
Argau,  Thurgau^  Luzem,  and  St.  Grail,  though 
all  representative,  and  therefore  admitting  into 
their  constitutions  an  uristocratic  element,  then 
formed  the  demecratic  party ;  whose  object  was  to 
destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons,  and  to  con* 
vert  Switzerland  into  one  state,  governed  by  aa 
omnipotent  assembly  elected  by  the  majority  of 
the  people.  If  the  aristocratic  party  could  main- 
tain Itself,  it  seemed  prohaUe  that  the  co^ederaey 
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woidd  break  upr  into  two  or  more  hostile  bodies  of 
allies.  If  the  democratic  party  should  succeed, 
the  confederacy  would  equally  cease  to  exist  as  a 
confederacy,  and  be  converted  into  a  great  republic. 

But  some  of  the  cantons  whidi  hiM  set  the  ex- 
ample of  separation  .were  themselves  in  danger  of 
fiiUmg  to  pieces.  The  country  districts  of  Bade 
rose  against  the  town,  and  demanded  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  legislature.  Some  portions  of  Schwytz 
did  not  possess  their  fair  share  of  political  power. 
They  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
canton,  and  sent  their  own  deputies  to  the  diet. 
The  government  of  Schwytz  raised  a  small  regu- 
lar force,  summoned  the  peasants  by  the  alarm- 
bell,  and  took  military  possession  of  the  seceding 
districts.  The  diet,  then  sitting  at  Zurich,  called 
out  the  federal  militia.  The  n^ct  day  6000  men 
were  under  arms  :  in  three  days  the  force  amount- 
ed to  20,000;  8000  men  instantly  occupied 
Schwytz.  Another  body  took  possession  of  Basle. 
The  secedinff  cantons  were  required  to  send  depu- 
ties to  the  diet.  All  obeyed  except  Neuchatel. 
Notice  was  ffiven,  that,  unless  by  a  certain  day 
the  Neuchatel  deputies  appeared,  the  town  should 
be  occupied  b^  the  federal  troc^.  Within  the 
preseribed  period  th^  took  their  seats.  So  far 
the  diet  had  interfered  agabst  the  aristocratic  party. 
Bern,  which  from  its  wealth,  territory,  and  popu- 
lation, must  always  lead  the  party  to  which  it  ad- 
heres, was  then,  and  indeed  is  now,  eminently  dem- 
ocratic. The  Bernese  deputies,  acting  nnder 
the  instructions  of  their  government,  now  brought 
forward  measures  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
bad  promoted  the  late  disturbances.  Among  them 
were  propositions  that  those  deputies  firom  the 
Forest  Cantons,  who  had  previously  represented 
their  governments  at  Samen,  should  be  expelled 
from  Sie  diet ;  and  that  a  federal  tribunal  soould 
be  created,  to  try  for  treason  the  members  of  the 
government  of  Schwytz,  who  had  directed  the  eat- 
ployment  of  force  against  the  districts  which  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  canton.  If  these 
propositions  were  rejected,  the  Bernese  deputies 
were  instructed  to  retire  from  the  diet.  The  diet, 
passing  by  the  propositions,  replied  to  the  threat, 
that  if  the  Bernese  deputies  retired,  the  federal 
army  which  had  occupied  Basle  and  Schwytz 
womd  immediately  occapy  Bern.  This  was  suffi- 
cient. The  propositions  were  tacitly  abandoned, 
and  the  Bernese  deputies  remained. 

It  is  probable  that  if,  in  1831,  the  diet  had 
known  how  completely  the  federal  army  was  at  its 
disposal,  how  readily  it  might  be  directed  against 
the  democratic  as  well  as  the  aristocratic  party, 
the  revolutions  whidi  in  that  year  changed  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  greater  part  ot  Switzerland,  would 
have  been  suppressed  or  prevented.  Whether 
this  would  have  been  a  good  or  an  evil,  may  be  a 
question.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
have  been  a  good.  The  governments  which  were 
overturned  in  1831,  were,  it  is  true,  almost  all  aris- 
tocratic or  oligarchic,  but  they  were  just  and  eco- 
nomical. Their  citizens  formed  the  richest,  the 
most  prosperous,  and  the  best  educated  portions 
of  the  Swiss.  We  doubt  whether  the  democratb 
rulers  who  have  succeeded  them,  will  direct  the 
internal  afl^rs  of  their  cantons  as  well.  We  are 
sure  that,  as  yet,  they  have  managed  the  external 
affiirs  much  worse.  From  1831  until  now,  the 
revolutionized  cantons  have  been  the  pests  of  their 
seigfabors  in  and  out  of  Switzerland.  The  local 
governments  have  not  been  strong  enough,  or  firm 
enough,  to  prevent  their  territories  from  becoming 
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the  seats  of  intrigues  against  ^eir  foreign  and  their 
Swiss  allies,  and  occasionally  the  camps  from  which 
free  corps— that  is  to  say,  men  guilty  of  the  atro- 
cious crime  of  making  war  without  lawful  authori- 
ty^-have  issued  to  invade  independent  and  friendly 
states,  and  to  subvert  independent  and  friendly  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  bystander  to 
approve  the  conduct  of  eitner  the  democratic  or  the 
anstocratic  part^.  The  object  of  the  democratic, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  caUed,  the  unitary  party,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  convert  Switzerland  into  one 
republic,  governed  by  the  will  of  the  numerical  ma- 
jority. Its  object  is  to  destroy  the  cantonal  nation- 
ality, which  is  the  only  nationality  that  affects  the 
imagination,  or  obtains  the  love,  or  flatters  the 
pride  of  a  Swiss.  Its  object  is  to  substitute  for  the 
many  different  constitutions  by  which  Switzerland 
is  a^  present  diversified,  one  uniform  system  of  rep- 
resentation. What  would  be  thought  of  an  attempt 
to  govern  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Holuind,  by  one  rep- 
resentative assembly?  and  yet  France,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  race,  in 
interests,  in  prejudices,  and  in  habits,  more  than  the 
French,  the  Uerman,  and  the  Italian  cantons. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  differ  more  than  the  manu- 
facturing Protestants  of  the  Outer  Rhoden  of  Ap- 
penzell  do,  from  the  Catholic  shepherds  of  the 
Inner  Rhoden.  A  central  government  perfectly 
just,  perfectly  wise,  and  perfectly  well  informed, 
might  certainly  so  frame  its  measures  as  to  consult 
the  general  wel&re  of  the  whole ;  and  to  impose 
on  no  district  or  class  any  burden  or  privation 
which,  consistently  with  that  welfare,  could  be 
avoided.  But  what  chance  would  there  be  of  find- 
ing an  u>proach  to  such  qualities  among  deputies 
chosen  by  a  dispersed  agricultural  population, 
where  climate  and  natural  obstacles  obstruct  com- 
munication ;  where  there  is  no  class  set  apart,  hj 
leiBure  or  by  fortune,  for  the  acquisition  of  statisti- 
cal and  poutical  knowledge,  and  no  cs^ital  to  col- 
lect and  reflect  iti 

But  supposing  the  establishment  of  the  best  cen- 
tral government — not  that  is  possible,  but  that  is 
conceivable— it  would  be  intolerable  to  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  more  than  one  third  of  Switzerland.  The 
single  canton  of  the  Grisons  now  contains  sixty  in- 
dependent states,  each  consiBting  at  an  average  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  faniiliee— exercising 
supreme  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  author- 
ity, possessmg  its  own  traditions  And  its  ovni  his- 
tory. The  pride  of  one  of  these  small  common- 
wealths would  be  little  soothed  by  being  told,  that 
in  exchange  for  its  present  independence,  it  would  in 
future  have  one  two-thousandth  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland.  Even  a  member  of  the  larger 
republics  constituting  the  Valais,  or  even  of  th6 
more  populous  communities  of  Glarus,  the  two  Ap- 
penzells,  Zug,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  the  two  Unter- 
waldens,  now  accustomed  to  exercise  sovereign 
authority  in  his  own  landsgememde^  would  treat 
vicarious  power  -as  mere  delusion.  An  irresistible 
external  force  ndght  establish  such  a  government. 
France  did  so  in  lt98,  after  a  war  in  which  the 
women  of  the  Forest  Cantons  fought  by  the  side  of 
the  men.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  government, 
thinking  itself  able  to  stand  alone,  allowed  the 
French  troope  to  retire,  the  local  sovereignties, 
like  springs  relieved  from  a  weight,  started  up. 
the  legislative  and  executive  councils  fled,  ana 
nothing  but  foreign  interposition  prevented  the  com* 
plete  restoration  of  cantonal  independence.  Ip 

The   confederacy  which,  under  the  title  olt 
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"The  Act  of  Mediation,"  the  strong  hand  of 
Bonaparte  imposed  upon  Switzerland,  left  to  the 
cantonal  governments  considerable  administrative 
power.  It  allowed  them  to  exercise  legislative 
and  executive  functions  within  their  respective 
frontiers ;  and  it  allowed  them  on  all  questions, 
except  those  between  canton  and  canton,  to  give 
binding  instructions  to  their  deputies  in  the  £et. 
But  in  the  diet  it  gave  a  prem>nderance  to  the 
more  populous  cantons.  Bern,  Zurich,  Vaud,  St. 
Gall,  Argau,  and  the  Grisons,  had  each  a  double 
vote.  As  there  were  then  only  nineteen  cantons 
■—Geneva,  the  Valais,  and  Neuchatel,  then  form- 
ing, or  being  intended  to  form  parts  of  France — 
this  gave  to  the  six  larger  cantons  twelve  votes  oat 
of  twenty-five.  For  declarations  of  war,  for 
treaties  of  peace,  and  for  forei^  alliances,  the  con- 
enrrence  of  three  fourths  of  the  twenty-five  votes 
was  required.  On  all  other  questions,  as  no  pro- 
portion of  votes  was  declared  necesssury,  a  simple 
majority  must  have  been  sufficient.  The  six  can- 
'tons  possessing  double  votes,  therefore,  with  the 
concurrence  of  one  other,  could  control  the  remain- 
ing twelve.  It  vested  in  the  diet  the  control  of  the 
federal  army,  and  the  management  of  all  foreign 
relations ;  enabled  it  to  decide  all  disputes  between 
the  cantons,  to  fix  the  amount  of  tolls,  to  create  a 
uniform  Swiss  currency,  and  to  authorize  enlist- 
ment in  foreign  service.  It  subjected  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  officers  of  any  canton  which 
disobeyed  a  decree  of  the  diet,  to  punishment  as 
rebels  by  a  federal  tribunal.  It  gave  to  every  in- 
habitant of  Switzerland  liberty  to  reside  and  pur- 
sue his  occupation  wherever  he  thought  fit— forbade 
all  interior  custom  duties,  forbade  any  canton  to 
connect  itself  by  treaty  with  another,  or  with  a 
foreign  country,  or  to  keep'  more  than  two  hun- 
dred regular  soldiers.  Lastly,  by  tlie  Act  of 
Mediation,  the  cantons  guaranteed  to  one  another 
all  their  existing  constitutions,  and  the  existing 
tenns  of  confederacy,  against  all  foreign  powers, 
a^nst  one  another,  and  against  internsd  he- 
tions. 

At  that  time  the  constitutions  of  the  three 
Forest  Cantons,  and  of  Glarus,  Zug,  Appenzell, 
and  the  Grisons,  were,  as  they  are  now,  pure 
democracies ;  the  others  were  representative  de- 
mocracies, with  some  mixture  of  aristocracy. 

The  Act  of  Mediation  disclaimed  the  intention 
to  subject  Switprland  to  a  central  government. 
It  proteased  to  leave  untouched  the  sovereignty  of 
the  cantons.  It  contained,  however,  two  pro- 
visions inconsistent  with  that  sovereignty.  These 
were,  firsts  the  clauses  ^ving  double  votes  t«»  six 
of  the  cantons,  and  allowing  a  majority  of  the  diet 
to  bind  the  minority.  It  is  essential  to  a  federal 
union,  as  opposed  to  an  incorporation,  that  each 
member  should  possess  a  veto.  If  it  do  not,  its 
whole  political  existence  may  be  changed  without 
Its  concurrence.  And  secondly,  the  clause  which 
subjected  to  punishment  as  rebels  the  legislative 
and  executive  functionaries  of  a  canton  which  dis- 
obeyed the  decrees  of  the  diet.  Soch  a  liability  is 
destructive  of  sovereignty.  A  sovereign  state  can- 
not rebel ;  for  rebellion  implies  subjection.  The 
greatest  defect  of  the  act  was,  that  it  seemed  to 
exclude  all  modification  of  the  existing  cantonal 
constitutions.  This  was  not  indeed  inconsistent 
with  cantonal  sovereignty,  for  a  sovereign  state 
may  be  bound  by  treaty  not  to  alter  its  constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  must  in  time  have  become  an  intoler- 
able restraint.  Bonaparte,  however,  knew  that 
Im  was  not  legislating  for  posterity.    He  was 


erecting  a  temporary  building,  to  be  destroyed  hf 
his  own  hand  if  he  succeed^  in  his  plans  of  qdi- 
versal  conquest,  and  to  fall  with  him  if  he  failed. 
It  lasted  jost  eleven  years ;— eleven  years  during 
which  Switzerland  enjoyed  more  tranquillity,  mon 
freedom,  and  more  prosperity  than  any  ottier^put 
of  the  continent.  These  benefits,  however,  did 
not  reconcile  the  cantons  to  the  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendence. In  1813,  as  soon  as  an  Austrian  army 
was  interposed  between  them  and  the  French  fron- 
tier, they  declared  the  Act  of  Mediation  to  be  void. 
On  this  they  were  unanimous ;  but  scarcely  two 
cantons  agreed  as  to  a  substitute.  Many  wished 
to  revert  to  the  state  of  things  which  had  been- 
altered  by  the  French  conquest  in  1798,  when 
Switzerland  was  divided  into  cantons,  confederates, 
allies,  and  sub^t  bailiwicks,  connected  by  comf^ 
cated  and  dissimilar  relations,  the  result  of  wars, 
purchases,  mortgages,  cessions,  and  treaties — a 
state  of  things,  of  which  the  weakness  and  incon- 
venience were  little  felt  while  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent was  also  feeble  and  disjointed,  but  which 
would  have  rendered  her  independence  precarious 
in  the  presenceof  the  powerful  neighbors  by  whom 
she  is  now  surrounded. 

The  independence  of  Switzerland,  however,  is 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  If  she  is 
not  strong  enough,  we  will  not  say  to  protect  her- 
self, but  to  contribute  powerfully  towards  her  own 
protection,  she  must  be  under  the  influence  of 
France  or  of  Austria.  And  the  power  which  can 
turn  her  resources  against  the  other,  will  alwavs 
be  tempted  to  make  use  of  such  an  advantage.  On 
her  independence  depends  her  neutrality,  and  her 
neutralihr  is  a  great  safeguard  against  continental 
war.  While  her  frontier  is  respected,  it  covers 
the  most  vulnerable  side  of  each  of  these  two  great 
military  monarchies.  If  it  had 'been  respected  hi 
1803,  the  battle  of  Marengo  would  not  have  been 
fought,  and  that  campaign  might  have  been  as 
indecisive  as  its  predecessors.  If  it  had  been 
respected  in  1813,  great  additional  difficulties 
would  have  been  thrown  in  Prince  Schwartxen- 
berg's  way ;  and  the  struggle,  which  more  than 
once  was  doubtful,  might  have  had  a  difl^rent  ter- 
mination. At  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
all  parties,  including  even  France,  were  anxious  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  war.  They  required, 
therefore,  that  the  cantons  should  be  united  by  a 
confederacy  sufficiently  iptiroate  to  enable  them  to 
act  as  one  body  against  an  aggressor.  For  such  a 
union  the  public  feeling  of  the  cantons  was  not 
then  prepared.  The  Grisons  refused  to  be  united 
to  the  Yalteline;  the  people  of  the  Valteline 
petitioned  to  form  part  of  liOmbardy.  Bern  denied 
that  she  had  any  duties  to  perform  towards  a  sup- 
posed Swiss  nation.  She  denied,  indeed,  thst 
there  was  a  Swiss  nation ;  for  she  asserted  that 
the  cantons  were  sovereign  states,  connected  only 
by  such  treaties  as  they  might  think  fit  to  coo- 
tract.*  The  congress  argued,  implored,  pronused, 
and  at  last  threatened ;  and  the  result  was  the  ex- 
isting pacte — a  compromise  between  the  enlarged 
views  of  one  party  and  the  suspicious  iealoosies  of 
the  other,  which  was  reluctantly  tendered  by  the 
cantons,  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  coo- 
gress.f 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocratic  party,  by 
refusing  to  allow  any  of  the  defects  of  the  pode  to 

*  Memoir  of  the  deputy  of  Beni,  aoth  Nov.  1814. 
Reeiuilf  Vol.  11.,  p.  84. 

t  See  the  remarks  of  the  committee  of  the  Congress  €B 
the  PacUf  ReeueU^  Vol.  iii,p.  18. 
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be  remedied,  enbjeet  all  the  inhabitanta  of  Switzer- 
land to  constant  inconTenienoe,  and  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  confederacy.  The  biennial  change 
of  the  vorqrt  implies  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government,  with  all  its  archives  and  offi- 
cers, every  two  years.  The  provision  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  varort  shall  form  the  federal 
executive,  imposes  on  those  magistrates  dnties 
which  sometimes  may  be,  and  oAen  must  appear  to 
be,  inconsistent — ^their  duties  to  their  canton  and 
their  duties  to  the  confederacy.  It  subjects  the 
composition  of  that  executive  to  the  constitutional 
changes  which  may  Uke  place  in  any  of  the  direct- 
ing cantons.  A  revolution  in  Bern,  Luzem,  or 
Zurich,  is  a  revolution  in  Switzerland.  It  places 
the  federal  power  in  new  hands,  inflaenced  by  new 
passions,  and  acting  on  new  principles.  The  pro- 
vision that  the  cantons  shall  submit  their  differences 
to  arbitration,  is  enforced  by  no  adequate  sanction. 
It  supposes  that  both  parties  are  vidlling  to  assist 
in  procuring  an  aibitration ;  where  either  refuses 
or  neglects,  the  diet  is  practically  impotent.  As 
it  has  no  immediate  jurisdiction  over  individuals,  it 
can  enforce  its  decrees  only  by  war.  And  though 
it  may  put  down  opposition,  it  cannot  punish  those 
who  have  opposed  it.  The  Polish  refugees  who, 
in  1834,  were  guilty  of  the  wicked  and  insane  in- 
vasion of  Savoy,  were  dismiBsed  with  a  mere 
nominal  punishment.  The  free  corps  who,  m  the 
last  spring,  made  the  equally  atrocious,  though  not 
equally  absurd,  attack  on  Luzem,  if  they  escaped 
from  the  territory  that  they  had  viohted,  escaped 
punishment  altogether.  The  cantonal  courts  did 
not  interfere.  Probably  their  laws  resemble  our 
own ;  and  give  to  them  no  power  to  punish  crimes 
committed  by  their  citizens  on  foreign  territory 
against  foreigners.  And  there  is  no  federal  tribu- 
nal. By  requiring  from  the  members  of  the  diet, 
in  every  case,  adherence  to  the  instructions  of  Uieir 
governments,  it  prevents  all  useful  discussion. 
The  questions  which  are  nominally  submitted  to* 
the  diet,  are  really  considered  and  settled  by  the 
petty  cantonal  legislatures.  The  deputies  are  to 
act  as  if  they  could  not  be  enlightened  by  infor- 
mation, or  swayed  by  arguments.  Whatever  be 
their  convictbns,  they  are  obliged  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions ;  though  they  may  be  cer- 
tain, that  If  the  facts  had  been  accurately  known, 
or  properly  commented  on,  the  instructions  would 
have  been  diflferent.  The  guarantee  of  the  existing 
constitutions  of  the  cantons,  if  not  literally  con- 
strued, is  nothing ;  and,  if  literally  construed,  is  a 
prohibition  of  improvement.  To  prevent  further 
ehan^re,  indeed,  seems  te  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  pacte.  It 
must  have  been  with  this  view  that  they  excluded 
from  it  all  provisions  for  its  amendment.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  legally  be  altered,  except  by  unani- 
roous  consent ;  aind  experience  has  shown,  that  in 
an  aggregation  of  such  anomalous  elements, 
unanimity  is  almost  impossiUe. 

But  its  greatest  defect  is,  that  it  aUows  the 
interposition  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  diCer- 
cnt  cantons  of  barriers,  more  numerous  and  more 
exdusive  than  those  which,  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent,  separate  nation  from  nation.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  obstacles  opposed  by 
many  of  the  cantons  to  freedom  of  inter-cantonal 
commerce,  and  even  to  transit.  The  circulation 
of  persons  is  stttl  more  impeded  than  that  of  com- 
modities. •Though  the  law  is  often  relaxed  in 
praetioe,  a  Swiss  cannot  legally  travel  in  many 
parts  of  Switzerland  without  a  passport,  which 


confines  him  to  a  certain  route  and  acertam  period. 
Some'  cantons  prohibit  a  stranger — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
native  of  another  canton — ^from  establiBhin^  him- 
self within  their  frontiers.  Others  subject  hun  to  a 
fine,  others  to  additional  taxation,  others  require 
him  to  give  security  for  his  good  behavior  and  sol- 
vency, others  tolerate  him,  but  subject  him  to  the 
liabiii^  of  arbitrary  banishment.  Some  refuse  to 
allow  him  to  marry  one  of  their  citizens,  others 
make  him  purchase  the  permission.  Others  sell  to 
him  the  permission  to  marry  out  of  his  own  canton. 
Sometimes  the  price  varies  according  to  the  cai^ 
ton.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  1816,  a  Bernese  who 
marries  a  womai\  of  Soleore,  pays  about  £3  ;  and 
the  woman  about  £6,  The  smuggling  a  wife 
without  payment  is  a  grave  offence — subjecting  not 
only  the  offender  but  all  his  family  to  severe  penal- 
ties. ^  In  some,  his  claims  as  creditor  or  mortgagee 
are  postponed  to  those  of  their  own  subjects.  In 
almost  idl,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  citizenship  is 
great,  except  to  persons  of  wealth,  and  in  many 
even  to  them.  Ttiis  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
state  of  the  agricuHural  districts  of  fhiffland,  under 
the  old  law  of  settlement  and  removd  ;  when,  to 
use  Adam  Smithes  leords,  it  was  more  difficult  for 
a  poor  man  to  pass  the  artificial  boundary  of  a 
parish  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  ridge  of  high 
mountains— when  a  hedge  might  separate  places 
in  one  of  which  there  was  a  surplus  of  hands,  and 
in  the  other  a  deficiency — in  one  of  which  wages 
were  unnecessarily  high,  and  in  the  other  lamenta- 
bly low.  But  under  Uie  English  law,  a  man  could 
not  be  removed,  except  to  hu  place  of  settlement. 
Until  that  was  ascertained,  or  if  it  could  not  be 
ascertained,  he  was  entitled  to  remain.  In  most 
of  the  cantons,  a  stranger  is  removable  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  stranger.  He  is  pushed  off*  the  fron» 
tier,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  Heimathloses,  consisting  of  those  who 
have  never  possessed  or  have  lost  theur  right  of 
citizenship.  These  are  the  gipsies  of  Switzeriand. 
Many  of  them  have  been  wanderers  for  genera- 
tions ;  the  majority,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fied  from  Germany  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Almost  every  canton  attacks 
them  by  vagrant  laws,  almost  as  cruel  as  those  of 
England  in  the  last  century.  They  are  hunted 
from  territory  to  territory  ;  conceal  themselves  in 
the  forests  or  in  the  low  quarters  of  the  larger 
towns;  and,  as  the  law  forces  them  to  be  idle 
and  miserable,  revenge  thepDselves  by  robbery  and 
violence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  proposal,  in 
1833,  for  an  amendment  of  the  pade.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  deputies  of  Luzem,  Zurich,  Bem, 
Glarus,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  SchafiTbausen,  St. 
Gall,  the  Grisons,  Argau,  Thurgau,  Vaud,  and 
Geneva;  but  when  proposed  to  the  cantons  for 
ratification,  it  was  rejected  by  Luzem,  which  was 
becoming  aristocratic ;  and  as  the  Forest  Cantons, 
and  also  Appenzell,  Zug,  and  the  Valais,  were 
known  to  be  opposed  to  it,  it  was  abandoned.  It 
proposed  remeaies  for  nearly  all  the  defects  of  the 
existing  confederation.  It  fixed  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government  at  Luzem,  and  substituted  for 
the  vorort  a  landamman  elected  by  the  cantons, 
and  four  federal  councillors  appointed  by  the  diet. 
It  required  that  the  constitutions  of  the  cantons 
should  contain  provisions  for  their  legal  amend- 
ment, and  guaranteed  them,  not  against  change, 
but  against  change  iUegally  brought  about.  It 
createld  a  federal  court  to  decide  Iwtween  canton 
and  canton,  and  to  exerdse  immediate  jurisdiotiMi 
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over  the  inbahitants  of  all  the  cantons,  for  the  |mn- 
ishmeot  of  treason  or  rebellion  against  the  conroder- 
ai^,  and  of  reyolationary  ezoeesee  oa  the  part  of 
the  cantonal  authorities,  or  of  those  snbieot  to  their 
government.  It  f<»bade  the  cantons  to  control 
their  deputies  by  instmetions,  exoept  as  to  speci- 
fied subjects,  and  declared  that  on  every  question 
except  the  amendment  of  the  pade,  twelve  con- 
curring cantons  should  bind  the  whole  twenty-two. 
It  decuured  that  all  tolls  should  be  regulated  by  the 
diet,  and  reduced  to  the  amount  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  means  of  communication :  that  no  canton 
should  subject  its  commerce  with  the  other  cantons 
to  any  import  or  export  duties,  ot  impose  on  the 
products  of  another  canton  an  excise  duty  heavier 
than  that  which  it  imposed  on  its  own :  that  every 
Swiss,  provided  by  h»  canton  with  a  certificate  of 
citiiei^p  and  good  oonduct,  should  have  the  right 
to  establish  hinuelf  in  any  other  canton ;  to  exer- 
cise there  his  trade  or  profession,  to  pmnihase  and 
sell  land,  and  to  enjoy  all  civil  riffhts,  exoept  polit- 
ical power  and  a  share  of  the  public  property,  and 
should  be  free  fVom  all  difibrential  taxation.  And, 
lastly,  it  enabled  a  majority  of  fifteen  cantons  to 
alter  the  pacU  as  they  n^ght  think  fit. 

The  authors  of  this  project,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  M.  Rosn,  then  representing  Geneva,  main- 
tuned,  as  the  author  of  the  Act  of  Mediation  had 
done,  that  their  plan  left  the  cantonal  sovereign^ 
substantially  unimpaired.  It  appears  to  us,  for  the 
reasons  which  we  nave  already  stated,  that  in  both 
cases  the  creation  of  a  fiederal  tribunal  with  imme- 
diate jurisdiction,  and  the  power  given  to  the  ma- 
jority to  bind  the  minority,  were  inconsistent  with 
the  separate  independence  of  the  cantons.  Even 
the  last  proviuon  of  the  project,  the  pow«r  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  fifteen  cantons  to  change  the 
pacte  as  they  mis^t  think  fit,  passed  the  narrow 
and  somewhat  indistinct  Hne  which  distinguishes  a 
dose  confederacy,  from  a  loose  incorporation.  It 
would  have  em^led  the  fourteen  representative 
cantons,  with  the  concurrence  of  only  one  of  the 
eight  pure  democracies,  to  abolish  the  democratic 
institntions  of  the  remaining  sevm ;  and  to  drag  all 
those  who  opposed  them  Wore  the  federal  tribu- 
nal, to  be  punished  for  treason  or  rebellion. 

But  though  we  differ  in  this  respect  fieom  the 
eminent  men  who  were  the  framers  of  the  project 
—though  we  think  that,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
Switzerland  would  in  theory  have  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  confederacy  of  independent  states — ^we  agree 
with  them  in  believing  that  the  practical  result 
would  have  been  beneficial.  It  did  not  alarm  the 
fears  or  hurt  the  pride  of  the  smaller  cantons,  by 
an  inequaliu  of  votes.  It  gave  few  new  powers  to 
the  diet,  and  those  which  it  gave  were  not  likely  to 
excite  much  jealousy.  It  left  to  the  cantons  near- 
ly the  whole  management  of  their  internal  affiurs — 
merely  preventing  their  exercising  their  power  to 
the  injury  of  themselves  and  of  theb  neighbors. 
As  respects  their  relations  to  one  another,  it  sub- 
jected them  to  no  restrictionB  exoept  those  which 
are  necessary  to  give  law  the  predonunanoe  over 
fbrce,  and  to  repress  crimes  which  the  cantonal 
governments  are  unable  to  prevent  or  to  punish. 
If  a  federal  tribunal  had  exirted,  it  is  probable  that 
the  excesses  of  last  spring  would  not  have  occurred. 
The  misguided  invaders  of  Loiem  knew  that  if 
tiiay  were  beaten  their  own  cantons  aflSnrded  them 
retreats.  Few  of  them  would  have  ventured  on 
such  an  enterprise,  if  there  had  been  a  third  party 
hound  by  duty,  and  armed  with  power,  to  pun- 
ish H. 


Perhaps  the  most  ({uestiottable  pnmshm  w« 
which  enabled  a  majority  of  fifteen  caalons  to  i 
the  McTtf  as  they  might  think  nroper.  Seiae  power 
of  alteration  beyond  that  whieh  necessarily  bdsngs 
to  all  contracting  parties  when  unanimous,  is  want- 
ing;  but  we  are  mclined  to  think  that  either  the 
necessary  majority  ouglit  to  hove  been  greater— 
eighteen  perhaps,  or  even  twenty  votes,  instead  of 
fifteen,  or  that  certain  matters,  such  ss  the  consti- 
ttttions  of  the  cantons,  on^  to  have  be^  exchded 
from  the  power  of  alteration  by  a  majority.  Theve 
is  little  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  par% 
of  the  project  would  have  occasioned  real  inooove- 
nienoe ;  and,  as  sincere  Inends  to  Switierlandy  we 
must  regret  that  it  was  abandoned. 

The  Ambrioah  Union  is  placed  on  the  fimit 
which  separates  a  confederacy  from  an  mcorpoit- 
tion.  It  a  either  the  strictest  alManee  of  independ- 
ent states,  or  the  loosest  aggregation  of  sabordtnsts . 
municipalities.  The  decision  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  one  daSs  or  to  the  other,  leads  to  important  re- 
sults. If  Ae  Union  be  an  mcorporation,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  form  one  nation,  each  indi- 
vidual dtittn  owes  allegiance  to  that  nation.  A 
combination  among  a  portion  of  the  ctttxens  to 
withdraw  fiom  that  allegiance,  and  either  to  fona 
themselves  into  aa  independent  sovereignty,  or  to 
connect  themsdves  with  any  other  sovereign  pow- 
er, would  be  treasonable  conspiracy— a  conspiracy 
for  which  every  person  engaged  in  it  would  be  pei^ 
sonally  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Union  be  a  mere  alltance— if  the  states  of  which  it 
is  constituted  are  distinct  nations,  each  sovctoimi 
and  independent,  thos^  bound  to  the  others  Sy 
treaty— there  is  no  national  authority,  beyond  this 
authorities  of  each  state,  to  which  allegiance  esft 
be  doe.  If  any  one  didl  think  fit  to  separate  frooi 
the  Union,  it  may  do  so.  The  seceding  state  will 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  treaty ;  the  remainder  of 
the  confoders^  will  be  entitled  to  exercise  agaiast 
4t  the  rights  of  war,  and^  if  succeeefiil,  the  rights 
of  conquest,  but  cannot  treat  any  of  its  solyects  as 
criminals.  In  foot,  the  subjects  of  the  seoedmg 
state  would  be  legally  criminal  if  they  re&sed  to 
obey  its  orders,  thonfl4  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
federal  authority.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  specolativa 
inquiry,  like  the  question  as  to  the  fromt^  sa 
which  6very  supreme  government  is  entitled  to  obe- 
dience. The  doubt  here  raised  is,  whidi  is  the  sn- 
preme  government  t  In  case  of  confiiet  between 
the  fiederal  and  locd  authorities,  to  whidi  of  ikcm 
is  obedience  dne  t  As  this  is  a  question  on  which 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  lawyers  in  Amer- 
ica irreconcilably  diffisr-— on  which  even  the  framers 
of  the  Union  were  not  agreed — it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  if  vre  were  to  give  an  opimon, 
without  at  least  supporting  it  by  sn  outline  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  have  convinced  us. 

For  this  purpose,  we  must  consider  not  merdy 
the  artides  of  the  Union,  but  the  previous  history 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  adopted.  We 
say  the  people,  for  the  inhahitanta  of  the  United 
S^tes  have  dways  been  one  people.  The  dliien 
of  one  state  never  was  an  alien  in  another.  Under 
the  British  rule,  all  were  fellow-subjeels,  all  obeyed 
the  same  sovereign,  all  spoke  the  ssae  language,  aA 
looked  back  to  the  same  aOcestoce,  nearly  au  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  link,  dl  were  governed  by  the  same 
eommon  law.  The  ruling  power  in  aM  was  » 
house  of  representatives  dected  by  a  •very  vrids 
sufilrage,  a  council,  and  a  govemw.  BesideB  this 
general  resonhhinoe  between  cdonj  and  edaoya 
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Hm  difo0Qt  ihnn  m  Mch  00I0117  wtra  Kttle  dis- 
tinffuialMd  hf  mannefB,  weahh,  or  habilt.  In  tke 
Bntuh  iiluidi,  the  Engtiili,  Sootoh,  Welab,  wd^ 
hkhf  hate  6ach«  disdiiot  natkiDal  chanoter,  whiob 
m  again  modified  by  tli»  aoddeBta  of  lank,  wealth, 
tiade,  and  profeetioB.  la  the  eokMuea,  nobody  waa 
peor,  and  nobody  was  ▼etr  neb;  nobody  waa 
ffoaely  irnoiant,  and  veiy  nm  wero  b%hly  edo- 
eated.  The  only  lank  waa  oiBoial,  and  therefore 
temponTy ;  and  it  k  pfobable  that,  throughout  that 
Tttflt  territory,  there  waa  a  nearer  amHnaeh  to 
eqaabty,  a  flatter  lerel,  both  material  and  penonal, 
than  baa  ever  exialed  before,  or  will  ejdat  again  in 
a  anroerouB  people;  and  even  now,  when  many 
eaoeea  of  ineqoality  have  been  at  work  for  seventy 
years,  M.  de  Tocqoevflle  remarks,  that  there  is 
more  differaace  in  civihntion  between  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  whioh  are  united  by  a  bridge,  than 
there  is  between  Maine  and  Georgia,  which  are 
aepaxated  by  fifbea  degrees  of  latitude, 

when  the  weakness  of  the  British  paiiiameat. 
Yielding  to  the  folly  and  obstinaoy  of  the  British 
king,  drove  these  prospereoe  and  foyal  colonies  to 
vesistanoe,  it  waa  not  the  statea  bat  the  people 
who  took  the  lead.  The  deleffates  who  met  in 
ooBgress  in  1774,  wete  appointed  not  by  the  legis- 
lature bat  by  the  people.  In  nearly  their  irst  aot, 
their  petitioa  to  the  ciown  of  November,  1774, 
they  describe  thensehrea  as  hia  majesty's  faitUul 
aobiects  of  the  eohwies  of  New  Hampshire,  &c., 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  colonies ;  and  ther  ask  redress  *'  in  the  name 
of  the  faithful  people  of  America."  They  irnme* 
diately  assumed  powers  which  the  state  legislsp 
tores  were  incapable  of  granting  to  them,  and 
which  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  people 
restored  by  revolution  to  its  original  right  m  self* 
goveroroent.  Some  of  their  enactments,  indeed, 
ooold  not  have  been  executed  even  by  arevohition- 
ary  despotism.  They  forbade  the  importation  of 
British  commoditiee,  and  then  enacted  that  all 
manufactures  should  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price, 
so  that  no  undue  advantage  ahall  be  taken  of  a 
scarcity  of  goods. 

The  congress  whidi  met  the  next  year,  though 
similarly  appointed,  certainly  adopted  the  federal 
instead  of  the  national  principle.  One  of  their 
first  acts  was  to  frame  the  Artides  of  Confedera- 
tion of  the  SOth  of  May,  1775.  Bt  these  artidea 
the  united  colonies  entered  into  a  firm  league  and 
friettdship  with  each  other,  to  cease  on  reconcilia* 
lion  with  Great  Britain,  but,  on  failure  thereof,  to 
be  perpetual.  Each  colony  to  retain  its  own  lawa 
and  constitutions,  or  to  amend  them  as  it  might 
think  fit :  To  send  annually  delegates  to  congress 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ^le  thousand 
polls :  Congress  to  meet  in  each  colony  by  rota- 
tion :  Each  delegate  to  have  a  vote,  and,  if  ne- 
cessarily absent,  by  proxy:  One  half  to  be  a 
quorum :  Congress  to  determine  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, reconciliation  with  GhrMt  Britain,  settfing 
disputes  between  colony  and  colony,  the  planting 
new  colonies,  general  commerce  and  currency,  and 
military  defence :  The  expense  to  be  suppheid  by 
each  colon  V,  in  proportion  to  its  male  polls  between 
sixteen  and  sixty  yean,  by  taxes  to  be  raised  and 
levied  aoeoiding  to  its  own  laws :  Conffress  to  be 
at  liberty  to  propose  amendments,  bindinff  when 
apj^roved  by  a  majority  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lates. 

This  rude  sketch  of  a  confederacy  was  not  rati- 
fied by  the  people  or  by  the  provincial  legislatures, 
end  does  not  appear  to  have  keen  acted  on.  Blanyj 


writsta  OB  the  history  of  the  Americas  oonstito- 
tien,  among  whom  are  Kent  and  Story,  scaroely 
allude  to  it. 

The  congress  of  177f^  was  equally  federal.  It 
declared  **tte  United  Colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  and  as  such  to  have  full  power  to 
levy  war,  eondode  peace  contract  alliances,  estab- 
Hrii  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  which  inde- 
pendent states  may  of  right  do."  It  is  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  the  sovereign  powen  thus  enumer- 
ated had,  at  that  time,  been  exercised;  or  has 
since  been  exercised  liy  any  one  of  the  statea 
which  here  declared  themselves  to  be  independent. 

On  the  4Ui  of  October,  1776,  the  congress  signed 
new  articles  of  confederacy.  They  difi*ered  from 
these  of  1776  principally  in  the  foUovring  points. 
First,  the  several  states  are  prohibited  from  enter- 
taining aay  relations  with  foreign  powere,  or  con- 
tracting any  alliances  between  one  another,  except 
hj  consent  of  congress.  Conmes  to  meet  aJways 
at  Philadelphia,  to  consist  of  delegates  sent  by  the 
diflerent  states,  and  revocable  at  will ;  Uie  del»- 
satee  of  each  stato  to  have  only  a  single  veto.  No 
delegato  to  be  appointed  for  more  than  three  yeare 
oat  of  six,  or  to  hoM  any  paid  office,  federal  or 
provincial.  For  all  hnpovtant  questions  the  eon- 
eorrenee  of  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  states  to  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  for  all  othen,  except  a  mere  adjourn- 
ment from  day  to  day,  the  oononrrenoe  of  seven. 
Lastly,  the  artioles  of  confederacy  are  to  be 
altered  only  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  congress, 
ratified  by  the  leoislature  of  each  of  the  states. 

The  congress  having,  in  the  dedantion  of  inde- 
pendence, admitted  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  its 
memben  acted  in  the  preparation  of  this  treaty 
merely  as  andiassadora,  and  not  even  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries. As  soon  as  it  was  completed  it  was 
sent  to  the  states  for  ratificaticm ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1781,  neariy  at  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  that  the  final  ratification  was  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  con- 
iedention  of  1776  rather  less  objectionable  than 
that  of  1776.  A  smalls  quorum  was  required, 
and  a  bare  majority  of  that  qoomam  was  sufficient. 
Under  the  confederation  of  1776  the  mere  absence 
of  the  delegates  from  six  states  often  parelyxed  the 
whole  Union ;  and  even  when  those  of  nine  were 
assembled,  not  merely  the  opposition  of  a  single 
stato,  but  its  refusal  to  vote,  or  the  neutralization  of 
its  vote  by  a  difierence  of  opinion  amongst  its  del- 
egates, prevented  the  reqnisito  ooncarrence.  The 
exdunon  from  congress  of  persons  holding  office, 
and  the  refusal  of  reeligibihty,  mark  the  progress 
of  democratic  jealousy  ;  and  the  dedantion,  that 
the  terma  of  confederation  should  not  be  altered 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  made  them  in  fact, 
as  far  as  words  could  make  them  so,  unalterable ; 
since  every  compact  whatever  ia  alterable  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  it. 

The  United  Stetes  maybe  said  to  have' been 
bound  by  this  treaty  for  twdve  yeare,  the  articlea 
of  confederation  having  been  proposed  by  congress 
in  1770,  and  from  that  time  acted  on,  though  not 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  the  States,  until  the 

Domer  of  1778 ;  and  the  present  constitution, 
which  supmeded  them,  having  obtained  a  similar 
ratification  in  the  summer  of  1788.  Of  these,  six 
were  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  1782. 
While  the  contest  was  raging,  the  confederacy 
was  mssed  together  by  England  on  the  one  aide 
and  France  on  the  other.  But  the  looseness  of 
the  bond  let  in  destructive  elements,  which  kept  it 
always  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.    As  a  genoalC 
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role,  congress  acted  not  on  iDdividaals  but  on 
states.  It  could  require  supplies  of  men  and  of 
money  from  the  members  of  the  Union,  but  it  was 
forced  to  leave  to  the  local  legislatures  the  task  of 
raising  them.  If  they  chose  to  enlist  their  men 
only  for  a  year,  or  even  for  a  less  period ;  if  the^ 
neglected  to  pay,  or  to  clothe,  or  to  arm  them ;  if 
they  raised  their  supplies  of  money  by  issoing 

Eaper  without  providing  for  its  convertibility,  or 
mitiog  its  amount ;  or  if,  as  was  freooently  the 
oase,  they  neglected  altogether  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  central  authority,  that  authority 
was  powerless.  The  defaulting  state  was  sover- 
eign. It  had  committed  a  breach  of  treaty,  for 
which  the  only  remedy  was  war ;  and  the  attempt 
to  apply  that  remedy  would  have  produced  imme- 
diate ruin  to  the  whole  confederacy. 

On  looking  through  Washington's  correspond- 
ence it  will  be  s^en,  that  pot  a  single  year  passed  in 
which  he  did  not  fully  expect,  that  unless  the  con- 
duct of  the  states  was  totally  altered,  or  France 
would  supply  the  money  and  the  troops  which  they 
neglected  to  furnish,  the  resistance  to  Great  Britain 
must  cease.  In  a  letter  to  congress,  dated  the  90th  of 
August,  1780,  he  thus  condenses  the  history  of  the 
first  five  years  of  the  war :  *'  If  we  had  formed  a 
permanent  army,  we  never  should  have  had  to  re- 
treat, with  a  handful  of  men,  across  the  Delaware, 
in  1776,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  America,  which 
nothing  but  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy  could 
have  saved ;  we  should  not  have  remained  all  the 
succeeding  winter  at  their  mercy,  with  sometimes 
scarcely  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  mount  the 
ordinary  guards,  liable  at  every  moment  to  be  dis- 
sipated if  they  had  only  thought  proper  to  march 
against  us,  (1777 ;)  we  should  not  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  fighting  at  Brandywine,  with  an 
onequal  number  of  raw  troops,  and  afterwards  of 
seeing  Philadelphia  fall  a  prey  to  a  victorious 
enemy ;  we  should  not  have  been  at  Valley  Forge 
with  less  than  half  the  force  of  the  enemy,  desti- 
tute of  everything,  in  a  situation  neither  to  resist 
nor  to  retire  (1778;)  we  should  not  have  seen 
New  York  left  with  a  handful  of  men,  yet  an 
overmatch  for  the  main  army  of  these  States 
( 1779 ; )  we  should  not  have  found  ourselves  this 
spring  (1780)  so  weak  as  to  be  insulted  by  5000 
men,  unable  to  protect  our  baggage  and  magazines 
— our  security  depending  on  a  want  of  enterprise 
in  the  enemy,  we  should  not  have  been,  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  war,  indebted  for  onr  safety  to 
their  inactivity."*  This  was  no  ebullition  of  tem- 
porary disappointment.  Washington's  contempo- 
rary letters  paint,  in  still  darker  colors,  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  through  the  weakness  of 
cfingress,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  states. 

In  the  latter  |^  of  1776,  for  instance,  when 
nothing  but  the  Delaware  was  between  him  and 
the  superior  army  of  General  Howe,  every  letter 
contains  anticipations  of  immediate  defeat.  Thus, 
on  the  12th  of  December,  he  writes—**  There  can 
He  no  doubt  that  they  (the  eneiny)  will  pass  the 
Delaware  as  soon  as  possible.  Happy  should  I 
be  if  I  could  see  the  means  of  preventinff  them. 
At  present  I  confess  I  do  not.^f  A  week  after, 
on  the  20th,  he  says — "  I  think  the  desi^  of  Gen- 
eral Howe  is  to  possess  himself  of  Philadelphia, 
and  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  him,  as  ten 
days  more  will  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  our 
army."t 
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It  was  in  these  desperate  birennstaooes,  on  tlw 
25th  of  December,  when  his  army  was  within  fov 
days  of  disbanding,  that  Washington  ventured  on 
the  almost  desperate  expedient  of  erossing  tfao 
river  at  Trenton,  with  his  handful  of  iU-discipUned 
troops,  and  attacking  that  army  before  wUeh  ka 
had  been  for  three  months  retreating.  In  his  con* 
fidential  orders  to  the  officers  who  were  to  taka 
part  in  the  movement,  he  does  not  palliate  its  dan- 
ger: **but  necessity,"  he  adds,  **dire  neoesstty, 
will — nay,  must  justify  an  attack."*  The  British 
ffeneral  was  found  as  unfit  for  defensive  as  he  had 
been  for  offensive  war.  The  apparently  hopeless 
enterprise  succeeded ;  the  British  army  retreated 
almost  in  panic  to  Brunswick  and  New  York,  and 
Washington  entrenched  himself  in  Morristown,  at 
about  thirty  miles*  distance.  He  did  not  feel 
himself,  however,  much  relieved  by  his  victory. 

Not  three  weeks  after,  on  the  19th  of  Januarj, 
1777,  he  tells  the  Pennsylvanian  authorities,  thai 
**  the  army  is  so  much  reduced  nnoe  we  left  Tren- 
ton, and  the  many  that  will  be  discharged  in  a  few 
weeks  will  so  weaken  onr  forces,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  snooess.  As 
I  cannot  expect  our  situation  to  be  long  a  secret  to 
the  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  take 
advantaj^e  of  our  weakness,  "f  ^^^  ^  congress 
he  writes,  **  the  fluctuating  state  of  an  army  com- 
posed chiefiy  of  militia,  bids  fiur.to  reduce  ns  to 
the  situation  in  which  we  were  some  time  ago,  that 
is,  of  having  scarcely  any  army  at  all.  One  of  the 
Philadelphia  battalions  goes  home  to-day,  the  other 
two  remain  a  few  days  longer  by  courtesy.  The 
time  for  which  MiffiinS  brigade  came  out  is  expired, 
and  they  stay  ^om  day  to  day  by  soliciution,  tbek 
number  much  reduced  by  desertions. "{  A  week 
after,  on  the  20th,  he  sajrs,  **  the  enemy  must  be 
ignorant  of  our  numbers,  or  have  not  horses  for 
their  artillery,  or  they  would  not  leave  us  undis- 
turbed." Soon  after,  on  the  5M  of  llarch,^  he 
estimates  General  Howe's  force  at  10,000  men, 
well  disciplined  and  well  appointed ;  his  own  at 
4000,  ail  raw,  badly  officered,  and  under  no  gor- 
emment;  infers  an  attack  to  be  imminent,  and 
fears  that,  if  it  take  plaoe  while  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  two  armies  is  unaltered,  *'  the  game 
is  up. "I  On  the  12th  of  April,  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  "To  my  great  surprise  we  are  still  in  a 
calm,  how  lon^  it  will,  how  long  it  can  remain,  is 
beyond  my  skill  to  determine.  That  it  has  con- 
tinued much  beyond  my  expectation,  is  oertab. 
But  to  expect  that  General  Howe  will  not  avafl 
himself  of  our  weak  state,  is  to  say  that  he  is  unfit 
for  the  trust  reposed  in  him — ^the  campaign  will  be 
opened,  and  without  men  on  our  side.  The  ridicu- 
lous and  inconsistent  orders  given  by  the  executive 
powers  in  some  of  the  states,  and  even  by  the 
officers  therein,  are  scarcely  to  be  diought  of  with 
patience.  It  would  seem  as  if  to  harass  the  troops 
and  delay  their  juncture,  were  the  ends  in  view.'^ 
The  calm,  however,  continued  till  the  end  of 
June,  when  General  Howe,  having  now  allowed 
Washington  to  collect  the  appearance  of  an  army, 
marched  a  few  miles  towaras  him,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Staten  Island  and  New  York.  Wash- 
inffton  considered  this  retreat  **  as  a  peeuliar  mark 
of  Providence.  "••  At  length,  on  the  33d  of  July, 
he  embarked  his  troops,  according  to  Washington's 
expectations  and  fears,  to  proceed  up  the  North 
River,  and  join  Greneral  Burgoyne  in  his  advanet 
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ftom  Caaada— 4>at  letMj  to  go  to  the  south  and 
inTade  Pennsylvania  by  the  Chesapeake.  Wash- 
ington proceeded  by  land  to  meet  him,  marched 
through  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  August,  was 
beaten  at  Brandy  wine  on  the  1 1th  of  Seotember, 
and  again  at  Germantown  on  the  4th  of  October ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  intrenched  him- 
self at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuykill,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  British  head  quarters  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  these  positions  the  two  armies  remained  till 
the  middle  of  the  following  July.  So  siniilar  was 
the  sequence  of  events,  that  Washington's  letters 
from  Valley  Forge,  are  often  almost  copies  of  those 
written  in  the  preceding  year  from  Morristown. 
Thus,  on  the  83d  of  December,  he  tells  congress, 
that  **  unless  some  great  and  capital  change  sud- 
denly takes  place,  his  army  must  inevitably  be 
reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  things — 
starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse ;  that  three  or  four 
days  of  bad  weather  would  prove  their  destruction ; 
that  out  of  his  whole  force  of  11,000  men,  2808 
are  in  camp  unfit  for  duty, -because  they  are  bare- 
foot aud  otherwise  naked,  besides  a  number  con- 
fined in  the  hospitals  for  want  of  shoes,  and  others 
in  the  farmhouses  on  the  same  account,  and  that 
for  want  of  blankets  many  are  obliged  to  sit  up  all 
night  by  fires."*  In  the  following  February,  one 
of  his  officers,  General  Vamum,  says,  '*  the  situa- 
tion of  the  camp  is  such,  that,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, the  d.Tmj  must  shortly  dissolve,  "f  Wash- 
ington himself,  writing  at  the  same  time,  antici- 
pates a  general  mutiny  and  desertion .(  In  the 
March  following,  he  desires  the  congress  to  esti- 
mate the  temper  of  the  army  from  the  circumstance, 
that  within  the  last  six  months  between  two  and 
three  hundred  officers  had  resigned  their  commis- 
sions ;  and  that  the  supplies  of  men,  said  to  have 
been  forwarded  to  him  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  from  desertion  and  other  causes,  had 
dwindled  to  nothing.^  On  the  10th  of  April  he 
complains  to  congress,  that,  from  want  of  proper 
provisions,  the  officers  are  mouldering  away ;  that 
scarce  a  day  passes  without  the  resignation  of  two 
or  three  commissions ;  that  those  who  go  on  fur- 
lough do  not  return ;  and  that  no  order,  regularity, 
or  care  of  the  men,  or  of  the  public  property,  pre- 
▼ails.jl 

Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1780, 
we  find  neither  the  temper  nor  the  condition  of  the 
army  improved.  "  There  never,"  he  says,  **  has 
been  a  stage  in  the  war  in  which  the  dissatisfac- 
tion has  been  so  general  or  so  alarming.  Some 
states  furnish  their  troops  pretty  amply,  others 
provide  them  with  some  necessaries,  others  do  little 
or  nothing  at  all.  The  officers  and  men  compare 
circumstances.  The  officers  resign,  and  we  have 
now  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  left  to  take  care 
even  of  the  fragmenu  of  corps  which  remain.  The 
men  have  not  this  resource;  they  murmur  and 
brood  over  their  discontent.  "T[  On  the  28th  of  May 
he  says,  '*  Unless  a  system  very  different  from  that 
which  has  long  prevailed  be  immediately  adopted 
throughout  the  states,  our  affairs  must  soon  become 
desperate,  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery.  In- 
deed, I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope."** 

No  such  change,  however,  took*  place ;  and  a  few 
months  after  we  find  him  resting  solely  on  the  hope 
of  assistance  from  France.    **  One  of  two  things," 
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he  vnites  to  Franklin  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1780, 
"  is  essential  to  us— peace,  or  the  most  vigoroui 
aid  of  our  allies."*  On  the  20th  of  November  h« 
says,  *'  Congress  will  deceive  themselves  if  they 
imagine  that  the  army  can  rub  through  a  second 
campaign  as  the  last."f    On  the  7th  of  January, 

1781,  he  informs  the  states,  that  under  the  existing 
system  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  from  the  troops 
another  campaign.;^  On  the  15th  of  January  he 
states  to  Colonel  ikurens  his  belief,  that  without 
an  immediate  and  ample  succour  in  money,  thoogh 
the  states  may  make  a  feeble  and  expiring  effort, 
the  next  campaign  will  in  all  probability  be  their 
last.^  On  the  9th  of  April  he  tells  Laurens  that 
the  predictions  of  his  last  letter  are  becoming  veri- 
fied. **  We  cannot,"  he  says,  **  transport  pro* 
visions  to  the  army,  because  we  cannot  pay  the 
teamsters.  Our  troops  are  approaching  fast  to 
nakedness,  our  hospitals  are  without  medicines, 
our  sick  without  nutriment,  our  works  at  a  stand, 
and  the  artificers  disbanding ;  in  a  word,  we  are  at 
the  end  of  our  tether.  Without  foreign  aid  oui 
present  force,  which  is  but  the  remnant  of  an  army, 
cannot  be  kept  together  this  campaign,  much  less 
will  it  be  in  readiness  for  another."!  The  money 
thus  earnestly  implored  was  obtained,  but  the  next 
year  the  distress'  had  returned .    On  the  4th  of  May, 

1782,  in  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  he  asks,  '*  Under  the  present  plan  of 
non-compUance  with  requisitions  for  men  and  sup- 
plies, how  is  it  possible  to  continue  the  war  ?  If 
the  states  will  not  impose,  or  do  not  collect  and 
apply  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  war,  the  sooner 
we  make  terms  the  better ;  the  longer  we  continns 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  war,  the  greater  will  be  our 
dbtress  at  the  hour  of  submission."^ 

Fortunately  •  for  the  greatness,  though  perhaps 
not  for  the  morality  or  the  happiness  of  America, 
the  war  had,  by  this  time,  become  unpopular  in 
England.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1782,  th« 
commons  addressed  the  crown  against  the  contin- 
uance of  hostilities.  On  the  20th  of  March  Lord 
North  resigned,  and,  though  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  not  signed  until  November,  the  general 
expectation  of  its  conclusion  prevented  any  active 
military  operations  on  either  side. 

On  lookmg  back  at  this  memorable  contest,  thre« 
conclusions  appear  to  us  to  be  irresistible.  First, 
that  such  was  the  incapacity  and  misconduct  of 
congress  and  of  the  states,  that  nothing  but  th« 
extraordinary  military  and  moral  qualities  of  Wash- 
ington saved  them  from  ruin.  Secondly,  that  even 
Washington  could  not  have  saved  them,  if  the 
British  commanders  had  acted  with  ordinary  skill 
and  courage.  And,  thirdly,  that  neither  Washing- 
ton's merits  nor  the  British  demerits  would  have 
enabled  the  United  States  to  conquer  their  inde- 
pendence, if  France  had  remained  neutral.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  such  was  the  ex- 
haustion of  both  France  and  America,  that  if  Eng- 
land had  been  willing,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  was  able,  to  continue  the  war  for  a  coupto 
of  years  longer,  she  might  have  concluded  it  tri- 
umphantly. Whether  &at  would  have  been  on 
the  whole  a  good  or  an  evil  is  a  more  difficult 
question. 

Weak  as  the  federal  tie  was  during  the  war,  it 
became  still  more  feeble  after  the  peace.  Thero 
was  not  a  state  in  which  individuals,  powerful  from 
their  position, and  bodies  powerful  from  their  nus^ 
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bets,  were  not  anxioot  to  breeik  it.  The  expenses 
ef  the  war  had  been  eopported  cfaiefiy  by  loans, 
and  by  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  so  profuse 
that  it  had  become  almost  Taloelees.  The  debtors 
fenned  of  course  the  oomerical  majority  in  every 
state,  and  in  almost  every  state  the  numerical  ma- 
jority was  omnipotent.  Confess  required  Uie 
states  to  tax  themselves  to  secure  the  loans  and 
ledeem  the  paper  money.  They  not  only  refused 
to  obey  the  requisition,  but  actually  paiecd  laws 
enabling  the  valneless  paper  money  to  be  tendered 
in  payment  of  debt;  forbidding  any  difference 
between  paper  and  specie;  and  in  one  state,  requir- 
ing every  man  to  swear  that  he  would  sell  at  the 
same  price  jfbr  the  one  as  for  the  other ;  any  con- 
traTontion  to  be  punished  as  a  case  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury.  Other  states  passed  acts  incon- 
sistent with  the  treaties  with  England  and  France ; 
others  entered  into  a  eommercial  v^r  of  hostile 
xegnlations ;  and  others  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
leal  war  about  boundaries  and  jurisdictions.  Many 
of  the  leaders  felt  that  their  importance  depended 
on  the  sovereignty  of  their  state.  If  New  York 
was  a  nation,  its  governor  was  a  sort  of  king.  If 
it  was  a  mere  province,  he  was  scarcely  more  than 
•  lord-mayor. 

At  length,  however,  the  evils  ansinff  from  the 
impotence  of  congress,  and  the  folly  and  tyranny  of 
the  local  legislatures,  become  intolerable.  In  1797, 
congress  recommended  the  states  to  appoint  com- 
missioners  to  revise  the  artides  of  confederation ; 
and  to  propose  alterations  rendering  the  federal 
constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  ofgovem- 
ment  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  peo- 
ple of  every  state  except  Rhode  Island,  appointed 
commissioners.  They  met  in  May,  1787,  and  after 
a  discussion  of  four  months,  with  closed  doors,  pro- 
dvoed  the  several  original  articles  of  the  piesent 
constitution. 

Under  this  oonstitntion,  the  supreme  fbderd 
power — ^instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one  as* 
sembly,  as  it  had  been  under  the  former  confedera- 
cy, and  as  it  is  now  in  the  German  and  Swiss  con- 
ftderacies — is  divided  into  three  branches,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial;  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions  l>eing,  however,  kept  lees  dis- 
tinct than  is  usually  attempted  in  vnitten  constitu- 
tions. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  nominally  in  a 
boose  of  representatives  and  a  senate,  but  really  in 
those  two  houses  and  a  president.  Both  the  house 
of  representatives  and  the  senate  are  elected  by  the 
states ;  but  in  the  senate  each  state  has  two  mem- 
bers, and  no  more,  and  they  are  elected  by  the 
state  legislature :  the  representatiTes  are  elected  by 
the  persons  who  elect  the  popular  branch  of  tbe 
state  legislature,  and  the  number  returned  for  each 
state  depends  on  its  population.  Delaware  has 
now  only  one  member.  New  York  thirty-four. 

The  senate,  therefore,  is  a  federal,  the  house  of 
representatives  a  national  institution.  That  sena-* 
iors  and  representatives  must  be  inhiJntants  of  tiie 
states  by  which  theyare  chosen,  is  a  federal  mark 
common  to  both.  The  senate  exercises  judicial, 
executive,  and  legislative  functions.  It  tries  im- 
peadiments,  and  its  concurrence  is  necessary  to 
treaties,  and  to  the  appointment  of  some  hiffh  offi- 
oefs.  The  representatives  have  no  judidu  pow- 
ers, nor  any  that  are  strictly  executive,  except  that 
war  must  be  declared  by  an  act  of  congress.  The 
most  important  powers  of  the  two  booses  are  those 
which  enable  them  to  impose  and  collect  taxes,  to 
borrow  mon^,  to  regulate. ooflaiieioe»  to 


me,  to  grant  patents,  to  create  nstiona]  ttiboonlti 
to  coin  and  regulate  money,  and  pnnirii  forgery,  to 
&L  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  to  raise, 
support,  and  regulate  a  militair  and  naval  force,  to 
dispose  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
adiut  new  states  into  the  Union ;  snd  to  make  dl 
laws  which  may  be  necessary  for  ^ving  efieet  to 
the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution.  The  rep- 
resentaiUves  sit  for  two  years,  the  senators  for  six. 

The  president  is  appomted  by  electors  nominated 
by  the  states— each  state  appointmg  a  number 
equal  to  its  senators  and  lepresentaSves  in  eon- 
grees.  This  is  a  national  arrangement,  as  it  pro- 
portions the  influence  of  each  state  to  its  popula- 
tion. New  York,  haTing  two  senators  and  thirty- 
four  representatives,  now  appoints  thirty-stx  dcie* 
tors ;  Delaware,  having  two  senators,  but  only  one 
representative,  only  three.  But  if  no  person  have 
a  maiority  of  ^  whole  body  of  electors,  the  oheice 
devolves  on  the  house  of  representatives — ^voting, 
however,  not  by  number  but  by  states,  which  is  of 
course  a  compromise  in  fhror  of  the  federal  princi- 
ple. The  president  holds  office  for  ibnr  years,  bnt 
IS  reeligible— is  coknmander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  represents  the  Union  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, nudces  treaties,  which  require,  however,  die 
ratiffeation  of  the  senate,  and  has  a  sumenaive  veto 
on  all  the  proceeding  of  congress.  His  great  m- 
ihience,  however,  arises  fVom  las  powers  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  national  officers.  The  consti 
totion  enables  him  to  nondnate  to  the  high  di|^ 
matic  and  judichd  offices,  but  gires  to  die  senate  a 
negative,  and  enables  congress  to  vest  in  him  alone 
all  other  appointments — a  power  which  congress 
has  exercised  so  liberally,  that  he  now  enjm 
nearly  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Union.  Soil 
more  extensive  is  nis  power  of  removal.  It  ex- 
tends not  merely  to  the  ofBoes  witbin  his  sbsolnte 
gifl,  but  even  to  those  ss  to  which  the  senate  has  a 
▼eto ;  and,  as  it  is  not  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
it  places  the  whole  official  world  at  his  merey. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  invested 
in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
congress  may  establish.  The  judges  hold  thdr 
offi^  during  good  behavior — nearly  a  solitai^  ex- 
ception from  £e  general  rule.  Their  jurisdiction 
tends  to  all  questions  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
constitution ;  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws 
and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States;  to  all  admi- 
rahy  and  maritime  cases ;  to  controversies  in  which 
the  united  States  are  a  party ;  to  those  between 
two  or  more  states,  between  citisens  of  diflereat 
states  and  between  a  state  of  the  Union,  or  its  citi- 
zens, and  foreign  states  or  subjects.  As  the  consti- 
tution was  originally  adopted,  the  supreme  court 
had  jurisdiction  over  a  state  at  the  suit  of  an  indi- 
vUual-^ut,  in  anticipation  perhape  of  the  exoedi- 
ency  of  repudiation,  this  power  has  been  repealed. 

Uongress  may  propose  amendments  in  tne  con- 
stitution, which,  when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of 
the  states,  become  law— the  only  exception  beiny, 
that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  vote  m 
the  senate.  Lastly,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land ;  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  state  notwithstanding.  The  articles  of  the 
constitution  whidi  vre  have  omitted,  and  those 
which  hare  been  added  by  amendment,  are  princi- 
pally negative.  The  most  important  are,  that  no 
export  duty  shall  be  imposed ;  that  no  state  shafl 
have  any  foreign  relations,  make  anything  buigpld 
or  silTcr  a  le^  tender,  or  pass  a  law  impairing 
Ae  obligation  of  contracts ;  that  a  repobUotti  ( 
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Btitatioii  is  guaranteed  to  eyery  state ;  and  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Union,  or  prohibited  to 
the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people. 

The  articles  of  union  were  submitted  in  each 
state  to  a  convention  of  deleffates  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  ultimately,  though  not  without  great 
opposition,  assented  to  by  each  convention. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  there  exists  in 
America  a  large  party  which  holds  the  constitu- 
tion, of  which  we  nave  thus  given  an  outline,  to  be 
a  mere  treaty  between  sovereign  states,  and  bind- 
ing therefore  on  each  only  so  far  as  it  is  observed 
by  the  others ; — ^which  holds  that  each  state  is  en- 
titled to  judge  for  itself,  whether  the  acts  of  the 
federal  government  are  authorized  by  the  treaty, 
and  is  entitled  to  disobey  them  if  it  believe  them 
to  be  not  so  authorized ;  or,  whether  authorized 
or  not,  if  it  believes  the  evil  of  obedience  to  be 
ffreater  than  the  evil  of  resistance ; — which  holds 
that  such  resistance  is  not  rebellion,  but  breach  of 
treaty — not  treason,  but  war,  and  punishable  there- 
fore by  the  soldier,  not  by  the  judge. 

From  these  opinions  we  utterly  dissent.  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  consistent  neither  with  the  his- 
tory, nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of 
union.  We  have  seen  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Union  were  originally  one  people.  That  although 
the  colonies  declared  themselves  to  be  soverei^ 
states,  no  state  ever  dealt  in  that  character  with 
foreign  nations ;  that  at  first  they  recognized  each 
other's  independence,  and  tried  the  experiment  of 
a  confederacy ;  that  the  experiment  was  so  unsuc- 
cessful, that  it  was  only  through  foreign  assistance, 
and  the  almost  incredible  folly  of  their  enemy,  that 
they  escaped  subjugation  during  the  war,  and  that 
after  the  peace  they  were  on  the  brink  of  anarchy ; 
that,  pressed  by  the  existing  evils  of  the  confede- 
racy, and  dreading  still  gn^eater  mischiefs,  they  re- 
solved to  substitute  for  it  a  constitution  ;  and  that 
it  was  the  people,  not  the  states,  in  convention,  not 
by  their  legislatures,  which  authorized  its  delegates 
to  frame  tiiat  constitution,  and  which  adopted  it 
when  framed. 

If  from  the  history  of  the  constitution  we  turn  to 
its  text,  we  find  it  equally  opposed  to  the  supposed 
sovereignty  of  the  states.  The  power  of  amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  that  theory.  A  conven- 
tion appointed  by  the  people  of  three  fourths  of  the 
states  may,  with  one  exception,  make  what  altera- 
tions they  think  fit.  They  cannot  deprive  a  state 
of  its  equal  vote  in  the  senate,  but  this  is  the  only 
limit  to  their  power.  The  people  of  twenty-one 
out  of  the  twenty-six  states  now  constituting  the 
Union — or  of  thirty  out  of  the  forty  of  which  it  will 
soon  be  constituted — may  impose  on  the  others 
whatever  form  of  government  they  choose.  They 
may  create  a  hereditary  president,  or  abolish  the 
ofilce  altogether ;  they  may  guarantee  to  every  state 
aristocratic  or  monarchical,  instead  of  republican 
institutions ;  they  may  establbh  privileged  orders, 
or  vest  the  central  government  in  a  single  assem- 
bly elected  annually-  by  universal  suffrage;  they 
may  convert  the  United  States  into  a  monarchy,  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  reasoning  to  say,  that  no  such  violent  chanffes 
are  likely  to  be  effectedy-no  state  that  is  legally  Ua- 
ble  to  be  thus  afibcted-Hio  state  whose  whole  insti- 
tutions are  at  the  mercy  of  its  nei^hbors-^is  sove- 
reign or  independent.  And  this  is  the  case  wilh 
every  onf  of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  important  changes  will  not  be  made.  One 
thing  the  people  of  the  northern  and  central  states 
if  they  acquire  the  requisite  preponderance,  cei^ 
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tainly  vnU  do.  They  will  destroy  what  the  south- 
ern states  oill  their  domestic  institutions ;  or,  if 
they  do  not  abohsh  slavery  altogether,  will  treat  it 
as  It  was  treated  by  England-— make  its  continu- 
ance so  troublesome  that  it  will  not  be  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Again,  the  powers  of  the  president  are  those  of 
a  monarch,  not  of  the  chief  of  a  confederacy. 
They  far  exceed,  indeed,  those  of  most  European 
monaichs.  The  sovereigns  of  Britain  and  of 
France  have  theoretically  Uie  power  to  choose  their 
own  ministers,  to  reject  bills  passed  by  both  houses, 
and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  ofl^rs.  Practically,  each  is  forced  to  nom- 
mate  the  ministers  whom  the  houses  or  the  cham- 
bers point  out  to  him,  to  assent  to  the  bills  which 
they  have  passed,  and  to  allow  all  public  officers, 
except  a  few  of  those  who  come  mto  immediate 
contact  with  the  government,  to  retain  their  places 
for  Ufe.  The  American  president  names  and  re- 
tains his  own  cabinet,  rejects  any  bills  which  dis- 
please him,  and  displaces  all  public  officers  whose 
continuance  is  inconvenient  to  him— that  is  to  say, 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  his  party,  all  whose 
places  he  wants  for  his  friends,  and  all  who,  whe- 
ther ^ends  or  enemies,  do  not  implicitly  obey  him. 
Twenty-five  years  hence,  when  the  wealth  and 
population  of  America  will  be  doubled,  the  presi- 
dent, if  the  Union  and  his  powers  and  patronage 
continue,  will  be  the  most  powerful  individual  in 
the  world. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Union, 
which  most  strongly  give  to  them  a  national  as  op- 
posed to  a  federal  character,  are  those  which  create 
the  judicial  power.  The  supreme  court,  as  the 
ultimate  CQurt  of  appeal,  and  the  ultimate  interpre- 
ter pf  Uie  constitution,  sits  in  judgment  on  all  the 
acts  of  the  states.  It  may  set  aside  their  legislation 
as  unconstitutional,  reverse  the  judgments  of  their 
courts,  and  declare  the  acts  of  their  officers  illegal. 
Throughout  the  Union,  its  judges  make  circuits, 
and  its  subordinate  district  courts  are  established. 
They  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
whidi  they  sit;  they  are  not  dependent  on  its  offi- 
cers for  the  execution  of  their  process.  Every- 
where they  exercise  over  the  people  a  national  and 
immediate  sovereignty,  before  which  all  provincial 
power  must  bend.  If  the  citizens  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  ^  state  think  that  a  district  or  a  circuit 
court,  established  by  congress,  has  exceeded  its 
powers,  their  only  appeal  is  to  the  supreme  court. 
The  decision  of  that  court  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  superiority  of  judges,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  president  and  for  life,  over  the  state  iudges, 
most  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
many  hold  for  short  terms,  or  at  will,  occasions  s 
general  wish  to  resort  to  the  national  courts ;  and 
me  provision  which  gives  them  jurisdiction,  whenr 
ever  citizens  of  diffisrent  states  are  parties,  enables 
this  to  be  done  in  every  important  case.  *'  It  is 
every  day's  practice,"  says  Justice  Story,  "  for  a 
citizen  of  one  state  to  remove  to  another  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  suits,  and  assert  interests  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States."* 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  forced  construotion  ;  b^t  the 
jurisdiction  expreseJy  and  intentionaUy  given  to  the 
national  courts,  is  decisive  of  the  question.  It 
enables  them  to  enforce  obedience  to  every  lawful 
act  of  congress,  or  of  the  executbe  government, 
and  to  decide  what  acts  are  lawful.    Of  thb  power 
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they  can  be  deprived  only  by  the  authority  which , 
in  eTery  free  country,  must  be  practically  omnipo- 
tent—tlie  will  of  the  people.  An  act  of  congress 
impairing  it  would  be  void ;  and,  while  it  lasts,  it 
certainly  appears  absurd  that  states,  whose  highest 
functionaries  are  under  the  control  of  a  superior 
tribunal,  should  call  themselves  sovereign  or  inde- 
pendent. 

The  American  constitution  was  a  compromise. 
Its  framers  gave  to  it  only  a  qualified  approbation. 
They  believed  it  to  be  the  best  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  passions,  prejudices,  and  interests, 
could  be  adopted  and  obeyed ;  and  they  looked  for- 
ward to  its  working  with  an  anxiety  in  which  fear 
was  predominant.    It  has  on  the  whole  been  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  an  unpleasant  symptom  that  its 
success  has  not  been  progressive.    During  the 
period  of  nearly  sixty  years  which  has  passed  since 
It  was  constructed,  sOmost  every  countiy  in  Europe 
has  changed  its  form  of  government;  in  almost 
every  countiy  the  new  constitution  has  been  altered 
from  time  to  time  as  its  defects  became  manifest, 
and  has  been  improved  almost  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  British  Islands,  where  the  apparent  changes 
have  been  the  least,  the  real  changes,  and  the  i^ 
improvements,  have  been  perhaps  the  greatest. 
But  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  few 
changes  have  been  made ;  and  most  of  those  have 
been  either  unimportant  or  mischievous.    To  the 
latter  class  belong  the  extensive  pK>wers  of  appoint- 
ing puUic  officers,  and  the  universal  power  of 
removing  them,  conferred  on  the  presiaent;  and 
the  exemption  of  a  state  from  being  sued.    The 
keystone  is  the  judicial  power — ^but  this  is  now 
:less  powerful  and  less  independent  than  it  appeared 
-to  be  in  the  first  years  of  its  institution.    The 
•decision  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
mo  criminal  jurisdiction  at  common  law,  has  much 
« diminished  their  power.    Congress  may  give  to 
them,  and  in  many  cases  has  given  to  them,  exten-. 
;sive  criminal  jurisdiction ;  but  what  it  has  given  it 
-can  take  away.    The  independence  of  all,  except 
the  judges  of  uie  supreme  court,  has  been  impaired 
by  the  act  of  cong^ss  of  1802 ;  which  abolished 
many  of  the  circi3t  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  dismissed  the  judges  without  the  slightest 
'Compensation.    Jefferson,  under  whose  presidency 
this  was  done,  belonged  to  the  party  which  main- 
tains the  sovereignty  of  the  states.    That  party  is 
' instinctively  opposed  to  the  national  judicature; 
land,  with  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  party  war- 
*fare  of  America,  used  this  tyrannical  means  of 
■weakening  it. 

The  presidential  part  of  the  constitution  is  per- 
haps that  which  has  least  answered  the  intention 
'  of  Its  framers.    That  intention  was  by  a  system  of 
I    indirect  election  to  vest  the  appointment  in  a  select 
I    class.    The  result  has  been,  that  the  selection  of 
electors  has  become  a  mere  form.    They  have  no 
more  discretion  than  an  English  Dean  and  Chapter 
under  ^  congi  d*itire.    They  are  chosen  as  mere 
:  instruments,  pledged  to  nominate  a  riven  candidate. 
In  a  previous  volume,*  we  noticM  the  mischiefs 
arising  from   the  re^'ligibility  of  the  president, 
•  coupled  with   his  short  term  of  office.    These 
:are  increased  by  the  enormous    amount  of  his 
patronage,  and  still  more  aggravated  by  the  abso- 
lute power  of  removal  given  to  him  by  consress, 
.and  now  uncontrolled  by  public  opinion.    Every 
:  fourth  year  the  whole  union  is  convulsed  by  w 
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struggle  which  of  the  two  great  parties  shaO  have 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  honors,  powers, 
and  emoluments  of  office.  And  the  interval  is 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  contest,  which  distorts 
and  misdirects  the  fQreign  and  the  domestic  poliqr 
both  of  the  government  and  of  the  opiM>sition. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  constitution  is  the 
exclusion  from  congress  of  all  official  persons. 
This  is  an  error  into  which  the  framers  of  demo- 
cratic constitutions  seem  naturally  to  fall.  Their 
jealousy  of  the  executive  leads  them  to  exclude  its 
officers  from  a  seat  among  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  To  a  certam  decree  we  ourselves 
sufiler  under  it.  The  law  which  vacates  a  seat  io 
the  house  of  commons  by  the  acceptance  of  office 
under  the  crown,  and  that  which  declares  the  hold- 
ers of  offices  under  the  crown,  created  afrer  the 
25th  of  October^  1705,  to  be  incapable  of  sitting, 
are  examples.  We  evade  these  laws,  partly  bf 
the  appointment  of  peers,  partly  by  creating  offices 
held  nominally  not  under  the  crown,  but  under 
some  other  functionary,  or  under  a  public  board, 
and  partly  by  acts  of  parliament  excepting  new 
officers  from  the  statute  of  Anne.  Still,  however, 
they  are  the  sources  of  perpetual  inconvenience. 
In  America,  where  these  enedients  cannot  be 
used,  the  mischief  is  felt  in  its  full  force.  The 
president  and  his  ministers  escape  the  responsibility 
of  having  to  defend  their  measures  in  congr^ 
The  members  of  congress,  with  no  administrative 
frmctions  to  occupy  Uieir  time— -removed,  in  the 
miserable  stragghng  village  to  which  they  are 
banished,  from  their  usual  labors,  and  duties,  and 
pleasures — ^have  nothing  to  do  but  to  criticise  in 
Its  absence  the  measures  of  government.  The? 
form  themselves  into  committees,  each  of  whicn 
assumes  the  supervision  of  some  branch  of  adminis- 
tration. They  have  to  act  on  information,  which 
in  many  cases  must  be  imperfect,  and  under  the 
inflnence  not  only  of  their  own  passions  and  inter- 
ests, but  of  the  instructions  of  tneir  constituents — 
instructions  which  a  senator  finds  it  difikult  to 
resist,  and  a  representative  impossible.  That 
under  such  circumstances  the  affairs  of  the  union 
have  been  conducted  as  tolerably  as  they  have 
been,  is  owing  partly,  without  doubt,  to  the  sen- 
era!  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  their  long 
habits  and  traditions  of  self-government ;  but  also 
partly,  and  perhaps  principsOly,  to  the  happiness 
of  their  position,  m  a  vast  territory  far  exceeding 
their  wants,  though  apparently  not  their  desires ; 
with  neighbors  only  on  the  South  and  the  North — 
the  first  incapable  of  resistance,  and  the  second 
anxious  only  for  peace  and  commercial  intercourse. 
With  such  advantages,  it  is  difficult,  as  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  well  remarked,  to  commit  rnepKt- 
able  mistakes. 


From  Fnaer*!  Ma^siin*. 
LOVE,   PRESENT  AND  PAST. 

Thby  Stood  in  thwr  young  beanty  where  Ae  shade 
Of  kingly  pines  a  deeper  twilight  made — 
A  girl,  whose  weeing  eyes  were  downward  bent, 
A  youth,  whose  whispers  love  made  eloquent 

And  as  he  watoh'd  her  oolor  come  and  go, 
And  saw  her  tears,  half  sad,  half  timid,  ^w, 
And  knew  her  heart  was  hi»— all  his,  hAoM 
How  heaven  and  earth  most  change  eie  he  grew 
cold. 
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« lift  ap  thoae  dearest  eyes,  and  let  me  read 
A  tale  of  promise  in  their  light !    No  need 
To  bow  thy  drooping  head  in  soirow  thua — 
Days,  months,  and  years  of  joy  shall  oome  for  us ! 

Ilifine  own !  mine  own !  it  is  a  thought  of  pride 
To  know  that  none  in  all  the  world  beside 
Hath  part  with  me  in  thy  affection — none ! 
Fear  not,  I  know  the  blessed  prize  I  *ve  won ! 

Nnj,  lore,  I  pray  thee  weep  not !  Mnst  I  swear 
That  I  am  even  true  as  thou  art  fair  I 
Come,  dearest,  turn,  and,  kneeling  at  thy  feet, 
Let  oae  once  more  mine  earnest  vows  repeat." 

She  heard  him  long  in  silence,  and  at  last 
She  tumM  to  him,  as  if  she  strove  to  cast 
Her  grief  aside  ;  "  I  need  no  vows,"  she  sdd, 
*'  Love  such  as  mine  has  no  mistrustful  dread. 

I  feel  all  joy  departs  with  thee ;  no  eye 

Will  ever  look  upon  me  lovingly 

Tin  thou  return ;  the  graye  1ms  closed  o*er  all 

Who  would  have  grieved  to  see  these  sad  team  &U. 

Hioa  art  mine  all.    It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  Icyve  as  I  love  thee !    I  can  but  cling 
To  one,  one  only  hope — ^that  time  may  ne*er 
Bring  change  to  thee,  to  my  poor  heart  despsor. 

Surely  thou  wilt  but  smile  when  others  scorn 
Thine  own  betrothed,  the  poor  and  lowly  bom, 
Knowing  how  great  a  wealth  of  love  was  given 
To  thee,  mine  only  friend  on  this  side  heaven. 

Go  now,  while  I  am  calm.    God  knoweth  where 
We  two  shall  meet  aeain.    Go,  with  my  prayer 
Still  sounding  in  thy  heart !    Go  on  thy  way, 
Mine  own  beloved !  God  keep  thee  night  and  day ! ' ' 

They  parted ;  years  roll'd  on  before  they  stood 
Once  more  together,  in  far  other  mood 
Than  when  they  said  farewell ;  at  last  he  came. 
Gay  as  of  old,  to  all  but  her  the  same. 

To  her,  alas !  to  her  those  years  had  brought 
A  mournful  change  in  aspect  and  in  thought. 
There  was  a  stillness  in  her  eye  and  air 
That  told  of  conquerM  passion,  long-past  care. 

Theirs  wAs  a  sudden  meeting,  yet  it  woke 
No  change  in  her  pale  fhce ;  and  then  she  spoke 
Of  that  last  parting,  where  the  pines  were  green, 
As  if  her  dream  of  love  had  never  been. 

And  he  who  thought  to  hear  but  words  of  blame, 
Laugh'd  lightly,  and  recalled  his  boyish  flame ; 
"  We  must  be  friends,"  he  cried,  **  for  all  the  joy 
Of  that  dd  time  when  we  were  giil  and  boy" — 

He  stopp'd ;  for  as  he  spoke,  a  bitter  smile 
Pass'd  o*er  her  lips ;  and  o'er  his  thoughts,  the 

while, 
There  came  remembrance  of  her  love  and  truth 
Before  his  falsehood  blighted  her  fair  youth. 

"  We  never  can  be  friends,  for  friends  should  feel 
Kind  sympathy,"  she  said,  '*  in  woe  or  weal. 
My  broken  trust  no  time  can  e'er  renew. 
I  shall  be  loiiely  all  this  long  life  through. 

There  was  a  time  when  thou  and  I  were  one 
In  hope,  in  thought,  in  love ;  it  seem*d  that  none 
£*er  loved  with  deeper  earnestness  of  faith. 
Defying  change  and  sorrow,  care  and  death. 

There  was  a  time  when  at  thy  lightest  word 
My  pulse  leap'd  wildly  and  my  heart  was  stirr'd, 


Reechob^  the  passion  of  thine  own. 
Cleaving  m  this  wide  world  to  thee  alone^ 

Then  at  thy  footstep  how  the  red  blood  came 
Flushing  my  cheek !  how  at  thy  very  name 
I  trembled,  lest  a  stranger's  eye  should  see 
How  wildly  my  young  spirit  dung  to  thee ! 

I  blame  thee  not,  for  now  my  alter'd  heart 
Is  cold ,  and  I  am  tranquil  as  thou  art ;  . 
Nothing  remains  of  that  old  love  of  mine, 
I  have  no  part  in  joy  or  grief  of  thine. 

At  times  I  weep  to  think  such  love  could  be, 
And  yet  have  pass'd  away  like  mine  for  thee ; 
To  think  that  1  can  gaze  with  unchanged  brow 
On  thee— <in  thee .'  as  I  am  gazing  now. 

At  times  there  come  old  thoughts  across  my  brain. 

Shadows  of  joy  I  cannot  know  again. 

Come  they  to  thee  t    Ah,  no !  for  thou  would^st 

weep 
If  those  wild  shadows  came  to  haunt  thy  sleep.  * 

Surely  thou  oould'st  not  smile,  if  e'er  to  thee 
Such  visions  came  as  often  come  to  me ! 
I  tremde  at  their  presence,  though  I  know 
My  heart  b  dead  and  cold  to  all  below. 

I  seem  to  hear  again  that  blessed  stream, 
The  music  of  the  pine-tree  fills  my  dream, 
Thy  hand  clasps  mine,  thy  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 
The  voice  my  waking  soul  unmoved  can  hear. 

Tea  I  one  by  one,  past  hours  of  bliss  return ; 
I  wake  and  weep,  and  then  my*  heart  will  yearn, 
Fedinff  one  hour  of  love's  own  smiles  and  tears 
Were  better  far  than  these  dull,  hopdess- years. 

I  do  not  blame  thee  now ;  I  said  the  truth : 
My  heart  is  cold  and  dead,  my  very  youth 
Is  wither'd  with  its  generous  thoughts.    Alas ! 
How  changed  I  am  nom  all  that  once  I  was. 

At  times  I  see  a  vision  dark  and  strange— 
A  woman  weeping  that  thy  heart  coum  change ! 
Loud  is  the  wcul  of  her  fierce  agony. 
Bitter  and  wild  her  eager  prayer  to  die. 

0 !  if  that  dreary  vision  ever  cross'd 
Thy  soul,  e'en  now,  when  all  our  love  is  lost, 
Thou  couldst  not  smile  as  thou  hast  smiled  to-day, 
Of  all  the  crowd  roost  heartless  and  most  gay. 

Strange !  strange  how  dl  are  pass'd — ^love,  hope, 

and  grief; 
My  love  than  thine  scarce  truer  or  less  brief! 
Strange  how  I  hear  thy  voice  and  tremble  not, 
Even  with  all  the  past  still  unforgot. 

I  deem'd  that  grief  would  dwell  with  me  for  aye ; 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  sorrow  died  away. 
And  now  we  meet  as  strangers  meet,  and  I 
Fed  nothing  of  that  long-past  agony. 

We,  who  once  boasted  Death  should  hardly  tear 
Us  two  apart,  not  dreaming  we  could  bear 
An  that  we  since  have  borne,  and  now  can  brook ; 
Thus  meeting  coldly  with  unchanging  look. 

How  those  who  see  us  meet  would  laugh  to  know 
That  once  the  passion  of  thy  sod  codd  flow 
In  burning  woi^  to  me, — *  thy  beautifd,' — 
Me,  who  am  now  so  spiritless,  so  dull. 

Alas !  methinks  I  wodd  recall  again 
The  cmd  past  with  all  its  hours  of  pain, 
Katiber  than  be  the  thing  I  am^ — unmoved  ^^^T^ 
To  grief  or  joy  by  thee,  my  once  beloved  J0X 1^^ 
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Our  readers  have  heard  something  of  a  worthy 
man — a  shoemaker — who  keeps  a  shop  near  Courts 
street,  and  who  is  a  practical  disciple  of  Htm,  who 
declared  there  was  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  more  than  ninety-and-nine  just  per- 
sons that  need  no  repentance.  This  man — John 
Augustus — ^has  probahly  done  more  good  in  re- 
claiming dnrnkards  than  has  ever  heen  accomplished 
by  all  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  since  the  set- 
tlement of  Massachusetts.  Scarcely  a  week  passes 
in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  some  efficient  act  of 
kindness  that  he  has  performed — some  reformation 
that  he  has  prodacea— some  individual  whom  he 
has  relieved  from  suffering,  or  restored  to  a  foi> 
saken  family; — and  all  this  without  resort  to  a 
process  of  law,  or  showing  himself  offbefore  crowd- 
ed audiences  as  a  lecturer  on  intemperance,  ^s 
lectures  are  of  a  different  character.  He  sounds 
no  trumpet  before  him,  nor  does  he  advertise  in  the 
newspapers,  nor  solicit  the  attendance  of  the  public 
to  be  witnesses  of  his  performance  at  six  cents 
apiece.  No  self-created  committees  publish  certifi- 
cates of  his  virtues ;  but  the  records  of  the  police 
oourt  attest  to  his  practical  goodness,  and  the  hearts 
of  those  whom  he  has  stopped  short  in  the  down- 
hill road  to  destruction,  are  the  mteful  witnesses 
of  his  practical  eloquence.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Temjierance  Society,  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Augustus  was 
read  by  the  secretary,  who  said  that  the  &6ts  stated 
therein  could  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
legislature,  should  the  subject  ever  come  before  it, 
in  regular  form : — Post, 

Boston,  Febryary  9,  1846. 

Dear  Sir, — ^It  would  be  gratifying  to  me,  if  you 
would  in  some  way  introduce  into  the  meeting  of 
the  Lenslative  Temperance  Society  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  temporary  home  (or  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  house  of  correction,  and  where 
thiey  have  been  confined  for  being  comnjon  drunk- 
ards ;  and  also  for  persons  of  that  description  who 
may  not  have  been  sentenced  to  that  place.  Of 
those  who  are  discharged  from  prison  many  might 
be  saved,  if  we  had  a  place  where  we  could  keep 
them  for  a  few  days,  untO  employment  could  be 
found  for  them.  I  wish  you  would  give  your  influ- 
ence in  aiding  me  in  m3r  plan  in  any  way  you  think 
best.  I  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  last  legislature 
with  many  respectable  signatures,  and  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  present  session.  I  hope  it  wUl 
be  called  up,  and  that  the  members  will  think  as  I 
do  in  relation  to  it,  and  thoroughly  investigate  the 
matter.  At  present  a  poor  unfortunate  woman,  of 
intemperate  habits,  is  taken  from  her  family,  and 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  before  she 
comes  out  her  family  is  scattered,  and  she  knows 
not  where  to  find  her  friends,  or  perhaps  her  chil- 
dren. She  has  nowhere  to  lay  her  head,  unless 
she  seeks  shelter  in  some  den  or  some  back  lane 
about  Ann-street  There  she  gets  drunk,  and  gets 
sent  back  to  the  house  of  correction  perhaps  in  two 
or  three  days ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  men. 
Eight  tenths  of  all  that  go  to  the  house  of  correo- 
tion  are  for  drunkenness. 

As  soon  as  my  attention  was  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  by  accident,  I  thought  I  would  try 
an  experiment,  by  standing  bail  for  a  man  who  was 
found  guilty  of  being  a  common  drunkard.  I  was 
\a  court,  Bnd  steppcMi  up  to  him  and  asked  if  he 
would  mga  the  pledge  if  I  would  set  his  sentence 
pot  off  &r  a  fortnight,  and  stand  his  bail  in  order 


to  give  him  a  chance  to  try  to  do  better.  He 
agreed  to  do  so— kept  the  pledge,  and  became  a 
sober  man.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he  was  let 
ofiT,  upon  payment  of  a  small  fine.  I  continued  this 
practice,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : — ^From  Jao* 
uary  1st,  1842,  to  January  1st,  1846, 1  bailed  three 
hundred  persons  brought  up  as  common  drunkards, 
male  and  female.  Of  this  number  more  than  two 
hundred  have  done  well.  The  balance  might  have 
been  saved  if  there  had  been  a  place  for  them  to 
stop  a  few  days,  to  recover  from  tne  effects  of  mm 
and  wait  for  employment.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  them  fell  back,  because  I  lost  the  track  of 
them.  I  have  heard  that  some  are  doing  well  in 
other  places.  I  have  also  been  bdl  in  cases  of 
simple  drunkenness  and  other  petty  offences,  to  the 
number  of  100— making  in  all  400  instances.  The 
whole  sum  for  which  I  have  been  bail  is  $25,000, 
and  have  only  suffered  one  forfeiture,  which  was 
for  $  100.  Of  the  300  common  drunkards  whom 
I  bailed,  275  were,  afier  signing  the  pledffe,  and 
beuig  under  probation  a  week  or  two,  discharged 
upon  paying  a  fine  of  one  cent  and  costs — aboot  $4 
in  eacn  case— making  in  all  $1100  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  or  state.  If  they  had  been 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  nothing  would  have 
been  paid  on  their  account,  and  the  oflloers  would 
have  been  paid  fees  for  carrying  them  over.  By 
my  plan  money  has  been  both  paid  and  saved  to  the 
state,  unless  they  make  a  profit  on  the  labor  of  such 
convicts  in  the  house  of  correction — a  fact  which  I 
have  not  yet  learnt.  If  the  legislature  should  see 
fit  to  give  a  few  thousand,  or  a  few  hundred  dd- 
lars,  to  aid  us  in  saving  the  drunkard  in  our  own 
way,  there  need  not  be  any  fears  as  to  the  loss  of 
the  money ;  for,  by  saving  the  drunkard,  we  keep 
him  from  being  supported  at  the  public  expense  in 
prison,  and  much  vexation  between  towns  would  be 
prevented.  When  a  convict  in  our  prison  has  a 
settlement  in  another  town,  that  town  is  called 
upon  to  pay  for  his  keeping.  Many  members  in 
the  House  must  know  this,  and  can  speak  for 
themselves.  The  success  of  my  personal  expni- 
ment  shows  that  the  drunkard  can  be  saved.  The 
time  has  therefore  come  to  try  it  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale,  by  the  aid  of  the  state,  which  is  to  be 
benefited  as  well  as  the  drunkard.  Let  us,  instead 
of  degrading  him  by  disgraceful  punishment,  build 
him  up,  and  restore  him  to  his  station  in  society, 
that  he  may  provide  for  his  family,  and  particularly 
his  children,  who  otherwise  may  become  vaga- 
bonds, thieves,  and  curses  to  the  community.  I 
might  say  much  on  this  head,  but  I  am  afnid  it 
might  be  tiresome  to  yon,  as  yon  already  under- 
stand the  whde  matter.  Use  diis  as  yon  think 
best ;  and  I  hope  jou  will  speak  out  about  it,  when 
and  where  you  think  it  will  do  moat  good. 

Yours,  respectfully,         John  Augustus. 

P.  S.  In  respect  to  the  $  1100  paid  by  me  for 
fines  and  costs,  I  do  not  mean  that  that  amount 
came  from  my  pocket.  Sometimes  the  friends  of 
the  parties  raised  the  amount  required  when  the 
day  came  to  pay  it.  In  three  fourths  of  the  cases 
the  parties,  afier  getting  einployment,  repaid  what 
I  had  advanced  for  them.  The  balaitoe  was  made 
up  by  myself,  and  by  contributions  of  thoee  who 
approved  of  my  course  They  filled  the  greatest 
part  of  the  gap  left  by  those  parties  who  did  not 
pay,  and  left  me  to  do  the  work  of  looking  after 
thepeople,  &c.  i.  a. 

Thomas  Gill,  Recording  Secri9tary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislatiye  Temperance  Society. 
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From  the  Edlntnirgh  Havlew. 
TyaoeU  in  North  Ammca,  with  Geological  Obser^ 
vaiions  on  the  United  States^  Canada,  and  Nova 
Scotia.    By  Charles  Ltell,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. 
8  vols.    8?o.    Londoa:  1846.* 

These  volumes  exhibit  in  a  narrow  compass 
more  of  the  bright  side  of  the  American  character 
and  institutions,  than  we  have  discovered  in  the 
panegyrics  of  the  most  ardent  democrats  who  have 
visited  the  land  of  liberty.  This  effect  is  produced 
not  only  by  the  hopeful,  good-humored,  and  unaf- 
fected tone  in  which  the  excellent  writer  relates 
his  adventures;  the  occurrences  themselves  tell 
their  own  favorable  story.  His  popularity  was 
not  of  that  vulgar  order,  which  sometimes  excites 
the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  America  to  extraordi- 
nary exhibitions.  He  received  the  homage  appro- 
priate to  a  man  of  science  in  the  erowd^  attend- 
ance on  his  lectures,  and  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  geological  brethren  of  America  took  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  and  conferring  with  him ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  agreeable  treat- 
ment a  traveller  can  experience,  that  of  unostenta- 
tious kindness  and  hospitality.  If  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts  can  be  created  by  liberal  patron- 
age, America  is  perhaps  the  country  to  which  we 
ought  ultimately  to  look  for  their  most  abundant 
development.  There  exists  a  truly  extraordinary 
amount  of  public  spirit  of  this  description  among 
a  people  who  are  so  often  reoresented  as  wholly 
devoted  to  money-getting.  '*  Not  only,"  says  he, 
*'  is  it  common  for  rich  capitalists  to  leave  by  will 
a  portion  of  their  fortunes  towards  the  endowment 
of^national  institutions,  but  individuals  during  their 
lifetime  make  magnificent  grants  of  money  for  the 
same  objects."  He  informs  bs,  that  the  bequests 
and  donations  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  for  the  benefit 
of  religious,  charitable,  and  literary  institutions, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  a  million  sterling ; — 
Massachusetts,  be  it  remembered,  containing  about 
one  sixteenth  of  the  population  of  England,  and 
probably  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  wealth. 
In  &ct,  as  it  is  a  characteristic  of  American  energy 
to  expetid  profuse  labor  to  obtain  immediate  results, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  here— where  results, 
to  be  vduable,  must  needs  be  slow — the  work  has 
not  rather  been  overdone ;  and  whether  the  great 
forcing  power  of  institutions,  universities,  and 
lectureships,  where  thorough  education  is  of  neces- 
sity rare,  may  not  have  a  tendency  to  bring  for- 
ward a  good  deal  of  superficial  knowledge  and 
indifferent  taste.  But  these  are  temporary  evils. 
The  weeds,  if  rank,  are  shortlived,  and  the  same 
influences  will  ultimately  raise  to  maturity  the 
better  seed.  Among  the  educated  of  the  laboring 
classes,  attendance  on  cheap  lectures  is  a  favorite 
relaxation;  they  are  by  no  means  particular  in 
their  choice  of  subjects,  and  some  readers  may 
smile,  though  Mr.  Lyell  himself  speaks  with 
becoming  seriousness,  when  he  encounters  a  car- 
penter in  a  little  New  England  town,  on  his  way, 
after  his  day's  work,  to  hear  a  lecture  *'  on  the 
astronomy  of  the  middle  ages."  This  miscella- 
neous appetite  for  information  may  partake  of  that 
childishness  of  mental  character  which  some  attri- 
bute to  a  people  who  learn  much  and  rapidly,  but 
want  opportunity  to  perfect  their  education.  But 
the  book-devouring,  indiscriminating  schoolboy 
often  makes  the  most  learned  man.  Let  the  appe- 
tite once  exist— let  it  be  encouraged  by  that  sup- 
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ply  of  knowledge  which  American  munificenee 
ensures — and  we  look  forward  vrith  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  time  when  genuine  philosophy  will 
supersede  the  follies  and  quackeries  in  vogue. 
And  thus  those  citizens  who  have  set  examples  of 
high  public  spirit — such  as  we  in  Englana,  who 
have  some  right  to  boast  of  that  quafity,  should 
find  it  hard  to  match — will  ultimately  attain  the 
full  aim  of  their  generous  sacrifices. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  LyelPs  journey  was  to 
observe  and  collect  materials  in  his  own  chosen 
pursuit ;  and  although  he  travelled  with  eyes  open 
to  other  besides  geological  knowledge,  and  noted 
down,  as  the  occasions  fell  in  his  way,  his  impres- 
sions on  the  social  and  political  sute  of  things,  he 
returned  from  such  digressions  with  evident  pref- 
erence to  his  favorite  earth,  and  squired  new 
'strength  by  again  embracing  her.  We  cannot 
here  discuss  the  scientific  questions  raised  in  his 
work ;  and  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  accom- 
panying him  at  once  from  the  cities  and  densely 
peopled  regions  of  the  republic,  to  those  less  fre- 
quented regions  into  which  he  was  led  by  his 
spirit  of  geological  enterprise. 

He  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1841 ; 
and  aAer  visiting  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  taking 
the  ordiosry  run  to  Niagara  and  back,  set  his  face, 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  towards  the  south,  to 
study  an  extensive  region  very  little  visited  by 
ordinary  travellers.  I^uth  of  the  Chesapeake^ 
there  extends  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to 
the  sea  a  country  of  plains,  increasing  in  width  as 
the  mountains  recede  further  and  further  from  the 
sea,  in  their  south-westerly  prolongation.  To  the 
west,  it  rises  into  a  *'  rolling,"  or  hilly  track  ;  on 
the  east,  it  is  fringed  by  the  marshes  of  the«  sea- 
coast.  The  soil  rests  on  the  hypogene  forma- 
tions, granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  but  these  are  exten- 
sively covered  by  tertiary  deposits  of  sand  and  clay. 
These  strata  have  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
ocean,  and  the  whole  district  appears  to  be  again 
undergoing  the  process  of  depression ;  the  sea 
rising  higher  than  formerly  along  the  coast.  Far 
and  ifear,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that 
of  one  vast  pine  forest.  **  The  pine  barrens,  on 
which  the  long-leafed  or  pitch  pines  flourish,  haye 
for  the  most  part  a  siliceous  soil,  and  form  abroad 
belt  many  hundred  miles  in  length,  running  par- 
allel to  the  coast,  in  the  region  called  the  Atlantic 
plain.  The  pine  barrens  retain  much  of  their  ver- 
dure in  winter,  and  were  interesting  to  me  from 
the  uniformity  and  monotony  of  their  general 
aspect ;  for  they  constitute,  from  their  vast  extent, 
one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  geography  of 
the  globe,  like  the  Pampas  of  South  America." 

These  vast  regions  of  pine  barren,  interspersed 
with  swamp,  have  been  as  it  were  left  behind, 
untouched,  m  the  march  of  European  settlement. 
The  imagination  ordinarily  represents  to  us  the 
spread  of  population  in  America  as  a  gradual 
process— regular  as  the  advance  of  the  tide  over 
sands,  slowly  covering  the  uninhabited  earth,  and 
moving  on  at  a  rate  capable,  as  it  were,  of  meas- 
urement ;  so  that  at  each  stage  of  its  progress  a 
line  of  demarcation  miffht  be  drawn  between  the 
peopled  land  and  the  desert.  No  idea  could  be 
more  fallacious ;  and  it  is  worth  while,  from  the 
mere  interest  of  the  sobiect,  to  attain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  social 
phenomenon  of  modem  ages*  the  peopling  of 
North  America,  is  accomplished;  even  indepen- 
dently of  its  important  bearing  on  the  political 
problem  of  the  destiny  of  ^.jgpijjjjil;^  ^  ^ 
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This  notion  of  a  gradual  and  steady  adranoe, 
now  altogether  unfounded,  pretty  correctly  repre- 
sented the  real  state  of  things,  from  the  first  plan- 
tation by  the  English  nearly  to  the  American  war. 
In  the  oldest  colonies — ^New  England  and  Virginia 
—the  population  at  first  increased  rapidly  on  a 
limited  extent  of  land.  This  miffht  be  partly 
owing  to  the  communal  habits,  if  we  may  call 
'them  so,  which  still  lingered  in  the  mother  coon- 
try  ;  the  old  village  life  was  not  yet  fully  super- 
seded in  England ;  and  the  old  settlers  thronged 
together  in  small  parochial  communities.  Proba- 
bly it  was  still  more  caused  by  the  prcTailing 
dread  of  the  Indians,  who  hemmed  in  the  youn^ 
colonies,  and  effectually  checked  the  love  of  emi- 
ffration  by  cutting  off  stragglers  from  the  main 
body;  and  by  the  unsettled  ownership  of  the 
frontiers,  as  between  European  powers.  It  is* 
curious  to  observe  how,  with  regions  of  boundless 
fertility  within  their  reach,  the  descendants  of  the 
puritans  toiled  and  multiplied,  generation  afto 
generation,  within  the  narrow  boundaries  and  on 
the  ungrateful  soil  of  the  older  New  England 
states.  There  was  nothing  then  of  that  propensity 
which  forms  the  groundwork  iif  the  '*  Wakefield 
theory"  of  colonial  human  nature  ; — no  eagerness 
to  abandon  old  land  for  new.  In  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  the  governor  was  of  opinion,  in  168S, 
that  all  the  land  which  was  **  fit/'  had  been  '*  taken 
up"  already.  Connecticut  had  then  only  10,000 
inhabitants.  A  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  con- 
tained dOO,000 ;— 4ll  subsisting  on  that  soil  which 
the  governor  had  so  early  represented  as  fully 
peopled.  The  three  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  now  only  SOO 
years  old,  are  as  densely  peopled  as  Old  England 
was  six  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  curses  and  the  blessings  of  age  are  already 
upon  them.  Manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests are  beginning  to  surpass  the  agricultural  in 
importance.  The  fortunes  of  the  yeomanry  are 
** sensibly  lowering;"  less,  probably,  in  absolute 
than  relative  amount.  They  are  said  to  be  mort- 
gaged, too,  as  deeply  as  those  of  English  nobles 
of  twenty  generations.  Nature  is  l^ginning  to 
lose  her  youthful  aspect.  The  wild  animals  are 
gone ;  the  forests  which  sheltered  them,  are  dis- 
appearing. **  In  the  neighborhood  of  Durham," 
says  Mr.  Lyell,  **  we  learnt  that  a  snow  storm, 
which  had  occurred  there  in  the  first  week  of 
October,  had  seriously  injured  the  woods,  weigh- 
ing down  the  boughs  then  in  full  leaf,  and  snap- 
ping off  the  leading  shoots.  For  the  first  time  m 
the  United  States,!  heard  great  concern  expressed 
fur  the  damage  sustained  by  the  timber,  which  is 
beginning  to  grow  scarce  in  New  England,  where 
coal  is  dear."  Even  the  abundant  waters  of  the 
wilderness  are  diminishing ;  and  the  streams  fiow 
scantier  and  more  sluggish,  from  the  destruction 
of  the  cover  which  once  sheltered  their  springs. 
Yet,  to  an  observer  accustomed  to  the  aristocratic 
institutions  and  monumental  wealth  of  Europe,  the 
New  England  states  look  less  like  old  societies, 
than  young  ones  which  have  "  lived  fast,"— pre- 
senting so  many  of  the  outward  signs  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  progress,  but  without  an  old 
building,  an  old  family,  or  an  old  estate. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  dose  of  the  struggle 
between  France  and  England  for  the  sovereignty 
over  the  unpeopled  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence,  m  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  the  population  of  the  English  provinces 
began  to  expand  ont  of  all  proportion  to  the  limits 


which  contained  it.  As  soon  as  the  ooontry  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  attracted  settlers,  the  regular 
progress  of  plantation  in  the  Atlantic  leffton  was 
altogether  interrupted.  Men  became  fasttdiiNW  in 
their  choice  of  settlements,  and  began  to  pi^  oat 
the  daintiest  parts  of  the  vast  carcass  of  a  contineat 
which  lay  exposed  to  their  appetite,  r^ardO^s  of 
the  large  portions  they  left  untested.  The  inferior 
lands  of  the  eastern  states  remained  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  especially  in  the  slave  states,  where  pop- 
ulation has  crept  slowly  alonz  the  banks  of^the 
rivers,  on  the  low  eastern  seacard,  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  cotton,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Alleghanies,  which  present  the  most  desirable 
abode  for  a  white  population  ; — ^leaving  the  wide 
intervening  plains  and  pine  forests  altogether  with- 
out inhabitants.  Of  course  this  progress  of  events, 
in  the  main,  was  and  is  the  meet  nvorable  to  the 
increase  of  general  wealth ;  yet  this  truth  must  be 
received  with  some  qualification.  The  habit  of 
emigration  is  apt  to  become  too  powerful  even  fox 
self-interest.  Among  the  many  thousands  who 
annually  penetrate  beyond  the  Mi^issippi  and  the 
lakes,  it  is  impossible  but  that  numbers  must  sacri- 
fice that  capital,  as  well  as  health  and  time,  m  the 
tomantic^  search  for  a  new  home,  which  might 
have  been  profitably  employed  in  reclaiming  the 
wide  and  empty  regions  left  behind.  New  Toik 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
states  of  the  confederacy.  Tet  from  Albany  to 
Niagara,  the  railroad  still  runs  in  general  through 
*'  dense  forests,  with  occasional  clearings."  On 
examining  the  map  of  the  states,  two  great  lines 
of  communication  may  be  described  diverginff  from 
the  Hudson-^the  one  westward  to  the  great  lakes, 
the  other  northward  by  Lake  Champlain  to  Lower 
Canada;  both  are  as  thoroughly  beaten— almost 
as  well  provided  with  the  appliances  of  civilisation 
— as  the  most  frequented  routes  of  the  old  world ; 
yet  between  these  and  the  St.  Lawrence  lies  a 
mountain  region  as  large  as  Wales,  full  of  fertOe 
vallevs  and  rich  slopes,  which  is  utterly  unculti- 
vated and  almost  unknown.  It  was  explored  for 
the  first  time  in  1837,  by  the  engineers  employed 
on  the  State  Geological  Survey.  "They  bsd 
recourse  to  Indian  guides  in  a  pathless  wUderness ; 
encountered  bears  and  moose  deer ;  found  the 
beaver  still  lingering  in  some  streams ;  saw  lakes 
before  undescribed ;  and  measured  the  height  of 
mountains  for  the  first  time."  They  reported 
that  it  is  a  land  affording  the  greatest  attraction 
for  emigrants.  And  this  lies  waste^  while  thou- 
sands are  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  march  to 
Oregon  ;  that  is,  for  many  months^  journey  across 
snowy  mountains  and  barren  volcamc  plains,  with 
no  more  enticing  prospect  in  view  than  the  culti- 
vation of  a  few  indifferent  acres,  under  a  climate 
of  six  months'  rain ;  and  the  proud  refiection  that 
there  is  no  **  farther  west"  to  subdue. 

*<  Hie  stetimuB  tandem,  nobis  ubi  deftrit  orUs." 

The  general  result  of  this  tendency  to  didpenion 
is,  that  there  are  large  portions  ox  the  union  in 
which  the  advance  of  society  seems  either  stopped 
or  suspended.  Along  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard, 
between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
from  the  state  of  New  York  to  Fk>rida,  the  popu- 
lation, for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  very 
nearly  stationary :  iu  wealth,  probably,  has  dimhi- 
ished.  Nor  does  this  decay  proceed  siibply  from 
the  circumstance  of  new  clearings  not  taking 
place ;  there  is  an  extensive  abandonment  of  ofl 
one..    Th»curio^g|a|t^^to,^j^g^j^dt««y 
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hm  been  maeh  remarked  upon  of  late  veaia.  Mr 
Bookingbam  saw,  along  the  banks  of  the  James 
nver,  whole  ranges  ^  decaying  mansions  and 
deserted  plantations,  once  the  seats  of  the  local 
anstooracy  of  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  '*  From 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  steam-boats  on  the  Poto- 
mac," says  Mr.  Lyell,  <<  we  saw  Mount  Vernon, 
formerly  the  plantation  of  Greneral  Washington. 
Instead  of  exhibiting,  like  the  farms  in  the  north- 
ern states,  a  lively  picture  of  progress  and  im- 
provement, this  property  was  descnbed  to  me  by 
all  as  worn  out,  and  of  less  value  now  than  in  the 
days  of  its  illustrious  owner.  The  bears  and 
wolves,  they  say,  are  reentering  their  ancient 
haunts,  which  would  scarcely  have  happened  if 
slavery  had  been  abolished  m  Virginia."  Prob- 
ably not;  undoubtedly,  the  abandonment  of  old 
land  IB  much  promoted  by  the  system  of  slavery — 
agriculture  under  it  requiring  much  capital,  and 
bein^  subject  to  a  wasteful  expenditure,  the  com- 

g^tition  for  newer  soils  is  the  more  forcibly  felt, 
ut  the  same  thing  happens  elsewhere.  In  Dela- 
ware, which  is  not  a  slave  state,  the  population 
has  not  increased  for  thirty  years ;  and  much  of 
the  land  is  said  to  be  worn  out. 

Steam  navigation,  the  first  birth  of  this  century 
of  prodL§|ies,  undoubtedly  promoted,  to  a  great 
extent,  tms  tendency  of  the  population  to  disperse. 
And  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  invention  of 
railroads  will  form  another  and  a  most  effectual 
step  in  the  same  direction.  If  so,  incalculable  as 
the  advantages  are  which  a  country  circumstanced 
like  America  derives  from  railroads,  this  result 
will  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  opposite  bal- 
ance. It  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  the 
want  of  fixity  in  the  population,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  promoters  of  the  low  civilization  and 
loose  morality  characteristic  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  society  of  the  union.  While,  m  this  coun- 
try, hundreds  of  thousands  are  wasted  in  debating 
the  question — whether  a  line  of  an  hundred 
miles  direct  will  pay  better,  and  serve  more  pur- 
poses, than  a  line  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
passing  through  five  or  six  market  towns; — in 
America,  these  gigantic  levellers  of  time  and 
space  traverse  vast  districts  in  a  straight  line  from 
point  to  point,  and,  instead  of  windmg  about  in 
search  of  traffic,  wait  till  time  shall  bring  towns 
and  settlements  to  them.  In  fact,  the  railroad  sys- 
tem seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  two  ver^f  different 
states  of  society ;— 4n  limited  districts,  inhabited 
b^  a  dense  and  industrious  population,  where  any 
discovery  which  renders  more  speedy  and  regular 
the  ahready  easy  communication  from  place  to 
place,  is  an  additional  saving  of  time  and  of  cap- 
ital— wk  additional  advantage  gained  in  the  cease- 
less struggle  of  competing  industry  ;  and  again,  in 
vast  regions  only  here  and  there  dotted  with  settle- 
ments, where  modes  of  communication  are  rather 
matters  of  vital  necessity  than  of  mere  gain  or 
convenience.  Mr.  Lyell  went  from  Charleston 
*^  by  an  excellent  railway,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles  through  endless  pine  foreste,  to  Augusta, 
in  Georgia.  This  journey,  which  would  formerly 
have  ta^Len  a  week,  was  accomplished  between 
sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  as  we  scarcely  saw,"  says 
he,  '*  any  town  or  village,  or  even  a  clearing,  nor 
any  human  habitation  except  the  station-houses, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  displayed  in  such  public 
works  filled  me  with  astonishment,  which  increased 
the  further  I  went  south." 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  embryo  causes 
which  must  one  day  check  this  nomade  propensity, 


as  wen  as  that  spread  of  slavery  with  which  it  is 
too  intimately  connected — so  immeasurable  does 
the  unoccupied  field  still  appear.  The  future  is 
dark  indeed;  and  he  who  expecte  to  see  either 
evil  exhaust  itself  by  ite  own  progress,  may  have 
to  wait  till  the  rich  prairies  of  Texas,  and  the  still 
more  luxuriant  foreste  of  California,  swarm  with 
population  ;  till  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  traversed 
ttj  grand-junction  railways  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  till  the  unhappy  Mexicans  are  driven 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  isthmus,  south 
of  the  arid  deserte  of  Sonora  and  Durango.  Mean- 
while, it  seems  certain  that  there  can  1^  no  mate- 
rial advance  in  the  higher  depaitmente  of  national 
civilization — that  the  national  mind  can  acquire  no 
firmness  of  tone  and  dignity  of  character — while 
these  unfavorable  elemente  continue  to  develop 
themselves  with  increasing  strength.  The  back- 
woodsman, and  the  slave-owner  too,  may  have 
merits  of  iheii  own ;  but  they  are  not  exactly  the 
characters  which  communicate  habite  of  refine- 
ment, or  of  sterling  industry  and  morality,  to  a 
population.  The  great  cities  are  the  civilizers  of 
America,  as  they  were  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  though  from  very  diflferent  causes ;  the  influ- 
ences which  spring  from  them  have  to  struggle 
with  the  general  tone  of  society  without— a  strug- 
gle in  whidh  the  banner  of  progress  appears  for 
some  time  past  to  have  been  giving  way  before  that 
of  barbarism;  in  which  the  prevalence  of  the 
coarser  element  tends  to  keep  the  grown  intellect 
of  Uie  country  down  to  the  level  of  childhood : 
and  ite  public  morality  down  to  the  lowest  standard 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  society.  But 
there  is  no  general  advance  for  mankind,  except 
by  a  series  of  oscillations ;  and  perhaps  the  tide  is 
already  on  the  turn. 

Amongst  all  the  unfortunate  argumente  by 
which  Americans  have  defended  their  tariflP— 
amidst  all  the  futile  endeavors  to  show  that  a 
country  may  become  richer  by  forcing  capital  from 
more  mto  less  productive  occupations — we  have 
often  wondered  that  the  political  ground  for  de- 
fending it  has  been  less  prominently  urged  ;— its 
tendency,  in  the  limited  degree  in  which  commer- 
cial laws  can  affect  the  progress  of  society,  to  keep 
together  a  certain  portion  of  the  population,  which, 
under  a  freer  system,  would  be  scattered  abroad  in 
the  general  dispersion.  If  the  tariff  has  really 
fostered  manufactures,  where,  without  it,  they 
would  not  have  existed — which,  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  is  very  doubtful  indeed — it  has  to  that  extent 
rescued  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  spread,  with  more  abundant 
return,  over  the  wUd  plains  of  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  invested  it  in  establishmento  nourishing  a 
civic  population,  and  maintaining  the  civilization 
of  the  country.  It  has  then  acted — no  doubt,  far 
from  any  intention  of  ite  contrivers — ^in  sacrificing 
some  amount  of  production  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
politic  distribution  of  wealth. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  planters  of  the 
lower  parte  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolidas,  visited 
by  Mr.  Lyell  in  this  part  of  his  journey,  (the  only 
part  of  the  American  population  who  present  any 
counterpart  to  the  character  of  English  gentry,) 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  enviable  one.  The 
state  of  society  about  them  seems  stetionary  ;  pub- 
lic wealth  is  not  on  the  increase ;  still  less  refine- 
ment or  civilization.  Like  our  own  West  India 
planters,  they  have  to  struggle  hard,  we  suspect, 
against  the  accumulated  electe  of  the  extrav- 
agance of  more  prosperous  days,  the  competitioQ 
uigitizea  Dy  vjv^v^^lv^ 
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of  newer  soils,  and  the  diffionlty  of  maintaininff 
the  necessary  supply  of  slaves.  In  many  parts  of 
this  region,  not  only  the  soil,  but  the  climate  ap- 
pears to  deteriorate :  fever  and  ague  prevail  where 
they  were  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago.  *'  When 
the  English  army,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  *'waB  cam- 
paigning on  the  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  they  encamped  with  impunity 
in  places  where  it  would  now  ^  death  to  remain 
for  a  few  days  in  the  hot  season.  I  inquired  what 
could  haire  caosed  so  great  a  change ;  and  found 
the  phenomenon  as  much  a  matter  of  controversy 
as  the  malaria  of  Italy."  But  the  planters  are  a 
generous,  kindly,  and  liberal  race  of  men,  on  all 
occasions  where  th^  sore  subject  of  slavery  is  not 
involved;  and  so  hospitable,  that  the  scienUfio 
traveller  finds  it  prudent  to  have  it  particularly  re- 
quested.in  his  letters  of  introduction,  that  **  infor- 
mation respecting  his  objects,  and  facilities  of 
moving  from  place  to  nlace,  should  be  given  him, 
instead  of  dinners  ana  society."  As  far  as  the 
outward  appearance  of  things  went,  slavery  in  this 
part  of  the  United  States  has  little  to  hurt  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  traveller.  The  negroes  '*  appeared 
very  cheerful  and  free  from  care :  better  fed  than 
a  large  part  of  the  laboring  class  of  Europe ;  and 
though  meanly  dressed,  and  oflen  in  patch^  gar- 
ments, never  scantily  clothed  for  the  climate."  In 
many  instances  they  keep  their  masters  in  subjec- 
tion, in  a  manner  which  might  teach  a  valuable 
lesson  even  to  first  class  London  servants.  The 
most  autocratic  coachman  who<conde8cends  to  hold 
English  reins,  would  hardly  venture  to  exhibit  his 
despotism  so  ostentatiously  as  his  Carolinian  breth- 
ren. **  On  one  occasion,"  says  our  author,  '*  we 
were  proceeding  in  a  well-appointed  carriage  with 
a  planter,  when  we  came  to  a  dead  halt.  Inquiring 
the  cause,  the  black  coachman  said  he  had  dropped 
one  of  his  white  gloves  on  the  road,  and  must 
drive  back  and  try  to  find  it !  He  could  not  recol- 
lect within  a  mile  where  he  had  last  seen  it ;  we 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  As  time  pressed,  the 
master,  in  despair,  took  off  his  own  gloves,  and, 
raying  he  had  a  second  pair,  gave  them  to  him. 
When  our  charioteer  had  deliberately  put  them  on,, 
we  started  again." 

We  must,  however,  in  honesty  confess,  that  we 
are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lyell's  lan- 
guage on  this  subject  of  slavery.  Undoubtedly 
the  quiet  judgments  of  his 'dispassionate  under- 
standing— the  mitis  sopienHa  of  one  who,  without 
losing  m  scientific  study  his  interest  in  political 
and  social  questions,  is  free  from  the  heat  and  mist 
which  these  engender  in  minds  without  subjects 
of  purer  and  calmer  contemplation  to  steady  them 
—are  far  more  valuable  than  the  bluster  of  one 
class  of  travellers,  and  the  sentimental  ism  of  an- 
other ;  but  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we 
wish  he  had  spoken  more  freely.  For  his  views 
on  all  these  matters  are  in  our  opinion  sound  and 
right ;  we  only  question  whether  he  is  not  more 
chary  of  expressing  them,  than  any  itriter  who 
touches  at  all  on  that  tremendous  subject  ought  to 
be.  No  one  would  expect  from  him  the  unmean- 
ing and  indiscriminate  abuse  of  Americans,  as 
Americans,  which  is  so  often  heard  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Once  for  all,  it  is  not  our  own 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  emancipation— an  emanci- 
pation carried  through  against  the  will  of  the 
planters*  and  no  less  against  the  long  opposition 
of  the  church  and  aristocracy  at  home — which 
entitles  us  to  assume  the  tone  of  indignant  virtue. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  atrocious  law,  or  a  single 
hard-hearted  usage  in  the  slave-states  of  America, 


which  has  not  its  parallel  in  oar  own  oolooial  hi** 
tory ;  scarcely  one  which  our  own  planters  would 
not  have  retained,  if  they  had  not  been*  compelled 
to  abandon  them  by  the  force  of  public  opimon  at 
home.  All  this  may  be  humiliating,  but  it  is  tr«e ; 
and  if  we  are  told  that  the  English  planters  were 
nevertheless  an  honorable  and  right-thinkiiig  race 
of  men,  we  reply,  so  much  the  more  apology  for 
the  Americans.  But  the  inherent  atrocity  of  the 
system — no  matter  by  what  nation  maintaiAed— 
the  sickeninff  tyranny  of  its  legislation,  and  the 
usages  which  have  grown  up  under  it; — surely 
these  are  things  which  admit  of  no  palliation  or 
sofl  speaking,  if  they  are  to  be  spoken  of  at  all. 
The  question  of  emancipation  in  America  is  attend- 
ed, it  is  said,  with  enormous  difficulties :  be  it  so— 
is  that  any  reason  for  disguising  the  plain  fact,  that 
without  emancipation  there  can  be  neither  internal 
peace,  nor  happiness,  nor  civilization,  for  one  half 
of  the  Union,  nor  humony  between  that  half  and 
the  remainder!  Why  repeat,  as  Mr.  Lyell  does, 
except  to  expose  their  fallacy— which  be  does  nov— 
the  shifts  to  which  slave-holders  naturally  enough 
have  recourse  in  argument,  but  which  cannot  for 
a  moment  impose  on  a  dispassionate  observer? 
They  ask  perpetualljr  for  "  time  ;"  but  what  use 
is  made  of  it  T  If  legislation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  unchristian  and  inhuman — if  the  black  popu- 
lation is  more  and  more  degraded  by  every  suc- 
cessive change  in  its  civil  statuB — ^to  what  account 
are  these  masters  turning  the  space  which  the 
cowardice  of  man,  and  the  long-sufiRsrine  of 
Heaven,  allow  them!  But  then,  this  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  abolitionists  and  their  movement.  In- 
deed! we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  single  step 
was  ever  taken  in  any  country,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  unhappy  victims  of  white  avarice,  except 
through  the  means  of  similar  agitation— whether 
the  agitators  were  bishops  and  monks,  as  in  the 
old  Spanish  times,  or  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  phi- 
losophers in  our  own.  The  planters,  says  Mr. 
Lyell,  '*  complained  much  to  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  escape  of  runaway  slaves  was  ^vored 
in  the  free  states.  Their  innocence,  they  said,  it 
always  assumed,  and  the  cruelty  and  harshness  of 
their  owners  taken  for  granted  ;  whereas  the  fugi- 
tives often  consist  of  good-for-nothingrcharacteiSy 
who  would  have  been  put  into  jail  in  Europe,  hot 
who  here  are  left  at  large,  because  their  masteie 
are  unwilling  to  lose  their  services  by  imprtson- 
ment  while  they  are  compelled  to  support  them." 
That  is — ^if  it  is  meant  to  found  any  general  rea- 
soning on  this  complaint — ^the  planters  would  have 
us  believe  that  well-conducted  men  have  no  desire 
to  escape  from  a  condition  in  which  their  marriage 
is  concubinage;  their  children  strangers;  their 
persons  liable  to  all  the  caprices  of  indulgence  or 
cruelty  ; — ^in  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  more  utterly  they  renounce  all  that  char- 
acterizes man,  and  content  themselves  with  eating, 
drinking,  and  toiling  like  the  domestic  animals, 
their  fellow-servants,  the  better  they  fulfil  the  pni^ 
poses  for  which  they  are  kept  in  being ;  that  those 
who  are  perverse  enough  to  break  loose  from  the 
pleasing  chains  of  this  domestic  **  institution"  are 
presumably  thieves  and  vagabonds !  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  a  heavier  imputation  on  those 
who  have  reduced  the  negro  to  such  a  state  of 
bestial  apathy,  than  the  worst  that  abolitionists  can 
urge  against  them ;  but  we  disbelieve  it.  The 
conduct  of  the  numerous  runaways  who  have  found 
an  asylum  in  Canada  affords,  we  imagine,  a  more 
than  sofllcient  answer  to  the  charge. 
Mr.  Lyell's  next  excursion  from  Boston,  which 
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cby  appears  to  have  oonttitnted  his  general  head- 
quarters, led  him  across  the  AUeghaoies  into  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  PennsylTsnia.  These 
mountains  form  another  great  natural  feature  of 
the  Union.  The^  extend  from  the  Hudson  almost 
to  the  Mississippi,  in  a  series  of  parallel  lines  or 
ridges,  resembling,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Jura  range  in  Europe,  though  very 
different  in  structure.  These  ndges  rise  with 
singular  continuity  of  elevation,  like  a  series  of 
*^  gigantic  folds  or  wrinkles,  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth  :" — a  comparison  which  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate  when  it  appears,  on  geo]ogi(»l  inresti- 
gation,  that  they  are  literally  *<  gigantic  folds  or 
wrinkles."  Blr.  Lyell  attributes  this  peculiar  for- 
mation to  volcanic  action  from  below,  operating  in 
a  line  or  direction  parallel  to  the  present  ridee, 
and  thus  upheaving  the  strata ;  and  it  appears  that 
in  the  south-eastern  parts,  dykes  of  igneous  rock 
sometimes  extend  for  many  miles  parallel  to  the 
same  direction.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  neces- 
sarily renders  the  scenery  of  the  Alleghanies,  *'  in 
general  monotonous,  the  outline  of  each  long[  ridge 
being  so  even  and  unbroken,  and  there  being  so 
great  a  want  of  a  dominant  ridge."  But  it  is  a 
splendid  monotony ;  that  of  majestic,  solitary  na- 
ture. The  ridges  are  everywhere  covered  with 
the  virgin  forest; — ^in  Pennsylvania  so  densely, 
'*  that  9ie  surveyors  were  obliged  to  climb  up  to 
the  tops  of  trees,  in  order  ^to  obtain  several  views 
of  the  country,  and  constructs  geo^phical  map." 

The  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  m  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  neighboring  states, 
are  occupied  in  a  great  degree  by  those  colonies 
of  German  emigrants  and  their  descendants,  which 
form  so  curious  a  variety  amidst  the  restless  Amer- 
ican population  sweepiuff  past  and  around  them. 
They  are  strengthened  by  the  eontinual  arrival 
of  recruits ;  for  few  are  aware  of  the  great  extent 
to  which  annual  emigration  takes  place  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States ;  especially  from  Wir^ 
temburg  and  its  neighborhood.  They  appeared  to 
Mr.  Lyell  industrious  aAd  saving,  very  averse  to 
innovation,  but  ceruinly  **  wanting  in  that  habit  of 
identifying  themselves  with  the  acts  of  their  gov- 
ernment, which  can  alone  give  to  the  electors  under 
a  representative  system  a  dne  sense  of  responsibil- 
itj.*'  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  resisting  every  attempt  to  make  the  states  thej 
inhabit  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts ;  and  their 
obstinacy  was,  as  the  Americans  assert,  the  main 
cause  of  the  long  suspension  of  dividends  by 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lyell  '*  felt  inclined  to  believe, 
that  as  soon  as  these  Germans  were  convinced  that 
they  really  owed  the  money,  they  would  pay  it." 
If  a  German  Sidney  Smith  were  possible,  such  a 
phenomenon  might  here  be  of  signal  service.  But 
they  must  be  a  difficult  race  to  argue  with.  The 
most  characteristic  anecdote  we  ever  read  of  these 
worthy  Swabians,  was  in  the  work  of  their  coun- 
tryman, Ernest  Grund.  A  detachment  of  emi- 
grants, in  the  jo^  of  theit  enfranchisement  from 
the  endless  vexations  of  petty  German  government, 
and  the  host  of  small  officials  (sckrSberU  uriter- 
Irn^,  as  the  south  Grermans  call  them)  who  wor- 
ried them  to  death  with  the  points  of  their  pens, 
enacted  it  as  the  first  by-law  for  the  regulation  of 
their  community,  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  learn  reading  and  vnriting ! 

Descending  the  western  side  of  these  mountains, 
Mr.  Lyell  crossed  the  Apalachian  coal-field— one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  destined  apparently 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive.    It  is  akeady 
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found  worth  while,  he  says,  to  supply  the  steamers 
of  New  Orleans,  1 100  miles  distant,  with  coal  from 
PittsbuTff.  He  and  Mrs.  Lyell,  the  partner  of  all 
his  travels,  descended  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  and 
from  thence  crossed  the  State  of  Ohio  to  Cleveland 
in  Lake  Erie— an  adventurous  journey,  to  be 
accomplished  in  American  stage-coaches  b^  a 
British  lady.  But  whatever  the  accommodations 
in  other  respects  may  be,  Jj/fr,  Lyell  asserts,  that 
in  no  single  instance  had  ho  or  his  companion 
occasion  to  complain  of  any  discourtesy  or  want  of 
attention. 

This  State  of  Ohio  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
transatlantic  wonders  in  respect  of  rapid  progress. 
It  was  a  territory  with  forty  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  year  1800 ;  it  is  now  a  republic  with  two 
miUions  of  citizens— as  man^  as  those  of  Venice  or 
the  United  Provinces  in  their  proudest  days — with 
a  profusion  of  agricultural  wealth  almost  outrun- 
ning the  need  of  all  available  markets ;  without 
slaves,  and  paying  her  dividends.  And  there  is 
room  for  millions  more ;  for  the  whole  state  is  one 
rich  tract  of  undulating  plain,  covered  from  end  to 
end  with  the  finest  forest  trees  of  America,  and 
intersected  by  navigable  waters.  Its  natural  re- 
sources are  practically  unlimited,  and  yet  Ohio 
forms  only  a  small  section  of  that  vast  region 
sloping  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  almost  everywhere  equally  productive 
and  equally  accessible. 

The  full  peopling  of  this  Mississippi  valley — an 
event  not  very  far  distant — will  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  passage  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  man.  Civilization  commenced  in  nooks  and 
comers  of  the  earth;  where  seas,  mountains, 
deserts,  afforded  shelter  to  communities  struggling 
for  growth  sffainst  the  bleak  winds  of  surrounding 
barmurism.  Eeypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  Italy,  were  thus,  one  by  one,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  the  western  world ; 
—each,  as  it  were,  a  separate  spot  of  firm  ground, 
the  dwelling  of  inteUect  and  art,  and  of  the  science 
of  law  and  order,  amidst  the  wild  chaos  of  the  yet 
void  and  formless  continents.  Slowly  and  timidly 
did  civilization  relinquish  these  fortresses,  and 
roread  over  the  neighboring  plains.  And  even  in 
the  latestperiods  of  history,  Venice  needed  her 
lagunes,  Holland  her  dykes,  England  her  ocean,  to 
secure  the  growth  of  those  principles  bf  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  freedom,  of  which  they  have 
been  the  appointed  nurseries.  And  hence  it  grew 
up  as  a' fixed  opinion  among  politicians,  first,  that 
me  institutions  could  only  flourish  in  countries  of 
a  limited  extent  and  population ;  secondly,  that  the 
energy  and  action,  even  of  despotic  governments, 
were  weakened  by  extensive  dominion.  The  pres- 
ent century,  so  ^rtile  in  new  circumstances  and 
new  ideas,  has  developed  new  principles  of  human 
society  in  this  respect  also ;  and  the  politiciahs  of 
our  generation  must  prepare  to  go  to  a  school  in 
which  the  maxims  of  Machiavel  and  Montesquieu 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  obsolete,  like  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  must  accustom  ourselves 
to  the  contemplation  of  space  and  numbers  as  the 
greatest  future  elements  of  political  greatness. 
With  virar  reduced  to  an  art  of  rapid  and  decisive 
results ;  with  the  internal  communications  of  peace 
so  multiplied  and  improved,  that  the  same  social 
relations  vrill  subsist  between  kingdoms  as  now 
subsist  between  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom, 
while  provinces  become  as  parishes — ^no  civilized 
nation  can  long  keep  its  knowledge,  its  habits,  its 
industry,  its  very  spirit  to  itself;  all  will  be  s^ 
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tions  of  a  great  whole,  between  which  relative  sixe 
and  population  will  form  the  principal  diBtinotMns. 
Nor  will  there  be  any  practical  limits  to  the  exten- 
sion of  empire.  Steam  will  render  the  action  of 
government  on  all  parts  of  the  political  body,  in 
ordinary  times,  immediate  and  certain ;  and  tlius 
secure  centralization  and  unity.  Steam  will  render 
the  action  of  the  people  on  the  government,  in 
ffreat  emergencies,  irresistible;  aim  thus  seeuie 
freedom,  if  the  people  are  true  to  themselves^  Let 
ns  remember,  that  with  little  increase  of  our  pres- 
ent mechanical  facilities,  thought  might  be  tzans- 
mitted  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  a  state 
as  large  as  the  old  Roman  empire  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  troops  despatched  in  very  few  days;  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  absurd  would  be  the 
application  of  political  ideas  formed  in  the  infancy 
of  society,  to  this  its  stage  of  new  and  portentous 
advance.  These  are  not,  perhaps,  verjr  attractive 
speculations ;  they  disturb  old  and  favorite  associa- 
tions ;  they  seem  to  reduce  many  cherished  tradi- 
tions, much  painfully  acquired  knowledge,  to  obso- 
lete lore ;  but  these  things  are  so,  and  we  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  regard  them  and  their  oonse- 
quences  without  shrinking.  If  the  Americans  pre- 
serve that  tenacious  spirit  of  unity  which  has  hith- 
erto so  singularly  characterized  them  in  all  their 
career  of  a^gresuon,  occupation,  and  annexation, 
it  is  impossime  to  over-estimate  the  greatness  of 
their  future. 

Meanwhile,  these  virgin  reg[ions  are  not  very 
tempting  even  to  the  scientific,  still  less  to  the  pictor- 
esque  traveller.  From  the  Alleghany  range  to  the 
Mississippi  the  countnr  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  the  formations  of  the  a^e«of  our  IJevonshire, 
South  Welsh,  and  carboniferous  groups.  But 
these,  instead  of  being  highly  inclin^,  as  in  Eng- 
land and  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  forming  hilly 
or  mountainous  tracts,  lie,  as  in  Russia,  nearly 
horizontal,  and  covered  with  superficial  drift;— 
constituting  vast  plains,  where,  as  in  Russia,  the 
noble  rivers  form  the  only  striking  feature  whieli 
the  country  in  general  presents. 

Grenerallj  speaking,  our  ideas  of  the  antiquity 
of  these  primeval  forests  are  overcharged.  Proba- 
bly the  rankness  of  vegetation  itself  prevents  the 
trees  in  general  from  attaining  a  great  age ;  they 
destroy  each  other. 

'*  I  amused  myself,*'  says  our  traveUer,  "  by 
oonntinff  the  rings  of  anmial  growth  in  these  trees, 

iat  Bath,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,)  and 
bund  that  some  had  been  only  forty  years  old 
when  cut  down ;  most  of  the  (Hder  stumps  went 
back  no  further  than  two  centuries,  or  to  the  land- 
injg  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  some  few  to  the  time  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  scarcely  one  to  the  days 
of  Columbus.  I  had  before  remarked  that  vary 
ancient  trees  seemed  uncommon  in  the  aboriginal 
forests  of  this  part  of  America.  They  are  usually 
tall  and  straiffht,  with  no  grass  growing  under 
their  dark  shade,  although  the  green  herbage  soon 
springs  up  when  the  wood  is  removed,  and  the 
sun's  rajs  allowed  to  penetrate." 

In  this  great  expanse  of  uniform  plain,  where 
the  continuity  of  strata  is  little  interrupted,  and  the 
Bur&ce  covered  generally  with  drift  and  detritns, 
the  deep-cut  banks  of  the  rivers  furnish  to  the 
geologist  the  principal  index  to  the  contents  oi  the 
mterior ;  and  this,  particularly  where  they  form 
cataracts — those  peculiar  features  of  countries  of 
fevel  strata  of  alternate  hardness  and  softness. 
Kiaffara  is  a  **  chronometer,"  as  Mr.  Lyell  calls 
it ;  but  a  most  obscure  one,  which  it  requires 


mneh  peiseverinff  altentioii  as  well  as  modi 
tion  to  read  righUy :  for  in  no  pronrinoe  of  sos 
are  fint  impressions  so  deeeittul  as  in  geology. 
Mr.  Lyell,  ae  our  readers  well  know,  has  imprened 
that  science  with  the  stamp  of  his  own  original 
ideas ; — ^idsas  which  were  received  at  first  with 
little  favor,  but  whidi  faavp  gradually  trium]^Md, 
and  are  still  in  the  course  of  triumph,  over  oppo8»> 
tion.  And  we  have  observed,  that  even  those  who 
Mill  refuse  to  admit  as  a  general  prqNwition  his 
theory  of  the  production  of  geological  effects  by 
gradual  changes,  such  as  are  now  in  operation, 
seem  insensibly  to  yield  to  it  in  detail ;  and  adopt 
almost  uncoBsdonsIy  its  langua^  and  mode  oi 
reasoning.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  his 
bterpretation  of  this  great  historical  monument. 

The  region  d  the  Takes  rests  on  the  older  strati- 
fied rocks ; — those  of  which  the.  representatives  in 
England  were  formeriy  called  **  transition"  and 
**  <»zboniferous."  These  be  supposes  to  have  re- 
mabed,  '*  nearly  undisturbed  and  horizontal,  from 
thft«ra  of  their  rormation  beneath  the  sea,  to  a  com- 
paratively modem  '*  period,"  during  wMch  they 
slowly  emerged.  An  era  of  depression  succeeded, 
during  which  the  strata  were  again  as  slowly  sid>- 
merged,  and  became  covered  ipnth  marine  drift  d 
stratified  and  unstratified  sand  and  gravel.  This  pe- 
riod was,  geologically  speaking,  very  modern ;  '^  ftr 
the  shells  then  inhabitmg  the  ooean,  belonged,  al- 
most without  exception ,  to  species  still  living  in  high 
northern,  and  some  of  them  m  temperate  la&udes." 
The  next  change,  Mr.  Lyell  continttes,  **  was  the 
reemergence  of  this  countiy,  consisting  of  the 
ancient  denuded  rocks  covered  indiscriminately 
with  modem  marine  drift.  The  upward  movement 
by  which  this  was  accomplished,  was  not  sudden 
and  instantaneous,  but  gxadual  and  intermittent; 
the  pauses  by  which  it  was  intofrupted,  are  marked 
by  ancient  lines,  ridges,  and  terraces,  found  at  dif- 
ferent heights  above  the  present  lakes;"  such  as 
the  well-luown  '*  ridge  road  of  Lake  Ontario," 
and  *'  lake  ridges"  of  Erie.  As  soon  as  the  t^ile 
land  between  Takes  Erie  and  Ontario  enierged  and 
was  laid  dry,  the  river  Niagara  tame  into  exis^ 
enoe ; — the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario  still  oontimiing 
to  form  part  of  the  sea,  into  which  the  river  fdl  \^ 
**  a  cas<SMle  of  moderate  hei^t,"  at  Queenston, 
seven  n\iles  from  the  present  ftdls.  From  that 
time  the  cataract  has  gradually  receded  to  its  pres- 
ent site ; — during  a  period  of  ages,  in  the  earfier 
part  of  which  the  upheaval  must  have  contimied 
until  Ontario  was  raised  to  its  present  level  above 
the  sea.  What  was  the  length  of  this  period,  the 
last  geokigical  mcuhtm  of  this  >^ffio&-  That 
Niagara  now  recedes  is  dear.  The  faUs  are 
already  altered  materially  in  sha^,  perhaps  in 
height,  since  Father  Hennepin,  whose  account  Mr. 
Lyell  cites,  visited  them  in  1678.  (Mr.  LyeH,  by 
tM  way,  speaks  of  the  falls  as  having  been  seen 
by  no  European  traveller  before  Hennepin;  we 
sunpect  he  is  mistaken  here ;  the  French  of  Caasda 
had  penetrated  to  the  upper  lakes  before  that  time, 
and  we  think  the  &lls  were  described  as  eaiiy  as 
1668.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  aware,  thai  as 
regards  veracity  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of 
Father  Hennepm.^  The  present  rate  of  retroces- 
sion has  been  estimated  at  a  fbot-a-year.  At  the 
same  rate,  the  fall  would  have  cot  its  way  ftom 
Queenston  upwards  in  35,000  years.  But  we 
cannot  assume  this  identity  of  rate.  The  recession 
now  takes  ^ace  by  reason  of  the  esoarpemeot  of 
the  waterfall  being  composed  of  hard  limesloQe 
aJ^ve,  and  soft  day  |ikw<Dy  The  boiling  of  the 
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Taut  whirlpool  wean  nmty  the  clay  bttfiement ;  and 
the  Qtidermined  limestone  fallft  from  time  to  time  in 
fragments  into  the  ahyss.  But  between  Qaeenston 
aha  Niagara  variooa  strata  are  cut  through  by  the 
rirer ;  and  **  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  ezear 
Yfttion,  tiie  height  of  the  precipice,  the  hardness 
of  the  material  at  its  base,  and  the  quantity  of  fal- 
len matter  to  be  removed,  must  have  varied.  At 
some  points  it  may  have  receded  much  farther  than 
at  present,  at  others  much  slower ;  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  decide  whether  its  average 
process  has  been  more  or  less  rapid  than  ndw.V — 

"  The  principal  events  enumerated  in  the  above 
retrdspect,  comprising  the  submergence  and  re- 
ermergence  of  the  Canadian  lake  district  and  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  deposition  of  fresh  water 
strata,  and  the  mdual  erosion  of  a  ravine  seven 
miles  long,  are  fd)  so  modem  in  the  earth's  history 
as  to  belonff  to  a  period  when  the  marine,  the  flu- 
vintile,  and  terrestrial  sheUs  were  the  same  or 
ni^rly  the  same  as  those  now  living.  Yet  if  we 
6t  otir  thoughts  on  any  one  portion  of  this  period 
—in  the  lapse  of  time,  for  example,  required  tor  the 
recession  of  the  Niagara  from  the  escarpement  of 
the  'falls — how  immeasurably  great  will  its  dnra- 
tioU  appear  in  comparison  with  the  sum  of  years  to 
whiiiih  the  annals  of  the  human  race  are  limited ! 
Had  we  happened  to  discover  strata  charged  with 
f(uvintild  shells  of  recent  species,  and  enclosing  the 
bbnes  and  teeth  of  a  mastodon,  near  a  river  at  the 
bottom  of  some  valley,  we  might  naturally  have 
Infbrired  that  the  buried  quadruped  had  perished  at 
affi  era  long  after  the  canoes  of  the  Indian  hunter 
had  navigated  the  North  American  waters.  Such 
an  inference  might  easily  have  been  drawn  respect- 
ing the  fossO  tusk  of  the  great  elephantine  quad- 
ruped which  I  saw  taken  out  of  the  shell-marl  in 
the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river  near  Rochester. 
But  fortunately,  in  the  Niagara,  we  may  turn  to 
the  deep  ravine,  and  behold  uieredn  a  ChranomeUr 
measuring  rudely,  yet  emphaticaU^,  ihe  vast  mag- 
liitode  of  the  interval  of  years  which  separate  the 
present  time  from  the  epoch  when  the  Niagara 
fbw^d  at  a  higher  level  several  miles  further  north 
Across  the  platfbrm.  We  then  become  conscious 
how  far  the  two  events  before  confounded  together, 
the  entombment  of  the  mastodon,  and  the  date  of 
the  first  peopling  of  the  earth  by  man,  may  recede  to 
distances  almost  indefinitely  remote  fhnn  each  other. 

*'  But,  however  much  we  may  enlarge  oar  ideas 
of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Niagara 
first  began  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes. 
We  have  seen  that  this  period  was  one  only  of  a 
Series  all  belungiog  to  the  present  zoological  epoch, 
or  that  in  which  the  living  testaceous  ftiuna, 
whether  fresh  water  or  marine,  had  afaready  come 
into  being.  If  such  events  can  take  place  while 
the  zoology  of  the  earth  remains  almost  stationary 
and  unaltered,  what  ages  may  not  be  comprehended 
in  those  successive  tertiary  periods  dunog  which 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  globe  hav%  been  almost 
entirely  changed  !  Tet  how  subordinate  a  place  in 
the  long  calendar  of  geological  chronology  do  the 
successive  tertiary  periods  themselves  occupy ! 
How  much  more  enormous  a  duration  must  we 
assign  to  many  antecedent  revolutions  of  Uie  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  !  No  analogy  can  be  found  in 
the  natural  worid  to  the  immense  scale  of  these 
divisions  of  past  time,  unless  we  contemplate  the 
celestial  spaces  which  have  been  measured  by  the 
astronomer.  Some  of  the  nearest  of  these  within 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  as,  fbr  example,  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  are  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 


millions  of  mfles,  which  the  Imagination  in  vain 
endeavors  to  grasp.  Yet  one  of  tl^se  spaces,  soch 
as  the  diameter  of  the  earth^s  (nrbit,  is  regarded  as 
a  mere  unit,  a  mere  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
distance  which  separates  our  sun  from  the  nearest 
star.  By  pursuing  still  further  the  same  investi- 
gations, we  learn  that  there  are  luminous  clouds 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  th^  naked  eye,  but  re* 
solvable  by  the  telescope  into  clusters  of  stars, 
which  are  so  much  more  remote  that  the  interval 
between  oifr  sun  and  Sirius  may  be  but  a  fraction 
of  this  larger  distance.  To  regions  of  space  of  this 
hiffher  order  in  point  of  magnitude,  we  may  pro* 
bably  compare  such  an  int^ral  of  time  as  that 
which  divides  the  human  epoch  from  the  origin  of 
the  coralline  limestone  over  which  the  Niagara  in 
precipitated  at  the  falls.  Many  have  been  the  suo- 
cessive  revolutions  in  organic  life,  and  many  the 
vicitoitudes  in  the  physiciQ  geography  of  the  globe, 
and  often  has  sea  been  converted  into  land,  and 
land  into  sea,  since  that  rock  was  formed.  The 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Himalaya,  have  not  only 
be^un  to  exist  as  lofty  mountain  chains,  but  the 
sohd  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  have 
been  slowly  elaborated  beneath  the  sea  within,  the 
stupendous  interval  of  ages  here  alluded  to. 

**The  geologist  may  muM  and  speculate  ob* 
these  events,  until,  filled  with  awe  and  admiration, 
he  forgets  the  presence  of  the  mighty  cataract 
itself,  and  no  longer  sees  the  rapid  motion  of  its 
waters,  nor  hears  their  sound  as  they  fall  into  the 
deep  abjTBS.  But  whenever  his  thoiights  are  re- 
called to  the  present,  the  tone  of  his  mind,  the 
sensations  awakened  in  his  soul,  will  be  found  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  glorious  scene  which  surrounds  him." 

When  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  cootem* 
plation  of  these  stupendous  JEons  of  the  past,  mut 
and  his  doings  seem  to  occupy  a  mere  point  in  time 
as  weU  as  in  space.  Yet^  speaking  according  to 
historical  measure,  the  monuments  with  which  this 
great  western  valley  is  filled,  seem  to  claim  for 
aboriginal  America  a  very  respectable  antiquity. 
The  great  number  of  these  monuments,  the  extent 
of  many  of  them,  the  objects  of  art  which  they  are 
found  to  contain,  speak  plainly  of  a  more  powerful 
and  advanced  race  than  that  which  was  found  scat- 
tered over  it  by  the  first  European  hunters  ;  and, 
that  the  era  to  which  some  of  them  belong  is 
separated  by  many  centuries  from  that  of  the 
European  discovery,  is  proved,  curiously  enough, 
by  an  examination  into  tde  comparative  age  of  the 
forest  which  now  covers 'them. 

The  mounds  indicate  the  existence  of  a  very 
numerous,  as  well  as  a  very  advanced,  population. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  they  can  have  been  erected 
by  a  mere  invading  or  conquering  people,  as  some 
supposed  before  their  number  and  sixe  were  known. 
Professor  Rafinesque  is  said  to  have  asa^rtained 
the  existence  of  five  hundred  ancient  monuments 
in  Kentucky  alone,  and  fourteen  hundred  out  of 
it — most  of  which  he  had  visited  and  surveyed  in 
person.  And  they  are  spread  over  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  confines  of  Mexico  to 
those  of  the  Bntish  possesions ;  though  they  reach 
the  Atlantic  border,  singularly  enough,  nowhere 
but  in  Florida.  Some  of  them  extend  over  Ave 
hundred  acres  of  land ;  and  many  have  the  appear- 
ance of  relies  of  cities,  or  of  the  great  settled  eu^ 
campments  of  a  race  long  in  possession  of  the  scmI. 
And  thus  conjecture  may  wander  back,  step  by 
Step,  until  it  connects  the  dawn  of  history  with  the 
latest  phenonbena  of  extinct  laces  exhilnted  by^ 
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geology ;  and  imagibes  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Miamis  contemporaries  of  the  maramoth  and 
the  primeval  elephant ;  but  it  is  equally  possible, 
that  countless  ages  may  have  intervened  hetween 
them.  According  to  Mr.  Lyell,  **  however  high 
may  be  the  histoncal  antiquity  of  the  mounds,  they 
stand  on  alluvial  terraces  which  are  evidently  of  a 
very  modern  geological  date.  In  America,  as  in 
Europe,  the  oldest  monuments  of  human  labor  are 
things  of  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  effects 
of  physical  causes  which  were  in  operation  after 
the  existing  continents  had  acquired  the  leading 
features  of  hill  and  valley,  river  and  lake,  which 
BOW  belong  to  them."  This  is  not  altogether  the 
view  of  American  antiquaries.  Mr.  Bradford  says, 
in  his  Essay  on  this  interesting  subject,  that  vari- 
ous physical  chants  have  manifestly  occurred 
since  the  construction  of  these  monuments ;  and 
especially,  that  **  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  line 
of  mural  remains  is  bounded  by  the  ancient  shores 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario."  If  they  were  indeed 
constructed  before  these  lakes  had  subsided  to  their 
present  level,  and  if  Mr.  Lyell's  estimate  of  the 
era  of  that 'subsidence  be  well  founded,  this  would 
^ve>the  remains  in  question  a  most  formidable  an- 
tiquity ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  speculations  of 
the  antiquarians  on  thb  subject  are  not  founded  on 
very  conclusive  observation. 

Mr.  liyell's  second  visit  to  Niagara  took  place 
on  his  return  frdm  Cincinnati,  in  the  summer  of 
1843.  He  pifoceeded  from  thence  to  Toronto, 
Montreal,  and  Quebec;  and  thence  by  the  well- 
known  route  of  Lake  Chaplain,  and  the  state  of 
Vermont,  back  to  Boston.  He  was  struck  with 
the  general  resemblance  of  the  structure  and  'ap- 
pearance of  Canada,  to  a  region  with  which  he  was 
very  familiar,  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  *'I 
seemed,"  he  says,  "  to  have  got  back  to  Norway 
and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Canada,  gneiss  and  mica 
schist,  and  occasionally  granite,  prevail  over  wide 
areas,  while  the  fossiliferous  rocks  belong  either  to 
the  most  ancient,  or  the  very  newest  strata — ^to  the 
Silurian  rocks,  or  to  deposits  so  modem  as  to  con- 
tain exclusively  shells  of  recent  species.  In  both 
countries,  we  pass  over  enormous  spaces  veithout 
beholding  any  formations  of  an  intermediate  age. 
In  both,  large  erratics,  or  far-transported  fragments 
of  rock,  have  been  carried  from  north  to  south ; 
while  the  surfaces  of  solid  rocks,  covered  at  vari- 
ous heights  by  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  have  been 
smoothed  and  furrowed."  And  the  external  por- 
tions of  nature  correspond  in  like  manner — pine 
forests,  masses  of  rock  scattered  irregularly  over  a 
level  region,  clear  and  rapid  rivers,  and  a  singular 
labyrinthine  disposition  of  lakes  and  morasses, 
characterize  equally  both  regions. 

Mr.  Lyell  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Boston 
shortly  afler  his  return,  and  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Nova  Scotia  on  his  way  back  to  England ; — ^reach- 
ing Liverpool  by  the  Columbia  steamer  in  nine  days 
and  sixteea  hours  from  Halifax.  His  glimpse  of 
the  state  of  affiitrs  in  the  country  of  the  **  Blue 
Noses,"  taught  him  a  lesson  early  learnt  by  travel- 
lers in  most  parts  of  our  scattered  ooloniu  domi- 
nion— that  many  of  the  peculiarities  which,  when 
exhibited  by  a  Yankee,  we  term  democratic,  flourish 
quite  as  luxuriantly  in  certain  distant  parts  of  her 
majestjr's  dominions  under  the  shadow  of  royalty. 
The  driver  of  the  stage-coach  from  Pictou  to  Truro 
afibrded  a  good  pendant  to  the  slave  coachman 
{[above-mentioned)  of  South  Carolina.  "  Drawing 
in  the  reins  of  his  four  horses,  he  informed  us  that 
there  wei^e  a  great  many  wild  raspberries  by  the 


road-side,  quite  ripe,  and  that  he  intended  to  gat 
off  and  eat  some  of  them,  as  there  was  time  to 
spare,  for  he  should  stUl  arrive  in  Tmro  by  the 
appointed  hour.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
turned  out,  as  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wait 
in  the  inside  of  a  hot  coach,  or  to  pick  fruit  in  the 
shade.  Had  the  same  adventure  happened  to  a 
traveller  in  the  United  States,  it  might  have  fur- 
nished a  good  text  to  one  inclined  to  descant  on 
the  inconvenient  independence  of  manner  which 
democratic  institutions  have  a  tendency  to  create." 
Mr.  LyeU  is  now,  we  hear,  engaged  in  a  seoond 
scientific  journey  in  the  United  States ;  he  will, 
we  hope,  be  induced  to  publish  some  addition  to 
his  present  narrative  ;  and,  if  we  might  venture  to 
offer  him  a  counsel,  it  would  be  tms — ^to  devote 
more  of  his  pages  to  subjects  which,  thouffh  not 
strictly  scientific,  are  closely  connected  wiu  that 
pursuit  in  which  he  has  acquired  deserved  emi- 
nence ; — to  descriptions  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  country ;  to  the  exercise  of  that  graphio  power 
which  makes  the  untravelled  reader  acquainted 
with  the  common  everyda]^  spectacle  of  the  woiln 
of  nature  and  man  in  foreign  lands — not  in  statit- 
tical  summaries,  or  scientific  detail,  but  in  the  biDad 
outlines  of  observation.  Dr.  Arnold  complaiDt 
somewhere  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  meeting, 
in  books  of  travel,  with  information  on  a  favorite 
topic  of  his — the  military  topography  of  countries ; 
and  he  gives  it  as  an  instance,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  that,  in  consulting  the  books  of  those  who 
have  gone  over  the  beaten  tract  of  the  neighbo1^ 
hood  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  never  met 
with  any  who  gave  a  distinct  idea  of  the  general 
configuration  of  the  ground-hill,  rolling  plain, 
phiteau,  and  so  forth.  There  are  many  subjects 
of  this  kind  for  which  the  mass  of  men  have  no 
innate  faculty  of  observation ;  while,  to  those  who 
possess  it,  they  appear  so  obvious  and  trite,  that 
they  would  fear  to  discredit  their  pages  by  dwel- 
ling on  such  commonplace  matters ;  and  nuui/  a 
man  has  toiled  hard,  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
weeks'  run  in  the  United  States,  to  enlighten  the 
world  with  his  useless  lucubrations  on  democraej 
and  slavery,  who  might,  from  the  readiness  of  his 
coufhd'cdlf  have  amply  and  well  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency of  which  Dr.  Arnold  complained.  We 
think  It  is  that  amusing  personage,  Mr.  Willis, 
who  mentions,  that  among  the  dukes  and  thanes  in 
whose  company  he  was  so  fortunate  as  pass  his 
leisure  hours  in  England,  few  enough  cared  to  lie- 
ten  to  his  views  of  the  American  constitution  or  of 
fashionable  life— on  which  points  he  was  strong  ; 
while  they  questioned  him  about  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  live  oak  and  poet  oak.  Arbor  viUt 
and  jPinus  palustris^  and  other  such  vulgar  deni- 
zens of  American  woodlands — about  which  he 
knew  no  more  than  any  other  Broadway  Cockney. 
Which  of  us,  who  has  not  visited  America,  can 
derive  from  books  anything  like  a  clear  notion  of 
the  vQgetation  of  an  American  forest  in  different 
latitudes  1  or  the  physiognomy  of  a  half-cleared 
country,  such  as  characterizes  so  large  a  portioa 
of  the  old  states?  or  of  an  American  district  under 
old  cultivation,  as  in  New  England  \  And  of  those 
who  have  seen  these  things — as  far  as  tiie  rajiid 
progress  of  a  steamboat  or  a  railway  car  admits 
of  the  exerdse  of  sight — how  many  would  gladly 
review  their  own  hasty  impressions  in  the  work  of 
some  abler  and  more  leisurely  observer !  All 
geologists  acquire  the  habit  of  observing  closely 
the  actual  phenomena  of  nature,  if  they  do  dot 
begin  by  exercising  it ;  but  more  especially  those 
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who,  like  Mr.  Lyell,  are  wedded  to  the  theory 
which  toooante  for  the  Tset  zerolations  of  older 
ages,  by  stodyiog  existing  causes  and  eflfects.  To 
them  each  Tulgar  feature  of  the  every-da^  world 
—the  shape  of  OTery  hill  and  Talley,  the  windings, 
enrrents,  and  eddies  of  the  hroad  riTer  or  tne  forest 
brook,  the  roadside  gravel  bank,  the  ringa  on  the 
stump  of  the  roadside  tiee,  the  monotonous  shores 
of  the  estuary,  the  daily  tide,  as  it  rushes  past, 
charged  with  earthly  deposits,  or  freighted  with 
packed  ice— are  Tcstiges  and  indications  of  great 
truths ;  all,  therefore,  foe  by  them  studied  and  ob- 
aerred  with  an  eagerness  which  makes  them,  when 
thej  add  to  their  acquirements  the  power  of  de- 
acnption,  the  very  best  of  physical  geographers, 
and  the  most  amusing  writers  of  i>ersonal  narra- 
tives. All  this  Mr.  Lyell  has  in  his  power ;  and 
we  can  assure  him,  that  in  turning  over  the  table 
of  oonteots  of  his  next  book — without  prejudice  to 
qnestioiis  about  Apudiation,  slavery,  presidential 
•lection,  and  the  voluntary  S3r8tem — we  shall  scan 
with  much  greater  delight,  the  summaries  of  those 
chapters  which  promise  to  satisfy  our  far  livelier 
curiosity  regarding  the  physical  features  of  that 
Tast  western  region,  in  which  Bishop  Berkeley*s 
*'  fifth  act"  is  probably  to  be  performed,  and  the 
oouxse  of  empire  to  be  concluded. 


DR.    BBTHUNE'S    sermons. 

Wi  have  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Mentx 
&  Rovoudt,  a  thin  octavo  volume,  containing 
**  Bermons,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.," 
of  this  city.  The  sermons  of  a  popular  preacher 
are  almost  invariably  bundles  of  disappomtment. 
We  miss  in  them  the  peculiarity  which  belongs  to 
the  man,  and  not  to  the  discourse — a  sort  of  light 
which  is  reflected  from  the  surface,  and  seen  only 
in  a  peculiar  angle.  We  miss  the  pleasant  dif- 
fusiveness of  the  public  address,  or  finding  it, 
condemn  it  in  the  printed  discourse. — We  think 
how  commanding  is  eloquence,  how  all  fades 
before  the  powers  of  speech,  and,  consequently, 
we  think  that  Demosthenes  must  have  been  like  a 
god,  indeed,  in  the  senate  chamber,  since  even 
without  his  voice,  and  his  **  action,"  *'  action," 
**  action,"  his  philippics  are  so  like  thunder  in 
their  sound,  and  like  lightning  in  their  effect. 
But  the  veteran  reader  and  hearer  knows,  that  that 
which  is  truly  instructive  in  delivery,  will  be  no 
less  so  in  tjrpe ;  and  two  pages  of  a  well  written 
discourse  will  waken  the  mind  of  a  capable  reader, 
fix  the  attention,  and  prepare  for  profit  as  effectu- 
ally, as  the  appropriate  gesture  ana  becoming  look 
will  subserve  these  purposes  for  a  constant  lis- 
tener. 

We  are,  however,  not  speaking  of  the  works  of 
a  '*  popular  preacher,"  but  of  an  ordained  and 
establishi^  clergyman,  who  brin^  to  his  duties 
the  treasures  of  a  well  stored  mind,  and  makes 
great  learning,  extensive  observation,  and  lofiy 
gifts,  subservient  to  the  objects  of  his  distinguished 
mission.  Hence  the  volume  of  sermons  before  us 
are  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  scholar,  with 
histruction  by  the  literary  man,  and  with  improve- 
ment by  the  moralist ;  and  those  who  do  not  hold 
opinions  with  the  author,  will  be  gratified  with  the 
evident  truth,  that  he  is  preaching  the  gospel  as 
be  understands  it,  and  not  himself,  as  he  would 
be  understood.  The  sermon  on  "  Good  News  to 
the  Poor,"  is  a  beautiful  essay  on  republican 
economy,  aside  from  its  spiritual  bearing,  or 
nllier  with  its  religious  bearing,  and  the  poor 


man  who  reads  that,  will  bless  God  that  his  reli- 
gion, while  it  recognises  various  degrees  of  intel- 
lect and,  consequently,  of  position,  provides  an 
end  which  equaliies  all,  nay,  has  secured  almost 
an  equal  degree  of  happiness  hetfi — some  in  the 
capad^  to  enjoy  what  they  have,  some  in  the  bliss 
of  anticipating  what  they  shall  enjoy,  but  all 
here  may  have  enjoyment  in  the  consciousness  of 
equality  of  poUticu  condition.  And  some  who 
are  not  poor,  might  profit  by  the  consideration 
which  the  author  manifests  for  the  errors  of  the 
poor,  and  the  influences  of  their  circumstances 
upon  their  habits.  We' regard  the  volume  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  religious  literature  of  the 
city.  Of  course,  it  would  be  unbecoming  our 
position  to  refer  to  the  doctrines  advanced — the 
morals  propounded  are  Christian,  the  style  truly 
polbhed.— IT.  S.  Gazette, 

Mr  Bethune  is  well  known  to  the  religous  pub- 
lic as  a  valuable  minister  of  the  reformed  Dutch 
Church,  having  a  pastoral  charge  in  Philadelphia, 
and  will  add  to  his  already  high  reputation  by  the 
puUication  of  this  volume  of  sermons.  They  are 
what  sermons  ought  to  be,  not  mere  moral  essays, 
or  learned  and  elaborate  defences  of  truths  which 
the  whole  Christian  world  recognizes  and  believes, 
but  clear,  concise,  coffent  reiterations  of  the  truths 
which  th^  Bible  declares,  with  just  sufficient  of 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  composition  to  make 
their  perusal  not  palatable  only,  but  delightful  to 
the  intelligent  Christian.  The  style  we  would 
hold  up  as  a  model  of  pulpit  discourses ;  at  once 
perspicuous,  forcible  and  graceful,  with  a  Saxon 
raciness  of  expression  which  secures  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  impressing  upon  his  mind  the  con- 
viction that  the  preacher  is  in  earnest  and  utters 
truths  which  he  confidently  believes  in,  and  the 
imperative  obligations  of  which  he  desires  to 
exhibit  in  all  their  power. 

Upon  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  author  perhaps 
it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  secular  jour- 
nal should  give  an  opinion.  Tet  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  say  that  these  discourses  seem  to  us  to 
contain  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  evangelical 
Christianity  and  none  other.  The  sermon  oi^ 
*'  The  healing  touch  of  Christ's  ^rment,tV  ^om 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treatea,  may 
be  fairly  supposed  to  embody  the  author's  views 
on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is 
in  fact  an  epitome  of  the  economy  of  salvation. 
Yet  it  inculcates  no  doctrine  and  exhibits  no  result 
to  which  a  believer  in  the  New  Testament  can 
demur.  It  is  a  dignified  and  lucid  exposition  of 
the  pre-requisites  and  nature^  of  that  faith  which 
tendeth  to  salvation,  the  author  preferring  to  go 
right  into  his  subject  and  declare  the  subhme  and 
inspiring  truths  it  suffgests,  rather  than  waste  his 
time  in  discussing  polemical  niceties.  To  all  who 
prefer  such  discussions  to  an  earnest  enforcement 
of  practical  truths  he  seems  to  sav,  **  I  am  doing 
a  great  work  and  cannot  come  aown  to  yon." 
And  this  sermon  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  volume, 
which  we  cannot  dismiss  without  observing  that 
in  fineness  of  paper  and  typographical  beauty  we 
have  seldom  if^  ever  seen  a  book  which  surpassed 
it.— Cbm.  Advertiser, 

In  return  for  presents  from  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia to  the  pope,  his  holiness  has  conferred  upon 
Russia  the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Greater,  who 
is  the  patron  of  that  nation.  A  ship  of  war  haa 
been  despatched  to  Odessa  to  receive  the  relics, 
and  convey  them  in  great  pomp  to  St.  Petersbui^ 
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Memoirs  of  the  Jacohites  of  1715  and  1746*  By 
Mrs.  Thom90N.    3  vols.    Beatley. 

There  is  always  something  attractiTe  in  the 
contemplation  of  devoted  loyahy,  under  whatever 
banner  it  is  enlisted.  We  are  presented  with  the 
fairest  view  of  human  nature,  when  the  sentiment 
of  affection  for  a  fallen  house  predominates  oyer 
all  selfish  considerations,  and  men  grasp  the  sword 
and  incur  every  sacrifice  from  a  feeling  of  duty 
alone.  To  this  spirit  the  lives  of  the  Jacobites  owe 
much  of  their  interest.  They  were  the  last  ad- 
herents of  an  illustrious  family  that  had  for  centu- 
ries played  a  great  but  unfortunate  part  in  the 
world's  history;  and  that,  rising  in  splendor,  ran 
its  strange  and  eccentric  career  of  misfortune  and 
glory,  of  magnificence  and  sorrow,  till  it  set  in 
shame  and  ol^urity,  leaving  no  one  descendant  to 
perpetuate  its  name  and  lineage.  There  is  no  par- 
tJlel  to  its  fortunes — they  stand  alone  in  the  roll 
of  history. 

Many  of  the  JaoeUtes,  it  is  true,  can  lay  little 
claim  to  true-hearted  loyalty,  having  espoused  the 
Stuart  cause  as  mercenaries  and  intriguers.  Tet 
when  these  are  separated  from  the  faithful,  there 
remain  examples  enough  of  real  affection,  and 
liright  honor,  and  heroic  courage,  to,  give  their 
annals  a  place  among  the  mo&t  attractive  of  our 
historic  records.  The  lives  of  the  chiefs  are  sin- 
gularly varied ;  they  present  us  with  almost  every 
variety  of  character  and  fortune.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  l^tt  found  in  their  adventures  almost  endless 
materials  of  romance,  or  that  his  finest  works 
should  have  for  their  subject  difi!erent  epochs  of 
..the  Jacobite  cause.  So  rich  was  the  theme  in 
interest,  that  he  found  materials  for  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  his  tales,  **  Redfauntlet,"  in  a 
doubtful  legend  relating  to  the  finu  extinction  of 
the  -Stuart  hopes. 

Mrs.  Thomson's  biographies  are  ten  in  qumber, 
aiul  comprehend  the  name^  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  who  took  part  in  the  two  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745.  Though  on  the  same  subject 
M  two  other  works  recently  published,  she  (»n 
Jiardly  be  said  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  as  she 
adheres  closely  to  the  personal  fortune  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  lives  she  relates,  and  only  touches 
pn  the  politics  and  history  of  the  time  sufficiently 
to  make  them  intelligible.  She  introduces  a  great 
deal  of  matter  of  some  historic  importance  that  is 
perfectly  new,  and  in  all  cases  seems  to  have  used 
verv  commendable  industry  in  consulting  the  most 
anthentic  sources  of  information.  In  her  life  of 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  she  has  been  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  a  MS.  left  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Grant  of  Laggan,  and  in  other  cases  she  has  ob- 
tained original  documents  from  the  State  Paper- 
office,  and  been  favored  with  documents  from  the 
repositories  of  the  noble  families  descended  from 
the  Jacobite  leaders.  She  has  executed  her  task 
carefully,  in  a  plain,  pleasing  style,  and  has  shown 
much  dexterity  in  escaping  the  awkwardness  of 
going  over  the  same  events  several  times.  Her 
volumes  will  be  a  useful  and  agreeable  addition  to 
our  store  of  romantic  biography. 

The  first  memoir  is  tmit  of  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Mar.  It  extends  to  some  length,  and  includes 
a  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  killed 
in  a  duel  by  the  notorious  Lord  Mohun.  The 
'latter  nobleman  possessed  talents,  but  employed 
them  principally  to  render  his  career  of  dissipation 
more  remarKabie.  Twice  he  was  tried  before  the 
peen  for  murder,  having  on  the  first  occasion 


stabbed  an  actor,  Wffliam  Mouotfosd,  ta  tbe  lia«rt 
on  slight  provoeataoD.  His  inteiett  and  abilitM 
each  ume  secured  him  a  veidict  of  acquittal.  Be- 
tween him  (he  was  still  under  thirty)  and  the 
Djike  of  Hamilton  a  jealousy  had  long  sobaistad, 
which  had  at  last  hurst  forth  in  an  open  mptwa. 
What  foUowa  is  worth  quoting  as  an  example  of 

I.  DUEL 'IN   1718. 

'<  Certain  (tensive  words  s^en  by  Lord  Mohu 
in  the  chambers  of  a  master  in  chancery,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  brought  a  long- 
standing enmity  into  open  hostility.  On  the  part 
of  Lord  Mohun,  Gen.  Macartney  was  sent  to  con- 
vey a  challenge  to  the  duke,  and  the  place  of 
meeting,  time,  and  other  preliminaries  were  settled 
by  Macartney  and  the  duke  over  a  bottie  of  daret, 
at  the  Rose  Tavern,  in  Covent-garden.  The  hoar 
of  eight  in  the  following  day  was  fixed  for  the 
encounter,  and  on  the  fatal  morffinff  the  duke  drove 
to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend,  Colonel  HamOtoa, 
who  acted  as  his  second,  in  CharingHsroes,  and 
hurried  him  away.  It  was  afterwards  deposed 
that,  on  setting  out,  the  oolonel,  in  his  haste,  fot' 
got  his  sword  ;  upon  which  the  duke  stopped  tiie 
carriage,  and  taking  his  keys  firom  his  pocket, 
desired  his  servant  to  ^  to  a  certain  cloeet  in  hia 
house,  and  to  bring  his  mourning-sword,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
fatal  omen  in  those  days,  in  which,  as  Addison 
describes,  a  belief  in  such  indications  existed. 

**  The  dttke  then  drove  on  to  that  part  of  Hy4e- 
park  leading  to  Kensington,  opposite  the  lodge, 
and,  getting  out,  walked  to  and  m>  upon  the  grass 
between  the  two  ponds.  Lord  Mohun,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  out  from  Longacre,  with  his  friend  Gen- 
eral Macartney,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  worthy 
second  of  the  titled  bravo. 

**  Lord  Mohun  having  taken  the  precaution  of 
ordering  some  burnt  wine  to  be  prepared  for  him 
upon  his  return  from  the  rencounter,  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  appointment,  where  the  duke  awaited 
him.  '  I  must  ask  your  lordship,'  said  Lord  Mo- 
hun, 'one  &vpr,  which  is,  that  these  gentlemen 
may  have  nothio?  to  do  with  our  quarrel.'  *  My 
lord,'  answered  the  duke,  '  I  leave  them  to  them- 
selves.' The  parties  then  threw  oflT  their  cloaks, 
and  all  engaged ;  the  seconds,  it  appears,  fighting 
with  as  much  fury  as  their  principals.  The  park- 
keepers  coming  up,  found  Colonel  Hamilton  and 
General  Macartney  struggling  together ;  the  gen- 
eral holding  the  colonel's  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
the  colonel  pulling  at  the  blade  of  the  generd's 
swQrd.  One  of  the  keepers  went  up  to  the  prind- 
pals :  he  found  Lord  Mohun  in  a  position  between 
sitting  and  lying,  bending  towards  the  duke,  who 
was  on  his  knees,  leaning  almost  across  Lord  Mo- 
hun, both  holding  each  other's  sword  last,  both 
striving  and  struggling  with  the  fury  of  remorse- 
less hatred.  This  awful  scene  was  soon  closed 
forever,  as  far  as  Mohun  was  concerned.  He 
expired  shortly  afterwards,  having  received,  (bur 
wounds,  each  of  which  was  likely  to  be  mortal. 
The  duke  was  raised  and  supported  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  one  of  the  keepers ;  but  after  walk- 
ing about  thirty  yards,  exclaimed  that  '  he  could 
walk  no  farther,'  sunk  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
expired.  His  lifeless  remains,  mangled  with 
wounds  which  showed  the  relentless  fury  of  the 
encounter,  were  conveyed  to  St.  James'-aqoare 
the  same  morning,  while  the  duchess  was  still 
asleep. 

"  Lord  Mohun,  meanwhile,  wis  earned,  hj  ofdv 
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of  General  Macavtney,  to  ibe  hadroey  ooaeb  in 
which  he  had  arrived,  and  his  body  eoo^yed  to 
Iris  honse  in  Marlboroogh-etreet,  where,  it  was 
afterwards  reported  that,  hit  body  being  flunff 
upon  the  best  bed,  his  lady,  one  of  the  nieces  of 
Charles  Gerrard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  expressed 
great  anger  at  the  soiling  of  her  new  coverlid  i  on 
which  the  bleeding  corpse  was  deposited." 

In  the  next  memoir,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  we  have  one  of  those  minute  accounts 
of  an  execution  that  "  harrow  us  with  fear  and 
wonder,"  concluding  with  a  touching  incident  of 
female  heroism : — 

DEATH  OF  LORD  DKRWENTWATBR. 

"  His  lordship  then  laid  himself  down  on  the 
block,  and  said,  *  I  forgive  my  enemies,  and  hojye 
that  God  will  forgive  me ;'  and  then,  turning  his 
head  op  towards  the  executioner,  he  exclaimed. 
•After  the  third  time  I  cry  "Sweet  Jesus!" 
strike  then,  and  do  what  is  most  conveaieot  to 
you.' 

•'A  solemn  and  appalling  scene  then  ensued. 
The  voice  of  Lord  Disrwentwater  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  and  the  watchful  ear  of  the  executioner 
caught  these  words :  *  Sweet  Jesns,  receive  my 
spint ;  sweeit  Jesus,  be  merciful  unto  me ;  sweet 
Jesus' — he  seemed  to  be  going  on,  when  the 
sentence  was  broken  and  the  voice  forever  hushed, 
the  executioner  severing  his  lordship's  head  from 
his  body,  which  he  did  at  one  stroke.  Then  the 
executioner  4ook  op  the  head,  and  at  the  several 
quarters  of  the  scaffold  elevated  it  with  both  his 
hands,  crying  with  a  loud  voioe,  '  Behold  tfie 
head  of  a  traitor!  God  save  King  George!' 
When  he  had  done  so,  the  friends  of  the  earl  not 
being  provided  with  hearse  dr  coffin.  Sir  John 
I^er,  the  sheriff,  ordered  the  body  to  be  wrapped 
in  olack  baize,  to  be  conveyed  to  a  hackney-coach, 
and  delivered  to  his  friends,  one  of  whom  had 
wrapped  up  his  head  in  a  handkerchief. 

"On  the  day  of  the  execution,  Mary,  Countess 
of  Derwentwater,  accompanied  by  another  female, 
dressed  herself  as  a  fishwoman,  and  in  a  cart  drove 
under  Temple-bar,  having  previously  bribed  some 
people  to  throw  the  head  of  her  lord  into  her  lap, 
as  she  passed  under  the  pinnacle  on  which  it  was 
plaoed." 

This  act  of  Lady  Derwentwater  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  deed  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  in  a  boat  beneath  London- 
bridge,  caught  the  head  of  her  honored  father, 
and  thought  all  her  toil  and  peril  cheap,  so  that 
she  might  once  again  kiss  those  dear  but  lifeless 
lips.  Strangely  diverse  is  the  manifestation  of 
woman's  affection.  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
Lochiel  pined  after  that  brave  and  gentle  chief 
till  they  followed  him  to  the  tomb ;  but  Lady  Ken- 
mure,  who  had  a  son's  heritage  and  rights  to  care 
for,  waited  only  to  see  her  lord  die,  Uien  posted 
down  to  the  north,  secured  the  valuable  papers  of 
Kenmure  Castle,  and  wearied  fViends  with  her 
importunity,  until,  when  the  estates  of  her  husband 
were  expend  for  sale,  she  had  funds  at  her  com- 
mand to  buy  them,  and  preserve  them  to  the  fam- 
ily. She  lived  so  sparingly  in  her  widowhood, 
that,  when  her  son  became  of  age,  she  had  paid 
off  all  her  debts,  and  gave  him  clear  possession, 
free  from  all  incumbrance,  of  the  heritage  of  his 
fathers.    Never  lived  there  a  braver  woman." 

The  tnarriage  of  Lochiel  was  singular.  He 
wooed  and  wedded  a  daughter  of  that  celebrated 
Robert  Barclay  whose  "  Apology  for  the  Quakers" 
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is  tyet  a  text-book  among  die  Society  of  Friends. 
We  have  here 

A  SKETCH  or  Barclay's  career. 

"  The  career  of  Robert  Barclay  was  singular. 
He  was  first  converted  to  popery  during  his  resi- 
denoe  in  Paris,  when  he  was  fifteen ;  and  he 
chanffed  that  fiuth  for  the  simple  persuasion,  of 
the  Quakers  when  he  bad  attained  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Friends  at  a 
period  when  it  required  much  courage  to  adhere 
to  a  sect  who  were  vilified  and  ridiculed,  not  only 
in  England  but  in  Scotland.  It  was  to  refute  these 
attacks  against  the  Quakers  that  Barclay  vnrote 
the  book  entitled,  *  Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies.' 
His  ability  and  sincerity  have  never  been  doubted ; 
but  some  distrust  of  his  reason  may  be  forgiven, 
when  we  find  the  Quaker,  a  grave  and  happily- 
married  man,  walking  through  the  streets  of  Aber- 
deen, clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  under  tbe 
notion  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  call 
tiie  people  unto  repentance  ;  he  appealed  to  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  *  agony  of  his  spirit,'  and  how 
he  *  had  besought  the  Lord  with  tears,  that  this 
cup  mi^t  pass  away  from  him.' 

**  This  smgular  act  of  humiliation  was  contrast 
ed  by  frequent  visits  to  the  court  of  Charles  th^ 
Second,  and  to  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  To  the 
house  of  Stuart,  Barclay  was  ever  fondly  attached. 
His  father  had  suffered  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience, 
avowed  by  the  Quakers,  were  favorable  to  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  The  last  visit  which  Barclay  paid 
to  London  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  James  the  Second.  As  he  was  standing 
beside  that  monarch,  near  a  window,  the  king 
looked  out,  and  remarked  that  '  the  wind  was  fav 
for  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  to  come  over.'  *  It  is 
hard,*  replied  Barclay,  *  that  no  expedient  can  be 
found  to  satisfy  the  people.'  James  answered,  that 
'  he  would  do  anytning  becoming  a  gentlemau, 
except  parting  with  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
he  would  never  do  while  he  hved.'  Barclay  only 
survived  that  eventful  period  two  years.  His  chiP* 
dren,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  were  all  living 
fifW  years  after  their  father's  death." 

One  of  the  memoirs  is  that  of  Robert  Blacgregor 
Campbell.  All  that  is  known  respecting  this  cele- 
brated chief  is  given  by  Mrs.  Thomson  in  a  pleas- 
ing form.    In  accordance  with  his  life  were 

THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OT  ROB  ROY.  , 

"  His  death-bed  was  in  character  with  his  life : 
when  confined  to  bed,  a  person  with  whom  he  was 
at  enmity  proposed  to  visit  him.  *  Raise  me  up,' 
said  Rdb  Key  to  bis  attendants, '  dress  me  in  my 
best  clothes,  tie  on  my  arms,  place  me  in  my  chair. 
It  shall  never  be  said  that  Rob  Roy  Macgregof 
was  seen  defenceless  and  unarmed  by  an  enemy.' 
His  wishes  were  executed;  and  he  received  his 
guest  with  haughty  courtesy.  When  he  had  de- 
parted, the  dying  chief  exclaimed  :  '  It  is  aJl  over 
now — ^put  me  to  bed-— call  in  the  piper ;  let  him 
play  '*  Ha  tUnU  tuMk*^  (we  return  no  more)  as 
long  as  I  breathe.'  He  was  obeyed — he  died,  it 
is  said,  before  the  dirge  was  finished.  His  tem- 
pestuous life  was  dos^  at  the  farm  of  Inverloch- 
lariffbeg,  (the  scene,  afkrwards,  of  his  son's 
frightful  crimes,)  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder. 
He  died  in  1735,  and  his  remains  repose  in  tbe 
parish  churchyard,  beneath  a  stone  upon  which 
some  admirer  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  carved 
a  sword.  His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been  attended 
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by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  a  deep  regret  was  ex- 
pressed for  one  whose  character  had  much  to 
recommend  it  to  the  regard  of  Highlanders. 

**  He  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  ^  charac- 
ter by  nature  singularly  noble,  humane,  and  hon- 
orable, but  corrupted  by  the  indulgence  of  preda- 
tory habits.  That  he  haid  ever  fery  deep  religious 
impressions  is  doubted ;  and  his  conversion  to 
popery  has  been  coniectured  to  have  succeeded  a 
wavering  and  unsettled  faith.  When  dying,  he 
showed  that  he  entertained  a  sense  of  the  practical 
part  of  Christianity,  very  consistent  with  his  High- 
land notions.  He  was  exhorted  by  tlie  clergyman 
who  attended  him  to  forgive  his  enemies ;  and  that 
clause  in  the  Lord's  prayer  which  enjoins  such  a 
state  of  mind  was  quoted.  Rob  Roy  replied :  '  Ay, 
now  ye  hae  gien  me  baith  law  and  gospel  for  it. 
It 's  a  hard  law,  but  I  ken  it 's  gospel.'  '  Rob,'  he 
said,  turning  to  his  son, '  my  sword  and  dirk  lie 
there :  never  draw  them  without  reason,  nor  put 
them  up  without  honor.  I  forgive  my  enemies ; 
but  see  you  to  them— or  may' — the  words  died 
away,  and  he  expired." 

Judging  from  our  own  impressions,  we  should 
say  that  no  reader  could  fail  to  rise  favorably  im- 
pressed with  both  the  matter  and  style  of  these 
instructive  volumes. 


Prom  the  ChriflUan  B«giiCar. 

THE  VISION  OF  C0N8TANTINB. 

'*Had  his  ■oul  been  penetntad  bj  the  true  spirit  of  ^m. 
whose  precious  symbol  it  was,  he  would  hare  found  in  it  no 
Inspiration  to  tlie  spear  and  the  sword.  He  would  hare  receiTed 
the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  as  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour,  and 
would  hare  learned  tliat  it  was  not  by  earthly  weapons  that  any 
true  victory  was  to  be  won."— fitonnsr's  Fourth  0/  July 
Oraiion, 

Listen  to  the  wondrous  legend,  from  the  days  of 

old. 
Which  the  first  of  Christian  princes  to  Eusebius 

told. 
From  his  lofty  palace  turret,  o'er  Byzantium's 

pride. 
Long  \n  silence  gazed  the  monarch,  then  he  spake 

and  sigh^. 

"  Tes ;  'tis  fair,  this  rising  city,  throned  upon  the 


Fair  those  plains  of  molten  silver,  ruffled  by  the 
breeze ; 

Lovely  the  dark  shade  expanding  of  those  wood- 
land bowers. 

Nor  ean  earth  exca  the  splendor  of  these  princely 
towers. 

But  to  roe,  whom  war  and  sorrow  long  have  called 

their  own. 
Vainly  smiles  the  glowing  landscape,  shines  the 

fflorioas  throne. 
Lord  of  Rome's  unequall'd  empire,  with  the  world 

my  slave. 
Still  my  sad  thoughts  seek  my  Crispus,  in  his 

bloody  grave. 

Onoe  I  saw  the  heavens  expanded— onoe  'twas 

given  to  see — 
Hast  thou  heard  the  tale,  0  bbhop!  hear  it  yet 

from  me. 
'T  was  in  years  that  long  ha;ve  vanished,  ere  these 

locks  were  gray. 
Ere  sn  undivided  sceptre  bade  the  world  obey. 

When  I  marched,  not  yet  a  Christian,  with  my 

western  powers. 
Ere  Maxentius'  fall  secured  me  Rome's  imperial 

towers, 


Blany  a  strangely  mingled  feeling  o'er  my  qurit 


Dreams  of  ruin  and  of  empire,  death  and  endlcM 
fame.  • 

Where,  I  cried,  when  night  shall  gather  o'er  the 
finished  strife. 

Where  shall  be  this  breathing  spirit,  this  myste- 
rious life  ? 

I  have  chosen;  be  my  portion  empire  or  the 
grave. 

And  the  thought  of  that  dark  mannon  cannot 
daunt  the  brave. 

Tet  my  spirit,  ere  the  moment  comes  from  earth 

to  part. 
Fain  would  know,  0  realm  of  shadows,  where 

and  what  thou  aru 
Is  there  truth  in  those  ittrange  legends  which  the 

poets  tell. 
Or  is  dark  annihilation  all  of  heaven  and  hell! 

Thus  I  pondered,  wakening  conscience  to  my 

memoir  brought 
Every  deed  of  wrong  committed,  sinful  word  and 

thooght. 
Rushing  in  a  gloomy  current,  o'er  my  soul  they 

came. 
And  I  struggled  helpless,  hopeless  with  the  mighty 

shame. 

Sodden  from  the  heaven  before  me,  gleamed  a 

wondrous  light. 
O'er  the  son's  meridian  brightness,  daoding  to  the 

sipht. 
'T  was  the  cross !    Before  its  glory  ere  I  veiled 

my  eyes, 
Lo !  the  words  *  By  this  is  conquest,'  written  oq 

the  skies. 

Onward  then  I  led  my  legions, 'favored  of  the 

Lord, 
Till  the  old  imperial  city  bowed  before  my  sword. 
In  the  Tiber's  waves  Maxentius  met  a  tyrant's 

fate. 
And  the  cross  of  conquest  glittered  o'er  my  regal 

sute." 

In  the  emperor's  eye  a  moment  gleamed  a  vietor's 

pride. 
Then  a^n  the  lord  of  nations  in  his  sadiiess 

sighed. 
Calm  the  bishop  thus  made  answer,  **Let  the 

cross,  0  King, 
Guide  thee  to  a  nobler  triumph,  won  through  suf* 

fering. 

Deem  not  thai  the  rision  holy  prompted  deeds  of 

strife. 
By  the  cross  is^conquest  given  o'er  the  ilk  of  life. 
Through  his  love,  who  to  redeem  us  yielded  up 

his  breath. 
By  the  cross  is  conquest  given  in  the  hour  of 
•    death." 
Naskuai  N.  K  a,  o.  b. 


The  Flatte  states  that  a  French  engineer  named 
Leonard,  now  in  London,  has  taken  out  a  patent 
for  a  simple  means  of  diminishing  the  fuel  neces- 
sary for  producing  steam.  He  introduces  fish  oil 
into  the  boiler,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  water. 
When  the  oil  is  at  boiling  heat,  the  water  precip- 
itates itself  into  the  interior,  and  the  steam  is  gen- 
erated as  fast  as  is  desired,  without  the  oil  being 
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From  dM  Frienda'  Woekl/  Intelligencer. 
WM.   PENN — NOT  A   SLAVEHOLDER   AT   THE 
TIME   OF   HIS  DEATH. 

Th2  uncertainty  of  the  elements  on  which  his- 
tory is  founded,  must  necessarily,  at  times,  sub- 
ject it  to  the  impress  of  error,  notwithstanding  the 
historian  may  be  ardently  desirous  to  record  truth 
only  ;  and  such  may  be  the  connection  which 
binds  truth  with  error,  that  so  far  from  its  leading 
to  doubts,  this  connexion  shall  appear  as  a  con- 
secutive link  in  the  chain  of  events,  strengthening 
the  whole. 

May  we  not  thus  trace  to  their  source  some  of 
the  apparent  inconsistencies,  which  are  occasion- 
ally recorded  in  history,  as  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  general  character  and  views  of  those,  who  are 
there  acknowledged  to  have  been  great  benefactors 
of  the  human  family?  And  ought  not  the  philan- 
thropist to  feel  a  pleasure  in  producing  evidence 
which  shall  establish  a  uniformity  of  benevolent 
thought  and  action  in  one  whose  character  was 
preeminently  humane  t  When  I  say  I  allude  to 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  these  preliminary 
observations  will  be  seen  to  refer  to  some  charges 
which  history  has  perpetuated,  by  which  his  char- 
acter has  unjustly  suffered. 

The  pages  of  Bancroft,  have  portrayed  the 
benevolence  of  mind  which  guided  the  actions  of 
William  Penn,  in  enduring  eloquence ;  but  this 
eloquence  like  amber  surrounding  a  mote,  has 
enshrined  for  posteritv  the  error  it  has  embodied. 
On  page  403,  vol.  II.,  he  has  recorded,  **  Wil- 
liam renn  died  a  slaveholder;''  and  oflfers  as 
proof  of  the  charge,  Timothy  Mailack's  letter 
in  the  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts, 
volume  VIII.  second  series.  Matlack's  letter, 
will  be  found  the  following  : — **  Penn  left  a  fam- 
ily of  slaves,  one  of  which  I  have  often  conversed 
with,  and  he  always  spoke  of  himself  as  *  Perm's 
body  servant.'  ao  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
continued  a  gardener  at  Pennsbury  house,  near 
this  city,  completely  provided  for,  to  the  end  of 
his  days." 

The  interesting  **  Annals  of  Watson,"  (page 
564,)  also  refer  to  Matlack,  as  authority  for  the 
assertion,  that  Virgil,  whose  surname  was  Warder, 
(the  slave  in  question^  and  his  wife,  were  the 
servants  of  William  Penn ;  both  historians  thus 
depending  on  the  same  source  for  information. 
This  letter  of  Matlack's  is  dated,  **  January  11th, 
1817,"  and  was  written  when  he  was  very  aged, 
probably  near  ninety  years  old  ;  but  he  there  iden- 
tifies the  individual  as  being  the  same  whom  Wat- 
son, in  his  **  Annals,"  calls  Virgil. 

On  this  evidence  alone,  then,  has  William  Penn 
been  charged  with  **  dying  a  slaveholder,"  by 
Bancroft.  That  Matlack  was  mistaken  so  far  as 
relates  to  Virgil  being  the  slave  of  William  Penn, 
I  have  undoubted  evidence,  the  original  bill  of 
sale  for  this  very  slave  being  in  my  possession, 
from  which  it  appears,  he  never  was  the  property 
of  any  member  of  the  Penn  family,  until  Jifteen 
years  after  William  Penn's  death.  The  following 
18  an  exact  copy  of  the  bill : — 

<'  Be  it  Remembered,  That  I  Joseph  Warder  of 
the  ffalls  Town  Ship  in  the  County  of  Bucks  in 
Consideration  of  ffifty  Pounds  Current  Money  of 
Pensilvania  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  the  hon.bie 
Thomas  Penn  Esqr.  the  rec.^  whereof  I  doe 
hereby  acknowledge.  Have  banzained  Sold  and 
Delivered  and  by  these  presents  Doe  Bargain  Sell 
and  Deliver  unto  the  said  Thomas  Penn,  a  Certain 
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Negro  Man  named  Virgill  affed  about  Twenty 
years.  To  hold  to  the  said  Thomas  Penn  his 
Execut "  adm  >n  and  assigns  against  me  the  said 
Joseph  Warder  and  all  Persons  Claiming  or  to 
Claim  the  said  Negro  man  byany  wayes  means 
or  pretence  whatsoever  In  Witness  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  Set  my  hand  and  Seal  this  26th 
day  of  the  Eleventh  Month  (Jan'y  Anno  Dui 
1733-4  JOSEPH  WARDER  [Seal] 

Witness 
James  Steel 
Henry  Roberts" 

Of  the  genuineness  of  this  document  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  that  this  same  Virgil  continued 
with  the  Penn  family,  the  following  copy  of  a 
jailer's  bill,  in  my  possession,  will  prove  : — 

the 

"  August  22.  1760    The  Honorable  Pro- 
prietor Dr 
To  Negro  James  Warder  fees  3  ;  6 
T  miteroos  1  |6  the  Constble  2|  —  3:6 


To  Virgil  Warder,  a  Negro  fees 
To  milemos  1  |6  Constble  2|  — 
To  his  bread  3  days 
To  his  wiping  at  Publick  Post 


Received  the  above  Contents  of 


Richard  Hockly  Esq  e  in  full  to  me,  £0  :  19  :  0 
JAMES  WHITEHEAD" 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  bill,  that  Vir- 
gil's bread,  for  three  days,  cost  just  one  ninth  of 
the  price  of  a  public  whipping.  In  another  bill  to 
Thomas  Penn,  dated  **  April  7,  1752,"  is  a  charge 
for  **  a  scythe  for  Virgil's  use,  2-6"  and  **  2  whet- 
stones for  do,  2  shillgs." — 

William  Penn  left  this  country  in  the  year 
1701,  and  never  returned ;  his  death  took  place  in 
1718.  The  bill  of  sale,  it  will  be  perceived,  bears 
date  1733.  Virgil  being  then  20  years  old,  it 
follows  that  he  was  not  born  until  1713,  being 
twelve  years  after  William  Penn  left  this  land ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  by  Thomas  Penn, 
the  son,  William  Penn  had  been  dead  fifteen 
years ;  thus  clearly  proving  Matlack  was  in  error, 
when  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  that  Virgil,  when 
he  spoke  of  hb  being  **  the  body  servant  of  Penn," 
alluded  to  Thomas  renn. 

The  great  interest  I  feel  in  the  character  of 
William  Penn,  has  induced  me  to  communicate 
these  notes.  Under  a  hope,  that  a  record  may  be 
made  of  the  facts  set  forth,  and  thus  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  correction  of  the  error  in  the 
works  alluded  to,  when  a  future  edition  may  be 
called  for.  G.  M.  Justice. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  4,  1844. 
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In  the  Intelligencer  of  5th  mo.  11th,  1844,  I 
published  the  clear  evidence  of  an  error  in  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States,  wherein  he 
charges  William  Penn  with  being  a  slave-holder 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Recently  the  charge  ha» 
been  reiterated  by  Albert  Barnes  in  a  public  dis- 
course "  on  the  Virtues  and  Services  ©f  Wm. 
Penn,"  delivered  Uth  month  27th,  184&.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that  this  error  should  be  thns 
perpetuated  by  refeniog  to  Bancroft  as  mthorhy. 
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Since  my  first  pablication  on  this  subject,  more 
eTideoce  has  been  elicited  confirmatory  of  the 
fiaJsehood  of  the  imputation ;  and  in  the  annexed 
copy  of  the  Will  of  William  Penn  will  be  found 
testimony  that  he  had  given,  under  his  own  hand, 
as  he  emphatically  says,  '*  freedom  to  all  his  blacks 
before  the  will  was  made."  This  will  bears  date 
1701.  It  was  made  on  his  leaving  this  country 
for  the  last  time,  but  is  not  the  will  bv  which  his 
property  is  descended.  If,  therefore,  he  had  given 
freedom  to  his  blacks  as  he  expresses  it,  **  <»  is 
under  my  hand  already,^'  it  is  clear  the  manumis- 
sion was  prior  to  this  toill.  He  died  in  1718.  Of 
course  upwards  of  17  years  had  elapsed  pre- 
Tioos  to  his  death,  and  aher  the  liberation  of  his 
slaves.  This  again  proves  he  did  not  <2te  a  slaoe- 
holder. 

That  William  Penn,  in  common  with  other 
Friends,  held  slaves  is  undoubted  ;  but  by  attend- 
ing to  the  pointing  of  that  principle  of  li^ht  which 
h^  marked  his  character  throughout  his  life,  he 
was  led  early  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  thus 
holding  his  fellow-men  in  bondage.  His  labors 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  the  yearly  meeting  prove  this ;  and  the  result 
was,  as  is  stated  in  his  will,  freedom  to  his  blacks 
lorig  be/ore  his  death, 

Thb  will  is  expressive  of  his  sentiments  on 
several  important  subjects,  particularly  one  relating 
to  any  difl^erence  in  opinion  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  his  estate,  and  his  advice  as  to  the  manner 
.of  adjusting  such  dififerences,  should  they  arise. 
The  document  was  preserved  among  other  of  his 
•papers,  by  the  late  Miers  Fisher,  and  is  now  in 
•the  possession  of  Thomas  Gilpin  of  this  city,  who 
ihas  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy. 

William  Penn  died  in  England,  on  the  30th  of 
fSth  mo.,  then  called  July,  1718.  He  made  another 
^U,  br  which  his  property  descended  to  his 
rfamilv,  bearing  the  last  date  of  27th  of  the  3d  mo., 
.called  May,  1713.  So  far  as  negative  proof  may 
ibe  confirmatory,  this  will  also  justifies  the  conclu- 
,  sion,  that  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  holder  of 
t  slaves,  not  one  word  relating  to  them  being  con- 
'  tained  in  it.  A  certified  copy  of  this  will  is  also 
:in  my  possession. 

Geo.  M.  Justice, 

\mo,  9,  1846. 

New  Castle  on  Delaware  30  8'*  1701. 

Because  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  dye, 

and  y^  their  days  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 

•  their  Creator,  I  think  fitt  upon  this  my  present 

voyage  to  make  my  last  will  and  testament,  which 

is  as  follows  viz^ 

Since  my  estates  both  in  England  Bl  Ireland  are 
either  entailed  or  encumbered,  my  will  is  that 
which  is  saleable  be  sould  for  payment  of  my  just 
debts,  and  all  my  household  stuff  plate  and  linen 
not  given  or  disposed  of  to  my  children  by  their 
relations — and  if  there  should  be  any  overplus, 
that  it  goe  equally  between  my  son  William  aitd 
daughter  Letitia — As  to  my  estate  in  Europe  be 
it  land  houses  or  moveables  except  my  ^old  chain 
&  meddall  which  I  give  to  my  Son  William,  and 
» exeept  such  estate  as  I  had  with  or  since  I  mai^ 
ried  this  wife,  fSor  my  estate  in  America  it  is  also 
'  iooumbered,  but  not  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  true 
valine  thereof.  I  mean  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
.  sylvania  and  countys  annexed, — when  that  incum- 
'  brance  is  discharged,  I  give  my  Son  William  all 
'  VBtf  "^^^  Province  and  Territorys  to  him  &  his 
{hm  forever  as  Proprietory  and  Governor  thereof 


— ^But  out  of  or  rather  in  the  said  soyle  thereof  I 
give  to  my  daughter  Letitia  Penn  One  huDdied  tiM»- 
sand  acres  Seaventy  of  which  out  of,  or  rather  in 
the  sayd  Province  an  ten  thousand  acres  out  of  or 
rather  in  each  of  the  lower  county's  of  the  teni- 
torvB — 

I  also  give  to  my  son  John  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  in 
the  Province  and  fifty  thousand  acres  in  the  lower 
counties,  and  I  also  bequeath  to  him  my  tenth,  or 
Proprietary  Ship  of  Salem  tenth  or  county  on 
West  New  Jersey  to  my  said  son  John  and  his 
heirs  forever  with  all  the  rents,  profits  and  In- 
terests therein 

•  ••••• 

all  which  land  so  given  shall  \je  between  Sosqae- 
hanagh  River  and  Delaware  River,  and  to  be  taken 
up  within  twelve  months  after  my  death,  if  my 
encumbrances  can  be  discharged  in  that  time  or  so 
soon  as  they  are,  but  so  as  tluKt  the  said  lands  be 
not  above  »B80a3  miles  above  a  due  west  line  to 
be  drawn  fVom  Philadelphia  to  Susqnehannah 
River,  and  to  be  layd  out  in  the  way  of  townships, 
and  to  pay  to  my  son  William  one  silver  shiUing 
for  every  township  or  five  thousand  acres  when 
taken  up  forever  in  lieu  of  all  demand  and 
service  hereby  requiring  my  sayd  son  William  to 
erect  all  or  any  part  of  the  aforesayd  Lands  into 
mannore  with  due  powers  over  their  own  tenants^ 
according  to  my  sayd  childrens  respective  agree- 
ments with  them,  when  they  or  any  of  them  require 
the  same— I  also  give  to  my  De  Wife,  fno^ 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  token  of  my  love  to  be 
taken  up  as  before  exprest,  and  upon  the  same  ac- 
knowledgement, and  within  the  sayd  limits  of  my 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  her  and  to  her  heirs 
andassijps  Forever,  and  so  I  understand  in  my 
other  amrementioned  graunts  to  my  children,  vist 
that  I  give  it  to  them  and  their  heire  and  assigns 
forever 

I  also  leave  to  my  dear  Sister,  and  her  children 
some  token  of  my  love  such  as  my  wife  shall  think 
fit  in  memorial  of  me,  also  to  her  father  ii  mother 
the  like. 

I  give  to  my  servants  John  &  Mary  Saeher 
three  hundred  acres  between  them,  to  James  Lo- 
ffan  one  thousand  acres  and  my  blacks  their  free- 
dom as  is  under  my  hand  already  and  to  ould  Sam 
100  acres,  to  be  his  childrens  after  he  and  wifb 
are  dead  forever,  on  common  rent  of  one  bushel 
of  wheat  yearly  forever,  and  for  performance  of 
which  I  desire  my  loving  Friends  EM  ward  Ship- 
pen  Samuel  Carpenter  Edward  Pennington  and 
James  Logan  in  America  or  any  three  of  them  and 
Benjamin  Gool  Thomas  Callowhill,  Henry  Goldny 
and  Joseph  Pike  in  England  or  any  three  of  them 
to  be  my  executors  trustees  and  overseere,  or 
any  three  of  them  to  see  this  my  last  will  observed, 
and  that  I  have  right  done  me  about  my  incum- 
brances and  that  my  family  sufifer  not  b^  oppres- 
sive demands  but  to  get  me  and  myne  righted  in 
law  or  equity,  and  1  do  hereby  chaige  all  my 
children,  as  their  loveing  dying  Fathera  last  com- 
mand and  desire  that  they  never  goe  to  law,  but  if 
any  difl^erence  should  arise  vf^^  1  would  hope  will 
not  that  they  be  concluded  by  the  Judgment  of 
Frds  to  he  chosen  by  the  meeting  of  suflferings  of 
the  people  called  Quakers  in  England  for  English 
and  Irish  concerns,  and  in  America  of  the  ftrS&  of 
the  quarterly  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  small  decision — I  do  further  ordain  by 
this  will  that  what  estate  I  here  give  to  either  or 
any  of  my  children  be  jitieriimnated  fma^sij 
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lamfly  fbr  wtnt  of  heirft  of  their  own  body  but  that 
ddbto  being  payd  they  may  owe,  the  rest  to  be  in- 
herited by  the  next  of  Mood  of  my  body  and  de- 
seent  and  for  want  thereof  my  dear  aiater  and  her 
blood  in  eneh  manner  as  she  abali  appoint. 

And  now — ^if  ever  I  have  done  amias  to  any  I 
desire  their  forgiTODeea — and  for  all  the  ffood  offices 
I  hare  ever  done,  I  gire  GM  who  enabwd  me  the 
honor  and  thanks— and  for  all  my  enemies  and 
their  eril  reflections— and  reports  and  endeaT- 
ors  to  rain  me  in  name  and  estate — I  doe  say  the 
Lord  forgive  them — and  amend  them — For  I  have 
ever  from  a  child  loved  the  best  things  and  people, 
and  have  had  a  heart — I  bless  the  name  of  AU- 
mighty  CM  to  do  ffood  without  gain.  Tea  some- 
times for  evill — and  to  consume  my  own  to  serve 
others,  which  has  been  my  greatest  burden — and 
infirmity  having  a  minde  not  only  just  but  kinds  even 
to  a  fan  It — For  it  has  made  me  hardly  so  just  by 
means  of  debts  thereby  contraeted  as  my  integrity 
would  have  made  me— 

And  now  for  all  my  good  Friends  that  have 
loved  and  helped  me  doe  so  still  in  my  poor  chil- 
dren what  you  can,  and  Grod  Allmighty  be  to  you 
and  yours  an  ample  reward — ^You  have  my  hearty 
and  grateful!  acknowledgements  and  commemora- 
tion who  never  lived  to  myself  From  my  very 
youth  But  to  You  and  the  whole  world  in  Love  and 
service. 

lliis  I  ordain  to  be  (and  accordingly  is)  my  last 
will  and  testament  revoakiog  all  other. 

Given  nnder  my  hand  an  seal,  the  day  and  year 
above  written 

Wm.  Pnm       [Seal] 
Sealed  and  delivered  I 

in  the  presence  of    \ 

Richard  Hallowbll 

Joseph  Wood 


Robert  Ashton 
Jambs  Looan 

The  interlineations  were  in  my  writing  they  are 
twelve  in  number — the  pages  7 

Wm.  Pnm. 


A   CHARACTER. 
A  FRAOMENT. 

At  length  her  sorrows  drew  the  lines  of  care, 
Aoross  her  brow,  and  sketched  her  story  there ; 
Tears  of  internal  suffbring  dried  the  stream, 
That  lent  her  youthful  eye  its  liquid  beam. 
A  mild  composure  to  its  glance  succeeds. 
Her  gayest  look  still  spoke  of  widow's  weeds, 
Her  smile  was  that  of  patience,  not  of  ease, 
An  effort  made  to  cover,  or  to  please ; 
While  grief  with  thorny  pencil,  day  by  day 
In  silence  delved  the  flagging  cheek  away. 
Chased  the  gay  bloom  that  peaceful  thoughts  be- 
stow. 
To  spread  instead  the  sallow  tints  of  woe ; 
And  where  the  magic  dimple  used  to  start, 
In  early  wrinkles  wrote  a  broken  heart. 
And  when  at  length,  as  satiate  with  spoil, 
Grief  seemed  relenting  from  her  daily  toil, 
Time  who  had  checked  her  power  resumed  his 

own, 
niis  labors  he  divides,  but  not  his  throne,) 
And  features  that  in  sorrow's  mould  were  cast 
His  master  chisel  finishes  at  last. 

Perohanoe  the  casual  undisoeming  gaze 
That  never  read  a  history  in  a  &«», 


In  the  gay  cirde  had  supposed  her  gay, 
Nor  marked  the  nascent  traces  of  decay : 
But  oh !  to  those  whose  nicer  feelings  take 
The  fine  impression  that  a  look  can  make. 
Who,  skilled  by  sorrows  of  their  own,  descry 
The  poisoned  secret  speaking  in  the  eye, 
(As  weeping  captives  at  their  windov^  pine) 
To  them  there  was  a  voice  in  every  line. 
The  brow  by  effort  raised  to  seem  serene. 
Round  every  smile  the  circling  wrinkle  seen  ; 
The  sudden  cloud  that  came  and  passed  away. 
Chased  by  the  cheerless  struggle  to  be  gay ; 
At  certain  words  or  names,  the  quick  short  sigh. 
And  when  neglected  long,  the  absent  eye. 
That  seemed  on  images  long  past  to  fUl 
Unconscious  of  all  else — ^these  told  them  idl. 

But  few  among  the  selfish,  busj,  gay, 
Permit  a  quiet  face  to  stop  their  way ; 
A  face  that  holds  no  lure,  no  tribute  seeks, 
Demands  no  homage,  noUiing  strange  bespeaks ; 
That  looks  as  hundreds  look  that  they  have  known, 
Just  marked  enough  to  call  some  name  its  own : 
Oh  few  in  folly's  course  can  check  their  speed, 
The  simple  lines  of  character  to  read ; 
Or,  if  they  pause,  that  rude,  unfeeling  eye, 
The  cold  inquiry,  contumelious  sigh, 
And  all  the  world's  gross  pity  can  impart. 
Are  caustio  to  the  festers  of  the  heart. 


A   TOIOB  FROM  CANNB8. 
(MoUy  bawn,) 
Or  Robert  bavni,  why  leave  me  pining, 
Lone  waiting  here  for  news  from  yout 
With  Leader  now  I  'm  idly  dining, 
Because  I  've  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  whigs  were  into  oflice  creeping, 
We  hear,  to  try  a  brush  with  you ; 
But  their  nurse,  RusseD,  set  them  sleeping, 
Their  sanguine  faces  turned  to  blue. 

Oh  Egbert  bawn,  why  leave  me  pining,  itc. 

The  pretty  flowers  were  made  to  bloom.  Bob ; 

The  pretty  moon,  to  wax  and  wane ; 
A  tidy  wig  was  made  for  Brougham,  Bob— 

Ah !  cruel  was  it  made  in  vain  t 
There 's  wicked  Campbell  at  me  snarling ; 

He  takes  me  for  a  rat,  you  see  : 
I  wish  you  'd  take  me,  Robert  darling ! 

Then  ratified  my  hopes  would  be. 

Oh  Robert,  Ac.      Punch, 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  having  been  set  on  foot  in  India 
to  reward  Dr.  Wolflf  for  his  adventurous  journey 
into  Bokhara,  the  doctor  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  subscribers,  disclaiming  any  wish  for  personal 
recompense,  but  entreating  that  a  balance  of  jC400 
stfll  due  to  Captain  Grover  on  his  advances  may  be 
paid  (rom  the  sum  already  subscribed.  Th,  Wolflf 
suggests  to  the  subscribers  the  propriety  of  defray- 
ing some  personal  expenses  incurred  by  the  Cap- 
tain, as  well  as  indemnifying  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
promotion  from  causes  arising  out  of  the  expedition. 
For  himself,  the   doctor  states  that  he  is  now 

}>laoed  above  want :  for  he  has  been  presented  to  a 
ivingof  jC200  a  year  by  lieutenant-colonel  Michel ; 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  has  promised  to  confer  on  his 
son  a  situation  in  the  foreign  oflke. 

Dr.  Wolflf  has  published  a  petition  to  parliament 
for  a  grant  of  £iOO  \o  pay  oflf  Captain  Grover's 
balance.  uigitizea  oy  \.jkj\j^ lv^ 
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THE  MIDSUMMER  MANDSCBIPT. 


From  Chamben*  JoiumaL 
THE   MIDSUMMER   MANUSCRIPT. 
BY   FRANCES   BROWN. 

Thk  bleasiogs  of  our  youth  be  on  you,  bright 
days  of  midsummer,  prime  of  the  seasons,  noon- 
tide of  the  year !  The  green  of  our  woods  deepens 
beneath  your  mantle,  and  our  hills  rejoice  to  the 
heart  of  their  utmost  solitude.  There  was  joy  at 
your  coming  among  the  nations  of  old,  for  your 
power  and  glory  mingled  with  the  faith  of  the  elder 
time.  The  Celt  kindled  the  belune  fire  on  his 
mountains  for  your  welcome,  and  the  men  of  the 
far  east  spread  **  the  feast  of  roses'*  by  the  lovely 
lakes  of  Cashmere.  The  world  has  outlived  the 
memories  of  her  morning ;  creeds  have  been  for- 
gotten ;  gods  have  come  and  gone  ;  but  the  toiling, 
stirring  multitude  of  earth  stul  rejoice  as  ye  glad- 
den the  span  of  their  passing  existence  with  the 
breath  of  your  returning  roses  and  the  bloom  of 
your  eternal  youth.  So  thought,  or  should  have 
thought,  the  Monsieur  de  St.  Leon  as  he  sat  one 
long  bright  evening  of  that  losy  time,  surrounded 
by  the  chosen  companions  of  his  learned  labors, 
engaged  in  winding  up  the  work  of  the  season. 
Monsieur  de  St.  Leon  was  a  mighty  man  in  Paris: 
the  fate  of  authors,  and  the  speculations  of  publish- 
ers, hung  alike  upon  his  pen  :  his  word  was  law 
at  the  Theatre  Franeaise,  and  more  than  law  at 
the  Opera  Comique ;  for  Monsieur  de  St.  Leon  was 
editor  of  "  Le  Voix  de  Paris,"  a  woik  whose  sen- 
tences on  the  volumes  of  the  period  were  unques- 
tioned as  the  ukase  in  the  dominions  of  the  czar : 
in  short,  he  was  the  Janin  of  his  day ;  but  he 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  criticism  in  a  more  despotic 
fashion,  for  the  days  of  his  reign  were  before  the 
revolution.  Well-instructed,  highly  connected, 
and  blessed  with  good  abilities,  Monsieur  de  St. 
Leon  had  early  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and 
now,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  he  was  known  as  one 
of  the  most  discerning  spirits  of  his  age,  the  asso- 
ciate of  savants  of  the  first  distinction,  and  grand 
master  of  the  French  reviewers.  We  shall  not 
Btav  the  current  of  our  tale  to  say  how  much  friends 
and  fortune  had  to  do  with  building  up  the  &bric 
of  his  fame,  but  there  sat  the  chief  of  critics  amid 
his  band,  well  pleased  with  both  himself  and  them ; 
for  the  last  review  for  the  season  had  been  written, 
the  last  opera  had  received  its  doom,  and  the  latest 
novel  was  dismissed  with  its  proper  share  of  well- 
talented  praise  and  blame.  No  more  was  expected 
at  least  tor  some  time,  for  the  days  of  midsummer 
are  not  the  days  of  books ;  and  Monsieur  de  St. 
Leon  felicitated  himself  on  the  promised  pleasure 
of  a  trip  to  the  south,  to  meet  the  summer  amid 
her  laden  olives,  and  leave  the  crowds  of  Paris  and 
the  cares  of  criticism  to  less  fortunate  hands,  till  the 
light  of  her  presence  was  passed. 

Their  work  was  done,  but  still  his  colleagues  sat 
on  in  Monsieur's  elegant  bureau,  for  they  had  much 
to  talk  of.  Most  of  them  were  amateur  assistants 
of  St.  Leon :  some  were  young  and  ardent,  some 
were  old  and  prudent,  and  some  had  grown  cold 
and  cautious  before  the  time ;  all  were  distinguished 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  many  in  the  world  of 
fashion  too  ;  but  among  them  there  was  only  one 
female  face,  and  that  l^longed  to  Senore,  the  or- 
phan niece  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Leon.  Her  uncle 
imagined  there  was  a  marked  resemblance  between 
himself  and  Voltaire,  because  he  was  a  bachelor, 
and  intended  to  publish  something  original ;  so,  by 
way  of  completing  the  picture,  he  had  taken  Senore 
to  manage  his  domestic  ooncems,  admire  his  own 


Smios,  and  be  in  all  respects  a  second  Madame 
enis.  Little  likeness  had  poor  Senore  to  that 
immortalized  dame ;  the  girl  was  nortionless,  and 
but  seventeen,  a  small  bright-haireo  brunette,  with 
a  face  whose  expression  of  subdued  intelligence 
told  of  long  subservience  to  another's  will,  and  time 
not  spent  for  herself;  but  the  sunshine  of  the  heart 
played  over  it  at  times,  for  the  light  of  the  clear 
black  eye  had  not  yet  grown  dim  and  dreamy,  as  in 
the  winter  of  years. 

Projects  fur  the  future,  hons-mots  at  the  expense 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  literary  gossip  of  all 
sorts,  filled  the  bureau,  when  St.  Leon's  valet 
opened  the  door,  and  announced,  with  rather  a 
comical  expression  of  countenance,  that  there  was 
a  stranger  below  who  wished  to  see  Monsieur  on 
very  particular  business.  **  Show  him  up,"  said 
St.  Leon,  to  whom  the  mention  of  business  was  at 
that  moment  anything  but  agreeable ;  and  he  ad- 
ded, in  no  very  good  humored  tone,  *' What  can 
the  fellow  want  that  he  comes  at  such  an  hour  as 
thisi"  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
his  servant  returned,  ushering  in  a  young  man  of 
dark  pale  face  and  low  stature,  rendered  almost 
dwarfish  by  a  habitual  stoop.  His  dress  was 
poverty-stricken,  and  made  in  the  fashion  of  the 
provinces;  his  manner  awkward  and  hesitating, 
like  one  not  sure  of  his  errand.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  small  soiled-looking  manuscript,  which  with 
an  awkward  bow,  and  a  few  half-articulate  words, 
he  presented  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Leon.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  note  from  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Franeaise,  stating  that  it  contained  a  tra- 
gedy written  by  the  bearer,  which  the  manager 
would  purchase  if  Monsieur  de  St.  Leon  approved 
of  it,  and  earnestly  reM^uesting  that,  whether  favor- 
able or  not,  his  opinion  should  be  given  without 
delay. 

St.  Leon  had  been  hard  at  work  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  that  evening  was  to  him  like  the  Jew's 
preparation  for  his  Sabbath,  and  to  be  obliged  to 
read  over  a  new  play,  was  a  task  he  had  not  ex- 
pected ;  but  he  felt  it  just  then  inexpedient  to  refuse 
the  manager's  request,  and  therefore  consented, 
with  little  grace,  and  less  good  temper.  If  there 
was  one  thing  in  this  world  which  St.  Leon  de- 
lighted to  criticise  more  than  another,  it  was  the 
work  of  a  poet,  for  monsieur  had  wooed  the  rouse 
on  his  own  account ;  and  with  a  few  cold  and  hur- 
ried questions  to  the  stranger  touching  his  name, 
profession,  and  birthplace,  which  were  as  coldly 
answered— for  the  ^outh  had  got  time  to  collect 
himself,  and  said  his  name  was  Joseph  Fauquet, 
his  birthplace  a  village  in  Auvergne,  and  profession 
he  had  none  at  present — the  great  reviewer  glanced 
once  more  at  his  shabby  appearance,  and  proceeded 
to  read  the  manuscript. 

Monsieur  went  to  work,  determined  not  to  be 
pleased  ;  and  many  and  marvellous  were  the  faults 
he  found  in  that  unlucky  tragedy.  The  plot  was 
bad ;  the  story  was  deficient  m  interest;  the  char- 
acters were  unnatural ;  the  poetry  defective ;  and, 
in  short,  there  was  no  possible  error  of  style  or 
composition  into  which  it  had  not  fallen,  in  the  es- 
timation of  monsieur ;  and  he  descanted  on  the  said 
errors  with  an  eloquence  highly  satisfactory  to  his 
own  spleen,  and  edifying  to  his  friends,  who  seemed 
to  concur  in  his  opinion ;  for  those  who  did  not 
join  in  the  censure,  remained  entirely  silent. 
Among  the  latter  was  Senore ;  but  there  yns  deep 
interest  in  her  young  face  and  slight  figure,  bent 
forward  with  eagerness  to  catch  Uie  sound ;  and 
her  eye  would  often  kindle  with  pleasnre  aad  ad- 
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miration  at  passages  which  her  ancle  unhesitatingly 
condemned.  Fauquet  sat  also  silent :  at  first, 
indeed,  bis  i^aze  was  rivetted  on  St.  Leon  with  such 
intense  anxiety,  as  it  was  painful  to  witness  ;  but 
as  the  critic  went  on,  his  countenance  gradually 
settled  to  a  cold  and  almost  stony  calmness,  except 
when  he  caught  the  eye  of  Senore,  and  then  his 
glance  would  brighten  with  a  fire  that  seemed  from 
the  altar  of  hope. 

The  piece  was  called  '*La  Reine  Blanche;" 
its  subject  was  a  story  of  the  old  romantic  times, 
and  there  was  poetry  in  it ;  for,  as  St.  Leon  reached 
the  climax,  Senore  started  to  her  feet,  exclaiming, 
**  Oh,  uncle,  is  not  that  splendid  ! " 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  said  St.  Leon  ;  "  it  wants 
originality."  But  before  he  could  utter  another 
word,  Fauquet  bounded  from  his  seat,  snatched 
the  manuscript  from  his  hand,  and  casting  on  Se- 
nore one  look  of  wild  but  unflathomable  gratitude, 
darted  down  stairs,  and  rushed  into  the  street. 

**  There 's  assurance  for  you,"  said  the  critic,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak  from  the  efiTects  of  surprise 
and  anger ;  "  some  runaway  apprentice  no  doubt, 
or  tttmed*off  servant,  who  has  mistaken  his  sphere, 
and  presumed  to  write  plays;  but  he  has  got  a 
lesson  which  will  serve  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 
And  with  this  gentle  conclusion  Monsieur  de  St. 
Leon  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind. 
•  •  •  • 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1786  that  the  scene  we 
have  just  related  took  place  ;  but  there  came  after 
summers,  which  ripened  the  bloody  vintage  grow- 
ing through  ages  of  unchecked  oppression  for  the 
crown  and  the  coronets  of  France  ;  and  the  name 
that  swept  from  their  bases  both  throne  and  altar, 
shipwrecked  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  Monsieur  de 
St.  Leon.  The  storm  had  dispersed  his  friends, 
and  some  it  had  turned  into  enemies ;  and  '*  Le 
Voix  de  Paris,"  the  sword  of  his  power  and  the 
stronghold  of  his  glory,  perished,  unwept  and  un* 
lamented,  amid  the  clash  of  contending  interests 
and  the  fall  of  the  old  institutions.  His  family 
were  among  the  first  on  the  lists  of  republican  pro- 
scription. Most  of  them  died  in  exile,  and  some  in 
poverty  ;  and  he  had  wandered  from  land  to  land, 
with  no  means  of  life  but  his  literary  profession, 
which  he  practised  with  more  or  less  success  in 
every  city  of  Europe.  But  years  had  passed  over 
him,  and  St.  Leon  had  grown  old,  and  alone ;  for 
poor  Senore,  who  had  long  been  ^e  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  wanderings,  at  length  agreed  to  the 
Proposal  of  an  eminent  German  publisher,  to  become 
ladame  Wessendorf.  The  match  was  a  good  one , 
but  the  girl  had  hesitated  long,  as  if  there  was 
some  old  love  that  rose  up  in  her  memory.  But 
at  length  the  declarations  of  her  uncle,  **  that  she 
had  no  fortune,  and  roust  be  provided  for,"  and 
Wessendorf ^s  handsome  settlement,  prevailed. 
She  had  been  married  five  years,  and  now  resided 
in  Paris  ;  there  also  St.  Leon  arrived  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1804.  He  had  three  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  his  coming :  the  first  was,  to  see  Senore ; 
the  second,  to  recover  a  small  property  lost  in  the 
revolution  ;  and  the  third,  to  fulfil  the  darling  de- 
sign of  his  life — the  publication  of  an  original 
volume,  which  he  hoped  would  revive  his  former 
fame  in  the  memory  of  the  Parisians.  He  had  col- 
lected its  materials  for  years:  many  a  sleepless 
night  and  troubled  day  it  had  cost  him.  Through 
the  terrors  of  the  revolution,  and  the  privations  of 
his  exile,  he  had  kept  it,  like  Cesar's  Comment- 
aries, held  above  the  wave,  even  at  the  risk  of 
drowning.    His  dream  was  the  same,  bat  he  found 


the  city  changed.  A  new  generation  of  writers 
and  critics  had  arisen,  who  thought  and  spoke  not 
like  the  men  of  his  youth  ;  for  these  were  the  days 
of  the  empire.  The  intended  volume  was  a  philo- 
sophic work,  which  St.  Leon  designed  to  be  splen- 
didly illustrated,  and  published  by  subscription ; 
but  he  had  now  no  friends  in  the  capital ;  and  when 
he.explained  the  plan  to  his  German  nephew,  that 
skilful  trader  in  taste  and  genius  shook  his  head 
solemnly,  and  assured  him  that  his  only  hope  of 
success  lay  in  an  immediate  application  to  Monsieur 
Marzette,  whose  name  at  the  head  of  his  subscrip- 
tion list  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  all 
the  savants  in  Paris. 

*'  Marzette!"  said  St.  Leon,  for  the  name  had 
reached  him  in  many  a  far  city  as  that  of  a  rising 
star  in  the  new  svstem  of  things.    ^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Wessendorf,  **  Monsieur  Marzette, 
who  is  known  as  far  as  the  tricolor  streams  as  the 
first  of  our  living  authors,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished critic  in  France.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  will  likely  soon  be  a 
peer  of  the  empire  ;  for  the  emperor,  though  more 
partial  to  the  genius  of  the  sword  than  the  pen,  it 
is  said,  has  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  him  ;  and 
Madame  La  Mere,  Catibaceres,  and  all  the  people 
of  influence,  are  his  friends  ;  but  he  is  very 
amiable,"  continued  Wessendorf,  **  and  receives 
everybody.  All  Paris  crowd  to  his  hotel  on  the 
reception  nights  ;  to-morrow  is  one  of  them  ;  and 
as  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  him,  and  am  ^oing 
to  introduce  madame,  I  think  I  might  manage  to  do 
the  same  for  you." 

Next  evening  found  Monsieur  de  St.  Leon,  with 
his  niece  Senore  and  her  German  husband,  enter- 
ing a  splendid  hotel  of  the  Place  de  Luxemburg, 
in  which  was  the  residence  of  Monsieur  Marzette. 
All  Paris  seemed  indeed  there  :  the  street  was 
crowded  with  brilliant  equipages ;  and  crowds  of 
fashionables  poured  in,  till  the  scene  reminded 
Senore  and  her  uncle  of  the  last  great  ball  they 
had  attended  in  this  very  house,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Count  de  Marigny,  two  months  before 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  With  some  difficulty 
they  got  through  the  crowded  house  to  the  princi- 
pal saloon,  in  which  the  great  man  sat.  That  room 
was  no  less  gay  and  magnificent  than  when  St. 
Leon  and  his  niece  last  stood  within  it ;  but  the 
years  that  intervened  had  done  their  work  on  them. 
St.  Leon  was  an  old  and  a  worn-out  man,  and  Se- 
nore had  grown  a  large  and  handsome  matron,  with 
a  brow  that  told  of  many  trials,  and  hair  which 
the  winters  of  life  had  touched  early  with  their 
snows  ;  but  Wessendorf  presented  them  to  a  small 
dark-complexioned  man  of  graceful  bearing,  and 
somewhat  stem,  but  strikingly  fine  countenance, 
dressed  with  a  taste  which  spared  no  expense — 
and  that  was  Monsieur  Marzette.  He  saluted 
Madame  Wessendorf  with  cordial  and  habitual 
politeness,  but  St.  Leon  thought  he  looked  long  and 
earnestly  upon  her ;  and  when  his  ovm  name  was 
pronounced,  a  strange  expression,  like  that  of  great 
pain,  passed  quickly  over  his  face  ;  but  he  recovered 
himself  in  a  moment,  and  saluted  him  with  great 
frankness  and  afl^ability,  professing  to  have  heard 
of  his  well-merited  celebrity,  and  even  made  room 
for  him  beside  himself.  St.  Leon's  heart  was  grat- 
ified ;  for,  seeing  the  principal  person  pay  him  so 
much  attention  y  all  the  rest  of  the  company  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  the  old  man  felt  as  if  the 
far-past  days  of  his  glory  were  returning  once  more. 
But  he  did  not  forget  to  turn  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  advantage  of  his  long-projected  vol- 
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pme,  and  soon  found  means  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, and  enter  into  all  its  details.  Monsieur  Mar- 
zette  listened  most  graciously ;  and  when  St.  Leon 
wound  up  his  discourse  by  reouesting  the  aid  of 
his  influence  and  name,  he  said,  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Most  willingly,  my  dear  monsieur ;  but  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  remain  till  the  company  have 
retired,  for  I  wish  to  speak  with  yon  in  priyate?" 

St.  Leon  of  course  assented ;  but  all  that  evening 
he  puzzled  himself  in  vain  to  guess  what  Marzette 
could  have  to  say  to  him  of  such  secrecy  ;  and 
Marzette  himself,  though  courteous  and  friendly  to 
all,  and  especially  to  him,  seemed  strangely  absent 
at  times ;  and  his  looks  often  wandered,  as  if  un- 
consciously, towards  Madame  Wessendorf.  Never 
had  St.  Leon  looked  so  earnestly  for  the  close  of  a 
soirde ;  but  it  came  at  last,  to  his  great  relief.  The 
company  began  to  depart ;  and  when  the  greater 
part  of  his  guests  were  gone,  Marzette  requested 
his  presence  in  the  library.  It  was  a  large  and 
noble  apartment ;  and  the  two  sat  there  alone,  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  silent  for  some  minutes. 
At  len^h  Marzette,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  St.  Leon's 
face  with  a  sad  and  a  searching  look,  said,  '^  Mon- 
sieur St.  Leon,  do  you  remember  the  20th  of  June, 
17861"  0 

St.  Leon  mused  a  moment,  but  in  all  the  dusty 
archives  of  his  memory  there  was  no  record  of  the 
day,  and  he  answered,  ^*  Indeed,  monsieur,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  recollect  anything  particular  of  the 
date  you  have  mentioned.*' 

*'  Well,'*  said  Marzette,  "doyou  not  remember 
one,  with  mean  attire  and  awkward  manners,  who 
came  on  that  day  to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  produc- 
tion on  which  his  hope,  nay,  almost  his  life,  de- 
pended! for  oh,  St.  Leon,  he  was  young  and  poor 
— and  I  am  Joseph  Fauquet!" 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his  feet,  it  could  not 
have  had  a  more  startling  eflfect  on  St.  Leon  than 
this  announcement  produced.  He  sat  riveted  to 
his  chair,  as  the  whole  scene  thus  recalled  passed 
rapidly  before  his  menul  vision  ;  but  awkward  as 
his  own  position  now  was,  all  thoughts  of  the 
kind  were  lost  in  amazement  at  the  transformation 
wrought  by  eighteen  years. 

'^Do  you  remember  it  now,  monsieur!*'  said 
Marzette ;  but  his  tone  was  still  calm  and  sad. 

'*  I  do,"  said  St.  Leon — who  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  not  to  see  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood,  when  the  first  shock  of  his  astonishment 
was  over — **  I  do ;  and  though  I  cannot  believe 
you  to  be  the  same  person,  of  course  I  do  not  now 
expect  your  patronage ;"  and  he  rose  with  all  the 
composure  he  could  command. 

'*  Stay,  monsieur,  stay,"  said  Marzette,  grasp- 
ing his  hand  ;  **  my  name,  my  influence,  imd  all 
in  my  power,  are  at  your  service.  I  had  wild 
thoughts  of  anger  and  revenge,  which  haunted 
me  for  years;  but  I  have  lived  to  learn  better. 
And  afler  all,  though  the  lesson  was  hard,  you  did 
me  no  wrong.  But  sta^,  and  tell  me  why  you 
cannot  believe  that  I  am  mdeed  the  same." 

Monsieur  de  St.  Leon  would  have  preferred 
almost  any  other  place  to  that  where  he  now  was, 
but  curiosity  and  interest  both  forbade  his  going, 
and  he  resumed  his  seat,  saying,  though  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  he  said,  '*  Beeanse  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  identify  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
with  one  who  seemed  so  poor  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  purse." 

"  Such  Is  the  world's  wisdom,"  said  Marzette 
earnestly.  **Fop  and  philosopher,  peasant  and 
politician,  none  can  see  farther  than  the  Hiere  ex- 


ternal trappings  or  aeeide&tal  positioD.  Man,  theie 
was  wealth  in  my  early  poverty  which  I  can  never 
own  again — the  full  fountain  of  youth's  anfroaeo 
affections,  the  strength  of  an  unwasted  and  a  then 
unwearied  hope,  and  the  faith  in  this  world's  good 
— which  has  passed  from  me  forever.  Tell  wu^f 
what  value  do  yon  place  on  these!  listen :  I  was 
one  of  man^  in  a  peasant's  famOy,  dwelling  in  a 
mountain  village  of  Auvergne ;  my  parents  knew 
no  other  means  of  life  or  its  comforts  than  that 
product  by  the  labor  of  their  hands ;  their  other 
children  were  strong  and  rosy,  fitted  to  prosper  in 
their  narrow  sphere,  and  they  were  proud  of  them ; 
but  I  had  been  weak  and  sickly  from  ray  childhood, 
and  they  had  neither  love  nor  hope  to  waste  on  one 
so  worthless." 

'*  Surely,  then,  they  were  not  yonr  parents,'* 
said  St.  Leon,  **for  parents  love  their  children 
under  all  misfortunes." 

*' Believe  it  not — believe  it  not,"  cried  Mar- 
zette; **  human  affections  are  swayed  by  human 
pride  or  interest,  from  the  palace  to  the  hot. 
They  Jove  the  son  who  will  be  the  heir  of  their 
fortunes,  or  the  daughter  whose  beauty  will  insnie 
a  brilliant  alliance ;  but  those  who  have  not  such 
claims  can  expect  only  toleration,  and  it  was  so 
with  me.  The  voice  of  one  hearth  finds  its  echo 
in  all  others.  M^  neighbors  looked  npon  me  with 
the  eyes  of  my  kindr^.  It  might  have  been  that 
the  iron  which  entered  into  my  soul  so  early,  had 
left  its  rust  behind ;  but  bo  one  loved  me  in  the 
place  where  I  was  bom. .  I  need  not  say  how  far 
nnr  spirit  w'andered  from  the  beaten  path  in  search 
of  the  healing  waters,  which  it  found  not  there ; 
nor  know  I  whether  it  was  loneliness  of  heart,  or 
what  men  have  called  genius,  that  turned  my  steps 
to  the  boundless  fields  of  thought ;  but  a  thirst  ior 
the  old  forbidden  tree  came  early  on  me,  and  as 
years  increased,  I  grew  weary  of  mjr  peasant  lot, 
and  left  my  native  village  with  nothing  to  grieve 
for,  and  none  to  lament  me.  I  have  never  seen  it 
since.  The  graves  of  my  parents  are  green,  and 
my  kindred  have  forgotten  me ;  for  my  fame  is 
linked  with  a  name  they  never  knew;  but  my 
dreams  go  back  at  times  to  the  shadow  of  the  old 
vine,  and  the  light  of  autumn's  sunset  shed  upon 
our  hills.  I  went  forth  into  the  world  alone,  and 
scarcely  knowing  a  step  of  the  way ;  bnt  I  had 
many  hopes,  and  many  schemes  that  were  bright 
in  their  vagueness,  and  I  trusted  to  time  and  my 
own  energies  for  success.  Yon  may  gaess  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  came  to  you,  when 
experience  had  partially  schooled  me.  That  was 
my  first  attempt,  and  it  may  be  that  it  deserved 
your  censure;  but,  oh!  monsieur,  had  you  re- 
membered then  that  the  great  gulf  fixed  between 
us  was  but  the  work  of  fortune,  and  given  me  but 
one  word  of  friendly  advice  and  encouragement, 
how  precious  should  its  memory  have  been  to  roy 
afler-years!  I  have  made  roy  own  way,  and 
learned  darker  lessons  since  then— es  who  has  not 
that  ever  dimbed  ambition's  precipice  with  their 
feet  on  the  narrow  ledge,  and  their  hold  on  jagged 
rooks  or  thorns!  But  there  is  still  a  higher  ledge 
to  be  gained,  and  they  ding  and  struggle  upwards, 
though  sorely  pierced  and  torn ;  but,  monsieur," 
said  Marzette,  and  his  look  grew  far  more  earnest, 
'*  there  was  a  girl  who  sat  with  yon  that  evening. 
I  know  not  h^  name,  but  they  said  she  was  your 
niece." 

*<  Oh,  my  nieos  Senore,**  said  St.  Leon,  glad  te 
seise  any  opportonity  of  changing  the  sabjeet. 

**  Tea,  monsieor ;  and  what  of  her  now }"  ^^  * 
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<<  Oh,  she  is  well,  and  well  married." 

<*  She  'b  what?"  almoet  screamed  Manette. 

**  She  is  married,  moDsieur,"  said  St.  Leon,  in- 
▼olttDtarily  glaacing  towards  the  door,  for  the  man's 
eyes  were  wild.  **  This  night  her  husband  pre- 
sented her  to  you.    She  is  Madame  Wessendorf.'* 

<<  Grood  ni^bt,  good  night,  monsieur,"  said  Mar- 
lette,  growing  strangely  and  suddenly  calm. 
''Command  my  services  when  you  please,  but 
speak  nothing  of  this  interview,  for  it  would  serve 
neither  you  nor  me.*' 

'*  What  a  fortune  my  poor  Senore  has  missed," 
said  St.  Leon  to  himself,  as  he  accompanied  his 
niece  and  her  German  husband  home. 

Madame  Wessendorf  never  visited  that  hotel 
again,  and  was  the  only  person  in  Paris  who  did 
not  speak  of  Monsieur  Marzette.  His  stay  in  the 
French  capital  was  not  long ;  for,  six  months  after 
St.  Leon's  arrival,  he  disp^ed  of  his  effects,  and 
emigrated  to  America,  leaving  nothing  but  his 
fame  behind  him.  His  after-progress  we  cannot 
trace ;  but  before  his  departure,  St.  Leon's  prop- 
erty was  recovered,  and  his  volume  published. 
It  has  since  died,  like  many  of  its  kindred.  Its 
learned  author  lived  and  died  a  savant;  but  he 
never  saw  an  ill-dressed  stranger,  particularly  with 

Eapers  in  his  hand,  without  looking  kindly  upon 
im — it  was  said,  in  memory  of  the  Midsummer 
Manuscript. 


THE   RETROSPECT. 

I  WOULD  not  live  life  o'er  again. 
For  all  its  joys  to  share  its  pain ; 
Life's  Qprings  and  pastimes  tempt  me  not 
,  To  wish  its  cares  again  my  lot. 

What  though  youth's  devious  course  hath  been 
A  chequered,  yet  a  cheerful  scene ! 
Our  pleasures  to  the  world  i^re  known, 
Our  silent  griefs  are  all  our  own ! 

'T  is  sweet  to  view  from  sheltering  bower 
The  high-arched  rainbow  span  the  shower ; 
But  he  who  still  must  bide  the  storm, 
Cares  little  for  the  rainbow's  form. 

When  memory  seems  to  obey  the  will, 
She  fails  to  cull  the  good  from  ill. 
But  true  alike  to  joy  and  woe. 
She  calls  them  both  her  power  to  show. 

Else  in  th'  eventful  vale  of  life 
Are  scenes  with  joy  and  beauty  rife ; 
Thoughts  of  imagination  rare. 
And  forms,  as  lovers'  fancies  fair ! 

These  from  life's  troubles  could  we  take, 
Their  influence,  heaven  on  earth  would  make  ; 
The  charm  that  dwells  with  death  would  fly. 
For  who,  with  these,  would  wish  to  die ! 

P.  Af.  James, 


Ethiopian  Serenaders. — An  entertainment  in- 
tended to  exhibit  negro  life,  music,  sentiments,  and 
manners,  was  given  privately  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  numerous  audience.  Five  coal-black  per- 
formers, (whether  snnned  in  Africa  or  burnt-corked 
in  England,  it  were  needless  to  inquire,)  in  white 
waistcoats  and  cravats  contrasting  with  their  swart 
visages,  sitting  in  a  row,  playing  two  banjos,  the 
accordion,  tambourine,  and  bones,  singing  glees, 
and  performing  instrumental  pieces— connecting 
the  whole  by  occasional  dialogue  interspersed  with 
jokes,  imitations,  comical  noises,  and  ventriloquism 


— ^presented  rather  a  curious  spectacle.  This 
American  speculation  is  condnctea  with  much  tal- 
ent, and  may  serve  to  pass  an  hour  amusingly ;  but, 
with  due  respect  for  the  musical  inspirations  of  the 
negro,  which  are  doubtless  as  genuine  inspirations 
in  their  way  as  those  o^  BeeUioven,  they  have  a 
monotony  of  tone  and  style  which  prescribes  to 
them  narrow  limits;  and  even  the  exhibition  of 
this  evening  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  borne  cur- 
tailment. 

It  is  so  agreeable,  however,  to  depart  at  times 
from  the  routine  of  concerts,  that  the  simplicity 
promised  in  such  compositions  as  **  Come,  Darkies, 
sing,"  **  The  sugar-cane  preen, "  **  Lucy  Neal," 
"  Ole  Bull  and  Ole  Dan  Tucker,"  &c.,  was  not 
without  its  attraction.  The  only  thing  that  could 
give  new  zest  to  national  productions  would  be  to 
hear  them  on  their  native  soil.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Ethiopian  minstrels  the  music  is  almost  too  fine. 
The  vocal  art  they  exhibit  in  their  glees  emulates 
the  nicest  effects  of  European  glee-singing,  while 
the  performer  on  the  bones  displays  an  address  and 
rapidity  of  execution  that  might  be  applauded  even 
at  the  Philharmonic.  In  short,  African  skill  is  so 
refined  and  embellished,  that  but  for  the  odd  style 
of  melody  and  the  occasional  sound  of  a  speaking 
negro  voice,  we  should  hardly  distinguish  between 
these  performers  and  others  who  daily  come  before 
ns. 

Though  a  certain  uniformity  of  key  detracted 
from  the  efilect  of  the  performances  as  a  succession, 
affording  little  relief  to  the  ear,  we  heard  with 
much  gratification  the  glee  "  Lucy  Neal,"  and  a 
sort  of  march,  an  instrumental  piece— extremely 
characteristic  and  original.  The  pHerformers  have 
excellent  intonation,  and  play  their  rude  instm- 
ments  in  beautifully  correct  time.  The  marked 
rhythm  perceptible  in  some  of  their  instminental 
pieces  rendered  them  interesting.  As  a  ludicrous 
effort,  their  Railroad  Overture  was  entitled  to 
praise.  The  imitations  and  gesticulations  of  the 
leader,  who  was  the  engine — ^the  gradual  getting-np 
of  the  steam  by  an  accderando  which  could  no  more 
— and  the  well-known  noises  of  a  train  setting  off 
and  arriving  at  a  station — ^rendered  it  a  singular 
piece  of  musical  bufilboneiy. 

Latrobe  and  other  musici^l  travellers  have  given 
interesting  accounts  of  the  native  talent  for  music 
in  some  districts  of  Africa.  The  tunes  heard  by 
Mnngo  Park  in  the  wilds  and  among  the  hordes 
that  he  visited  would  certainly  please,  as  genuine 
national  melodies  rarely  fail  to  do.  But  the  mnsic 
here  introduced,  though  it  has  a  decided  negro 
character,  is  sophisticated-^dashed  with  imitations 
of  European  tastes  imbibed  in  the  slave  hfe  of 
America  or  the  Colonies.  The  African  would  be 
better  without  his  adventitious  finery. — Spectator, 

French  Plat  4N  Ix>ki>on. — A  new  piece,  illus- 
trative of  Parisian  morality,  called  Le  Code  ies 
Femmes,  Madame  Albert  as  a  wife  bent  on  separ-  ^ 
ating  fVom  her  husband,  M.  Rhoeeville  as  the  pro- 
voked husband,  and  M.  Cartigny  as  the  advocate 
who  is  consulted  by  the  wife,  were  equally  clever 
and  amusing.  The  point  of  the  piece  turns  upon 
the  endeavors  of  the  wife  to  provoke  her  spouse  te^ 
give  her  a  blow — which  would  be  ground  of  sepaip^ 
ation  by  the  French  law  ;  and  her  chagrin  at  flaw- 
ing that  he  boxes  the  ears  of  any  one  but  her.  At 
last  she  is  so  incensed  that  she  slaps  her  husb«Rd''s 
face  ;  and  thus  turns  the  tables  on  hejrself.  Mad- 
ame Albert  seemed  deeply  in  earnest,  yet  her  diii- 
tresses  contributed  to  the  fun  of  the  piece ;  thiftift^ 
true  comedy. 
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THE  INNOCENT  RAILWAT. 


From  Chamben'  JournaL 
THE   INNOCENT   RAILWAY.* 

While  the  railways  in  general  are  the  scene  of 
so  many  dreadful  accidents,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
there  is  one  which  never  breaks  bones — namely, 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dalfteith  Railway.  A  friend 
of  oars  calls  it  The  Innocent  Railway^  as  being  so 
peculiar  for  its  indestructive  character,  and  also 
with  some  reference  to  the  simplicity  of  its  style 
of  management.  It  is  really  quite  refreshing, 
after  being  upon  any  of  the  whizzing,  whistling, 
snorting,  puffing,  and  blowing  railways,  and  hav- 
ing one's  imagination  exasperated  by  their  frantic 
speed,  to  get  a  quiet  excursion  by  the  Innocent 
Railway,  where  you  reach  Dalkeith  or  Mussel- 
burgh, five  or  six  miles  off,  in  not  much  less  than 
an  hour,  dragged  all  the  way  by  an  honest  work- 
horse. An  easy,  unpretending  business  does  the 
Innocent  Railway  carry  on — passenger  carriages 
every  two  hours,  and  only  a  few  coal  wagons 
besides,  moving  along  half  asleep  continually.  No 
racking  bustle  is  there  at  the  St.  Leonard's  sta- 
tion ;  no  hurry-skurry  at  the  Fisherrow  terminus. 
You  pass  through  no  ticket-stamping  office — you 
pay  not  at  all  till  seated  in  the  carriage,  or  per- 
haps half  gone  in  your  journey.  It  is  like  what 
railway  business  would  have  been  in  the  vale  of 
Tempe  long  ago,  if  railways  had  then  and  there 
existed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Innocent  Railway  dates 
from'  the  infantine  age  of  its  class,  having  been  set 
agoing  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  as  yet  men 
thought  ten  miles  an  hour  a  very  rapid  rate  of 
j)crsonal  transit,  and  had  not  given  up  the  ancient 
idea,  that  there  was  some  virtue  in  a  horse  as  a 
means  of  locomotion.  The  primeval  arrangementa 
with  which  it  started,  it  has  ever  since  retained. 
It  is  a  leisurely,  respectable  old  railway,  that 
would  evidently  think  it  a  mark  of  decline  in  the 
world  to  profess  a  great  anxiety  for  business.  It 
pitched  the  right  tone  at  first,  and  there  it  re- 
mains. There  is,  accordingly,  a  vast  deal  of  food 
fur  amusing  observation  about  the  Innocent  Rail- 
way. I  feel  a  journey  along  its  lines  to  be  much 
like  reading  a  chapter  in  Bracebridge  Hall. 

On  arriving  at  the  St.  Leonard's  depot — about 
the  spot  where  Scott  locates  the  Deans  family — 
you  are  at  once  ushered  into  a  great  wooden  car- 
riage, where  already  perhaps  two  or  three  young 
families,  under  the  care  of  their  resnective  mam- 
mas, have  taken  up  their  quarters.  But  probably 
you  prefer  an  outside  seat — for  there  are  outsides 
on  the  Innocent  Railway — and  so  you  get  mounted 
up  in  front  beside  the  driver,  or  else  upon  a  similar 
seat  behind.  Your  companion  is  perhaps  a  farm- 
servant,  or  a  sailor,  or  one  of  those  numerous  inde- 
scribable blue-and-drab  men  who  live  about  Dal- 
keith, and  have  a  great  deal  to  eay  about  markets. 
An  open  carriage  full  of  fishwomen  from  Fisher- 
row is  placed  judiciously  in  the  rear ;  and  there 
they  sit,  smoking  their  pipes  or  counting  their 
money  in  their  tenfold  laps — ^the  labors  of  the  day 
all  past — nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  cruise 
home  by  the  Innocent  Railway,  **  in  maiden  medi- 
tation fancy-free."  Singly  and  in  groups  come 
tip  the  passengers,  country-people  most  of  them, 
with  a  great  tendency  to  cotton  umbrellas  and 
bundles,  but  also  a  sprinkling  of  more  lady  and 

*  The  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Germantown  was 
one  of  the  fint  in  the  United  States.  Now,  we  believe, 
steam  is  substitated  for  horses ;  but  for  some  years  it 
was  a  very  innocent,  and  very  agreeable  railway.  We 
dedicate  tnis  article  to  the  superintendent,  our  old  aad 
valued  friend  Mr.  Kite.— I«irtn^  Age. 


gentleman -like  personages.  There  being  only  one 
set  of  carriages,  with  one  set  of  charges,  the  con- 
ductor makes  an  eye  selection  of  passengers  for  a 
certain  set  of  seats,  and  contrives  to  gratify  mest, 
without  offending  any.  Perhaps,  however,  an 
ancient  dame  with  a  black  cotton  shawl,  and  all 
hung  round  with  baskets  and  parcels — her  pur- 
chases in  town — comes  up  rather  late,  and  clamors 
for  a  seat  beside  some  friends  who  have  preceded 
her. 

*'  Ye  canna  get  in  there.  Dinna  ye  see  it 's 
filled?" 

**  Ou  ay  ;  but  they  '11  mak  room  for  me.'* 

**  I  tell  ye  ye  maun  come  in  here.  Od,  ye  'U  be 
owre  late.  •  There  's  the  bell  ringing." 

The  carriage  accordingly  begins  to  move — the , 
old  lady  gets  mto  a  state  of  excitement ;  and  cry- 
ing, **  Aich,  sic  an  unceevil  man  !"  projects  her- 
self, with  all  her  appendages,  into  the  compart- 
ment indicated,  where  you  hear  her  grumbling  for 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  even  afler  a 
movement  has  commenced,  you  can  hanHy  be  said 
to  have  taken  leave  of  the  station.  There  is 
always  a  woman  with  some  children  seen  running 
after  the  carriages,  flagrant  and  sudorific,  in  a  need- 
less fright  at  the  idea  of  being  lef^  behind,  and 
who  has  to  be  taken  in,  juveniles  and  all,  during 
the  pause  which  is  made  before  descending  the 
tunnel.  This  reminds  me,  by  the  by,  to  say,  that 
nobody  is  ever  too  late  for  the  Innocent  Railway. 
One  day  we  had  started  from  Fisherrow  up  the 
inclined  plane,  when  a  washerwoman,  with  a  huge 
burden  of  clothes  upon  her  back,  was  seen  making 
afler  us  along  the  line,  occasionally  waving  a 
hand,  in  the  hope  of  its  prevailing  upon  the  con- 
ductor to  stop.  We  thought  the  poor  woman  had 
no  sort  of  chance  of  making  out  her  passage  ;  but, 
wonderful  to  say,  she  overtook  us,  burden  and  all, 
at  a  place  where  a  short  pause  is  made,  a  mile  and 
a  half  forward.  The  Innocent  Railway  has  a 
great  consideration  for  such  of  the  dilatory  as  he- 
roically persevere. 

The  first  pause,  while  the  rope  is  fixing  for  the 
tunnel  descent,  suffices  to  uke  in  the  perspiring 
female  and  family.  There  is  a  second  stoppage — 
quite  leisurely— at  the  bottom,  to  detach  the  rope 
and  yoke  the  horses  to  their  respective  carriages. 
03!"  they  then  go,  trotting  at  a  brisk  pace  past 
Duddingston  Loch  ;  but  we  have  not  advanced 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  a  lady  with  a 
parasol  and  ten  bandboxes  is  seen  waiting  for  us  at 
a  cross-road  ;  and  there  is  of  course  a  pause  to  get 
her  taken  in.  This  accomplished,  on  we  go 
again  :  but  lo,  ere  we  have  gone  another  mile,  we 
have  to  stop  at  another  cross-road  to  let  ofiT  a 
farmer.  Once  more  in  motion,  we  advance  rather 
briskly — that  is,  at  the  rate  oi  about  eight  mites  an 
hour — in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ;  but  this 
has  not  lasted  half  a  mile,  when  we  meet  the  car- 
riages proceeding  to  town,  and  have  to  stop,  in 
order  that  the  drivers  may  pass  some  message  in 
the  one  or  the  other  direction.  Such  are  the  inci- 
denU  which  mark  a  passage  by  the  Innocent  Rail- 
way.    **  Hasten  slowly"  is  ita  motto. 

The  prime  event,  however,  of  a  journey  by  this 
railway,  is  the  stop  made  at  a  cabin  near  nruns- 
lain,  where  the  passengers  are  reckoned,  and  inter- 
changes take  place  for  different  towns,  to  which 
there  are  branch  lines.  Here  half  a  dozen  vehicles 
will  be  seen  clustered  together  on  the  different 
rails,  waiting  While  a  man  with  book  and  pen  goes 
through  them  all,  to  take  the  sum  of  the  persons 
bound  in  different  directions.  As  there  is  thus  an 
interval  of  about  five  minutes,  the  conductors  are 


THS  INNOCENT  BATLWAT. 


always  able  to  hare  a  little  gossip  with  each  other 
about  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  if  you  have  open 
ears,  you  will  be  very  apt  to  hear  how  Jock's 
'*  meare'*  hanked  yesterday  in  her  bridle,  or 
Tarn  was  fined  for  being  ten  minutes  too  late 
in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel.  Very 
probably,  at  first  stopping,  you  heard  one  voice 
saying— 

**  How  mony  hae  ye  the  day,  Willie?" 

**  Thirty-nine  and  a  half." 

"  How  mony  came  oflfl" 

**  Six— twa  Leith,  and  four  Da'keilh." 

A  pause  ensues,  during  which  you  may  amuse 
yourself  by  studjring  the  productive  powers  of  a 
neighboring  turnip  field,  or  observing  the  bustle 
about  the  door  of  the  passengers'  room.  But 
hark!  there  is  a  stamping  and  kicking,  as  of 
horses.  Jock's  meare  has  once  more  become  dis- 
afifected.  **  Haud  her  head !  Haud  her  steeve ! 
Man,  ye  're  no  worth  a  fardin.  Gi'e  me  the  whup. 
I  '11  learn  her  to  gang  on  that  gate."  Then  a 
stamping  worse  than  ever,  mingled  with  the  cracks 
of  the  whip,  the  execrations  of  men,  and  the 
clamors  of  women  from  the  coach  windows.  At 
length  peace  is  restored,  and  you  hear  a  former 
dialogue  continued — 

"  There 's  forty,  Willie.  How  could  ye  say 
there  's  only  thirty-nine  and  a  half?" 

**  Ye  're  blind,  man.  D'ye  no  see  the  callant 
sitting  ahint?" 

''  That  a  callant !  He  's  as  muckle  a  man  as 
ever  he  '11  be." 

**  Nae  matter.  I  only  got  twopence  frae  him. 
Canna  ye  mak  haste,  man  ?" 

"  Weel,  weel — ca'  him  a  half.  Thirty-nine 
and  a  half.     A'  richt  noo." 

«*  Gi'e  me  the  book,  then." 

At  length,  the  business  of  reckoning  and  inter- 
changing being  over,  the  carriages  are  all  allowed 
to  go  oil  to  their  various  destinations^  leaving  the 
cabin  to  two  hours  more  of  rural  quiet.  The 
Musselburgh  carriage,  upon  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  bestowed,  is  drawn  forward  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  there  another  stoppage  takes 
place.  We  have  now  reached  the  top  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  down 
which  the  carriage  is  to  proceed  by  its  own 
weight,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Mussel- 
burgh, or  rather  Fisherrow,  station  is  situated. 
There  is  therefore  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
horse,  and  it  is  accordingly  unhooked,  and  led 
away  by  a  boy.  During  the  pause,  and  the  first 
slow  movement  of  the  detached  carriage,  you 
observe  one  or  two  carbonaceous  youth  from  the 
village  of  Wanton  Wa's  quietly  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  rear,  as  an  unlicensed  addition  to  the 
passengers — nobody  has  any  fear  of  accidents  on 
the  Innocent  Railway.  The  driver  is  now  a  man 
at  ease,  and  for  the  first  time  does  he  take  a  snuff. 
A  rustic  friend,  to  whom  he  imparts  the  box,  asks — 

"  Carrying  mony  eenoo,  Willie?" 

"  Ay,  a  gude  wheen." 

"  Te  wad  hae  a  few  additional  on  the  Edin- 
burgh fast-day  last  week?" 

"  An  awfu'  day  Thursday.    Five  thoosand  ?" 

'*  The  yeomanry  races,  too,  will  do  something 
for  ye." 

''  Yes,  the  races  is  aye  three  thoosand  fude. 
We  '11  gang  every  quarter  of  an  hour  a'  day.'* 

**  Ay,  and  the  Da'keith  fair  '11  sune  be  on. 
Everything  helps." 

'<  Ou  ay.  What  are  they  saying  o'  the  potatoes 
down  bye  wi'  you  ?" 

*'  Ou,  they  're  saying  they  're  no  sae  bad." 


But  agricultural  speculation  is  quickly  broken 
off  by  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  carriage  at  the 
Stony  hill  crossing,  in  order  to  let  off  Sir  Charles' 
servant  with  a  basket.  This  being  accomplished, 
a  few  more  minutes  bring  us  into  the  station  at 
Fisherrow.  The  passengers  land  in  a  place  like  a 
farm-yard,  where  ducks  and  hens,  and  a  lounging 
dog,  and  a  cottager's  children;  are  quietly  going 
about  their  usual  avocations,  as  if  undreaming  that 
they  are  within  fifty  miles  of  such  a  thing  as 
machinery.  And  so  ends  the  journey  of  exactly 
four  miles  and  three  quarters  by  the  Innocent  Rail- 
way. On  consulting  your  watch,  you  find  it  has 
required  exactly  forty  minutes. 

And  now,  my  co-mates,  I  would  ask  if  a  rail- 
way of  this  simple  and  primitive  character  be  not 
something  infinitely  better  than  your  whisking 
locomotive  lines,  where  you  never  have  leisure  to 
look  a  moment  about  you  ?  There  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  shadow  of  a  comparison  between 
the  two.  By  the  Innocent  Railway,  you  never 
feel  in  the  least  jeopardy  ;  your  journey  is  one  of 
incident  and  adventure  ;  you  can  examine  the 
crops  as  yon  go  along,  you  have  time  to  hear  the 
news  from  your  companions  ;  and  the  by-play  of 
the  oflficials  is  a  source  of  never-failing  amuse- 
ment. In  the  very  contemplation  of  the  mnocence 
of  the  railway,  you  find  your  heart  rejoiced.  Only 
think  of  a  railway  having  a  board  at  all  the  sta- 
tions forbidding  the  drivers  to  stop  by  the  way  to 
feed  their  horses,  under  a  penalty  of  half-a-crown 
— the  **  way"  being  altogether  only  a  few  miles  ! 
Just  conceive  a  railway  where  the  carriages  have 
barefooted  boys  to  come  off  and  run  on  in  advance 
to  change  the  switches !  Or  imagine  any  other 
railway  on  earth  where  such  a  circumstance  as  the 
followmg  could  take  place.  During  the  pause  of 
a  Musselburgh  My-train  at  the  bottom  of  the  tun- 
nel, a  quiet  looking  man,  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
carriage,  said  to  a  friend  whom  he  recognized  on 
the  front  of  the  next  behind,  **  Is  the  charge  for 
this  railway  raised  lately?"  "No."  "Why, 
I've  paid  sixpence."  "You  should  only  have 
paid  tourpence."  The  inquiring  party  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  driver,  who  came  up  at  the 
moment.  An  answer  was  given  in  a  voice  that 
made  the  quiet  man  shrink  op  into  half  the 
space — 

"  Didna  I  tell  ye  at  Fisherrow  that  I  couldna 
gie  ye  change  till  we  got  np  to  the  town-n-n  !" 

Or  the  following  incident.  A  "lady  proceeding 
to  town,  with  (as  she  thought)  a  basket  containing 
a  head-dress  for  a  dinner-party,  was  alarmed  at  the 
Edinburgh  station  to  discover  that  no  basket  was 
anywhere  visible.  Had  it  dropped  off?  Where 
in  the  world  was  it  ?  She  maoe  public  offer  of  a 
shilling  for  the  recovery  of  the  missing  article, 
when  one  of  the  Stentors  of  the  railway  was  pres- 
ently heard  exclaiming — 

"  Rin  awa  doon  the  tunnel,  Jock,  and  look  for 
the  leddy's  basket!" 

Jock,  however,  was  not  successful,  for  the  head- 
dress was  quietly  reposing  amongst  the  hens  and 
bairns  at  the  Fisherrow  terminus,  whence  it  was 
duly  hauled  forward  by  the  next  train. 

There  is  only  one  possible  objection  to  the  Inno- 
cent Railway — the  antiquated  ratio  of  speed  ;  but 
if  you  have  time  to  wait,  this  will  be  felt  as  no 
disadvantage,  in  connection  with  so  many  recom- 
mending circumstances.  Reader,  if  you  ever  wish 
to  dispel  the  blues,  or  put  to  route  the  megrims, 
and  are  at  what  Oliver  Cromwell  calls  some  reason- 
able good  leisure,  take  a  forenoon  trip  by  the  Inno- 
cent Railway ! 
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A  JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER. 

At  the  typographical  celehration  in  Rochester, 
a  few  days  since,  Mr.  William  A,  Welles,  a  jour- 
ney mao,  gave  the  following  sketch  of  his  life.  He 
says: 

Mr.  Presideni—^lt  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
the  fortunes  of  the  members  of  the  typographical 
profession  have  been  more  diversified  and  preca- 
rious, than  those  of  any  other  class  of  men.  The 
changes  constantly  taking  place  in  their  circum- 
stanoes,  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life. 

The  printer  is  an  intellectual  being.  No  class 
of  men,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  have  given  evi- 
dence of  so  great  versatility  of  talent — universal 
knowledge  and  variety  of  reading,  as  the  body 
typographical.  The  biography  of  many  printers 
would  be  both  amusing  and  instructive.  By  way 
of  illustrating  the  above  declaration,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing (srude,  rambling  recollections,  of  a  some- 
what adventurous  journey  thus  far  through  life ; 
not  that  I  would,  in  so  doing,  claim  any  notoriety 
for  my  many  ^*  hair-breadth  'scapes,''  but  from  an 
inclination  to  let  my  fellow-craftsmen  read  a  page 
of  my  story  ;  and  if  any  good  should  result  from 
my  experience,  to  bequeath  the  record  of  the 
incidents  of  my  times,  for  the  amusement  of 
others. 

I  served  neady  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Alderman  Seymour,  49  John 
street,  N.  Y.  In  this  office,  associated  as  fellow- 
workmen,  were  the  late  commissary  general  of 
this  state,  A.  Chandler,  Mayor  Harper  of  New 
York,  General  Greorge  P.  Morris,  now  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  **  New  York  Mirror,"  John  Windt 
Elliott,  the  foreman,  (one  of  the  notorious  **  Mi- 
randa Expedition,")  and  your  humble  servant. 

About  this  time,  I  fuUed  the  first  number  of  the 
"  New  York  American^'*^  then  edited  by  Charles 
King,  James  H.  Hamilton  and  Gulian  C.  Yer- 
planck.  The  first  edition  of  **  Salmagundi,^^  was 
also  printed  in  this  office,  about  this  time,  from  the 
MS.  of  Washington  Irving ;  in  the  composition  of 
which  I  assisted.  In  Yan  Winkle's  office,  after- 
wards, I  set  up  the  three  first  numbers  of  the 
<*  IScetch  Book,**  by  the  same  gifted  author. 

In  Boston,  I  worked  upon  the  ''  Columbian  Cen- 
Hnd,*'  for  **  Old  Ben  Russell,"  who  discharged 
me  from  his  ofSoe  for  drumming  '*  Yanke$  DoodU,** 
M  I  beat  the  last  sheet  of  the  inside  of  his  paper, 
one  morning,  after  having  worked  off  eleven  tokens, 
irkperial,  within  the  preoedii^  ten  hours.  From 
Boston,  I  went  to  Flagg  &  Gould's  office,  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  and  was  employed  in  setting  up^  from 
his  MS.,  Gibbs'  ^*  Hebrew  Lericon,**  whieh  con- 
tained nineteen  dififerest  languages,  including  those 
usoally  styled  **  dead.'*  At  this  period  of  my  his- 
tory, 1  procured  a  midshipman's  warrant,  and 
went  to  sea  in  the  fVigate  Brandy  wine,  eommodore 
Morris. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  having  on  board,  as  passenger,  that 
illustrious  statesman  and  patriot,  Gilbert  Motier, 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  During  a  voyage  of  28 
days,  I  saw  much  of  this  great,  good  man.  The 
general  conferred  a  particular  favor  upon  me,  by 
entrusting  to  my  cai;^,  a  rattle  snake,  an  opossum, 
ft  gray  squirrel,  cock-robin,  and  a  poodle-4og — the 
last  a  present  from  a  lad^  in  Philadelphia.  I  was 
on  board  the  Brandywme,  on  the  night  of  the 
aaemorable  d5th  of  September,  1896,  upon  which 
oeoasion  was  thrown  overboard,  more  than  $  50,000 


worth  of  property,  to  lighten  the  xeeiel,  while  in 
the  bead  of  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

When  in  Portsmouth,  (England^  I  had  the  honer 
of  being  a  guest,  o»  hoard  the  Brandjrwine,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  then  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  British 
navy,  I^dy  Noel,  wife  of  Lord  Bvron,  her  little 
daughter  Ada,  Admiral  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
several  other  dignitaries  of  the  British  realm. 

From  England  we  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  and 
joined  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Rogers. 
From  Gibraltar  we  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  European  shore,  touching  at  sueh  ports  as 
Cadia,  Port  Mahon,  Naples,  Pisa,  Palermo,  Malta, 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  &c.  &c. :  then  crossing  to 
the  Asiatic  and  African  side  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
then  running  down  to  Gibraltar.  From  the  Roek, 
we  took  the  trade  winds,  and  made  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  and  the  C^ne  of  Good  Hope.  From 
thence  to  Ascension  and  Elba  islands.  After  omia- 
ing  upon  the  coast  for  six  weeks,  the  ship  ran  over 
to  Staten  Land,  off*  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn. 

I  have  visited  the  cities  of  St.  Paulos,  the  island 
of  St.  Catharine,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Boeooa 
Ayres,  Montevideo  and  Maldinado,  on  the  river  La 
PlaU  ;  St.  Salvador,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  All 
Saints,  Olinda  and  Pemambuoo ;  Maraoham  and 
Para,  on  the  Amaaon.  I  have  also  been  in  all  the 
ports  in  the  United  States,  excepting  New  Orleans 
and  Charleston. 

In  my  land  cruises,  I  have  wrought  as  a  printer 
in  PortlaCnd,  Me. ;  Concord,  N.H. ;  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Hartford,  Ct.  ;  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  (in 
the  office  of  my  old  friend,  P.  Canfield,  now  pree- 
ent ;)  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  New  York  ;  Newark,  N. 
J. ;  and  Philadelphia.  In  this  city,  in  *'  Bilhf 
Brown*s**  ofike,  in  Wagner's  alley,  I  assisted  in 
setting  up  from  bis  MS.  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte's 
work  on  American  Ornithology.  I  was  also  em- 
ployed by  Mathew  Catty,  one  of  the  oldest  printers 
and  publishers  in  the  United  States,  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  Poulson,  Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Baily,  John 
Bioreh,  Duane;  *»  Billy  Fry,*^  &c. 

One  dark,  gloomy  night,  m  1819, 1  found  mysdf 
in  the  (now)  city  of  Sufiblo,  in  a  bar  room,  with 
but  a  single  ^*  York  shilling  "  in  my  pocket,  about 
half  sick,  and  completely  tired  of  priniinig  and  the 
world.  While  I  was  discussing  the  ills  of  life,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  being  four  hundred  miles  from 
home,  in  the  wilderness,  listening  to  the  surges  of 
lake  Erie  and  the  cravings  of  an  emnty  stomach,  a 
gentleman  tapped  me  upon  the  shoulder  in  a  good- 
natured  manner,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  a  printer ! 
I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  I  would  go  with  him  fo  Geneva,  and 
take  a  situation  in  his  office  ?  I  accepted  his  oiler, 
— (he  slipped  a  $  10  bill  into  my  fingers)—- and  I 
accompanied  him  to  Greneva,  and  was  in  his  employ- 
ment until  my  wages  amounted  to  $  150,  with  which 
I  renewed  my  adventures. 

I  have  been  confined  in  the  same  dungeon  in  the 
Carcal  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  Don  Mannel  Rosas : 
the  latter  gentleman  for  treason,  and  yonr  bumble 
servant  for  slipping  a  dirk  into  the  ribs  of  a  Gaocho 
who  attempted  to  take  his  life.  I  have  danced  in 
the  Tertulio  with  Madam  Col.  Coe,  daughter  of 
governor  Balcarce — and  eaten  cassada  root  with  the 
negroes  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  a  coooa-nut 
shell.  I  have  had  an  audience  with  governor  Bal- 
carce, in  the  castle  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  one  of  the 
suite  of  Commodore  M.  Woolsey,  then  conraiand- 
ing  the  U.  S.  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Braiil,  and 
acting  charge  at  the  court  of  Don  Pedro.    I  have 
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Uh  a  •awrmill  and  dam  across  B«ar  lake,  western 
Michigan,  and  been  in  every  station  in  the  printing 
bosiness,  from  devil  to  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
a  dty  daily. 

I  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  first  Harrison 
atate  convention  ever  held  in  the  U.  S.,  at  Niblo*s 
gardra,  N.  Y. 

As  editor  of  the  Washington  Connty  Post,  I 
wrote  the  first  editorial  in  &vor  of  Harrison,  for 
the  prendeocy.  I  have  sipped  matta,  and  kicked 
up  my  toes,  amidst  the  giddy  throng' of  Buenos 
Ayrean  lasses,  upon  the  rampas  of  San  Isidro : 
awl  have  been  dashing  along  the  Passea-  of  the 
Alameda,  on  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  in  oompany 
with  Mrs.  Hallet,  (the  accomplished  lady  of 
Stephen  Hallet,  printer  to  the  Buenos  Ayrean  gov- 
ernment,) in  his  coach- and-four,  who  was  at  the 
time  the  richest  man  in  Biieoos  Ayres. 

Printers  have  been  proverbial,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  for  their  notonety.  As  an  instance  of  the 
flnetoations  of  their  fortunes,  I  might  cite  the  case 
of  that  exalted  patriot,  statesman  and  philosopher, 
whose  natal  day  we  have  this  evening  assembled  to 
eommemorate,  I  speak  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
practical  ^nter,  who  by  his  virtuous  life,  and  high 
order  of  intellect,  rose  from  the  humble  condition 
of  an  apprentice-boy  to  the  most  exalted  station  in 
life. 


LITTLE   WILLIE. 

We  had  frequently  observed  a  heart-broken 
looking  lad  pass  by  with  a  gallon  oil  can  in  his 
hand.  His  tattered  garments  were  well  calculated 
to  excite  observation  and  pity.  It  was  but  too 
evident  that  the  vessel  which  he  carried  had  been 
diverted  from  its  legitimate  use,  and  that  it  was 
now  used  not  as  an  oil  can  but  as  a  whisky  jug 
Having  seen  him  pass  twice  in  one  day  wi&  lus 
ever  present  can,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  accost 
him,  and  did  so  by  inquiring  his  residenoe. 

"  I  live,"  said  he,  "  five  miles  from  the  city,  on 
the road." 

'*  Ton  have  been  to  the  city  once  before  to-day, 
have  you  not?" 

"  Yesv  sir,  I  came  down  in  the  morning ;  hot  I 
couldn't  get  what  I  was  sent  for,' and  I  had  to 
come  again." 

'<  What  was  you  sent  for,  my  lad !  It  must  be 
something  very  important,  to  make  it  necessary 
for  you  to  walk  twenty  miles  in  this  storm." 

<'  Why,  sir,  it  was  whisky  that  I  was  sent  for. 

Father  had  no  money,  and  he  sent  me  to  Mr. s, 

to  get  trusted ;  but  he  would  n't  trust  any  more, 
80  I  had  to  come  home  without  the  whisky,  but 
father  sent  me  back  again." 

**  How  do  you  expect  to  get  it  now,  when  you 
could  n't  get  it  in  the  morning?" 

'I  Wh^,  air,  I  have  brought  a  pair  of  shoefl, 

which  sister  sent  to  mother.    Mr. will  give 

whisky  for  them.  He  has  got  two  or  three  pairs 
of  mother's  shoes  now." 

**  Do  you  like  to  carry  whisky  home,  my  boyi" 

'*  0,  no,  sir,  for  it  makes  all  so  unhappy  ;  but  I 
cant't  help  it." 

We  took  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  boy 
not  to  fulfil  his  errand,  and  returned  home  with 
him.  The  family  we  found  consisted  of  husband, 
wife  and  four  children ;  the  oldest  ^the  boy)  was 
not  more  than  ten  vears  of  age,  while  the  young- 
est was  an  infant  of  a  few  months.  It  was  a  cold, 
blustering  day.  The  north  wind  blew  harshly, 
and  came  roughly  and  unbidden  through  the  num- 


berless crevices  of  the  noor  man's  hovel.  A  few 
black  embers  occupied  the  fire  place,  around  which 
were  huddled  the  half  naked  cmldren,  and  the  woe- 
stricken  mother  and  wife.  Her  face  was  haggard, 
her  eyes  sunken,  her  hair  dishevelled,  hex  clothes 
tattered  and  unclean. 

She  was  seated  upon  an  old  broken  chair,  and 
was  mechanically  swinging  to  and  fro,  as  if  en- 
deavoring to  quiet  her  infant,  which  moaned  piti- 
fuUy  in  its  mother's  arms.  It  had  been  sick  nom 
its  birth,  and  was  now  seemingly  struggling  to 
free  itself  from  the  harsh  woridf  into  which  it 
had,  but  a  few  months  previous,  been  ushered. 
There  was  no  tear  in  the  eye  of  the  mother  as  she 
gazed  on  her  expiring  babe.  The  fountain  had 
fon^  before  been  dried  up  by  the  mtemal  fires 
which  alcohol  had  kindled  and  fed. 

She  was  the  picture  of  despair ;  and  we  could 
not  but  fancy,  as  she  sat  thus,  that  her  mind  was 
wandering  back  to  the  happy  past — the  days  of  her 
infancy  and  girlhood,  and  her  early  home.  Poor 
thinff!  She  had  given  her  afifections  and  her 
hand  to  a  man  who  bad  taken  the  first  steps  in 
intemperance.  She  had  left  her  home  fuU  of 
buoyant  hopes — hopes  never  to  be  realized — to 
spend  a  life  of  misery  with  a  sot.  Bioken- 
hearted,  cast  out  from  Uie  society  of  her  fonaer 
friends^^-frowned  upon  by  the  "  good  society" 
humane —spoken  of  as  the  miserable  wife  of  a  mis- 
erable drunkard — with  no  other  hand  to  help,  no 
heart  to  pity — she  very  soon  became  a  tippler  and 
a  drunkard  herself. 

By  the  side  of  this  woe-smitten  mother  kneeled  a 
little  girl  of  five  years,  down  whose  sallow  cheeks 
tears  were  coursin|^,  and  who  ever  and  anon 
exclaimed,  "Poor  htile  Willie,  must  you  die?" 
and  then  kissing  the  clammy  sweat  from  "  little 
Willie's"  brow,  covered  her  face  with  her  tattered 
apron,  and  wept. 

In  the  opposite  comer  of  the  chimney,  and 
amonff  the  ashes  which  covered  the  hearth,  sat  a 
boy  of  about  seven  years,  dragging  from  the  half 
dead  embers  a  potato,  which  he  broke  open  with 
the  remark,  "  Mother,  gi?e  this  to  little  Willie, 
May  be  he 's  hungry.  I  'm  hungry,  too,  and  so  is 
sister ;  but  Willie  is  sick.  Give  him  this  potato, 
mother." 

"  No,  poor  boy,"  said  the  mother,  "  Willie  will 
never  be  tiungry  again.    He  vnH  soon  be  dead.^^ 

This  remark  drew  all  the  children  around  her 
and  the  dying  child.  The  father  was  sitting  opcA 
what  was  intended  for  a  bedstead,  without  his 
shoes,  or  coat,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
pockets,  apparently  indiffwent  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  him.  His  head  was  resting  upoft 
his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the 
floor,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  look  up  at  the  sorrow- 
ing ffioup  who  were  watching  the  ooontenanoe  of 
the  dying  infant. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Not  a  sonnd 
was  heard.  Even  the  sobs  of  the  little  gvA 
had  ceased.  Death  was  crossing  the  hovd's 
threshold.  The  v^ry  respiration  of  the  house- 
hold seemed  suspended,  when  a  slight  shivering 
of  the  limbs  of  the  infant,  and  a  shriek  from  the 
half-conscious  mother,  told  all  that  the  vital  spark 
had  fled. 

For  the  first  time  the  father  moved.  Slowly 
advancing  to  where  his  wife  was  seated,  with  quiv- 
ering lips  he  whispered,  "  Is  Willie  dead  ?" 

"  Yes,  James,  the  poor  babe  is  dead !"  was  the 
choking  reply  of  the  mother,  who  still  sait,  as  at 
first,  gazing  upon  the  face  of  her  little  one.^^  "^^ 
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Withoat  uttering  another  word,  the  long  bnital- 
ized  father  left  the  house,  muttering  as  he  went, 
"  My  God,  how  long  1" 

*'  At  this  moment  a  kind-hearted  lady  came  in 
who  had  heard  hut  a  few  moments  before,  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  the  child.  She  had  brought 
with  her  some  medicine ;  but  her  angel  visit  was  too 
late.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the  babe  was  fled,  and 
there  remained  for  her  but  to  comfort  the  living. 
This  she  did,  while  we  followed  the  father.  We 
related  to  him  the  circumstances  which  led  us  to 
his  house,  and  briefly  spoke  of  the  misery  which 
inevitably  follows  in  the  wake  of  intemperance. 

**  I  know  it,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  I  have  long  known 
it.  I  have  not  always  been  what  you  see  me. 
Alcohol  and  my  appetite  have  brought  me  to  this 
depth  of  degradation." 

"  Why  not  master  that  appetite  ?  You  have  the 
power.    Thousands  have  proved  it." 

"  Sir,  I  believe  it.  I  have  seen  others  as  far 
reduced  as  myself,  restored  and  made  happy  ;  but 
you  are  the  tot  who  has  ever  spoken  to  me  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  had  too  strong  a  passion  for 
liquor  to  think  of  a  reformation  myself" 

"  Well,  will  you  not  now  make  the  effort?" 

"  I  will.  It  has  occupied  ro^  thoughts  during 
the  whole  morning ;  and  now,  m  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  I  swear  never  again  to  touch  the 
accursed  thing  which  has  ruined  me  and  made  beg- 
gars of  my  family." 

Happy  enough  to  hear  this  manly  resolution,  we 
returned  to  the  house  with  him — in  due  time  we 
tnade  the  fact  known  to  his  wife,  and  producing  a 
pledge,  the  whole  family  signed  it  upon  the  table 
which  held  the  body  of  their  dead  child ! 

The  scene  was  an  afiiecting  one. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Two  years  were  passed,  when  the  incident  was 
recalled  to  our  mind  by  a  shake  of  the  hand  firom  a 
gentleman  who  was  returning  west  with  a  stock 
of  dry  goods  which  he  had  just  purchased  in  New 
York.  It  was  the  man  who  signed  the  temperance 
pledge  by  the  body  of  his  dead  child. 


Wait  and  VuU,  or  The  Tbi ju.    Translated  from 
'  the  Flegeljahre  of  Jean  Paul.    In  two  volumes. 
— Boston:    James  Munroe  &  Co.     Wiley  & 
Putnam,  New  York.     1846. 

We  greet  with  great  pleasure  this  translation  of 
one  of  Kichter*B  most  celebrated  works.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  unexpected  earnestness  of  wel- 
come with  which  his  biography  by  the  same  re- 
fined and  feeling  writer  was  received  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  book  also. 

Riehter  is  a  most  difficult  and  complicated 
theme  to  one  who  wishes  to  know  him  well.  He 
loves  complexity  and  perplexity,  and  if  he  has 
riches  to  adorn  a  palace,  splendid  as  the  three 
mile  villa  of  Adrian,  he  cannot  be  contented  with- 
out the  amusement  of  arranging  them  in  a  laby- 
rinth. His  main  thought  is  so  oppressed  by  col- 
lateral thoughts  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  seize  it. 
The  translator  gives  this  alscount  of  the  scope  of 
this  book:  • 

*'  One  might,  before  reading,  ask  what  is  the 
object  and  character  of  the  work.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  But  it  may  be  called  a  series  of 
pictures,  describing  the  successive  moods  of  mind 
of  the  Poet;  and  from  these  moods  of  mind,  arise 
scenes  of  comic,  tender  or  pathetic  interest.  It 
coatains  Jean  Paul's  own  view  of  the  value  of  his 
own  art ;  that  of  an  imaginative  writer,  and  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  pursuit  to  the  actual  world. 


It  probably  throws  more  light  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  author  than  any  other  of  his 
works. 

**  His  most  authentic  biographer  tells  us,  that 
Riehter,  *  in  the  combined  characters  of  his  Twins 
meant  to  embody  the  characteristics  of  the  tmo 
poet.'  The  truthfulness,  generosity,  tenderness 
and  hopefulness  of  the  poetical  teinperaiDent 
wrought  in  and  blended  with  humor  and  satire; 
with  a  cold,  sarcastic  dissection  of  character ;  with 
a  penetrating  knowledge,  and  a  keen  sense  of  all 
that  is  false  and  hypocritical. 

*'  This  is  an  union  belonging  to  the  highest  form 
of  ^nius  ;  to  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,* Bums ;  pre- 
eminently to  Jean  Paul  himself. 

**  Wina,  like  a  true  woman,  loves  the  tender, 
the  spiritual,  the  poetical  in  Walt,  but  is  only 
brought  to  acknowledge  her  love  to  the  sodetyHW" 
fined  and  accomplished  Vult,  when  he  exhibtes  to 
her  his  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  fay 
his  address  draws  from  her  unsophisticated  chacao- 
ter  its  deepest  secret." 

But  the  book  is  chiefly  enchanting  from  the  myr- 
iad beauties  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  stream 
as  it  flows,  more  than  for  the  object  it  seeks  or  the 
burthen  it  bears. 

For  ourselves,  what  we  think  of  Riehter,  here 
as  elsewhere,  was  expressed  long  since  in  the  fiA- 
lowing  lines,  which,  if  not  good  as  verse,  conver 
to  us,  even  now,  so  true  a  sense  as  to  seem  worth 
using  again. 

RICHTER. 

Poet  of  Nature !    Gentlest  of  the  wise ! 

Most  airy  of  the  fancifol,  most  keen 
Of  satirists,  thy  thoughts,  like  butterflies, 

Still  near  the  sweetest-scented  flowers   have 
been; 
With  Titian's  colors  thou  canst  sunset  paint. 

With  Raphaers  dignity,  celestial  love  ; 
With  Hogarth's  pencil,  each  deceit  and  feint 

Of  meanness  and  hypocrisy  reprove ; 
Canst  to  devotion's  highest  flight  sublime 

Exalt  the  mind,  by  tenderest  pathos'  art, 

Dissolve  in  purifying  tears  the  heart, 
Or  bid  it,  shuddering,  recoil  at  crime ; 

The  fond  illusions  of  the  youth  and  maid, 
At  which  so  many  world-formed  saffes  sneer. 

When  by  thy  altar-lighted  torch  displayed, 
Our  natural  religion  must  appear. 
All  things  in  thee  tend  to  one  polar  star. 
Magnetic  all  thy  influences  are ! 

Some  murmur  at  the  ^*want  of  system^*  in  Ritkter^s 

writings. 
A  labyrinth  !  a  flowery  wilderness ! 

Some  in  thy  "  slip-boxes"  and  "  honey-moons" 
Complain  of — want  of  order ^  I  confess. 

But  not  of  system  m  its  highest  sense. 
Who  asks  a  guiding  clue  through  this  wide  mind. 
In  love  of  nature  such  will  surely  find  ; 

In  tropic  climes,  live  like  the  tropic  bird. 
Whene'er  a  spice-fraught  grove  may  tempt  thy 
stay. 

Nor  be  by  cares  of  colder  climes  disturbed — 
No  frost  the  summer's  bloom  shall  drive  away. 
Nature's  wide  temple  and  the  azore  dome 
Have  plan  enough  for  the  free  spirit's  home. 

TrUntne. 


IO*JoRN  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton.— 
We  understand  that  in  attributing  these  exceDeot 
articles  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  we  have  made  a 
mistake.  They  were  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McVickar,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
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